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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Seattle, Wash., Monday, August 10, 101^ — 10 a. m. 

Present: Commissioners Commons (acting chairman), Lennon, O’Connell, 
and Garretson. 

Acting Cluiirman Commons. The commission will come to order. 

I will say to the witnesses and others that unfortunately several members 
of the commission Inive found it impossible to be here, and I have been selected 
to act as chairman in the absence of Mr. Walsh. Other members will be ex- 
pected within a day or two, or are expected, and it is hoped that they will be 
here. 

The Industrial Th'lations Commission was created by act of Congress to in- 
quire into the general causes of industrial unrest, and to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress, and to other legislative bodies, regarding such remedies as 
it may find advisable. 

There is almost no specific limit to the field that should be covered by this 
commission in so Car as it ndates to the relations between employers and em- 
ployees, and tluilr relation to the general public. 

The list of witnesses for Seattle cov«‘rs almost all of the subjects which the 
commission is called upon to investigate. 

The sessions of the commission are entirely informal. Witnesses are not 
sworn. The main object is to get such assistance as we can from the wit- 
nesses in understanding the main subjects that we have before us, and in 
giving recommendations based upon your practical experience and your 
knowledge of the conditions in the State of Washington. 

Mr. Thompson, will you call your first witness? 

Mr. Thompson. ^J’he lion. Mr. Gill, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. HIRAM C. GILL. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please give us your name? 

Mr. Gill. Hiram C. Gill. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give your official position, please, in the citv of 
Seattle? 

Mr. Gill. I have been mayor of the city since the 4th day of March of this 
year; previously I was mayor from March, 1910, until March, 1911. 

Mr. Thompson. March, 1911? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. T’hompson. How long Iiave you lived in the city of Seattle? 

Mr. Gill. Twenty-five years. 

Mr. Thompson. Twenty -five years? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What profession or occupation or business do you follow'? 

Mr. Gill. I am a lawyer by profession, and have been such except when I 
was mayor. I was a stenographer for the first three years. 

Mr. Thompson. From your residence in the city of .Seattle and your ac- 
quaintance with the general industrial conditions here, what in your opinion 
is the leading industrial w'ork in Seattle and in the vicinlly? 

Mr. Gill. Oh, the various branches of lumbering are the leading industries 
here. Probably latterly the fishing Industry more than It wils — but the lumber 
has always been the dominating industry. 

Mr. Thompson. In the city of Seattle itself what w'ould be the industry— 
that, too? 

Mr. Gill. Yes ; that is included. Lumber probably employs more nien right 
In the city, taking in the suburb of Ballard than anything else besides. 
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Mr. Thompson. As far as you know, what has been the general condition — 
wlmt is the general condition of labor in the lumber industry in and around 
Seattle? 

Mr. Gill. Well, it all has been depressed more or less the last several years, 
and is now. Tliat is, logs have been way down, a great many mills are shut 
down, shingles particularly. I think they are picking up a little again just 
now lately, but there has been a great deal of depre.ssion. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in particular with reference to the relationship which 
exists between the employer in the lumber industry and the employee, what 
would you say with reference to that? 

Mr. Gill. Well, it has not been a satisfactory condition from the standpoint 
of the employee, particularly in tlie shingl(‘ busines.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Particularly in Chamberlin? 

Mr. Gill. In shingling. 

Mr. Thompson. Why do you make that statement? 

Mr. Gill. Well, there was trouble over the wages between the men and the 
shingle-mill owners. You under.stand out at Ballard, there are probably more 
shingle mills than at any one place in the world, and that is where the shingles 
are mostly cut. That Is in the city limits, and for a year or two there has been 
a continuous strike out tln're; it terminated a few months ago, but I think un- 
satisfactory to the employ(*es, and there has always been a feeling of unrest 
there, I think ; and there is throughout the State among the mill employees, 
particularly among the unskilled branches. 

Mr. Thompson. Organized or unorganized? 

Mr*. Gill. They have an organization. The shingle weavers union has an 
organization for practically a comparatively unskilled trade, and it is not 
strong enough to absolutely dominate at all. And whatever hold they have on 
wages they have been compelled to tight for, and they have maintained them- 
selves, or they would not be getting the wages they do. And the fact that 
they could not reduce the wages of the employees, I think, has a great deal to 
do with the fact that a good many of the mills did shut down for quite a 
while. 

Mr. Thompson. In the strikes which you say have occurreii in the shingle 
industry here within the city limits of Ballard, what has been the general 
attitude of the city administration toward the preservation of peace at such 
times? What has been the nature of the strikes with reference to being peace- 
ful or disorderly? 

Mr. Gill. My predeces.sor — there has been no strike nor trouble in Ballard 
since I took office this time. At that time I think my predecessor refused to 
turnish police, and all of the policing work was done by spetdal deputy sheriffs 
furnished by the county sometimes, by the employees, or the men of the em- 
ployers. My own policy has been not to allow the police to interfere in any 
way on one side or another other than to preserve order on the streets. 

Mr. Thompson. In all of these cases wliere you say special deputy sheriffs 
were furnished by the county and in some cases by the employees— I under- 
stand by the last statement you mean that the employers hired men who were 
sworn in as deuuty sheriffs? 

Mr. Gilt.. I think that is true. Now, I don’t want to say that positively. 
That Was the general understanding. That is the understanding I had. I 
wasn’t in office that time, but merely knew superficially. I want you to under- 
stand my statements on these labor questions are just superficial general 
knowledge 1 may be wrong on some of them. My understanding was that 
the mill companies designated these men, and that they were deputized by the 
sheriff. I think that is right. ^ . 

Mr. Thompson. Generally, is that the method used here in handling strikes? 
For Instance, do the employers hire outside agencies, such as the private de- 
tective agencies, or get protectors from other sources that are private, that some- 
times may be kept just as private detectives on the ground, and in other cases 
may be sworn in as deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Gill. I understand that that has been the practice of the county. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. So far as you know, has there ever been any objection 
to such a practice by the organized authorities, either of the city of Seattle, 
the county, or of the State, so far as you know? . ^ v 

Mr Gill. Well, I don’t— I think there has always been a good deal of ob- 
jection by everybody that thinks much of the rights of the ordinary citizen, 
to an employer of labor being able to hire men to perform police functions. 
I have got an objection myself, although I never said much about that. As 
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mayor of the city, I would not tolerate It ; that is, I would not deputize men as 
special police to run anybody’s business. 

Mr. Thompson. Has there ever been as far as you know— I rather imagine 
from your answer it has not been — but has any formal action ever been taken 
by the municipal authorities against the hiring of special guards by the em- 
ployers? 

Mr. Gill. Well, I could state only for myself. When I was mayor for the 
first time — I was elected in 1910 — at that time there was a strike among the 
machinists and the shopmen. I was requested at that time to designate men 
as special policemen in various machine shops, which I refused to do. When I 
took oliice this last time there was a teamsters’ strike on, and the city was 
maintaining some 50 special policemen and paying them. I didn’t deem them 
necessary, and my chief of police and myself let them all out. The matter was 
settled up later on, and we have never had any more to do with it. But so far 
as the policy of the city government when 1 say I have been connected with 
it — I was councilman a good many years — it was always the policy of the city 
government during those times to refuse the employment of, or to allow em- 
ployers of labor to designate their own men for police service. That is my 
policy — always will be. I don’t believe in it. 

Mr. Thompson. Wbat would be your policy, Mr. Gill, in case a strike should 
occur in any Important industry here and the employers should call on you 
for assistance to maintain order and to protect their property? 

Mr. Gill. If the chief of police should say that he thought the police force 
was inadequate, and I agreed with him, I would try myself to name the 
special policemen and make the employers pay for them. That would be my 
idea if I could not get police force enough. Then I would ask the city gov- 
ernment to let me name special policemen myself, and have them paid by the 
city. I would name them myself. I would not allow anybody else to name 
the policemen. That would be my policy if it ever came to that kind of 
situation. 

Mr. Thompson. You say you never had any strikes during your term of 
office? 

Mr. Gill. Yes; there was a teamsters’ strike in existence when I came in 
office. That is all I ever had. The machinists’ strike was on when I was first 
mayor. 

Mr. Thompson, During all these strikes have the employers as such ever 
asked you to do more than to maintain order and protect property? 

Mr. Gill. Well, in the machinists’ strike the employers claimed that their 
property was being jeopardized and they thought I should police their premises 
for them ; but when I investigated the matter I never found that the laboring 
men were doing anything that they hadn’t the right to do, and that whatever 
abuses there were were always as much on one side as the other. We had an 
understanding as to what everybody should do, and we never had any more 
trouble. I never had any trouble with the strikers myself; they always 
seemed to me to be fair here in this city. We have never had anything that 
was serious. 

Mr. Thompson. During those strikes, I take It, there was no destruction of 
the private property of the employers? 

Mr. Gnx. No, sir; never any destruction of private property in this city 
while I have been mayor in any strike that I can recall. 

Mr. Thompson. Were there acts of violence committed during the strike? 

Mr. Gill, Oh, of course, there are always street fights and fist fights between 
men. Take during the teamsters’ strike there was a good deal of fighting — 
some men were beaten occasionally. Nobody could ever very well say on 
whom the blame could be laid. Just ns many times it was the men hired by 
the team owners, the employers’ association, as it was by the men themselves. 
The men employed to break this .strike would go armed, and there would be 
bitter personal feeling, of course, between the men once in a while; but there 
never was, in my opinion, any violence which was sanctioned by the union 
strikers. I never could see that they sanctioned anything of the kind. A 
few hot-headed fellows would get out and fight. The same was true in the 
old machinists’ strike. On the contrary, the shop owners used as much 
violence as anybody else. I remember one factory that undertook to turn 
a hose on a lot of employees In the street. They had a right to be in the 
street. They have used as much violence as the men have. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion from these two experiences which you 
state, with reference to the advisability or necessity of the employers using 
private guards? 
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Mr. Gill. I don’t think they sliould be allowed to use them. I don’t think 
any private individual should be given police authority to use in a fight where 
he is a party. 1 think the policemen should be impartial men, and I don’t think 
an employer’s policemen are impartial men any more than I think the labor 
men’s policemen woi^d be impartial. I don’t think they should be alloweil to 
use them while they are making a fight They should be put on the same 
basis and fight it out. 

Mr. Thompson. From your experience as mayor during these two strikes, 
what views have you with reference to the question of arbitration in in- 
dustrial disputes and what experience as mayor have you had with that 
problem? 

Mr. Gill. Well, that is a pretty broad question, the time is more or less 
limited. 

Mr. Thompson. You did try to get these strikes submitted to arbitration, 
did you not? 

Mr. Gill. How is that? 

Mr. Thompson. You did try to get these strikes submitted to arbitration, 
did you not? 

Mr. Gill. Well, this teamsters’ strike was an illustration of what I think 
could generally be done. We have in this State a compulsory arbitration 
statute which is ineffective because it hasn’t any penalty and is more or less 
a meaningless statute and does not amount to anything. In this teamsters’ 
strike we had asked a body of men — 1 did, 12, I think, prominent business men 
around the town in all walks of life who had no interest one wmy or another — 
they were not employers of labor, because 1 didn’t want them belonging to the 
employers’ association, and they were not labor men. They took the matter up 
with the team owmers and the striking teamsters and worked on it for quite 
a long while seeing what they could do in a perfectly voluntary manner. The 
strike was settled ; both parties lived up to it in perfect good faith, and it 
worked admirably in that instance. They have had no more trouble. The 
teamsters themselves were just as willing, and more willing if anything, than 
the owners were, to settle. Tliat has been my observation, that there are very 
few labor strikes nowadays which, if the employer will look at it in the light 
which he should under the legislation and developments of recent years, could 
not be settled without any trouble. My ob.servallon is that the employee is 
just as reasonable as the employer is. The trouble has been always for so 
mjuiy years that the employer could not get the idea in his head that anybody 
else had any intelligence or rights. They are getting over that idea. I believe 
they are going to realize tliat they are going to be treated as fairly as they 
treat the other men. It probably will be necessary to get legislation to compel 
arbitration where they won’t arbitrate voluntarily. It is a hard thing to legis- 
late on, and hard to enforce. I believe if anybody would try to deal with the 
situation and if the employers and employees tried to, they could settle most 
of them themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Gill, in your term of office as mayor of the city of Seattle 
have industrial disimtes come up before you in an official way or a private way 
in which you have had to deal with them and which have not reached the 
strike stage? 

Mr. Gill. I did not quite catch that last remark. 

Mr. Thompson. Industrial disputes where there have not been strikes, have 
you had to deal with any of those cases, either as a private citizen or mayor? 

Mr. Gill. No ; I have not had to do that. 

Mr. Thompson. What was done by the city in the industrial methods — that 
is, was not the question of relations betw'cen the employee and the employer 
considered; does the city exercise any supervision over that question in any 
shape or form? 

Mr. Gill. No ; only as to a part of it. That is, this city maintains and has 
for many years maintained a free employment bureau of its own — always has; 
that is about the only Instance that w^e have had. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that under the State law? 

Mr. Gill. Of that we have control. We license employment agents — it has 
not worked very satisfactorily, yet it prevents a great many of the abuses. 
There is legislation pending now at the next election where there is an initia- 
tive bill forbidding private employment agents — ^jirobably unconstitutional, in 
my opinion, but the idea of that, though, was to put the employment of labor 
entirely In the hands of the city, I presume. 
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Mr. Thompson, Well, this employment agency you speak of now ns being 
In the hands of the city, have you instances — are they run at the expense of 
the city? 

Mr. Gill. Entirely at the expense of the city. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any detailed knowledge of the work it does, or 
would others speak of that? 

Mr. Gill. Well, I know how it works. It furnishes thousands upon thousands 
of situations to both men and women. It has always worked very satisfac- 
torily, so far as that is concerned. They can get the very best service the city 
can give, for nothing. But the trouble with the employment-agent situation, 
where the private employment agent cuts into it, is that a great many of the 
big employers of labor, their foremen, or somebody in them are dividing the 
money with the employment agents, and tliey will hire only through private 
employment agencies, because the employers are receiving the same service. 
That is why the city office can not be as effective as it might be. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything specific wlilch you would like to give the 
commission upon which you base that judgment, Mr. Gill? 

Mr. Gill. No; I can not think of anytliing. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your view of the bill which is to prohibit private 
employment agencies? 

Mr. Gill. Oh, I never thought very .seriously of it. It goes a long way in 
the direction of paternalism. There are abu.ses in private employment agencies, 
as thei'e are abuses in everything. I do not think the bill is constitutional, 
myself, and for that reason I have not thought very seriously one way or the 
other, I do not think that it will amount to anything if it passes. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. What wag(‘S are paid the city employees who work 
on the streets? 

Mr. Gill, ,$2.75 is the minimum wage paid by the city. There are men in the 
street department who are paid, common labor, who are paid $3 a day, but the 
general run of men, labor, the wage is $2.75. 

Commissioner Lennon. They work eight hours or more per day? 

Mr. Gill. They work eight hours a day. They get two weeks a year vaca- 
tion on pay. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there any rule or regulation of the city or any 
agreement with the employers which reiiuires that they should be union men? 

Mr. Gill, No; no requirement. 

Commissioner Lennon. No requirement of that kind? 

Mr. Gill. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that the practice? 

Mr. Gill. That is the practice by the city. Everything we have outside of 
the library department is civil service. The civil-service board has never made 
unionism or nonunionism a test of city employment, and consequently whatever 
they happen to be when the take the examination they remain. Tliere are in 
the skilled departments, tlie light department particularly, a great many union 
men, probably more union than anybody else, I guess ; that Is simply because 
as a general rule they are better able to pass an examination tlian the others 
are. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are there any large number of Asiatics in this city 
working in different industries? 

Mr. Gill. You mean employed by the city? 

Commissioner Lennon. No. 

Mr. Gill. Employed by others? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Gill. Yes ; there are a lot of Japanese, a good many ; they are not as a 
general rule employed in the skilled trades at all. They are restaurant men 
and domestic help, and a great many of them in the suburbs are getting to be 
vegetable gardeners, probably getting to control the vegetable gardening in and 
around the city. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know whether or not they receive the stand- 
ard wage where they are employed ; that is, the wage that the American would 
receive? 

Mr. Gill. No ; I do not know. I do not think they are, however, although I 
noticed here a little while ago that the Japanese barbers are, a great many of 
them, applying for admission to the .barbers’ union. That matter was being 
very seriously considered by the union Itself. The Japanese are, I think, will- 
ing to put /heir wages on a higher standard, as high a standard as anybody 
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else. In those trades where they are skilled, I don’t think they work for less 
than anybody else ; they don’t if they can help it. 

Commissioner Lennon. You may have noticed in the eastern papers the re- 
ports of Hindus coming in just across the border. Has there been any attempt 
to land them here? , 

Mr. Gill. I’ractically no attempt. There are no Hindus here to speak of. 
There are just a very few. They have tried, and did try some time ago, to come 
in, but I think they were turned back ; did not get in. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman (.’ommons. Mr. Garretson wants to ask some questions. 

Commissioner GAiiiiETSON. Do you believe that it is any greater inconsistency 
under our laws for laboring men to band themselves together as armed bands 
than it is for tlioir employers to maintain armed bands? 

Mr. Gill. No; I think if one is going to be allowed to maintain an armed 
band the other should. I don’t think either of them should. 

Commissioner Gauketson. I agi'ee with you. 

Mr. Gill. If one should, both should. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke as if you were somewhat of a believer 
in compulsory arbitration. When the arbitration becomes compulsory, isn’t it 
a fact that it ceases to be arbitration and only becomes another form of a 
court ? 

Mr. Gill, Yes; that is \\hat it would be, as I say. Now, I don’t want to be 
misunderstood; I would simply say that if you had a compulsory arbitration 
statute it w^ould help those who wanted to settle disputes by conciliation to 
settle them. I Ixdieve it can all be done practically, just us this little strike 
here was, by getting the people together themselves before an impartial body 
of men. I think most of them can be settled, and always could be, if people 
w’ould try to do it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Don’t you really believe, then, that when you put 
it into those statutes in the form of law that what you would advocate is really 
conciliation? 

Mr. Gill. That is wbat I say about that. 

Commissioner Garretson. As against arbitration. 

Mr. Gill. I want to make myself plain on that. 

Commissioner Garretson. As against arbitration of compulsory form? 

Mr. Gill. Yes; but you can’t make a man conciliate with an ax. I want 
something to fall back on if people don’t conciliate. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, then, it becomes really an industrial court, 
if it is compulsory. That is what it woud be, isn’t that it? 

Mr. Gill. Well, you may call it that. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is only another form of legal tribunal. 

Mr. Gill. It depends on the way the act is drawn. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you familiar with the old Erdman Act or the 
new Newlands Act, as applied to Interstate employees of railways? 

Mr.* Gill. Yes; I understand that railroad act. I don’t know about the 


new act. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, the new one has been In vogue since last 
July, I believe, and superseded the Erdman Act. 

Mr. Gill. Yes. 


Commissioner Garretson. It provides for conciliation first, and, if concilia- 
tion falls, then the energies of the administrators of the law are bent toward 
securing the consent of both parties to arbitrate, but there is nothing compul- 


sory at any stage of the game. ^ , , , . , 

Mr. Gill. No. Well, I don’t— I may be a little den.se— I don’t understand the 
difference between conciliation which is compelled by law and an arbitration. 


You might want to call them something different. 

Commissioner Garretson, There is no conciliation compelled by law. 

Mr. Gill. I understand a conciliatory settlement to be one that is settled by 


the people themselves without reference to any legal enactment or any com- 
pulsiim, and that when you can’t get them to conciliate, why, then, you might 
enforce compulsory arbitration. 

Commissioner Garretson. There has not been during the i>eriod in which the 
Erdman Act has l>een in vogue, covering a period from 1907 to the present 
time— it was dormant until that time— there has not been to exceed two in- 
stances in which conciliation was refused by either party— I mean the friendly 
service of the conciliators. It has not always. There are one or two instances 
where it failed. As, for instance, you are familiar with the engineers’ trouble 


of late with the railroad companies? 
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Mr. Gill. Yes. » 

CoHimissiouer Gareetson. There you have a working of the act. They en- 
deavored to conciliate, the final result was that they secured the consent 
of both parties to arbitrate, although there is no cofnpiilsion on either party. 
Do you believe that that would be more desirable than compulsory arbitration 
would? 

Mr. Gill. Yes ; if they would get together, it certainly would. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Well, if they would not? 

Mr. Gill. Well, I want to explain this 'much, that I don’t really pretend to 
be very — possess a very deep knowledge in these matter.s, and I never hired 
anybody. I have simply got a superficial idea of how things could be ad- 
justed. With me it has worked out. You have problems in the East which 
,we don’t have here. You don’t use as much sen.se. You have got capitalists 
that can’t recognize that there is anybody on earth but themselves. You have 
got employees that are ignorant. We h.ave got a different class to deal with 
out here. My own personal opinion has been, as mayor of this city, that as 
long as the executive of the city wants to see these p(‘ople treated fairly, and 
if the employer understands in the beginning that he has got to stand on his 
own bottom and make his own fight, that he will conciliate and join in arbi- 
tration, and that everything that ever comes up while I am mayor will be 
settled without any trouble. They will always fight and always refuse arbitra- 
tion as long as the governing heads are elected and controlled only by one 
side, as they are mostly in the East. Out here they are not. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. On the other hand, if the chief executl.ve of the 
municipality, or of the State, as the case may be, was absolutely dominated 
hf one Interest or the other, it matters not which, then would not compulsory 
arbitration become a deadly weapon? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, it would; unquestionably would. 

Commissioner (iAkretson. Have you ever given any consideration, Mr. Mayor, 
to how limited the field is — the field of absolutely unbiased arbitrators on llie 
part of the labor men? 

Mr. Gill. No; I don’t think they are limited in their clioice out here at all. 

Commissioner Garuktson. How many men in your acquaintance can rise 
superior to their property interests in giving a verdict? 

Mr. Gill. Well, I can get arbitrators who haven’t any property Interests, 
khat is, who are affected by the particular industry involved in the strike. I 
don’t mean a bunch of paupers. 

(\jmmlssloner Gaeretson. Has it ever occurred to you that every employer 
of labor Is himself disqualified for service as an arbitrator on the wage question? 

Mr. Gill. Oh, no ; I know lots of employers of labor that I regard as honest. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. And so do I. Rut when it comes to raising the 
wage of some other employee when he thought it would react on his own men, 
then he might be honest and still not be desirous of doing that? 

Mr. Gill. Oh, yes ; if you are going to get down to a proposition that every- 
body that owns a dollar is a crook 

Commissioner Gaeretson. I know .some men who don't own a dollar who are 
crooks. 

Mr. Gill. That is all aside. I think that is taking too broad a view of the 
dishonesty of everybody, which I don’t believe. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. I have been seeking arbitrators for 30 years, and 
it is the outgrowth of my experience for that many years on the subject. When 
you take that phase of It and consider that every labor employer has a direct 
interest in the going wage, how many of them are qualified to act as arbi- 
trators in industrial disputes that take In wages? 

Mr. Gill. Oh, unquestionably the great body of them probably would be, 
you might say, disqualified by personal Interest or prejudice; but there are a 
great many men in every municipality who have no relation of that kind who 
can settle these disputes You don’t need necessarily to get an employer of 
labor. You could get even a lawyer— he might arbitrate something— or a 
rdiyslcian or a doctor or a minister. I had on this conciliation board of mine 
that kind of men mostly, because I didn’t want the employers of labor. But 
we had no trouble in getting a body of men, very prominent people of all 
grades, and I think the labor men were perfectly satisfied after they got 
through that they acted fairly and impartially in their effort to settle the 
matter. It was a most Important matter to settle. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. Isn’t it a fact that the labor man usually accepts 
the situation, whether he is satisfied or not ; isn’t that the history of the 
moyement? 
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Mr. Gill. My understanding is when a man is licked, whether a laboring 
man or a capitalist, he always accepts it. I always looked at it In that way. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Lots of men don’t know when they are licked. 

Mr. Gill. Most of them do. 

Commissioner Gak'retson. It is not because of being licked when you accept 
an arbitration verdict. 

Mr. Gill. We have feeble-minded homes for men who don’t know when they 
are licked. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Do you look on the arbitration verdict as one to 
be accepted after you are licked? Arbitration is before it comes to war, while 
it is still hanging in the balance. If you are licked, the other side wouldn’t 
arbitrate. 

Mr. Gill. That is true. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am speaking of the faith that underlies the 
acceptance of the verdict of the arbitration board. 

Mr. Gill. You have given this thing a great deal more study than I have. 
I am really not qualitied to say, looking at it from the standpoint of the 
employee along the lines you have suggested, whether I would as a matter of 
final analysis, and I had the enactment or not of compulsory arbitration — 
whether I would advise it or not. It simply has looked to me, as one who hasn’t 
given this matter much study, but from the standpoint of the employee him- 
self — and he is the man I generally think more of than the employer, because 
the employer can look out for himself better — in the final analysis where 
I (‘ould get these people together and settle — that Is, where there is hope of 
settlement — that they should get together and settle. You can sometimes make 
a big employer settle if he thinks he has to. 

Commissi(jner Garretson. The altitude of the employer himself toward that 
circumscribed field is something like this; In one case where the arbitration 
of a very large matter was proposed by a large railroad we took the position 
we would accept no employer of labor; we would accept no owner of stock of 
corporations or politician. Here is his interpretation: “My God, we wouldn’t 
have nobody left but preachers and walking delegates.” You can see where 
the field is narrowed to from the standpoint of the employer if you take the 
interested men out. If you study arbitration from that standpoint, as a party 
in interest in the arbitration naturally does, would it not narrow the field 
greatly? 

lilr. Gill. Oh, yes; it narrows the field, but, then, everything has Its limits. 
You elect your judges and you are narrowed down to lawyers. It might be 
better if we were not confined to that, but you have a good deal broader field 
in arbitrators than you have in judges. You have real estate men and in- 
surance agents and things like that. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know whether there is any city or 
State supervision of employment offices? 

Mr. Gill. Well, there are some State laws affecting it, although here we 
control them, in so far as they are controlled, by city ordinance. We supervise 
them in a measure. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the extent of that supervision; are 
they required to pay license? 

Mr. Gill. Our ordinance has this kind of provision ; A man that is employed 
by a private employment agency must go to the place of the job and the em- 
ployer must indorse on his slip, if they refuse him employment, why. They 
put it there, and we have a kind of record of it. If the man comes back — for 
instance, a crooked employment office sends him up to a job and there is no 
job — when he comes back, if he hasn’t a job he can go to the employment 
agent, and he pays back the money. If he doesn’t, we can revoke his license. 
It hasn’t happened often that we have had to do that on account of this 
provision. The council passes on every license, and they can revoke the license. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who revokes the license? 

Mr. Gill. The city council has the right of revocation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have an officer or staff in charge of this 
supervision? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir; it is a branch of the civil service department of the 
city. The secretary of the civil service board has supervision over that, and 
if he recommends to the council that the license be revoked, the council has 
that right. It is a measure of protection, and it saves a good many people 
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from being robbed, as they are always; but still there are abuses that we 
can not get away from. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give us the name of the secretary. 

Mr. Gill. A. H. Grout Is secretary of the civil service board. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A. H. Grout? • 

• Mr. Gill. Arthur H. Grout ; he can tell you in full — or ^Ir. Kenyon, his 
assistant. 

Commissioner Garbetson. He really exercises a jurisdiction as wide as the 
scope of the employment office? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has charge of the city municipal employ- 
ment office? 

Mr. Gill. He has ; he is secretary of the civil service board — Mr. Grout. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then the civil service commission is not only 
a civil service commission, but also an employment office? 

Mr. Gill. Yes ; tlie secretary is ex officio head of tlie employment office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who Is secretary of the civil service commis- 
sion — the same man? 

Mr. Gill. Mr. Grout, the same man. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He is also head of the employment ofilce? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke a moment ago apparently to the effect 
- that the employment office was not quite as satisfactory as it might be. Did 
you have in mind any methods by which it could be improved? 

Mr. Gill. No, sir; I haven’t, for the simple reason I see the limitation in 
this way : Most of these large railroad companies employ men out of the city ; 
most of the big mills—their men are coming and going all the time — they deal 
with private employment offices, I have always presumed, because somewhere 
is some boss who is getting part of the fee. That may be an unfair assump- 
tion, but that seems to me the hardest thing to combat and It limits our field 
of employment in that way. 

Acting Chairman CoiiMONS. Does your civil service commission hold ex- 
aminations for all employees of the city government? 

Mr. Gill. Every employee of the city government except the hospital staff, 
the city treasurer’s employees, and one city department, those are exceptions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who is the officer that is responsible for holding 
those examinations; is that Mr. Grout here? 

iMr. Gill. He has charge of them; yes, sir; under the direction of the 
board. The civil service board consists of three members. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are appointed? 

Mr. Gill. They are appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the council, 
and they are at the head of the civil service commission. Theoretically, they 
hold the examinations, but it devolves upon the secretary. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the municipality have any municipal utili- 
ties which it owns and operates, like waterworks and light plants? 

Mr. Gill. It owns the water department and light and has a small asphalt 
plant and maintains its own city emergency hospital. That is all that the 
city owns, I think. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have they any interest in the street car system? 

Mr. Gill, Oh, yes; we started on a street car system and own one line 
about 4 miles in length in the city and another about 9 miles in length 
which was given to the city if it would take charge of it, running out Into a 
pVactically undeveloped territory at the south end of the city. It hasn’t any 
connection up to the city yet, and we haven’t got very far started on the street 
car proposition as yet. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are the employees under civil service? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The old employees were taken over by the 
city at that time, or not? 

Mr. Gill. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A new staff? 

Mr. Gill. New men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they organized — have a union? 

Mr. Gill. No, sir; I don’t think so. The street car employees of the city 
have never been organized. Some years ago there was a very serious, long 
drawn out strike. That is about 8 or 10 years ago, and the men were b^ten. 
®^nce that ^ime they never have been organized. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have more unemployed in the winter 
than in the summer? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is It very much larger? 

Mr. Gill. How Is that? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it very much larger? 

Mr. Gill. Oh, yes ; I think it increases very noticeably. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the city undertaken in any way to provide 
for the unemployed in winter? 

Mr. Gill. The city maintains a building out in the south suburb of the city 
where they are clearing a lot of land. Any man that goes to the city police 
station and reports he is broke or has no place to go or stay, they send him 
up there and let him sleep and eat, and let him work a couple of hours clearing 
land to pay for it. It maintains that all the time. No man need come to town 
and go hungry and have no place to sleep if he will report to the police station 
and be sent out During last winter when the employment question got a 
little serious at one time the city appropriated some eight or ten thousand 
dollars, I think, that the street superintendent used in hiring men to clear 
some street slides at that time. They were given alternate days so as to 
make it cover a good many men. They got $2.75 a day, and that was used to 
relieve the situation. Outside of that all the city does is to maintain this 
place where any man can go and sleep and get something to eat. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is under your police department? 

Mr. Gill. That is under the police department. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not under the civil-service department? 

Mr. Gill. No, sir ; not under the civil-service department. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that they are the ones that select these men 
for the jobs in the winter? 

Mr. Gill. The occasion that I spoke of, that was rather an emergency 
proposition and really w'as an unlawful act. They had no right to employ 
anyone who wasn’t a civil-service employee, but then the mayor and the street 
department simply went ahead and put these men to work. They had no right 
to do it theoretically, because they were not civil-service eligibles. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The policy of the city seems to be to provide 
some opportunity for work every winter, and not only this emergency appro- 
priation you mentioned, but also this other line? 

Mr. Gill. The city always maintains a place out near one of the parks, 
which Is being cleared up, where men may go and get a meal and sleep over 
night— sleep until he gets a job. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that a kind of work that can be profitably 
done in winter? 

Mr. Gill. There is no profit in it to the city, but it gives them work and 
makes them pay in a measure for what they get. It is profitable to the extent 
it is clearing land, which is needed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is your winter so severe that the ground 
freezes? 

Mr. Gill. The ground never freezes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is possible to shift a good deal of construction 
work of the city into the winter? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir; they can do that kind of work. The city maintains, for 
instance, the jail stockade. Men that get more than a five-day sentence are 
sent to the stockade, which is in one of the parks that is being cleared up. 

It is not being usetl as a park now, but it must be cleared up. Instead of the 
rock pile, they put them to clearing ground. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You think the city does take care of the men in 
the winter? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir ; most any man who is down and out can always find some 
place he can sleep overnight and get a meal that will satisfy his hunger. We 
always do that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you think that would be preferable to 
place that under the head of the city employment office? 

Mr. Gill. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You think it would be better to leave it to the 
police? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir; leave It to the police. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A man has to be a beggar to get a job, does he? , 
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Mr. Gill. No, sir; he would not have to be a beggar. A man unfortunate 
enough to have to ask relief, simply has to go to the police department and 
state he has no place to sleep. In a great many cities of the country they go 
and report in that way and are allowed to lie on the cement floor, and here 
they are allowed to go to a decent bunk, and I would not# say it was begging. 
It is a good deal better from the city’s standpoint than to have them standing 
on the streets touching everybody that comes along for money and spending it 
for liquor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We can get this information from Mr. Kenyon, 
can we? 

Mr. Gill. Yes ; or Mr. Grout will give you the full Information on the civil- 
service matter. Anybody in the police department will tell you all about the 
employment end of it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Whom would you get from the police depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Gill. I think that Chief Griffith leaves the city to-night. He could 
probably get 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who w'ould have charge of it In the police de- 
partment? 

Mr. Gill. Well, it is all right under the head. I would suggest Inspector 
Powers, Mike Powers, who is the Inspector, and who would be chief in the 
absence of Chief Grillith leaving the city to-night. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who handles licenses in the city? 

Mr, Gill. The saloon licenses and the employment licenses are granted by 
the city council by ordinance. All of the small peddling licenses and show 
licenses are issued, as a matter of course, by the comptroller, to whomever 
may pay him the money for them. But the saloons and employment licenses 
are kept strictly uikUt the city council’s office. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is the city license for a saloon? 

Mr, Gill. A saloon — $1,000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does that cover all, like a bar in a hotei or 
restaurant? 

Mr. Gill. Any bar which sells liquor must pay $1,000, and if a saloon in 
addition to that maintains a dining room in connection it pays an additional 
license of $250. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many licenses are there issued to saloons to 
soil liquor in Seattle? 

Mr. Gill. Q’he city charter limits the number to, I think it is, about 300. I 
have forgotten the exact number. That can never be exceeded. We have 
been running to the limit for a great many years. There can be no additional 
licenses. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they issued In proportion to the number of 
citizens? 

Mr. Gill. No; the number was fixed at an arbitrary figure by charter 
amendment several years ago. It can not be increased until the city has 
500,000 population. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the closing hours and opening hours of 
the saloons? 

Mr. Gill. They close at 1 o’clock, except on Saturday, when they close at 
12 o’clock ; they open at 6. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they open on Sundays, holidays, or election 
day? 

Mr. Gill. They are open on holidays, but not on election days and Sundays. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any licenses issued in restricted dis- 
tricts, or are there any restricted districts? 

Mr. Gill. There is no restricted district here now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long since? 

Mr. Gill. Since March, a little before March, 1911, when I retired. 
[Laughter.] It is a matter of local history. I was elected mayoi' 

Commissiouer O’Connell. I must have struck an amusing spot. 

Mr. Gill. It is understood better by the public in general than It is by you 
gentlemen. I was elected In March, 1910, as mayor of this city, on a platform 
to maintain a segregated district 

Commissioner O’Connell. Maintain It I 

Mr. Gill. I was elected, and I was a believer in maintaining the district 
segregated, segregating these women. My opponent was not, I was elected. 
I maintainei^thls district. Various complications arose, among others the fact 
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tliat the women became eligible to vote, and I made a wrong start apparently 
with the chief of iwlice, and I was recalled, and the mayor abolished the 
restricted district He maintained the women mostly in the residence district 
of the city, and his successor also. M the meantime the State legislature 
passed what is known as one of these abatement acts, whereby there can be 
no such district maintained by any official ; consequently we have no restricted 
district at the present time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, if there isn’t any known restricted district, 
is there any other form of districting or method whereby such places are 
carried on? 

Mr. (Jill. Not as such. There is no such thing as a known house of prostitu- 
tion in the city. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Houses of assignation? 

Mr. Gill. 1 am informed that there are some, and inevitably must be; but 
it is kept, whatever there is, under the present chief of police — I have been giv- 
ing but very little attention to it. It is all haudleil by Mr. Griffith, and as the 
thing is recognized it does not exist at the present time in the residence district 
at all. But I presume there .are a great many of these women living around in 
certain classes of hotels and places of that kind -where they will always 
congregate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What licenses do the ordinary peddlers on the 
street pay? 

3Ir. Gill. Oh, they vary. The jewelry iieddlers, for them I think the license 
is prohibitive, or something like $15 or .$20 a day. These fish peddlers pay, I 
think, $10 a quarter. There is a varj ing and what I call an erratic schedule 
of peddlers’ licenses in this city, and it is low as to necessaries and high as to 
jewelry and such things. The others are small. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say that when the women se- 
cured the vote here it rather changeil the face of things in the city. Has it had 
an effect on cleansing the morals of the community politically and otherwise? 

Mr. Gill. Yes; I think it has. I think it has. I don’t want to say that the 
fact that the woimm had the vote was due to the fact that 1 was recalleil, 
although I think a great many of them voted against me on that one issue of 
the restricted district. 1 ran the following year. I ran again against the man 
who beat me, and was beaten by Mayor O’Connell. This year I was elected. 
Now, speaking generally of their iniiuence on the morals and things of that kind ; 
why, I might he said to be prejudiced if I said I thought they had. I was 
elected this spring by a very large vote, and satisfied a great many women 
voters. But, as to what the effect has been generally I think it has been a very 
good effect. It has been a good effect on all ofii('l}ils. A great many officials 
can’t do some things that they could do before women had the vote — morally, 
and in a great many other respei.ds. It has been a good iniiuence, and I wasn’t 
a woman suffragist from the beginning, either. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Are you now? 

Mr. Gill. I am. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Lennon. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 was just going to ask this question : Have the wage 
earners of the city, either organized or unorganized, given any exiiression as 
to their attitude as to the segregatetl district? 

Mr. Gill. No; never have taken any attitude on it at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have they on the saloon license question, 
prohibition? 

Mr. Gill. Never have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has any Investigation been made here, or an| 
discussion respecting the increased cost of living among wage earners? 

Mr. Gill. No ; I don’t think so, as organizations. I do not recollect of having 
hoard anything of the kind ; no. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Respecting the increased cost of living in the 
last 10 or 15 years, has it been noticeable in this district? 

Mr. Gill. Oh, yes; it has been noticeable. I can testify to that, and I think 
everybody else; but the fact that the cost of living has increased possibly 
proportionately, it has not increased as much here as In some other places, for 
the reason that the town was for a long time ahead of its buildings for people 
to live in, and rents were always high. And then there came rather a period 
of reaction when tliere were more buildings than tliere were peoj^le, and rents 
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went down, and while other things may have been up rents were comparatively 
down. 

Acting Ohairpian Commons. Who could give us the information on tliat ques- 
tion of rents? 

Jlr. Gill. Oh, you have a number of men here, I notice, that are suiipmnaed 
from the various organizations, that, in my opinion, can give you as clear an 
idea along that line as anybody. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, anybody who has made any investiga- 
tion that would cover that? 

^ir. Gill. No; tliere has never been any organized investigation of the ques- 
tion out here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1 think that is all. 

Mr. Thomi'son. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Thompson, 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Gill, in the case of a strike breaking out in the city, we 
will take it, that assumes large proportions, what view do you take of your 
duties and responsibilities so far as the use of the police is concerned? 

Mr. Gill. Simply that every policeman shall do his duty just as though he 
would be — as though there were no strike; simply enforce the city ordinances 
as to fighting and keep the streets clear as he would on an ordinary day when 
there was no strike on and attend to his business as a policeman without bias 
or prejudice one way or the other. As I say, if the situation got beyond con- 
trol, where a mob got violent or anything of that kind, then I should simply, 
as I have the right to do under our city charter in case of an emergency — I have 
the right to appoint as many policemen as I want to on pay as city men until 
Ihe next regular meeting of the city council. Unless the council indorses my 
action these men go out. It puts the ultimate responsibility onto the council, 
although I would have the right if they met and adjourned and threw my men 
out, I would declare an emergency the next day. That is the way I would handle 
it, I would expect the city policemen, of the city’s own appointing, paid their 
$100 a month, to be city men and have them be unbiased and impartial and 
have them make arrests just exactly to the extent they would have to do. 

Mr. Thompson. Apparently your experience here has been the same as that 
of the chief executives in cities elsewhere, as a sort of mediator or conciliator 
in the cases of industrial trouble. Would that fact, the fact that you are to act 
as such, Inil lienee you cither consciously or unconsciously by your handling of 
tia police? 

Mr. Gill. I don’t think so; no; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Thompson. What views do you take of chief executives of cities handling 
the iKiiice directly for the purpose of bringing about conciliation or arbitration 
where either of the parties don’t want it? 

Mr. Gill. Well, I liave only had the one experience. Now, here was the 
way this teamsters’ strike situation worked. The city was full of special police- 
men — tliere were 50 of them, q'lie minute those 50 men were let out there was, 
in my opinion, better control of the whole situation than when they were in. 
They were men who didn’t know police business. Some of them may have been 
biased one way, and some probably the other. It aggravated the situation 
rather than aided it, and the minute those men were out — and so far as that Is 
concerned, except, ns I say, in isolated instances where a couple of these men met 
and had a private fight of their own — we never had any disorder. And I never 
had any disorder to contend with on the part of labor unions in this city. They 
never violated any ordinances. They may have got out and claimed to do things 
which they had a right to do. Tlie biggest man in tlie employers’ association is 
a man that could not see tiie rights of the individual as against the manufac- 
turing corporations under any conditions, nor don't want to, nor never will. 
But the ordinary kind of man will. And I have never had as much trouble yet 
here from the standpoint of violence, organized violence, turning the hose on 
the men — I never had anything from the men ; It is the employer who wants that. 
And I have never had any timuble with organized labor. And from that stand- 
point I have never seen that they showed a disposition here to be violent. 
They wanted the things they have got a right to have, and that is all they 
have done to me. 

Mr. Thompson. Take a case where there is a strike and the employer has 
hired private detectives or gun men or other people, and the strikers or em- 
ployees are asking for protection against them. Take that ca.se on the one side, 
and take it on the other side that the employer is asking for police protection 
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against the destruction of his factory or property. Now, take it that either one 
of these people are asking for protection, and should not meet the views that 
the city executive has of conciliation and arbitration. Do you believe that the 
executive would have the right to withhold the police force in order to enforce 
or persuade either side to agree to something that they didn’t believe in? 

Mr. Gill. Oh, he could not compulsorily do it. But I could do this, assuming 
that this state of facts existed, that some union was going to destroy some- 
body’s property ; I would put the whole police force down there to protect that 
property, assuming that condition to come about. But I don’t assume the con- 
dition while I am mayor of this city where any employer of labor will have a 
lot of armed strike breakers, because I will disarm them and won’t have them 
in there, nor will I have a lot of armed union men. I have never seen them 
try to arm, and I would not let them, nor I would not allow the employer to 
arm the men, nor I won’t let him make his own men policemen. I will furnish 
the policemen to protect his property if his property is in danger, if I have to 
take everybody in town to protect it. I don’t assume any condition of that 
kind ever will arise in Seattle. I have never seen anything that looked like 
it might ever. 

Mr. Thompson. Neither would you give or withhold police force in order to 
induce either party to take any action you wanted to bring about — arbitration, 
for instance? 

Mr. Gill. Why, I think the fact that I refused to maintain 50 men on the 
city’s pay roll as special policemen here last spring had considerable to do in 
inducing people to get together in this littie teamsters’ strike. It wasn’t, as a 
matter of fact, the team owners we had our ditticulty with, it is what is known 
as the employers’ association here, mostiy big men who are absolutely nonunion, 
maintaining this employers’ as.sociation. It was through them that my prede- 
cessor put these men in as special policemen. As long as they can have all the 
special policemen they want and the taxpayers and the city care for them, 
they don’t care much about settling things. And as soon as they can’t, why 
they begin to feel conciliatory immediately. That is my experience. 

Mr. Thompson. What theory did the employer have of the use of the police? 

Mr. Gill. Why, he had the theory that if you let him, he will have his em- 
ployees for policemen paid by the city. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, what would these police do, would they make 
attacks on strikers, would they protect property from <lestru(‘tlon? 

Mr. Gill. I think that is the assumption. I think back East tlioy would prol)- 
ably go out and shoot a lot of men. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting (’hairman (’ommons. Mr. Thompson, call your next witness? 

Mr. Thompson. Hon. E. W. Olson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. W. OLSON. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please give your name to the reporter? 

Mr. Olson. Edward W. Olson. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address? 

Mr. Olson. Olympia. 

Mr. Thompson. And your occupation or position? 

Mr. Olson. State labor commi.ssioner. 

Mr. Thompson. How long, Mr. Olson, have you been .Stat(‘ labor commis- 
sioner? 

Mr. Olson. Since April 7, 1913. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the commissioner appointed under some special act of 
the legislature creating that office? 

Mr. Olson. Under a special act creating the bureau of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. When was that act passed, if you kno^\^■ about? 

Mr. Olson. The act was passed In 1897. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is there any special commission that is appointed 
under an act of this State of recent date? 

Mr, Olson. An Industrial commission? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Olson. Yes; industrial welfare commission. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you in your position as labor commissioner had any- 
thing to do with that commission? 

Mr. Olson. I am chairman of that commission. 
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Mr. Thompson. You may tell us, If you please, Mr. Olson, generally the 
scope and purpose of your department of labor? 

Mr. Olson. Of the bureau of labor? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Olson. The scope of that department Is to enfosce all of the labor 
laws of the State, and to look after the welfare of the laboring people gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Thompson. How many inspectors have you to carry out the law of the 
State and into what divisions are they divided? 

Mr. Olson. I have an assistant, a lady assistant, to enforce the laws for 
women; five inspectors who go through the factories in the State, State fac- 
tory inspectors ; also two steamboat inspectors. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in a general way you can state, if you can offhand, 
the list — the laws of this State relating to industrial matters that come within 
the supervision of that bureau. 

Mr, Olson. All of the law's? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, generally, the law, the child-labor law and so on. 

Mr. Olson. We have three statutes pertaining to child labor. Then we have 
the w'omen’s eight-hour law and several minor statutes pertaiping to the wel- 
fare of women outside of the minimuni-w'age law'. We have the 10-hour law 
for street car men and w'e have the mine inspectors’ law for the inspection 
of coal mines. We have the eiglit-hour public work law for all contract labor 
that is employed on public works. It is impossible for me to here enumerate 
all of the minor laboring laws that w'e have. 

Mr. Thomi'son. That is the general field? 

Mr. Olson. Xes ; 1 w’ould be glad to give the commission a copy of the laws. 

JMr. Thompson. We w'ould be very glad to have those. In your opinion, is 
the force that you have adequate to cause the various laws within your juris- 
dictitm to be fulfilled and enforced? 

(A pamphlet entitled “Labor Law's of the State of Washington,” edition 
19J3, compiled by Edward W. Olson, commissioner of labor, was subsequently 
submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Olson. I think in order to fulfill all of the functions of the bureau of 
labor it would be necessary at least to treble our force. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, from your experience as head of the bureau, 
are the laws lu're, with reference to the subject you have supervision of, 
gciiorally lived up to or not? 

vlr. OLvSon. Beg i)ardon? 

Mr. Thompson. Are the law's relating to indu.strial matters generally lived 
up to in this State, or not? 

Mr. Oi.soN. As far as I can determine they are generally lived up to. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the report of your inspectors as they go around? 

Mr. Olson. That Is the report of the inspectors as a general rule. We find 
violations under some of our laws, and it is almost impossible at times to 
enforce them. 

Mr. Thompson. What laws, for instance? 

Mr. Olson. The eiglit-hour law for w'omen is a very hard law to enforce, 
from the fact that it is impossible to get a woman to go on the witness stand 
against her employer, in many cases. We may subpoena them, but we find 
when they go on tlic witness stand that they use every effort to evade questions 
that are put to them and to protect the employer. This has generally been 
done in fear of discharge, 

Mr. Thompson. W’hat means do you take, then, to get the evidence in the 
case? 

Mr. Olson. We liave no adequate means, because we can’t do picket duty 
to get this evidence. 

Mr. Thompson. Your force is not adequate? 

Mr. Olson. Our force is not adequate, 

Mr. Thompson. Do you hold any executive sessions where witnesses are 
heard in private? 

Mr. Olson. We do wherever it is possible. 

Mr. Thompson. And in cases of pro.secutlon, of course you have to put the 
witnesses on the stand, or as commissioner of the bureau 

Mr. Olson. We must put the witnesses on the stand. 

Mr. Thompson. And bring an action in the ordinary courts? 

Mr. Olson. In the ordinary courts. 
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Mr. Thompson. And In the trial of those cases you need the direct witnesses? 

Mr. Olson. The direct witnesses. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie inspector Is not permitted to speak except as to what 
he knows of his own knowledge, I take it? 

Mr. Olson. That lo right. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Olson. I am not. 

Mr, Thompson. With reference to the work of the commission which has 
established the minimum wage here, or is establishing minimum wages, what 
is the general scope and force of that commission, and how is it organized, 
and what does It do? 

Mr. Olson. The general scope? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr, Olson. The general scope of that law is to create a living minimum 
wage for women and minors employed in the different industries of our State. 
And this wage is establislied i)y holding conferences that are called together 
by the commission, a conference for each industry. Did you want to know 
further about the scope of the work? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes ; go right ahead. 

Mr. Olson. Of our past work, is tliat of interest to the commission? 

* Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Olson. Our first conference Avas called to order on, I think it was 
March 31 of tliis year, which was for the purpose of establishing a minimum 
wage and conditions of labor in the mercantile industry in this State. This 
conference was in session for about two days, and made a recommendation to 
the commission that a wage of $10 per week be established for women em- 
ployed in that industry, and also other conditions of labor; all of which were 
adopted by the ooinmission and put into effect on the 27th day of June. 

(See Olson Exhibit No, 1.) 

The second conference was held in the month of May and was for the pur- 
pose of establishing a minimum wage in factories, the recommendation being 
made by that conference of $8.90 per week for women employed in that in- 
dustry, and other conditions of labor also. These recommendations were 
adopted by the commission and became effective on the first of this month. 

(See Olson Exhibit No. 2.) 

The third conference was held a few days after that, and was for the pur- 
pose of establishing a minimum wage in laundries. That conference recom- 
mendeil a wage of $8.50 for women employed in that Industry, together with 
other conditions of lal)or. This wage was rejected by the commission on the 
ground that it was not a sufficient sum upon which a woman would be able to 
live. Through the investigation made by the conference we had facts and 
figures that justified the commission in rejecting this recommendation. 

(See Olson Exhibit No. 3.) 

A new c*onfereuce was called which recommended to the commission the wage 
of $9 per week. And this was adopted, together with other conditions of labor 
recommended by the conference. 

The fifth conference was that of the telegraph and telephone industries, 
which recommended a minimum wage of $9 per week, which recommendation 
was also accepted by the commission and put into effect-— or rather goes Into 
effect on the 7th of next September. 

Mr. Thompson. September 7 next? 

Mr. Olson. That covers the amount of work we have so far done. We have 
under investigation now the canning industry, the fruit picking industry, and 
several other occupations In which women are employed — office girls, hotel 
help, restaurant help, and so on. 

Mr. Thompson. You may state, Mr. Olson, in your own way, how the com- 
mission, is called to act upon this information and establish minimum wages? 
At whose Instance, and what machinery did you use in carrying out the investi- 
gation; how you got your evidence, etc.? 

Mr. Olson. I might go back a little bit and state what the requirements of 
the law are in selecting these conferences. The law requires that an equal num- 
ber of employees and employers shall sit in these conferences, together with one 
or more members representing the disinterested public. The commission is also 
authorized by that law to formulate rules and regulations governing the conduct 
of these conferences. And in these rules and regulations the commission de- 
cided to appoint three members representing the employers, three representing 
the public, and three representing the employees. The law retjuires that a 
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member of the commission shall be chairman of these conferences. The mem- 
ber of the commission who is chairman of this conference does not vote on the 
questions submitted to the conference. In handling these conferences the cost 
of living is the main topic to be considered; although other questions are per- 
mitted to enter into the discussion. • 

Mr. Thompson. At whose instance are these conferences called to take up any 
particular industry? Does the commission itself pick out an industry, or do 
individuals request the commission to take an industry up? 

Mr. Olson. The law requires that the commission shall investigate the cost 
of living of women employed in different industries in the State. That was 
the first work of the commission, to Investigate the different Industries, and the 
cost of living; and in doing so the commission found that in nearly all of the 
industries in the State so far investigated the wages paid were not sufficient 
to cover the cost of living of a woman worker emfiloyed in these industries. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Then the first investigations were undertaken by the com- 
mission itself? 

Mr. Olson. Yes. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Now, in carrying on the work of investigation, take, for 
Instance, the first one you made, the establishment of the minimum wage, the 
lO-hour day for women in mercantile establishments, how was that carried on, 
how many investigators did you have, what was the scope of their investigation? 

Mr. Olson. The commission did the main work of investigation, and also em- 
ployed, I believe, five investigators in different parts of the State to enter into 
a comprehensive investigation of the cost of living and the conditions of labor 
and other things pertaining to that question. 

Commissioner Garketson. Covering how long a period, Mr. Olson? 

Mr. Olson. How long a period? 

Commissioner Gakretson. How far back did you go — 10, 12, or 15 years? 

Mr. Olson. No; that investigation was only for the pre.sent. 

Commissioner Garretson. Only in the immediate present? 

Mr, Olson. Only in the immediate present. 

Mr. Thompson. When you say the main part of the work was done by the 
commission, what do you want us to understand by that — that they made an 
investigation, or that they had hearings at which they sat, or what? 

Mr. Olson. This investigation was a personal investigation made by mem- 
bers of the commission, and also by employed investigators. In connection with 
tliat we held public hearings. We held 16 public hearings in the different parts 
of the State, some of tliem for employers and some for employees ; this In order 
to get all of the Information and data possible with tlie very least effort, be- 
cause of the fact that our appropriation was not so large that we could employ 
very many investigators. 

Mr. Thompson. Were the public hearings taken down in shorthand? 

^Ir. Olson. Not in shorthand. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any public printed records of the results of these 
hearings— what was gotten there? 

Mr, Olson. No; there are none. 

Mr. Thompson. That this commission could have the use of? 

Mr. Olson. No reports printed of these hearings. 

Mr. Thompson. What individual work did the commissioners do, and how 
did they carry it on outside of the public hearings? You say they made indi- 
vidual investigations. Were different trades apportioned off for each com- 
missioner, or how? 

Mr. Olson. To some extent; yes. The commissioners, the different com- 
missioners residing in different parts of the State were exi)ected to and did 
cover those parts as thoroughly as possible. 

Mr. Thompson. And submit reports in writing? 

Mr. Olson. To some extent; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. How would the commission get the benefit of the work of the 
man, the whole commission? 

Mr. Olson. The work of each member of the commission? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Olson. That was brought about by employing a special investigator, 
Miss Gleason, or Oregon, secretary of the industrial welfare commission, who 
made a conjprehensive survey of the State, taking Into consideration also the 
data that had been secured by the other investigators and members of the 
comiplsslon, from all of which a report was compiled. 
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Mr. Thompson. And upon her survey she took Into consideration the work 
of the commissioners and your other investigators, and you made these various 
findings? 

Mr. Olson. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In .these different industries? 

Mr. Olson. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Could this commission be furnished with a copy of her 
report, her survey? 

Mr. Olson. I will send you one. 

(A pamphlet entitled “Report of the Industrial Welfare Commission of the 
State of Washington,” prepared by Caroline J. Gleason, dated Olympia, Wash., 
March, 1914, was subsequently submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in the act appointing this commission, it is stated it 
shall be unlawful to employ women or minors in any industry or occupation 
within the State of Washington under conditions of labor detrimental to their 
liealth or morals, or at wages which are not adequate to their maintenance. 
Has your commission, or has the commission so far made any finding as to 
what is detrimental to health or what is detrimental to morals? 

Mr. Olson. Any particular finding? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; I take it on the wage question you have made certain 
specific findings. 

Mr. Olson. Well, In order to be within our legal bounds, we have made par- 
ticular findings which are to some extent embodied in our report. 

Mr. Thompson. As to the health and morals proposition? 

Mr. Olson. Yes. The morals proposition, however, we did not cover, be- 
cause that had no direct bearing on the establishing of the minimum wage. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in the question of the health proiwsltlon can you recall 
generally some of the findings that you have made on that phase of the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Olson. Some of the findings that have been made? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; by your commission. 

Mr. Olson. It is rather hard for me to cite those here at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. Passing that subject for the moment, then — has your com- 
mission established a minimum wage for minors? 

Mr. Olson. Yes; minors under the age of 18? 

Mr. Thompson. What is that minimum wage, or when was it established? 

Mr. Olson. We treated the question of minors in each industry separately, 
and so far we have established the same minimum wage of $G per week for 
minors in all of the industries that we have covered. 

Mr. Thompson. When was that put into effect? 

Mr. Olson. It went into effect at the time the minimum wage for women 
went into effect — the obligatory orders were issued at the same time. 

Mr. Thompson. You have had no chance to study the results of the minimum 
wage for minors to any extent? 

Mr. Olson. We are now making a study of the effects of the minimum wage 
on both minors and women. 

Mr. Thompson. Where are you beginning that study? 

Mr. Olson. We are beginning it all over the State. 

Mr. Thompson. When do you think you will have it concluded? 

Mr. Olson. It will be a year before we conclude that. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat diflicultles in the administration of this commission, 
of your bureau, do you meet with generally? What are the most noticeable 
ones? 

Mr. Olson. We meet with a great many difficulties, difficulties that are un- 
foreseen. I might be able to state them, but it would take a great deal of time. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the general heads, so that we will know. 

Mr. Olson. Some of the great difficulties that we have had is in selecting the 
members from the employees’ side for these conferences. As a rule the girls 
whom we call on to serve on these conferences are very hesitant; they are 
afraid they may not be able to maintain their position if they properly represent 
the employees. We find that condition existing all the way through. That is 
one of the hardest problems that we have had to deal with in selecting the mem- 
bers of our conferences. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you gotten around that difficulty In any respect? 

Mr. Olson. We have through a great deal of effort ; we have found it neces- 
sary, sometimes, to interview as high as 30 or 40 girls before we find the ones 
we deem capable of representing their sister wage earners on these conferences. 
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Mr. Thompson. How about the penalty part of your law? Have you auy 
difficulty with that? 

Mr. Olson. We have not found any difficulty with it so far, owing to the fact 
that we have had no occasion to enforce it. I rather tliiiik, tliough, that the 
penalty is not adequate to cover the situation. • 

Mr. Thompson. How generally is that true of the enforcement of the other 
labor laws under your bureau? 

Mr. Olson. I believe that is generally true of those, that the penalties are too 
small under all of our labor statutes. As a rule, it is hard to get any more 
than the minimum fine imposed in auy case of violation. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you brought many cases for the violation of the eight- 
hour law, and what has been the result in those cases generally? 

Mr. Olson. I am not certain as to the figures, but I believe we have brought 
as high as 60 cases in the last year and a half, out of which we have probably 
secured convictions in 75 per cent of those cases. 

Mr. Thompson. What, so far as you have been able to ascertain, is the gen- 
eral attitude of the employers of this State toward the enforcement of the laws, 
of these laws? 

Mr. Olson. The general altitude of the employers toward the enforcement of 
the laws is very good. There are very few employers in the State who are trying 
to evade the law. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any defect in the administration or enforcement of 
the child-labor law that has come out so ftir in your investigation of its effect? 

Mr. Olson. Well, there are several defects in our child-labor laws. However, 
we are trying to remedy some of those defects through the authority given the 
minimum-wage commission. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the most pointed defects that have come to your 
attention ? 

Mr. Olson. Well, one of the greatest defects in our child-labor law is that it 
does not specify in particular ail of the industries to which it should api)ly. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, it does not apply generally? 

Mr. Olson. It is hard to get convictions under that statute, and especially in 
cases where the industry itself is not clearly defined ; that is, the industry or 
establishment. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in a general way, what is the method of describing in- 
dustries that are within the law? Are tl»ere excepted iiulustrles? 

Mr. Olson. There are some excepted Industries, farm work, for instance. 

Mr, Thompson. Is there any other industry that is excepted? 

Mr. No; not specifically, but it does not clearly define all of the indus- 

tries that child-labor laws should cover. For histauce, it is almost impossible 
to enforce the child-labor statute against theaters where children are employed 
on the stage. However, to some extent the juvenile court act covers that, at 
least they are trying to make it cover, 

Mr. Thompson. How about selling newspapers on the street? 

Mr, Olson. That comes under the juvenile court act entirely. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you make any investigation of the cannery industry of 
this State? 

Mr. Olson. I did. 

Mr. Thompson. What did you find there? When was the investigation 
made? 

Mr. Olson. The investigation was made, I believe, on the loth of August last, 
from the 15th to the 20th of last August, In company with a member of the 
welfare commission I made an investigation of these canneries. We covered 
16 canneries in all ; and this investigation was largely for the purix)se of deter- 
mining the status of the child-labor question as well as the woman-labor ques- 
tion; and in addition to that I also made an investigation of the employment 
of Chinese and Japs in these canneries. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, with reference to women and children, what condition 
did you find there? 

Mr. Olson. In some cases we found the condition of labor of the women and 
children very deplorable. In other cases they were very good. 

Mr. Thompson, When you say deplorable, what would we understand by 
that? 

Mr, Olson. So far as hours are concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as hours are concerned? 

Mr. Olson. Yes; and also the conditions under which they worked. These 
conditions vaijled In different canneries. 
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Mr. Thompson. Can you give the commission a general view us to some of 
the conditions that were objectionable? 

Mr. Olson. We found in some of the canneries women were required to work 
from 15 to 19 hours per day during the height of the canning season, and we 
found in some places where minors, under tlie ages of 14 and IG years, were 
required to work as liigh as 15 hours a day. 

Commissioner (Jarketson. Paid by the day, hour, or piece? 

Mr. Olson. We found tiiat the women packing fish were paid by the piece. 
Some of tliese women were able to make $9 per day. They made all the way 
from $4.50 to $9 a day, packing flat cans of saimon by the piece. The children 
employed there were usually employed by the hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How about sanitary conditions? 

Mr. Olson. As I said before, tlie sanitary conditions in some of the canneries 
are very good ; in others very bad. I might say they run from one extreme to 
the other. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Any inspection in regard to the liealth of the 
employees in connection with the cutting of tlie hands, disease, or in any way 
like that? 

Mr. Olson. I do not know. There is no inspection in that regard so far as I 
know. 

Commissioner Gakretson. What is the moral condition of the houses? 

Mr. Olson. The moral comlition of the housing in some places was not of the 
best, but we did not find a gi*eut deal of that. 

Commissioner O’Oinnell. Was there a proper segregation between the males 
and females? 

Mr. Olson. In all cases but one that I know^ of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In that instance they were compelled to use the 
same toilet? 

Mr. Olson. The same toilet ; yes, sir. That, however, was remedied as soon 
as w’e called their attention to it. 

(Commissioner O’IJonnki.l. How about sleeping? 

Mr. Olson. Why, I found no case where the houses w^re not segregated. In 
some of the canning establishments they have bunk houses for the women as 
well as for the men — that is, not really bunk houses — they have bedsteads 
with four to six girls sh‘eping in a room — two or three beds in a room — and 
these liouses are built of very rough lumber and are only Intended for use 
during the period of the canning season. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do whole families go into the canning industry in 
the season — father, mother, and children? 

Mr. Olson. In some instances they did; not ‘in a great many instances. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. Are the facilities for cooking in these houses 
good, or do they cook outside? 

Mr. Olson. They usually liave a kitchen in connection with the liousi'. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any of the camps wlim-c they have no 
hou.ses and use tents? 

Mr. Olson. Ttiere were none brought to my notice. 

Mr. Thompson. How young are the children employed in the industry? 

Mr. Olson. The youngest child that I found was 11 years of age. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Male or female child? 

Mr. Olson. Male child. I was told there were some of an age less than 9, 
but I did not see them personally. 

Commissioner O’Connell, What is the condition of the material being canned? 
Was it apparently being handled in a sanitary manner? 

Mr. Olson. Most of the fish in the canneries are canned by machines, and not 
handled by hand except to put the fish into the can. Some of the cans are 
handled by women, and are packed by hand. These women have gloves on, and 
I did not see any condition there that >vould he considered radically wrong. It 
is liard to make conditions pleasing to the eye, where they have a big lot of 
fish coming in, and have things look as though they are perfectly sanitary In 
all parts. There is bound to he more or less slush. However, we found some 
conditions that could have been reraedle<l, to some extent at least. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you fruit canneries? 

Mr. Olson. We have fruit canneries in the State. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. How about those? 

Mr. Olson. The conditions in the fruit canneries are quite good. 

Ommlssioner O’OoNNEr-L. As to sanitation and housing and segregation? 

Mr. Olson. They are (|ulte good as far as I can see. 

(Joiuyilssloner Garketson. What are the hours? 
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Mr. Olson. The hours in the fruit canneries are a great deal the same as 
they are in the salmon canneries. They vary according to the amount of product 
they bring in to have canned. I have not, however, noticed any women em- 
ployed In fruit canneries for more than 12 to 13 hours in the height of the 
season. • 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you vegetable canneries? 

Mr. Olson. Beg pardon? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you vegetable canneries? 

Mr. Olson. We have vegetable canneries, but tliey are run in connection with 
some of the fruit canneries. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the enforcement of the cliild-labor law, have 
you had any difficulty with that? 

Mr. Olson. We have had some irregularity in issuing permits. The judges 
of the superior courts of the different counties of the State have been quite lax 
in issuing permits. In our investigation of the child-labor problem in one of 
the counties of the State we found that one of the judges had delegated this 
power to the county superintendent of schools, and he in turn had issued these 
permits promiscuously without any investigation. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your bureau set up any standards, or does the law, upon 
which the certifications are issued? 

Mr. Olson. Our dei)artment is not autliorized under the law, to do that. 
However, we do confer with the different judges of the superior courts in this 
matter whene\’er cases arise, and ask them to live up to certain standards in 
issuing these i)ermits. 

Mr. Thompson. I take it from what you say tliat the judge of the court issues 
the permit? 

Mr, Olson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What generally is the practice of the courls and jtidges with 
reference to ascertaining the age of the applicant? 

]\Ir. Olson. Well, the court usually takes the word of the parents for that. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally under oath or without? 

Mr. Olson. No ; not under oath. 

Mr. Thompson. Not under oath? 

Mr. Olson. No. 

Mr. Thompson. What investigation do you make, or does your bureau make, 
as to whether or not in any case the facts are as stated in court? Do you have 
any check-up at alt on the administration of the law? 

Mr. Olson. We haven’t any check-up so far as that is concerned. Whenever 
we find a child-1 al»or violation, of course, it is necessary for us to take the word 
of the child or the word of their parents or .some one else as to their age. 
Usually we take it from the child, aud I haven’t found one case yet where the 
child has misrepresented. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, when your inspector goes into a factory where children 
are employed, what is his method of making an investigation with reference 
to tlieir ages? 

Mr. Olson. Wliat is his 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; what method of Investigation does he make. Are the 
(‘crtificates all handed to him or on hand for him to investigate? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Does he take the children apart and ask tliem their ages, or 
what does he do? 

Mr. Olson. In some instances we found where the children hold tlie cer- 
tificates, and others where tliey were left with the factory. In all cases we 
insist that the employer must have these certificates, so that we can Investigate 
them. 

Mr. Thompson. And generally one of your inspectors will go through the 
shop, is that the fact? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. And size up the children and those he considers look 
young 

Mr. Olson. He questions the children. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the minimum-wage law for minors, how 
does the apprenticeship system which is in operation in this State affect that? 

IVIr. Olson, It will be hard for me to give a clear answer to you At this 
time, Inasmuch as we are Just working out the apprenticeship question. I 
might say this, however, that it was thought some time ago that the apprentice- 
ship question might be the means of defeating the piirpose of the law, I am 
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absolutely convinced at this time that it is not, that it will not be the means 
of defeating the purpose of the law, but will rather be a benefit to it. In the 
mercantile establishments in this State, in which the law has been in effect 
since the 27th of June, and during that time the commission has issued some- 
thing like 275 licenses* to women to be employed as apprentices in all parts of 
the State. That is a very small per cent. We find, however, that it is neces- 
sary to reject a great many applications. I am not prepared at this time to 
say how many applications we have rejected during that time, but whenever 
we refuse these applications we find that the girls send them back and want 
us to reconsider them. That happens almost Incessantly. Whenever we issue 
a license to a girl to work, say, for $7.50 or $9 a week and she fails to secure 
or hold the job at that wage, she immediately wants a reduction. That is the 
greatest problem we are up against in the apprenticeship question. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the provision generally of the apprenticeship law 
as the commission has the right to enforce it? 

Mr. Olson. The provisions of it? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Olson. The law gives the commission authority to issue to an apprentice 
a license designating the period of that apprenticeship, and the wage under 
which she may work. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they related principally to — entirely to minors and 
women? 

Mr. Olson. No; the apprenticeship section does not relate to minors what- 
ever. The law does not give the commission any authority to issue a license 
to a minor. However, in some Instances we can make, and find it necessary 
to make, different rulings with reference to minors. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, referring to the cannery proposition and fruit packing, 
those are seasonal occupations, of cour.se? 

Mr. Olson. Yes ; they are entirely sea.sonal. 

Mr. Thompson. In either of those fields is the work that they there do gener- 
ally their sole earning.s for the year? 

Mr. Olson. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the people that work in fish canneries rely upon the fish 
canneries for tlieir total wag<‘ of the year? 

Mr. Olson. I haven’t found any instances whereby I could say that it is. , 
That employment goes hand in hand with a lot of other intermittent employ- 
ment that we have in the State. As a matter of fact, this State is socdhing 
with intermittent employment. That is one of the great faults of our indus- 
trial life here, we have so much intermittent employment that men and women 
are not employed in the same industry but a short time, when they have to 
seek work in other lines. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your commission given that any consideration, or have 
you any power? 

Mr. OLvSON. We are; but we have no power to remedy that situation. 

Mr. Thompson. What appropriation does this commission have per year? 

Mr. Olson, Five thousand dollars per year, or ten thousand dollars for the 
biennium. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr, (Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Lennon has n question. 

Commissioner Lennon, Mr. Ol.son, has the enactment of the eight-hour day, 
even though not able to enforce it, has it had a general effect of reducing the 
hours of labor of women in the State of Washington? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir ; it has. I don’t want to leave this commission under the 
Impression that the eight-hour law for women is not generally enforced. 

Commls-sioner Lennon. No. 

Mr. Olson. Generally it is enforced. 

Commissioner Lennon. Not thoroughly enforced? 

Mr. Olson. Not thoroughly enforced. I don’t believe that there are any of 
our laws that are absolutely and thoroughly enforced. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, the experience with this law, where you go 
to make an investigation or Inspection, for Instance, where you have never 
been, where no Inspection or investigation has ever been made, does your in- 
quiry indicate that the enactment of the law has made some difference even in 
such a place? 

Mr. Olson. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Olson, what have you to say regarding industrial 
or social unrest in the State of Washington that threatens in any way the 
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BOCial well-being of society or the continuity of civilized government? Do you 
know of any unrest that is dangerous In those ways? 

Mr. Olson. In the past few years we have had an unrest in this State that 
has been cau.sed, or has come from various sources. As I said a little while 
ago, the great problem that we have before us in this State is the matter of 
unemployment which is caused by intermittent employment, Men secure work 
for two or three months in one class of employment, when they are required to 
find new fields. And they are constantly on the jump from one thing to another 
in order to make a living. This, liowever, is only general in certain industries. 

The lumbering Industry of this State is one of the largest that gives steady 
employment to men the year round. Our wheat fields, our canneries, and our 
fruit-packing and fruit-growing industries and hop-growing industries are 
those that give only Intermittent employment to both men and women. 

Tlien we have a peculiar condition surrounding us on the north as well as 
on the east. Wo have a very salubrious climate here, and in the wintertime a 
great many workmen flock in here from other sections of the country, from 
Montana— from the cold regions in Montana and from Alaska, from Oregon, 
from British Columbia. Last winter the problem of our unemployment was 
largely caused by the influx of laboring people from British Columbia. There 
was a period of depression over there in some of the industries, and men 
flocked from there here, and they naturally came to Seattle, the largest city in 
tlie State. When spring opens up they go out and find employment in some of 
the industries that give employment at that time. Tliis employment is gen- 
erally during the summer months, and we are back again to the same condi- 
tion of unemployment in the wintertime. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can you offer any suggestions to the commission as 
to what they might do to mitigate the evils of this irregular employment or to 
vitiate the unrest which is, in your opinion, not necessary for the advancement 
of civilization? 

Mr. Olson. I haven’t anything to suggest in that regard that I think might 
be practical. 

It is quite a hard problem. The only thing that I might say is that an 
effort should be made by the people of this State to get industries here that 
will fill up those i)eriods of unemployment or give work to the people during 
those periods of unenqdoyment. We require probably 50 per cent more peopk 
htf’e in the summertime in these different industries than we do in the winter. 
In making figures on the question of employment throughout the State, cover- 
ing only the factories — we are not tabulating them — I find that in the mills and 
workshops and factories in the State there are periods wlien we require *23 per 
cent more help than we do at otlier periods. In other words, we must have a 
surplus of 23 per cent of men in our mills and workshops. Those men are 
only employed a few months in the year. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you noticed whether or not an unrest whicli 
might be dangerous at times to the well-being of society is greater among 
organized than unorganized men and women? 

Mr. Olson. I should say that the social unrest is greatest among unorganized 
men. There we find conditions most deplorable. We have men in this Statf 
that are working for $1.50 a day and paying $1 a day board, or rather a lltth 
less than $1 a day board. But, of course, such cases are not very numerous 
yet that condition exists to some extent. The organized laboring people of th( 
State are commanding higher wages than tlmt There Is not nearly as mud 
social unrest there; but as it is organized, we probably see the effects of il 
more than we do among unorganized labor. 

Commissioner Lennon. What opportunities are there now in the State ol 
Washington for securing homesteads — getting land either under the homestead 
laws or for very small compensation? 

Mr. Olson. As far as I know there is very little opportunity, and when 
there is opportunity for a man to secure land, to secure a homestead, he would 
necessarily have to have considerable money in order to carry it through suc- 
cessfully. That has been ray observation. Our land problem is a very deep one 

Commissioner Lennon. Not easy to gd onto the land unless you have means 
then? 

Mr. Olson. You must have means, and small means are not sufficient, sucl 
as they used to be. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long have you been working under the compen 
satlon law in this State? How long has It been In operation? 

Mr. Olson. ^Workmen’s compensation? 
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Oommlssioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Olson. Since October, 1911. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can you indicate to us as to the proportion under the 
compensation law that reaches the injured as compared with what it was 
under the old liability laws? 

Mr. Olson. I am not well enough conversant to give you a clear answer to 
that question. 1 know, ho^vever, that It is very much greater. 

Commissioner T.knnon. Prof. Commons tells me that there are men who are 
specially connected with that feature of the Government that can tell us. 

Mr. Olson. Y(‘s. 

Commissioner J.ennon. That is all, as far as I am concerned. 

Commissioner Garketson. You speak of the unrest of the organized and the 
unorganized. Has your experience been that the organized man finds means of 
expression and eiTorts to correct the causes of his unrest that the other man 
has not? 

Mr. Olson. That is precisely w’hat I tried to convey. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other words, the dangerous feature of the 
unrest of the organized man has a safety valve in his means of endeavoring to 
correct them that the other man has not? 

Mr. Olson. Yes; that is my belief. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any birth-registration laws in the State? 

Mr. Olson. I am not conversant with that question. I rather think we have 
in different municipalities, but whether we have or not in the State at large, 
I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has your investigation demonstrated anything as 
to wdiether or not the increase in wages within any given period has kept pace 
with the increased cost of living? 

Mr. Olson. I have some figures on that question which show that they have 
not ; the increase in wages has not kept pace with the cost of living. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has your commission any power to fix minimum 
wages or conditions of service for males of the adult age? 

Mr. Olson. Not males; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Males of the adult age? 

Mr. Olson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You deal with minor males? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Comndssioner Garretson. And females of all ages? 

]\Ir. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. From your experience with the commission in the 
State of Washington, as long as it has existed, are your impressions favorable 
with the results that come from the existence of such law and the commission 
applying it as against the nonexistence of the law and the commission? 

Mr. Olson. I find that it will be necessary to see this law in effect for some 
time before I could adequately answer that question. However, at this time 
I think that there is good going to come from it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You believe it exercises an Influence that Is desir- 
able on behalf of that class of wageworkers who would exercise little Influence 
on their own behalf? 

]Mr. Olson. Yes; but not always to the one who does not exercise any 
influence on her own behalf. The Inefflclent worker is going to be thrown out 
of employment. 

Commissioner Garretson. That naturally will follow on the application of 
such law. 1 think that is an economic fact. Do yon believe, assuming for a 
moment that the existence of a commission of this character is desirable in a 
State, that those benefits would be added to by the existence of like commis- 
sions in all States and a close relationship between those commissions and an 
interchange of experience with each other and giving a chance to all to avail 
themselves of the experience of all. 

Mr. Olson. I think similar commissions In other ^States are absolutely nec- 
essary. I believe there should be commissions of this kind in every State if we 
are going to carry it out. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe a Federal commission similar in 
character, not necessarily exercising control but acting in accordance with and 
as a clearing house for such commissions, would produce beneficial results? 

Mr. Olson. I think such a Federal commission is absolutely necessary to gain 
the best results. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. It fornislies the skeleton upon which the others 
hang? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is the harvesting of hops a great industry in this 
State? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you made any Investigation into the har- 
vesting of the crop? 

Mr. Olson. The harvesting of the crop is not yet in progress. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then you don’t know what the abuses or absence 
of abuses may be in that direction, or whether like conditions exist here to 
what were cited as existing in other States? 

Mr. Olson. From what standpoint are you speaking? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Housing and hours and associated questions that 
go with tliem, just as they handle them in Canada. 

Mr. Olson. I made an investigation last year in one of the eastern Washing- 
ton counties of certain conditions under which labor was performed in tlie 
field, and I find that the sanitary conditions are very bad, especially where 
they employ a large number of people. There is no preparation made whatever 
for these people coming there and they have to shift for themselves in the best 
way they can. Yet it is one of the conditions that I do not know how It is 
possible to remedy for years to come, because the industry can’t stand to build 
these houses. It is one of the new and growing industries of the State, and 
we haven’t any good market at tlie present time for fruit. This is the fruit 
industry that I am speaking of, and not the hop-growing industry. There 
are labor conditions that are deplorable in some of these sections. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is the family engaged in that industry the same 
as it is in the eastern hop districts or is it the segregated individuals? 

Mr. Olson. I believe families are engaged in it to a great extent. I found 
it so in Yakima County. At the time of my investigation last year there were 
families who left home for a little recreation trip expecting to make some money 
during the vacation period in the fruit and hop fields. Some were disappointed 
and some were able to make wages. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is your commission charged with the administra- 
tion of the industrial insurance act of this State? 

Mr. Olson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson, It is not? 

xMr. Olson. No, sir ; that is a different commission. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke of Increase in wages and the increased 
cost of living. Has that been published? 

Mr. Olson. The investigation of the increased cost of living — the figures I 
have were compiled by the Federal Government. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You made no State investigation? 

Mr. Olson. No, sir ; no State investigation has ever been made by our bureau. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are not able to state and have no way of 
stating whether those Federal figures apply to this State? 

Mr. Olson. Tliey do; they apply to the Western States. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you checked it up or tested it In any way 
to see whether they are. For example, would you say that the cost of living in 
this State in 17 years has increased 59 per cent? 

Mr. Olson. I could not. I have tried to test those figures, but It Is impos- 
sible to do so, because I don’t know upon what lines the Federal Government 
made its investigation, and it was made some time ago. However, I have made 
an Investigation of the cost of living, but not in connection with wages; I 
haven’t been able to reach that point yet. It is very difficult to get material 
from the past at the present time. Tlie State bureau of labor in the past never 
made any investigation of that kind. It is something only recently undertaken, 
and what is being done now will not be of any material benefit until two or three 
years from now. 

Acting Chairman Commons, So that your statement as to the increased cost 
of living and Increased wages Is based solely upon the Federal figures? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not on your own investigation? 

Mr. Olson. Not on my own investigation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the question of the regulation of hours and 
the regulation of wages and the question of Interstate competition arisen in this 
State as an Objection? 

* 88819”— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 8 
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Mr. Olson. That is one of the great questions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In all Industries? 

Mr. Olson. The manufacturing industries, they are more largely involved in 
that question than any other. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The industries for which you have fixed wages 
seem to be the stores. They would not come in there, would they? 

Mr. Olson. Not to any great extent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Laundries? 

Mr. Olson. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman (.'ommons. Telephone and telegraph? 

Mr. Olson. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the number of women or minors In the 
Industries whicli you liave dealt with, or which exist in this State, which are 
affected by interstate competition. 

Mr. Olson. I would have to liazard a guess on that proposition, because, as 
I said before, there is not enough money in our appropriation to take a census 
of the State. We would naturally have to take a census of the entire State in 
order to get those figures. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat are the main lines of manufacture in this 
State that come in competition with that of other States? 

Mr. Olson. The main line of manufacture? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Olson. There are a great many of them. The candy and cracker in- 
dustry is one. 

Acting Chairman Commons. With what State is that competing? 

Mr. Olson. It competes with a great many Eastern States — Illinois, Minne- 
sota, and as far back as New York. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there many establishments of that industry 
in this State — candy? 

Mr. Olson. They are quite numerous, small establishments, and we have a 
few large plants. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other industries in the State? 

Mr. Olson. Well, there are the manufacturers of small novelties and 
jewelry, and a great many such industries. I can’t possibly enumerate them 
now, but I could if I had a little time to think. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you furnish us a statement? 

Mr. Olson. There is our textile industry, our garment-making industry, our 
knitting works ; they are in competition with the East. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As a matter of fact, you have not fixed minimum 
wages for any industry of Interstate competition? 

Mr. Olson. Oh, yes ; we have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mean what? 

Mr. Olson. In the factories. 

Acting Chairman Commons. lias the regulation there affected all factories? 

Mr. Olson, Every factory in the State. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have placed a minimum there of 

Mr. Olson. Eight dollars and ninety c(mts. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you take into account in fixing the amount 
of that figure tlie cost of living in competing States? 

Mr. Olson. The law does not give us that autliority. We base our minimum 
wage upon the cost of living in this State, regardless of other conditions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Di<l you make any study at all? 

Mr. Olson. To some extent we did. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you consider whether or not your manufac- 
turers would be placed at a disadvantage at the $8.90 rate in competition with 
other States? 

Mr. Olson. I am convinced that some of them are at a great disadvantage. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What class of manufacturers? 

Mr. Olson. The candy-manufacturing industry, I think, has suffered much in 
that way. The cracker manufacturers, also. The freight rate out here also 
enters into that question, because I have had figures submitttMl to me showing 
a difference of 15 per cent over tliis wage scale as against manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the East. An increase of 15 i^er cent ; in other words, that product 
would cost 15 per cent more to manufacture here than it would In the East. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That means solely the wages of the women 
employees? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. That does not take into account the efficiency of 
the factory, or anything of that kind? 

Mr Olson. No, sir ; the factory is about as efficient here as it is in the East— 
those factories are. It is harder to get skilled help in this State, however, tiian 

it is in the East. ^ ^ . 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the freight rate from the East is so low that 
It does not offset the difference in wages? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There Is a natural disadvantage of 15 per cent 
net in the candy industry? 

Mr. Olson. What I also had reference to was the cracker-manufacturing 

busineSwS. , 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the net disadvantage? 

Mr. Olson. From 13 to 15 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Taking the freight rate into account? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that the difference in wages must be much 
greater than 15 per cent? ^ ^ 

Mr Oeson. Yes, sir ; they are. In some of the cracker factories In the East 
I understand they employ female help for $4..50 as against $9 or $8.90 here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is a difference of 100 per cent or more? 

Mr. Olson. And they work them in units in the cracker factories in all the 
larger establishments, and where we have 55 employed to a unit in the State of 
Washington, they have 50 to the unit back there. They employ less labor on 
the same output of their product. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Does the general law regarding hours of labor 
fix the same standard of hours for all occupations of women, or is there a 
difference? 

Mr. Olson. The provisions of the eight-hour law control. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Can the commission adjust the hours and make 
a difference? 

Mr. Olson. The law does not give us any authority to deal with hours as far 
as women are concerned. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could it make the hours longer in the canning 
industry in the height of the season, if it found it was not injurious to the 
health of the women, for a short i>eriod? 

Mr. Olson. We haven’t determined the question yet whether or not the 
commission has the right to deal with hours in those industries not covered by 
the eight-hour law. That is a question that will have to be decided by the 
courts ; the law is not clear on that point. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are speaking of the wages, are you? 

Mr. Olson. No, sir; the hours. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the legislature enacted a uniform eight- 
hour law in all industries? 

Mr. Olson. Not in all Industries; the canning and fruit-packing industries 
are excepted. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the reason? 

Mr, Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are totally excepted? 

Mr. Olson, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you have no authority, in certain industries 
where these abuses exist, to adjust them? 

Mr. Olson. And it is doubtful whether the welfare commission has authority 
to regulate hours in the industries exempted from the eight-hour law. - 

Acting Chairman Commons. The welfare commission regulates only wages? 

Mr. Olson. That is all ; but it can regulate the hours of minors. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would it be advisable, in your judgment, to give 
to the welfare commission the power to regulate hours in season of the canning 
industries? 

Mr. Olson. I believe it would be well to have the welfare commission handle 
that question, as well as the question of wages, because they are closely related 
one to the other. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You haven’t had enough experience yet to know 
whether it would he difficult to enforce the minimum- wage law? 

Mr. Olson, I don’t anticipate a great deal of difficulty, inasmuch as the 
employees will find it is to their advantage to aid us In enforcing the law, 
where the women under the eight-hour law do not. That Is a matter of higher 
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wages, and very few employees will hesitate in giving testimony against their 
employers when they are going to be financially benefiteil by it. 

It is different with the eight-hour law, there she is likely to lose her job or 
have a cut in wages on account of a reduction in hours. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Isn’t she as likely to lose her job if she makes 
complaint regarding Avages— as much as she is regarding hours? 

Mr. Olson, There is a chance that she will, yet at the same time the em- 
ployer is placed in a different position than what he is under the eight-hour 
law. 

Acting Chairman CoiCMONs. You have had no practical experience? 

Mr. Olson. We have had no practical <lemonstration. 

Acting Chairman ("oaimons. All you say is speculation so far on that ques- 
tion? 

Mr, Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you enforce the law regarding safety and 
sanitation in fa(*tories, and so on? 

Mr. Olson. I do. 

Acting Chairman Com^lons. What is the connection between your commis- 
sion or department and the accident compensation commission in the matter of 
prevention of accidents? 

Mr. Olson. The law gives us no direct connection, except in the matter of the 
safeguarding of tlie plants. Tlie lUireau of Labor is authorized under the law 
to put inspectors into the field to safeguard the machinery in different plants. 
The scope of that is limited, however. 

Acting Chairman CoMAtoNs. Wliich body keeps the statistics that would show 
whether or not there had been an improvement in that regard? 

Mr. Olson. The industrial insurance commission is better able to give those 
statistics than the bureau of labor is. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you enforce the law regarding safety? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (’oMAfONS. And bring pro.secutions? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. Are there many prosecutions? 

Mr. Olson. We don’t find any trouble in enforcing the safeguarding provi- 
sions of this law. Tlie last report of the industrial insurance department shows 
only 2 per cent of the accidents caused in the mills and factories of this 
State were caused by lack of safeguarding. The employer, as a rule, does any- 
thing in the way of safeguarding that he is asked to do where it is possible to 
safeguard. 

Acting Chairman CoArAioNS. Is that owing to the comj^nsation law? 

Mr. Olson. I rather think it is. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. In the matter of employment offices, are there 
free employment offices in places other than Seattle? 

Mr. Olson. There are employment offices in all large cities — beg pardon, free? 

Acting Chairman CoMxroNs. Yes; municipal employment offices? 

Mr, Olson,' We have free employmmit offices in Tacoma and SiAokane, and I 
don’t know whether there is one in Everett now or not ; there used to be. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. There is no State authority over them? 

Mr. Olson. No, sir ; none whatever. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. Any system of connection between them? 

Mr. Olson, No, sir; none that I know of, except voluntary. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you get reports from all of them or is there 
any central body? 

Mr. 'Olson. No central body whatever. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. No uniform method of keeping their records? 

Mr. Olson. There is not. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. Have you ever investigated these offices? 

Mr. Olson. To some extent. I have reports from them now that I have not 
yet been able to tabulate. 

Acting Chairman CoAiAfONs. Are you able to reach any decision, or have you 
a decision, with reference to the efficiency with which they are conducted? 

Mr. Olson. I have not. I rather think, from my general observation, that 
they are efficient. I can’t come to any other conclusion but that they are quite 
efficient. However, they don’t attract the class of labor that some of the private 
employment bureaus do; this probably from the fact that they don’t receive the 
patronage of the large employers of the State. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Do they make — I am speaking of outside of 
Seattle, because we will probably have some one here that can tell about 
Seattle — but do you know whether they make an effort to find the kind of men 
that employers want, or do they simply send to them anybody that comes 
along? . 

Mr. Olson. I made an investigation of a lot of workmen in one of the road- 
construction camps in the mountains last week, and a great many of the men 
were sent there by the free employment bureau of Seattle, ami I believe they 
sent the first ones on the list, the first ones that came along, regardless of the 
nature of the employment. At least the facts I gleaned there seemed to indi- 
cae that. I don’t know how it Is about skilled labor. However, there is some 
unskilled labor on these roads. I saw one man sent out as a blaster who had 
never seen gunpowder. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it your Idea that they send that tyi^e of em- 
ployees — the first ones that come? 

Mr. Olson. It may be possible ; I have no facts that would substantiate that 
theory. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. If so, it is not likely that the employers would 
patronize them? 

Mr. Olson. I could not say as to that, because I haven’t any figures or 
facts. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The only fact you have Is this one you men- 
tioned? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Coi[;NfONs. Was that public employment — public work? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir; that was public work. 

Acting Ch)airman Commons. And they sent there men who were not fitted 
for that work? 

Mr. Olson. However, this was only one case I saw there; but I have seen 
other cases in other places. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other places? 

Mr. Olson. Well, in the sawmills and in the shingle mills. 

Acting (Chairman Commons, in the case of private employers? 

IMr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have they sent men not fitted for the work to 
P'-lvate employers? 

.Mr. Olson. Apparently so; but that is not alone true about the free em- 
ployment agencies, that is probably more largely true of the private employ- 
ment agents. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How dws it come that private agencies send 
in men not fitted for the work? 

Mr. Olson. I can’t account for that except that they don’t take the time 
to look into the matter — to Investigate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have the employers’ associations established 
their own employment agencies for employing hefi)? 

Mr. Olson. Yes; in some parts of the State. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what part of the State? 

Mr. Olson. T understand at Aberdeen the employers’ associations have estab- 
lished agencies of their own. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that lumber? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other ones? 

Mr. Olson. Those are the only ones I know about. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The rest of the employers depend upon private 
and public agencies as far as you know? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And neither endeavors to select the type of 
men that the employer specifically wants? 

Mr. Olson. Now, I wouldn’t say that positively in all cases ; but I have seen 
instances. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So far as you have looked into it, it Is so? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes, sir. If a child enters Into an Industry under 
the permit system or comes to the age where they can enter without such 
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permission, wliat provisions have the State of Washington made for the con- 
tinuation of schools or vocational schools or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Olson. No provision wliatever. There was a bill introduced at the 
last session of the legislature for the purpose of establishing a continuation 
school ; but it never pmerged from the committee. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tlie matter is being discussed by your people, is it, 
and having consideration? 

Mr. Olson. To some extent. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does the public-school system do anything along that 
line as to vocational training in Seattle or elsewhere in the State? 

Mr. Olson. I understand in tlie cities of Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma — 
I am not certain as to Spokane, however, that they give some vocational train- 
ing in regard to millinery work, and probably other lines. I do know 
that they do with reference to millinery. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman (k)MMONs. Mr. Thompson, anything more? 

Mr. Thompson. Just a few more questions. About how many workingmen 
are there in the State, if you know or have an estimate? 

Mr. Olson. I would have to hazard a guess, as there has never been a census 
taken except by the Federal (Jovernment, and I have gone to the census reports 
of the Federal Covernment and have not been able to And anything definite. 
I would say as a rough guess 4()0,0(K). 

Mr. Thompson. What per cent, in your opinion, of those men are organized? 

Mr. Olson. I believe that there are abmit 2o,00() men organized in the State 
of Washington. 

Mr. Thompson. What, if any, efforts have l)een made, as far as you know, 
to prevent the organization of men in tlie various industries? 

Mr. Olson. In the last two years there has been an employers’ association 
formed in the State of Wasliington to combat organized labor and the closed 
shop. 

Mr. Thompson. Do some of the employers of this State shift their men for 
the purpo.se of preventing organization, as far as you know? 

Mr. Olson. I can’t say positively ; I iiavo heard rumors of it. 

Mr. Thompson. How about Gray Harbor district? 

Mr. Olson. I have heard rumors of them doing it there. However, so far 
as I have been al)le to investigate, I haven’t gotten any fa(‘ts in that case. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whetlier there is any definite information 
abroad in that respect? Who would be apt to know? 

Mr. Olson. I could not point out anybody particularly that would know, 
because the rumor that has come to my ears has only been general. 

Mr. Thompson. You say, if I remember correctly, that in fixing the minimum 
wage to be paid to these various Avomen workers liere in the State, that tlie 
element of the cost of living was largely considered? 

Mr. Olson. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that the only consideration? 

Mr. Olson. That was not the only consideration, but that was the main 
consideration. That was the one upon which the minimum wage is founded. 

Mr. Thompson. What .specific would you want to .say about the establishment 
of this minimum wage for different indu.stries, like $10 for mercantile estab- 
lishments, $8.90 for manufacturing work, $9 for women working in laundries, 
and $9 for telegraph and telephone girls? 

Mr, Olson. To some extent, that Is a matter of the difference of opinion of 
the different conferences. So far as the minimum wage established in mer- 
cantile establishments is concerned as against that established in factories, 
the facts that were brought out in those two conferences were, that there was 
a difference in the cost of living In those two industries — that the girl em- 
ployed in a mercantile establishment required considerably more money for 
clothes than the one employed in a factory. Facts brought out in our laundry 
conference showed in some instances that a girl employed there needetl more 
money for some things that the one employed In the mercantile establishments. 
However, it varied all down the line. For shoes, the girl working in the 
laundry required quite a bit more than the girl working in the mercantile 
establishment. That was rather a surprise to me, but these things were all 
gone over item by item, and, as I say, it might be to some extent a difference of 
opinion on the part of the different conferences in establishing the different 
wages. However, I think to a great extent they are logical. 
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Mr. Thompson. Can you file with this commission a statement of the various 
Items which entered into the settlement of these different wages? 

Mr. Olson. I can. 

Mr. Thompson. We will be pleased to have you do so. 

Mr. Olson. All right. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Olson, if there were 25,000 organized workers 
in the State, and 375,000 were not organized, does the wage-fixing ability of tlie 
25,000 exert a strong influence on the wage of the other 375,000? 

Mr. Olson. I think it does. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are the real factor of strength in the wage 
fixing? 

Mr. Olson. There is no question about it. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does that include the railroads of the State, the 
various brotherhoods, railroad brotherhoods? 

Mr. Olson. No ; that does not include the railroad people of the State, because 
they have no locals in this State. I am merely speaking of those unions that 
have locals in the State, 

Commissioner O’Connell. So there you lose almost 50 per cent of the organ- 
ized force at once? 

Mr. Olson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there any other industry of the State as closely 
organized as the railway employees? 

Mr. Olson. Yes; I think there is. 

Commissioner Garretson. What branch? 

Mr. Olson. I think the printers and pressmen are as closely organized. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are, I grant you, in the centers^ Are they 
outlying? 

Mr. Olson. Well, they are If you include all of the railway men that are 
employed on logging railways, etc. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I do not on logging railways. If you take 
the kind of labor that you speak of; the kind of employment I was referring to 
were the regular employees in the train movement and shop crafts. 

Mr. Olson. They might be weaker. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any idea as to the number of workmen 
that are employed in the transportation and mechanical forces in the railways 
of the State of Washington? 

Mr. Olson. I have not. I have not been able to get those figures. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think that they are organized to the extent 
of 98 per cent, both in the tran.sportation and mechanical departments? 

Mr, Olson. They are very generally organized. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think there are about 25,000 organized. So 
far as your records .show, do you think that can easily be doubled by putting 
in the railway people of the State? 

Mr. Olson. I have no idea how many railway people are employed in this 
State. On account of being interstate commerce it is hard to get those figures. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is difficult to .segregate them from interstate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is this figure, 400,000, based on the census that 
was issued in the last month? 

Mr. Olson. I haven’t seen a copy of that. Has it been delivered yet? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

' Mr. Olson. Our department has not received it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then of that 400,000, what number do you 
estimate are men and what women? 

Mr. Olson. I should say that we have 60,000 women employed In this Statb 
In all occupations. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Three hundreil and forty thousand, does that 
Include agricultural labor and those In the seasonal industries, picking, and 
that kind of thing? 

Mr. Olson. Yes. That does not mean steady employment by any means to 
the 400,000. 

Commissioner Garretson. Different individuals who labor? 

Mr. Olson. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the maximum number of emplovees at 
any time? 

Mr. Olsoij. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Garretson. Or who are available for employment? 

Mr. Olson. Yes ; that Is It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is sufficient. The commission will ad- 
journ until 2 o'clock. 

(And thereupon ab 12.30 o’clock p. ra. of this Monday, August 10, 1914, an 
adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

AFTER RECESS — 2 P. M. 

Acting Chairman CoMiioNS. The commission will come to order. Mr. Thomp- 
son, call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. J. ALLEN SMITH. 

Mr. TFroMPSON. Dr. Smith, will you give your name, please? 

Dr. Smith. J. Allen Smith. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address? 

Dr. Smith. 4510 Twenty-second Avenue Northeast, Seattle. 

Mr .Thompson. And your business or profession? 

Dr. Smith. Professor of political and social science. State University, Seattle. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been connected with the university? 

Dr. Smith. Seventeen years. 

Mr. Thompson. And in this department? 

Dr. Smith. Seventeen years. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally, for the information of the commission, what sub- 
jects do you personally take up in the pursuit of those two branches? 

Dr. Smith. My entire time and attention at present is given to political sci- 
ence. I have no work in any other field. 

Mr. Thompson. But in your general university work and in your general 
study, Profes.sor, you have covered the Industrial field, I take it? 

Dr. Smith. I was formerly professor of economics, and gave most of my 
time to that one subject. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Dr. Smith. But not recently. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you followed the general Industrial situation in this 
State and in the country in a general way? 

Dr. Smith. Only in a very general way, and then mostly with reference to 
political questions. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, referring now, to Seattle and the State of Washing- 
ton in the first instance, wliat in your view, or what views have you of tlie 
general economics and industrial situation In this vicinty? 

Dr. Smith. Well 

Mr. Thompson. I will ask wliether the relations between employers and em- 
ployees are friendly, or wliere they have fallen down? 

Dr. Smith. I think the relation here is very much tlie same as you would 
find It in any other State where conditions are somewhat similar. In some lines 
it is friendly. But many of the large employers here in this State seem to be 
distinctly opposed to effective labor organizations. That is true, however, in 
other places as well. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you familiar with the views or the grounds upon which 
they base their attitude? 

Dr. Smith. So far as I see, it is put on the same grounds as it is elsewhere — 
the alleged abuses of trades-unions. But, of course, It all comes back to the 
question of control — control of industry. I think that is one point upon which 
the whole controversy hinge.s. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is, the division of power? 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir; the division of power between the employer and the 
employee and the general public. 

Mr. Thompson. Have any questions come up here with reference to the 
restriction of output or limitation of work by the employee? 

Dr. Smith. What is your question? 

Mr. Thompson. The question of limitation of output. 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Or would all such questions be merged in the question of 
power? 

Dr. Smith. I think they all come back to this one question. 
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^Ir. Thompson. Well, what would be your remedy for a controversy which 
bin;j;es around, centers around that fact? 

Dr. Smith. If you will allow me to make a rather extended answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Thompson. Do that. 

Dr. Smith. I would say that my remedy would be to give the worker larger 
control in industry. My reason for that is this : As I see it, the law practically 
recognizes the employer as In control of industry. Legally he is in control, 
though actually this control is limited, because of the activities of labor unions 
that are entirely outside the law. But, nevertheless, he has very great influ- 
ence in the direction of determining the distribution of the income between 
employer and employee. Of course, his right to control industry is limited 
to some extent by legislation, here and everywhere else. But the laboring man 
has the feeling that governmental regulation of such matters may be unsatis- 
factory, for two reasons: In the first place, as lawyers know, the bulk, or at 
least a very large part, of the law relating to eini>loyer and employee comes 
down from a time when the employee had very little Influence upon legislation. 
Consequently it does not fully recognize the rights and interests of the em- 
ployee. 

And another reason is this: This morning Mr. Olson said that in suits Involv- 
ing breaches of labor hiws the minimum fines are assessed where convictions 
are obtained. I think that the law is not only administered too leniently but 
that the view taken by the Government itself too largely reflects the point of 
view of the employer, and it is hard for the laboring man to change the system 
because of the checks and restraints which characterize our whole political 
system in this country, under which the majority find it difficult to enact pul)lio 
opinion into leglvSlation. Tliis has the effect of making the laboring man realize 
the fact that the protection of his interests through State control is exception- 
ally difficult here in the United States, and so he naturally turns to the trade- 
union, entirely outside the law, as the mo.st trustworthy source of relief. The 
trade-union is, you might say, an extra legal means by which the laboring man 
is .seeking to get the protection which he feels he does not get at the present 
time in an adequate measure through the State. 

Mr. Thompson. Kelating to the law as you spoke of it, you have said that the 
system of government in this country, by means of the various checks and 
restraints that we have, makes it almost impossible for the laboring man to get 
an expression of his views. 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion as to wheilier or not the old common 
law as such 

Dr. Smith. What is that? 

Mr. Thompson, What is your opinion as to whether or not the old common 
law as such, coining out of an industrial situation wholly different from that 
which exists to-day 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thomj»son. In other words, relationship in the indu.stry where master 
worked at the same bencli with the men in many eases, do you think that 
common law Itself is capable of reaching an adjustment of the rights and 
eipiities of the employees to-day? 

Dr, Smith. I think it would be, provided you had courts that were thor- 
oughly In sympathy with the point of view of labor and thoroughly understood 
the problems that labor is up against. I think it largely falls because the 
courts do not sympathize with or fully understand the point of view of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. You are familiar, of course, with law and jurisprudence? 

Dr. Smith. To some extent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course the old common law consisted of decisions and 
positions taken by the law wherein the memory of man runneth not to thp con- 
trary, and some of the old law relating to ma.ster and servant growing out of the 
early conditions might be perhaps appropriate to our present situation, where 
we have largo factories and large industries like railroads? 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If the common law would have to follow the beaten line of 
decisions coming down from that kind of civilization, do you believe, then, such 
law, even though fairly administered, would meet the present economic condi- 
tions? 

Dr. Smith. No, sir; not entirely. The laboring man has to look here, as In 
other cvuntrlos, largely to the legislative power of the ^tate to secure needed 
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adjustment of laws to new conditions, and so many difficulties are encountered 
in securing? readjustment, either through ordinary legislation or court decisions, 
that the laboring man does not get tlie relief at the hands of the State that he has 
a right to expect and which in some countries he has been getting. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any idea as to the specific form in which this 
relief might go, the form it might take in order to adjust some of this unrest 
and grievances which exist to-day? 

Dr. Smith. I think we have started in the right direction in this State in the 
case of the industrial insurance commission, which is based on the principle of 
protecting the laborer against the risks of industry. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think if the present courts had their power extended 
so that, say, in injunction cases where either of the parties came for an in- 
junction in a labor dispute, the court would have a right to pass not only on 
the law of the case as it exists to-day, but might have the right to go Into the 
merits of the industrial controversy and pass on that, would that be a help 
in your opinion? 

Dr, Smith. I would be afraid to extend the power of the courts in that di- 
rection until lawyers and judges as a whole are more in line, as far as their 
economic training is concerned, with the present condition of Industry. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat would be your opinion of a system of industrial courts 
not to be administered by lawyers, but to be administered by men who under- 
stood economics and business? 

Dr. Smith. I think if such courts were composed of laymen, business men 
and laboring men, and men other than lawyers and judges, they would be 
highly desirable. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, such courts would be a radical departure from 
our present system of government in this country, would it not? 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And might be had to bring about? 

Dr. Smith. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. A slow process? 

Dr. Smith. I don’t know about the difficulty, but I think it would be very 
desirable. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you think of the institution of a Federal in- 
dustrial council, say with power to mediate and conciliate, and perhaps to 
arbitrate, if desired, by both sides? 

Dr. Smith. I think any move in that direction is desirable. 

Mr. Thompson. And from your study of political and economic science, 
would that seem to be tlu* line of least resistance and the next step — or what 
would you present to be the next step? 

Dr. Smith, Yes, sir; if you combine with that the taking over of the duty of 
investigation and publicity in connection with disputes. It seems to me that 
is the next and most important step at this time. If we could get all matters 
of dispute between employees and employer fully investigated and thoroughly 
aired before the public, that would be the best step to take at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Thompson. I didn’t state, but I meant to include that in my statement 
of such board. In your opinion, such council would be a good many steps in 
advance? 

Dr. Smith. I think it would. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, then, what else would you like to say, or 
have you in mind to say, with reference to the Industrial unrest which exists 
and the causes which lead to it and the possible cure or remedy? 

Dr. Smith. I would like to make one comment on the reasons pointed out; 
in my opinion one of the causes of unrest peculiar to this country is the lack 
of control, either political or economic, on the part of the laboring man. So, 
naturally, I think, that one line along which it would be well to develop 
would be in the direction of a little more democracy. I think that would have 
an extremely good elTect on both the laboring man and the employer. One of 
the reasons why the employer in this country is in some cases, especially in 
the case of the large employer, so unwilling to arbitrate or deal with the em- 
ployee, is that he feels that when it comes to measuring strength with the en?- 
ployee, the latter Is no match for him. More* democracy, if it could be brought 
about, would weaken the power of resistance of the employer and make 
him more conciliatory. Also, on the part of the laboring man, it wopld give 
him a different attitude toward the Government. He would come to,*have'more 
faith in its fairness and justice in all matters affecting labor. 
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Mr. Thompson. I take It the democracy you are speaking of now is political 
democracy rather than economic? 

Dr. Smith. Political democracy ; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, where would you start out to get more democracy 
in our political make-up. 

Dr. Smith. I would suggest an easier method of amending the Constitution. 
Then we would be able to get at some of these other questions directly. 

Mr, Thompson. Do you think that the principle of democracy might also be 
extended to industry Itself? 

Dr. Smith. Yes; to some extent. I haven’t thought of that in particular, 
but I believe tliat will come about in some measure. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in the field of collective bargaining, of course, the 
elements of democracy have more or less play. 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And have you given that field any consideration? 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. As to its use and value in sounding problems of an in- 
dustrial character? 

Dr. Smith. I feel that labor would have to be thoroughly organized in 
order to guarantee the success of the plan of collective bargaining. For I hat 
reason I would offer the freest possible opportunity on the part of labor to 
get together and act as a unit against the employer that is already a unit. 

Mr. Thompson. When you say guarantee, what do you mean in that re- 
spect, to guarantee the collective bargaining? 

Dr. Smith. I mean the power practically to enforce it, because as it is 
now 

Mr. Thompson. As against the employer or again.st the employee? 

Dr. Smith. As against, I should say, both. I think that, logically, there 
goes along with that the idea that all workers must get together, otherwise 
the employer will have the advantage in the distribution of power. I can not 
see any other outcome than that labor will have to be fully organized if it 
is to hold its own in collective bargaining. 

Mr. Thompson. In relation to the economic and political proposition. Doctor, 
do you believe that interstate competition has more or less to do with that 
problem ? 

Dr. Smith. You mean such matters as were discussed here this morning? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Dr. Smith. Certainly. It has a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you believe that international competition has some- 
thing to do, too, with that problem? 

Dr, Smith. It would, but for our tariff policy by which we guard against 
that, or attempt to at any rate. Its effect would be more pronounced under 
free trade, no doubt. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, international forces have a good deal to do with the 
cost of living, don’t they? 

Dr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. The high cost? 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Take, for instance, the present war. 

Dr. Smith. Very much. 

Mr. Thompson. It has a material effect, I take it, on the price of foodstuffs, 
according to the market quotations? 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that anything could be done along that line 
in order to establish an equilibrium internationally? 

Dr. Smith. Establish what? 

Mr. Thompson. An equilibrium or stability. Do you think that the workers 
of the country and of the world could do anything to help to bring about a 
stable situation? 

Dr. Smith. Stable in what respect? 

Mr. Thompson. With regard to nations as well as with regard to interstate 
affairs. 

Dr. Smith. You mean so as to avoid collisions? 

Mr. Thompson. Wars and the disturbance of economic conditions through 
wars. 

Dr. Smith. I think the remedy there, as the remedy must ultimately be, in 
the case of ^abor or any other problem we have, a matter of public opinion. 
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In that case possibly it would require a world public opinion. But If we can 
get a public opinion in any case that is clearly defined and thoroughly organ- 
ized and well directed, I believe that it will accomplish its object. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, if we are correctly informed by the papers, labor 
has taken a very decided stand against the present war, for Instance. 

Dr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In all the countries? 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Recognizing, as they do thoroughly, that it has a very great 
effect 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). On their economic conditions. 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I am referring to that, as you stated you are professor of 
f)oliticnl science as well as economic science. Take tlie present war: Do you 
feel that an association, say, of the citizens of Germany and of England and of 
France and Austria, their people, if they come to this country, if they form an 
association together liere, and speak to their respective peoples in Europe and 
state: “Here we live in friendship and in perfect accord”; do you think that 
it would have an influence on helping to determine that war or end it? 

Dr. Smith. I should tliink that the United States, being the one great 
neutral nation not having anything to do with this war in the Old World, any 
such move would have some moral effect ; how much I don’t know. Sometimes, 
of cour.se, a \ery slight thing may change the whole course ot history. Any 
organized protest against what is going on over there from a country such as 
this, where we have all nations repre.sented — where, as you say, all do live side 
by side in the most friendly intercourse— \vou Id, I think, have a moral effect; 
but whether it would materially affect the attitude of the various foreign coun- 
tries themselves in the present struggle is something to be determined by 
subseciuent events. 

Mr. Thompson. In referring to the question of collective bargaining. Doctor, 
what would you consider to be the elements that enter into that subject— I 
mean, take the question of responsibility — must it be mutual? 

Dr. Smith, I think that it would have to be mutual. I believe that when 
labor has its rights fully recognized in the law, labor will have more responsi- 
bility to as.sume than it assumes now. I believe that when a collective bargain 
is made both sides ought to be equally responsible. 

Mr. Thompson. But you think that will come about througli the fact that 
labor will ultimately 

Dr. Smith. I think as labor gets more power labor will a.ssume more re- 
.sponsibility, and will be willing to assume it. 

Mr. Thompson, You think that labor as at present — under the pre.sent con- 
ditions — should as.sume a financial responsibility? 

Dr. Smith, I would not favor financial responsibility until labor has the 
power which, it seems to me, ought to go hand in hand with such responsibility. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to your last answer, Doctor, do you think if the 
financial responsibility were placed on unions to-day that it would tend to make 
them more responsible, or what effect do you think it would have on them? 

Dr. Smith. I think that inasmuch as the government in some localities is 
more or less opposed to the union such a policy would tend to disrupt and 
destroy it. That is why I would not want to .see the union made financially 
responsible until it comes to po.s.sess the proportionate share of Influence and 
power to which the importance of its interests would seem to entitle it. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made a study of public-service corporations and 
their methods? 

Dr. Smith. Not specially. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views as to the organization of public-service 
employees, or employees of the State? 

Dr. Smith. You mean the public-service corporation employees? 

Mr. Thompson. Like street car, electric light, or gas companies. 

Dr. Smith. My own belief is that public-service corporations should be re- 
quired to .submit their di.sputes with their employees to arbitration. I noticed 
some years ago in our street-car strike that we had to walk for about a week, 
although I think the franchise of that very company required the company to 
submit all matters of disiiute to arbitration. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say with reference to Government em- 
ployees? 
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Dr. Smith, I think that Government employees are in a somewhat different 
position from the employees of a private corporation. 

Mr. Thompson. In what respect would his position be different from the 
private employee? 

Dr. Smith. There would be no question, in my opinion, about his right to 
organize; but I do think that in the case of Government employees the or- 
ganization would have to submit to some restrictions not imposed on other 
employees. Take, for example, the postal employees. They naturally would 
not be permitted to inaugurate and carry out policies that an ordinary labor 
union might. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your opinion based on some fundamental distinction you 
make between these two branches of service, or a sort of feeling you have? 

Dr. Smith, I haven’t thought it out clearly, but I have in mind the relation 
which the employee bears to the employer and to the public. In one case the 
employer is the public, and in the other case a more or less regulated or un- 
regulated private corporation, I think it Is highly desirable, of course, to give 
labor in its dealings with unregulated private corporations, in many cases a 
monopoly, more freedom with reference to various policies of labor unions than 
would be given to employees w^orking for the State itself. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chaiiyinuu. 

Commissioner Gaeketson. Doctor, do you believe that the system of finding 
for violation of law, for instance, the minimum wage law, or the eight-hour day 
law, is adequate in such event where the violation of the law, or the profit of 
the violation of the law exceeds the loss from the fine? 

Dr. Smith. I certainly do not. 1 think tlie fine must be heavy enough to dis- 
courage the offense. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Or else another penalty would have to be devised 
to make it effective? 

Dr. {Smith. Yes. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Is it not true that under our system the employee, 
either industrially or legislatively, is compelled to tight against not only the 
employer, but capital itself concentrated in its hands — the power of capital? 

Dr. Smith. Yes; I think so. 

Commissioner Gareetson. That the only iiossible show that the employee * 
would Jiave to exercise any degree of iniluence is by a combination of the large 
number of human units for the purpose? 

Dr. {Smith. That is my reason for saying that all labor must be combined so 
tiiat capital can not play one part of it against the rest Otherwise labor’s in- 
ti ueiice, it seems to me, must be greatly weakened. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Counsel asked you a question with regard to your 
knowledge of jurisprudence. And he referred also to the growth of the com- 
mon law, and I am only applying the common law of England— because our own 
is an outgrowth of it, or an appropriation of it— is not, in your opinion, the 
common law as it was, purely judge-made law? 

Dr. Smith. Yes ; I would call it judge-made law. I do not know what law- 
yers would say about it I would say more than that I should say that during 
the time that it was crystallizing and becoming the common law, the judges did 
not in any sense represent the laboring class, but represented rather the ruling 
class. 

Commissioner Gareetson. That was exactly the next point I wanted to ask 
your opinion on. Is not the whole burden of that law evidence of the influence 
of the employer— and I am not using “ influence ” in the sense of improper— but 
one actually existant — the influence of the employer on the judiciary during the 
time of the building of the common law? 

Dr. Smith. I don’t know that this Influence was conscious, but the landlord 
class at that time largely controlled the State. 

Commissioner Garbetson. And the real burden was In favor of the master 
and against the man? 

Dr. Smith. Certainly. I think that Is seen in all our common law, master 
and servant, etc. 

Commissioner Garbetson. If employers’ associations should succeed in 
stamping out labor unions, in your opinion would the position of the individual 
laboring man be much better than it was under the English decisions in regard 
to the master and man? 

Dr. Smith. I think labor would be In au extremely unfortunate position if 
the labor unions should be completely crushed. 
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Commissioner Gaebetson. Has your experience or investigation led you to 
form an opinion as to whether or not the clearly complete organization of men 
in any pursuit — I am speaking now of the healthy growth of an organization, 
not going in and taking immediate action — but where there have been com- 
plete organizations grown in any pursuit, and with that growth the power 
that conies from that organization, there has been a corresponding Increase in 
the sense of responsibility on the part of the men that composed it? 

Dr. Smith. I think always, so far as I have been able to watch the work- 
ing of unions, that has been noticeable. And it is perfectly natural that with the 
possession of power there should go the sense of responsibility. 

Commissioner Garketson. Is it not really axiomatic that if a man has the 
material in him, putting the responsibility on him will develop it, bring it out? 

Dr. Smith. I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. And it would be unreasonable to suppose that It 
would not be the same ; but the man is not impelled by the same motive, 
whether a member of a union or the administration of his property? 

Dr. Smith. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I take it from what you have said you consider 
the establishment of the workmen’s compensation or insurance commission in 
Washington as a step in the direction ©f eliminating the lawyer and judge and 
putting in the business man? 

Dr. Smith. Y^es ; in protecting the laboring man against the risks the old 
courts’ decisions compelled him to assume. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How has this system w'orked out according to 
your ideas? What would be the proper way for it to work out? Has it been 
effective in the sense you have in mind? 

Dr. Smith. I think the feeling is that the law does not go as far as it 
ought to. I believe that it has up to the present time been beneficial not only 
to the employee but to the employer as well. I think it should be revised and 
the scale of indemnities increased for various kinds of accidents. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the only amendment you suggest, is it, in 
the scale of indemnities? 

Dr. Smith. Yes. Of course, there are many features that ought to be changed, 
but I think it is in the direction of giving labor a larger measure of damages. 
What I had in mind was its recognition of the principle that a trade ought to 
bear its own risk and not the individual worker. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has this law been effective in reducing accidents 
in this State? 

Dr. Smith. I could not say as to that, but I think it has, to some extent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has there been the effect of being more bur- 
densome on the employers of the State than similar lines in competing States? 

Dr. Smith. I have not given special attention to it, but from what I can see 
I think that the employers, as a whole, are very well satisfied with the law. I 
have not heard any serious complaint. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you consider that the same principle 
should be, or that the State of Washington is now ready to extend that same 
principle of sickness insurance and occupational diseases ; that it, has your 
experience with this law justified the principle sufficiently? 

Dr. Smith. Of course, we have not tried it suftlclently for one to have a 
final opinion with regard to it, but as to the general principle underlying it, 
I do not think there is any question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you investigated the sick-benefit system 
of private corporations in this State? 

Mr. Smith. No; not to any considerable extent. I know that such systems 
are in exl.stence. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Earl Constantine. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EARL CONSTANTINE. 

Mr. Thompson. Please give us your name. 

Mr. Constantine. Earl Constantine. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address? 

Mr. Constantine. 331 Lyon Building. 

Mr. Thompson. And your position? 

Mr. Constantine. Manager of the Employers’ Association of Washington. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is that association over the whole State, or just confined in 
its workings to Seattle? 

Mr. Constantine. It extends its field from the Columbia River on the south 
up to the British Columbia line on the north, and as far as the Cascades, over- 
lapping only in a few cases. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the membership, in round numbers, if you know, of 
the association ? 

Mr. Constantine. In factory membership — we have individual memberships, 
too, but in factory membership, about 600. 

Mr. Thompson. What lines of industry does it take iu, or what lines if any 
are excluded? 

Mr. Constantine. It excludes none. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the employers of the district covere*^ by your as>soclatlon 
fairly well represented in the membership? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. What proportion of the employers of that district who are 
eligible to membership belong, if you know — about? 

Mr. Constantine. It varies as to locality. In some cases it runs ns high as 
80 per cent ; in other cases it would run as low even as 10 or 15 per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. Where are the places where employers are best organized, 
and where is that territory the least be.st organized? 

Mr. Constantine. I would say the best organized to-day outside the city 
of Seattle is what is known as the Grays Harbor country, taking in a number 
of small towns located on Grays Harbor. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that territory right contiguous to Seattle? 

.Mr. Constantine. It is about sixty odd miles, I think, southwest of here ; pos- 
sibly a little bit more — it Is a little bit more than that. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any one particular trade or industry which has a 
larger percentage of membership in your association than another? 

Mr. Constantine. Possibly the lumber industry, that being our chief in- 
dustry in the State. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the objects and purposes of your association? 

Mr. Constantine. Mainly, I would say, to act as an Intelligence bureau on 
industrial matters for the benefit of its members ; to act as advisor and counsel 
and assist with all difficulties or troubles, labor matters; next, I should say, 
to keep itself fully advised on modern legi.slatlon, and advise its members 
thereon and to lend such assistance as is within its power. Outside of that, 
the calls that come from our members for service and to see tliat the members 
are properly served. 

Mr. Thompson. When you say that your association acts as an intelligence 
bureau, what would we understand by that, what are we to understand by it? 

Mr. Constantine. Our mail dally brings us information from different mem- 
bers in different parts of the State as to conditions, industrial conditions. And 
we have our agents who are traveling throughout the State and they bring in 
information of their own. 

Mr. Thompson, Well, what general field would this information cover, if it 
could be divided into classes of information? 

Mr. Constantine. Labor and legislation in general. 

Mr. Thompson. Would such organizations as unions be considered part of 
the information that you gather? 

Mr. Constantine. Most certainly. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Their existence and their work? 

Mr. Constantine. Their work; their methods. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your association got a constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you furnish the commission with a copy? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

(See Constantine Exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. Thompson. In your constitution and by-laws, does your association take 
any stand upon any particular phase of the Industrial field? 

Mr. Constantine, It takes the stand for the open shop as against the closed 
shop. 

Mr. Thompson. Against the closed shop? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other matters upon which it takes a definite 
stand? 

Mr. Constantine. It does not. 
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Mr. Thompson. When you say your association stands for the open shop as 
contrasted with the closed shop or union shop, what do you want the commission 
to understand by that action — I mean how far does it go? 

Mr. .Constantine. It goes this far: That our main principle of organization 
Is we believe that a man has a right to take and sell his property, which in that 
case, in the case of tabor, will be his brain and brawn, as he sees fit, and with- 
out the dictation of a third party. 

Mr. Thompson. Will it go any further. I simply want to get your Idea, Is all. 
I understand what you say, but is that expressed in any particular attitude to- 
ward the organization of employees among your membership, other than just 
simply an open shop, so called? 

Mr. Constantine. I fail to really grasp what your question Is, if you will 
pardon me. 

Mr. Thompson. I will put it more specifically, I don’t want to ask you too 
dire<*t. Is the open shop, as you state it, construeil as in opposition to any 
organization of working men? 

Mr. Constantine. No, sir; decidetlly not. I don’t know that the majority 
of our members — I don’t know just what majority I would place it at, but the 
majority of the members of the employers’ association do believe in organized 
labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Do believe in it? 

Mr. Constantine. They do believe in it, but they do not believe in having 
organizations to a point where they monopolize any parti(‘ular plant or line of 
industry. 

Mr. Thompson. What would be the facts upon which monopoly would be 
determined in an industry? 

Mr. Constantine. When in a given plant the representative of the laboring 
men in that plant is able to walk in at any time and with such frequency as 
he may desire and upon .such provocation as lie may desire and tie up that 
plant for a given period of time. Or to use, in other words, hasty action or 
drastic action with reference to any plant. I might say that would be a 
monopoly. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, that might vary with the dllferent trades? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If a man could walk into a plant and call out, say, 80 per 
cent of the workers, it might result in tying up that industry? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you consider the organization of 30 per cent of the 
workers such a monopoly as would create it a dangerous one? 

Mr. Constantine. I will answer your <iuestion in this form: That given a 
certain plant and a plant where, say, there were three distinct lines of skilled 
labor that composed all the way from 90 to 100 per cent of the labor there em- 
ployed, that the position of our members and our organization would be that 
in none of those three, any more than all three, should there be monopoly by 
organization. In other words, if a man should appear at the door of the plant 
or employment window and should show qualifications to perform services in 
an efficient manner and should show a charactiT which is honest and com- 
mendable, and there should be a vacancy there, we ought to be able to give 
him employment despite the fact he does not belong to any union or pay 
tribute thereto. 

Mr. Thompson. I do not wish to pursue you on that question, Mr. Con- 
stantine. 

Mr. Constantine. That is all right ; I am very glad to be here. 

Mr. Thompson. What I want to get at as fully as you care to state is the 
view of your organization toward the question of organization? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, we have, for instance, to Illustrate to you — in the past 
we have found associations which object to any organization which has more 
than 40 per cent of the workers of any class. 

Mr, Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It becomes dangerous beyond that point? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. They make it a percentage consideration and just simply 
have the open shop, that is all. Now, what, in so far as your association 
has gone into It, how far has It formulated any ideas In that respect? 

Mr. Constantine. Well, that would be impossible for me, I think, to take 
nnd attempt to tell you what percentage of organized labor is a s^fe percentage 
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to have We do not figure it that way. There might be such a thing, I 
imagine I can imagine such a thing as a very high percentage of organized 
labor, granting that the individuals in that percentage are men of intelligence 
and fair-minded, which would make the plant absolutely safe. But, following 
on the same thought and as voicing perhaps more my owrf personal opinions 
In the matter, I would believe in the closed shop when the same is based on 
a high standard of requirement for the laboring man to belong to that union, 
so that I know that that union’s standard of efilciency is high. It thereby 
creates a closed market in which I am compelled to go to buy, because I must 
take and employ the most efficient labor if I am going to attempt to comptde 
successfully in the market. But when the union in itself places absolutely no 
requirement on any man’s joining the union — there are unions, of course, that 
have and require— in most cases unions make no requirement at all of ability 
and efficiency in accepting a man into their ranks, and w'e then do not grant 
them the power to monopolize a plant. 

Mr. Thompson. Would it be fair to state that your association fears any 
organization ; that is to say, when they hear that an organization of labor is 
attempted in any plant or industry, that it should be gotten rid of, because 
under present conditions such an organization or organizations are dangerous— 
would that be a Liir statement of the position of your association? 

Mr. Constantine. Well, I don’t know just what you mean. You said any 
organization. Do you refer to some .specific union? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, assuming that you have got a lot of employers in your 
association. 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. And that an employer hears that there is an attempt being 
made in one of his factories to unionize the men. Would the attitude of your 
as.sociation be in advi.sing that man, that lie .should limit the unionization of the 
men as much as possible and get rid of them? 

Mr. Constantine. Tliat is a hard question to answer. We have to treat 
every case on its own merits. 

Mr. Thompson. Then there is no general rule? 

Mr. Constantine. No. We usually .send an investigator down to find what 
the conditiou.s are in the plant and what situations have precedeil that, before 
coming to some conclusion. We frequently have just as much trouble perhaps 
in making our own members see our light — I mean keeping them from going 
to ib»* extreme, as wo might in keeping them from not going far enough* 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, now, personally, how do you view organiza- 
tions of labor? Do you think that they lead to peace or do you think that they 
lead to strife in an industry? 

Mr. Constantine. Organizations of labor, in my opinion, those that are based 
on open-shop principles, the history of the country in the past has shown that 
they lead to peace. And I have in mind tlie largest unions in the United 
States, and they are unions unfortunately that are not generally accepted as 
unions or looked on as unions by the public. J refer to the three large brother- 
hoods that control the labor on our railroads. Now, there are three large 
unions — I am speaking irrespective of the fact that one of the commissioners 
is an officer. I have put myself on record on that question time and again. 
There is a union that every employer in the country commends to-day. I under- 
stand that a man who enters, for instance, to-day as a locomotive engineer, is 
not eligible to membership in that brotherhood until he has had a certain perlotl 
of apprenticeship, and wlien that period of apprenticeship has passed he is then 
eligible, and he no doubt is given an invitation to join, but it is optional as to 
whether he desires to join the brotherhood or not. I have lived in railroad 
communities where almost every neighbor of mine was a railroad man — engi- 
neer or fireman or so on — and their standard is exceptionally high, I should say 
the highest standard of labor in the country to-day. And there is absolutely 
no compulsion, however, placed upon the prospective candidate to join the 
union. And should he desire not to Join the brotherhood, he could continue to 
pursue his labor in peace and to gain a livelihood for himself and for his 
family. Such a union has proven its worth. Such a principle has proven its 
worth, by the fact that the records show that all the way from 90 per cent 
up of the men eligible to it belong to the brotherhoods. 

Mr. Thompson. If you were, as you are, advising this commissipn as to 
what you think is best, what would you advise them to recommend, that the 
organization of workingmen is a good thing to Industry or not? 

Mr. Constantine. With the open-shop principle connected with it, It is. 

* S.Doc.416,64-l-~vol5 4 
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Mr. Thompson. Well would you make any statement of that character, < 
would you leave the question of organization out of consideration if you we 
on this commission? 

Mr. Constantine. I have already committed myself here, that I believe 
organization of labor, provided that it has the open-shop basis, and no coerci( 
is used to get a man into the union or to prevent one that does not belong fro 
securing a livelihood. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, looking at the proposition from the standpoint of tJ 
employer, do you believe that the organization of workingmen is a good thii 
or not? 

Mr. Constantine. I believe it is a good thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any study — as you must have probably — 
the economic and industrial situation around Seattle in the country who 
your association has its organization? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a condition of unrest? I understand you ha 
gome views on that subject which you are rea<iy lo state to the commissio] 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You may go ahead and state them in your own way. 

Mr. Constantine. There is undoubtedly a m(>re or less general feeling 
unrest in labor to-day. I think it is even perceptible to the average citize 
The causes for the same are no doubt varied. 

Mr. Thompson. I didn’t get your last answer. 

Mr. Constantine. I say there are no doubt, of course, several causes f 
the unrest. It would be foolish and anything but .truthful for me or anyo 
else to say tlmt every employer has a standard that could be commended ; 
mean in his viewpoints toward labor or in his treatment of his own employee 
We have black sheep among employers just as certainly as tliere are bbc 
sheep among laboring men. The unrest as ir exists is partly of course 
gix)ts where there is such an employer who is unscrupulous. I l)elieve it 
only fair to say that the progress that we have made throughout the count 
in the last 20 years, particularly toward sanitation, toward safeguarding 
machinery, toward care of the injured, toward providing, in other words, f 
the comfort and .surroundings of the employee, and even providing for I 
increased return on his work, can not be attributable entirely to any o 
particular class of society, meaning labor. It is only fair to assume that 
certain proportion of that movement comes on the part of the employer, 
other words, it would be foolish for any ec'onornist to say that while labor h 
been progressing to a higher level that the employer on the other hand h 
been stagnating or falling down from the general levels of society. I thii 
there is a general movement throughout the country. I traveled last year j 
over the United States for the purpose of studying that and no other purpo! 
and there is a general broadening of the viewpoints of the employer towa 
labor, toward matters of economics, sanitation, safeguarding of machinei 
and all those things. I believe very firmly that the largest cause to-day f 
unrest, leaving out unemployment, which I shall touch upon, and a few oth 
things of that kind, the largest cause of unrest to-day is the type of leadersli 
in a very large number of unions and also very pointedly the kind of leadersli 
that we find in the men who dictate tlie press of the labor unions. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, from your study of industrial conditions in that ti 
you made around the country last year, did you arrive at any conclusion 
any idea as to the improvements that could be made in the industrial sltuati 
which would relieve the unrest? More specifically, do you think that t 
question of the machinery that we have, either in the Government or 
industry Itself, is sufficient to meet the requirements? 

Mr. Constantine. I don’t know whether I am answering your question 
not, but I wish to make this statement: It is a patent fact, and indlsputab 
of course, that the attitude of the manufacturer and the employer up to, sf 
10 years ago was very much one of defense in matters of legislation. I I 
lleve that within the last 10 years there has been a gradually Increasing a 
more and more perceptible movement of olTenslve, constructive effort on t 
part of the employer toward bettering labor conditions. And I believe th 
within the next 10 years we shall see much more of that. I happen to kni 
that many employers’ association, not only in the State of Washington li 
others are planning to take a more offensive part in legislation in the futu: 
toward constructive work, toward remedying some of the abuses that m 
exist. * 
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Mr Thompson. During the last two years we have seen the breakdown of 
civil 'government In three of the great Oommomvealths of this country be- 
cause of the maladjustment of the relations of employer and employee. Have 
you any Ideas as to any machinery that might be established, either by em- 
ployers and employees themselves apart from the Government, or by the 
Government, which would assist and help In such cases as that and in other 
industrial disputes? 

Mr. Constantine. Meaning arbitration? 

Mr. Thompson. Meaning artiitration and conciliation. 

Mr Constantine. Yes. I don’t see, of course, where the Federal Govern- 
ment' would be of very much help to us in the majority of our industrial 
troubles, inasmuch as they are usu.ally of a local nature. It might be that 
some such Federal board would have a natural tendency to set an example for 
the State le^dslatures. The question of arbitration between employer and 
employee in time of industrial strife is more and more on the increase, and 
mv personal opinion is that arbitration, provided there were proper safe- 
guards about it, as the mayor said this morning, and the personnel of the 
board was fair and was not partial either to employer or employee, will be 
evenluallv the solution of the question. Not Ihe least important— the most 
important thing connected with arbitration is the fact that it gives publicity 

to the facts. „ . , , , g, » ^ n 

Mr Thompson. Do you think that a Federal body, say, for instance, call 
I( a Federal industrial council, from your view of the Federal Government 
as such, as contrasted with the State government, would have more influence 
toward conciliating than a State board would have? 

Mr. Constantine. You mean if there was Industrial trouble in the harbor 
at Seattle you could send us a Federal commission from Washington? 

Mr. Thompson. Or a Federal commissioner, we will say, or mediator. 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. „ , , 

Mr. Thompson. Would that be apt to have— the very fact that he represents 
the Federal Government— would that be apt to have more influence toward 
persuading the contending parties to enter Into negotiation? 

Mr. Constantine. I would say that it would have a good influence. It 
would tend toward settling the problems, although there are quite a few em- 
ployers who look with some skepticism upon the general attitude of the 
Fe^'icral Government, particularly in the last several years. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course Hint wouldn’t necessarily affect that question at 
all, would it, just simply a Federal Institution as such? 

Mr. Constantine. Except that the element of the absence or presence of 
faith on the part of both parties in laying their case is important. 

Mr. Thompson. I take it that absence of faith In all government does not exist 
to-day. Is there anything you care to say In reference to the formation of your 
association— conditions you have met and, more particularly, the teamsters’ 
strike and the like here in Seattle? 

Mr. Constantine. The mayor said this morning when he was inducted into 
office the teamsters’ strike was nearly ended, and he made a statement that 
the employment of 45 policemen on the part of his predecessor was unjusti- 
fiable; and, therefore, having found it so, he discharged the men. The mayor 
Is entitled to his opinion. However, the record shows approximately 300 cases 
of assault in a period of 11 months, and in every one of those cases the assault 
is directly attributable to the teamsters’ strike— the slashing of horses, cutting 
of harness, destruction of automobile engines, ditching of wagons over the 
hill, the beating up of men, the use of firearms, and everything else — all of 
which occurred In the 12 months preceding the induction of the present mayor 
into office. That should be sufficient explanation — or excuse, at least— for 
his predecessor appointing those 45 men. All of these cases I have mentioned 
are to be found on the police records and court records of the city of Seattle. 
I shall present to the commission of the industrial — with the permission of the 
commission, I shall present an issue of the Weekly Messenger, the same being 
a weekly publication on the part of the employers’ association, this of date 
April 11, which contains the presentation of our case to Mayor Gill’s arbitration 
committee or Investigation committee. 

Mr. Thompson. Very msuch pleased to have It. 

(The paper referred to, entitled “The Weekly Messenger,’’ vol. 1, No. 13, 
dated April 11, 1914, published by the Employers’ Association of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash., was submitted in printed form.) 
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Mr. Constantine. I sliould also like to attach to that a subsequent Issue of 
the Weekly Messenger, dahnl April 25. 

(The issue of the Weekly Messenger referred to, vol. 1, No. 15, dated April 
25, 1914, was subinitt;c<l In printed form.) 

And just a word with reference to the teamsters’ strike. The arbitra- 
tion committee, as the mayor informed you this morning, was entirely dis- 
interested. I am frank to say we were not entirely pleased with the per- 
sonnel ; probably the other side was not. You never could get both sides 
pleased. These men were public-spirited men — some doctors, some attorneys, 
some stockmen, insurance men, and educators, and ministers. They sat on the 
case for some three weeks. Alxait a week prior to the filing of their decisions 
in the teamsters’ strike — which is the most important strike that has taken 
place in Seattle in many years, alTeding as it does the primary transportation — 
they called for a final statement on the part of both the teamsters’ union and the 
team owners’ association as to the final <letails of the statement on their 
part. In this issue of Ai)ril 25 you will find the complete findings of this 
commission, including the two letters finally submitted by the union and by 
the employing team owners, and the findings of the commission are three, the 
first of which reads as follows: 

“That the open-shop principle be hereafter fairly observed by both parties; 
that there shall never be any discrimination made by the employing team owners 
against a teamster because the latter may belong to a union ; that no teamster 
shall ever discriminate against an employer because the latter may employ 
nonunion labor; and that elliciency shall at all times be the standard test for 
employment.’’ 

Since then, as the ma>oi says, both parties have gotten along very well. My 
last report of a month ago show\s out of 40 new' men employed 50 per cent of 
them had bei'u men wlio had been on .strike prior to that. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Referring to the question of private detectives during the 
time of labor trouble, what is your opinion on that subject, if you have one, 
and what are the reasons liack of it? 

Mr, Constantine. I believe when a plant, or manufacturer, or employer is 
facing a condition where there is violence, or destruction of property either 
actually going on or distinctly promised and ai>proaching, or any danger of 
life and limb, (hat the employer is fully entitled to protection, even if it means 
doubling of the poliie force. I w'ould not think violence should be countenanceil 
on the part of the individual, or on the part of an organization any more than 
an individual. 

Mr. Tuompson. What would you say w'ith reference to the right of an em- 
ployer to hire private detectives? 

Mr. Constantine. 1 don’t think an employer would ever seek or think of 
suggesting the employment of private detectives if given full protection on 
the part of the public authorities. 

Mr. Thompson. From your investigation of that subject, do you believe 
generally in the United States the employer does hire private detectives in 
labor disputes like strikes? 

Mr. Constantine. I suppose there are places in the country where that is 
attempted more or less. In the State of Washington it is not countenanced. 

Mr. Thompson. It is not counteiianc'ed? 

Mr. Constantine. No, sir; it is rather rare, I would put it. 

Mr. Thompson. The mayor, I think, testified this morning it had been done 
here. 

Mr. Constantine, As I gather from the testimony of the mayor, he was 
referring to the Ballard strike here in the city, where the city is said to have 
not offered extra protection and tlie sheriff of the county swore in deputies and 
sent them out, and in some cases deputized employees of the employer. 

Mr, Thompson. Take that case and the other oases which you say have 
existed in this country, do you believe in the principle of the employment 
by the employer of private guards or private detectives, or whatever you may 
call them, in time of strike and lockout? 

Mr. Constantine. I think that basically it Is not a good principle, but I 
think that the fact is that generally the employer is not in position to get the 
protection he is entitled to, and that creates a condition where for the pro- 
tection of life, as much as for the protection of property, he should have the 
right to take and deputize employees, or get them deputized, rather, to guard 
hfs plant. 
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Mr Thompson. It has been said by some that this is the only country 
among civilized nations where such a condition is permitted ; that in the old 
countries of Europe— France, Germany, England, and the liko— private guards 

are not permitted at all. • . , 

Mr. CoNSTANTiNi?. That is probably true, because the enfoiTement ot law 

Is much more observed. o 

Mr Thompson. Would that be your reason for the difference? 

Mr! Constantine. 1 believe so. I happen to have lived in Europe and know 

something about that. , , . 

Mr. Thompson. Is that all the reason you care to give, or is there anything 

else? 

Mr. Constantine. I think that is sufficient. , , . 

Mr. Thompson. You have finished your own statement with reference to 

the question of unrest and conditions here in Seattle? . . 

Mr Constantine. I gave the main ones. Of course, there Is the question or 
the unemployed, and that is due, to a very great extent, to the fact we have 
a very large amount of seasonal employnamt, and it is an unfortunate condition 
and could only be remedied did we have a large number of industries that 
could take this labor that is in the camps and fruit fields and farming in their 
regular period, and put them into a manufacturing plant; but our trouble is 
our industrial centers are very few, comparatively .speaking. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the general attitude, if you know, of the employers, 
or your association, toward witnesses who testified before the industrial com- 
mission? It has been stated here tliat the employees were being discharged 
when toiling of the facts. What do you know about that? 

Mr. Constantine. As far ns my personal knowledge goes, and my personal 
feeling in the matter is that the employer would in no case— well, would in most 
(•ases— not object to an employee testifying in a matter that affected him or 
her so very directly. Now, we have again some black sheep in the flock, and I 
have had cases where I have had to go and talk to our members, where I have 
known that they would want to take and use their Influence, and warned them 
against doing that— not for fear of the law hut because we are trying to edu- 
cate our membm's to a higluT standard in some of these matters. We have a 
few that look upon those things not quite liko we would like to have them. 

Mr. Thompson, It follows from what you say that your a.ssociatiou does not 


coun^’enaiice such action? 

Mr. Constantine. Al)soliitely not. I am not in position to take and mention 
specific cases, but I have several in mind. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your association keep any truck of employees who have 
been hired by the different employers of your as.sociation— keep any list of 
them, or anything of that kind, for any purpose? 

Mr. Constantine. AVe do not run an employment iuireau, 1 mean as a part 
of our work; it is simply incidental. We have calls every day on the part of 
employers seeking for employees to till jiosiflons und we probably daily have 
calls on the part of employees seeking positions. 

Mr. Thompson. But do you keep any li.st or record of employees? 

Mr. Constantine. In other words, you want to know if we have a black- 


ILst? We do not. 

Mr. Thompson. I didn’t want to term It so. 

Mr. Constantins. We do not have any blacklist. We do not countenance a 
blacklist. 

. Mr. Thompson. Is there any other statement you would like to make before 
this commission? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. I think that one of the reasons that explains 
to a large extent why there are employers’ associations and why they are grow- 
ing in number as organizations and as members of organizations is the increas- 
ing activity which organized labor Is taking in legislation.' That activity as-, 
sumes many different forms. It is to be found not only In the municipal 
affairs, but in particular I refer to State legislation. I am not speaking from 
hearsay, inasmuch as I had the privilege of representing the legislative bureau 
of the manufacturers at the last session of the legislature. With your permis- 
sion— I imagine you want as many documents as you can get for information — 
I have here In my hand a form, three pages, that is an exact duplicate of the 
legislative pledge which is exacted, if possible, on the part of the labor unions 
from every man who is seeking election to the statehouse or State senate. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to have it filed. 
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(See Constantine Exhibit No. 2 .) 

Mr. Constantine. I would like to read part of this : 

“Joint legislative comnaittee,” and so on. It Is addressed in the form of a 
letter. If you will .allow me the privilege of reading the first paragraph, it 
will cover the case : 

“ The joint legislative committee are anxious to Inform their membership 
and the many voters of the State who look to them for guidance as to your 
attitude, if elected to the legislature, on the following issues, upon which these 
organizations have mutually agreed to support one another in securing the 
enactment of the legislation thereon. 

“ Your signature in the blank space below each measure outlined signifies 
that you approve of such legislation and will use your best endeavors to enact 
same into law in form as will effectually guard the interests of the masses 
of the people, whom the measure is aimed to benefit,” and so on. “ Failure to 
sign and return to the undersigned within 10 days will be construed as a nega- 
tive answer. Your reply will be given the fullest possible pubiiclty, in order 
that those interested may know your attitude toward these measures.” 

It is needless to say we do not believe in submitting to our candidates for the 
legislature a given number of measures in complete form and asking him to 
sign his name pledging himself to vote for those measures. If it pledged 
him on one measure, the influence there would not be so bad ; but where 
there is a grouping together of good, bad, and indiiferent, it is a significant 
fact. I have known of several cases in which a man perhaps not consciously 
but unthinkingly signs his name below the measure that is not good where, 
if he gave it sufficient thought, he would not support it. And in the gallery 
of the house and .senate there stands regularly night and day an agent of 
that league with shorthand notes watching the actions of any one of their 
pledgees and checking up their members. It has actually been characterized 
by one of the members of the legislative session as “pulling the strings from 
the gallery of the house and senate.” And tho.se are the things that com- 
pelleil the employers in the State of Washington and in other States of the 
country to organize themselves and keep very close tab on legislative matters. 

Mr. Thompson. It has been stated by some of our witnesses that they be- 
lieve in a thorough organization of both employers and employees, and the 
industrial council of England in invest Igating the matter made the same rec- 
ommendations. Do you believe that fact? Do you believe it is best to have 
thorough organization of both employers and employees? 

Mr. Constantine. I believe in organization for both sides. 

Mr. Thompson. Wouldn’t the organization of employers naturally come 
along with, concurrently, the organization of employees into unions; 

Mr, Constantine. It is doing that to-day. It would be only natural it 
would. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long has your employees’ association been 
organized, did you say? 

Mr. Constantine. About 12 years; originally under the name of the citi- 
zens’ alliance, but under the pre.sent changed name about 6 or 7 years ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long have you been .secretary of it? 

Mr. Constantine. Since March 1, 1914. Prior to that being secretary of the 
employers’ association of Spokane; but my work there brought me very fre- 
quently into Seattle. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was your business before becoming secre- 
tary of the manufacturers’ association? 

Mr. Constantine. Instructor in the public high school. 

C^mimissioner O’Connell. Instructor in the public high schools where? 

Mr. Constantine. In the city of Sfiokane. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long were you instructor in the public high 
schools? 

Mr. Constantine. Four years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you been a manufacturer? 

Mr. Constantine. I have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Before that what were you doing? 

Mr. Constantine. I was in a publishing house in the city of Minneapolis. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As a workman? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was you working on? 
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Mr, Constantine. I had the getting out — the publication of post cards ; that 
department. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Post cards? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes ; view post cards. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As a printer? 

Mr. Constantine. No, sir ; just in charge of that department. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long have you been in tlie United States? 

Mr. Constantine. Thirteen years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are a citizen of the United tjtates? 

Mr. Constantine. Born a citizen. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Born a citizen? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your as.sociation here connected with tlie Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association or National Association of Manufacturers? 

Mr, CoNSTAN'iiNE. Not connected vvilli any association. We hold membership 
in what is known as the Federation of Employers’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast. That takes in the coast from here to San Diego. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That takes in all the employers’ associations on the 
Pacific coast? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you have a number of individuals or 
firms ? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir; we have individual memberships. Our member- 
ship is open to anyone who believes in the principle of the open shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You take in individuals who may not be em- 
ployers? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the per cent of those that you have? 

Mr. Constantine. Quite small ; almost negligible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What value would an individual be to your manu- 
facturers’ association? 

Mr. Constantine. He is of no direct value to us other than iierhups lie forms 
one more agent of publicity. Simply gives him an opportunity to support the 
work in which he believes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say your association <Joes not. keep any record 
cf any kind of the individual workingmen? 

IVir. Constantine. It does not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your individual membership keep any record? 

Mr. Constantine. I am not in jiositlon to say. I do not know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If an association affiliated with your organization, 
from San Francisco, we will say, wrote to you here for information as to 
whether John Brown was a strike agitator, or something, in this city, would 
you furnish him or seek to furnish him that information? 

Mr. Constantine. I would furnish him that information. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How would you go about doing it? 

Mr. Constantine. By finding his former employer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would not have any record in your office you 
could immediately refer to? 

Mr. Constantine. No, sir; I would not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many employees have you in your office? 

Mr. Constantine. In the officp? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir; here. 

Mr. Constantine. We have five now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are engaged in what sort of employment? 
What do they do? 

Mr, Constantine. Two of them do general work; we send them out In the 
State to answer calls on the part of employers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would the employer be calling for, for in- 
stance? Cite some case. 

Mr. Constantine. Well, we have a case— for instance, a man even sends In 
sometimes to ask us whether his machinery is conforming possibly with certain 
regulations of the State. Now, you would expect a member would take and 
have sense enough to go to the state department and inquire, but instead of that 
they will take and ask us for it. Sometimes they have impending trouble com- 
ing up with their laborers and ask for a representative to consult with them. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Now, if a member of your association in the city 
of Seattle or somewhere else in your jurisdiction has a strike, do you immedl- 
atelj^ proceed to take part as an association in that strike? 

Mr. Constantine. No, sir; we do not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They first call upon you for services? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes ; and he must prove his case is good. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do you mean by a good case? 

Mr. Constantine. That his side of the question is right and fair. 

Commissioner. O’Connell. Suppose the men rebel against what you are 
pleased to call the open shop; do you proceed to defend him in that position? 

Mr. Constantine. We would. 

Commissioner 0’(.’onnell. And when a strike occurred, to what extent would 
you go to defend him? 

Mr. Constantine. In tin' first place, we would probably meet and give him 
advice based on other cases we have been close to, and give him such assist- 
ance in the matter of information, and so on, that would be of value to him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Seek to furnish him employees if his people went 
on strike? 

Mr. Constantine. We do, sometimes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And trained men to guard his plant, possibly? 

Mr. Constantine. We are not in touch with those. We don’t keep in touch 
with any group of trained men for any purpo.se of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you compensate the employer in any way for 
losses ? 

Mr. Constantine. Ko, sir; that is not our practice. We have had cases 
where members of our association have solicitcNl our assistance wdiere we have 
found that the facts in the case were that the only question involved was a 
question of wages, and we have absolutely refused to have any part in a situa- 
tion of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your association believe in collective bar- 
gaining? • 

Mr. Constantine. As an a.ssociation? 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Yes. 

Mr. Constantine. Well, they are lad committed as an as.sociation on the 
question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does it object to members — does your constitution 
or by-laws in any way object to that on the part of the members? 

Mr. Constantine. No, sir; it does not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does it prohibit in any way the membership sign- 
ing contracts that only memb('rs of a certain union shall be employed? 

Mr. Constantine. It does not. 

Commissioner 0’Connp:ll. What do you mean by “open shop ’’? 

Mr. Constantine. By the “open shop” I mean that the eificiency alone is 
the basis of employment. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. Efficiency? 

Mr. Constantine. Efficiency — efficiency and desirability. 

Commissioner O’CJonnell. That is to say that the employer shall have the 
right without question to hire and di.scharge at will? 

Mr» Constantine. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would it be a sufficient cause if one of your em- 
ployers operating a shop should <liscover that one of his employees was a 
member of a union, to discharge him — and the employee felt that was not 
sufficient cause, would you support your member in that contention? 

Mr. Constantine. That in it.self would not be — I would not consider that, 
and the organization would not consider that cause for discharge. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that in a very large number of cases where employees 
w^ere discharged because of existing Incompetency, that their fellow workmen 
assumed that the discharge was becau.se of his connection with the union and 
not because of his lack of efficiency. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever suspended or fined a member of 
your association for not complying with your laws? 

Mr. Constantine, We have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever had any charges preferred against 
one of your members for failure to comply with your laws? 

Mr. Constantine. We have not; not during my incumbency. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. You spoke of a kind of union that you think ought 
to be organized, a high standard— a union of high standard. 
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Mr. Constantine. Yt's, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you cited an instance, I think, as an ideal of 
a high standard of union. I take it you infer from that they are operatlBg 
under an open shop, and that they don’t have strikes, 

Mr. Constantine. No, sir. • 

Commissioner O’Connell. And don’t boycott, and so on. 

Mr. Constantine. No; I am better acquainted with their history than tliat. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I didn’t know but what it was because they didn’t 
.strike. 

Mr. Constantine. No, sir; they sometimes make unreasonable demands in 
arbitration, and so on. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say that .legislation has been going on for 
some years for the alleviation of the laboring people and public generally, and 
that that isn’t due to any one particular phase of society, and that the em- 
ployers’ association and the employers are becoming interested, indicating, to 
me at least, that they have taken some part in the direction of having these 
laws passed. Will you cite to me one law in the State of Washington or in 
the United States that the employers have gone before the legislature to seek 
to enact, if the law was toward alleviation in any way? 

Mr. Constantine. I cite to you the industrial insurance act of the State of 
■Washington. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is immaterial, becau.se that lias l)een going on 
many years in all tiie States. * 

I\rr. Constantine. You said in the State of Washington, and I mentioned a 
law of the State of Washington. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Yon .say yon maintained a lobby at the State eaplial 
the same as the other side did. 

Mr. CoN.STANTTNE. You didn’t understand me. 


Commissioner O'Connell. I am not using your exact word.s. 

Mr. Constantine. What I said was they maintained a legislative bureau in 
the capital of the State— Olympia. 

Commissioner 0’(Jonnei.l. Well, a rose by any other name. 

Mr. Constantine. I am distinguishing between the two, that is why. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. For what purpose do you raalntaiu that particular 
body at the State capital? 

i'tr. (Constantine. It does not consist of any body ; it consists of one man. 

C<)mmlssiorier O’Connei.l. flepre.senting a number of bodies? 

Ml Constantine. Ueiiresentiiig the employers of the State. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you .seek to innuenee legislation in any way? 

INIr. Constantine. We seek to intliieiiee legislation by seeking a hearing before 
committees and presenting our facts. 

(■’oinmisslonei* O’Connki.l. Have you aiipeared in opposition to all measures 
in which the representatives of organized labor have appeared at the State 
capital? 

Mr. Constantine. No, .sir; appeared only in some. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In some? 

IMr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (I’Connell. Have you appeared in any there, in favor of them, 
that labor was standing for? 


Mr. Constantine. Our organization was in favor of the minimum-wage law 
for women when it was before the .session of the last legislature. We favored it. 
M e only suggested two amendments, both of which the legislature incorporated. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Did your association send out letters of any kind 
during the meeting of the State legislature to the members or others supposed 
to have Influence with the legislature .seeking to influence them in any way? 

Mr. Constantine. Our bureau up there has never sent out any circular letter 
to the legislature. Never sent out a single circular to their own members. We 
propose at the next session to send out weekly bulletins, which may be public 
property. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That will be for the purpose of what? 

Mr. Constantine. Of advising our members of the status of particular 
measure.s in ^yhich they may be interested. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They might fall into the hands of others which 
they might enlighten? 

Mr. Constantine. They always do. We expect it would. 

(^ommlssioner O’Connell. You say your association is not opposed to col- 
lective bargalilng. Under this idea of the so-called open shop, how could 
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collective bargaining be successful if 30 per cent or 20 per cent of the people 
were organized and 70 per cent or 80 per cent were not organized? 

J\rr. Constantine. If, as I said a few minutes ago, in order to belong to the 
organized 30 per cent, a man would have to Iiave a certain degree of efficiency 
as a pren^iuisite fo membersliip in that 30 per cent, tlien he commands the 
labor market and I Inive to employ liim because I must have efficiency in my 
plant, and in tliat .^ou would find the strength of organized labor. 

Oonmiissloner O’Connell. Do you believe it is possible for a workingimin, 
as an individual, to increase his wages, lo reduce his hours, and to improve his 
condition of employment to-day? 

Mr. Constantine. W(‘ have a large number of plants — a number of plants 
right here in the city of Seattle, oixm-shop plants, wliere the wages are higher 
by the way than the prevailing scale in the same line of work gotten by unions. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. How was that brought about — by the organized 
men? 

Mr. Constantine. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connej.l. How was it brought about? 

Mr. Constantine. It was brought about because the modern manufacturer 
believes in efficient labor, and he is willing to pay for it. 

Commissioner 0’(Jonnelt,. Is it possible for the indi\idiial to make our day? 
Would we get that to-day? 

Mr. Const \NTiNE. We Imve plants in this State operating on the eight-hour 
schedule. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. How did that come about? 

Mr. Constantine. Of course In some of the large industries where we are in 
a large competitive field, particularly with States farth(*r east, like the metal 
trades and lumber business, it wouhl b(‘ suicidal for tliose lines of business to 
take and put them on an eight-hour basis. 

Commissioner O'Connell, Suppose that in th(' lumber business it was jier- 
fectly justifiable to work eight hours and that it was iiossibly a success, and 
that it was the best thing physically for the employe(‘, and that the employer 
could get the b(‘st possible results Iroin it, and yet ht‘ wouldn't care to reduce 
the hours of labor under thos(‘ conditions — would it be possible for the in- 
dividual employt'e to bring about a reiluction of hours? 

Mr. Constantine. I should not say .so. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. What is tlu're left for him to do then? 

Mr. Constantine. It is to organize, as I said right liere. Just so long as 
he grants the man who does not desire to organize the right to remain free, 
and not otherwi.se. I have one or two papers 1 would like to introduce into 
the record, If I may. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Constantine. I have one or two papers I should like to introduce in the 
record, if I may. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Ye.s. 

Mr. Constantine. I should like to read one page briefly. Here is a letter, 
gentlemen of the commission, that is sent out by one of the local union.s 
recently, and it reads as follows. This is addressed to some retailer [readingl : 

STOe ! T.OOK ! LLS PEN ! 

International Brotherhood of Klectrical Workers, 

Loval Union No. 77, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sir: Very recently a business man in Seattle who has more than 
$10,(K)0 invested in an enterpri.se signed a contract for two years with “ The 
KU'ctrie Co.,” legally known as the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co. 
This company some years ago was declared unfair to organized labor in 
Seattle and vicinity. This man claims he did not know this fact. His receipts 
di’opped to such an extent that in a short time lie would have been compelled 
to go out of business. He inve.stlgatod and found the cause. He thereupon 
appliiHl to the Cordral Labor Council of Seattle and vicinity, and an investiga- 
tion was made by a committee of .said council. He claimed ho did not know the 
facts, and the committee, believing him, relieved him of further loss by a 
report, the gist of which was published in the Union Record and Seattle Herald 
of recent date. He will In the future stop, look, and li.sten. 

Do you wish to be placed in the same preiilcament without the excuse he 
gave? You can not say you did not know— this informs you of the fact that 
the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co. is unfair to of’ganized Jabor. 
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If you are using this unfair product of this unfair company and your receipts 
are not coming up to your expectations you will know tlie cause of at least a 
part of the lack of income. 

If you are contemplating using electric light and powjer, it would be ad- 
visable to sign a contract with the city of Seattle — your own plant — for light 
and power. Every user of city light in any business Is known to Local Union 
No. 77, International Krotherhoo<l of Electrical Workers. They send commu- 
nications to the otlier 105 aflillated unions, representing about 00,000 population 
in this city and vicinity, and they are always on the job, A word to the wise 
is suflicient. Don't afterwards say “I did not know” (it was loaded). 

Stop! look! listen! For city light, your own plant and property, call Main 
8500, Local 50, and a solicitor will be sent to you. 

Yours, truly, 


Local Union No. 77, I. B. E. M’. 


(See also Constantine Exhibit No. 8. 

The witness also presented a newspaper, the Seattle Union Record, vol. 30, 
No. 10, dated Seattle, Wash., May 2, 1914.) 

Commissioner Lennon. I .suppose that having hehi the position in organized 
labor that 1 have I must be classed amongst the undesiral)les. Why is that 
so? What is there in my life, for instance, that makes me undesirable as a 
citizen or as an otlicer in organized labor? 

Mr. Constantine. Mr. Lennon 

Coininissioner Lennon. My life is known to the people of this country, in 
Seattle, as well as elsewhere. 

Mr. Constantine. It would not ho fair to take and accuse me of making a 
statement tliat every man who has held the position you have held is unde- 
sirable. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat makes the man undesirable? What are the 
things tliat he will do as an officer of tiie labor organization that makes him 
un(l(>sirable that is not good for organized labor? Answer that for me. 

Mr. Constantine. It is unfortunate, hut in my judgment very true, that 
frequently tlie agent, meaning tlie oiflcer, agent of the union being employed, 
as he is, to safeguard tlie interests of his members, finds it necessary in his 
own eyes to do things wliicli show Iiim u.soful to the men he serves. The result 
ot that is that he is looking always for something wrong, more so than looking 
for y'diat is right. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tliat is never true with the employers? 

Mr. Constantine. Tliat is true in cases of employers, too. 

Oimmissioner Lennon. Who fixes tlie qualiticutlons for membership of the 
unions? 

idr. Constantine. I don’t find that in many cases any fixing of qualification 
exists. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wiiere do union.s recruit their membership? 

Mr. Constantine. From the Immediately surrounding territory, as a rule, 
and the Incoming men from otlier centers. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do they not recruit their membership from the people 
who are employed in their Industry or in their trade or in their craft? 

Mr. Constantine. To a certain extent; yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, if that is true 

Mr. Constantine. And to some extent, no. 

('ommissionor T.knnon. Then they have to take as members people that the 
employers give work to? The labor organization, in other words, is the only 
organization in the world that has to take as members the people who are 
selected by somebody else? 

Mr. Constantine. That Is quite true; only I want to cite a case, for instance, 
to illustrate what I have in mind. Take the bricklayers’ union, which is skilled 
labor. I might be a bricklayer in some small jerkwater town, and I might be 
laying up common brick which is entirely satisfactory for a town of that size, 
for the job I am working on; and then there may be a local bricklayers’ 
union there, and It would not take very much service in laying up brick in a 
small town like that for me to become a member of the union. It may be that 
sometime after that I desire to move my residence to a large city ; and I procure 
a transfer card, and I find myself into the membership of this large union 
where much of the work in the city Is skilled ; and, perhaps, let us say, within 
a week after I get to that union there Is a call for bricklayers, and I am sent 
out^ and I find myself up against a number of skilled bricklayers. Now, as a 
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rule, In tliat union, it forces other competent men, members of the union, to 
take aud keep their output down to mine to protect them. 

Commissioner Lennon. If this alleged bricklayer that Is incompetent comes 
from a nonunion to\vn, and a man erecting a building in Seattle hires him, 
what choice has the union as to the membership if they desire to maintain 
their organization? 

Mr. Constantine. Is it essential that they have him as a member? 

Commissioner Lennon. I am not arguing with you. That is not my province. 

Mr. Constantine. 1 am not trying to do that; 1 am trying to get your ques- 
tion, Mr. Lennon. 

Commissioner Lennon. Will you admit as members of your organization, of 
the employf'rs’ organization, all the employers in a given industry? 

Mr. Constantine. Provided they believed in open-shop rule. 

Commissioner Lennon. W'ell, it would not he an oiien sliop so far as the em- 
ployers of the industry were eoneerned if everyone was in? 

Mr, Constantine. Except we have not got — we are not in position to enforce 
upon the public that they buy all of their product from these particular manu- 
facturers. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner CJakuetson. You made the statement a moment ago that em- 
ployers heretofore had hemt inactive in legislation ; that the campaign of labor- 
ing men had gone on unopposed, but that for tlie future the manufacturers were 
going to take an aggressive po.siti()n. Did I understand you correctly? 

;Mr. Constantine, I was speaking of legislation affecting the welfare of the 
employees at the time. 

(kuiimissioner Garketson. What might bo called social legislation? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes; exactly. 

Commissioner Garrltson. I suppose you are familiar with the history of 
social legislation of this country? 

Mr. Constantine, More or less. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Ilow far back did the labor man of this country 
succeed in passing any social legislation? 

Mr. CoNs'i \NTiNE. I made the statement, I think, to tlie effect that within 
the last 10 years the bulk of legislation of that nature 1ms been passed. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can >ou mention any specitic act preceding that 
time? 

Mr. Constantine. Not offlmnd. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Then, the activity of the labor man regarding social 
legislation did not adopt any particular form up until that time? 

Mr. Constantine. Either that is part of the explanation, or the attempt had 
not been made as strong as it has been for the last 10 years. 

Commissioner CjIarrktson. How about the preceiling 500 years to that time? 

Mr. Constantine. Why, the attenqit wasn’t there as much as it has been in 
the last 10 years. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ih-ecedlng that 10 years has there ever been any 
record of legislation in any English-.speaking country .secured by labor outside of 
the factory acts of England? 

Mr. Constantine. Not very much. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, the employer has had from the beginning of 
time virtually his innings, and now you assume labor has had 10 years, and you 
are going to start an aggressive campaign against It? 

Mr. Constantine. Don’t misquote me. 1 don’t think you understood me. I 
said we are now becoming aggressive, working hand in hand with them, not 
against them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, hand in hand. 

Mr. Constantine. Yi's. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is different. That is better than hand in 
pocket, isn’t it? You spoke of this inagnlilcimt attitude of the railway brother- 
hood. I suppo.se you are familiar with the method of dealing of the railway 
brotherhoods with their employers? 

Mr. Constantine. I am. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you aware of the fact you spoke of three 
brotherhoods? I don’t know what grudge you had against the other one, be- 
cause there are four of them. 

Mr, Constantine. I am glad to include the fourth. 

Commissioner Garretson. What? 

Mr. Constantine. I am glad to Include the fourth, and Include more, too, if 

fimrp orp nnv 
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Commissioner Garretson, Well, I didn’t know but what you excepted the one 
that I belong to. 

Mr. Constantine. That is probably the one that I forgot. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you aware of the attitudetthat these organiza- 
tions, all four of them, take when they walk into the oiTices of their employers 
to determine wage? 

Mr. Constantine. I have never been present at such an occasion. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you aware of the fact — I will take my own 
organization, called the Order of Railway Conductors — that when they walk 
into the general manager’s office of the Northern Pacific Railway, you know who 
it assumes to deal for? 

Mr. Constantine. For its members. 

Commissioner Garretson. No, sir; for every conductor in the service of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 

Mr. Constantine. Well, that is good enough. 

Commissioner Garretson. Members and nonmembers. We deal for every man 
on the line. Now, do you know the restriction we place on the man who is not 
a member? AVe are open shop, as you have quoted, but we don’t let him work 
for less than we do. Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. We sign an agreement for the company for every 
man who performs that service that he gets the stated rate of pay. Therefore 
n nonunion man is perfectly welcome to work there, but he can’t work for less 
than the scale nor can he make any private agreement with the company. 
There is the position of those four brotherhoods on that basis. We do not 
recognize — are you aware of the fact that we do not recognize the right of the 
individual to deal for either his wage or conditions on a railway — the four 
brotherhoods? 

Mr. Constantine. Wliy, I could not pi(dure to myself where the 5 or 10 per 
cent would over attemi)t to demand anything of the kind. 

Commissioner G\rretson. Oh, yon liave got the percentage too high; there 
are not near that many. 

Mr. Constantine. Two per cent Is closer to it. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is closer. 

]\tr. Constantine, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You u.sed the phrase — I believe tliis was the phrase 
vei-l)atim: “The man must he permitted to sell his property— that is, his brain 
and brawn— without the intervention of a third parly.’’ That is the attitude of 
your association? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Ycs, sii*. 

Commissioner Garretson. Don’t that mean that yon assert the right of the 
employer to buy his brain and brawn witlioiit tlie intervention of a third party? 

Mr. Constantine. No; it does not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t that what it works out? 

Mr. Constantine. No ; it is not. 

( 'Orarnissioner Garretson. If you can keep him dealing on his own basis 
without the intervention of the third party, you won’t need any aggressive — 
would you need any aggressive legislative campaign, liand in hand? Would 
you? 

Mr. Constantine. I don’t know if I exactly care to 

Commissioner Garretson. If yon can keep hini as an individual without the 
intervention of a third party, whether of his own class or not, you don’t need 
any legislation to keep him under, do you? 

Mr. Constantine. I don’t know as I care to 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, I would not want you to convict yourself. 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner Garretson. I suppose the slogan of your as.sociation is like 
that of many others— that you are engaged in upholding'tlie God-given American 
right of a man to work when he wants to, regardless of what his wage is? 

Mr. Constantine. It is his right, we believe, in that every man has the right 
to work as he chooses under conditions as he desires for such price as he 
desires. 

Commissioner Garretson. And his right to remain unorganized? 

Mr. Constantine. He has the right to remain unorganizeil ; yes, sir: It Is his 
privilege. 

Commissioner Garretson. And then you immediately proceed to organize to 
see«that he has the right to stay unorganizeil? 
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Mr. Constantine. Oh, we don’t take and compel those who don’t care to 
join us. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the difference between the boycott that 
you complain of on ^he part of the labor man in refusing to buy an article and 
the, assertion of the right to hire and tire any man that you want to, regardless 
of cause, as long as he performs his work right? What is the difference between 
boycotting goods and boycotting humans? 

Mr. Constantine. Because the boycott is frequently performed, most fre- 
quently, by parties that are not directly interested. 

Commissioner Garretson. How is that? 

Mr. Constantine. The boycott is most frequently practiced by the party that 
is not interested. 

Commissioner Garretson. By the party that is not interested. They are at 
least interested to the extent that they don’t want to buy the goods for a cer- 
tain reason, whatever it may be. 

Mr. Constantine. Tliey are simply sent down by droves without knowing why 
they are going, and they are just simply going to damage this man’s property. 

Commissioner Garretson. But what has boycott got to do with damaging a 
man’s property? It is refusing to buy property. 

Mr. Constantine. That is what I mean ; that is damaging. 

Commissioner Garretson. If a man can’t make a product that enough people 
want to use — to Induce them to buy it — where does the speculative chance He, 
with him or with them? 

Mr. Constantine. Wlien you boycott a product you naturally reduce the value 
ot that product in the market. 

Commissioner Garretson. And if it ought to be reduced, what then? I know 
a lot of properties that would be better off ifTlieir value was reduced. 

Mr. Constantine. I am speaking of normal conditions. I am not speaking 
of abnormal conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh ! Has a man tlie right to refuse to purchase 
goods that don’t suit him? 

Mr. Constantine, He has. 

Commissioner Garretson. If one under our laws — is it a crime for two men 
to do what one ('an legally do? 

Mr. Constantine. It is. 

Commissioner Garretson. Just in the boyc^ott? 

Mr. Constantine. No, 

Commissioner Garretson. What laws? How does the conspiracy law read? 

Mr. Constantine. The .same thing is true in the monopolizing of manufac- 
turing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Don’t the conspiracy act read that it is not a crime 
for men to do collectively what any of them can do individually lawfully? 

Mr. Constantine. Well, it is just as unlawful to do it collectively as to do it 
individually. 

Commissioner Garretson. Who has secunMl the decisions that exist, or the 
laws that exist in regard to boycott? Did you ovit hear of the laborers trying 
to get them? 

Mr. Constantine. To get laws against lioycottlng? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Constantine. Why, of course not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Sure not, and still they dominate legislation. 

Mr. Constantine. Of course not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you ever hoar of labor trying to get further 
injunctional legislation enacted? 

Mr. Constantine. No. I have heard of their trying to get class legislation 
enacted under the Clayton bill. 

Commissioner Garretson. They have succeeded in some degree, haven’t they? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever had any request from nonunion- 
Ized labor asking you to represent their rights? 

Mr. Constantine. We have. 

Commissioner Garretson. Could you file them with this commission? 

Mr. Constantine. What do you mean? 

Commissioner Garretson, Credentials that you are authorized to represent 
the unorganized laboring men of the Republic? 

Mr. Constantine. I am speaking of individuals. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, well, can you file any individual requests? 
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Mr. Constantine. We don’t keep records of any, but we have had such 
records as the man coming in with tears streaming down his eyes, and telling 
his story, and that is a better record to carry In your mind than any record 
that you might have in black and white. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Yes. You heard about the man that had a mil- 
lion in his mind and lost his mind and went broke. 

Mr. Constantine. It is not in the literature that I have read. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Well, I got It in the daily press that it was so. 

Mr. Constantine. Maybe so. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Your position in regard to labor leaders being re- 
sponsible for the present unrest — I suppose if that holds good at the present day, 
it ought to hold good throughout the most of the unrest of the ages, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Constantine. I suppose so. It is probably a matter of degree. The 
degree is larger to-day. 

Commissioner Gareetson. How about the labor leaders preceding the French 
Revolution? 

Mr. Constantine. I am not — I am more intereste<l in present conditions than 
I am in that period. 

Commissioner Gareetson. There are people who have written that the security 
of the future lies in the history of the past. Were there any labor leaders then? 

Mr. Constantine. There probably were. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Dead or alive? 

Mr. Constantine. Well 

Comndssioner Gareetson. Under that ri^gime would they have lasted? 

Mr. Constantine. I don’t know, sir. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Well, in regard to your position legislatively, do 
you spend any money in elections of candidates? Do you approve of it? 

Mr. Constantine. We do not. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Do you make any effort to influence the make-up 
of committees of the State legislature? 

Mr. Constantine. We do not. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Haven’t any members under obligations to you by 
favors conferred or loans granted? 

Mr. Constantine. Loans granted — no, sir. 

Commissioner Gareetson. You aren’t in full sympathy, then, with some other 
niunufacturers’ associations? 

Mr. Constantine. I Imagine I would not be. 

(Comndssioner (Gareetson. Do the labor unions in this State, through their 
laboi* lobby, exercise or endeavor to exercise — I won’t put it exercise; I will put 
it endeavor to exercise— any greater or more legitimate influences than your 
association ? 

Mr. Constantine. I can only state at the last session they maintained all the 
way from 20 to 30 or more agents present at the legislature for a period of 
about two months. Now, as to just what influence those 20 to 30 had down 
there, I, of course, am not in a position to say. 

Commissioner Garretson. How many did you maintain? 

Mr. Constantine. I was down there alone, with two helpers in the offlce, and 
we went on the theory that where in the past the employers had everlastingly 
been down to the legislature in droves and had pestered the lives out of the 
legislators, that we would try to create a condition wdiere the employers stayed 
away from the legislative session, except as some particular case came up which 
was of interest to him, and we advised them from our bureau and called them 
to Olympia as the case demanded. 

(Commissioner Gareetson. Have they ever at any time in the history of legis- 
lation in the State of Washington — have employers ever compelled their em- 
ployees to go to Olympia to give testimony with regard to the proposed legis- 
lation that was utterly opposed— where tlieir testimony was opposed to the 
interests of labor in general? 

Mr. Constantine. Not to my knowledge. 

(Commissioner Gareetson. Have you ever endeavored to acquire knowledge 
of that subject? 

Constantine. I should think that In my work, if there was anything of 
that kind going on, it would come to my knowledge before it would to anybody 
else s. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Well, if you haven't knowledge of that fact, let me 
commend you to a study of that subject. 

JMr. Constantine. I have studied it for some time. 
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Commissioner Gauuetson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. Mr. Constantine, have you any knowledge of the 
enforcement of the factory -inspection laws in this State? 

Mr. Constantine. Why, the factory-inspection laws, the enforcement of them, 
is in such cases, Mr. Chairman, dependent on the energy of the man who is ad- 
ministering them. I think that to-day the factory-inspection laws are being 
enforced probably more fully tlian ever before. Within tlie last six months there 
has been a very great movement on the part of botli tiie metal trades and State 
labor commissioner, working jointly, to enforce the laws more fully, provide more 
safety devices on the maclunery, and even it lias gone to tlie extent whe^e the 
State labor commissioner has created safety committees in a large number of 
factories. I think over two hundred-odd factories have safety committees of 
three employees, whose duty it is to wiitch the machinery in the plant and to 
make such recommendations as they think will make the working conditions 
safer. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. Your association has cooperated in that work? 

Mr. Constantine. Our association has cooperated in that wmrk. As soon as 
we heard that that was being ilone we wrote a letter to our members and 
approved of it and told them to assist in that 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. l>(» jou ai>prove of the class of men that have 
held office in the past yinirs in the enforcement of labor laws? 

Mr. Constantine. 1 iiave only b(‘en acquainted with the present incumbent 
and his predecessor. My judgment of both men is that they are men of high 
quality. We have differences on anything and everything except the enforce- 
ment of laws. We have ahvays worked absolutely in harmony with them; 
never had any occasion to work any diff(?rent. There has been no friction 
whatever betw'een our association and the State labor commissioners. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. That is tru(‘ also of these new’ laws that are 
being enacted under the head of minimum wage? 

Mr. Constantine. The same thing would appl> to those. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. Y"our association lias cooperated? 

Mr. CoNsTANiTNE. Exactly. 

Acting Chairman ('oaimons. Does yuiir association include the metal trades? 

Mr. Constantine. YY\s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Coaiaions. That is a constituent ))art of tlie larger asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. In other words, we do not proiiably have all the 
metal trades members, but we have a majority of them— the large majority of 
them. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. I take it your position is that hitherto, up until 
recently, the laborers have used their political iiiduence to get legislation bear- 
ing upon the employer — interfering with his l)iisiu(‘ss. Now that you consider 
that the employers are entitled to organize and defend themselves also, you 
are taking a step In advance of that, not only to defend yourselves against 
what you consider unfair acts, hut you luive actually gone ahead and taken 
the initiative in certain measures w’hich to you seem to be riglitiul in behalf 
of labor, either organized or unorganized? 

Mr. Constantine. Tlie condition in the State of Washington is very parallel 
to the condition, I would say, in the most of the States of tlie Union in the last 
10 years. It is also true that when you swing a pendulum it is likely to 
swing one way more than it is best for all concerned. It has swuing within 
tlie last several years, I would say, to a point where it has bwai disadvan- 
tageous to industry and business, and there is a feeling of fear on the part of 
industry to-day, lioth in tiie State of Washington and other States of tlie 
country, us we find it. And that is due in part to legislation enacted and 
in part to impending legislatlim, particularly .such legislation as covers the eight- 
hour day, which is impending on November 4 in this State. It means, as I 
have said before, suicide to some of our industries that simply can not operate 
on an eight-hour day and compete with the competitive field. It would be 
only natural, then, that where any dispute of that kind exists there should be 
a large degree of hesitancy or fear on the part of the employer, and retrench- 
ment. That retrenchment, perhaps, has b(.*en in part some of the unemployment 
existing to-day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you feel, for example, that the workmen’s 
compensation law has put a burden on the employers of Washington higher 
than of other State.s? 

Mr. Constantine. The compensation law generally Is on an average a 
highef* expense to the employer than the premiums paid previously to the 
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insurance companies. However, in my judgment, practically every employer 
in the State of Washington is satisfied with the compensation law, and would 
not return to the old system, partly because all of the benefits of the act go 
directly to the hands of the man injured, or his widow and children, where for- 
merly a large portion of them necessarily went into the hai),ds of unscriipiilous 
attorneys. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, take interstate competition, is that true in 
that case also? 

Mr. Constantine. That that is satisfactory? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Constantine. Yes; lumber is our main industry, and the lumbermen are 
satisfied with that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is satisfactory to the lumber industry? 

Mr. Constantine, ^es, sir. We, of course, have individual cases — individual 
manufacturers who would go back to the old basis — individual manufacturers 
who ai-e not satisfied with the rates to-day, and so on. But, generally speaking, 
there is satisfaction — it is satisfactory to both employers and employees. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has your association taken up any other meas- 
ures than tills one, of which you have spoken, for tlic promotion of better indus- 
trial conditions? 

Mr. Constantine. Well, I may mention off-hand, we had a measure drafted 
at tiie last session of the legislature to renu^ly some of the evils that exist in 
employment agencies. It was a remedial measure instead of a measure which 
was proposed by labor wanting to do away entirely with the fee agents. Our 
position was tliat employment agencies are to-day serving a purpose efficiently, 
and that our industry could not afford to do without them. We recognized, 
however, tliere were certain attemling evils that had grown up in the trade in 
many years past, and that were wrong and should be remedied, and our measure 
was intended to remedy tliose. 

Acting ('liairman (Commons. What is .vour knowledge and observation re- 
garding the free employment oflices in this State? 

Mr. Constantine. The free employment oflices generally are not used by the 
employer. That is true for several reasons. I will mention a few of them. We 
liave in the city of Seattle several employment agencies that specialize in the 
kind of labor they supiily. For instance, here is an agency that probably 00 
per cent of Its liuslness is the supplying of labor for railroad construction, and 
here is another one that specializes in supplying labor for lumber camps, and 
the ordinary supply of lalxm for the metal trades, although the metal trades 
mostly employ their men directly. Now, these agencies become after years 
very well acquainted with the labor field of that particular trade. They know 
those men personally. They know whether they are fit and able or not, and as 
the result the employers in that line of business go to that particular agency 
in order to get their help. Now, such is the personality on the part of the em- 
ployment agent and the man who is doing the work that it would be im- 
po.ssible in a public ofiice, is impossible in a public office, to have that advantage, 
because of the frequent shiftings of the personnel in that office. The result is 
that while the agent in a public office may get to know his field for a year or 
two, why, it is likely that he may be eitlier promoted out of business or be 
dropped out of office, and an ignorant man comes in there. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What class of supervision do you propose for 
these private offices, by law, which you have originated? 

Mr. Constantine. Well, where a man is .sent out, for instance, to a job out 
of town without the employment agent being fully satisfied that the position 
really, exists there, and the man is at a loss then for his fare to and from as 
well as his fee, we had a provision that not only would he be refunded his 
fare and refunded his fee, but there wouhl be a case of misdemeanor, and 
action in court would rest. Although there were different abuses, we had them 
made misdemeanors and provided for legal redress on the part of the man 
Injured. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your idea Is if the private offices were abolished 
altogether, you would not have the a.sslstance necessary in these public 
offices ? i' 

Mr. Constantine. No ; it is not My opinion is that If the private offices are 
abolished that there would be created more public offices, but at the same time 
I believe that organizations such as ours would be comiieljed to maintain free 
employment bureaus as an adjunct of their work. We would probably have 
to maintain an employment bureau where we would employ men without 

• 38819"--S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 5 5 
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charge, without any fee. I believe that that would be one of the results of 
the abolishment of the regular employment agencies. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, that you would be compelled to establish 
an employment office? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes. 

Acting Chairman CoxMMOns. Of the employers’ association? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes; and that would be true of other employers’ organi- 
zations. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anything further you wish to say? 

Mr. Constantine. No ; nothing further that I know of. 

Acting Ciiairman Commons. With regard to any of the other measures that 
your association has promote<l? 

Mr. Constantine. I have nothing particular just now to mention. 

Acting Ciiairman Commons. Mr. Thompson, any questions? 

Mr. Thompson. I have a question or two, Mr, Chairman. What has been 
the attitude of your association in regard to the enactment of the women’s 
eight-hour law and child-labor law; did they furnish funds for carrying on the 
bureau of labor? 

Mr. Constantine. IMy contact with legislation at Olympia is only since the 
last session of the legislature. I am not in position to answer the question. I 
wish I were. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did your association take any attitude on the subject 
of tlie eight-Iiour law for women? 

Mr. Constantine. Well, so far as I know, from the records as I found them, 
no attitude has been taken at all in the mattiT. I bi'lieve that a larger number 
of employers were more fearful of the passage of such a measure at the time 
than liistory lias proven that they were justified in. 

Mr. Thompson. What attitude is your as.sociatlon taking to legislation now 
pending, wifh regard to the pending legislation for first aid? 

Mr. Constantine. The pending legislation for first aid. or the initiative for 
first aid, is one which provides that the whole cost of the same shall devolve 
upon the employer. As I said a minute ago in answer to the chairman of the 
commission, tlu' (‘xpimse to the employer undm- the c(Uiipeusation ai't is higher 
to-day as a whole than the premiums that they paid to the insurance com- 
panies formerly. Now, the first aid as now proposed would be an additional 
burden to that cost on the part of the employer, and the estimates that we 
make show that that will run between 50 and as high as 100 per cent addi- 
tional cost. 

I think the attitude of most employers is that when we get first aid that 
some part of the expense of tliat tirst aid — it need not he a large part, but some 
part of the expense of tliat first aid should be contributed by the man who 
benefits from it, not so much because of the total fund it would create, because 
that would be negligible, but because of the fact that it brings in the element 
of responsibility and of cost and of care on the part of the employee which 
otherwi,se would naturally be absent to a great extent. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Mr. Constantine, what is your proposed first aid? 
What do you naain by that; I don’t understand it? 

Mr. Constantine. That is attention to the Injured in industry — sickness. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it simply a provision that the employer shall 
pay the medical costs? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir; pay all the costs of first aid. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then it has not 

Mr. Constantine. It has not the waiting period provided; It provides for no 
waiting period. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, isn’t that cared for In the existing law? 

Mr. Constantine. No; we don’t have any first-aid feature to our compen- 
«ation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Is simply compensation for time lost? 

Mr. Constantine. It sinqily compensates for 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ami the injured pays his own medical expenses? 

Mr, Constantine. Well, the compensation covers a variety of classes. There 
is the temporary total-disability class, temporary partial disability, permanent 
partial disability, and, of course, death cases. That covers those four classes 
in particular. I have some tables and reports I thought might be valuable. 

Acting Chairman- Commons. But it does not cover hospital and medical 
assistance? 

Mr. Constantine. No ; it does not. 
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Actinp: Chairman Commons. The employee pays for that himself? 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I have in my hands, Mr. Constantine, a pamphlet entitled 
“ Workmen’s Compulsory Compensation System a Troved Failure and a Busi- 
ness Menace.” , 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Apparently written by J. V. Paterson, president of the Seattle 
Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. There is no date on that, but it 
is a statement of reasons a?rainst the compensation law. 

Mr. Constantine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the position taken by Mr. Paterson at the time he wrote 
that the same as the position he occupies to-day, and to wliat extent does that 
document express the opinion of a section of the employer class here, if y(ai 
know? 

Mr. Constantine. It i)erhnps expresses the opinion of a certain percentap:e, 
I would not say what percentage. But, as I said, generally speaking, the 
manufacturers approve the bill. That pamphlet was issued, I think, about two 
years ago. I d(m’t know just what Mr. Paterson’s position is to-day, although 
I am inclined to think it is about the same as it was at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got extra copies, or could you furnish them? 

Mr. Constantine. I could furnish them. I haven’t got them in my office, 
but I will get them from Mr. Paterson. 

Mr. Thompson. If you will, please, because this is only loaned to me. That 
Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The pamplilet referred to by Mr. Constantine, entitleil “Workmen’s Com- 
pulsory Compensation System, State of Washington,” by J. V. Paterson, jiresi- 
dent Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash., was subsequently 
submitted in printed form ) 

Mr. Constantine. Would you care, Mr. Chairman, for these blanks? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; if you will file them. 

(The papers referred to, entilkM “Bulletin No. 4, Statistical Review of the 
First Eighteen ISTonths’ Operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act,” 
“ Statement of Awards on Account of Injurie.s,” year from October 1. 1912, to 
October 1, 1918, and “ Stabunent of Accident Fund on Octoi)er 1, 1918,” all 
issued by the Industrial Insurance Commission of the State of Washington, 
were submitted in printed form ) 

i^(ting Chairman Commons, (’all your next. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE N. SKINNER. 


Mr. Thompson. Mr. Skinner, give us your name, please. 

Mr. Skinner. George N. Skinner. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 

Mr. Skinner. 747 Central Building, Pier 8. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business? 

Mr. Skinner. Wholesale lumber business and shipping. I operate some 
freight boats on the Sound. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you also have the position of president of the Employers’ 
Association of Washington? 
l\Tr. Skinner. Yes, sir. 

IRr. Thompson. How long have you held that position, Mr. Skinner? 
l\Ir. Skinner, Since February. 

Mr. Thompson. This year? 

IMr. Skinner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Have you been a member of the board of directors or trustee 
before that time? 


IMr. Skinner. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Thompson. For how long? 

Mr. Skinner. For some three years. 

IMr. Thompson. How long have you been 
Skinner? 


engaged in business in Seattle, Mr. 


Mr. Skinner. About six years. 

Mr. Thompson Six years. From your position as an employer of labor here, 
T T Employers’ Association of Washington, 

occasion to study the industrial problems in this vicinity? 

Mr. Skinner. To some extent. 
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Mr. Thompson. Wliat is your view of the unrest here? If there is any, what 
is its cause anti what might be done to ameliorate it, lessen it? 

Mr. Skinner. Busines.s conditions have more to do, I think, with the condi- 
tion of unrest at the present time than anything else— lack of demand for help. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, take the general situation apart from these few 
months past and take the general situation the last few years, as you have 
known it, the unrest. 

Mr. Skinner. We have had this same condition prevailing out here a great 
deal of the time during the last five years, particularly in the lumber business. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, then, if business was fair, would there be no unrest 
industrially speaking ; you think labm* would he satisfied and there would be 
peace and harmony between employer and employee? 

Mr. Skinned. There would alwaye be more or less unrest on account of 
this being the hig labor market of this section, the coming and going of a vast 
number of laborers to Alaska. People are induced to come here from all 
.sections of the world expecting that they will find employment, and there is 
not enough employment even during normal conditions to employ everybody 
that comes here. It is like the immigrant coming to New York — they" have 
to get away from New York before they get through. And here they go back 
east and south or different directions. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views, IMr. Skinner, of the value and utility 
of the closed shoi) and the opim shop as such? 

Mr. Skinner. Only from the experience that we have had in comparing con- 
ditions A\'h(‘re ideal closed-shop conditions have prevailed ; it has destro.ved the 
industries and driven very largely the industries out of business. 

Mr. Thompson. What industrl(‘s have you in mind, Mr. Skinner? 

Mr. Skinner. Well, I have more particularly in mind the condition in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. You have Ihm'ii in busine.ss there? 

^Ir. Skinner. What do you say? 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made a study of conditions there? 

Mr. Skinner. Well, I have to some extent. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you b(‘en in bu'^iness there? 

Mr, Skinner. Through itiquiry, and having been there, and so on. 

Mr. Thompson, Have you (‘ver worked a shop with the open shop? 

Mr. Skinner. My em[)loyment is entirely open shop. In fact, I never have 
asked, however, whetluu- my people employed are union or nonunion men. In 
the boat busine^^s, that I am in, the engineers are pretty genoraly organized, 
but I have never taken occasion to ask my office to employ only nonunion or 
union men. They are never taken Into account. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views as to the efficiency, comparative effi- 
ciency, of those two forms (►f organizations? 

Mr. Skinner. Well, I would assuim* that where employment is forced upon 
an employer, that the effieiency would naturally he lacking to some extent; 
personal effort— if that was entirely necessary to get the man the compensa- 
tion that he thought was justly <lu(‘ him, he would be very apt to labor with 
a different idea in mind, and to better advantage. 

Mr. Thompson. What view do yoi' take of the organization of labor as such? 
Mr. Skinner. I believe in the organization of labor if the union is properly 
conducted. 

Mr. Thompson. What suggestions ha\e you to make to this condition, as to 
the way they should be organized so as to be properly conducted? 

Mr. Skinner. I think that the conduct of fhe labor unions should be entirely 
within the scope of tlie man that works, the man that is Interested in his labor, 
and I think that they should be made responsible on both sides, and that both 
sides might have some of it. 

Mr. Thompson. What form of responsibility? Have you given thought to 
that — what that might be? 

Mr. Skinner. The law should prescribe that anything that the labor unions 
entered into, if they entered into a contract with the employer, that they must 
carry it out or be penalized financially. They would have to organize, take 
out a charter, and pay a sufficient amount of capital to guarantee the enforce- 
ment of their contract, the living up to the contract. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, they should be incorporated? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That l.s what you meant by taking out a charter? 

Mr. SKiNNEii. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, that would help a lot toward making? labor 
more responsible? 

Mr. Skinner. I have no doubt that there are lots of things that laboring 
people do during disputes and times of trouble that they would not resort to 
if they were responsible. , 

Mr. Thompson. Have you in mind any specific thing they have done in times 
of trouble that because of lack of financial responsibility they would not have 
done otherwise? 

Mr. Skinner. You are all familiar, of course, with the methods that they have 
employed all over the country. We have had a recent exhibition right here in 
our teninsters’ strike. 

Mr. Thompson. What I want to get at 

Mr. Skinner. Destruction of property. 

Mr. Thompson. Destruction of property? 

Mr. Skinner. Destruction of property, and violence. 

Mr. Thompson. That would be .separate responsibility of private contract, 
of course. 

Mr. Skinner. That would be a part of the contract, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, liardly. I take it wliere you make a contract, agreeing 
to do certain things, a failure to carry out the contract would be, I think. 
Of course, if other things, if they did olher tilings also, acts of violence like 
destruction of property and injury, that would bind still further by non- 
contractual liability, of course. Have you any idea as to what should be done 
in cases of breakdown of the civil law, like in Michigan and West Virginia, 
where they have had civil government absolutely broken down in the last two 
y<'ars because of the dilference between employer and employee with regard to 
their relationship? What suggestion would you make in regard to that situ- 
ation as a whole? 

Mr. Skinner. I think It is up to the police power of the State. I think that 
both the employer and the men ore entitled to protection. 

Mr. Thompson. That is after the trouble* has arisen, if you have any such 
condition of civilization, or lack of it, tliat there is a conflict, what would you 
do or what would you suggest to ]u-event the coming of such a condition where 
troops have to come in and martial law has to be declared, or have you given 
any thought to that? 

Mr. Skinner. No, sir; I don’t think I have. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you heard the testimony of Mr. Constantine here? 

Mi, Skinner. Yes; hut I can’t hear readily enough to hear much of it, I 
could not understand much of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything you would like to add to that which you 
did hear, as to what he said about your association or the general industrial 
situation in tlie city of Seattle? 

Mr. Skinner. I think IMr. Constantine covered the subject pretty thoroughly, 
and I am willing to subscribe to it. I am willing to subscribe to, I believe, all 
of it, because I know what his views are on all of these different subjects. 

Mr. Thompson. And generally you are in accord with him? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tliat true also of the workmen’s compensation law? 

Mr. Skinner. What is that? 


Mr. Thompson. Is that true also of the workmen’s compensation law in this 
State? 

Mr. Skinner. Yos ; I was present when the compensation law was passed in 
(Hympla, and we, the manufacturers of the State, were in favor of a compensa- 
tion law, an<l argued for it before the committee. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat was the stand or general attitude o*f the manufacturers 
and other employers on this eight-hour law for women, if you know? What 
opinion have you on that? 

Mr. Skinneb. My Impression is our own people dW not offer any oblectlon 
to it. We were not Intere.sted, our industry, at that time, In the employers’ 
association. ^ 


leKlMatlonTn^ndus^ryT 
Mr. Skinner. I approve of it. 

them? general attitude of employers, as you follow 

Mr. Skinner. I think so, as far as mine are concerned. 
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Mr. Thompson. Have you any idea as to what might be done to assist and 
help the present machinery for the adjustment of industrial disputes? Do you 
think, for instance, such an institution as a Federal industrial council would 
help in preventing trouble? You heard what I said to Mr. Constantine about 
that, 

Mr. Skinner. I think a properly constituted arbitration board would be 
effective, without any prejudice. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tliere anything else, Mr. Skinner, which you would like 
to say to the commission 

Mr. Skinner. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. Touching the industrial problems? 

Mr. Skinner. I don’t know of anything in particular. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. Mr. Skinner, I think tlie Washin,gton law on tlie 
compen.sation question is substantially an ab.solute insurance system, isn’t it, in 
which the employta-s are napiired to contribute? Did your association favor 
that .sort of an arrangement? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, sir; we used our intluence to get the law — we used our in- 
fluence to have the law enacted. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It has worked out satisfactorily, hasn’t it, in tliat 
respect ? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes; I think pretty generally. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has it brought about a reduction in the acci- 
dents; that is, the safeguards wldch the employers have installed in order to 
reduce the premiums they have to pay? 

Mr. Skinner. Well. I am not posted what the conditions are in that re.spect. 
I know that for a time, .so far as the application that is made foi* relii'f was 
concerned, it was very much larger than iuid lieen reported. There were no 
records we could get at previously. Then, I think that for a time Ihe experience 
was different; that the accidents were more limited. But I understand this 
year there is an increase again. To what extent I do not know, because I 
have not had the figures. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In gcnend, would you say tiiat the employers of 
this State are satisfied with tlie law? 

Mr. Skinner. I think so, as a rule, and al.so with the movement to safeguard. 
There liave been movements In the State during the past year to use extra pre- 
cautions, put new safeguards on, and they have heen generally in accord with 
that, so far as we know in our association. Tiie metal trades have been very 
active; the employers of the metal-trade association here have lieen very active 
in helping to get for the commissioner of lalior in tlie State the cooperation of 
all of the manufacturing industries in the State to put in the.se devic'es. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Considerng the extent of unemployment that you 
have mentioned and the conditions here, would you think that there sliould be 
a better organization, a stronger central organization of employment offices, 
and that the offices should contribute or cooperate with each other in exclianging 
information? Have you tliouglit of any way by which you could improve indus- 
trial conditions? 

Mr. Skinner. It would depend on .so many things. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Merely making tlie labor market more accessi- 
ble — have you considered whether your a.s.sociation might projierly take up and 
establish the employment offices and cooiierate in that way? 

Mr. Skinner. I think our association would only be induced to undertake 
that provided the employment agencies were done away with and politics en- 
tered into the conduct of such employment agencies as was started by tlie 
State. 

Acting Commissioner Commons. You are familiar with tlie employment offices 
tliat are conducted by the city around here? 

Mr. Skinner, W(‘ll, in a way. I never have had the same difficulty with the 
other employment agencies they had — private employment agencies. Just the 
other day we had a complaint that some people had gone in, and it had been 
represented to tliem that they could get work at a certain place, and five or 
six of them went down there and paid their fare and could not get positions 
and came hack. I don’t know whether that was intentional. I presume It was 
not. It is liable to happen witli .some of the private employment as.soclatlons. 
I assume that the private employment agencies luive to conduct this business 
in such a way that lie gets his clientele and holds it In competition with the 
public and others in the same biisine.ss. I assume that they are probably con- 
ducted in that way. Recently some of them have had their licenses — I under- 
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stand some of their licenses have been taken away. They should be safeguarded 
and properly conducted. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Skinner, you spoke of making unions responsi- 
ble by incorporating them and putting up bonds. Assume now for a moment 
that you entered into an agreement with your employees 'for a period of a 
year. That provided for a rate of wage and the other conditions that entered 
into an agreement of that kind with the ordinary union. That union put 
up a bond for the faithful carrying out and performance tliereof. Would you 
hold that the employer also should put up a bond for the faithful performance 
of it, or would you hold that his business standing was a guaranty enough? 

Mr. Skinner. I think his credit would be subject to criticism by the union 
who are making that contract the same as the credit of the union would be 
by the employer who would expect that contract to be carried out. 

Coniinissioma- Garretson. Then you would look for the bond both ways? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the event of the failure, your failure In busi- 
ness, when half the ix'riod had been disposed of, would you hold with that 
guaranteed contract, in the event that the wage had risen, or the tendency 
were in that direction, that the unexpired period was an obligation of your 
firm? 

Mr. Skinner. I do not know that I just understand you. 

Commissioma- Garretson. If a conlra< tor put up a bond to work at that rate 
for a year, and you held that contract and the bond payable therefor was 
guaranty therefor, if he failed in business, would that contract that he owns, in 
your ojiinion, be an asset of your firm? 

Mr. Skinner. Well, that depends. 

Commissioner Garretson. If the labor market had gone up In the mean- 
while, for insttince, that would make it more valuable, wouldn’t It, if it had 
an unoxpired period to run? 

Mr. Kkinner. It might. I haven’t given that any thought. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would you be willing to put up a bond big 
enough to guarantee payment of those men for the unexplred period after a 
failure that might occur? 

Mr. Skenner. Well, I think just as well as we would Imve to put up a bond 
to secure a contract of sufiicient size. There should be security for the bond. 

♦ Commissioner Garretson. If your pay roll w'ould be big enough it would 
tako a good deal of money? 

Ml. Skinner. If he had a big pay roll he could probably afford to put up a 
big bond. 

Commissioner Garretson. What Is your experience? Is it your experience 
that tlie bigger the pay roll the greater the financial responsibility? 

Mr. Skinner. Not always; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You state that you are favorable to organization If 
properly conducted. What would you consider an organization that is properly 
conducted? 

Mr. Skinner. We have had as members of our organization those who are 
doing business with labor unions under contract. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I don’t just understand that idea, and I 
want to understand it. If your emi)loyees organized completely— they may 
have been at it for a considerable period — but to-morrow they come in to you 
with a demand for an increaswl wage and better conditions, and you refuse, and 
they go on strike for the furtherance of their desire, in your opinion would 
that be a properly conducted labor organization? 

Mr Skinner. I don’t think they have any right to do any different than I 
would have any right to do— to destroy property or life or anything of that 


Commissioner Garretson. I am speaking particularly of a strike 

whT'tlfe^S sTrike.™" ^ 


coS’iTrfltr'' wouldn't be any reflection on the 


proper 


Mr. Skinner. I can’t see that It would be 
for a certain wage or under certain conditions 
continue that employment. 

Commissioner Garretson. Collectively? 

Mr. Skinner. Either that or separately. 


If a man does not want to work 
, he certainly has a right to dis- 
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Commissioner Gakretson. Then you think and hold that a labor organization 
has a perfeet right to carry the organization to a perfect sequence of what you 
might call coercing the employer, if your contracts were such you would have to 
yield? 

:Mr. Skinner. That is the purpose of the organization, of the employers’ asso- 
ciation— to combat that very same condition. There is no reason why we should 
use coercion ; I don’t believe in coercion. 

ComiiiissioiK'r Garretson. Oh, \v(‘M, your employers’ association is attempting 
to coerce labor unions into a different course of procedure in regard to the union 
shop. 

Mr. Skinner. No, sir; because labor unions constitute a very small portion of 
the labor that is empl<>>e<l in our State or in any other Stale, and there is no 
reason why the labor union should control, nr any other liibor, in that industry 
or any other industry. If they were the total number of employees in the labor 
union they might control them. 

Commissioner Gmihktson. Does anybody but labor unions advocate the closed 
shop, as you speiik of it? 

Mr. Skinner. I don’t know of anybody. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlien your organization is formed to coerce union 
labor? 

Mr. Skinner. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh ! Ooer<-ion is one thing when ilone by the em- 
ployee and another when it is done by the employer? 

Mr. Skinner. No, sir; it is for proteidion. 

Commissioner Garrei'son. Coercion for protection? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. 1 didn’t say coercion at all; I do not believe in coercion 
on either side. I think we have got a free country, should have here, and 1 am 
not in favor of being told what 1 should do. I don’t think the lalior unions 
ought. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the courthouse built for, and the legisla- 
tive halls, but to tell you what to do and to tell me wdiat to do? 

Mr. Skinner. I don't think if only 8 per cent of the iwpulatlon are con- 
stituted with the authority to do that 

Commissioner Garretson. Wiiat is a church built for — whar was the Bible 
written for? 

Mr. Skinner. To preach certain thing.s. 

Commissioner G \rkets()n. To tell you and I what to do? 

Mr. Skinner. To advise us wlmt to do. 

C()mmis.sioner Garretson. It is for advice, instead of telling? That is all, 
^Ir. Chairman. 

Mr. Skinner. People don’t always carry out the dictates of the Bible. 

Commissioner Garretson. Some of them liave got coerced for not doing it. 

Mr. Skinner. No doubt about that. 

Commissioner Garretson. If tlie tlieory is true, iliere is going to be a final 
job of coercion along the line. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it not true that the employers’ association was opposed to 
the first-uid provision presented by the commission composed of employees and 
employers ? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And that same thing, I take it, was the reason hack of the 
present opposition? 

Mr. Skinner. I don’t hour you. 

Mr. Thompson. The same reason actuating the employers’ association in that 
case actuates them now? 

Mr. Skinner. The employers are not against the first aid to-day. The em- 
ployers told them at tlie time this bill was passed— they made a suggestion 
that it was a pretty hard portion of the act to undertake at that time; that 
if they Avoid d allow it to go until later the employers would help frame such 
a siibsitute for'the bill or measure to attach to the bill as would be satisfactory 
to the employees and employers. But twT) years ago, when they started to 
undertake to pass a first-aid bill in the legi.siature there had not been sufficient 
experience with tlie law to enable us to get any data, and the result was they 
were asked to wait until this coming session, at which time I presume the 
employers will carry out their agreement to undertake to do what they agreeil 
to do at that time and help draft a first-aid bill that will be satisfactory to both. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Constantine said while on the stand that they opposed 
tile first-aid provision on tlie theory tiiat it required the employer to pay all, 
whereas, in his opinion, some portion of the burden should fall on the employee. 
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Mr. Skinnkr. That was one of the reasons. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there other reasons? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes; there were other reasons. There were hospitals main- 
tained in connection with plants under different kinds of contracts. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the position to-day; what would you say of it in that 
respect ? 

Mr. Skinner. Well, I do not know that I have given much thought to It. 
I have given some thought to it. I don’t believe I have my mind made up. 
I do not believe 1 am competent to expres.s an opinion to-day. I haven't given 
it sutlicient care and attention. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the employees at the time of the passage of the original 
compensation law induce tlie legislature to reduce the scale of awards in case 
of different classes of injuries? 

Mr. Skinner. I don’t believe that they took any part in any discussion of 
that kind before the committee. I was there at all of tlie meetings, and I don’t 
remember any such. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that a vital part of the working of the law? 

Mr. Skinner. I don’t think they entered into that feature at all. 

Mr. Thompson. It is a vital part of the law, is it not, Mr. Skinner, the ques- 
tion of tlie amount of the award? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And one that must be met by the contribution of all parties 
to the aet? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the employiTs’ association hire men for the Seattle 
Construction Co.? 

Mr, Skinner. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether men hired by the company are asked 
whether they belong to unions or not? 

Mr. Skinner. I <lo not. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman (kiMMONs. Anything you care to add? 

Mr. Skinner. I don’t tiiink ot anything. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. That is sufliclont ; nnieh obliged. 

Tlie eomrnission will not hold a session to-morrow afternoon, hut we will 
i‘’<^et to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. The commission will now stand 
a Ijournod. 

(Whereupon, at 4,45 o’clock p. ni. of this Monday, August 10, 1914, an 
adjonrniuent was taken until the following day, Tuesday, August 11, 1914, at 
the hour of 10 o’clock a. in.) 


Seattle, Wash., Tuesday, jiugmt 11, Wl’i — 10 a. m. 

I’l'csent : Commissioners Commons (acting chairman), Lennon, O’Connell, 
and Garretson. W. O. Tiiompson, counsel. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will come to order. 

Mr. Thompson, call Die first witness, pleti.se. 

Mr. Thompson. Mrs. McMahon. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. THERESA S. McMAHON. 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, will you please give us your name? 

Dr, IVIcMahon, Theresa JS. McMahon. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address? 

Dr. McMahon. 4026 Tenth NE. 

Mr. Thompson. And your profes.sion? 

Dr. McMahon. Teacher, political and social science department, University 
of Washington, 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been a teacher of political and social 
science? 

Dr. Mc]\Iahon. Three years and a half. 

Mr. Thompson. At tills university? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What were you doing before that; where were you in- 
structor ? 

Dr. McMahon. I was statistician for the Associated Charities of Chicago, 
and before that I gathered statistics for Hull House, and before that I was 
In »}hool. 
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Mr. Thompson. In your work here in Seattle, have you had occasion to look 
Into the jjeneral industrial situation? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir; my subject is labor problems, so I have conducted 
a number of investigations with my .students along the line of labor problems. 

Mr. Thompson. 0!ould you tell us brielly what you have done in that way; 
in what branches of industry you have examined? 

Dr. McMahon. Largely dealing with the labor of women Jind children. Last 
August I was appointed a member of the industrial welfare commission of the 
State, and I was assigned the term of four months, which did not give me 
very much opportunity to investigate. With the assistance of the students I 
investigated the employment of women and children in the Slate. 

Mr. Thompson. 1)o I understand you were a member of the industidal com- 
mission? 

Dr. Mc’Mahon. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And are you to-<lay? 

Dr. M('Mahon. No; my term expired the t.st of .lanuary, 1914; I was not 
reappointed. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what generally is Ihe average term of the commis- 
sioners, four months or a longer perio<l? 

Dr. McMahon. No; the first term expired the 1st of .lanuary. 1914. We 
were appointc'd, I think, .July 81; tlie next term was a year and four montlis, 
or five mofiths; tlie lu'xt, two years and the next three years. If I had been 
reappointed my term of ollic(‘ would have been for four years. 

Mr. Thompson. In your study of industrial ('onditions around Seattle have 
you paid any attention to the question of emigration as nltectiiig the relations 
betwoen the employer and employee and the conditions of the worker? 

Dr. M(’Mahon. The (piestion of emigration IkS very much tin? same here as it 
is in other parts of the country. Wherever you have a large influx of work- 
ers, whether it is through emigration or whether the natural incta^ase of the 
population, it has a tendency to lower wages. Of course, tiu' more ignorant 
the emigrant, the less able is he to make a favorable contract with his em- 
jdoyer. With us the emigration question uj) to the present time lias been 
largely one of orientals. The more ignorant they are of our institutions and 
Tnir customs the poorer the bargain they make. I have found in my Investi- 
gations that just as soon as they become acquainted with our institutions they 
tend to demand more wages. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring directly to the matter of your investigation. 
Doctor, you say you wiu’e connected mostly with the investigation in regard 
to women and children? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that w'ork in Seattle or other parts of the State, or all 
over the State? 

Dr. McMahon. lairgely in Seattle. I carried on the investigation in Seattle 
for the commission. 

Mr. Thompson, How was your investigation organized, wliat manner did 
you organize it, and how many assistants did you have, and how did they 
work? 

Dr. McMahon, I was allowed tlie sum of .$100 to carry on the investigation. 
The commission thought that would lie suflicient. Naturally, in onler to get 
any material I had to have voluntary workers and work myself. As I wa.s 
teaching in the university I fouiui this very ilitricult to do. With the help of 
the students working in my department, I was alile to go over the pay rolls 
of the principal industrial establi.‘-’hment in Seattle. In consulting the em- 
ployer I was impressed with the fact that tlie (piestion at issue would be one 
of apprenticesliip. Practically all of the employers said they were willing 
that a minimum wage should be set, provided that a fair apprenticeship period 
were allowed. I thought, under the circumstances, it would be wise to look 
Into the period of employment. We copied the pay rolls of the department 
stores, one box factory, two candy factories, two laundries, and a large mail- 
order house. We copied the names of all the girls on the pay roll the tirst 
week in October. We traced their term (jf employment back six months and 
Inserted every new name tliat appoanNl. Every name that appeared on the 
pay rolls for six months was traced back one year. I wanted to find out how 
many girls were emr)loyed in the period of six months and what per cent of 
tliem worked more than one year, so as to see if the spirit of the law could 
be evaded If an apprenticeship period were allowed. 
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Mr. Thompson. As a result of that investigation what did you find with 
reference to tlie length of employment? 

Dr. McMahon. I found practically the same thing that the Massachusetts 
commission did — that practically the girls worked a comparatively sliort period. 
If you will pardon me. I have the iigures here. I excluded* from my tabulation 
the suit department because it is a seasonable trade and contained apprentices 
in dressmaking. The alteration, millinery, and 1 ‘estaurant departments were 
left out so as to make it a little fairer, since these departments are recognized 
as most su.sceptible to short periods of employment. 

In department store No. 1 (he iH'cords were valueless because the linn had 
been under new inanagement only six months. 

No. 2, exclusive of cloaks, suits, alteration, millinery, and restaurant depart- 
ments, dO per cent of the girls worked less than one year ; 40 per cent one year 
or more. This was the best department store in the city in relation to the 
girls. 

No. 3, 74 per cent of the girls worked less than a year and 26 per cent one 
jear or more. 

IMassachusetts finds in one department store that 71.8 per cent of the girls 
worked less than one year, and 28.2 one year or more, getting praetlcally the 
same results as I did*. 

I wish to sny this about the department-store situation: Although my investi- 
gation dealt largely with the department stores, because more girls are em- 
ployed in department stores than in any other line of work in the State, I did 
not find conditions as bad as in the factories. The wages are better. The rea- 
son the dejiartment stores receue more attention and are more sensitive to 
public opinion is that they deal directly with the consumer. 

In a pai)er-box factory 88 per cent of the workers worked less than one year. 
None of this 88 per cent recelv(‘d .$9. 

Of the 12 per cent who worked one year or more only 14 per cent received $9 
or more. Most of the girls in the factory received less than $5 per week. 
They rarely worked six days of the week. The average w'eek was about five 
and one-half days or five days, depending upon the orders for boxes. 

In tlie factories — the candy and cracker factories — 82 per cent of them worked 
less than one year. Seventy-two per cent of those who worked less than on& 
year received less than .$9. Kighteen iier cent worked one year or more. Sixty 
per cent of these received less than $9. 

I I'e wages in the candy factories are very much as they are in the paper-box 
fact-nles. 

In the laundry, 80 per cent of the girls employcil at the mangles during the 
six months which the investigation covered had worked less than six months. 
None of them received $9. Sixty-three per cent of all other workers in the 
other departments worked less than six months. Forty-three per cent of those 
girls in all other departments get $9 or more, showing that In the laundry you 
can make a distinct division between mangle work and work in other depart- 
ments. Tlie fiux of workers among girls at mangles is very much greater. 

In Massachusetts practically the same situation exists. In a Massachuetts 
laundry 92.9 per cent worked less Hiatt one year; 7.1 per cent worked one year 
or more. 

I did this for the purpose of finding out whether the allowance of apprentice- 
ship of six months or year would not defeat the entire spirit of the law, and 
I believe it will. 

1 think our rulings In this State are superior to the rulings made In Oregon. 
But the tendency on the part of the employers is to ask for an apprenticeship 
period, which, if granted, allows them to evade the spirit of the law entirely by 
discharging the girls when their apprenticeship period Is over. 

Apprenticeship laws have never been enforced since the old guild system. 
Only where you have a close organization of those Interested in maintaining 
your apprenticeship has it been enforced. In the early nineteenth century the 
employers held that there was no need for api)renticeship, because with the 
division of labor much of the work was unskilled, and so the old apprentice- 
ship laws were discarded at the request of the employers. 

Since the division of labor has been carried on more minutely by virtue of 
scientific management we have the employers insisting that the apprentice- 
ship system must be recognized in all industries. History shows that the 
employers have been Inconsistent in their attitu<le. 

The other phase of the question of the minimum-wage law Is the one relative 
to age. The law in this State says that a girl is an adult as soon as she 
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reaches the age of 10; before reaching that age she must get a legal permit 
to work. The minimum-wage law says she is not an adult until she is 18. 

When child-labor laws are passed looking toward the prohibiting of the 
exploitation of children the employers are anxious to have the age limit made 
low. In minimum-wage laws they wish the age to be put just as high as 
possible. 

The largest number of girls is available between the ages of 16 and 18. 
Many women marry before 20 years of age and leave the labor market. This 
is especitilly true in Washington, where women do not enter industry as workers 
to the sanie extent as in Kastern States. 

I have found in our box factories and in our candy factories and mail- 
(trder houses tliat mostly all employees who were getting less than 1^9 were 
under 20 years of age. It is quite possible, it seems lo me, to supply the de- 
mand for girl workers out of the available female labor supply of from 16 
to 18 years — assuming the age limit can be enforced, which I doubt. The girl 
will lie about her age to hold her job. The mother will lie about the girl’s 
age, and unless you have a very careful registration of births there is no way 
of enforcing it. 

But assuming it can be enforced, it seems to me that the minimum-wage 
law puts a premium on child labor, and a girl of over 18 is going to find it 
very difUcult to get a job. One of the most conscientious, honest, and frank 
employers I consulted when on the minimum-wage board, in whose establish- 
ment 1 found the best conditions, frankly said, when I asked, “What are you 
going to do?” said, “Lot the girls go, and get girls under 18. I will admit 
It. The others may not.” 

One of the biggest problems in labor history is the substitution of child labor 
for adult labor. It has been taken up by Sidney and Beatrice Webb in Eng- 
land and others, and they found parents walked the streets while children can 
get employment. 

It .seems to me that legl.slation of this nature is merely aggravating the 
social problem. From my point of view the minimum-wage law as it is being 
passed all over the country has only one virtue. It is educating the public to 
the conditions that exist relative to women and child labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, in cjise tlH‘ minimum- wage law did not have Jiny 
reference to age, providing that anybody in industry should pay at a certain 
rate, would that obviate your objection to the present law in the State? 

Dr. IMoMahon. Yes; I think when a child is In adult’s work it ought to get 
adult’s pay. As it is, there is no re.striction to the number of children, accord- 
ing to the law ; you can employ just as many as you like. 

I found in the canneries boys competing with men in p^tshing heavy trucks. 
The boys could do it better than the men. The boss hurried tlie boys so that 
they ran with their trucks. A man w’ould take, what he considered a reasonable 
gait, and if urged to hurry would probably quit work. Even then the boilers 
turned out the cans of salmon faster than the boys could take care of them. 
They never caught up with their job. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the minimum-wage law as a general proposition; do 
you favor such a law? 

Dr. McMahon. I certainly do. 

Mr. Thompson. What would be the provisions of such a law that would 
meet with your favor, and what would be the objections other than what you 
liave already named of the age limit? 

Dr. McMahon. I believe it \vould have to be a real minimum. For in- 
stance, we have a law relative to male workers in this city. The man Is not 
told he has to have two w’eeks’ experience before he can get the minimum 
wage. If he can’t handle his shovel, he probably is discharged. I think the 
minimum wage ought to be fixed for unskilled labor. As far as the ap- 
prenticeship is concerned, from the experience of history, it seems to me that 
the training of the children will have to ultimately be taken over by our 
educational institutions. 

Experience has taught us that we can’t trust the employer to look after 
the Interests of the children. As far as the blind-alley occupations are con- 
cerned, I think that children ought to be prohibited from following them. 
The immediate step, I think, ought to be an apprenticeship law, such as 
Wisconsin has, clearly defining what an apprenticeship is, and not including 
under it Inexperienced workers whose only claim to apprenticeship Is inex- 
perience in handling goods. 
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Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your reasons in favor of a minimum wage 
of tlie kind you believe inV 

Dr. McMahon. Industry is rapidly becoming so scientifically managed that 
you can clearly see that there are certain jobs that are more or less mechanical 
and that can be performed by anyone who is physically mid mentally sound. 
Under those conditions you naturally have a large number of people competing 
for those jobs, and when they are out of a job their places are readily 
taken by others, either by immigrants who come over here or by people who 
live in the community. We have an oversupply of labor for the unski Ih'd 
work. Those people are too weak to organize. I don’t look forward to the 
time when we can organize all workers. When a man or woman is hungry 
his first thought is to get a job and it would be iiretty hard to hold him in 
line and make a martyr of him for principle’s sake. These unskilled workers 
are too weak to bargain themselves, so the State ouglit to step In and bargain 
for them. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the effect and the emiiloy merit of women 18 
years and over by reason of the minimum wage law in this State, have you 
any concrete case where it lias affected women over flint age? 

Dr. McMahon. You mean the present enforcement of the law? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Dr. McMahon. YT's ; complaints come constantly to me. One, within the last 
day or two, liy an organization coming in close contact with the girls, tc'lling 
me that the girls had become panicky and wei’e losing their places. I wanteil 
a written statement, but the organization felt It could not atford to be in- 
volved and asked that 1 should not mention its name. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the scale of wages that has been established 
liere under this law in the dilferent occupations, have you anything to say In 
regard to that. 

JVow^ for instance, the wmge of .$10 for women in mercantile establishments 
that went into effect on July 27, last; also the wage of .$8.90 for women in 
manufacturing work that went into effect on August 1; and ,$9 a week w’age 
for girls in laundry work and telegraph and telephone operators. 

Dr. McMahon, 1 w’ould like to say this, that in the department stores you 
can divide your workers into two broad clas.ses, those girls who require skill, 
intelligence, and personality to sell the goods. Those girls go into the depart- 
imot store often without exiierience and draw wages of $10. There are other 
lint'^ of work in the dojiartment .stores. The .sales girls are not as important 
from the viewpoint of the minimum w'age as the cheap office girls. Much of 
the office work can be done by cheap ladi). Inexperienced saleswomen often 
get $9 or $10 per week, depending on the department in which they work. I 
found only five saleswomen in one large department over 18 years of age 
who had lieen employed by the firm one year or more who were not getting 
$9 or more per week. 

Younger girls can be used for much of the office work, so that whether your 
minimum wage Is fixed at seven, or eight, or nine, or ten dollars per week 
for adult workers the pay roll of the office force will be little affected. 

Conditions are dilferent in laundries. Laundries are not able to carry out 
the minute division of the work as in department stores and will have to 
depend largely on the fact that the girls will never be able to serve out their 
apprenticeship in order to avoid paying the fixed minimum wage for adults. 
Laundries can not use young girls. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to tlie .$G minimum established for minors, 
what is your view of that? 

Dr, McMahon. The fact that employers have to pay only $0 to girls under 
18 and $10 to girls over 18 puts a big premium on child labor. 

Mr. Thompson. You have covered that, then. In your other statement? 

Dr. McMahon. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What condition did you find in the canning industry with 
reference to labor generally, not only labor of children and women, but of 
adults? 

Dr. McMahon, Shortly after the minimum-wage commission was appointed 
Mr. Olson, the labor commissioner, and I made an investigation of the salmon 
canneries in tlie northern part of the State. The fish make a heavy run every 
four years, and we were fortunate enough to carry on the investigation in one 
of the heavy years. I do not know whether the commission has attempted to 
publish the results of the Investigation, but I made a short synopsis of the 
result for the commission. Girls were employed moving and filling wooden 
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trays with empty cans ; waf?es, 20 cents. Trays were taken away on trucks by 
boys, filled, delivered to girls who stood at the head of the chute and slid the 
trays to the floors below, where the cans were filled with fish by older girls and 
women. 

After the cans wtjre filled and closed small children stacked them. Here is 
where we found the large number of small children. Some were paid by the 
tray and others by the liour. Tl\e wages ranged from 10 to 15 cents an hour. 
Ages of the children ranged from 9 years to 1*1 — many of them were illegally 
employed. Fifteiai cents an hour is especially attractive, as the children worked 
long hours, thus making fairly good daily wages. 

The work in can factorie.s is done principally by boys and girls. We found but 
one can factory. The more skilled work fell to the girls from 16 to 19 years 
of age. Children were forced to work rapidly in order to keep up with the 
machinery. In several instances machima-y had to be stopped as It belched forth 
cans faster than the children could pick them up. Boys were quite generally 
employed in pushing trucks loaded with cans of salmon. 

Mr. Olson was especially interested in the issuing of permits, I in the 
employment of women. The law .says that boys under 14 and girls under 16 
years of age must not work without permits. We found many violations of 
the child-labor law. 

The reasons were given as follows: No apparent reason for the enforcement 
of the law, since permits were [)rocured for the asking. I went over the 
permits issued by Whatcom County. I found two permits that did not even 
have the child’s name on. The permit was i.ssued to Mary Smith’s niece or 
nephew. 

Where we found violations of the law they were generally due to the incon- 
venience of getting the permit; when the county seat was in a different city. 
Under such circumstances we found 50 to 100 children working without per- 
mits. In one community where many children were employ('d in canneries no 
violations of the law were detected. This was true wherever the superintendent 
was given the power to i.ssue permits. The children could run up after work 
and get their permit from the superintendent. When the Judge failed to dele- 
gate this power, we found many violations. 

Mr. Thompson. By superintemlent you mean tin superintendent of the can- 
nery ? 

Dr. McMahon. The superintendent of the schools. 

Mr. Thompson. Oh. 

Dr. McMahon. When a cannery was located in a comparatively large city 
many children were employed. Canneries isolated from settled communities 
employed adults to do the work which was done by children in the large 
cities, showing that the children came in direct competition with the adults in 
the large cities. Occasionally men were found wheeling trucks of canned 
salmon from cannery to storehouse, but most often this work was done by 
boys, as I have told you before. 

In one cannery the boys said they worked from 9.30 until 12 o’clock at night 
or 1 a. m. They were wheeling trays of .salmon to the warehouse. The hours 
most often cited were from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m., with one-half hour for lunch. 

Why are these children empl(»yed? The following reasons were given: 
First, the desire on the part of the canneri(\s to get cheap labor ; and, second, 
the willingness of parents to exploit their children because of the attructive- 
nes.s of the wage. I believe that if an investigation were made it would be 
found that in but few instances do the parents need the wage of the children, 
because we found the parents w’orking with the children, and many parents 
admitted it was not necessary for the children to wmrk. 

The cannery men gave as their reasons these: First, parents beg us to em- 
ploy their children ; second, social service on the part of the employers who 
are willing to sacrifice their own interests in order to provide means for keep- 
ing the children off the streets and out of mischief. 

Children are generally considered by the employers as being a nuisance In 
the canneries. 

We often heard it said the wmmen workers in canneries get high wages. 
The high wages are given in the packing of fish. They pack fish by hand and 
earn from .$2 to $9 per day. The one girl alone who was able to make $9 a 
day said it was impossible for lier to work for more than three weeks, and 
during that period she had to take frequent rests. The girls who are able to 
get high wages are pointed out with pride by the managers. They are the 
pace setters, as we call them in industry. Tlie girls said that the great diffl- 
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culty in packing fish is tliat the wrists and the back give out. In one cannery 
the foreman said that rest intervals were provided for the girls. Tlic girls 
said these were forced rest periods of about 10 minutes, due to the clogging 
of the machinery or to the fa(‘t that fresh fish was not biitchereil fast enough 
to keep up with the packers, or one department lagged behind the other. The 
packers were stopped until readjustments took place. Sometimes several 
days elapsed without sueh a rest period. At other times tliese rest periods 
come frequently. One of the best packers in the plant gave as her reason for 
stopping her day’s work at noon that so many stops occurred in the packing 
that day she could not make fair wages, and .so she decided to take the re- 
mainder of the day off. 

Wlierever cans were filled by machinery, girls were paid a flat rate of 20 
to 25 cents an hour. 

When the eiglit-hour law for women came up before the legislature, I was 
requested to represent the girls. I had just come from Chicago, and, as a 
social worln-i', was asked to r('present the girls before the joint committee of 
the house and senate. Tiiere I met the employers, who were well represented, 
making a plea tiuit the canneries be exempted from the eiglit-hour law. 

They said that if tlie eight-hour law applied to women in canneries they 
wouur discharge the girls and put in Chinamen. In going through the can- 
neries it was evident tltere was no competition between the two classes of 
workers, the orientals and tiio girls; but on the contrary the complaint was 
made in practically every cannery that the oriental labor was becoming 
scarcer eacli year, and they found it absolutely necessary to employ white 
men in places formerly filled l)y orientals. This scarcity is due to a stricter 
enforcement of tiie (diinese-excluslon act. Whenever the question was asked 
as to whetiier tlie oriental or white men could be substituted for the girl pack- 
ing fish, tlie answer invariably was that such a move would be impracticable, 
as mather tlie oriental nor the white man possessed speed or dexterity of the 
female worker when it came to packing fish by hand. 

With the exception of the woimui .scraping and washing the fish the oriental 
and Indian women compete more often with juvenile labor than female adult 
labor. Tlie vvommi scrajiing and washing the fish do compete with the oriental 
and Indian man. These women get about 5 cents le.ss an hour in canneries 
where Indian women were enqiloyi'd. This may be merely a coincidence. Can- 
nei.es located in cities generally have no Indian labor supply to draw upon. 
The pfice of Amuile labor in cities may have been higher because entering into 
competition witli other industries In the community. If the labor supply is 
sliort, they often draw upon the Indian reservation for a considerable labor 
supply. 

Women show little inclination to work In fish canneries for the same wage 
as in other Industries. I think this Is due to the disagreeable nature of the 
wmrk. I doubt very much if the minimum wage, when it is fixed, will affect 
the women in canneries wlio get S2 a day for six days a week. The minimum 
wage would probably be less. 

With a few exceptions llie canning companies had taken little cognizance 
of the necessity of providing girls with sanitary washing and toilet facilities. 
Most of the canneries provide rough board privies located on the docks. Many 
of them were in a liltiiy condition. Often the.se privies were without lock.s or 
doors. The girls complained tliat those privies assigned to them were some- 
times used by the men. Tliis was the most common complaint in every can- 
nery where flush toilets were not provided. The girls requested the minimum 
wage commission to Ixdter the sanitary conditions in canneries. After the 
fish have been cleaned by machinery, it is necessary for them to be scraped 
and washed. Tills is very disagreeable work, as the hands are constantly in 
water. The workers have to stand on a narrow plank in order to keep the 
feet dry. In most canneries this work is done by Chinese. It is done by 
Indian women only when near reservations. Examining the hands of some 
of these Indian women, tliey were found to be raw, and ulcerous sores under 
the linger nails. These women work from 6 a. ni. until 9 p. m., with one-half 
hour for lunch; wages, 20 cents per hour. 

I hope that the commission will recommend that the cannery situation be 
Investigated. I think that it is the worst condition that we have in the 
State, and has received the least attention. I kmfw nothing about the fruit 
canneries. I have not been through them. 

I want to call the commission’s attention to the contract in the canneries 
made with the Chinamen. I received some of this information from an orlen- 
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tal student who has worked in the canneries, from the employers themselves 
and from the contract of which I have a printe<t copy. ’ 

Commissioner Lennon. Before leaving that subject, will you indicate 
Avhether or not you discovered anything with regard to the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis among the girls in the canneries? 


Dr. McMahon. I had no way of determining. I asked a great many of the 
girls what they did w’hen the canning season w^as over, ami they said mostly 
housew’ork. 


I took the names of two or three girls in every cannery, hoping they would 
be of some assistance to llie commission when I returned to Seattle. With 
one exception there W’as no response. The girl w’ho answered my letter said 
tliat the girls were employed at liousew’ork during the wilder and w^ere not 
jiaiiicuhuiy interest(Ml in the industrial situation. The girls showed an un- 
w illingiK^ss to glv(' infoi'm.at ion that miaht involv'c them. My experience on 
the^ (‘ommission an<l watching the commission’s work since convinces me that 
a girl is foolliardy to give any testimony or any information w’^here her name is 
involved. 


Mr . Thompson. What is the reason for that, Doctor? 

Dr. McMahon. Slmi)ly that she will be persecuted. The commission has 
the example of one of the girls who was called before the commission to act 
in behalf of the girls. She lost her position. I believe that the violation was 
brought up to court and the employ(T was fined. This experience makes me 
doubt the honesty of employers. Th(‘y have not been honest with me in that 
many statements they have made proved false. 

In going into one of the large department stores the employer wanted to 
convince me that the girls w’ere satisfu'd ; so lie took me around to the different 
girls. “Jennie,” he said, “ how^ many times have I otTenal to promote you?” 
Jennie smiled and said, “ Oli, a good many times— three or four times.” \So he 
said, “I will take you to some one else” He took me <lown the line with the 
same results. Finally I requested the privilege to ask the questions. “Jennie,” 
I said, “ if you w^ere offered an increase in pay would you go over to depart- 
ment so-and-so?” “Sure I w’ould.” We did not go any further. But I felt 
that the employer was trying to give me an impression which was entirely false. 

Another instance. At one of the confiTences which I attemh'd we asked if 
there w^ere any employees in the audience. One of the girls got up and gave 
her testimony, describing to us the conditions in the industry In wdiich she 
was employed. I was not on the commission very much longer. After my term 
expired I received a letter from an organization wdiich deals with women in that 
city— “ wmuld I please do something for this girl ; she had lost her job.” I said 
I would do wdiat I could. I spoke of the case in iiublie as an illustration, show^- 
ing that it was unwise for a girl to testify. It was taken up by the department 
of labor. Shortly after I ri'ceived another hdter from the same organization, 
asking if I would please call off the department of labor, that they were mis- 
informed, the girl was merely laid off— that there w\as an oversupply of labor 
and the firm had to let some of the workers go and she happened to be one. I 
was not able to follow up that case and I do not know what became of it. But 
I think if a girl w'ould testify before the commission as to the actual con- 
ditions, especially where she is showing that she has been unjustly treated, I 
can not see that her prospects of promotion would be very good even though 
she were not discharged. 

Mr. Thompson. AH right, Doctor. 

Dr. McMahon. Now% about these cannery contracts. We have a number of 
big Chinese contractors who agree to send Chinese to the canneries. They take 
the contract for canning the lish. Some of these Chinese contractors can’t get 
enough Chinese, so they hire Japanese. The Japanese contractor has to agree 
to supply a certain number of Japanese for the work, and a fine of $50 for 
each man he fails to provide. 

In case of sickness, idleness, or lay-off these Chinese workmen have to pay 
25 cents an hour. They are paid only 15 cents an hour w'hen they work. I 
have a printed copy here. I think the commission could get a similar one It 
was given to me indirectly by our corporation counsel. 

This reads : “ If reciuested to work on Sunday or overtime the party of the 
second part shall do so at any time, under the directions of the Chinese fore- 
man, the Japanese foremah, or the agent, or person in charge of the cannery, 
and if the second party shall refuse to work on Sunday or overtime, then the 
party of the first part shall have the right to deduct from all wages due to the 
party of the second part the sum of 25 cents per hour for each hour that the 
said party shall refuse to w^ork on Sunday or overtime, and the same shgll be 
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deducted from the wages of the party of the second part at the end of the 
season.” 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you file it with the commission? 

Dr. McMahon. It is the only one I have, Prof. Commons, I will try to get 
you another one. 

Mr. Thompson. If you will let us have it, we will have it copied. 

Dr. McMahon. All right. 

(The paper so presented was marked ‘‘McMahon Exhibit” and appears in 
full at the end of this subject.) 

Dr. McMahon. The contractor charges an employment fee of $2 to 33 for 
each laborer employed. The Chinese contractor receives $9 to $12 a month 
for feeding the Chinese worker. Feeding is subcontracted to the bookman for 
$7 to $8. These bookmen feed their men for about $6 to $7. The food is 
extraordinarily poor, and the men are forced to buy canned food with their 
w'ages. There is a growing scarcity of Chinese labor. Tlie young men abso- 
lutely refuse to put up with the conditions. The Japanese contractors have 
to put up large sums of money as security for the Japanese that they employ. 
The Japanese do not make us desirable workers as the Chinese ; they are more 
independent; they are not as docile. They have to supplement the Chinese 
labor with the Hawaiians, Mexicans, and Filipinos. 

The hours of work are often 19 hours a day for a period of three weeks. 
Often the Chinamen get but 3 hours sleep out of 24. White men never work 
more than 15 hours. 

I have a statement here that was made by one of the employers of a can- 
nery. He was one of tiie owners of a fish cannery. He said when they had a 
large run of fish he urged the contractor to get the Chinamen up earlier in 
the morning. The contractor said it was impossible, as they cried like babies. 
The cannery owner said he looked into the situation, and found that the men’s 
hands were worn to the bone and their boots had to be cut off from their legs, 
they were so badly swollen. This occurred before the iron chink came into use. 

(5n returning to Seattle I interviewed one of the biggest Chinese contractors. 
He said that the wages of the Chinese are going up, and they can’t get them 
now without paying them $280 to $320 for the season. White men receive 25 
cents an hour, and the oriental beside him, doing exactly the same work, gets 

15 cents an hour. Invariably the answer wais made to the question, ” Why 

eniitloy wdiite men?” Tliat Chinese were becoming scarcer because of the 
mor ‘ rigid enforcement of the exclusion law. 

The Americanized Chinese are unwilling to accept conditions that are 
accepted hy the new arrivals. He also said no one can live up to the 

contract the employer imposes on them; it is too strong. If you do not 

put up 2,000 cases of salmon, you have to pay $3.50 for each case you are 
short. That part of the contract is not enforced only when labor is plentiful 
aiul the rush is over. They must run two lines to fulfill the contract. If 
the machinery breaks down, they can not live up to the contract, although 
they are held responsible. The cannery people tried to enforce the contract. 
When fish are scarce, the contract does not hold. The contractor must pay 
the Chinamen in advance, often his season’s pay. There is no danger of his 
running away, as he says Chinamen always keep their word. If the contractor 
just fills his contract, he loses money. If he puts up more fish than the con- 
tract calls for, he makes money. The labor cost is the main element, as the 
men are hired by the season. 

I think that is about all unless you have some special questions on the can- 
nery situation. One thing I want to mention is the reason why the men do 
not strike. There is a clause which you will notice in the contract which 
reads that in cases of strike any loss of time shall come out of their wages at 
the end of the season, so that the cannery owners are protected from striking 
workmen. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any remedy to suggest for the situation? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes; State ownership of the canneries. I believe that the 
fish belong to the people of the State. The cannery men pay nothing but a 
small tax for the fish. There is little expense involved in the canning of fish. 
They have just shacks in most cases, and there is not a great amount of 
machinery. I hope the time will come when the State takes the fish canneries 
over. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming that the State owned the fish canneries, and 
there was a big catch of fish came in, how would you handle the labor problem 
in that case? 

• 38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 5 6 
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Dr. McMahon. By .shifts. Employees could work in shifts; the machinery 
could be diipllcateil. According to the flsh reports there are enormous profits 
in the business. The catches are small excepting once In four years. Some 
of the cannerie.s run only one out of four years. Cannery men can tell about 
how the fish are going to run. Many of the canneries are owned by large 
corporiitlons. For instance, I found one of the canneries at Bellingham under 
the same management as one at Blaine, and another at Anacortes. 

Mr. Thompson. You think the labor .situation ought to be controlled by 
State legislation? 

Dr. McMahon. I think the eight-hour law ought to apply to the canneries. 
I think the contract system ought to be looked into, and I do not see why 
legislation can’t be pas.se<l relative to such contracts. 

Mr. Thomi'Son. These working conditions you speak about you testify that 
they relate to white workers as well? 

Dr. McIMahon. In most cases the white labor is employed directly by the 
canning company. In a few instances we found the girls w^ere employed by 
the Chinese contractors. In one cannery the (fiiijiese contractor had hired a 
woman to scour the country for female employees to take to the canneries. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring, Doctor, to the apprenticeship law that you have 
just spoken of, have you made any study of apprenticeship as applied in industry 
to-day, under either unorganized trades or in trades that arc organized? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Union rules and the like? 

Dr. McMahon. I wa.s fortunate enoiigli to have one of the students who was 
working for a master’s degree take up as her the.sis subject child labor, and she 
worked in connection with the commission — that is, as long as I was on the 
commission. 

She wrote to every union in the city and asked them for a copy of their 
apprenticeship rules, and went over them carefully. 

''I’ll is seemed to be tiie tendency — where your trade required considerable skill 
and your union was strong enough — there .seemed to be .some regulation of 
apprenticeship. Where your union was not strong the apprenticesliip broke 
down — that is, the unions could not ivgulate tlie number of apprentices. Of 
course that has been true of history tliat (lie unions are losing out when it 
comes to the enforcement of apprenticeship agreements. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Have you any idea as to how apprenticeships might be 
handled? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir; by the State. 

Mr. Thomp.son. By the State? 

Dr, McMahon. I can’t see that there is any way out of it; that is, I think 
ultimately the State will have to educate for the trades and the professions. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you mean to take care of it in what we ordinarily 
call vocational training of children and youth? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes; and perhaps do as we do in school-teaching. For in- 
stance, we train teachers at the university. The students are .sent to the city 
schools for a little experience — cadetting, as they say — under the teachers. 

I don’t know whether it is any help to the teachers or not, but I think some 
system will have to be worked out where they can get the practical side and 
the theoretical, but it will have to rest with the Stale in some way to see 
that the children arc rightly trained. 

Speaking of apprenticeship, I would like to call the commission’s attention 
to the informal conferences that were held over the State to see what the em- 
ployers thought of the situation. Those minutes are on file in the Olympia 
office. I would like to read two or three statements which show that the em- 
ployers really agree with me. 

Mr. Thompson. Go ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. McMahon (reading). “If you are allowed” 

Acting Chairman Commons (interrupting). What minutes are these you are 
referring to? 

Dr. McMahon. The commission decided to hold informal conferences over the 
State, one conference for employers and one for employees. We took up the 
laundry and mercantile establishments and factories. We generally held the 
conference for girls in the evening. They were not successful in many ways. 
For instance, at Everett, at the mercantile conference, the one held for mercan- 
tile establishments, one employer showed up. At Spokane we had a good at- 
tendance. At these conferences the secretary took the minutes. They were not 
taken in shorthand, but he wrote as rapidly as he could and got most of the 
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testimony. These minutes ought to be on file. If not, I have a copy I should 
be very glad to allow your stenographer to copy, because I think they will be 
of great service to you when taking up the subject of the minimum-wage law. 

“Question. If you are allowed a fair apprenticeship system, will the mini- 
mum wage aifect your pay roll very much? 

“ Answer. It would some. 

“ Question. Suppose your pay roll were increased 15 per cent, would you want 
to reduce the wages of the higher-priced girls? 

“ Answer. That would be impossible, for they are too valuable to us. 

“Question. Then you get them as cheap as you can, don’t you? 

“ Answer. There is something in that. We are obliged to pay them high wages 
in order to hold them. Competition between merchants regulates that. 

Another statement was made : “ We are flooded with applicants all the 
time.” 

That is the most pitiful part of the employment of women. 

In going over the books and going over files I saw there were thousands 
and thousands of girls who were applying for work In our department stores. 
I say department stores l)ecause I went into that industry more carefully, 
because of the criticisms aimed at them. I have heard girls pleading for Jobs. 

One employer said : “ They are glad to work part time in order to get on our 
list and to get a start.” 

Another one says : “ There are earloa<ls of them waiting to get in. You will 
find them in bunches.” 

Another one says, speaking of the notions department, the question was 
asked; “What proportion are still there at the end of six months?” He says, 
“About one-fourth.” 


“Question. If there were a minimum wage of $10, what would you do?” 
He snys, “ I think we would have to get some new people.” 

Another says ; “ The extreme worth of a great many girls is at $6 and $7 
a week, and if the minimum wage is established these would be thrown out.” 

Aiiotlier: “If you make a minimum wage at $9 and don’t allow sufficient 
time for apprenticeship, it will turn out a tremendous amount of girls on the 
street, in my opinion. Suppose a term of apprenticeship was fixed at six 
months; at the end of that time a girl would have to be raised to the minimum, 
but we might refuse to pay her the minimum because she was not worth it, and 
she ’^ould l)e thrown out. The next mer<‘hant to whom she applied would 
look i;* her record, and she would not iind a place anywhere.” 

You see they practically confirm beforehand wiiat experien.ce shows. The 
minimum wage has not worked anywhere, I think, on account of apprentice- 
sbip. Such is the complaint that is made in Australia and New Zealand. 
Girls have to pretend they are apprentices in order to get jobs. 

Mr. Thompson, Referring to the issuance of permits to minors to work, you 
said you found tliat that was very lux here in the State— the issuance of them. 
Have you any ideas as to how in the adminislration of child-labor laws the 
permits issued to cliildren might be checked up successfully? 

Dr. McMahon. Well, there seems to be a general feeling on the part of par- 
ents that a cliild ought to bo employed during vacation. What I said concern- 
ing permits related to vacation time. I don’t think that children under 14 
yeai's of age, or a higher age than that, should be allowed to be employed at 
all. I don’t believe that a child should be emploved because the parents need 
the money. I -an’t see any reason for a child being employed, unless it is for 
educational purposes of some kind. 

I don’t see how your permit system is going to work unless you specifically 
state the conditions under which children can work. For instance, take it in the 
city here, children are often excused from attendance at school because the 
parents need their assistance. 

Miss Nellie Higgins carried on the investigation this winter. She interviewed 
all these children who had permits, and in comparing the statements of the 
wages of the family ns filed with the superintendent of schools and the state- 
ments the children gave, she found they were contradictory. In many In- 
stances she found that the family had an income of as much as $90 a month. I 
don’t believe in child labor at all. 


Mr. Thompson. How would you take care of Inefficient girls In industry 
where you have a minimum wage? 

^ argument that the inefficient girl 

mil be thrown out, unless our minimum wage is so high that it is going to 
attract girls from other places, which I think it might do. 
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For instance, if you are ruunlng a factory and you have got a large number 
of applicants, especially where you have a thousand or two or more of appli- 
cants than you need, you will pick out the very best girls you can. It seems 
to me that if miniyuim wage Is fixed in all industries, and you have a fixed 
labor supply — assuming that new girls can not come in — you are going to try 
to get the best in all cases, whether the minimum is six or seven or eight or 
nine or ten dollars. If the minimum-wage law is going to attract girls from 
the East or from the States where the wage is not as high, then I think it 
would throw out th(‘ least efficient, but the employers are always picking out 
the best. Take, for instance, in Christmas time as many as 200 girls are taken 
on. What they do is to pick out the very best that they find. Some girls in the 
newly employed group are better than those steadily employed. They are re- 
tained and the older hands dismissed. 

The fact that employers can take on 200 new girls at Christmas time with- 
out crippling their Industry is pretty good proof that it is not a skilled trade. 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, in the cour.se of your study of this problem, you are 
aware of the general economic conditions that exist in industry and with the 
unrest of the worker. Have you any suggesions to inake to tliis commission as 
to what might be done to help or alleviate that situation? 

Dr. McMahon. 1 believe that there is a growing consciousness on the part of 
workers of the futility of laws. That is, we work for legislation, and by add- 
ing some loophole in the legi.slatlon Its purpose is defeated. I think, perhaps, 
this is responsible for much of the unrest to-day. Low wages, unemployment, 
and labor laws are not enforced, or else they are so interpreted or so entorced 
as to defeat the end thay had in view. I think that there should be — I should 
recommend publicity for tlie first thing — that the facts should be given to the 
public. In fact, I am In favor of publicity of your books, of your department 
stores, and of your factories. 

I believe that an industry is a public trust, and I think the public ought 
to know what is going on there. I believe that If we could get the facts 
and pass legislation accordingly, and enforce it, it would alleviate some of 
the unrest. I think though that the fact that so many of the working 
people feel that there is enough being produced — our storehouses are over- 
flowing with products, we have good crops, and yet they can’t get enough 
to keep soul and body together — even though tliey don’t work it out iii their 
own minds so that they know the exact reason, they feel that somewhere 
there is a gi*eat injustice. I believe that with the increased intelligence of the 
working people we are going to have increased social unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Doctor, concretely, how would you go about providing 
a remedy for it? What would be the first thing you would do? Is there any 
governmental machinery or anything the workers can do, not Utopian, but 
something that Is next at hand? 

Dr. McMahon Oh, as far as the commission is concerned?. 

Mr. Thompson, Well, any ideas that come to your mind. 

Dr. McMahon. Well, first, I would have publicity. Second, I think we need 
organization of the labor market the country over. That must be followed, 
I think, by the organization of our industries, so as to prevent industries 
from carrying on work at periods of the year when it is not absolutely neces- 
sary» and so causing a great demand for labor at one period of the year 
vnd a small demand at other periods. After you have done this, I think, you 
will be In a position to get at some of the fundamental causes of unemploy- 
ment. I don’t believe that organization of the labor market is going to do 
away with unemployment; but I think that is the first step. We have got 
to get the situation in hand and to know the situation. I would say the 
organization of the labor market first. I believe in a national minimum-wage 
law, and that law must be worked out by students of the problem. The 
trouble with so much of our legislation is that we appoint commissions, and 
they are people who know absolutely nothing of labor history, people who are 
not well informed, whose hearts are in the right place, but who don’t know 
and can’t give the time to study it so as to provide effective legislation. 
And I think that these things must be worked out nationally. I believe that 
we will ultimately have a national minimum-wage law, and that we can 
remedy some of these defects that we are now confronted with, and which 
make many girls afraid of minimum-wage laws. I think the working people, 
as a whole, are afraid of minimum-wage laws. 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, in regard to the question of publicity and the like, 
do you believe that a national body, such as a Federal industrial council. 

. t> ' 
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with the power to investigate the conditions in industry and to give publicity 
to the facts ascertained by investigation, with the power to act as conciliators 
and mediators, where there is trouble, and arbitrators, where the parties 
agree, would that be a good method, in your opinion, to brlnjg these forces into 
play that you say should be used? 

Dr. McMahon. I think that wherever there is industrial trouble, such as 
we have been having in the mines, a great deal would be gained by the com« 
mission investigation and giving the facts to the public. Just as soon as 
you would start to arbitrate as a commission, I would be a little skeptical 
about the inlluence that would be brought upon the commission in order to 
have that commission made up of members who would be favorable to the 
class that had the greatest power, and, under those conditions, I don’t think 
arbitration would work. 

Coniiuissloiier O’C’onnkll. You think the commission would be all right 
if it were selected of human beings that would not be imposed upon then? 

Dr. McMahon. Well, I don’t think that there are any intelligent people 

whose s.vmi)atliies are not on one side or the other. I haven’t found any. 

Ooramissiorier 0’(k)NNECL. Intelligent pt'ople whose sympathies are not on 
one side or the other? 

Dr. Mc]MAHt)N. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. The Intelligent 

Dr. McMahon (interposing). What 1 mean is this: You take a person 

with large property interests, naturally he would be biased. And you take 

a person who has not any property interests and he would bo biased. Now, 
our mayor said yesb^rday that he could get people without any property 
interests. It is pretty hard to get any(me whose position professionally or 
otherwise is not related to one of the two classes. I don’t believe that people 
are — I think people’s opinions are very often largely guided by their economic 
interests. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Lennon would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. You were si)eaking of the breaking down of the 
jipprenticeship system, and I understo<Ml you to say that you found employers 
recently taking the opposite position to which they used to take, and favor- 
able to the ai)prentic('shlp system. Is that correct? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

V Commissioner Lennon. Are you aware of the fact that of the near 40 trades 
of 'he country that have rules and regulations regarding apprenticeship that In 
not a single one of the trades do the employers make use of the number that 
are allowed under the union rules? 

Dr. M('Mahon. I should have quallfie<l my statement by saying that they 
wanted apprentices In the unskilled trades. 1 think that their attitude toward 
the skllle<l trades— that is, the attitude you speak of— is due to the fact that the 
regulation of apprenticeships is such that it would not allow abuse. 

I think if the Wisconsin law is strictly enforced relative to apprenticeship 
the next cry will be that there is not sutficient oi)portunlty for young people to 
learn the trades. That is, if you have got to teach the child the complete trade, 
it will affect the economic value of that child in (he industry. That is, I believe 
that in the ordinary apprenticeship that the employer very often does not gain 
anything, or very little. It is questionable. It depends upon the trade. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to ask your view regarding a certain 
line of testimony that has come before the commission very strongly, to the 
effect that in a number of Industries in manufacturing the increase — the notable 
increase — in classes of employees is on the part of those that are highly skilled 
and that the more or less unskilled arc becoming less in these industries all 
the time, whereas in the highly skilled and better paid workers are continually 
increasing. What is your view on that? 

Dr. McMahon. I don’t believe it. I think that scientific management means 
the conduct of an industry with the greatest economy. And we know — take, 
for instance, I can give a good example from my experience in our department 
stores. 

You take a department store in a small town in this State and the employee 
not only sells the goods but wraps the parcels and makes the change and does 
all of the work. The large department stores often employ 600 people. Now, 
if they have to pay this girl, we will say, $10 a week or $9 a week, in a large 
department store where they employ 600 girls they can carry out the division 
of labor to such an extent that this high-priced girl — we will say $9 Is high 
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wages, and it is a comparatively high wage— is kept busy at work that a 
cheai)er person could not do. The wrapping of the parcel is done by a girl 
getting $6 a week, perliaps. Looking after the checks and the making of 
change, and the division of lttl)or there means that a cheaper girl can do the 
cheaper grades of work. Tlie larger your establishment the more effectively 
can this be carried out, which, of course, means that your smaller establish- 
ment can not comi)ete as effectively as y(nir large establishment where they 
draw upon the same trade. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think that statement, then, is incorrect? 

Dr. McMahon. I would say it is incorrect. 

Commissioner Lennon. It was made with very great emphasis by the repre- 
sentatives, for instance, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the Midvale Steel 
Co., the Link Belt Co., and with the Insistence that for a dollar they had a 
greater value of product with the more and more highly skilled people Em- 
ployed than they had with the less skilled. 

Dr. McMahon. But wasn’t the machinery changed in some way so that some 
of this unskilled work was done by macdiineryV 

Commissioner Lennon. I just wanted to see what your observation had been. 
Is there any law in this State requiring the inspection of the food qualities of 
these salmon that are packed? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner T.knnon. Ls it a continuous inspection that is sufficient to 
protect the people? 

Dr. McMahon. The girls told me in one cannery that tlie hsli smelled so bad 
that they had packed the Saturday before that it nauseated them so that they 
could hardly stand to work over it. 

Commissioner I.ennon. I woihUt if I have bought any of that. 

Dr. M(’Mahon. I haven’t eaten any fish since I went to the CMunery. 

Commissioner Lennon. W(‘ll, T haven’t wanted it \ery much. That is all. 

Commissioner Gauketson. Doctor, has your experience been that wlaa’e pub- 
lic attention through any agency was attracted to an industry where condi- 
tions were virtually indefensible, that a better one followed? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes. 

Commissioiu'r Gakuetson. Do yini believe that any greater power is wielded 
by the average labor union than the concentrating o1 p\iblic attention upon the 
evils tliat they complain of if those evds are indefensible? 

Dr. McMaiion. I think you are right, sir. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. vSi)eaking of the apprenticeship system, has it ap- 
peared to you from in\estigatlon that whenever the apprenticeship system was 
of no value to the em])loyer as a wag(‘ controller he had ito use for it, but the 
moment it became a club by whicli the wage could be manipulated as against 
legislation that then he desired to use it? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes; 1 think all classes look out for their own financial 
interests. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. And the employer is fully as active as a class as 
the employee can h(‘? 

Dr. McMahon, l^es. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. In that direction? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes; I think the only difference is that employers have the 
upper hand. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. He has more power to carry this purpose to a 
conclusion in his favor? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes; and the more unemployed we have the greater that 
power is made. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can there be free bargaining by a hungry man? 

Dr. McMahon. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Hunger in Itself constitutes duress. Can there be 
an unerring application of the child-labor law In which the age limit enters 
without a complete system of birth registration? 

Dr. McMahon. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. It is really basic on all legislation of that char- 
acter? , „ , , 

Dr. McMahon. Yes. Then you have got to have some one to enforce the law. 
Take in this State — we have one woman enforcing the law of this State rela- 
tive to the women. A small appropriation— I don’t remember what it is; I 
think $1,500— a small appropriation that allows her to go to some cities only 
once in a year, and I suppose some she can’t get to at all. I think here in 
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Seattle there is work enough for two or three. When she enters a town they 
know she is there when she registers at the hotel, and of course she won’t find 
many violations. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Because her presence — it is .very possible that 
during her presence there that very many violations are covered up by collu- 
Sion between employer and employee in many Instances? 

Dr. McMahon. I don’t doubt it. 

Commissioner Garretson. In legislative matters has it been your experience 
that employers — I am speaking as a class and not of individuals — give their 
full and free support to social legislation that in its application means in- 
creased cost of operation? 

Dr. INIcMahon. I met the employers at the legislature when we worked for 
the eight-hour law. They were well represented; the girls were not. There 
were a few labor representatives — organized labor representatives — but I should 
say, as an offhand guess, that the employers had probably ten people to every 
one that represented the girls. Of course the employers had some girls repre- 
senting them, too. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you have reason to believe that employers 
do rcMiuire employees to go and give testimony in legislative matters that is 
really against the interests of the employees so testifying? 

Dr. McMahon. Tliere is no doubt about it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You heard it questioned yesterday? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has your exi)erlence been that employers are apt 
to give full and free support to social legislation after they have been successful 
in pulling the teeth in the legislation? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes; they would rather have no legislation, but where there 
is bound to be some legislation they succeed in pulling the teeth almost every 
time. 

Commissioner Garretson. They don’t hesitate to avail themselves of the 
claim that they advocated such legl.slation. Best periods in the canneries 
are deducted from the time paid for, are they? 

Dr. McMahon. No, sir. Those rest p<‘rlods are with the pieceworkers, and 
they get so much for the cans or trays that they pack. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then the worker pays for his own rest periods? 

D McMahon, (’ertalnly. 

Couiaiissioner Garretson. That Is all. One minute. Let me ask one other 
question of the doctor. You .spoke of the fact you do not believe child labor 
slumhl be indulged in at all preceding a cc'rtain age. Do you hold the oi)lnion 
that if the State assumes the right to pass legislation covering hours, conditions 
of labor, sanitation under which adults labor, that there is the accompanying 
obligation upon the State to assume, if nei'essary, the support of the child until 
it comes to the age where it can labor propmdy? 

Dr. McMahon. I certainly do, 

(Jommissioiier Garretson. And not stunt it ? 

Dr. McMahon. I certainly do. I think it would be an economic gain for the 
community, both in dollars and cents, to take care of the child. 

Commissioner Garretson. One is the direct opposite and associated with 
the other. That if the State fixes tlie conditions of labor it guarantees that 
the labor comes up to the age of competency uninjured by previous labor. 

Dr. McMahon. I believe the State is respoiisilile for the child until the 
child reaches citizenship. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I wanted to know something about the method, 
if tliere is any, of taking care of pi'ople in canneries during sickness. 

Dr. McMahon. In one cannery we found a matron who took care of the 
girls whenever they cut their hands. Tliere is danger of poisoning the hands 
with the fish hones. She was there for the purpose of taking care of girls. 
That was the only cannery in whidi we found any attempt made to look out 
for the girls. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No inspection of any kind at all on the part of 
the employers? 

Dr, McMahon. Not that we were conscious of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If the girl— the male or female— were take.n sick 
and it was necessary to quit work? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. By reason of some dangerous disease of some 
kln^, what was done in the matter? 
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Dr. McMajiOiN. AVe did not look Into it. But In one case a man had been 
fchot for breaking tlie iish laws relative to the trap.s, and the manager made 
the statement that he was in their hospital. Tlie labor commissioner asked 
this question: “ Do. you have many people in the hospital?” and, if I remem- 
ber correctly, he said he avus the only one there at the time. We did not 
make it a point to ask the question. But this special cannery that had the 
hospital had unusually good conditions. Tlie employer provided the girls with 
a hot dinner and the girls received as high wages as they did in any cannery — 
25 cents an hour. It was the highest wage per hour we found in any cannery. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the Americans and Asiatics separated? 

Dr. McMahon. No; they work side by side. 

Commissioner O’Connell, liow' about their living quarters? 

Dr. McMahon. I don’t know where the orientals stay in the cities. Most 
of the white people take care of them.selves just as they would in a city of 
this size. Out in the country districts we found very few white men. The 
workers are principally Indians and orientals. The managers were white. 

Girls were provided witli bunk houses. We went through one bunk house, 
and it was notliing short of a tire trap. It was a two-story affair. Tliere was 
a table in tlie kitchen, but no chairs were provided. On a table were a few 
loaves of bread, slanving that the girls liv(‘d principally on luncheons. There 
was a stove. The girls had to do their own cooking. But the girls said when 
they worked such long hours they were .so tired that they did not stop to 
cook The bedrooms, wliich wt're upstairs, were partitioned off into small 
rooms, the partition not going to the ceiling. It was a fire trap in every sense 
of the word. In each room was, us I remember, two little beds and a dresser. 
Tills dresser consisted of a covered liox, on wliich was bread and a few 
utensils, which indicated that the girls ate in their room.s. No chairs were 
provided anyAvhere. There were a few l)oxe.s standing around here and there. 
The whole place Avas insanitary and liltliy. No provision avus made for the 
care of the house or to see Avhether tiie girls were getting proper food. This 
cannery was some distance from any city. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were there males employed tliere? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes. Tliey told me that the moral conditions down there 
Avere very bad. I later met one of the girls avIio had lived right there in the 
community and Avorked in the cannery, and she said the moral conditions had 
been very bud. The cannery management made a rule that ail girls had to 
be in tlie house at 10 o’clock. I don’t knoAV Iioav strictly it Avas enforced, but 
this rule was made to meet the moral problem in this cannery. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Was this dormitory you speak of, where the girls 
Avere, segregated from the male dormitory? 

I). McMahon. Yes; it Avas some di.stance aAV’ay. I do not knoAV where the 
Avhite men stayed. We Aveiit through the oriental quarters, and the orientals 
had a much better place to stay than the glrl.s. They provided tlieir owm. The 
girls’ house Avas providtxl by the cannery nanageinent. 

Cuinmlssioner O’Connell. About this matter that Attorney Thompson asked 
you, this proposed Federal board, with a view to looking into the difficulties 
of labor, mediating and conciliating and all tliut sort of thing, to bring about 
an amelioration of industrial unrest, you say that the people are so biased, 
either on one side or tlie oilier, that they Avould be afraid it Avould not 
operate? Am I to understand that you have lost faith in human nature, or 
are not the people big enough in this country of ours to assume such a 
position with fairness to ail parties in interest through the entire country? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes. And yet here is one point that I Avanted to make clear : 
In an arbitration board of this kind It seems to me it is almost impossible to 
get people to serve on such a board Avbo liaA^e no interest on one side or the 
other. If there are such disinterested people, is it not possible to control them 
in some other way, if they are people who are not economically free? 

Acting Chairman Coximons. Let me ask, Doctor, Avhat kind of a board, what 
poAver are you considering in discussing this question? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I avus just going to ask that question. 

Dr. McMahon. I think you asked the question of an arbitration board to 
arbitrate disputes betAveen employer and employee. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Compulsory arbitration? 

Dr. McMahon. Compulsory arbitration. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is Avhat'you are talking about? 

Dr, McMahon. That is wliat I avus talking about. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. We are not talking about that. We are not con- 
sidering the matter of compulsory arbitration at all. I do not know that any- 
body believes in that, the most radical on either side I don’t think does. They 
may say so, but I do not think they do. But what we are trying to get at is a 
conciliation board, something to bring peopie together before they get to light- 
ing, or even after they get to fighting, get them together; preferably before. Do 
you understand there is a law now under which railroad matters are handled in 
this way, that has power to prevent strikes, which brings them together, uses 
Its great influence, great power to bring people together — the influence of the 
Government to bring people together — something of that kind, that would 
bring people together; if there were being appointed on that board to-day a 
dozen men of various walks of life, If you will, six from the man that has, 
and six from the man that has not? They may have equal powers, they may 
sit down at the round table together, invite in belligerents to sit in with them — 
nobody has any power to say do this or do that, but they conciliate and they 
appeal to men’s reason, and to Avomen’s reason. 

Dr. McMahon. They are neither representing an entire class of employees or 
employers? 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you will, neither or both. 

Dr. McMahon. Yes. I do not S(‘e why that should not work if they represent 
both evenly. I think that it would be a good thing, that is to show up persons 
to the other side, to show things they did not see before. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Not so much a matter of showing up, not so much 
a matter of trying to make bad of one trouble and good of another, but the pur- 
pose of getting people to see each other’s rights and wrongs, if there be any, 
and weaknesses, to bring people together in the first place, that is the purpose. 

Dr. McMahon, I do not see why it would not work well. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are not our troubles largely from the fact that we 
do not get together, we do not talk to each other, in some instances will not see 
each other, walking on one side of the street when we see him on the other 
side, if it is possible; going the other way when we see him coming down the 
street, the idea being to get people together. Our troubles, I think, and our 
unrest can be largely said to be because we do not get together. We do not 
see the other fellow’s side of the question, his standard. The idea being, what 
we have in mind is not prepared, or even outlined, but we are trying to get 
from those with whom we come in touch in the various parts of the country 
whai they think along that subject, and have tliem make suggestions along the 
line and give us advice and ideas as to something that might be formulated. 
What would you think of a board that was composed of business men, em- 
ployers, and employees? In England, you know, they have a board that is com- 
posed of business men, employers, and employees, and so far as we learn they 
have accomplished wonders. And in our civilized country it seems as though 
we ought to be able to be big enough to do ali the things that they have been 
successful In doing in other countries, and go still further in those matters. I 
think that is the idea of IVlr, Thompson, that he was trying to get at. I did not 
want it to appear you were in opposition to it, because I do not think you 
quite understood. 

Dr. McMahon. No; the point I wanted to make was that there would be 
a tendency to attempt to get control over such a board — tliat is, for certain 
interests to get control over such a board. The capitalistic interests might 
get a man or men appointed on such a board. The employers might be more 
successful than employees. Isn’t this one reason why working people are 
skeptical. 

Commissioner O’Connell, People might be skeptical, yes ; and probably in 
some instances in the past they have had some reason to be. 

Dr. McMahon. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But I think that is only incidental. It is so 
small an amount as against the great things, that it ought to be overlooked ; 
it ought to be forgotten, and we ought to make some progress in the other way. 
I do not think there would be anything accomplished in any direction that we 
are not going to have Industrial unrest. I do not think anybody wants to 
get entirely rid of industrial unrest. I think that it would be a good thing. 
Sly personal belief is that we have got to have people, some of the minority. 
I don’t think I look forward to the doing away entirely of industrial unrest 
or unrest of any kind. 1 do not suppose professors and doctors do. That 
is all. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. McMahon, your apprehension about these 
public bodies, Is it based on your Idea that simply employers are likely to get 
control of them? 

Dr. McMahon. No; I think that both sides would attempt to get control, 
but the employer class has In the past been more successful. 

Acting Chairman Common. But you take our Labor Department — you take 
our Department of Laboi at Washington; you take the bureau of labor, the 
bureaus of labor statistics in this country — have you ever looked into the 
question as to what class is usually appointed to those positions? Is It not 
uually the representatives of the trades-unions? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you investigated that very fully? 

Dr. McMahon. Well, I have noted that. I have Inquired on that point. 
Some of the union people feel that at times the weaker members are put in 
such positions, rather than the stronger. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you Investigated the matter to see whether 
trades-unions make an effort to have their representatives put In these positions? 

Dr. McMahon. It has been true here, I believe; they are represented. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have the trades-unions of this State endeavored 
to have their people put In these positions — labor departments and so on? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, would you consider it as injurious to the 
country that labor unions should control the departments as It would be if 
the employers should control these departments? 

I>r. McMahon. No, I do not. I do not think you will over find that the 
working people will hold together for monopolistic purpose effectively for any 
length of time. They are too large a class. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, why do you say that the weaker members 
are put forward, get the appointments? In what way? How does that come 
about? 

Dr. McMahon. That is the point that has been ma<le by some of the repre- 
sentatives of labor to me \\hen I have commented on the fact that a member 
of a trade-union had been pul in a ci'rlain p(>sition. The member of the trade- 
union appointed is in symiiathy with the emi>loyer or at least can be controlled 
by the enqiloyer. I think you will have examples of it before the end of the 
week. The best example that we have in mind is the industrial insurance 
commission. If I am rightly informed organizA'd labor requested that the man 
who held the position representing organizAMl lalxu’ be retained. He was the 
choice of organized labor. He was not retaimal but another member of or- 
ganized labor %vas put in, whom I think did not have organizial labor’s support. 
As the bill was originally drawn, organized organized labor was to have a 
representative on the commission, but that part was eliminated from the bill ; 
but the spirit has been lived up to and some member of organized labor has been 
on the commission ever since, but labor could not choose its own member. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It appears, then, that the appointment is not 
made by tiie organization directly? 

Dr. McMahon. No, One of the weaker members of organized labor is ap- 
pointed to a commission. This is not always true. It depends on who does the 
appointing. The employer tends to have his strongest people representing him. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. Is that your observation generally? 

Dr. McMahon. That has been my ob.servation here; I haven’t had much 
personal experience along that line except in this State, and I think I am fairly 
familiar with the leaders on both sides. 

Commissioner O’Conneel. Do I get what you mean by a weaker brother, 
the difference between conservatism and radicalism? 

Dr. McMahon. No ; I would say the man who is most easily controlled. I 
think the average person has pretty weak knees. You will find such people in 
the ranks of organized labor, just as you find them everywhere. A weak-kneed 
person may have a good point of view ; he may have the right point of view 
as far as organized labor is concerned, but he may not be able to withstand 
the pressure that is brought on him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How would that be ascertained before the ap- 
pointment? 

Dr. McMahon. Why. I would put the responsibility on organized labor; let 
them pick out their own and then they won’t feel that they had no voice in it 
I think there is that danger. 
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(Commissioner Gabretson. Your Idea is, Doctor, that a member of organized 
labor can, by his previous conduct under his employer, establish the fact that ho 
will stand stronger for his convictions even though there may be considerable 
pressure brought to bear on him-— not be subservient to a certain degree to the 
employer’s interests? 

Dr. McMahon. Well, the fact that the employer is not willing that the labor 
union shall appoint their men looks a little bit as if they would be afraid they 
would appoint their strongest men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then in the same way you would have the em- 
ployers’ association or organization select their own representative? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That means you would have neither appointed 
by the governor? 

Dr. McMahon. You mean when it comes to — I was thinking of the industrial 
insurance board. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I was thinking of either the industrial insurance 
board, the minimum wage board, or an arbitration board, or any of these 
boards which tended to deal with the relations between employer and employee. 

Dr. McMahon. Why would neither be appointed? 

Acting Chairman Commons. I am trying to get at how you are going to avoid 
these boards you are si)eaking of having this subtle underground induence you 
find which you think controls. The ordinary method I think as a rule is they 
are appointed by the governor, are they not? 

Dr, McMahon. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And then if the governor appoints a weak 
brother, he does it at the behest of somebody, does he? 

Dr. McMahon. Well, it looks a little that way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then how wotdd you free the appointing power, 
or how would you eliiiiinato this influence you speak of? 

Dr. McMahon. Well, I believe in holding tlie man who does the appointing 
responsible lor his aiipointee. Of course that necessarily means you have 
to have some workable system of recall in order to hold them responsible. 
If the man who has the apjiolnting power is in office for four years or a certain 
definite term and has no intention of running again, it is immaterial to liim 
whether the public holds him responsible or not, I believe in the education of 
the ]ieople of the community by publicity, and I believe that publicity will be 
an imptirtant factor in holding the individual responsible for his appointee, 
but you have to have some tangible way of compelling him to be responsible. 

Acting Chairman (Jommons. You think that the recall is all that is necessary? 

Dr. McMahon. Well, whether it is through recall or public opinion, we will 
have to have some way of some control over the man whom we hold responsible. 
It does not make any difference if I hold you responsible for a certain fact if 
you In no way are going to feel concerned for that responsibility. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Arc you familiar with the method of the selec- 
tion of the industrial council? 

Dr. McMahon. No, sir. 

Acting IJhairman Commons. Are you familiar with the appointment of the 
Board of Mediation under the Newlands Act? 

Dr. McMahon. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gaiiretson. Your idea is that the members should be appointed, 
for instance, like the members of this commission were appointed. The bill 
provided the three labor members of this commission shall be representatives 
of organized labor. One of the representatives on this commission was sup- 
ported by the largest labor body In the country, the A. F. of L., and one chosen 
by the four big brotherhoods of the railways, and they were appointed by the 
President, and they are undoubtedly responsible to those bodies. Is that your 
Idea? 

Dr. McMahon. Certainly. If they are to represent organized labor or un- 
organied labor or capital, if they are to represent me, or to represent any 
class, I think that class ought to at least have the right to say who shall 
represent that class. I would hate to have somebody represent me and that 
somebwly appointed In a haphazard way. I would want somebody that knew 
something about me to represent me. 

Acting Chairman Commons, You heard the figure given yesterday about the 
number of wage earners in this State. Have you analyzed those figures yes- 
terday as to the number that was organized? 
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Dr. McMahon. I nskod the que.stion after the conference yesterday morning 
of one of the labor leaders, and he estimatecl it to be something like 175,000 
wage earners and about 50,000 organized. I suppose it was a rough guess. 

Acting Chairman, (;OMMON.s. The commissioner of labor said 400,000 wage 
earners, and 25,000 organized. 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cluiinnan Commons. So that you would say there is no statistics? 

Dr. McMahon. No statistics available on the subject. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you can’t tell? 

Dr. McMahon. We have a big inllux of labor in the wintertime, due to the 
fact that the men come from Aiaska, and then they go out again. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What would be your method of having the 
unorganiz(‘d labor rcpia'sented on these bodies? 

Dr. McMahon. I don’t .see how they can be represented unless they are 
represented by some one who is interested, especially Interested in unor- 
ganized labor. I don’t see how you can get them together to select tlieir own 
representative. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. That would be the employer, then? 

Dr. McMahon. You would have to have some one who is fairly on the side 
of the employee. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t know of any one (‘Ise but the employer. 

Acting tjhairman Commons. Would you say that apparently in this State 
there is anywhere from 00 ja'i* cent down to (>0 per cent of unorganized wage 
earners? According to the ligures given us yesterday, there would be about 6 
per cent organized, and according to the ligures you have just given there 
would be about 25 per cent, I shouid think. 

Dr. McMahon. With me it would l)e just a rough guess. ^ly feeling about 
organized labor is this: I believe that organized labor has a stronger hold on 
the Pacific coast than it has farther east, and I think the reason for it is there 
hasn’t been in our industries such a great demand for unskilled workers. I 
believe as time goes on that the tendency will be, if the development is prac- 
tically the same as it has been in the past, for a decreasing proportion of 
workers to be organized. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Decreasing? 

Dr. IMcMation. A decreasing number. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you say in the appointment of these 
boards that the representatives of organized labor should be considered also 
as representatives of unorganiz(‘<l labor? 

Dr. McMahon. No, sir. No; I do not think that they are always representa- 
tives of unorganized labor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On vhat gro\ind do they not represent unor- 
ganized labor? 

Dr. McMahon. Well 

Acting Chairman Commons. What instances have you in mind showing that 
they do not represent unorganized labor? 

Dr. McMahon. I haven’t any specific instances in mind in this State. In 
this State the labor unions have been instrumental in getting most of our 
labor legislation passed. The statement has been made to me by some eastern 
member of the organization that certain legislation was detrimental to unions 
in that the workers could get by legislation what the unions are organized to 
gain for them. Now, in this State the eight-hour law for women was initiated, 
brought up, and agitated by a woman who is head of the waitresses’ union. 
It was taken up by organized labor, and that is true also of the minimum-wage 
law. There, again, the labor union instituted it. The labor unions in this 
State have taken the Initiative. Now, in case you had a strong labor union 
which tended to be monopolistic in its character, I think the people on the 
outside might feel that they may not be fairly repre.sented. That is organized 
labor’s idea, it seems to me, to a certain extent, to protect the organized 
worker. I believe all workers should get into the organization. « 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you prophesy that a smaller and smaller 
proportion will be in the organization. So that according to that we will have 
to l(X)k for a larger and larger number not represented by those selected by 
organized labor. 

Dr. McMahon. I think that organized labor is changing it^ attitude. As 
organized labor loses out I think it is beginning to find it has to represent the 
working people as a whole, and that Is made clear by going into politics, and 
they then api>eal to the working people as a whole. I believe when organized 
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labor begins to find that it can not get by organization all it thinks is right 
and just, then it will go into politics. Then I think that they will come nearer 
representing labor as a whole; that is, they are acting as a mass. When 
speaking of organized labor perhaps I should have made Vt clear I have been 
thinking of trade organizations and not industrial organization. If the in- 
dustrial idea can be realized of cour.se they will be representative of the people 
as a whole. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Is your ideal the indu.strlal ideal of organization? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What form of politics would you have labor 
organizations take up? 

Dr. McMahon. I believe in the labor party in politics representing the work- 
ing classes, and while they have not been very succes.sful in the past I think 
with the growing intelligence of the working people they will realize that their 
Interests are common, and they will stand together Just as the employers stand 
together. 

Commissioner O’Connelt. Do I understand you to say that your investigation 
showed that organized labor is growing le.ss? 

Dr. McMahon. No, sir; I did not. Tliat is my Impression only. With the 
gi'owing of these large industrial centers and the divisions of labor and the 
elimination of skill, it seems to me that the tendency would be, as the employers 
gain in power, with the concentralion of wealth and the concentration of in- 
dustry and large-scale production, that labor unionism is going to have rather a 
dlfiicult road. I should j)oint as an example to the steel workers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is the general example everybody applies. 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. In your monopolistic Industries where it is carried 
on on a large scale and they carry out divisions of labor and employ unskilled 
workers we do not very often tind that the labor union has been very suc- 
cesvsful in organizing the workers, and there is a tendency to large-scale 
production. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. You think the combination of capital is going on 
no\v, greater and greater all the time? 

Dr. McMahon. I certainly do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We haven’t checked it by legislation at all? 

Dr, McMahon. Yes; but the ball rolls so much faster than the legislation. 

L.'ommissioncr O’Connell. It is gathering speed on us? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you believe in tlie organization of the em- 
ployees in an industry as an organization, or tlu* Industry organized in which 
all belong? 

Dr. McMahon. I believe in an industrial organization in which all belong. 
I believe their working intere.sts are very nuicli the same. They may have to 
have divisions for the purpose of collective bargaining, but I believe the work- 
ing people will have to stand together as a class politically. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you are in perfect accord with the plan of 
the I. W. W.? 

Dr. McMahon. Not in their methods. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Methods of organization? 

Dr. McMahon. Methods of reaching that organization. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you paid attention to the organization of 
employment offices in this State? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. Last year one of our students wrote his master’s 
thesis on employment offices. He got a permit from Mr. Grout, civil service 
commissioner, to go through the books of all private employment offices in the 
city. We haven’t published it yet at the university ; we haven’t had the money. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you have part in the investigation? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir; he did the work with me. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your own conclusions in the matter? 

Dr. McMahon. Practically the same conclusions were reached as Dr. Leiser- 
son reached in his investigation in New York. The public employment office can 
not compete with the private employment office for a good many reasons. Your 
employer and your private employment offices are often in copartnership. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your summing up of the efficiency of the 
public employment offices in this State? 

Dr. McMahon. I think that your private employment office has a financial 
motive only, while your public offices have as their motive services to the com- 
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munity. The two motives are entirely different, and that I think is one reason 
why your public otlioes fall in competing with private offices. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. In what wayV Si>ecify how does the public 
office fail. 

Dr. McMahon. Your public office attracts only unskilled workers. For in- 
stance, the women’s employment office attracts liousehold help, berry pickers, 
charwomen, or day workers. The complaint is made of tlie men’s office that 
efficient help can not be secured. I think one reason for this is the lack of 
office employees to carry on the work. For instance. In the men’s office last 
year wlien we made the investigation there was luit one man in tlie office. Now, 
all lie could do when he got a Job was to post it. There would be hundreds of 
men for that one Job. There was no sclentilic method of management on account 
of lack of funds for thal work. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. In other words, it does not make a definite effort 
to get tlie kind of jieople the employers want? 

Dr. McMahon. Not at all ; it can’t. Take, for instance, the women’s employ- 
ment oillce. One woman has cliarge of tliat, and she is busy all day answering 
teleplione calls and sending girls out. There is not adequate financial provision 
made for the support of the office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it your idea tliat the public office should try 
to get people that would .satisfy the enii>loyers? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In wliat .sense would it differ from the private 
employment of lice? 

Dr. McMahon. You would have to eliminate your private office. For instance, 
Mr. Rice, in one case with another man went to a private eni])loymont office in 
order to get a position at one of the mills. He was charged a different rate 
than the man next to him. He said he probably looked a little more prosperous. 
I think there is no doubt that your employm' and your employment office divides 
up the fee, which im'uns nothing els(‘ but hiring your i>eople at a lower wage. 
For instance, if tlu' employment office charg(‘s a dollar and divides it witli the 
employer, and in tlu‘ course of a few days then man is discharged and another 
man is hired, it means lower })ay roll fm* employer. Where the work is unskilled 
this method can lie used. 1 have heard such instances given here. Whether 
they can be traced out and jiroven, 1 don’t know. T don’t doubt the statements 
are true. The history of (unjiloyment has shown it to be true, and I tliink this 
is no exception. 

Acting (Jhaii'inan Ck).MMONs. What is your idea of a remedy? 

Dr. ]\IcMahon, To legislate private offices out of existence; that is, eliminate 
the fees. If you eliminate the fees you tdiminate luavate oliices carried on f(»r 
gain. Trade-unions, 1 believe, can do the work more effectively. 

Acting Chairman (Uimmons. Your idea would be that enqiloyers’ associations 
should run free offices? 

Dr. McMahon. If they want to run offices; yes, sir. They do now. You take, 
for instance, your department stores; thi'y havi* their employment departments; 
they never advertl.se for workers. I don’t beliiwe they have advertised for a 
single worker. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you tliink a public office could compete with 
a private office run by an emjiloyers’ association if both were free? 

Dr. McMahon. It .seems to me it wouldn’t make very much difference. If you 
can compel private offices to keeii records, if they want to render this service 
they ought to be in better position to know what kind t»f employees they want 
than the public office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Practically, that would drive tlie public office out 
of business. 

Dr. McMahon. Oh, no; I think not. For instance, in the department stores 
they wouldn’t ; in the lumbering Industries to a certain extent. I think the 
lumbering industry has an office up at Everett. They did have a year or two 
ago; but there are a good many industries that could not afford it unless they 
had a general employers’ employment office, which I don’t think they would 
consider profitable. I think it would have to be a specific Industry that had 
such an office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For the miscellaneous unorganized employee a 
public office would be desirable? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The field would be divided among organized em- 
ployers’ associations which run their own offices? 
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Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And unorganized employers who would depend on 
the free public office? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes ; Just as they do in Germany ; but eliminate the fee. If 
we tried to eliminate all employment offices, the expense w’ould be tremendous, 
and I am not sure the results would warrant the amount expended. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Thompson, any que.stions? 

Mr. Thompson. Just one other question: In your study of the industrial situ- 
ation and trade-unions in this part of the country, have you made any particular 
investigation of collective bargaining, as such, between unions and employers? 

Dr. McMahon. Well, if your unions are strong enough, they can bring about 
collective bargaining. In the copy of the contract they have sent me it is per- 
fectly apparent that they had collective bargaining relative to certain points — 
apprenticeship and wages. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any idea as to how the contract so made might be 
carried out or might be enforced in case either party didn’t wish to do it? 

Dr. McMahon. Why, I think if your labor union is strong enough and your 
employers’ association strong enough, they respect each other, and I think that 
mutual fear and respect wo\dd enforce it. It is only where one party is weaker 
than the otlu'r, I think, in carrying out the contract that you will find that It 
is not lived up to. 

Mr. Thompson. ITow would you view any such thing as a penalty being placed 
on either of the parties in the nature of a tine? 

Dr. McMahon. I don’t think that would do, because a labor organization 
usually makes (he best terms it can; it is not the terms that they consider 
exactly fair and Just. If both sides considered they were fair and Just at the 
time 

A<‘ting Chairman Commons. Then, your view would be that the matter should 
be left to take its course in the natural development of the industry and of 
the organization of workers? 

Dr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any view as to the advisability of having trade- 
unions incorporated? 

Dr. McMahon. Well, some of them are incorporated. I think that the great 
danger of incor])oratlng them is making them liable, which I think would be a 
deaih blow to trade-unionism. 

IVD Thompson. That is all. 

Acting Oiairman Commons. Call your next witness. 

]\Ir. Thompson. I\Ir. Ault. 

(See lettt'rs tiled in re testimony of Dr. MoMabmi, pp, 4503 to 4571.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. B. AULT. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

I\lr. Aitct. K. B. Ault. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address. 

Mr. Ault, Labor Temple. 

Mr. Thompson. And your occupation. 

Mr. Ault. I am editor and inanagm- of the Seattle Uidon Record, the official 
organ of organized labor. 

Mr. Thompson. The official organ? 

Mr, Ault. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by official organ? 

Mr. Ault. It is owned and controlled by the Central Labor (k)uncil, a delegate 
body representing practically all the unions in the city. 

Mr. Thompson. How often is the paper Issued? 

Mr. Ault. Weekly. 

Mr. Thompson. And what circulation generally has It got? 

Mr. Ault. We print and distribute to subscribers sixty-five hundred copies 
per week. 

Mr. Thompson. In a general way, what is the purpose of instituting the 
paper? To furnish the members with union news? 

Mr. Aui.t. To furnish the members with news of labor movements in gen- 
eral, and educate them as to their rights under the law and as to suggested 
changes in the law that would benefit their condition. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you acted as editor of the paper? 
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lyir. Ault. Since April 7, 1013. I became editor coincident with Mr. Con- 
stantine becoming manager of the employers’ association. 

Mr. Thompson. Purely a coincidence? 

Mr. Ault. Purely* a coincidence; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, llow long has the paper been in existence? 

Mr. Ault. Sixteen years the I2tli of last August. 

Mr. Thompson. I'rior to your becoming editor of this paper what were you 
doing? 

Mr. Ault. A printer. 

Mr. Thompson. And were you a member of the union — typographical union? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'ITtoMPsoN. How long have you been a member of the union? 

Mr. Ault. Since October, 1901. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you been living much in this i)art of the country? - 

IVIr. Ault. Since hocomlng a member of organized labor, yes, sir. I came to 
Seattle in 1898. 

Mr. Thompson. During tliese several years you have been a member of 
organized labor have you taken an active part in the work of organized labor? 

Mr. Ault. Practically all the time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you b(‘en an olhcor of your union any part of the time? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir; part of the tinu‘ I have been an olhcer of my union. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, during your work as an oilicer and with your member- 
ship in the organization liave you made any study, general or specilic, of 
Industrial conditions? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Titompson. In Seattle and the country around here? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir ; I have, as far as lay in my power, studied that con- 
stantly all my life. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe there are causes of industrial unrest existing 
in this country hero? 

Mr. Ault. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What, in your opinion, are they? ^ 

Mr. Ault. I think tlie main cause of in<lustrlal unrest is tlie lack of em* 
ployment by a large proportion of the workers — available workers. 

Mr. Thompson, Well, what is that due to, what are the conditions that 
bring that about? 

Mr. AtTLT, W('ll, it is due to several — there are several reasons. The main 
reason, I take it, is that the worker is not able to repurchase his product. 
That is, it takes — that is, the sum received in wages by the average worker 
does not buy back products of the industry corresponding to the amount that 
the worker produces. I think that is the fundamental reason for unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. Thompson. That reason is generally true of all people engaged in 
industry? 

Mr. Aui.t. Of all people in all countries, as far as I know. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat would apply even in the best organized crafts, would 
it not? 

Mr. Ault. Yes; to a less degree. The better organized crafts have been 
able to secure a larger proportion of the products of their labor. 

Mr. Thompson. What I mean is that that theory of unrest, while not saying 
it is not true, but it would be more of a general proposition not only the 
country over hut the world over? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir; that is tcue. 

Mr. Thompson. It follows as a matter of necessity that the worker must 
get leas if anybody else is to get any profit out of the industry? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, But more specifically or what nearer at hand would you say 
was the cause of the unrest here. Are there any other causes, in your opinion, 
that operate other than that cause? 

Mr. Ault. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Constantaine said yesterday, that 
some of us who have reached some knowledge of the conditions under which 
the laboring classes labor are endeavoring to interest and lead the rest of the 
workers, who have not had the opportunity, to discover those conditions and 
know what those conditions are, I think there are agitators among the 
workers who attempt at all times to give the workers a knowledge of their 
rights, of the fact that they are abused under the present conditions and that 
they are entitled to a larger proportion of what they produce. 
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Mr. Thompson. Do you think that the workers in tlie canning industry In 
this State, as described by Dr. McMahon on the stand, require agitators to tell 
those workers that they have a hard time? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir; I think they do. The workers in tl\e canning Industry 
are particularly and peculiarly subservient ; they make no protest against these 
conditions; that is, no audible protest, no organlze<l protest; they have no 
means of expressing any protest, and I think they do require agitation. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what I mean is: Do you think that the cause of their 
unrest would be the cause of an agitation which might be undertaken in their 
behalf? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Or whether It would be due to the conditions under which 
they work^ 

Mr. Ault. The conditions under which all of us work are the fundamental 
reasons that we agitate. 

ISlr. Thompson. What I want to get at, then, was not the voice which gives 
expression to the unrest, which we all recognize, of course, must go through 
certain avenues. Now, those are human beings that express themselves through 
the press or on the platform. But what, in your opinion, are the causes existing 
in this vicinity which would make the agitator — putting it in your own lan- 
guage — feel he should get up and start an agitation to make people dissatisfie<l? 

Mr. Ault. Just such things as Mrs. McMahon spoke about in the canning in- 
dustry — the long hours of labor — and the intermittent labor in the lumber in- 
dustry, and, to a lesser degree, in all other industries, and the low wages, 
which are a general condition except in the better organized trades. 

Mr. Thompson. For tlie benefit of the commission could you be a little more 
specific than that? For instance, we have tlie canning industry pretty well told ; 
we have heard something of seasonal occupations, of the great amount of float- 
ing labor that comes here in the wintertime. Could you carry that out more 
specifically and give us some graspable condition? 

Mr. Ault. I can’t speak except in the most general terms with reference to 
the lumber industry, with which I am only acquainted by hearsay, and the 
^ame condition is true of our other largest industry, that of construction work, 
which takes in a large army of seasonal workers who work for usually a day 
of to hours, I believe ; but they work for very low wages and under the most 
hoi rible sanitary conditions, and they are continuously going to and coming 
from the job. This movement is accelerated by the private employment 
offices, and, as 1ms been stated before on tlie stand, the inference is gen- 
eral through the country here that there is collusion between some one in 
authority on these construction jobs and in the logging camp and in the mill 
and the private employment agent, whereby there Is a rake-off from the fees 
that the men pay. 

In addition to that the tendency to hire and fire men is accelerated by the fact 
that they charge more for board when the man stays less than a week out in 
the camp, and they charge 20 cents per day for hospital fee, so that the worker 
who works five days in any month is compelled to pay the full dollar required 
for the hospital fee, and If he is fired the next day and goes to another job 
he will be compelled to pay this hospital fee on the next job so that some- 
times workers are compelled to pay four or five dollars a month in hospital fees. 
Those are all contributing causes to the unrest in this section. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the question of this large amount of floating labor that 
comes here during the wintertime — that has been the condition in Seattle for a 
great number of years, has It not? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir ; as far as I can remember Seattle has been the mecca iu 
the fall and winter months for the workers of the woods and construction 
workers. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy have you to suggest to the commission for 
that that would alleviate it in part or wholly? 

Mr. Ault. There are a number of things which could be done to alleviate it 
and better it. One is better organization of the biggest industry in the State, 
the lumber industry. That is not necessarily a seasonal occupation in this 
country, because the winters are mild and there is no reasonable excuse for the 
logging and lumbering Industries being seasonal occupations. 

Mr. Thompson. What makes it such, if you know? 

Mr. Ault. Why, the supply of labor ; the fact that they can get all that they 
want at a gvlen time, and there Is this advantage in the summer months that 
they can work longer days than they can In the winter, the days are shorter 
* 38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 5 7 
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In the winter. But a general reduction of the hours of labor In the logging 
camps and the industries generally, an eight-hour day would be a tremendous 
benefit to tliat industry and would solve in some small part this problem of 
seasonal employment. 

Mr. Thompson. How, in your opinion, could this eight-hour day be best 
brought around? 

Mr. Ault. In my opinion, the best way to bring it around is by organization 
of the workers Involved, That would be the most effective way and the most 
certain way. At present we are engaged In an effort to bring it about through 
legislation. 

Mr. Thompson. You are speaking now of lumbering generally? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What organization is tliere, if any, now In that industry? 

Mr. Ault. There is an organization styled the timber workers, which is com- 
posed, as I understand it, mainly of shingle weavers — men engaged in the manu- 
facture and packing of shingles. 

Mr. Thompson. Does that organization Include also people that work in tlie 
forest? 

Mr. Ault. It has jurisdiction to cover those workers and is attempting to 
organize them. 

Mr. Thompson. You are not specifically acquainted with that industry, are 
you ? 

Mr. Ault. Not specifically ; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat otlua* remedy would you give for this slate of indus- 
trial unrest which you .say exists liere? 

Mr. Ault. Why, the only general rianedy I could give is a radical reduction 
of the working day, so as to employ all available workers. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any industrial ('onflicts here. Are there mauy 
strikes of large or small degree? 

Mr. Ault, They are ffiirly numerous; not so numerous, however, as in other 
places, and they haven’t been particularly liitter; that is, in Seattle particu- 
larly. 

Mr. Thomi^son. Has there been any trouble In adjusting tliose widch have 
arisen? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir; there has been trouliie in all of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Has tliere been mueli violence, if you know, and the destruc- 
tion of property? 

Mr. Ault. Not any appreciable violence or destruction of property. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views as to the liest method of adjusting in- 
dustrial disputes wliere they arise, or any view as to liow to prevent them 
from arising where there Is organization or lack of organization, either way? 

Mr. Ault. Well, tlie only imdliod I know is by sufficient organization on the 
pafi of the workers to secure tiieir demands. 

Preferably, perlinps, tlirough a show of power before a mediation board- 
conciliation board— but if encessary tlirough a strike. I don’t know of any 
way of avoiding strikes altogether. I don’t know that it is desirable to avoid 
tliem altogetlier. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what part do you tliink this mediation board could 
play in the adjustment of the trouble between the employer and the em- 
ployee? 

Mr. Ault. I think in many Instances a mediation board could on knowledge of 
trouble impending, get tlie eontlicting jiarties together and perhaps bring aboiH 
a settlement that would, while not satisfactory to either, avoid a conflict and 
would be a betterment of conditions for the workers, or probably in some eases 
hold what they are about to lose. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made a study of the subject of the mediation 
boards? 

Mr. Ault. Only superficially. 

Mr. Thompson. And their work? 

Mr, Ault. Only superficially. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any conviction or idea as to how such a board 
could be constituted? 

Mr. Ault. Well, I haven’t really. I feel that such a board should be com- 
posed of equal numbers of the parties In interest. 

Mr. Thompson. Your own union, the typographical union, Is a believer in 
collective bargaining, is it not? 
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Mr. Ault. Yes, sir; and is very succe^ful. 

Mr. Thompson. They use that method extensively, I believe? 

Mr. Ault. Altogether. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your opinion as to the best metlipd or any method 
that might be inaugurated for the purpose of helping those contracts to be 
carried out where both sides are concerned? 

Mr. Ault. Well, the best method that I know of is an organization of all of 
the workers involved in the industry. And, on the other hand, the organiza- 
tion of the employers. Under such conditions the workers wmuld be able to 
secure, when a contract had been entered into, the workers would be able to 
insure its observance. 

Mr. Thompson. Where you say the workers would be able to insure its ob- 
servance, do you iiK^an on their part or on the part of the employers? 

Mr. Ault. On the part of both. I tldnk that the history of contractural 
relations between employer and employ(H*s will show that where there has 
been one violation of a contract on the part of the workers there have been a 
Iiunilred violations on the part of the employer. 

Mr. Thompson. Looking at this for the moment from the standpoint of the 
employers it is generally said, you hear it pretty often, that the employer feels 
that trades-unions do not live up to their contracts, and that there Is more or 
less of a demand made that unions should either be Incorporated or that they 
should give bonds, or that in some way they should be held responsible, def- 
initely and financially, for agreements that they make. Have you heard that 
question rai.sed? 

Mr. Ault. Yes; I have heard that question raised. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your view with regard to that matter? 

Mr. Ault. I feel, speaking as a union man, that incorporation, or any 
form of financial liability on the individual members of organized labor, would 
be a great detriment to the progress of organized labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us more or less in detail your reasons why. 

Mr, AifLT. As, for instance, the ease of the Danbury hatters, wherein the 
individual members of organized labor had been held responsible for losses in- 
curred by a linn of manufaidurers as the result of a boycott. Now, In a gen- 
eral tight of that kind the boycott is the only weapon that organized labor has. 
If the membership of organized labor, the individual membership of organized 
Inhoi can be held individually responsible for lo.s.ses Incurred by the em- 
ployoi’, it means that labor must give up the only weapon that it has, and that 
when liiiions can do nothing for themselves they will naturally pass out of ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Thompson. In the troubles you have had out here, has there been any 
trouble over flie jiol icing of strikes or lockouts? 

Mr. Atu/i’. W'e have had 

Mr. Thompson. Or the employment of private agencies by the employer?- 

Mr. Aui.t. We have had some experience with that in the miners’ strike at 
Renton, closed a short time ago; some tirni furnished private guards to the 
employer, and they wi're deputized by the county sheriff. In another case in 
Ballard, in the shingle weavers' strike, a similar condition prevailed. There 
was more or h‘ss Violence in both of tho.se strikes, due almost entirely to the 
use of these guards. They picked tights and they got them when they picked 
them. And in Ballard, particularly, there were dynamite plants placed by one of 
tlu^se guards with the object of throwing odium on the union involved, but it was 
unsuccessful, because of the prompt action taken by the union in exposing the 
entire affair. But the attempt was there. And in the recent teamsters’ strike 
there was an attempt to plant dynamite at the home of some of the strikers, but 
they made a mistake and got the dynamite planted 10 blocks away and that 
blew up. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Well, have you opinions as to whether or not the law should 
take a hand in permitting or saying something about whether any class of the 
ctmmunity should be permitted to hire private armed guards? 

Mr. Ault. I think that the use of armed guards under private control is 
utterly indefensible, that If there is no law — I believe that it Is an extralegal 
proceeding. There is no law that allows it, and if there is no law that prevents 
it, there should be a law. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say with reference to the argument which 
Is stated pretty unanimously that the employer has to guard his works against 
destruction and prevent the property from being destroyed? 
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Mr. Ault. I can’t think that that Is true, in view of the fact that the em- 
ployer has practically absolute control of the governing forces in city, State, 
and Nation. 

Mr. Thompson. In this State, I understand, it was stated that when the 
mayor withdrew the 50 special armed guards that were placed there by the 
sheriff, that then the employers settled the trouble or agreed to arbitrate. 

Mr. Ault. Well, that was a very 

Mr. Thompson. If that is so — I don’t know, but it is .stated that it is so — 
why was it that the em^doyer was induced to settle, or why did he settle then 
when he had not before? What is your opinion on tliut? 

Mr. Ault. Tiiere arc a great many factors entering into that particular 
settlement. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Ault, it is time for the commission to ad- 
journ, and we will not meet again until to-morrow, on account of the funeral of 
Mrs. Wilson, the I'n^sident’s wife. Will you take tlie stand to-morrow at 10 
o’clock ? 

Mr. Ault. Yes; I will be glad to. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And begin at that point. 

The commission will stand adjourned. 

(And tliereui)on, at 1‘2.30 o’clock p. m. Tuesday, August 11, 1914, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until the following day, August 12, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Seatt[.e, Wash., Wednesday, August 12, 1014 — 10 a. m. 

Present: Commissioners Commons (acting chairman), Ja'iiuou, Garretson, 
and O’Connell ; also W. O. Thompson, counsel. 

Acting Clialrman Common.s. The commission will come to or<ler. Mr. Thomp- 
son, call your witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Ault, take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. B. AULT— Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. I believe, Mr. Ault, you were stopped 

Mr. Ault. Why, I don't remember the question, and I would like to make a 
statement in respect to yesterday’s testimony before proceeding with the ex- 
amination. I was culled up by a gentleman who styled himself president, I 
believe, of the association of employment agencies, who took exception to the 
testimony I gave yesterday in respect to collusion between employmeid offices 
and foremen or contractors or tlieir agents. And he asked speciiic instances 
which I could not and can not give. The practice, or the assumption that the 
practice exists, however, is so general, and the conditions which make for such 
practice are so general and so generally accepted that we have made no par- 
ticular effort as far as I know to get particular cases; but it is a generally 
accepted condition throughout the West that the employment offices, at least 
some of tlie employment offices, and some of the foremen have some method 
of dividing the emi)loyment fees, because tliere are bodies of workingmen going 
from job to joi), from employment office back to tlie job constantly in such large 
numliers that the efficiency of the work must be impaired, and therefore there 
can be no other explanation except a division of the fees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you just designate who is the principal em- 
ployment agent so that we can subpania liim? 

Mr. Ault. The gentleman told me his name, but I could not understand It, the 
telephone wasn’t working. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you find out for us? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir ; we can find out. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Get us his name and address. 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir ; that is very easy, and maybe some of the other gentlemen 
here know it already. 

Mr. Thompson. We ended yesterday's examination with some statement In 
regard to the teamsters’ strike and the settlement of it, Prior to your testi- 
mony in that regard, Mr. Ault, you spoke of the fact that there had been some 
planting of dynamite here in Seattle by the employers, if I remember correctly? 

Mr. Ault. I don’t know that I said tliat. It was planted, I stated, in the 
effort to — oh, show that the strikers were— it was piaiiteii in an effort to cast 
odium on the strikers. Tlmt was the statement I made, I believe. 
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Mr. Thompson. That was planted, in your opinion, or according to the facts 
you have, by the employers, for that purpose, Mr. Ault? 

Mr. Ault. I feel that the employers had knowledge of the condition ; yes. I 
have no evidence to prove that, but that is my impression; that was tlie im- 
pression that was quite general through the city, I believe. 

Mr, Thompson. That is, of course, a pretty serious charge. 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you want to be understood that they planted that 
with the idea of having an explosion occur, or just to be discovered and create 
public opinion? 

Mr. Ault. In one case an explosion occurreil, Mr. Thompson. In the case 
of tlie sliingle weavers’ strike in Ballard an explosion occurred. The dynamite 
was planted in that place where it would not do any particular harm to the 
plant, but the explosion occurred. In the other case the intention was that 
the men who — the dynamite was planteil in the rear of what was presumed to 
be the home of a striking teamster, or a number of striking teamsters, in an 
effort to — and then was discovered — in an effort to prove that the teamsters 
were going to use dynamite. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to placing the responsibility for that, you have no 
specilic evidence, you say? 

Mr. Ault. I believe there is quite specific evidence in the matter of the 
shingle weavers planting at Ballard. The matter w^as in the courts, and for 
some reason or other the prosecuting attorney’s office did not press the matter 
as thoroughly as we had hoped th(‘y w'ould. 

^Ir. Thompson. Could you get the data and furnish this commission with It? 

Mr. Atjlt. Why, I believe Mr. Brown who is to be called later has all of 
that matter. 

Mr. Thompson, Now, with reference to the dynamite in the teamsters’ 
strike in this city, is there any si>e<*ific evidence that you have or could refer 
the commission to, wddch they could investigate? 

Mr. Ault. We have only the evidence of the man who discovered the dyna- 
mite and implied in the confession that he made that another man who w^as 
w'ell kuowm in this country as a strike breaker, an agent for securing strike 
breakers, w^as Implicated with him in the planting of the dynamite in an effort 
to throw' suspicion on the teamsters’ union. That confession is of record, I 
bell«'\'e, in the county courthouse. 

Mr Thompson. Was there any prosecution of those two men? 

Mr. Ault. I think that the man — I am not certain now' — but I believe that 
the man who confessed served a six months’ sentence, or was sentenced for 
six months. I think he is in jail now. 

INIr. Thompson. Do you know' how that confession was brought about? 

Mr. Ault. By third-degree methods, I think, perhaps. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean 

Mr. Ault. Careful questioning by the prosecuting attorney’s office. 

Mr. Thompson. Who unearthed the dynamite? Who reported it to the 
police? And if there w'as a prosecution, who was back of It, if you know? 

Mr. Ault. Well, this man who confessed, as I remember, reported it to the 
sheriff’s office, and the sheriff’s deputies w'ere suspicious and questioned the 
man closely, and he made a number of — his statements did not corroborate 
one another. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you investigated, Mr. AuJt, as to how it occurred that 
this man confessed to the sheriff as to what caused him to go to the sheriff 
after doing this thing and confe.ssing it? 

Mr. Ault. Well, his statement was that he went to the sheriff in an effort 
to show that the teamsters had dynamite planted here, and that he had dis- 
covered it, and he made the .statement that the intention was to blow up some 
of the property of the members of the team owners’ association. 

Mr. Thompson. Who was the sheriff at that time? 

Mr. Ault. The present sheriff. Sheriff Cudlhee. This occurred only about 
six months ago. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not the employers' association of 
this city had something to do with causing the indictment and prosecution of 
these men? 

Mr. Ault. No; I do not, 

Mr. Thompson. Have you heard anything of that kind? 
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Mr. Ault. The only thing that I know positively is that they disclaimed any 
connection with the matter at the time it occurred, 

Mr. Thompson. Did you personally make any investigation to see whether 
or not — to find out, how the confession of this man was procured or how he 
came to make a confession to the sheriff? 

Mr. Ault. No. The matter was looked on as though somebody’s calculation, 
had gone wrong, and the matter came out to our satisfaction, and we did not 
pay any more attention to it. 

Mr. Thompson. Then so far as you actually know it might be that the un- 
earthing of tills dynamite planting, the aiiprehension of tlie men who did it, 
and their prosecution might have been at the hands of the employers’ associa- 
tion of this city? 

Mr. Ault. Yes; so far as I jiosltively know. 

Mr. Thompson, Referring to the question of specific remedies, Mr. Ault, 
in the indu.strial labor which you have spoken of more generally in your 
first testimony, what other reimalies than those you have suggested, remedies 
that this commission has the legal power to take into consideration and which 
Congress of the United Slates have power to act on, would you suggest? 

Mr. Ault. I think that a better organization of the labor distributing forces 
of tlie country might be accomplished through congressional action or through 
recommendation of this commission. That would tend to determine the actual 
number of wage workers in employment and out of employment at all times; 
something that is of vital importance to any constructive measure is to linil 
out what the facts are. That Is something that so far there apparently is no 
agency to cover. 

Mr. Thompson. What sort of an agency would you have for that or would 
It include any other function than simply getting information? 

Mr. A[tlt. Yes; I should think it would include as one of its functions the 
matter of furnishing employment and distributing the workers where there 
was work In case there was work and merely as a remedial measure. 

Mr. Thompson. Then a system of Federal employmmit bureau or otTices in 
the different cities and States of the Union working in cooperation with one 
another, keeping track of the matter of the labor market of the respective 
vicinities, and also keeping track of the labor supply and communicating 
back and forth, and working also in connection with State agencies, that, in 
your opinion, would be a good step? 

Mr. Ault. That would be a good step to take, I think. I don’t believe it 
would accomplish any great result in the matter of relieving the unemployed, 
because it is my firm belief from the data I have been able to gather tinit 
there is no possibility of employing all possible wage earners under the present 
conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion could the i>resent conditions be changed 
radically? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. At any one time? I mean to say, considering the people, 
their ideas of industrial life, and so on, no radical change is possible, is it? 
You can’t get the people to go with you on a radical change? 

Mr. Ault. That, of course, I haven’s absolutely determined for myself as 
yet. I feel It is possible, but perhaps hardly probable. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean probable; we are dealing in probabilities, of course; 
we have to. 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to any other thing which you think that the 
Federal Government could do to help at least in the line of progress along 
industrial and commercial fields. 

Mr. Ault. I think perhaps the greatest thing that the workers need is 
some right, some method of enforcing their right to organize ; that the Govern- 
ment take some steps to protect the workers in their right to organize and 
give them an opportunity to organize. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, concretely, what would you recommend? 

Mr. Ault. I would like to elaborate a little here. 

Mr. Thompson. You can. 

Mr. Ault. In this city, for instance, the Puget Sound Traction Light & 
Power Co. maintains an absolutely closed shop. No member of organized labor, 
If he is known to be a member of organized labor, can work for this company — 
that is, I speak of the operating department of the street railway. There are, 
I believe, one or two or half a dozen union men in the employment of the 
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company In other positions, but in the operating department particularly there 
is every discrimination made against union men and 1 understand — this I can 
only speak of from secondhand information, men have told me who have 
worked for the company, that it is the practice of this company to every so 
often discharge a number of men and bulletin them as having been agitators 
or attempting to organize, whether there was any truth in the assertion or 
not. It was a method of keeping them in fear of any attempt to organize. 
There appears to be, according to the statements of these street car men to 
me, there appears to be no attempt to determine whether they have been 
agitators or not, but just a number of men who could be discharge<l were dis- 
charged, and it is the practice of the company to continually break in new men, 
so that perhaps 30 per cent of the working population of tliis city is now 
capable of running a street car in case of any disturbance. That right — that 
Is, I believe, typical of a great many industries. That condition is true of the 
Seattle Con.struction & Dry Dock Co. The general manager of that company, 
Mr. J. V. Patterson, will not allow knowingly a union man to work in his 
plant. The metal trades association, I understand, have a very effective em- 
ployment office which effectually disposes of all agitators. I think with that 
proposition it would be possible perhaps to withdraw from employers, who 
refused to allow their employers to organize, the protection of their property. 
That may sound a little funny at first, but in this State we have already done 
that in respect to the industrial insurance act. We have taken away from the 
employer all of the old common-law defenses In case of accident, in case he 
elects or refuses to come in under the industrial insurance act. In that case 
the old defenses of fellow servant and anything of that kind are removed, and 
an employee — or any employer who has not come under the industrial in- 
surance act can go into court, and the employer has practically no defimse. 
I think that some similar action might be taken in respect to the employer 
who will not allow his workers to organize and who will not deal or bargain 
collectively with his workers. I think there is more really involved than 
merely the right to organize. I think that they should be compelled to recog- 
nize the policy of collective bargaining and to bargain collectively. That I 
think would aid and probably work to the ultimate solution of the entire labor 
problem if such a policy was undertaken. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, coming down to more detailed enactments, how would 
you that? Would you simply say tlmt the employer must permit his people 
to organize? Would you have any lines of organization that they might join? 

Mr. Ault. I think that should be determined by the workers themselves, 
what their organization is, what their form of organization should be. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, in an insurance proposition, it is a State-wide 
matter. 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It relates not only to the employer wlm runs a factory or a 
store or a mill, but I take it — although I don’t know your law in detail — it 
relates to everybody who is employed. 

Mr. Ault. All in harzardous or partially Imzardous occupations, that is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in the matter or organization, would you have it 
apply to all the States, to everybody employed, no matter in what service? 

^Ir. Ault. I should thirdc .so. 

Mr. Thompson. And under that law, or in that law would you have any 
provision stating, for instance, tliat the meml)ers of a labor organization, any 
labor organization, should be denied the right to quit work because a man 
working for the same employer was not a member of their organization? 
Would you take that right away from the labor unions? 

Mr. Ault. No ; I would not. I think that is one of their fundamental rights. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. Well, now, assuming that your law then does not 
simply compel the employer to permit organization, and does not prevent the 
employees from refusing to work with anybody there, what would you do in 
case of rival organizations that were formed in the same factory, or in the 
case where some citizens of the United States — some American citizen, for 
reasons of his own, did not wish to join the organization? 

Mr. Ault. Well, it would — that is a matter of detail which I will admit I 
haven’t worked out in my own mind. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, that would simply put Industry so far as the workers 
are concerned. In the hands of those who would organize? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. sir. 
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Mr. TnoMPfiON. And would be, as a matter of fact would be, a compulsion, 
Indirect but still powerful, on the man and the worker who did not want to 
orj?anize? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, iir. 

Mr. Thompson. How would you view that in the attitude of both the 
unlon.s and empU»yers who object to compulsory arbitration, where a great 
dispute is on ; for instance, where a street car line may be tied up and citi- 
zens may be compelled to walk, and yet they say, “We won’t submit to com- 
pulsory arbitration.’’ How would you distinguish those two things one from 
the other? 

Mr. Ault. As I say, I haven't worked out in my own mind the details of 
this proposition. It is a matter that occurred to me as a possible method of 
enforcing the right of the workers to organize. But I personally believe that 
It is the duty of every worker to organize. I see no, absolutely no method 
of the worker getting any control in industry, having anything to say in 
respect to his hours or conditions of employment, except through organiza- 
tion. And I feel that every worker is entitled to this right that he has. 
I have here a copy of the Issue of the Weekly Messenger, olhcial organ of 
the employers’ association for August I, 1914, in which they state in their 
concluding paragraph on their first page; “Our manufacturers must con- 
tinue to realize that the most valuable machinery in the plant is the man 
or woman working in it, and that their health and happiness are productive 
of profits to both the employer and the employetc” Now, \ve own that ma- 
chinery. That is our capital that is invi'sted, and we have the right to de- 
termiite the conditions under wiiich that machinery is used. Aud I see no 
effective way of doing that except through organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you are speaking, though, more dlre('tly of the fact 
the State sho\ild take a hand in thiit and compel organization. 

Mr. Ault. No, 

Mr. Thompson. I think everybody, ajtptirently so far as we go and have 
gone, both the employer and the emplo>ee believe, do not question the right 
of the worker to organize. 

Mr. Ault. That is true, Mr. Thompson, in testimony given, but in actual 
practice the reverse is true. They not only (piestlon the right of the employee 
to organize, but they prevent the pos''.il>ility of him org.auizing. 

Mr. Thompson, Well, what I iwobalfiy should have stated is that they 
grant the theoretical right. 

Mr. Ault. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. But they may reserve the personal right, that l»o don t want 


to deal with organization. 

Mr. Ault, My proposal is an attempt at a practu'al proposition— to with- 
draw support, to withdraw Governimmt support, to withdraw guaranties from 
an employer who actually in a concrete ease refuses to allow his employees to 
organize. 

Mr. Thompson. A’t^ell, such a law as you state would practically be the 
first step in the socialization of industry, would it not? 

Mr. Ault. Probably that is true. At least in the democratization of the 
Industry. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, perhaps. With reference to that matter, do you 
■ think It is practicable to recommend to Congress the passage of such a law, 
Avhen not m(>re than 6 or 7 per cent of the workers of the country are or- 
ganized — do you think there is enough public opinion back of it in this day 
and age to get it put into a law? 

Mr. Ault. I would like to be a little clearer on that statement of 6 or < ixt 


cent of the workers being organized. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, whatever per cent you agree 

Mr. Ault. I don’t agree to that, I think that there Is approxlipately 40 to 50 
per cent of the workers susceptible to organization organized. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, I don’t know on what you base that statement, 
but, as a matter of fact the workers of the country are more than 6 or 7 per 
cent, or possibly, at the outside, 10 per cent, as a matter of fact, organized. 

Mr. Ault. Ten per cent of the population? 

Mr. Thompson. Of the working population actually working. It may be 
there are a larger percentage of those who are subject to organization, 

Mr. Ault. Three million. , , « 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of those who are capable of working? 

Mr. ittjLT. Three million. 
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Mr, Thompson. Of those actually working? 

Mr. Ault. Three million workers in the country. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About 80,000,000 wage earners? 

Mr. Thompson. About 30,000,000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That depends entirely upon what you figure as a 
wage earner. 

Mr. Ault. That is the question. 

Mr. Thompson. Understand, Mr. Ault, that it is the purpose of this commis- 
sion, and we simply want to get from you and others practical suggestions that 
can be put in operation. 

Mr. Ault. Yes ; I recognize that. 

Mr. Thompson. If we should recommend socialism, Congress will say that 
they can not do that; that that may be a very good propaganda, but it will 
not result in any practical effects. What other suggestions have you got, Mr. 
Ault, that this commission might recommend to Congress and which Congress, 
as society is now organized, might be willing to pass? 

]\Ir. Ault. Well, I really believe that, as I say, the main proposition Is to 
give the workers the right to organize. That is the first practical suggestion. 
If there is any possible practical way of enforcing the right of the workers to 
organize, I think that they will take care of most of the.se problems themselves. 
I think that they are altogether capable of taking care of their own problems 
if they can first be as.siired of the right to act collectively, as I said. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any more definite suggestion to offer as to how 
that might be brought about than you have already stated? 

Mr. Ault. That is the only definite suggestion that I have in that respect. 

Mr. Thompson. I might say to you if you get any other concrete views on 
that subject the commission will be pleased to receive anything you have to 
send to them in writing and make it a part of the record. 

Mr. Ault. All right. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything more, Mr. Ault, that you care to speak of? 

Mr. Ault. Why, I want rather to emphasize the statement Dr. McMahon 
made yesterday with respect to tlie proportion of organized workers to unor- 
ganized workers in this State. As Mr. Olson sahl in his testimony, he was 
making a guess, and I am afraid he lias hazarded a very wild guess. There 
are one hundred and sixty-five thousand and odd workers come under the In- 
dus* j'^al insurance act of this State. This comprises approximately 80 to 85 
per cimt of all the workers engaged in Industry in this State. That would 
make a total working population of this State not more than 225,000 people. 

The number of organized workers is not 25, (XK). We have 15,0(K) in Seattle. 
The railroad brotherhoods have nearly 15,000 themselves. There are more 
nearly 50,000 organized workers in the State than 25,000. So that the relative 
proportion is a great deal different from that that people who are otlierwise 
uninformed would get from the testimony given. In this teamsters’ strike — 
I have made a few note.s of a number of things that I think should be touched 
on. In the teamsters’ strike Mr. Constantine stated there bad been 300 cases 
of arrest for violence. He failed to state also that there was only 1 convic- 
tion In those 300 cases. There were numerous convictions of strike breakers 
carrying arms, and of occasionally using tliem, but there was no instance wliere 
a striker was found carrying arms — not even found carrying arms. The 
matter of workers appearing before the minimum-wage commission and actinj^ 
in their own interest or testifying In their own behalf: There was one young 
woman who was given permission by her employer to appear before the com- 
mission. Her testimony was distinctly favorable to a high minimum wage in 
the laundry industry and the result was she was discharged — or rather slie 
was discharged, whether that was the result of her testimony or not is a mat- 
ter of dispute. Rut be that as it may, the proprietor of that laundry was fined 
$100 in the justice court for his action In discharging this girl. The case is 
now before the superior court on appeal. This was the case of MIuSS Johanna 
Hilts. The teamsters’ arbitration was not satisfactory to either party as far 
as I can gather. 

The teamsters, I believe, have lived up absolutely to their part of the agree- 
ment. I don’t believe there is any criticism even from the employers on that 
point Some of the employers have not done as they agreed to do. Under 
the terms of the settlement the employers agreed to take back all the union 
men, employ them as fast as vacancies occurred. Instead of doing that, they 
have discriminated against some twenty-odd teamsters who are still in desti- 
tute circumstances because of the discrimination of the employers involve<i. 
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There Is one other ix)int that I want to bring out that I feel Is the — that the 
solution of this proposition is the solution of the entire matter. The state- 
ment was made that In some industries in this State 23 per cent excess working 
population is required to handle the work in the rush season, in others as high 
as 50 per cent. That means — that is supplemented in a statement made by the 
secretary of the National Chamber of Commerce before the Indianapolis Cliam- 
ber of Commerce, some three or four months ago, I don’t remember the exact 
date, In which he stated that the productive forces of this country had reached 
the point where they could supply tlie home market with 90 days’ production. 
In days’ time each year. If that Is true, there Is certainly some radical 
remedy necessary to relieve such a condition. Something must be done to 
expand tlie home market or something must be done In the matter of dividing 
up the jobs so tliat all the workca-s may luive the opportunity to work during 
those 90 days, or divide up those IM) days during the year. Those are all the 
notes I have made, Mr. Thomps(m. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, IMr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any qiu'stions, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. Were you here yesterday morning when Dr. McMahon 
was on the stand and Commissioner (Jarretson explained in asking questions 
as to their organization, what they meant by the open shop? Did you hear 
that? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir; I heard that. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is to say, as the railroad brotherhoods have 
collective bargaining, they do not insist on what is called the closed shop 
In so far as everybody must be a member of the brotherhood, but they do insist 
that there shall be no Individual bargaining, that every one working in their 
particular line must come under the collective bargaining. Do you believe I hat 
that idea of the open shop would be objectionable to trade-unions generally? 

Mr. Ault. As far as I know it would not. If that practi<‘e was general, I be- 
lieve It would work out to the advantage of the trade-unions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, in suggesting the idea of protecting the right 
to organize, you know .something — pprha])s you know more evim than I do, for 
all I know — of the existing trade-union act in Great Britain, which r(‘cognlzes 
certain practices that the unions are currying out, and the work they participate 
in; recognizes the fact that the unions exist; that they picket and do c('rtain 
other things, and in conjunction with the institution of the British Lalxtr 
Council, a conciliatory body, a body for mediation purposes, recognizing by the 
nation that labor organization exist and that they have a right to exist. Do 
you believe that adapting this to American conditions, that the passage of a law 
i)y Congress of the United States on the line of the Great Britain union act 
and establishing a labor council to look after these interests generally, do you 
believe that would Iielp in tliis country? 

Mr. Ault. I am not very familiar with the trade act in England, but I be- 
lieve such a condition would be of benefit to the workers. I believe tliat the 
recognition by the Government of the right to organize would be a long step 
toward the worker.s themselves taking up the opportunity to organize. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I desire to ask. 

Acting Chairman 'Commons. Any question.s, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Do you know whether there are any laws that 
are controlling these employment agencies — State laws or municipal laws? 

Mr. Ault. There are State laws and some municipal ordinances. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are licensed, are they? 

Mr. Ault. They pay a license of $1(K), 1 believe; I am not certain as to that, 
and the law provides that they inform the applicant for work whether there 
is a strike on at the place where the job Is, and other details of that matter, 
and providing for the return of the fee in case the work is not found as rep- 
resented. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. Do they make a practice of furnishing men to take 
the place of strikers? 

Mr. Ault. I could not say generally, but some of them do that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ob.served that they specialized their busi- 
ness here, some providing railroad men exclusively, and others lumbermen? 

Mr. Ault. Yes ; to quite a large extent that Is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Some of them make a specialty of supplying female 
labor? 

Mr. Ault. Yes ; a large number of them. 

«• 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any Inspectors or investigations as to 
the methods they adopt In employing female labor? 

Mr. Ault. The city maintains a special agent for employment offices, who 
investigates all complaints and has general supervision over the employment 
offices. He is a very conscientious and earnest worker. I don’t know how much 
he can do; he is alone. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have there been any charges of white slavery in 
connection with their employment? 

Mr. Ault. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We have discovered in some instances wliero we 
have investigated that such has been the case. 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. I know of nothing specitlc in that connection in this 
country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You will get the name of one who is considered to 
be the leader of the employment agents in tlie cily, or if they have an associa- 
tion, the name of the president. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. We have it. 

Comndssioner O’Connell. Have they an association? 

Mr. Ault. That is wlmt I understand. A gimtlcanan called me up this morn- 
ing, stating that he was president of the association. I could not get his name 
over the telephone. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions, Mr. Oarretson? 

Commissioner (tAKULisoN. Are you aware of the tact that as far hack as 
1895 or 1897 a Federal act was passed making it an offense to discharge a 
man for membership in tlie labor uidon? 

Mr. Ault. No, sir ; I must admit that I am not. 

Commissioner UAimETsoN. Are you aware of the fact that the act was 
declared unconstitutional by the lowest grade of Federal judge, and there was 
no legal process in effect whereby it could be gotten to the Supreme Court to 
determine whether or not it was constitutional? 

Mr. Ault. No, sir; not knowing the other fact, I naturally wouldn’t know 
the sequence. 

Commissioner Carhetson. You are not familiar, then, with the provisions 
in the original a<'l? 

Mr. Ault. No, sir. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Affeeting interstate employees? 

Mr Ault. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garuetson. In which that proviso was incorporated, and the 
decision was made by Judge Evans in a north Kentucky district? 

Mr. Ault. That was in 1905? 

Commissioner Gauretson. The act was in 1895 or 1897. 

Mr. Ault, I was a very, very young man at tlmt time. I haven’t studied the 
railroad situation particularly. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am a very young man myself, but I was there 
when it was passed. Your belief is tliere are too many men for the jobs 
that exist? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. There is not enough jobs to go around? 

Mr. Ault. There is not enough jobs to go around; that is my belief. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hut you do believe that the machinery that was 
cited to you, of a comprehensive system of employment agencies, combined as 
intelligence agencies, acting in conjunction with and under a certain degree 
of supervision of a Federal agency, naturally thu Department of Labor, 
would at least succeed in getting the nuin1)er of people — succeed in connecting 
the number of jobs that there are with the number of men that could fill 
them? 

Mr. Ault. Yes; I think so; and in addition it would show the number of 
excess men there were, which is of vital importance. 

Commissioner Gabretsoi^,. We would know even if we could not feed 
them? 

Mr. Ault. If we could learn the number we might take some steps to feed 
them. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your personal contact with laboring men — not 
necessarily labor men, but laboring men, regardless of union or nonunion — 
have you ever found one who didn’t regard the piling up of a colossal fortune 
in the hands of an Individual as positive proof of the injustice of the present 
Industrial system? 
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Mr. Ault. I have met a few who had hoix‘s they would become pliers of 
coloxsal fortunes themselves — a very few. 

Commissioner Garretson. They were perfectly willing to tolerate them if 
they were doing the piling? 

Mr, Ault. That was the idea exactly. 

Commissioner Gaeri<:tson. But they di<l not approve of it in the hands of 
others ? 

Mr. Ault. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then it was another question as an ethical prop- 
osition? 

Mr. Ault. Yes ; as an ethical proposition. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You statcnl yesterday in answer to some ques- 
tion that you were a socialist? 

Mr. Ault. I have been a member of the Socialist Party for a great number 
of years ; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a mornbi'r now? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is your paper the official organ of trade-unions 
or of the socialists? 

Mr. Ault. My paper is the official organ — it is not my paper — it is the offi- 
cial organ and the property of the Central Labor ('ouncil of Seattle. It is not 
a Socialist paper in any sense of the word. It is a trade-union paper, advo- 
cating the policies laid down by the American P^ederation of Labor. 

Acting Chairman Coimmons. IIov/ do you distinguish in this State and in 
Seattle trades-unionism from socialism? 

Mr. Ault. Well, socialism is — or rather the Socialist Party is — a political 
party to secure the enactment through legislation of certain economic theories, 
but the trades-union movement Is an organization of wageworkers for the 
immediate amelioration of conditions of wageworkers, bettering of all kinds of 
conditions of wageworkers in so far as possible. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it your judgment that a large proportion of 
trades-unionists are Socialists, also, like your.self, in this locality? 

Mr. Ault. AVell, a very large number are. I wouldn’t say as to proj^ortions, 
but a large number are also Socialists. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So large it dominates the trades-union movement 
in your election? 

Mr. Ault. No; I do not believe that the question of socialism entered into 
my election. I was, I think, selecteil because I had some experience in news- 
paper work and am able to get out a newspaper that was satisfactory to the 
majority of the membership. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was there any understanding, Mr. Ault, at the 
time that you entered into that service, that you would not utilize the paper 
in the carrying on of socialistic propaganda? 

Mr. Ault. I’liat was not questione<l at all. I do not consider that a trades- 
union paper, except in so far as the membership of organized labor may them- 
selves discus.s economic questions, is a vehicle for the furtherance of socialism. 
I think — I believe that it is a distinct disadvantage to any trade-union to be- 
come affiliated with any political party. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But do you publish articles socialistic in their 
character? 

Mr. Ault. There have been occasions, I presume, when that has occurred; 
yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Speaking of the collective bargaining proposi- 
tion, or rather the policy of the unions, would you consider that the boycott 
was an essential right of organized labor? 

Mr. Aui.t. I can’t conceive of any condition or any method of depriving 
labor of the boycott if they use it intelligently. I think that that is an essential 
right. I believe I have as an individual a personal right not to buy where I 
don’t want to buy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does that In your own mind go as far as what 
is known as the secondary boycott? 

Mr. Ault. Yes; I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you understand by the secondary 
boycott? 
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Mr. Ault. The secondary boycott, as I understand it, is where the trade In- 
volved asks the assistance of all other workers in refraining from purchasing 
the articles produced by the merchant or the 

Acting Chairman Commons. For example — give an example of some case. 

Mr. Ault. Well, for an example, the recent strike of the metal polishers in 
the Indian motorcycle factory, where the metal polishers 

Acting Chairman Commons. W^here is that? 

Mr. Ault, That is Springfield, Mass. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take a Seattle example. 

Mr. Ault. Well, we haven’t — I don’t know that we have found it necessary 
particularly to use it in Seattle, unless, perhaps, In respect to the electrical 
workers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have a central body? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of all the trades? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has that ever declaretl, or recently declared or 
assisted any of the local members of the associated unions? 

Mr. Ault. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In refusing to patronize? 

Mr. Ault. Well, on an appeal from a local union it is the practice to consider 
the — to secure an adjustment, if possible, calling all the parties in the con- 
troversy into council in an effort to secure an amicable settlement. In case 
that is unsuccessful, the council will declare for Itself whether that firm is 
unfair or fair to organized labor. The members govern themselves accordingly, 
I believe. Not very generally — sometimes. 

Acting Chairman Commons.- So a secondary boycott with you means really 
a sympathetic boycott, where other unions join in to assist the union that is 
aggrieved? 

Mr. Ault. Yes ; that is my impression. Perhaps I am not correct technically, 
but that is the impression I have had of it. 

Acting Clialrinan Commons. Well, as is suggested to me, lake the hatters' 
case, was that boycott extended here in Seattle? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, I think that it was; yes, we refused to buy, and still refuse 
to buy the hats produced under unfair conditions. 

A I ting Chairman Commons. What is tlie method of boycotting that — or the 
BueJ stove — (lid tlie organizalions here go to dealers in hats and endeavor to 
get them to cense? 

Mr. Ault. We endeavored to get them to handle only union made hats, which 
was determined by the use of the hat workers’ union label. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And if they refused to concede, would you go 
further and boycott their stores? 

Mr. Ault. No ; that never occurred in the hattiTs’ case particularly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That never occurred? 

Mr. Ault. We refused to purchase from tiiem, that was all. They were 
posted as having no union hats, and we refused to purchase from them, but 
there was no oilicial action taken in that case. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was there an agreement at all amongst the 
unions that you .should refuse to patronize any hatter’s store here that dealt in 
these? 

Mr. Ault. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How about the Buck’s stove? 

Mr. Ault. We used every means in our iiower to let our own membership 
know that the Buck’s Stove & Range Co. was unfair, and to urge them not to 
purchase a Buck’s stove and range. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And did you visit the dealers in the Buck’s 
stoves here? 

Mr. Ault. That was before my time In active participation in central labor 
council affairs. I could not say definitely. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I take it you speak for the organized labor of 
the city. You hold that it is an essential and important right to maintain this 
second class, which I would call the secondary boycott instead of the sym- 
pathetic boycott? 

Mr. Ault. Yes ; I think in a great many Instances we are unable to bring any 
effective pressure to bear on an employer except through this form of dis- 
crimination that we may make. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. You have never practiced It, however, In Seattle, 
or In this State, that you know of? 

Mr. Ault. Well, understand me correctly. We are constantly striving to 
educate our memherehip to the fact that they are violating their obligations, 
that they are discriminating against themselves, uule.ss they purchase only 
union-made products. Thejse are determined by the use of the union label. 
In cases where there are — wlu^re particularly flagrant violations of union — or 
rather particularly flagrant discriminationH against unions occur, we have 
published the fact that these certain firms have made these discriminations 
and urged our membership not to purcliase their products. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, take any local stores in this town, have 
you declared any boycotts against any local stores? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What, for example? 

Mr. Ault. Wo declared the Bon Mar(*h{;‘ unfair at one time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the reason? 

Mr. Ault. They refused to deal with the clerk.s’ union. At the time we 
declared them unfair they refused to allow tlie clerks to organize in their store. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other cases in this town? 

Mr. Ault. Well, the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co. has been de- 
clare<l unfair by organized labor because of their refusal to allow more than 50 
per cent of their employees in the construction department to organize. They 
were willing to agree that 50 per cent of their employees should organize, but 
that not one of those 50 per cent might be advanced In position, and that there 
never should be more than 50 per (.‘ent organized. We could not naturally ac- 
cept such an agreement as that, and we refused to. Not being able to secure 
any better conditions, we declared them unfair. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what other cases? 

Mr. Ault. Well, there are numerous cases coining up, little affairs where a 
single union Is Involved, that calls on the assistance of other unions, and those 
are always taken up and adjusted to the b(‘st of our ability. If they are not 
adjusted, why we refuse to patronize those firms. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there any otlier unions that have brought 
up grievances to this council? 

Mr. Ault. Any other unions? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; local unions — any local cases? You have 
spoken of the clerks and of the street car einjiloyees. 

Mr. Ault. No ; not the street car employe(\s. Tlie construction workers and 
the linemen. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The shopmen? 

Mr. Ault. That is the linemen. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the electrical workers? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. I saw men this morning patrolliig in front of a 
local tailor shop. 

Mr. Ault, Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. With a card across their breasts with the pro- 
prietor’s name, and in hig letters the words, “ He is unfair.” 

Mr. Ault. They haven't — that is, a tailor’s fight of their own. They haven’t 
asked the assistance of organized labor in that matter. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is individuals banded together and acting, is it? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir — that is, It Is the tailors’ union, I presume. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh. 

Mr. Ault. But they haven't asked the assistance of the rest of organized 
labor. The same is true of the — the same has been true of the culinary crafts 
at various times. They usually settle their own affairs, though. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mean the 

Mr. Ault (interposing). Cooks and waiters. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mean by that waiters and cooks? 

Mr. Ault. Cooks and waiters; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has there been any sympathetic strikes on, or 
have they been declared at all by them? 

Mr. Ault. Yes ; the Hollywood Lunch was declared unfair a year or so ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As far as your knowledge goes, what has been 
the outcome of these local boycotts? 

Mr. Ault. The outcome has been a successful settlement, as a rule, the 
recognitloi]i*iDf the union, the right of collective bargaining, and the manage- 
ment thoroughly satisfied with the conditions after they had tried them. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Is that true in tlie case of the Bon Marche? 

Mr. Aui.t. The Bon March6 settlement was not entirely successful from tlie 
workers’ standpoint in that the clerks are not yet organized. But the Bon 
Marclu'i management recognizes the right of the clerks to organize, and it is 
up to the clerks now to do their part. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that true in the case of the traction com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Ault. The traction company is still unfair to organized labor. Tliey 
will not allow any of their men to organize under any circumstances. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, apparently it has been successful in one 
Instance and not successful in the other? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mentioned three instances. What was the 
third? I have forgotten. Practically it is an equal balance, then? 

Mr. Ault. It is about an even break. There has been constant progress in 
the securing of enactments — agreements in this State — without the recourse 
to either the strike or the boycott. 

Acting Cliairnian Commons. 1>o the unions of this locality consider it an 
esstentlal thing to obtain the right to quit work in case a nonunion man is 
employed ? 

Mr. Ault. So far as my knowledge goes all of the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor do not require the closed-sliop conditions. The 
larger number do, I believe, and in this city the general sentiment is that 
the workers should have the right to quit work — that is, the organized worker 
should quit unless all of the men are organized. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you call that the closed shop? 

Mr. Ault. We call it the union shop. It is not the closed shop, because 
every worker is open to become a member of organized labor. We make no 
discrimination. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have there been strikes here — quitting work 
on account of the employment of nonunion men in the establishment? 

Mr. Ault. I do not remember of any si)ecific instance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You do not know that they have gone out in 
a case of that kind? 

Mr. Ault. No; I do not know of any specltic instance. 

Aciing Clialrman Commons. Or that they have threjitened the employers 
with 0 strike if they kept nonunion men? 

Mr. Ault. Well, I do not know of any specific instance of that. I do not 
know that it lias been necessary. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But they all consider that is essential? 

Mr. Ault. We consider that that is essential. I believe that is the general 
sentiment of the labor movement of this city. We consider it essential that, 
in case we have our work with a firm, that our members only should be 
employed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, do you consider, then, that the employer 
has the right to refuse to employ union men? 

Mr. Ault. Yes ; if he can get along without them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you call that a blacklist? 

Mr. Ault. You mean the employer refusing to hire union men? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Ault. No; not where it is done by an individual employer against an 
entire body of men. But wdiere an association of employers will keep a list of 
certain agitators discriminating against certain Individuals then I consider 
that a blacklist. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If the employer w'ould use that as a reason why 
he would not employ them, because a man did belong to the union? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Specifically state that; would you consider that 
a blacklist? 

Mr. Ault. We w^ould consider that a blacklist. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where he communicated to other parties that he 
had done that? 

Mr. Ault. Really that is what in my opinion constitutes a blacklist, where 
he communicates to other parties. A man can not get very far in blacklisting 
on his own account. I realize that in a great many industries it is not easy 
to build up a working force that is wholly satisfactory to the employer, and 
that he will discriminate against some men because he does not like them, 
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because he can not work with them. That will be done under almost any con- 
ditions. But where he communicates with corporations and with some other 
employer, that is an attempt to prevent that man from securing work at all — 
that, I consider, Is ,a blacklist. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is what you would have legislation pro- 
hibit? 

Mr. Ault. Yes; I think that would be desirable for the legislature to pro- 
hibit It, 

Acting Chairman Commons. If the legislature should prohibit that, should 
it not also prohibit boycotting and sympathetic strikes — prohibit the unions 
from quitting work where the employer had nonunion men? 

Mr. Ault. I would like to make a statement. I consider the best method of 
arriving at all of these conclusions is tlirough the organiz.ation of the workers 
determining their own condition. I have not a great deal of faith in legislative 
enactments. My impression is that ordinary labor legislation is entirely un- 
enforced unless there is an effective trades-union or some sort of union or- 
ganization to back it up and see that it is enforced. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, according to that you would permit the 
employers to blacklist by law? 

Mr. Ault. I do not know of any particular advantage it would be to prevent 
them from blacklisting by law. I do not know that they could be enforced. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How would you enforce a law, then, that would 
require you to engage in collective bargaining? 

Mr. Ault. By withdrawing all protection in case of strike. In case of a 
strike of any kind, let the wwkers and employers fight it out. If they are 
unwilling to consider the right of the men to organize, let them rely on their 
own resources to prevent them organizing. The use of the police powder — of 
course, our entire (Jovernnient system is built up on the theory that the pro- 
tection of property is the supreme thing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, if you took away the protection of the 
police power, w^ould you permit them to have their own private guards? 

Mr. Ault. No ; they should not he allow^ed any protection. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Provided they did not have their guards depu- 
tized as sheriffs, you think they sliould protect themselves in self-defense; 
W’ould you prohibit that? 

Mr. Ault. I w’oiild prohibit that. If they are so unreasonable as to refuse 
to bargain collectively, they should not have any protection from the State. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The printers’ union have a rule, I understand, 
requiring that matrices shall not be exchanged among printing offices'^ Or, 
that w'hen type is set up in one office it can not be used by another office for 
the same work, but that it has to he set over again if it is taken up by another 
office. 

Mr. Atjlt. I am not certain that I can answer that question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are a member of the printers’ union? 

Mr. Ault. I am a memhei of the printers’ union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you do not know wdiether there is such a 
rule in the union or not? 

Mr. Ault. I know that the practice is to discourage switching matter. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Do you have a copy of the agreement of the 
printer.s’ union? 

Mr. Ault. It can be procured ; yes, sir. I haven’t got a copy, but I can get 
one. I am in this position: A job printer by trade and I am not as familiar 
with the newspaper scale as I should be. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the job business would not the same thing 
hold? 

Mr. Ault. We are not allowed, under our agreement, to transfer matter 
from one job-printing office to another job-printing office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, you have this rule in job offices? ' 

Mr. Aui.t. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that true as applied to newspaper offices? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, suppose an employer refuses to make an 
agreement with you in which you have that sort of a demand, would you have 
the Government then take away his defen.se? 

Mr. Ault. Well, as far as the printers are concerned, they have been able to 
handle their situation very efficiently without any Government Interference 
one wayiv the other. We have fairly good conditions with them, and we have 
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fairly good relations with our employers. We have not had any trouble over 
this particular provision that I know of in any instance. 

Acting ('hairman Commons. So that that would be generally true if the right 
to organize was legalized? 

Mr. At LT. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There would not be any necessity for any other 
laws at all? 

Mr, Am T. The reason I proposed this manner of action was that the right to 
organize might be enforced. It was a suggestion as to the manner in which 
the right to organize might be enforced. I believe everybody agrees we have a 
right to organize. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you consider you have a right to organize? 

Mr. Atlt. Yes; I believe we have the right to organize. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the main point, then, which prevents 
you froju making that effective? 

Mr. Atu.T. Why, just as 

Acting Clinirman Commons. Isn’t it simply what you stated at the beginning, 
that the employer refuses to hire a union man, blacklists the union man, that 
is the only reason why your right to organize is not effective? 

I\Ir. Aur.T. Yes; that probably is the real reason. As I say, I do not know 
of any way of enforcing the right to organize. It is not a right, really, unless 
we can enforce It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then you can not enforce the right to organize 
except by taking away the right from the employer to hire nonunion men, or to 
discharge union men; that is the only way you can make the right effective? 

Mr. Ault. Tliat is the only way I know of. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that, then, you woTild have tlu' Government 
require employers to hire union men? 

Mr. Ault. Well, that is a hard question. I think that it is a reasonable 
proposition that employers should l)e required to hire union men, hut T realize 
also that it is not likely tiiat that will ever he a Government enactment. 

At'ting Chairman Co.mmons. If you .should enforce it, it would take away all 
the rights that the union has to boycott, the sympathetic strike, and sympa- 
thetic boycott? 

Mr. Ault. I do not believe sympatladic boycotts would be necessary if we had 
an ci'f’octive and thorough organization. Tin? sympathetic boycotts are used 
alino!-t always in the Interests of unions which are numerically weak — I mean 
in relation to the Industry. 

Acting Chairman (V)mmons. And they an' numerically weak because the 
employer will not hire union men? 

Mr. Atjlt. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So ^ou g('t hack to tlie proposition, Mr. Ault, 
you can not give them strength unless you take away from the employer his 
right to hire nonunion men? 

Commissioner Iulnnon. Mr Ault, would .v<>u he willing to concede exactly 
the same rights of organization to the employers as you demand for your work- 
ingmen ? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. I do not see any objection to the employers organizing. I 
think that perhaps it would be advantageous in developing a system of collec- 
tive bargaining that the employers should be thoroughly organized. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to ask you a few questions here, Mr. Ault. Do 
you know of any crime which men have committed in the past, or in onr present 
system in this eonntry— -of any crime whlcli is on our statute books which takes 
away from the criminal the protection not only of his life but of his property? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I did not get that. 

Mr. Thompson. The question I asked was this: Does he know of any laws 
fp this country, any criminal laws, which describe what crime is, from murder 
u{( or down, which take away from the criminal the protection for his life and 
protection for hi.s property. 

Mr. Ault. I can cite the Instance of the employers who refused to come under 
the industrial insurance act in this State, the protection of their property is 
taken away from them. 

Mr. Thompson. No. 

Mr. Ault. Some protection, perhaps not all, hut some protection Is taken 
away from them, 

Mr. Thompson. No. I would say, perhaps, being a lawyer I can iwsslbly put 
you right on that 

38819*— S. Doc. 415. 64-1— vol 5 8 
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Mr. Ault. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. A number of the old rules of the common law are changed, 
the master and servant law and perhaps the assumption of risk, which are 
only parts of th^ law 

Mr. Ault. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. But the man has a right to have his property protected , in 
case of riot, in case of anybody seeking to blow it up, in case of a man seeking 
to burn it ; not only that, but he can not be enforced to pay any money in case 
per.sons are injured without trial in court. 

Mr. Ault. That Is true. 

Mr. Thompson. Witlioul trial in court by jury of his peers. But I know 
of no case in this country, or know of no case anywhere, where Anglo-Saxon 
Jurisprudence reigns, in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Eng- 
land, in the last 5(X) years where a criminal has been deprived either of his 
right to life or his rights to property without what Is called due process 
of law. 

Mr. Ault. Well, Mr. Thompson 

Mr. Thompson. It used to be in the early days when a man, for instance, 
was declared, by act of Parliament, an outlaw' — 500 years ago — then anybody 
who met him on the street could take his life, or steal his property, or any- 
. JJiing else. 

X Mr. Attlt, If a burglar enters my house I can shoot him, too. 

Mr. Thompson. If he enters your house? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. I think that this — I can conceive of a condition, not being 
a law'yer I can’t work out the t<*chnlcal d(‘tails, but I can conceive of a condi- 
tion where some of the safeguards that exist now for employers should be 
withdrawn in case they refuse to allow their employees to organize. Now, 
I do not make that as a sweeping statement, but I make that as a suggestion 
that might be (*onsldered by the commission as a method of enforcing the 
right to organize. 

Mr, Thompson. Now, more specifically, what would you recommend? Do 
you think it w'ould help the progress of society industrially if we should take 
aw'ay the protection of property of anybody, widch w'ould mean that we would 
permit people to burn and destroy wantonly; do you think that such a con- 
dition, such a law, w’ould make for progress among men? 

Mr. Ault. I think that Is assuming that some of them want to burn and 
destroy. 

Mr. Thompson. Giving them the privilege, the property would become out- 
law property. 

Mr. Ault. I do not think the assumption is a fair assumption. 

Mr. Thompson. It is ver.v pertinently said, w'hy take aw'ay the protection of 
either unless we take aw'ay all that protection that is supposed to have some 
Influence upon the employer. What w'ould lie fear? What would a man fear, 
have n right to fear, from the common knowledge of the history of men, in 
such a case? 

Mr. AimT. For instance. In the street car 

Mr. Thompson. In other w^ords, do you intend to use coercion on the 
employer to take away the protection? 

Mr. Ault. For instance, in case of the street car company, which I have 
in mind, the present government in case of a strike will use the police power 
to enforce the laws on the running of the street cars in the streets. Now, I 
can conceive of a condition whereby tho.se street cars will not be allowed to 
run through legal process because of the employer refusing to deal with his 
men in collective bargaining. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say about the street cars themselves, if 
they were housed in a barn with other property? 

Mr. Aitlt. That is a line of demarcation that could be drawn. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you would change it, then, to this, that you would 
have a law by which the Government would refuse to assist in carrying on 
the business? 

Mr. Ault. That Is the idea. That is the thing I had in mind. 

Mr. Thompson. That is what now exists in the Colorado coal fields with 
the United States troop, s. 

Mr. Ault. To a certain extent 

Mr. Thompson. When you say you have no confidence in law, in its en- 
forcement, from your experience in this State with laws and your labor bureau, 
and from Commissioner Olson’s work here, do you feel that the enforcement 
of laws IS always curtailed and crippled? 
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Mr. Ault. I believe that Commissioner Olson does everything, and his 
assistants do everything they can to enforce the law. On the other hand they 
have nothing to work with, no appropriation, no funds, and they can not 
enforce the law. The prosecuting officials in the various counties who are 
charged with the enforcement of the law refuse to enforce the law, refuse to 
take any steps toward the enforcement of the law. That is what I mean. The 
women’s eight-hour law is constantly violated throughout this State, in in- 
numerable instances almost, because of the refusal of the prosecuting officers, 
becTiuse of the refusal of the women themselves to testify because of the fear 
of discharge. There is no method has yet been devised whereby workers will 
be protected in their right to avail themselves of any labor legislation except 
they are organized into some effective trades-unions. 

Mr. Thompson. As I understood it, if I understood it correctly, your atti- 
tude was against laws being eilicacious and helpful to the worker. Now, I 
would like to ask whether you or your association, the Central Labor Union, 
Boiiglit to have the (‘ight-hour law passed? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. If I was understood that way, I was understood wrong. I do 
not want It to be inferred that the law — that laws can not be depended on. They 
are of advantage. They are of advantage in the establishing of conditions of 
piildic oi)inlon at a given time; in establishing a condition, the condition of 
public opinion. Now, if Ave pass an eight-hour law, which we are endeavoring 
to do, that will be an assertion that the public of the State of Washington 
believes that eight hours is long enough for any man, woman, or child to work. 
But that law can not be enforced unless we have an organization to see that 
it is enforced in its detail. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, as far as Commissioner Olson has funds, so far as 
he has Investigators employed, have they been able to enforce Hie law in any 
degree? 

Mr. Ault. Yes. The law has been of advantage in that it has been enforced 
in some degr(^e. 

Mr. Thompson. Wouldn’t your attitude on that proposition be rather not 
opposition to laws, but tlie request for more laws, .so that actual provision 
will be made for the enforcement of such laws as the eight-hour law? 

Mr. Ault. I want this tlioroughly understood. My attitude is not opposition 
to the laws or to law. My attitude is that the workers cun not and should 
not <^’epend upon the law .solely. 

Mr Thompson. Tn regard to the number of uidon men In this State, are 
there any sources of Information that are at your disposal by which you could 
ascertain the nuniher of men? 

Mr. Ault. I tliink that can be ascertained within one or two thousand. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the figures you have given, 15,000 men in 
Seattle and 15,000 railway men, are those estimates from just glancing over 
the field generally or have you s<ane basis of fact on which to base them? 

Itir. Ault. We have the basis of the per capita tax puid by the Individual 
members. It can be determined within, as I say, within one or two thousand 
at the very outside. 

Mr. Thompson. To what extent do you believe in carrying out the principle 
of tlie boycott, thnt is, would you limit it to the action of the unions tliem- 
selves, allied together, organized people, or would you seek to impose the boy- 
cott on nonunion people, and liow would you s(‘ek to do that? 

Mr. Ault. The principle effect of a boycott is the education of the — well, the 
boycott, if it is effective at all, must he u.sed In every way possible. I be- 
lieve in getting tlie assistance of all classes who are sympathetic with the 
issue involved. The main method of enforcing the boycott that I have ever 
known is the publication of the facts in ndation to the controversy involved, 
and the public has determined its purchasing In accordance witli the facts as 
shown. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you be in favor of any form of coercion to compel 
third parties, not union people, but the public generally, to help in the boycott? 

Mr. Ault. Do you mean legal coercion, or any form? 

Mr. Thompson, Coercion by the people who carry on the boycott, by the 
union people or others who may carry it on. 

Mr. Ault. I see no reasonable objection to my refusing to purchase from a 
man whom I know is supporting practically a firm which is at war with some 
of my fellow unionists, if that is what you mean, 

Mr. Thompson. How far would you carry that; would you have the 
plumber refuse to repair the plumbing in the house of a man who bought 
goods that were unfair? 
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Mr, Ault. That is somethinK of a ridiculous question because of its impos- 
sibility, the impossibility of carrying a boycott to that extent. 

Personally, if you want my personal view on it, I should say yes, but it is 
not possible. 

Mr. Thompson. ’Then, as far as you arc concerned, if that could be done 
you believe in doing it? 

Mr. Aui/r. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that would be what you would advocate as a plan of 
action by the union? 

Mr. Ault. That is probal)ly substantially what I am trying to educate the 
organized workers into doing — is to use all of the legal weapons that they have 
to secure better conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(k)niniissioner ()’(!onne].l. I Just want to ask a question. We seem to have 
gotten into a legal proposition here in this boycott. Is it not a fact that every 
luiinan being is constantly boycotting every opiiortunity ? We differentiate 
between where we will eat dinner. Is that not in itself a boycott against 
the place where we do not eat? 

Mr. Ault. I consider it such. 

(k)mmissioner 0’(’onnp:ll. If we go to buy a suit of clothes we differentiate 
between the places we buy. We may go to a dozen different places. We may 
tell our friends that the ]>lace we wen* in didn’t suit us at all and that we 
foun<l the best place and the cheapest place in some other place, and isn’t that 
a boycott? 

Mr. Atjlt. That is as much a boycott as I know of. 

Conimi.ss]oner ()’(^.onnki.l. If our esteemed friend, the counsel, wouldn’t 
choose to go td dinner with another counsel for .some reason or other, would it 
not be evidence of some .sort of boycott in his own mind? 

Mr. Ault. 1 should think .so. A discrimination certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that in every step, however innocent, we are 
innocently boycotting .somebody? 

Mr. Ault, That would be my opinion; certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now this question of blacklisting. I think counsel 
probably got your impression wrong, your nonbelief, in law. The same rights — 
you w(mld be willing to grant to the emplo.ver the same protection under the 
law that you ask for yourself, but you want the law equally and fairly ad- 


ministered? 

Mr. Ault. That is the position exactly. The law— the enforcement of the 
law — has been In the hands of the opponents of labor. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. And yon want the laws that are on our statute 
books enforced, not laws that are made by some individual piu’son? 

Mr. Ault. That is it exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At bis will and ludiost, and you Nvunt the wage- 
workers to have the protection undm* the law (hat the other person has under 
the law, the emidoyer or wealthy person under the law? 


Mr. Aui/r. Yes, sir ; exactly. 

Commi.ssioncr ((’('onnell. You want the law so that you can get quick action 
under the law because you are a poor uum us the rich man gets under the law? 

Mr. Ault. Certaiidy. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. In other words, you don’t want the law, because 
of your inability to carry your case from court to court, that the very law 
itself under the action of the law wdl simply make it impossible for you to get 
Justice because of your inability to carry it through. You want the courts so 
arranged that the law can he speedily carried out. After all that is what you 
have in mind with regard to the question of law. You have no opposition to 
law, and organize<l labor, ns you understand it, has no opposition to law? 

Mr. Ault. Certainly not. „ , , 

Commissioner O’Connell. But organized labor has found it necessary to 
hand themselves together for the purpose of seeing that the laws when they are 
enacted are enforced? 

Mr. Ault. Yes, sir. , . , ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. All the laws that have been enacted for the 
alleviation of the working people, as well as of laboring conditions and cover- 
ing the emplovment of children and women and the conditions of employment 
and safety appliances and all of that, if It were not for organized labor these 
laws would be a dead letter on the statute books? 
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Mr. Ault. If it were not for organized labor these laws would not exist, in 
my estimation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, but after they do exist? 

Mr. Ault. They w’oukl all be dead letters, certainly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all, Mr. Ault. Call ydur next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Brown. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. Q. BROWN. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Brown> will you please give us your name? 

Mr. Brown. J. G. Brown. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 

Mr. Brown. 202 Maynard Building. 

Mr. Thompson. And your position? 

Mr. Brown. President of the International Union of Timber Workers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Brown, could you speak a little louder? 
We And it dillicult to liear what you say. 

Mr. Thompson. Now state again your position. 

Mr. Brown. President of the International Union of Timber Workers. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt workmen does that organization embrace? 

Mr. Brown. It embraces all men employed in and around sawmills, logging 
cami)s, slilngie mills, and all other woodworking industries and woodworking 
factories and plants. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, sash and door mills? 

Mr. Brown. Well, not particularly—where it don’t infringe on other organi- 
zations. 

IMr. Thompson. What other organizations? 

Mr. Brown. Well, the carpenters’ union takes in some of the men working in 
sash and door factorie.s. The glazier.s, for instance, take in the glaziers. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t 

Mr. Brown. We don’t extend over that. There isn’t any organization but 
what finds a time when it possibly overlaps onto some other one. 

Mr. Thompson. How old an organization is yours? 

Mr. Brown. Well, as an international union of timber workers it is only about 
2 years old, but it is the outgrowth of the ol<l International Union of Shingle 
Weavers wlUch was organized about 10 or II years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. Are tliese unions, or were the old one,s, or is the present one 
aiiiliau'il with any labor body? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; they were both aifillated with the American Federation of 
Labor and the various State bodies of the Amorlean Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliere is the principal inemliership of your organization? 

]\Ir. Brown. Here on Puget Sound; and I think perliaps in Everett we liave 
the largest memberslup of any one locality. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many members have you, if you care to state, in 
your organization? 

Mr. Brown. I think about 8,000. 

Mr. Thompson. And that is the country over? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; but the most of them are here on Puget Sound. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a constitution and by-laws j)rinted? 

Mr, Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to furnish the coiimmssion witli a copy? 

Mr. Brown. Be glad to. 

Mr. Thompson. We will be pleased to have you. 

Mr. Brown. I haven’t got one with me. I cun get one. 

Mr. Thompson. You can send one to the commission. Wlmt is the general 
purpose and object or objects of your association? 

Mr. Brown. Well, to improve the conditions of the men, promote fraternal 
relations, and shorten the hours of labor and increase wages and remuneration. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, it is the same as that of all the other unions uiflliated 
with the American Feileration of Labor, is that right? 

Mr. Brown. Exactly. 

Mr, Thompson. How long have you been connected with this organization? 

Mr. Brown. Since It first started, about — we liad a few local unions that were 
affiliated directly with the American Federation of Labor, and those local unions 
having a sufficient number to justify it, were brouglit together by delegate repre- 
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sentatives, and they organized the international union. I think It is about 14 
years ago since tlie union that I was particularly connected with was organized. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, from your experience in this line of industry with your 
organization, wliat have you got to say as to the general conditions in that in- 
dustry, conditions of the workingmen? 

Mr. Brown. I believe the conditions in the lumber Industry are the worst 
they are in any industry in America. 

Mr. Thompson. Now', Mr. Brown, w'ill you please tell us your reasons for 
making that statement? 

Mr. Brown. Well, the w'ages are the lowest, tlie hours are as long, the con- 
ditions are as had under w'hieh men have to work as that of any other indus- 
try generally, or wmrse, in America, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. Weil, w’ould you care, Mr. Brown, to go more into specific 
detail in that regard? What are the wages, what arc the hours in the different 
branches of your trade? 

Mr. Brown. I liave here a reproduction of a cut taken from the American 
Lumberman. It is published in Chicago and, I think, the recognized, one of the 
recognized, authorities of the lumber industry — that is, the employers. In 
the issue of May 30, I think tliis year, showing the attractiveness of the lumber 
industry for investors, they produce figures presumably taken, alleged to be 
taken, from the census of 1910, in w'hlch they show the number of men em- 
ployed in the lumber industry and the amount of wages paid them. 

That cut is supposed to represent the number of men employed [indicating]. 
The next is the steel industry, which is about, I should judge, one-fiftli less. 
Tliese bugs down here I indicating] are supposed to represent the w'ages and, 
because of the fact that there are a fifth more men employed in tlie lumber 
industry, you see there is about a fifth less wages gotten. The value of the 
products, according to the same authority, is represented ns somewheres near 
the sum of about fifty or sixty million dollars more for the steel products. I 
should say, if tliat is correct, that the conditions must be worse in the lumber 
industry than tliey are in the steel industry, so far as the wages are con- 
cerned, so far as tlie amount of that proportion of the products going to the 
w^orker. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to file that wdth the commission? 

Mr. Brow'N. Yes, sir. 

(The paper so presented w'as marked “ Document Serial No. 430, August 12, 
1914, Witness Brown.” 

The paper referred to, an illustration, was .submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Well, could you give us some definite information or details 
with reference to the situation here In Washington? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. Here in Washington, in the logging camps, I think 
the men are imposed on i)erhai)s more than in any other branch of the in- 
dustry. The Industry in a general way lias three departments. They might 
be classified as tlie shingle department and the lumber mill department and 
the logging camp department, where they get out the logs out of the woods. la 
the sawmill department, of cour.se, come other branches and subdivisions, like 
planing mills, box factories, and tank factories, and that sort of tiling. I think 
the shingle mill department is the best organized. There the highest percentage 
of skill is required. 1 .should imagine there is 90 per cent of tlie men employed 
in that branch of the industry who are organized. Their hours of labor, how- 
ever, are the same as those in the other branches — that is, in the sawmill de- 
partment — that is, 10 hours a day. The wages are a great deal better. The 
lowest wages for any of the hazardous occupations in the shingle department 
are $3.50 a day ; that is union wages. The nonhazardous occupation in the 
shingle mill pays a somewhat less wage. I don’t think there is anyone works 
in the shingle department that does not get as high as $2.50 a day. 

In the sawmills the wages are miserably low. The conditions of employ- 
ment are not good. The men are victimized by employment-oftice men to the 
very last degree, I think, I know one, as an illustration, I know of one saw- 
mill on Grays Harbor — the Grays Harbor country — where they used to have 
a standing order with employment offices In Portland and in Tacoma and in 
Seattle for men. I don’t know whether there was any collusion between the 
employers and any of the foremen of the company or not, but I know there 
was always a place found for these men. They went down there in any 
quantities it was possible for the employment-office man to secure. Naturally, 
after they got down there a place had to be made for them If it did not already 
exist. upshot of that was that men worked a very short time sometimes, 
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because of the bad conditions. They got small wages. They had to pay hos- 
pital dues, paid their board, and other things of that sort. Frequently the 
other mills of Grays Harbor, where conditions were a little better, used to rely 
upon the floaters that drifted away from this plant to recruit their labor from. 
I think the common laborer in this particular plant was glutting about $26 a 
month and board. Now, if they happen to be married men they were allowed 
$10 a month in place of their board. If they wanted to stay at home, they were 
allowed $10 a month. If, however, they laid off one or two days they were 
charged board at the rate of $20 a month. That board amounted to $10 a 
month if you didn’t take it, and $20 a month if you did. The frequent chang- 
ing of men always reciuired the payment of a month’s hospital dues. The men 
might work in two or three of those mills during the same month and have to 
pay hospital dues in each one of them. 

Some mills have a practice if men work four days, some only one day, some 
five days, they pay their monthly hospital dues, which run from 50 cents to 
$1, most of them $1 a month. These men were usually advanced their fare 
when they went down to this plant by the employment agent. He would take 
their baggage as .security that this money would be paid back that was ad- 
vanced— their fee and their fare. When they got down there they worked out 
their board as they went along, their hospital dues, and their employment- 
agency fee, and their fare down there, and then they got a chance to change 
their clothes. I hold in my hand some time statements from a mill down in 
Centralia, a sawmill. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you mind reading those, if you care to? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I would Just as soon. This is the Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash., 730 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Brown, will yon turn them in as exhibits? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Will you kindly let the reporter number them 
for identification? 

(See Brown exhibit.) 

Commissioner T^ennon. Before leaving the subject of sawmills tell us the 
wag(‘s paid to the dlfl'erent men that work in the different sawmills. 

Mr. Brown. Yes ; I am Just getting at that. 

Commissioner Lennon. All right. 

Mt’ Brown. Th(^so are common wjiges — wages foY common laborers. Here 
is the one I started on: Eastern Railway ik Lumber Co. pay-roll statement: 
Name, A. Kesler; worked 45 hours; wages, ,$1.50, less 10 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For 45 hours? 

Mr. Brown. What? 

Commissioner O’Connell. For 45 hours? 

Mr, Brown. Well, he got at the rate of $1.50 a day; that means a 10-hour 
day. That means four days and a half. He got $1.50 a day less 10 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was that? 

Mr. Brown. Well, that would he 15 cents off from $1.50. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; but why? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I don’t know why. They have that marked this way. 
There Is his wages stated on the slip. Then down here at the bottom it says: 
“ Less 10 per cent,” and that 10 per cent is subtracted. 

Commissioner IjENNON. What rule causes all that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is it for, do you know, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think It is cheaper labor. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Who gets the 10 per cent, the employer? 

Mr. Brown. The man who owns the mill ; the employer ; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. He declares a dividend on wages? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, That is all it says. Instead of stating the wages at $1.85, 
which would be the same, they give him $1.50 a day and then subtract 10 
per cent. That makes his wages $1,35. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is frenzied financiering. 

Mr. Brown. Then here is another one where a man worked; this man has 
six children. This man's name is 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Brown, before you get away from that there, 
is there any method whereby we can get what that means? Is there some one 
Bubpeenaed here from the lumber Interests who would know anything about 
why that Is — that reduction, I mean, of 10 per cent? 

Mr. Brown. I suppose there is nobody here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Any of the employment agencies? 
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Mr. Thompson. Where Is that mill? 

Mr. BitowN. Centralia. 

CornnilssioDer Oaukktnon. The name of the corporation. 

Mr. Bkown. KasJ:erri Railway & Lumber (^'o. I have just been down there. 
These boys went on a strike here a few days aj^o, and that is how the matter 
was brought to my attention, and 1 got hold of these statements at that time. 
Now, on the 1st of May their wages was reduced; they were told that the 
wages would be reduced 10 per cent, and they to(»k this form of carrying it out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlum they gave notice of reduction of wages, 
and then when tfu'y w('nt to pay off they made the reduction from what they 
had forin(*rIy agr(H‘d to pay? 

Mr. Brown. V(‘s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Brown. No; no. They agreed to pay this; they liad been paying them— 
from last yc'ar I think the aviaaige wages there were al)out $2.25. On the 
8th of Seidember they cut the wages from 25 cents to $1 Ji day, according to 
the different class of n\en. Then on May 1 they notitied them that times were 
so liard that they would have to cut waiges again 10 per cent, and it seems 
their stat«‘ments are according to the rate that was paid after the first cut 
last September, h'ss 10 iier cent. I don’t know why that is. That is rather 
new to me, but that is the way it w'orks out. Here is a man wOio wmrked 244 
hours at a rate of $1.75 a day. From that is deducted 10 per cent and $1 for 
hospital dues. At the same time that this company reduced the pay last 
September they raised the price* of w’ood that they sell to tlieir employees and 
to <*thers 25 ci'nts a load. Those are samples of the others. Noim of them 
run above $1.75 less 10 per cent; that w^as the w'ages paiel, I think, for common 
labor in that mill. 

Commissioner Lennon. They are all from the same mill? 

Mr. Brow’N. Y(*s: they are all from tlu* same mill; lhes«* are. 

Mr. Thomi*son. J\tr. Browm, are these conditions which you speak of in 
connection with that mill typical of the conditi(ms in this vicinity in all mills? 

Mr. Buow'N. I think they are. T don’t think there are any places where 
they are any worse than the two I have cited. 1 don’t know of any, and there 
are some w’here they are better. Take at Everett, for Instance, where the men 
are to some extent, jierhaps 50 per cent, organized, and the w’ag(‘s for common 
labor about $2.50 a day. Th<‘re has b(*en no etfort to cut the wagi's of those 
men in any d(‘partment. But in this iilace, Centralia, there has been a very 
backwaird movement. The (anployers resist the attempt to organize. Most of 
these iiH'n have come out there from Missouri, men who have livisl in agricul- 
tural communities, and it seems as though they take advantagi* of their non- 
resistance or timidity or something and cut them dowm until they have them 
down to a margin as low as a dollar and thirty-five cents a day. The per cent 
of skilled men in sawanills is very small. In a sawanill employing 100 men the 
only skilh*!! men would be the engineer, tin* filer, the head saw’yer, the edger 
man, and perhaps a head planer. That is about all the really skilled men that 
wmidd be recpiiia'd around a sawanill. 

Commissioner Lennon. What <lo tho.se skilled men get? 

Mr. Brow'n. Well, there is no fixed scale of wages. Band-saw^ filers get as 
high as $12 to $14 a day. They get as low as $5, depending on the size of the 
mill and the amount of work required. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the statement again, Mr. Biawvn, that you 
read off. Are tho.se conditions typical in Buckley? 

Mr. Brow^n. Well, there are no sawanills in Buckley now that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I mean of labor in use in Buckley. 

Mr. Brown. IVell, there is no .sawmill at Buckley that 1 know' of now, or 
shingle mill, either. 

Mr. Thomp.son. How about Cosmopolis? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that is one of the mills I was speaking of. That was 
the first one I mentioned. 

Mr. Thompson. That includes the Gray Harbor country? 

Mr. Brown. Cosmopolis is one of the towns that makes up what is called 
the Gray Harbor country. 

Mr. Thompson. How about Aberdeen? 

Mr. Brown. At Aberdeen the conditions of employment are a little better. 
I think W'ages are as low as a dollar and seventy-five cents a day. They 
haven’t the mess-house feature; that is, where they board all the men as they 
do in Cosmopolis. They pay them so much a day and let them board where 
they like. 
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Mr. Thompson. You can go ahead, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. In the logging camps the wages are a little better, because there 
is a higher i^er cent of skill required than there is in the sawmills. However, 
for common labor I don’t think the wages are very much higher, perhaps 25 
cents a day higher, than they are in the sawmills. One of the biggest logging 
camps on Grays Harbor pays $2 a day for common labor. They charge $5.25 a 
week for board at that mill, and deduct the hospital dues from each month or 
a fraction of a month that the man works there. The worst thing I find that 
tlie men in the logging cami)s have to contend with is the bad conditions. 
There is one logging camp on Grays Harbor where they have a bunk house 
with room in the bunk house for about 50 persons. Those men sleep in wooden 
bunks; those buidvs are double tiers running clear around the building. Those 
bunk houses ha\e only one window in one end of them. A man would have to 
light a lamp to read in the middle of the day. They have a big stove In the 
center of that, and the only other comfort is a bench that runs around on a 
level with the lower bunk. A man can sit on those benches, or perhaps have a 
box or something of that sort to sit on if they want to sit around the table 
and play cards- or something of that character. They have stoves, and in the 
periods of the year when it is raining the .stoves are hung all about with wet 
clothing. That is their only method that these loggers and woodmen have of 
drying their clothes. The men naturally in the bunks have to inhale the steam 
that comes otf of these dr.\ing clothes. In the wintertime or fall of the year 
the men keep the door open in order that they can be more comfortable from 
the heat of the stoves. When the fire dies out that makes a sudden change in 
the temperature. They are victims of colds and other diseases that come 
from that— rheumatism and the like of that. They work these men in the fall 
and winter all of the daylight there is. In the summer time they work them 
(ibout 12 hours a day. The start out from the bunk house at 6 o’clock, pre- 
sumably ; fr(Hiuently it is 20 minutes to 0. They wuilk anvwhere from 20 
rods to a mile and a half to their w’ork. They reach their work and leave at 
G o clock at night and have to go that distance back home on their owm time. 
They theoretically walk one way on the c<mii>any’s time and the other' way on 
their own tinu*. It frequently happens that what is theoretically 10 hours Is 
stretched into a 12-hour day, S(»metimes even longer than that. Those long 
hours of employment, the uncertainty of it, and the bad conditions under which 
they live are the main complaints that the loggiTS have. They resent very 
bit’crly this compulsory payment of hospital fees. But speaking further 
abont the Insanitary conditions: It usually happens that 25 or 30 feet from the 
bunk house is tlie cookhouse, ami the cookluuises usually have a habit of 
throwing all their garbage and empty cans and everything right out of the 
window'. In the hot time of the summer that not only makes a bad odor but 
attracts swairms of flies, and presumably the idea is they convey disease to a 
greater or less extent. Of course, the work in the logging camps is In the 
open and healthful, and that, jierhaps, is one reason why they are not the 
victims of diseases that they otherwise w'ould be. 

The shingle w(‘a\(‘rs tried for a long while to get out of the payment of these 
hospital dues. I remember I was in Wdlapa Harbor, and the shingle weavers 
took that matter up w ith the employers and asked th(*m to let the union provide 
for their own members. They explained at that time as a reason why they 
could not do that that the casualty insurance comjmny with whom they then 
insured— that wuis before the passage of the workmen’s compensation iaw^ in 
this State— required that every mill guarantee first-aid treatment to all their 
employees. The only w'ay they w’ere in position to guarantee that was by seeing 
that every one of their employees carried this hospital insurance, and in order 
to make certain of that they attended to It themselve.s. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Are they still continuing the hospital insurance? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. We haven’t taken the matter up. I don’t know what 
the excuse is now, but that was the reason then. The members of organized 
labor, the direct legislation league, and others intnaluced a first-aid bill in the 
last legislature. The provisions of that bill were that the employer and em- 
Iiloyee should each stand half of the cost of that first aid. The employers were 
very bitterly opposed to it, and it failed to pass. Now we have a first-aid law 
among these initiative measures that we are trying to get submitted to the 
voters of this State this fall. That measure will require the employer to pay 
the whole of the tirst-ai<l Insurance cost. 

Mr. Thompson. How are the conditions at these camps with reference to the 
kind of food supplied and toilet arrangements? 
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Mr. Brown, Well, they don’t usually have much of any toilet arrangements. 
They turn the man loose and let him choose any part of the property he wants 
that Is not otherwise occupied. 

Mr. Thompson. How about the food? 

Mr. Brown. Wc'lf, the food generally is fair. The food is fairly good; it is 
of a sui)staiitlul nature; it is good, nutritious food. Usually fair in quality and 
quantity. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Follow up, Mr. Thompson, the bunking facilities 
and beds. What about that? 

Mr. Brown. There has been an improvement in .some of those bunks. Now, 
most of the places in (Irays Harbor they liave iron l)e(ls with springs, a cheap 
quality of mattress. The men have to carry their own bedding; they carry it 
around with them from place to place. Tliey rent these bunks to the men, and 
cliarge them 25 cents a month for the use of these bunks In the i)unk house. 

Commissioner (rARRETsoN, For what period? 

Mr. Brown. Each month. 

(k)mmlssloner Carkethon. Each month? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; 25 cents each month. 

Commissioner O’Connkij.. Are llu*re some of these l)unk bouses whore they 
have no mattresses, and simply throw straw or hay in them? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; some of them; and it used to be geiuM’al. Some of tlu'in 
are just wooden alTalrs, woiwlen bottoms, and the wall const it ut(‘s one side, and 
they have a board nailed on the otluT sid(‘, and du’lslons l)(*tw(‘en tlK'in. They 
just fill them with straw, and frequently the men clioose to use boughs of the 
trees. The straw usiially attraets too much vermin and things oL that sort. 

Commissioner ()’Cx)nnell. Whose duty would it be to turn the straw over, or 
change it occasionally? 

Mr. Brown. I think that would be the logger’s duty. Most of the camps 
even now have no candaker. They are slmpl> camps — there are some camps 
where conditions are good, but very few, very few. 

Commissioner O’Connell. These cami)s have hor.ses and mule‘< in tla'iii, 
camped around? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; they usually have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the condition compariitively between the 
horses and human Ixungs, as to bunking arrangiunentsV 

Mr. Brown. Well, the beds are always made ft»r the horses, the other fellows 
have to make tlu'ir own taxis, if they are nanle. Usually these men are tired 
out, and have no chance to, or care or desire to improve their conditions. 
They lust come in and sleej). Nearly all of thes<‘ cam|>s are infested with 
iiedbiigs, some of them have fleas, and some of them are lousy. One camp 
down on Grays Harbor— the men last summer went out and slei)t out doors 
out in the woods, rather than tolerate the conditions in the buidi honsp. They 
would take their bed and iro out and shx^p on the grouini in the woods. They 
did that for quite a period of time to get rid of the bedbugs. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Are there any strllo's now in the lumlxu' industry in this 
State? 

Mr. Brown. Well, there is a strike on (h)wn in Ceutralia where the men are 
working for the Eastern Railwavy & Lumber Co. 

Mr. Thomi’son. What Is the basis of the strike? 

Mr. Brown. They have asked a restoration of 10 i)er cent, the last cut in 
wages. 

Mr. Thompson. How many men are involved in the strike? 

Mr. Brown. About a hundred and twenty-live. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has it been on? 

Mr. Brown. Since the 2d or 3d of this month. 

Mr. Thompson. Has there limi any effort made to reach a settlement there? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; tlie men went ami organized at the time they went out 
on a strike. At the time this dissatisfaction arose they appointed from among 
their number a committee to go and see the foreman and tell him that they 
wanted a restoration of this 10 per cent last cut. That was on Saturday, I 
think, of August 1. They told him they would give him until August 3, that 
would be Monday, for an answer. On the 3d of August one of the members of 
the committee went to the foreman and asked liim if he had his answer ready. 
The foreman appeared not to know what he was talking about, and he ask^ 
him, “ What are you talking about?” He said, “About this 10 per cent in- 
crease in wages.” “Y^ou fellows will get no increase in wages; you can go to 
hell, all of you.” 
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So they quit, and after a day or two formed a union. 

Mr. Thompson. Have there been any negotiations between the men since 
they have organized and the company, that you know of? 

Mr. BiiowN. The company expressed a willingne.ss to see a committee, or 
desired to see a committee from among their members, and tliey selected five 
and they went down, and the company told them that the men could return 
to work if they wanted to and there would be no discrimination against them 
because of tlieir meml)er8hip in tlie union; but that there could be no increase 
in tlie wages because tliey were paying as much as they could afford to pay at 
that time. That company operates, I think, under as favorable conditions as 
any other in the State. Tliey have their own logging camp, and thereby get 
whatever profit comes from handling the raw material; they are at a junction 
point where they have all kinds of railroad connections — there are five or six 
transcontinental lines that pass right through there — they have all the local 
trade there is in that part of the country ; 1 think they are as favorably situ- 
ated to pay good wages as any I know of, if a i>ersoii would judge from obser- 
vation. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Have any of your officials had any dealings with the com- 
pany? 

Mr. Brown. How is that? 

Mr. TiiOMi'SiiN. Have any of your officials had any dealings with this com- 
pany with regard to the strike? 

Mr. Brown. Oli, 1 had some very brief dealings with them. I went down 
with the men, down on the picket line. The company said they were going 
to start up one morning, and they did start up. At noon the men thought 
they would go down on th(‘ picket line and see if they could induce any of the 
men to quit. As we went down there, perhaps 75 men, we approached the 
company’s property, and I learned afterwards the owner and president of the 
company came out and said it must be understood we were not to trespass on 
the company's projicrty. 1 asked them to define exactly where the company’s 
properly extended to, and h(‘ showed me, and we ,wont out on the railroad 
track. He then started out to make a sjieech to the men, and warned them 
against following any labor leader because, for those who had done it, he said, 
it usually resulted in disaster, and 1 i-eplied that the men did not have much 
to lose, because tlie mmi were only getting a dollar fifty-seven cents a day in 
the majority of case's taking his advice, and they could not lose very much by 
exp< rimenting in some other dir(H,*tlon. The men seemed to be pretty well sat- 
isfied. and \Ne had a few words back and forth, not entirely of a complimentary 
nature. That is about the only time the company and any official of our 
organization have come in contact. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a general depression in the lumber industry in this 
section of the country? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I think there is. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that would have anything to do with the re- 
duction in M'ag(‘s? 

Mr. Brown. It hasn’t had anything to do with the reduction of wages In the 
organized portion of it. The employers naturally avail themselves of the 
flooded labor market to i-educe wages where they can. Last fall they reduced 
wages in the logging camps of Grays Harbor from ,$2.50 to $2 a day. This 
spring they raised the price of board in one camp particularly fn)rn 75 cents 
to 90 cents a day, and the men went on strike at that camp,' and they went 
on strike at noon, I think, and the employe?*s’ association began .sending men 
down to take their places the next morning “after making a full investigation 
of the affair.” 

Commissioner Garretson. Has there been any corresfionding decrease in 
the price of the output in the lumber mills? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; I don’t think so. There has been perhaps some, but 
the prices haven’t been very good, but I don’t know that their market quota- 
tions are any less. I think in some particulars they are more this year than 
they were last. The demand, however, I think has been le.ss. 

Mr. Thompson. Has there been any introduction of the speeding-up process 
In the lumber and logging camps? Have men been offered bonuses to speed 
up and the work done this year been taken as a basis for the minimum wage 
the next year? 

Mr. Brown. I could not say generally as to that 

Mr. Thompson. Or has the amount of work done been made the minimum 
for the amount of work to be done the next season? 
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Mr. Brown. Yes; I think that is the general practice of the employer, to 
take the liighest work done by anyone as a standard toward which they en- 
deavor to get all to come up to. Out here In the camps between here and 
Everett this spring I was told they started the men on the minimum-wage 
basis and offered them bonuses if they would get out a certain amount of logs, 
a certain number of feet of logs, as they were measured ; and later on having 
shown tliat the men could do a considerable amount more than the minimum 
that had been established, they cut off the bonuses and then required as a 
condition of employment that the men should do what they had previously 
shown was possible for them to do when they were getting the bonus. 

In the shingle mills the piecework system, I think, has been employed more 
than in any other place. The men have been able to preserve their relative 
wages, but it is none the less a very disagreeable thing for them. They intro- 
duced about It) years ago into this country a new kind of shingle machine 
called an upright. When that machine was first introduced the men who 
first worked on it found it possible to cut about 20,(M)0 a day after some little 
exfierlence and some little i>ractice. There have been a few improvements in 
the machine since then; men have become more proticlent in their use, and 
they have la'en more generally introduced. There are some mills now that 
won’t hire a man, however, tliat can’t cut on an average 45,000 a day. That is 
more than twlc(‘ what the first men were abU' to do after some experience. 

Mr. Thompson. In your exfKU-ieuce has the tarltT, the raising of the tariff on 
shingles, had anything to do with the wages of the ukmi? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think perhaps it has this year, from the fact that there 
has been a lack of demand for the shingles. That is the situation here in this 
State, and naturally this limited marked liad to be diviiled with the shingles 
that come in from Britisb C.’olumbia. I don’t think, us a generid thing, as a 
general proposition, that the tariff cuts any figure. I don’t think the wage 
cost or labor cost, as a general thing, is any less in Britisb Columbia than it Is in 
Washington. 

Mr. Thompson. Would putting on the tariff, or an increasing of the tariff, 
increase tlie value of stumpage here and alTeet wages in that way? 

Mr. Buown. I could not say whether it increas(‘s the valiu' of the stumpage 
or not. The stumiinge rat(‘s are higlur h(‘n* than in ffritish (Jolumbia. 

;Mr. Thompson. What per eent of the iium, If you know, use the hospital dur- 
ing the month? 

Mr. Buown. Well, I don’t know. Th(‘ shingU* weavers very rarely use it. 
Most of the shingle weavers belong to different fraternal orders that iirovide 
insuranee, and they prefer, sinee tlu'y have to pay It in both plnci's. the.v preUer 
to take their services from the lodge that they belong to— the Eagles, and Elks, 
and Moose, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the case of Centralia, where tlie men’.s wages were re- 
duced U) jier (‘eiit. Was tluTO any statement mad(‘ to the men by the company 
that they would have to operate more clu‘apiy on the labor proposition or shut 
down, and wore the men glvim an opportunity to accept reduced wages and 
continue work or have the industry closed down? Do you know about that? 

Mr. Buown. They were notilied last May — I think on the 20th of April each 
employee received a printed circular stating that the conditions in the lumber 
business at that plant had been .so bad that the company could not longer oper- 
ate at a protit or pay the wages they hud been paying, and therefore the company 
was confront(Hl with the alternative of eitlu r being compelled to reduce wages or 
close the plant, and they decided tlu‘y wouhl reiluce the wages, and beginning 
the 1st of May the wages would be reduced 10 per cent. I don’t think the 
men had any option on the matter at all, further than to accept the 10 per cent 
reduction or quit. 

Mr. Thompson. With wdiat field does this section here compete in the lumber 
market? 

Mr. Buown. How is that? 

Mr, Thompson. Wliat competition has the lumber market here? 

Mr. Brown. Ail of the mills in this part of the country are in one competitive 
field ; the same market is open to all of them ; all of them have the same rate 
on the railroads. The mills in Seattle would be in — except for local conditions, 
what little local trade they would gt^t — there would he no advantage whether 
the mlH was located here or at Centralia, as to their being able to market their 
product, or at Everett or anywhere else. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got your mills classified as to districts here? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is there such a thing as southern mills and northern mills? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; our district is north of the California line. They are 
not very accurately divldeil, but we have three districts. District No. 1 In- 
cludes all of this territory west of the Missouri River and north of the Cali- 
fornia line, or what would be parallel with the California ifne. 

Mr. Thompson. I have a question presenUnl here that the party requests that 
the question be asked. If there is no objection to that I will put it to you in 
that way. I don’t understand what it means: 

Does the lumber industry In this section have to compete with the southern 
mills? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, I suppose it is like the factories all over this section. It is 
like the jurisdiction of tlie diiferent unions, one laps over the other in some 
places. There is no active competition. 

Mr. Thompson. W'liiit do you understand is meant by southern mills? 

Mr. Brown. The mills in Louisiana, down in the cypress field ; that is an 
entirely ditTerent timber. They manufacture shingles out of cypress and yellow 
pine. The timber here is cedar, fir, and sprm'O. 

Mr. Thompson. 1)o(\s (his timber hen* compete with that? 

Mr. ItRowN. I sui)pose in some measure. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know what etVect that competition has had on the 
profits of the business or mills here? 

Ml', Brown. 1 ha\e never s(H‘n any particular conqdaint or any particular 
re1er(‘iice made to it ; it is hanlly ever mentioned. 

Mr. ’Piiompson. Wouhl it alIVct some nulls in this secti<m more than others? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I presume it might. 

Mr. Thompson. \\'ell, take the Centralia mill; wouhl that suffer more on ac- 
count of (his competition than other mills that pay better wages that you have 
•siioken of? 

Mr. Brown, I could not .'■^ee why it should. They make all classes of lumber — 
rough and linisheil Iiimlxu- — and all that sort of thing. I could not see any rea- 
son why tln\v should b(* subje<*t to any greater competition. 

Mr. Thompson. You liave made a study of the indii'^trial situation; wdiat 
remedy have you to suggest to the commission that the commission could recom- 
mend to Dongress or the various iStates that they could adopt which woulil help 
In any degri'C? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think as a State proposition, T think it will be a general 
hel;) to the men in the IuuiIrm* industry if they succeed in passing this bill to do 
away with the tee emph»yment ofliees here in this State. I think the fact that 
the employer knows by merely tel(‘i*honing to an indnstrlnl center he can get 
otlu'r men on the next train it makes him l(‘ss patient with the men for any 
r(‘ason, he it frivolous or important, and he discliarges the men b(‘eause he 
knows he can get more to take their placi? very readily. That is one reason 
why the men change around so nmcli. On the (UIkt hand, the fact that a man 
knows he can go and buy a job probably makes him less likely to stay in one 
place. I tliink that wall be very lielpful if that law is adopted and is pro- 
nounced constitutional. 1 am very largely of the same opinion as Mr. Ault — 
that if some measure couhl be brought about whereby the men could be pro- 
tected in tlieir right to organize, that wamld have a more helpful effect than 
any one thing that could be done. There are so many mills here where tliey 
will not siiniily allow the men to organize at all. Some mills even compel men 
to sign a statement before entering their em|doy, and they retjuire them to sign 
a statement that tliey are not mwv, ami will not during their employmeut with 
the tirm, become a member of any labor organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you give us a list of tlio.se mills? 

Mr. Brown, Well, I can give you one mill. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you get us a form of the statement required? 

Mr. Brown. I am not sure that I can. The matter came to my attention two 
or three years ago, and I got a copy of the statement which the men were re- 
quired to sign. The ouly way, I suppose, that could be furnished is from the 
company’s office. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you name the company? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; the Stimson Mill Co. here in Seattle. 

Mr. Thompson. What? 

Mr. Brown. The Stimson Co. here In Seattle; they require that, and on the 
statement made to me by some of the employees I took the matter up with the 
labor commissioner here in this State. He wrote back to me and told me he 
wmld take the matter up with the attorney general and see if anything could 
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Mr. Brown. Yes; I think that is the general practice of the employer, to 
take the liighest work done by anyone as a standard toward which they en- 
deavor to get all to come up to. Out here In the camps between here and 
Everett this spring I was told they started the men on the minimum-wage 
basis and offered them bonuses if they would get out a certain amount of logs, 
a certain number of feet of logs, as they were measured ; and later on having 
shown tliat the men could do a considerable amount more than the minimum 
that had been established, they cut off the bonuses and then required as a 
condition of employment that the men should do what they had previously 
shown was possible for them to do when they were getting the bonus. 

In the shingle mills the piecework system, I think, has been employed more 
than in any other place. The men have been able to preserve their relative 
wages, but it is none the less a very disagreeable thing for them. They intro- 
duced about It) years ago into this country a new kind of shingle machine 
called an upright. When that machine was first introduced the men who 
first worked on it found it possible to cut about 20,(M)0 a day after some little 
exfierlence and some little i>ractice. There have been a few improvements in 
the machine since then; men have become more proticlent in their use, and 
they have la'en more generally introduced. There are some mills now that 
won’t hire a man, however, tliat can’t cut on an average 45,000 a day. That is 
more than twlc(‘ what the first men were abU' to do after some experience. 

Mr. Thompson. In your exfKU-ieuce has the tarltT, the raising of the tariff on 
shingles, had anything to do with the wages of the ukmi? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think perhaps it has this year, from the fact that there 
has been a lack of demand for the shingles. That is the situation here in this 
State, and naturally this limited marked liad to be diviiled with the shingles 
that come in from Britisb C.’olumbia. I don’t think, us a generid thing, as a 
general proposition, that the tariff cuts any figure. I don’t think the wage 
cost or labor cost, as a general thing, is any less in Britisb Columbia than it Is in 
Washington. 

Mr. Thompson. Would putting on the tariff, or an increasing of the tariff, 
increase tlie value of stumpage here and alTeet wages in that way? 

Mr. Buown. I could not say whether it increas(‘s the valiu' of the stumpage 
or not. The stumiinge rat(‘s are higlur h(‘n* than in ffritish (Jolumbia. 

;Mr. Thompson. What per eent of the iium, If you know, use the hospital dur- 
ing the month? 

Mr. Buown. Well, I don’t know. Th(‘ shingU* weavers very rarely use it. 
Most of the shingle weavers belong to different fraternal orders that iirovide 
insuranee, and they prefer, sinee tlu'y have to pay It in both plnci's. the.v preUer 
to take their services from the lodge that they belong to— the Eagles, and Elks, 
and Moose, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the case of Centralia, where tlie men’.s wages were re- 
duced U) jier (‘eiit. Was tluTO any statement mad(‘ to the men by the company 
that they would have to operate more clu‘apiy on the labor proposition or shut 
down, and wore the men glvim an opportunity to accept reduced wages and 
continue work or have the industry closed down? Do you know about that? 

Mr. Buown. They were notilied last May — I think on the 20th of April each 
employee received a printed circular stating that the conditions in the lumber 
business at that plant had been .so bad that the company could not longer oper- 
ate at a protit or pay the wages they hud been paying, and therefore the company 
was confront(Hl with the alternative of eitlu r being compelled to reduce wages or 
close the plant, and they decided tlu‘y wouhl reiluce the wages, and beginning 
the 1st of May the wages would be reduced 10 per cent. I don’t think the 
men had any option on the matter at all, further than to accept the 10 per cent 
reduction or quit. 

Mr. Thompson. With wdiat field does this section here compete in the lumber 
market? 

Mr. Buown. How is that? 

Mr, Thompson. Wliat competition has the lumber market here? 

Mr. Brown. Ail of the mills in this part of the country are in one competitive 
field ; the same market is open to all of them ; all of them have the same rate 
on the railroads. The mills in Seattle would be in — except for local conditions, 
what little local trade they would gt^t — there would he no advantage whether 
the mlH was located here or at Centralia, as to their being able to market their 
product, or at Everett or anywhere else. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got your mills classified as to districts here? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 
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held on a charge of perjury. I thought that was a pretty clear case. But when 
I wont up to the prosecuting attorney’s office In an effort to press the proposi- 
tion, he said it was almost impossible to secure a conviction. The man was 
subsequently released. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views with reference to ‘the employment of 
private detectives or private agencies by the employer in case of strikes, and 
also as to the use of the municipal police and State authorities? 

I\Ir. Bkown. Last summer out in Ballard, the strike we had out there, the 
police came down there morning, noon, and night, usually one there all the time. 
They <lid not bother us. They seemed to act impartially, and we got along 
all right until finally a day or two before this dynamite was exploded the mill 
owners out there made application to the sheriff to have some of their em- 
ployees, their watchmen and one thing and another, deputized. This sheriff 
did deputize a number of them. This man we had arrested for — that was 
arrest(‘d for exploding the dynamite, he was one of them. He made no bones 
about being a profe.ssional strike breaker. He was in the business. He hired 
men to break the strike of the coal miners out liere at Renton. He made a 
busiiK'ss of hiring nu'n out tliere. AVe got quite well acquainted with him later 
on wluui he came, after he had had a falling out with his employers out here 
in Ballard ; he came and wanted to strike up a bargain with us whereby he 
would i)roci]i’e the necessary evidence to be able to convict this millman out 
here in Ballard. I went again up to the prosecuting attorney’s office for some 
otluT advice, and they told me it was a dangerous thing to do, to hire anybody 
that way ; that they did not think a conviction could be secured. So we dropped 
the matter. 

Tlien the man then said he was — this man was trying to hire strike breakers 
for the coal mines in Colorado. Such men as that, the employment of such 
men at that time out there in Ballard — whatever trouble there was started 
from the time of their em])loymont. It is my belief that the dynamite was ex- 
ploded in order that a plausible imffext could be made for asking for the ap- 
pointment of these dei)uties. These deputies were not appointed to avoid 
the troul)le, but it seemed like it startisl then. T think that the start of that 
trouble out tlier(‘ was assisted and fostered by the employers. I believe that 
is usually the purpose of tlie employment of private guards and deputy sheriffs. 

I think many of the (‘mi)loyers’ assoeiatioris have no other purpose in asking for 
trooj^s, extra police force, and the appointment of deputit's except to have those 
inei i)artisan to tlu'ir side to u.se either as strike breakers themselves or as 
help^ io strike breakers. 

Mr. q’HoMesoN. ’Pbis same man that you spoke of that was involved in the 
dynandting was inv(»lved in the teamsters’ strike? 

Mr. Brown. The same man, but not (‘onvicted in either case. Mr. Ault, you 
remember, spoke about one man confessing This man who made the confes- 
sion said that this other man, Semple by name, was implicated with him; that 
he, Senjple, had made the dynamite plant. Semple was again arrested, but, I 
think, not jiroved guilty. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will stand adjourned until 2 
o’clock. 

Mj. Brown, you will resume the stand at 2 o’clock. 

(AVhereupon, at 12.110 o’clock p. m. of this AVe^lnesday, August 12, 1914, the 
commission took an adjournment until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

AFTER RECESS — 2 V . M. 

Present: Commls.sloners Commons (acting chairman), Lennon, Garretson, 
and O’Connell ; also AV. O. Thompson, E.sq., coun.sel. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will come to order. You may 
proceed, Mr. Thompson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. 0, BROAKrN->Continiied. 

Mr. Thompson. I am through. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any questions to ask of Mr. Brown, 
Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Brown, Mr. O’Connell has some questions. 
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CoinmlSKioner O’Connkll. Mr. Brown, I want to get at something as to the 
method of employing people in these mills and logging camps. Are the meit 
largely secured from these employment agencies? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. ^ I think they are except in — well, even in the cities, even 
the men wlio are employed in the city here I think they are largely secured 
from employment offices — private employment oflices. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Do you suppose tliere Is any collusion between the 
(*mployers and those agencies in tlie matter of securing rntm because of the 
fees charged? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I haven’t the positive proof, but there are many circum- 
stan(‘es that point to that. For instance, there have been one or two cases 
of where their licenses have been revoked. For Instance — this does not apply 
to a mill, but it is along the same lines — there was an employment office in 
Spokane named Mayko Bros. Employment Office; tlu'y furnished men for a 
construction camp on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. The men were 
employed near Rltzville. Th(‘re was only a hundred nion employed there when 
the crew was filled up. This concern sent out ikK) nuai there in one month. 
That would indicate that tin re was a change in h‘ss than every 10 days. They 
charged those men $2 each for the job, and each one of those men had to pay 
a dollar hospital dues l>esides their riiilroad fares. Some of them I presume 
were sidpped out on the company's own lines. ’^IMiat matter was brought to 
the attention of the Spokane city council, tlie case was worked up by the men 
over there in Spokane, and the license of tins concern was finally revoked. 

Commissioner C’Conneu.. Does tlu‘ Stale law cover these agencies as to 
compelling them to return the fees wliere work is not procured? 

Mr. Brown. I do not l)elieve tljero is any State law. 1 think Mr. Ault, when 
he testified there w'as a State law regulating employment offii’es, wjis mistaken. 
There was a bill introduced at the last session of the legislature requiring 
employment offices to post notices where a strike was on and men were to be 
secured to work In those places. And the matter was kilh'd in the rules com- 
mittee; died in the rules committee. I do not tliink tliere is any la\v at all, 
only such law as may he pro\ided by llu‘ differi'nt municipalities. Now, this 
city has a law requiring that notice shall appear wdiere there is a strike on. 
Now, we have run acro.ss that in several instances. Tliey do not tell the men 
anything about it. Tlu^y just giv(‘ tlKun a slip, have the ordinance pnnti'd on 
a slip, and it is filUM’ In, a few blank spaces, and they stamp across the face 
of It, “Strike on”; and unl(‘ss the man is hxddng for it, especially wliere 
he can not n'ad the language, It is a downright deception, even though it does 
appear on there. They liad a strike up In Everidt tliis spring and we ran 
across any number of men wdio came u)) there, claiming no knowdedge of the 
strike being on. At tlie same time this appeared stamped across the page 
“ Strike on.’’ 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose that fulfills the requirement of the law? 

Mr. Brown. It seemingly would. Tlie city ordinance here nxiiiir(\s the re- 
turn of the fee, and I think it is fair when the joii is secured through misrepre- 
sentation, but when that is marked across there they hold there is no misrepre- 
sentation for w hich the men can be lield. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are tliere evidenees of large numbers of these 
men being sent out to tlie camps and only working a few days, and being dis- 
eharged or let go? 

Mr. Brown. I know of a case of a man wdio went to a logging camp up here 
and asked for a job, and he was told to come to Seattle and secure employment 
through an agent, giving him the name. He came and got the job and went 
liack and wuis put to work and worked tliree days and was discharged. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any laws requiring sanitary Inspection 
of camps or inspection of boilers and machinery and wire-rope cables and so 
on? 

Mr. Brown, Absolutely none. There is no law requiring an inspection of 
logging camps in this State. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any number of boiler explosions in these 
camps? 

Mr. Brown. Well, tlu're arc some. There was one boiler explosion last year 
in a camp on Grays Harbor. Two or three men were killed. Men working 
there told me that the boiler had long been known to be absolutely past the 
point where a large pressure of steam was safe In it. I think some one told me 
it Imd been condemned for use in some factory or city work here where It had 
been used. 
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£Jommlssioner O’Connell. Do the employers themselves have any Inspection 
tS see tliat the cables are properly kept up? If a strand becomes broken that 
they don’t break entirely? 

Mr. Brown. I suppose if they saw a cable was going to br^ak and do some 
damage that they would anticipate it and try to have it tixe<l, because when a 
cable starts to break in one strand it soon unravels and breaks very easily. No 
inspection of any kind is required. There is no man designated to do that 
class of work ; it just happens, and if they see it some one of course stops it, 
and it is repaired. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, about this hospital fee charge, this dollar a 
month, what do the men get in return for that? 

Mr. Brown. They just get hospital care in case they are hurt while at work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they get c*ompensation for loss of time while 
they are injured? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; no compensation at all. That is the only thing the 
contract implies — if you are hurt, a man gets a leg smashed or cut off he Is 
loaded into the best conveyance at hand and shipp«Hl to the hospital that the 
arrangement is made with, and there he is treated until his leg is well. Ho 
gets no compensation, however. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the hospitals at the camps? 

Mr. Brown. They don’t have hospitals at any of the camps. I think that 
all of the men who are hurt in Grays Harbor section ; that, I think, is the 
largest lumber s(‘ction in this country, probably 3,000 men are employed, and 
there are 50 camps. Wluai any of them are injurcnl at those camps, from 
25 to 50 miles away, they are brought to Aberd(‘en or Cosmoi>olis or Hoquiam. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There are about 3,000 men in the camps? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They pay $3,000 a month for hospital fees? 

Mr, Brown. If they didn’t change around, just take a dollar from each man. 
Sometimes one job may have three or four men during the month. In that 
event th(*ro will be .$3 or $4 collected on that one job. 

CommissioiKT 0’(’onnell. Are those hospitals, the physicians that are there, 
employed exclusively for the men ai the.se places? 

Mr." Brown. No, sir. The Aberd(‘en general hospital, I think, has a contract 
with most of the camps. The hospital arrangements are made between the 
doctor ^ and the company ; the men have absolutely no choice in the matter and 
nothing to say about it, and are never con.sulUKl as far as I know. 

CoimuLNSioner OC’onnell. If a man is taken with disease of some kind other 
than an accident, do they take care of him in that case and take him to the 
hospital? 

Mr. Brown. I think it would be purely optional with the company. The 
men working in logging camps are generally healthy and not very much sick- 
ness occurs among them because it is hard work and requires big, strong, healthy 
men to do the work. I think it would be purely optional with the company 
as to whether they got any hospital treatment in ca.se of sickness or not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men who follow the logging end of the busi- 
ness, do they, when the logging business is not active, go into the mills, and vice 
versa? 

Mr. Brown. No; the man who follows the logging usually has his — that Is 
his calling. When there isn’t any logging he doesn’t work at all as n rule. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, how much time in a year would a man in 
the logging business — how much work wouhl he secure in a year? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I presume in an exceptionally good year he might figure on 
nine months, pos.sibly nine and a half. The time that would be off for holiday 
periods and time when weather conditions would prevent operations would 
limit his work to, at least — would limit his work two months and a half out of 
the year. Now, if conditions were as they are, or have been here for the last 
five or six years, I don’t believe the men have averaged over six or seven 
months In the year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would be his average earnings for the year? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I would imagine they get — a man working seven months 
would probably get about $700, that is, In the skilled branches. If he worked 
In the unskilled branches with wages as they are now, he would not make much 
more than half of that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, what do they follow when they are not 
working at the logging business? 

RgSIQ®— S Doc. 41.5. 64-1— vol fS 9 
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Mr. Brown. Well, the most of them congregute in town, and they become a 
problem for the municipalities to look after. I think here In Seattle last winter 
there was at one time perhaps 20, (XK) men. I think it is safe to say that 95 
I)er cent of those .men reiled upon the lumber industry for their livelihood. 

Commissioner OTJonnkll. In the commissary arrangements in these camps 
do the companies sell all the things that they ordinarily buy outside of tlair 
regular keeping, like tobaccos, clothing, and liquors? Do they sell them? » 

Mr. Brown. No. I do not know of any camp where they sell intoxicating 
liquors. They generally have a commissary in each camp where the men can 
buy tobacco and such clothing as they are likely to need in the camp, blankets 
and that sort of thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any idea as to what prices range in 
those camps — how tliey compare with city prices? 

Mr. Brown. No; I have not. Well, even if the prices were the same, I should 
imagine the prolit would be greater, because there would be no expense In the 
way of rent and other things that would have to be taken care of in a gen- 
eral merchandise store. They just have them in a rough shack where the men 
can go and get them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have In your business what is called rust- 
ling curds or clearance cards? 

Mr. Brown. No; not in very many cases. I think (here are one or two 
places where they require references as to a man’s previous employment. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Is any physical examination of any kind re- 
qulnnl? 

Mr. Brown. No; no physical examination of any kind at all in any de])art- 
ment. 

(Joinmlssloner (^’Connei.l. Do they make any <listlnction in tlie selection be- 
tween married men and single men? 

Mr. Brown. Well, it frecpiently happens in cities like Seattle and Tacoma 
and Everett they hardly ever ask the question whether they are married or 
single. But in a good many out-of-the-way places — 1 liave in mind one mill 
particularly up here about KX) miles, they send in to our ollici' sometimes tor 
some of their shingle-mill help, ami they always make the special request that 
the men be married men. The inference that we ilraw from that Is that wlien 
they get them up tlua-e — tln^y own all the houses, th(‘y own the stove, and 
everything — when tli(‘.v get (he imm up (here tlu‘y would get rent out of thi'in. 
And they think, for instance, they are h‘ss likedy to move for a trilling caiisi'. 
On the other hand, at (kismoiM)lis, I think they rather i)ut a ])remium on single 
men. They only allow them $10 out of the $20 usual rate charged for board 
in case they board at home. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnell. In some of the stories I have read of the logging 
camps in the Northwest by some of our famous writers they tell about a sort 
of cleaning up in the spring time, a general carou>.al on the part of the woods- 
men, a general beating up of ea<‘h other until the king lives among them. Is 
that the custom that jirevails now? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t think so. I didn’t haiipen to be around when anything 
of that kind hapiKuitHl. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have read some of the stories^ 

Mr. Brown. 1 have read some of them. It is very interesting reading, but I 
never happened to be there. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. That Is all. „ 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Mr. Brown, what effort has yiuir union made to enter 
into colhK’tlve agreements in order to maintain conditions by these strikes In 
the lumber regions? 

Mr. Brown. We have alwmys held out; we have always advocated the trade 
agreement as the best method of adjusting the relations between the men and 
the employers. But I do not think we ever made a special effort to get the 
mills signed up until 1912. 1 interviewed something like 100 different 

mill companies, and our organizers intervlewtHl as many more as they could, in 
an effort to secure a trade agreement . The provisions of the agreement that we 
asked them to sign at that time were that the conditions that then prevailed 
should continue until March 1, 1914, at which time, or 30 days before the ex- 
piration of which time, a joint meeting should be held for the purpose of enter- 
ing into a new agreement to adjust such inequalities as might then exist. We 
were not, however, very succes.sful in it. I think we got something in the 
nelghborhoixl of 40 concerns to sign that agreement. Outside of the city of 
Everett there were not any very large concerns. The ones who signed outside 
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of Everett were very small manufacturers and had very little influence in the 
Industry i^enerally. We only tried to do that in the shingle mills, because our 
organization at that time only included the shingle-mill workers in its ranks. 
The percentage of the number who signed was so small that we felt that it was 
neither a satisfactory arrangement for the men nor for ourselves. However, 
we tried to get some of those wdio signed that agreement to call a meeting on 
the 1st of last February, or during the month of February, 30 days before 
it expired; but we were unable to get anyone to call such a meeting, and the 
contract therefore expired. All of these contracts that we had signed at that 
time provided that in case of dispute — provided several preliminary stages by 
which they might be adjusted, and If they were not adjusted in this way they 
should finally be left to arbitration as a means for settling disputes. 

Comirdssioner Li:nnon. Well, in undertaking to reach an agreement, do you 
believe that your representatives would fairly take into consideration the com- 
petition in the business and general conditions that prevail through the coun- 
ti'.v, or would you be arbitrary and staml out for Just what you could get? 

Mr. Brown. The conditions in the shingle department are nearly uniform. 
Such ine<pialities as exist in the matter of wages — for instance, some places 
they pay above the minimum scale, but in those places they are usually remote, 
and that disadvantage is oflset by Ihe advantage of being cIosit to the raw 
material. They get their timber cheaper. The conditions are fairly uniform 
in the shingle branch of the industry, and there is at present no competition in 
the sldngle mills in this part of the country. They are all on about the same 
footing with tlie exception, i>erhap.s, of a few. Tliat might be slightly raodl- 
fiinl by saying that the mills in British Columbia, some of tlumi, get their 
timber a little bit cheaper — .somewhat cheaiier. 

Acting ('liairman (k)MMONs. Mr. Thompson, have you anything more? 

Mr. Thomcson. I have a couple of (piestions here. With reference to the 
wages paid in your industry, seven or eight years ago there was a higher wage, 
was there not? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think they were .somewhat higher in the logging and saw- 
mill branches. There has been no change, no general change in tlie wage scale 
in the shingle mills since 1907. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. lb»w about the selling price of the product, has that remained 
stationery, or has it gone up or down? 

Mr. Brown. Well, tliat fluctuates. It has been up and it ha.s been down. 

IMi Thompson. Generally, as compared with seven or eight years ago, how 
is ii‘^ 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think that the — 1907 was an exceptional year. There 
was an embargo on among the railroads here, and shipment faidllties were badly 
critipled, and as a conseijuence the jirice of all lumber products went up. The 
next spring when shiiiping conditions became more normal, more nearly normal, 
the prices went down, and I think it has been about the same since then as 
it was before. Possibly a little higher in some resja'cts. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the fact that tluTe is another organization seeking to 
organize the workers in the lumber industry affected the attitude of the em- 
ployers toward your organization? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I don’t know. Outside of the shingle manufacturers — some 
of them we have had very friendly relations with for a long while — I have never 
yet met a man who in the logging and sawmill branches of the Industry ex- 
pres<ie<l a willingness to see his men organized in any kind of a union. 

.Air. Thomp.son. In your organization, do you take in all branches of the 
workers — you do? 

Mr. Brown. All branches. 

Mr. Thompson. Your union might be called an industrial union, might it not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the different branches organized into different locals, or 
in some places are the members performing different work, in the same local? 

Mr. Brown. They are all in the .same local, except it is provided that in case 
it would be any advantage for them to segregate for purposes of expediting 
business, they could do that. But up to this time they are all organized in 
mixed locals where all of the men in any branch of the Industry may belong and 
do belong. 

Mr, Thompson. Do you as an organization stand for the Idea of collective 
bargaining — do you not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is that one of the instruments through which you expect to ^ 
help the worker? 

Mr. Bkown. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Thompson. Llow about the other organizations m the nelu that are ^ 

seeking to get these same workers into their organization? , -u ht n 

Mr. Brown. I think it is tlie policy of the Industrial Workers of the World— 
they are the only organization I know of that is professing to organize tTO 
men— I think they frankly proclaim a revolutionary program. They go on the 
theory that It is a continual war between the employers and the employees, 
and that any advantage they can take at any time is justifiable. 

Mr. Thompson, W’ell, do you think the fact that such an organization nayii^ 
that program, has sought to organize the workers in your lield, has helped 

your organization at all? v u • 

Mr Brown. No; I don’t think it has. I haven’t any reason for believing 
that it has. I rather think that the employers use every method they can to 
prevent organization by holding a club over the heads of the men. The In- 
dustrial Workers of the WTirld have an equally effective weapon by pointing out 
the futility of organizing anything less than a revolutionary union. One dis- 
courages them, causes them to believe that they could not gain from organizing 
in any other union except theirs, and the employers prevent them from 
organizing by fear of discharge and other things. 

Mr. Thompson. Ileferrlng to employment agencies, what would you do with 
the private agency, would you abolish them? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Or would you regulate them? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t see that the private employment agent serves any neces- 
sary function. Down in (Jrays Harbor, for instance, the (frays Harbor Oom- 
mercial (’o., I think, hires their own men through a private imiployeraent oilice 
in Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, The logging camps of (frays Harbor put in 
together, each camp puts in .$10 a month, I understand, to maintain a free em- 
ployment ofilce in the city of Abenleen, That secures nil their men through that 
employment office. The city of Hoipiiam as a city maintains a free employment 
office in that city. Tlie free employment offices here in this city — I think the 
city will put on all the additional help that the patronage of that office will 
require. The facts of the matter are, employees dmi’t send there for help, and 
conseipiently they can not furnish helj) that is not asked for. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Cnmlrman. 

Commissioner (fARRETsoN. In the condiicl of employment agencies is there 
any beli(*f or evidence that somebody splits the money? 

Mr. Brown. Well, yes, sir; there is a wid(*spread belief and some evidence. 
I think the fact that men are changed around for trilling causes or no cause 
aparently, that ail men must be hired through private employment agencies, 
I think hmt is evidence that there is some sort of collusion between them. 

Commissioner (Iarketson. If such a iiractice did exist wouldn’t the entire 
influence of the man who was splitting his i)art out be used to retain the 
private employment agency as a means for securing men? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I think so. 

(Commissioner (fAiuiETsoN. He might urge other reasons, hut that would be 
the actual one? . 

Mr. Brown. They had a hearing down at Olympia, a joint hearing of the 
committee on labor— the joint house of representatives and senate, when this 
hill to abolish private employment offices and substitute public employment 
offices was up for coiisideratimi at the last session. 

At that time the meu who opposed the bill the most were not the employ- 
ment agents themselves, but the loggers, the logglng-camp owners and mill 
owners There was only one, as I remember, only one proprietor of an em- 
ployment office, that appeared in opposition to that measure, and the reasons 
advanced why tliese private employment offices should be maintained was 
that they speclallzeil in their work. Now, as a matter of fact, they don’t 
sepclallze particularly. Some men who may have an acquaintance, for Instance, 
at the shingle mills do make a kind of specialty of shingle-mill employees, 
but they take the men for other positions all the time. They take the man s 
word for it all the time. If they want a saw filer— for instance, a man comes 
in and says he is a saw filer, that is enough, that is all the evidence that is 
reoulred that he is a saw tiler, and they take his money and turn him loose 


on 

they 


the job The same test could be applied in the public employment offi^ 
y would have to take a man’s word for It in any event. It Is only possible 
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he might accept the position from the public employment office, even though 
he (lid not have the confidence in his ability that he would otherwise. By 
paying for the job, it would probably indicate he had confidence in his ability 
to hold the job. One of these employment offices here in i:5eattle — the ques- 
tion was asked this morning whether they were used as strike breakers oy re- 
cruiting agencies for strike' breakers. I can say one employment office here 
last year misrepresented tlie conditions at the Ballard strike so much that ap- 
plication was made to the city council to have their license revoketl. It was 
found out upon investigation that their license expired in a very short time, 
and the evidence was so strong against them that they refuse<l to renew their 
license. I would just like, if I might, to say just a few words not in re- 
sponse to any question; it is a matter 1 did not touch on fids morning. 

I spoke of high wages in the shingle mills, the shingle department. That 
was true, but rather a false impression might be gained of the amount of 
money that they get if it was not also slatcsl they are very much like the 
logging camps. The time, tlie months during the year when this work can 
be done I don’t believe has averaged over seven months, sometimes runs down 
to five montlis in a year. Another thing that should be stated about them Is 
tli(‘ extrc'me dang«'r. I just cut out a clipping in a pa{>er this morning, in 
this morning’s pa[»er, stating that out of a list of accidents numbering 2,110 
that had been looked into by the bureau of labor in this State, 547 was the 
result of accidents on power-driven snws. Most of the accidents on saws in 
mills occur in shingle mills because there is where the workers have to come 
in close contact with the saws. We fouml in an investigation four or five 
years ago — investigating a thousaml members — we found out tiiat tlu' year 
previous 1.) p(‘r cent of those members had been incapacitated either through 
accident or through the injurious effect of cedar dust which they inhale In 
till' cedar mills, and it is very injurious to the lungs, produces cellar asthma, 
and that sort of thing. 

I just want to say a further wor<l in connection with the difficulty we have 
in cooperating with the manufacturers. They jiroposiHl to raise the tariff on 
shingles in the year 1008, I believe. We w^ere very much in hopes that if the 
price of shingles W’as raised, or if the tariff was lowered, w'e w’ere told w’O 
w'ould be thrown in competition with British Columbia, where orientals are very 
much employed in shingle mills, so that w’e got very busy in our endeavors, 
not nly to keep the tariff w'here It wuis, but to secure an advance in it. We 
succcwhsl. We sent one $28 telegram that I remember of. I don’t know just 
what iiilluence that had, but, anyway, the tariff went up from .30 cents a 
thousand to 50 cents a thousand. We anticipated very prosperous times. 
''flK're was not anolluT year in the history of our orgsiniztition when w’e had 
to make as hard a fight as we did then t<) maintain our scale of wages. The 
employers attacked us all over this part of the State. So that wdien the ques- 
tion of taking the tariff off this time was brought up some of our enthusiasm 
had died out. In the meantime, I remember talking to one man, and ho pointed 
out that all the mills w'ould move over into British (k)lumbia if they took the 
tariff off of shingles, told him I would take it up at our meeting. 

We had a meeting of the boys over at Ballard, and there wuas one of them said 
he thought he could move over into British Columbia nearly as easy as they 
could move the big mills, so that we didn’t take any active jiart in kwping the 
tariff on shingles. As a matter of fact, I don’t believe there is any advantage 
In the employment of oriental labor from the employers’ standpoint. They 
have to have about twdee ns much machinery to priMluc<' the same amount of 
work, and that carries twice the overhead expense and twice the capacity of 
the mills, and twice the Investment, and that sort of thing. 

(^mrai.ssloner O’Cox nell. Are orientals enqiloytsl in the mills of this State? 

Mr. Brown. Not in the sawmills. Mr. Skinner, who Is the head of the Fort 
Blakely mill, employs a large number In his mill at Fort Blakely, and there is 
another mill, the Crowm Lumber Cx)., that employs a large number of orientals, 
mostly Japanese. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they employed in logging? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir ; not In this State. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why not? 

Mr. Brown. I think for the same reason they are not employed in British 
Columbia. There Is the additional reason that there Is not nearly as many 
here as there are there. They are physically unable to do the work required 
in the logging camps. Hardly any are employed in the logging camps in British 
Columbia. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Acting ('haihman Commons. That is all. Call your next, Mr. Thompson, 

Mr. Thompson. Col. Blethen. 

TESTIMONY OF COL. ALDEN J. BLETHEN. 

Mr. Thompson. Colonel, will you ^^lve us your name? 

Col. Blethen. Alden J. Blethen. 

Mr. Thompson, And your business address? 

Col. Blethen. Seattle. 

Mr. Thompson. And you are publisher of the Seattle Times? 

Col, Blethen. I am the president of the company, which is ready the pub- 
lisher, and the editor in chief. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been head of that paper? 

(>ol. Blethen. Eighteen years the 10th day of tills month ; eighteen years day 
before yesterday. 

Mr. Thompson. In your public capacity as a newspaper man you have had 
occasion to keep pretty well in touch with industrial conditions around Seattle 
and in Seattle, have you? 

Col. Blethen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In tliat touch which you have kept with industrial affairs 
here, have you reached any opinion in rt'gard to (lie industrial unrest wliicli 
exists, the causes wliich Imve led to it, if it does exist, and any ideas as to 
how it might bo remedied, in detail or in part? 

(See Blethen exliibit.) 

Col. Blethen. My oliservatlon as publisher i.s, I find unrest in Industrial 
cohditloiKS is bascni on the idea of Idleiu'.s.s. Men employed are usually con- 
tented If not happy. We have hut very little trouble with men when tlu\v are 
employed. If tlu'y are' not miiployed, necessarily t)ie cost of living going on 
the same as before, tlio ability to live is reduced, and they become unlia))py, 

and out of it grows agitation — street speaking by the I. W. W. [laughter] 

Commissioner Lennon. We will not liave that. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, (’oI. Bli'tlieii, in your view of tlie conditions in Seattle, 
has there bwn a good deal of tlie idl(*ness tliat you speak of which lias led 
this troulile? What is tlie cause of the idleness, in your opinion? 

(!ol. Blethen. Lack of eniploynu'nl. In other words, there imve been more 
men and women than could be employed to produce the product that could 
be sold. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, has that lack of employnu'iit iH'on due to the fact 
either tliat there are too many working people liere or to tlie fact tliat there 
are .seasonal occupations around Seattle which employ tlie men at one time of 
the year imt do not keep them eniiiloyed tlie whole year? 

Col. Blethen. Undoubtedly that Is true. 

Mr. Thompson. To wliat extent would you say that the seasonal occupations 
that exist around Seattle are responsible for the unemployment of a great 
number of workers during a large part of the year? 

Col. Blethen, To a very large degree. Tlie industrial conditions in lumber, 
which have been very carefully set forth by Mr. Brown, necessarily renders 
idle an average for nearly half the time of a great body of men who are 
employed tlie rest of the time. 

Mr. Thompson. How would it be with reference to the workers who come 
down in the winter time from Alaska? 

Col. Blethen. Not so true of them, In my experience, because they have 
generally done better. They have bad lilgher wages or, piTliaps, have been to 
work for themselves. And I <lou’t think that the return from Alaska during 
the winter months has added very materially to the unemployetl, 

Mr. Thompson. How would you suggest, Col. Blethen, tiiat we might rem- 
edy the unemiiloyraent arising from the seasonal occupations in Seattle? 

Col. Bli-them. I don’t know how. I can’t suggest any remeily. Our conditions 
here are very favorable compared with the colder States. Although we have 
a good deal of rain in the winter, we have no cold weather. We have on the 
mountains some snow, and once in a while a little Ice in the valleys, but 
generally, so far as temperature Is concerned, men could work the year 
around. But conditions arise, cither from overproduction or from rules and 
regulations which are established by the manufacturer lilmself, so that it is 
a fact that those engaged in tlie forests and in the lumber business and in the 
products of lumber are not employed a very considerable portion of the year. 
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And they do not receive suihclent wages during the time they are employed 
to maintain them during tlie balance of tlie year. If we could find markets 
enough so we could keep all of these men employed for 12 months in the 
year, there would he no unrest as a rule. There are certain classes of i>eoi)Ie 
that are always uneasy. They don’t want to work. But the great maii^-ity of 
people want to work and are happy when they do work. ^ 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Colonel, what can we do to help tlie situation? What 
can the city do? What can the employers do? What can the community as 
a whole do through the National Government, State government, or the 
municipality to help in that .situation of enforced idleness apparently because 
of seasonal work? 

Col. Blethen. I scarcely know how the regulations which have bt'en 
adopted by the various unions can be improved by law. Take my own business, 
for example: Of course, we go on the year around. If we have any slackness 
in our business, it is in July and August and January and Feliruary, but not 
to that extent by any nuains that prevails in the East, where you have extreme 
heat in the summer and extreme cold in the winter. Our men receive, for 
example, $.» by da> for se\(*n hours’ work; by night. And tliere are other 

comi>ensations. And tliey get quite uniformly steady employment. Our print- 
ers, our iiressmen, our .stcavotypors— the men who work for the newspapers 
heri' — are among the very best in quality and manhooil, in education and 
steadiness, tliat can be found anywhere. One of tln‘ interesting things that 
I have always trli'd to do — and 1 am now over 30 years in the business — is 
to make my employees happy, to make them contented, to get them to be home 
builders, because 1 lind that a <‘ontented and hai>py man produces better work 
and more of it — so 1 am a little siMtish. J tlnd that the man who is a home 
builder is a great (had better than the man who to-day is here and in Port- 
land next week. I lind that by assisting men when they are ill, by sort of 
pensioning them when they get to be old, and helping them feel that thiiy are 
a iiart and parcel of our institution, tends to make better men, to make for 
greater contmitineiit, and \\(‘ get ladter ivsults. 

Now, the laws of the Slate or the Nation could not help us as publishers. 
At least I don’t si'c liow tli(‘y coidd. We ha\e (*ont<‘ntions every year or two. 
lou know the puhlisliers are brought together under demand of the typo- 
graphical uiijon, the tirc'ssmen’s union, the st(ua‘otyi)ers’ union — all three 
iiirons— -for a lanv scale and shorter hours and new things. We get together 
ane -cold each other half a dozen times or a dozen timixs, and then we get down 
to Vi,rk— and as the result of c(*nciliation I think we have never had two 
arhif I ations in tlu‘ 18 years 1 have been here. Matters are setthni by con- 
ciliation, and ev(u-yhody goes home Inqipv. And then we try to benelit tho.se 
who try to henetit themeslve.s. Two men or two women sitting side by side at 
the MergiMit haler machines, one will jiroduce perhaps, in seven hours 

and a half, or 42,(XK) in seven hours, just as easily as the other will produce 
30, 0(H). We e,stabli.shed a minimum product, that they must make. No iierson 
that does not reach that w<»uld be retained. The union would not have them. 
W e don’t have to keep them. But when we come to a man or a woman who 
does this extra work just as naturally and just as easily as the man or the 
woman does the other, w-e pay those people a bonus— I'^xtra money for the 
extra work. And of course that is selfish. Itut it helps that man and woman 
to earn more, to get more, and to build a better home. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that bonus, Colonel, based upon any regular systematic 
estimate of extra work? 

Col. Blethen. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Just as you may size it up from time to time? 

Col. Blethen. Oh, no ; it is measured by machine.s. They know exactly each 
day when they get through how many thousands they have set. And the 
difference between the amount which they must set under their contract in 
order to earn a day’s wages and what they do set. is split and paid for by the 
thousands. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I see. You take half and he takes half of the extra pay? 

0)1. Blethen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Under that .scheme, of course, it is the best thing for you 
to have the faster workers? 

Col. Blethen. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. It would reduce the average cost of your production? 

Col. Blethen. It makes that man a better man. He gets a better home, and 
he likes to stay in Seattle ; he don’t want to go away. 
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Mr. Thompson. Of course you Imve collective bargaining? with these different 
unions? 

Col. Blethen. Yes; necessarily. 

Mr. Thompson. 4o you believe in the theory of collc'ctive bargaining? 

Col. ^i.ETHEN. We get better results out of the union as handled by the men 
than we get out of unorganized labor. The men are under control. They are 
expected to come up to a standard. They can not go to the foreman and com- 
plain that they are being treated badly. They must go to the union and deal 
with the union oltlclals, and they must take it up, and they must go to the 
executive board, and if they have a wrong the c(unmittee will take it up with 
them. The result is that the general character of the union men who work for 
us is higher than the nonunion men I employed when I tirst started in Kansas 
City where I liad a nonunion oillce. 

Mr. Thompson. Then 1 easily gather from what you say that you believe in 
organized labor? 

Col. Blethen. I do when controlltHl by the men. When controlled by the 
walking delegate — no. The agitator is bad. 

Mr. Thompson. And from your i<lea, Colonel, you believe it is a good thing 
for the employer as well as for the employee? 

Col. Blethen. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, you say you draw the line at the walking delegate or 
the agitator? Exidain more in detail what you mean by that. 

Col. Blethen. 1 mean to say the man who uses bis mouth to get a living 
rather than his hands, and who is employed to go among other men of his own 
profession, and stir them up to lielleve that they are working too many hours— 
not getting pay enough — who is heri' for a week, and then somevvliere else next 
week, has not the vital interest of llie men at heart that the home builder, the 
regular man, the executive olticers of the union have. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, tliese dilferint unions that you deal with— the 
typograidiicul union, the steri'otyiiers’ union, tlie pn'ssmen’s union— all have 
agents representing them wlio do not work at the trade. 

Col. Blethen. Oh, 1 presume so, but we never .see them. We enter into a 
contract once a year, or on(*(‘ in two years, or sonud lines four years, and that 
Is the end of it. We deal entirely witli our own men. 

Mr. Thompson. But ycui know that they have tliese agents? 

Qol. Bijcthen. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Who are wateliing their interests? 

Col. Bijcthen. I presume so. 

Mr. Thompson. That is true all over the United States that these locals you 
speak of— unions you speak of? 

Col. Blethen. Well, In the Typographical Union, the president of the union, 
the secretary of the union, and the executive committee here look after the 
Interests of these men so thoroughly that they do not lu'cd any help. 

Mr. Thompson. Are these men that you speak of ongugeil in typesetting or in 
presswork? 

Col. Bij-:then. Oh, yes; both. They are a part of our establisliimmt. Every 
one of them, I think, holds positions on the paiiei-s of this city. 

Ml*. Thompson. Well, has the Typographical Ibiion got any agent in this city 
who is located here all the time to look after the business of the Typographical 
Union, not only among the newspaiiers but among the job plants? 

Col. Blethen. Well, if they have, I don't know. We do not deal with them 
enough so that I know them. I have only met them occasionally. 

Mr. Thompson. Wouldn’t your judgment be that there is such a man here? 

Col. Blethen. Ch, I presume there is. But if there be, I do not see him 
enough, Mr. Thompson, to know. The president of the union knows, and I 
would be glad to give you his name if you would like to call him. I am not 
familiar with all the details. 

Mr. Thompson. If there is such a man, as there probably is, you are not 
referring to that kind? 

Col. Blethen. No; not at all, I am referring to the fellow that goes from 
town to town and agitates. 

Mr. Thompson. I set?. Well, give us more in detail where you draw the line, 
Colonel, as between the walking delegate who represents the union and who 
gives his entire time to it, and who is the right kind of a man, and the walking 
delegate who does not give his entire time to the union and is the wrong kind 
of a man. 
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Col. Blethen. If we have a representative of the union who lives In Seattle, 
he will have plenty of work to do and be a part and parcel of us, and be re- 
gardeil as one of our workmen. If he be a man who travels over the country, 
what is generally denominated as a walking delegate, he hgs no other interest 
than to disturb the present situation. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming, Colonel, that a radical organization — I won’t^narne 
any — but assuming that there is a radical organization and that tliat organiza- 
tion has a representative who is permanently locatcnl in Seattle, who makes his 
home here — his wife and children live here — would be be the kind of a man 
who would be safe? 

Col. Blethen. We would regard him as a part of the union locate<l here, and 
who is interesttHl here. Take the swretary of the Typographical Union, Mr. 
McCullough. Tl(' is that very kind of a man you speak of, one of the best fel- 
lows we have got. 

Mr. Thomcson. Assume the .secretary of the Industrial Workers of the World 
or some representative was located here ix^rmanently, had his home here, hl.s 
family hen' 

('’ol. Blethen. I do not see any reason why there should be any distinction. 

Mr. Tiio.vfpsoN. No distinction? 

('ol. Blethen. No. 

Mr. Thompson. An' you acquainted with the Industrial Workers of the 
World, Colonel? 

Col. Blethen. Not favorably. [Laughter.l I know something about them, 
Mr. Thompson. W(‘ have had trouble only with them all the time. 

Mr. Thompson. What are your views of that organization? 

Col. Blethen. I think if the rest of the unions wo\iI(l get together and put 
them out of business, we W(Uild be getting g()<Ml results. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliey are an organization existing all over the country? 

Col. Blethen. Tlu'y are revolutionary in their movements, in their propa- 
ganda, and in their action. Revolutionists 1 have no use for. 

Mr. Thompson. When ymi use the term “ revolutionist,” Colonel, what do you 
mean by tlie term “ iwolutionlst ”? 

Bt.ethen. I mean to say that when the I. W. W. determine that a body 
of men, no matter who they are — take the tyjxigraphical union, for example, in 
this city — and the I. W. W. think these men are not getting the wages they 
ought to have, if they can disturb it or interfere, they will procetxl to do so for 
the pjrpo*>:e of breaking tlu'm ui) — not bettering them, but to destroy them^ 
their purpose being to disorganizi' and destroy, not to organize anil build up, 
tlu' (‘xact opposite of the typ«>graf»hical union, for example. 

Mr. ITtompson. Well, if the purpose of the Industrial Workers of the World 
was to organize rather than to di.sorganize, to build up rather than to tear 
down, to increase the wages of the men, better their condition, shorten their 
hours, then you have no objection to the organization? 

Col. Blethen. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that it? 

Col. Blethen. That is precisely It, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. As you conceive the idea, it is an organization which Is the 
antithesis of these things? 

Col. Blethen. The exact opposite. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any positive or specific information you would like 
to give the commission? 

Col. Blethen. Incidentally, when you were speaking of organizatlon.s — I pre- 
sume the commission is familiar with the fact that the organization of the 
typographical union and the others, although the typographical union was the 
main mover, that caused the publishers of the United States to organize the 
Anu'rican Newspaper Publishers’ Association — there are now 800 or possibly 
1,000 of them. By reason of this organization and the work which has been 
accomplished through the officers of that organization and the International 
officers of the typographical union, the pressmen’s union, and the stereotypers’ 
union conciliation and arbitration have been accomplished almost completely 
in the United States. 

Mr. Thompson. Col. Blethen, have you any opinion as to the wisdom of per- 
mitting or restraining what is ordinarily called soap-box street gatherings? 

Col. Blethen. I would restrain them to this extent, Mr. Thompson : I would 
not allow them to speak In the public streets where they become a nuisance by 
reason of gatherings, loud talk, and filling the streets. There Is no objection 
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to their speaking, so far as I am concerned, in the public parks or open places 
where the people can congregate and hear them If they desire; but to get 
under tlie windows of a business office like ours, for example, and proceed to 
“ orate ” for an hpur and a half, telling the 280 employees in that building 
what^a son-of-a-gun I am [laughter and applause] — what an outrage it is to 
I>ermtt The Times to be published, and all that sort of a thing — I won’t have 
them doing tlint if I can prevent it, and I have succeeded iu preventing It so 
far. But I liaven’t the slightest objection to their going out upon Times Square, 
for example — we are putting up a building there — and “ orating ” all day or 
all night. 

Mr. Thompson. The Times Building Is down here on Second Street? 

Col. Blethen. Tlie present building, where we now operate, is at the corner 
of Union and Second. We are constructing a new building on Times Square. 

Mr, Thompson. You have some war bulletins in the window there? 

Col. Blethen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the piH>ple gatlier around there and read them? 

Col. Blethen. Yes. Oh, well, I don’t know a.**’ th(‘y read them, but I think 
the war [ laughter J — I think the war has been fought over about 40 times since 
The Times put up those bulletins. Sometimes the English are winning, some- 
times the Uusslans, sometimes the (Jermans. The boys have a good time, any- 
way. They stay there until way into the night, when they can’t read a bulle- 
tin in the window to save their lives, still “cussing” and disi'iisslng the whole 
problem, with prejudice, of cour.se, according to their nationality. 

Mr. Thompson. Would your views as to street-corner gatherings include an 
objection to department stores or any store's that have window displays — any 
store that has a window di.splay which causes men to gather around and 
impede and obstruct travc'l in the highway? 

Col. Blethen. Not the slighti'st. The I. W. W. might till our square full 
if they just talked among themselves. It Is the .shouting — it is the disturbance 
of the employees on tlie four stories of our building — that disturbs. For 
example', the (17 men em the te>p tloor he'ar the I. W. W. outside “cussing” me; 
tlu'y all go and look out the winelow [laughter anel apiilau.se]. That would be 
true of the newsroom, wlu*re' there are 55 to (10 meire pe'ople. It would be* true 
of the business and cireailating elepartments ; and it is that — the disturbance 
of the eeiieration of this work in the gatlu'ring of the pe^opU' — that annoys. 

Mr. THeiMPsoN. You wouldn’t want it to be understoeid that tlie objection on 
ydur part is j)e*i’sonal to theise gatherings? 

Col. ilLETflEN. No. 

Mr. Thompson, Becaii.se tlu'y spe'ak of you? 

Cell. Blethen. Not at all. If tlu'y want to talk idiout me and wouldn’t dl.s- 
turb the work of my empleiye'es it woulel be' all right. 

Mr. TueiMP.seiN, Well, then, your objection to what is called open-air speech- 
making — 

Col. Blethen. Street speaking, 

Mr. Thompson. Is pure'ly local? 

Col. Blethen. Barely hecal. 

Mr. Thompson, (^.ol. Blethen, in re^garel te) the' eiuestion of industrial unrest 
and any cures there are for it, have you anything to add to what you have 
said, in the way e>f renuNly eir suggestiein tee this commission? 

Col. Blethen. I have stuelU'el that probUmi all my life. I elo not know but 
one thing, and tliat is, to give nie'u anel weunen enenigh to do and keep them 
employeel. That is the whole e)f it. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. (Chairman. 

Ceanmlssioner Cakketson. Ceihmel, if yem gave that a logical, practical 
Interpretation, would the man who works live hours a day be three times as 
dangereius as the man who weirks 15? 

Ceil. Blethen. Well, I think yem have got the maximum too high, and your 
minimum tern leiw. 

Commissiemer (tauuktson. Make It 8 and 16, and put it twice, or make it 
8 and 12, and make it one onel oiui-half times as bad. 

Col. Blethen. The man whe) is engaged in any legitimate business a reason- 
able number of lieiurs at fair wages is a contented man. 

Commissioner Oakuetson. The man who is neit employed at all, take the 
day laborer, is the man who works the long day more contented than the one 
who works the short day? 

Col. Blethen. Certainly not. The man who works 8 hours a day, the labor- 
ing man, is more contented than the man who works 12. 
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Commissioner Gakbetson. Then tliere is a point wliere your tlieory works 
down and tlien starts up, is that it? Just a sliding scale? 

Col. Blethen. No ; not a sliding scale, except you apply it to skilled and com- 
mon labor, I think skilled labor should have fewer hours, than common labor.'' 
I do not believe the common laborer ought to be compelletl to work beyond 
the ordinary eight hours. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Does brain fag more easily than brawn? 

Col. Blethen, Well, I don’t know. I have been operating my brain for 67 
years, and it has never got tired yet I also do a great deal of physical work 
about the building and take much exercise, and I haven’t become tired yet. 

Commissioner Gakketson. A man once charged that I didn’t have brain 
enough to get tired. 

Col. Blcthen. What was that? 

(Commissioner Gakketson. I say a man once charged me that I didn’t have 
brain enough to get tired. 

Col, Blethen. He evidently luidn’t seen you. 

Commissioner Gakketson. If the idle poor are a dangerous element on account 
of idleness, what about the idle rich? 

Col. Blethen. Pretty nearly as bad, except you can get rid of the idle rich, 
and you can’t get rid of the idle pot)r. The poor can’t go away. The idle rich 
can go to Kuro[)e where a hundred thousand of them are now stranded on 
account of the war. 

(k>mmissioner GxVRKetson. In the bonus system that is maintained in the 
typographical union, w'hat is your minimum, Bo.fKH)? 

Col. Blethen. I tliink it is — my imi>ression is 38,(XK). 

(Commissioner Gakketson. If a man sets 42, (XX), is he paid for each of those 
4,(XMI excess over ILS.OOO? 

Col. Blethen. No, sir; not over the minimum. He is paid for half. 

(Commi.ssioner Gakketson. In other words, is he paid for each succeeding 
thousand half as much as he is i)aid for the original 38? 

(Col. Blethen. That is it. 

(Commissioner Gakketson, WIio gets the bonus, the employer or the employee? 

(.’ol. Blpjthen. Both. In other words, the man or woman who just as 
easily, with the same nerve, energy, and activity, sets 42, (XX) while the other 
man or woman sets ,TS.(K)0, and has w'orkwi just as hard to set the 38,0(X), is 
ei/itle<l to a considiu’aiion on account of his superior natural ability, and that 
is the main reason wc' divide it witli tliem. We don’t work the man extra 
to o > it. He works naturally. 

Commissioner (JAiumTsoN, He works naturally, but is there any greater 
expend! I lire of energy? 

Col, I^LETHEN. Not a hit. 

C^mimissioner Gakketson. Althougli more easily expended than in the other 
case. 

Col. Blethen. No; I don’t think so. You take two men and let them walk 
10 blocks in this city, and one will get tliere about 50 per cent quicker than the 
other, and botli men lie in tlie same lireath and same condition wlien they get 
there. 

Commissioner Gakketson, But wmuld that he any sign that either his voltagi? 
or his amperage had ikU been reduced thereby? 

Col. Blethen. No ; hut it would be a sign that aiiplyliig that same example 
to his work, tliat he is entitled to his superior natural ability, and should be 
paid for it. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Because he lias consumed more of his reserve 
force ? 

Col. Blethen. No, not by any means. 

Commissioner Gakketson. No? 

Col. Blethen. The man that walks tlie 10 blocks 50 per cent quicker than 
the other fellow, who liasn’t lost any more energy tlian the other fellow who 
has tried to keep up 

Commissioner Gakketson. How^ about an electric car running up and down 
here upon a storage battery. If one does it one-half quicker than the otiier, 
what will be tlie relative record of the ammeter on that machine? 

Col. Blethen. Well, you will have to ask an electrician. I am talking about 
natural ability. 

Commissioner Gakketson. You don’t believe there is any analogy between 
nervous force and natural power? 
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Col. Bletiien. Well, artificial power — natural force is one thing and arti- 
ficial i)ower Is another. 

Commissioner Garhetson. On your statement in regard to agitators, I am a 
little Interested in that. I am inside the list in this. I live in one part of the 
fountry and 1 am often in another. Have you any knowledge that a man of 
that type, a nonresident, is ofU n, in fact, regularly summoned by large em- 
ployers to exercise a restraining intluence over their own employees. 

Col. Bletiik.n. I have no personal acquaintance with any condition of that 
kind. 

(Commissioner Gvrretson. You have never heard of that? 

Col. Bi.ethen. 1 never had the exi)erlence m>se!f and I have never had any 
personal aciiuaintance with anything of that kind. 

Commissioner Garkethon. You would be p<'rfectly willing to verify the fact 
that sucii conditions do exist if they were cited to you? 

Col. Beethen. If they w'ere authoritative, certainly. 

(Commi.ssioner Garuktson. 1 say, to determine wludher or not they were 
authentic. I don’t know whether you have heard some of the testimony that 
lias been given here. 

(Col. Bletiien. 1 have only b«vn here since 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Commissioner Garretson. Only since 2. It has been asserted here and 
elsewliere that employers as a class, through associations and otherwise, oppose 
the class of legislation that betters the condition of the workers, that is em- 
braced in the class covering sanitation, hours of service, in sonu' localities the 
minimum wage, and kindred legislation presumably as legitimate us that. 
Do you believe it is a conslstiMit position to lake for employers, or <lo you not? 

Col. Blkthen. I believe in bdug consistent ; yes. But I can say so far as 
the publishers are conceriuMl that tlu'y don't liave to wait for any legislation 
touching sanitation. They enter Into a coojierative understanding with the 
executive committee, who w'ork almost entirely In that identical room, or at 
least one of them always does, and whenever any complaint is presenteil we 
Ikive an examination by a lu'alth oHicer, for example, and immi'diately comply 
with whatever conditions or orders may be made for the improvement of those 
conditions without going to the legislature or the city council, or anyw'here else. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Well, isn’t the newspaper publishing fraternity 
in this fix — it Is so busy throwing stones that it don’t care to live in a glass 
house? 

(Col. Blethen. Well, w'e are putting up a building over here that is going 
to be all glass. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, you will keep it inside so nobody will want 
to get stones In there, probably. 

Col. Blethen. I don’t know’. We may have to keep stones in thi^re to keep 
the other fellow out, but we haven’t arrived at that point yet. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you have already confornuMl to these sanitary 
requirements without the enactment of law, do you consiiler that men wlio 
have refused to conform to them are justified in contending against law? 

Col. Blethen. That w’ould be a natural thing for them to do, but I tliink 
w^e ought to have law s to compel them to do it. 

Commissioner Garretson. And do you belive it would be legitimate to clog 
the enforcement of tlie huv or interfere therewith? 

Col. Btjctiien. No, sir; I don’t. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlien you wmiild hold that the methods of em- 
ployers w'ho did those things — well, how much better would tliey be than the 
methods that you seem to think obtain in the industrial world? 

(Col. Blethen. Well, it is pretty hard to answer that question. 

(Commissioner Garretson. That Is a question of degree, is it? 

Col. Blethen. It Is pretty hard to answer that question. 

Commissioner Garretson. I will wniive it. That ts all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. The agreements yon have In the printing indus- 
try, are they what are known as closed-shop agreements? 

Col, Blethen. Yes, sir ; all union organizations are closed shop. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you find that this is the proper kind of 
contract, and that is the reason you make it. What are your reasons for 
making a closed-shop contract? 

Col. Blethen. Simply because it controls the men under one organization, 
whereas If in the open shop you have no control. You control it yourself, 
but it keeps you mighty busy. The quarrels that come up between the non- 
union men and the union men must be settled. Often the results are very 

u 
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adverse, whereas the union guarantees to give you good workmen, to control 
them, and see that all the conditions of the contract are carrleil out. We have 
never had more than two or three complaints against the union in 18 years. 

I had an experience of four and a half years in Kaii.sas Oity in running a 
nonunion oftice, and I cornpare<l the tw'o, and comparatively speaking I pre- 
fer that which we have here to what I had there. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. You make separate agreements with the differ- 
ent unions? 

Col. Blethen. Yea, sir; entirely .separate. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. And they come to you at the same tina^ or 
different times? 

Col. Blethen. No, sir; the contracts all expire at different times, just ns a 
matter of convenience. We could not take them all up at the same time. 
The conditions of work and other conditions are wholly different. To illus- 
trate: The pressmen insist on a certain number of men running a quad pre.ss, 
being based on the 8-page paper. The double press has 16 pages ; the triple, 
24; the quad, 82; the sextuple, 48; the septuple, and the octuple, the 
largest they make, 64, and contains 8 units. In our agreements with the 
liressinen they demand that a cmTain numlxT of nam shall be employed, ac- 
cording to the size of the press you run. if it be an 8-page paper, it Is two 
men, for example. If a quad, four men; and if a .sex, six men; and if an 
wtuple, eight men. But when you get to the stereotypei's you have no con- 
ditions of that kind whatever. The foreman etnploys the number of men 
necessary to do the work and work.s the number of hours that is agreed and 
at the wag(*s agri'ed. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. Is the number of men on the press agreed to 
jointly? 

Col. Blethen, Oh, yes; that is in the contra<*t. That is after the concili- 
ator has settled all details. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. That Is part of the agreement? 

Col. Bi.kthen. We write it in the agreement and sign it up, and they are 
.sent to the international oflices for approval l>efore they are put into operation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you hav(* th(‘ agreiunent that Is customary 
in many towns, in typographical unions, (»f requiring that a “mat” that is set 
\q), or matrix that Is set up, shall not be loaiiHl or exchanged among uews- 
paper oilic(‘s? 

Col. Blethen. Wi* don’t j)ermit that. It is very irregular, how’ever, among 
the i)uMishers. Perha))s tlie majority use matrices, as we call them, but in 
our union where ther(* is a certain kind of matrix, where the page, for ex- 
ample, is largt'ly literature, largely printed matter, that has to be reset and 
destroyed. That is one thing we ahvays tight over, but we always yield. 
The hoys ahvays win out on that. It does not amount to anything very 
S(‘rious, but I tlilnk the principle is WTong, provi4ied from their standpoint 
the original type is set up by union men. q^iey ought to accept that, but 
that is a thing we don’t quarrel about in the end. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is their reason for insisting on that simply to 
make more work? 

Col. Bleteien. To make more worlc. The union will not permit a matrix set 
by the Post Intelligencer, for example, to be used by the IMines. The type will 
have to be set up again. We don’t complain about that. We think perhaps 
that wmuld be all right; w'hen it comes from abroad and we enlarge a pai)er that 
would not be enlarged, and it is done by union labor, we have a feeling we 
ought not to pay for the setting twice. But here the boys win out every time; 
but they don’t in many other places. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you ever ligured out how much that cost 
you? 

Col. Blethen. Yes ; our foreman has gone through that a good many times. 
It will run, according to the month of the year, from $40 to $60 a week. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In excess of 

Col. Blethen. That Is ju.st set up and thrown away. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What per cent would that be of the total pay 
roll? 

Col. Blethen. I would have to figure that out. Our total pay roll for printers 
runs about $2,300 a week. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This would be an increase of forty to sixty dol- 
lars on twenty-three hundred? 

Col. Bijsthen. Yes ; along there ; perhaps an average of $50. 
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ActiuK Clijiirman Commonh. About 2 por rent increase? 

Col. Blethen. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliuinnan <N)mmons. Two per cent (iifference in the wage cost? 

Col. Blethen.* Not to exceed 2 i)<?r cent. 

Acting Cliairinan Common.s. Not to exceed 2 per cent. Do these unions join 
in sympathetic strikes in the printing bu.sine.ss? 

Col. Blethen. We never have had one since I have been here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have had no exi)erience in that? 

Col. Blethen. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you had any experience with the boycott? 

Col. Blethen. Only among a lot of old women and cra/.y i^eople, but never 
with the unions. 

Acting (diairman (k)MMONs. Never any labor-union or trade-union boycott? 

('ol. Blethen. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(U)nnell. Wluit do women boycott for? 

Col. Blephen. Some of our crazy women get on a moral reform, and if they 
can’t use you they boycott you. 

Commissioner ()’t\)NNELL. lioycott your paper because you don’t advocate the 
theory that they stand for? 

Col. Blethen. Because they can’t control it, showing they are insane, of 
course, f Applause,] 

Comndssioner Lennon. We are going to have onh'r, or I will insist that the 
audience be cleared from llu* roiun. I am inten'st(‘<l in this subject; I have 
been all my life. I have attended all klmls of meetings and I never disturbed 
one. It disturbs me. and if any more applause or laughing takes place I shall 
insist on s<HTet scissions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you, Colonel, any opinion r(‘garding the 
kind of legislation whi< h should lie recomnumdi'd respe(‘ting the boycott? 

Col, Blethen. I lm\e v(‘ry <lccid(‘d ojiinions about the strike and boycott and 
lockout. I think tli<‘y ought to be written into the criminal law, every one of 
them. 

Acting (’hairman (\)Mmonh. All of them prohibited? 

Col. Blethen. Yes, sir. The day has arrived wluMi employer and einployc^e 
ought to be compelled to get (ogethm* through a legislative enforcement— to 
conciliate and arbitrate, If it comes to that. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Which means what is known as compulsory arbi- 
tration? 

Col. Blethen. It amounts to that. It is a great deal better than strikes or 
lockouts, I think. I had the pleasure of saying that 1o our Secretary of Labor 
when he was here and attendiul the convention last year, T was one at the 
Press Club to help entertain him a little while. We had 40 or ,50 visitors, and 
I made that iioint very plain. I have printed it a thousand times, perhaps. I 
have printed it and spoken it a thousand times, and he got up on his “ hind 
legs ” and just roasteil the life out of me. to the satisfaction of the boys jiresent. 
I said to the boys, “ I am almighty glad I said what I did, because you would 
not have gotten this beautiful spivch from a member of the Cabinet if I hadn’t 
said it,” and then I bad the laugh on him. 

Commissioner Cakkktson. There are a number of people who hold the same 
opinion Mdth regard to war. 

Col. Bijcthen. I don’t know. I never went to war. 

Commissioner Garretson. So far one has been about as successful as the 
other. 

Col. Blethen. No, sir; you are off. Strikes have been reduced to that 
extent now that I don’t believe one would be thought of in Seattle ; I mean in 
our profession. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have they been reduced by legislation ever? 

Col. Blethen. No, sir; that is why I want them to try it. 

Commissioner Garrfttson. If they have been reduced the per cent you claim 
without legislation, why not follow the same course? 

Col. Blethen. Because the reduction has occurred among the Intelligent 
classes of unions, while the other is the lower classes. You don’t require as 
much law to take care of the respetdable citizen who has property and a 
family as to take care of the hoodlum on the street. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I don’t know. 

Col. Blethen. That is my opinion — you asked for it. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions, Mr. Thompson? 
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Mr. Thompson. Just oiip question: You think thut a national law, or law 
passed by the State liinilinji; the hours of a man’s work to 8 hours a dav. 
would help on the question of unemployment V 

Col. Blethen. Possibly it iniKht. I would have a natioutil law and not u 
State law. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe the law .should deal with such questions or 
should it leave that to the unions? 

Col. Blethen. Well, the workers have brou^tht It out in fine shape, but we 
are j,^oing into a good deal of law. Take our industrial insurance, that would 
never have been brought around except thrimgh big eA'orts, and I think that 
is a case where perhaps the employers did more than the employees to have It 
legislated and enacted. With us it does not amount to much because we try 
so faithfully to take care of our boys and girls that when we have an accident 
now and have to go to the industrial in.siir.ance they only get about half of 
what they got from us, and I take their check and keep them on the pav roli. 
They like it. 

Mr. Thompson. Tiiat is all. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. That is all; much obliged, (hill your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Thompson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES P. THOMPSON. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please give us your name? 

IMr. .1. P. Thompson. James P. Thoniiison. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. And your business address? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. U()8 Second Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. And your occupation? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Oruanizer of the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Mr. TiJoirpsoN. That is the organization with hemhiuarters in (hiicago? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. CMiicago. 

Mr. Thom i>, SON. (.)f which Mr. Vincent !St. John is general secretary? 

IMr. ,1. P. Thompson. Yes. sir. 

IMr. Thompson. How long have you been an organizer of the Industrial 
Workers of the World? 

Mr. J. P, hhioviPsoN, I hav(‘ been an organizer tor (he Industrial Workers of 
the M u’ld ; that is, <lrawing a sa!ar> from them as an organizer, about since 
19(K3. I v\as one of those who Wi>rked for it betore it was born; I imam I helped 
organize it. 

Mr. Thompson. You say you lielped work for it before it was born ; you 
imams as a similar organization? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. I mean I was one of those who worked to have it 
formed and took steps In starting it. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged in the work of propaga- 
tion or agitation, or whatever you want to call it, along that line, Mr. Thomp- 
son? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Well, let me .see— I think I got to be a sort of agitator 
when I was a fireman on the Great Lakes, when I was about 15 or 10 years 
old. 

Mr. Thompson. As you look over the labor field and look into the condition 
of the workers and look at the organization then in existence, wliat was in your 
mind that gave you the idea tliat a ne\v organization should be formed? Wluit 
was the rea.son thut led you to that conclusion? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Wliy, I .saw' tlie one big union of employers forming; 

T saw that in case of a strike in a shop tliat mie craft w'ouhl strike and the 
other crafts in that sliop would remain at work and help the company to 
lireak the strike. From that I got the idea tliat every one in the shop should 
be organized together, from the man wdio scrubs the floor to the man who 
starts the engine. Tlien I saw' that when w'e even succeeded in tying up a 
sliop In that manner tliat they w'ouhi .sometimes be able to get scabs, what w'e 
call strike breakers, I saw' then an organization must be formeil in such a 
\Nay as to cut off the raw^ material from one end of such a mill where strike 
breakers were w'orklng and refu.se to handle the scab products brought out at 
the other end. Then we saw as we studied that one big union of bosses, em- 
ployers’ associations, and so on, that they met even tliose tactics by trans- 
ferring orders to other shops— to other members of the employers’ u.s.soclation ; 
and so w'e got the idea that every one in a craft should stand together in the 
shop, and every shop in the Industry should stand together, and then w'e saw', 
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like In the case of the strike of tlie coal miners, we saw the railroad men 
Raul scabs In on one train and haul scab coal away on another, and from 
that the idea formed that not only should every craft In an industry stand 
to^^etlier, but the workers of one industry should back up the workers of an- 
other imlustry, and that we should all combine into one big union having for 
our motto an injury to one is an injury to all. 

Mr. Ttiompson. I.ooking at the .stamlpoint of the older organizations, wherein 
would you claim that (here is a difference between yours and theirs, so far as 
the question of organization is concermsl? 

Mr. .T. I*. Thompson. The former, as I have just pointed out, is chiefly or- 
ganized by crafts. Tliey teach every one in a craft to stand together. Now, 
we say for (lie .same rea.son tiiat every one in a craft should .stand together, 
for that same reason every craft in an industry shoulil stand together, ami 
every industry should stand together, the workers of one industry with an- 
other. And fundamentally the difference is vital; the craft union is founded 
upon the attempt to simply better the condition of tlie wageworker under 
present conditions. The I. W. W. is founded upon a recognition of the class 
struggle and that a revolution is rapidly approaching, and that the thing 
most vital for any workingman to do is to organize, not only for the every- 
day struggle with the capitalist but also to carry on prodmdion when capital- 
ism shall have been overthrown. Now, your ci\d g(o<>rnment has broken 
down in three Stati'S, I think 1 heard you say. It will break down in every 
♦State. There will b(‘ a geiu'ral strike and revolt that will be too big for any- 
one to handle, only tlie organized workers. Now, by the way, I am the author 
of the I. W, W. preamble, and I would like to have you read, if you want to 
figure on our i)rlncl[>l('s, the last paragrajih, which says : “ The army of produc- 
tion must be organized, not only for the everyday struggle with the capi- 
talists, but also to carry on production when capitalism shall have been over- 
thrown.” I look to the time when the organization known as the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, or a revolutionary organization formed on the 
Fame lines, will be the class wdio will .save civilization from going back to 
barbarism. I .see a time when our speakers can influence wdien no one else can. 

Mr. Thompson. \N’(‘11, Mr. Thonqi.son, getting more to specific.s on that [>roi»o- 
sitlon, how would you figure, for instance, that tin* old organizations, the craft 
unions, w'ould fall down in tlie matter of production in case the capitalistic 
system went to pieces? 

Mr. J. i‘. Thomp-son. The craft union to-day is a result, you understand. Of 
course, you understand that when any organization is first formed it is sup- 
posed to conform to the conditions of the lime. And when those conditions 
change, if the organization does not change to meet the changi.^1 conditions, 
then we have what we call an out-of-date organization. Now, there are ideas 
that go along wdth out-of-date organization.s, and the American Federation of 
Labor is out of date in form. It is out of date in spirit. It is a representative 
of the past, as far as organized lalior is concerned. It is dying of dry rot. The 
I. W. W. has got the red-blooded part of the working class. And we are not 
organizing on craft liiu's but on cla.ss line.s. And the 1, W. W. is aiming not 
only to better our condition now but to prepare for tlie nwolution. 

Mr. Thompson. Just coming again to spjvihcs, Mr. Tliompson, what can you 
state to this commission, wdiat facts or <iala of any kind can you give to them 
from which they can draw' the same conclusions that you are drawing? 

Mr. J. F. Thompson. Well, I would say to the commission, I understand that 
the law that created you says that you should investigate the underlying cause 
of social unrest. I think it foolish to ask the man w’ho is satisfied with the sys- 
tem the cause of unrest. He would not tell you if he knew* ; many of them would 
not, anyway. You have had quite a lot of hypocrites; you have had men who 
were afraid of losing their jobs if they told the truth. But I would advise that 
if you really want to know the underlying cause of the social unrest that you 
should ask the revolutionist. Now, I claim to be a revolutionist 

Mr. Thompson. Well 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. And I claim to l>e able to answer that question — the 
cause of social unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I will get to that, Mr. Thompson ; but before getting to 
that the commission Is commanded by Congress to examine Into organizations 
of labor. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. We are examining now through you, as we have done through 
others, into the Industrial Workers of the World. 
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You have made a statement that the older unions were organized under a con> 
ditlon which has passed away ; that they carry with them a philosophy of action 
which does not fit present needs. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Practically wiiat I said. 

Mr. Thompson. And that they are on the wane, but you are on the come. 

Mr, J. P. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, what I a.sk is, it is clear — of course, it must be to you — 
that these are conclusions. They may be cowect. It is not for me to question 
them here as counsel. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. I understand that. 

Mr. Thompson. I simply want to get from you the facts, so that the commis- 
sion itself, when It reads your testimony, may say that, “ Well, from what he 
states, which appear to be the correct facts, his conclusions are correct or they 
are incorrect.” Now, what I would like you to give the commission Is some 
data with reference to the old organization wiiich will prove the statements you 
make, or tenrl to prove them. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Why, you want documentary i)roof? 

Mr. Thompson. No; we don’t limit you. You can take your own way of stat- 
ing it. You can state what you hear or what you have seen yourself, or wiiat 
you believe; but I simply ask you for facts rather than for conclusions. 

;Mr. J. P. Thompson. Well, since one of the printing industry was represeiiteil 
here a moment ago in the form of one of the employers, I wifi call attention to 
the fact that in San Francisco last winter the pressmen wxmt on strike in the 
job-printing shops, and the union — so-called union— lainters remained at work; 
the union bookbinders, and so on, remained at wmrk; and by remaining at work 
they helped the company to fill their orders and helped the company to break 
the strike of tlie pressmen. And I also will take the testimony, while it is warm, 
from Col. Blethen that these people sign contracts running out at different 
times. That is sullici('nt proof of what I sui<l about them breaking one another’s 
strikes; it is a fact, not a dream or anything like that. 

Mr. Thompson. That objection would go to the question of sympathetic 
strikes; that is to say, that the old organization does not indulge sufficiently In 
sympathetic— what are commonly called sympathetic strikes. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. No; I don’t like Ihe word ” .sympathetic ” strikes. 

Mr. Thompson. But I am talking about the w’ord as the general public 
uses U. 

Ml T. P. Thompson. Well, the general public don’t use the word In that 
sense; (hat is sympadietic. Now, here is the idea: If there is a strike in a 
restaurant, and a liarriess makia* up on some street somewhere would go on 
stiake in sympathy, you know — you might say it was sympathy, but we can get 
that in the dictionary; sympathy, that is the way w'e look at it. We say that • 
the ice-w’agon driver and the brond-waigon dri\er and the driver wdio delivers 
meat or Ice or supplies of any kind to tliat scab restaurant are strike breakers, 
and it is a question of wdietlier they w’ant to be union men or scabs, not a ques- 
tion of whether they w’ant to strike In sympathy, but a question of whether 
they want to help break the strike or win the strike, and if they do those 
things we call that union strike breakers. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now', in what other respects is the old organization 
unable to meet the new conditions? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. The old organization is not baseil on a recognition of 
the class struggle, and an organization that is not revolutionary — a labor or- 
ganization that is not revolutionary can not rally to its support any r(‘d-l)loodwl 
members of the working class. I will add further that I believe that the red- 
blooded part of the American Federation of Labor, when it com(*s to a show- 
down, will back up the I. W. W. better than they wdll the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by the class struggle, as you have 
Stated it? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Well, whenever you get ready to ask me that question 
of the cause of social unrest, I think I could probably lay the foundation of the 
whole thing right there in a nutshell. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I said you might follow your own method, Mr. 
Thompson. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Well, I understood you said later you would a.sk about 
that. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. The reason I say this, I would like to answer the whole 
thing at once in one way. 
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Mr. Thompson. You may go on and answer it ; take up the question of indus- 
trial unrest, its cause 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. The class struggle all coine,s under that. 

Mr. Thompson. And your cure. I want to get from you your opinion. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Certainly; that is the idea; and it is worth whatever it 
weighs; that Is the idea. 

Mr. Thompson. Go right ahead. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Now, the real cause of all social changes and revolu- 
tions are to he sought, not in men’s brains, not in their more or less confused 
ideas of right and wrong or of truth and justice, not in I he philosophy, hut in 
the economics of each particular epoch. That is one of our sayings. We say 
that in order to understand the social problem it must be looked at as a proc(^s.s 
of natural history, governed not only by laws independent of the human will, 
coriHclousness, and intelligence, but, on the contrary, determining that very 
will, consciousness, and intelligence. Now, when we speak of the world, of the 
working class, we mean the workers of the world. We are as broad as the 
world. We claim that In studying economies we must consider it from the 
standpoint of the world. You never hear us talk alxuit immigration being a 
bad thing; we believe It is a good thing, and so on. And so you might question 
me on that, if you wish, later. Put here is the ]>oin1, that I will just take, for 
example, this country, since I am an American lor many generations, and nat- 
urally quite familiar with the history of this couidry. In the day of wlnit we 
call petty industry in this country the tool of production was of a kind that 
could be used by the individual. The man who used the to<)l owned the tool. 
In the early days of our foretathers all they had to do \\as to kill some Indians 
and get the land, and then they eould .settle down on that land and make a 
living. They didn’t have any rullrojuls. The only radroad tlu'y had then W!is 
In the form of an ox team, and tlH‘y took their own eonunoditu‘s to market. 
They didn’t have shoe factories. The worker who made shoes made them by 
hand and carried his tools under his arm. When the fanner in those <lays 
wanted any clothing, ho didn’t go to the factory for it. The women folks 
used to he the textile mill in the home. They used to make the homespuns, 
knit the socks and the mittens, ami make the clothing, the homespuns. 

Now, if a man was up against it, as ^\<‘ put It to-<luy, why they would sa.\ • 
“Go out and lake up a piece of land and settle down and make your own liv- 
ing,’’ Well, now, there has a change come. There is an nriresl here; look for 
the cause in a change in the economics, in the mode of production. The tool of 
production Is not now a thing that can lie used by an individual. The labor 
process has taken the c()oj)erative form. Y(ui can not if you own a textile 
mill, you can not weave woolen cloth without the sheei)shearer, or cotton cloth 
without the cotton picker. You can’t waaive cloth, then, even if yon have w’ool 
or cotton without the ironworker to make the looms, and yon can’t have the 
building without the labor of the building worker. The tool of production 
to-day is not an indivdlual tool, not a thing that one man can use. The co- 
operative plan or form has entered into the labor process. Now% liere is what 
is the matter in the wmrld : Wo have social prcHluctlou hut wt have private own- 
ership of tive means of production, and this divides the human race into tw^o 
classes, the class who own the means of production and don’t operate them, 
the class who operate them and don’t own them. You never saw a railroad 
operated by the class that owms It, nor you never saw' u railroad built by the 
owners of it. You will tlnd one class owm the means of production and another 
class operate them. The interests of these tw'o classes are diametrically op- 
posed. The interest of the employing class demands that we w'ork hard for 
small pay. Our interest demands that we put the other class to w’ork. To-day 
we not only have to feed ourselves, but w'e have to feed an idle, w'orthless class 
who have no more function in .society than a bedbug. Now, in order that you 
may fully understand this, you have asked me in this letter to me, or in sub- 
poenaing me, to mention the lumber industry. And I wall explain the psy- 
chology of the lumi)er worker. I think, although I am a longshoreman, I am 
one of those undesirables wdio travel everywhere, not simply to stir up people, 
but to tell people wdiat we believe can be done to make this a better world. 
Now, the logger, he w'alks out in the w’oods and he looks around at a wilder- 
ness of trees. He works hard in there. And w’hat does he get? He gets wages 
that are below the dead line, I say dead line in wages means below the line 
necessary to kc^p him alive. They are being murdered on the installment 
plan. Now, they breathe bad air in the camps. That ruins tlieir lungs. They 
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eat bad food. That rufns their stomachs. The foul conditions sliorten their 
lives and make their short lives miserable. 

When they ask for more, like the I. W. W. did — we asked for -dry rooms, so 
we could have a place to dry our clothes. If we don't dry our clothes— I have 
got a bad cold, it bothers my throat — if we don’t have — that is all right, I don’t 
want any water, thank you. You know it rains very much. Now, speaking of 
this particular part of the country, which I always like to apologize for doing, 
as this is a world question — I am only using this as an example — in this part 
of llie country, for example, it rains a great deal, and they work in the rain. 
If tliey didn’t work in the rain they wouldn’t work at all. When they come in 
from the camps they are wet, their feel are wel. They go into a dark barn, 
not as good as where the horses are, and the only place to dry their clothes is 
around tlie hot stove, made hot to dry the clothes. Those in the top bunk 
suffer from the heat; those far away, from tlie cold. Well, if they dori’t dry 
their clotlies they put them on wet the next morning. Then they would have 
rheumatism. And wiien we asked for dry rooms in wiiich to dry our clothes, a 
imui like Weyerhaueser, who owns all this land here as far as your eye cun 
reacli — or a mind's eye can reach, almost. Oli, no, he can't atYord to put in dry 
rooms. No. \Miy not? Well, business is business. And so tlie logger, he flnds 
tliat he is nothing hut a living machine, not even treateil as well as a horse. 
When the horse is out of work he is glad of it. Wlien the wageworker is out of 
work he is up against it; they turn tlie hose on him in Sacramento. All right. 
Now, to show you just how we look at tliis: We say that in the early days a 
man came into this west('rn country — tins is only an example of tlie western 
country — when land was cheap, ami wlien politicians could l)(‘ bought for two 
for a nickel — that is the way we jiut it in our own languag(‘, understand — they 
got possession of this land— like Morgan and those fellows of the so-(’alled 
belter (‘lass, you know, that bribe legislators, as in th(‘ New Haven Railroad 
proiiosilion you know about. Tliey got out hen* and by liribing and grafting 
and gunning and one thing and another they got possession of this land, tliis 
for(‘St out here. And then they say to us: “You came loo late. We own this 
land.’’ “Where did you get it?’’ We know where they got It, they stole It. 
But they say: “ W(' liave a legal right,’’ and all that slulf, a law they made 
them.selves. Now, just to show you how we look at it, because that is the vital 
point, you know— \ on are talking now with a revolutionist. I believe I have 
the sychology of a revolutionist. And we look at tiiat as just as ridiculous as 
it won id be if we would go out into the for(‘st, and we would see a lot of squir- 
rels out tliere working, working hard gallan’ing nuts. 

Then in the winter we would go out there and w'e would sc^ the nuts piled 
high and tla^se same w'orking squirrids in misery. We would say to them, 
“What is the matter?” “Why,” they would say, “don’t you know what is tlm 
matter? Why. tlio.st‘ fat squirrids over tliere, th(‘y never worked, and they 
own all this forest here, ami when we produce the nuts w'o turn all the nuts 
over to those fat squirrels. And then th(\v have a lot of little clerks to sort 
out the wormy nuts, and on pay day they give us our snuff and our overalls 
and our hobnailed boots.” The w^ay the w’orker puts it the squirrel would get 
the wormy nuts. We claim that no man has any more right to own this earth 
than he has to own the air we breathe, that .Tolin 1). Itockefi'ller has no more 
right to say, “I owm that coal mine; I owm the coal down in the earth as far 
down as hell ” — you don’t have to go very lar in a coal mine to get to hell. 
You are in hell if you are in a coal mine, especially if it is Rockefeller’s coal 
mine, becau.se he murders more in proportion to the number than any other 
in the country. 

We say they have no right to own this. Right is a relative term. They will 
ow'n it just as long as they have the powder to owm It. And just the minute 
that w^e get the power w^e will do away with this thing of .some human beings 
owning the things that other human beings inu.st use in order to live. And 
now' I wdll become a real American again. Abraham liincoln said “the gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people.” Well, that is tame com- 
pared to the I. W. W., and our idea will prevail when those who are opposing 
it are forgotten. I believe that as much as that I am sitting here. We are 
the modern abolitionists fighting against wage slavery. Here Is one of our 
sayings: “The industries must be owmed by the people, operated by the people 
for the people, Instead of being owned by the few, operated by the many for 
the few.” And that in regard to social unrest. It is not the degree of exploita- 
tion so much as it is the fact of exploitation. If we remained In this room 
for many days here ,we would learn more about the room as we remained. 
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We would know that it was warmer in one corner and more cool in another. 
And so with any society — the longer we live in this capitalist society the more 
we learn about it. 

We have learned that the capitalist papers, as we call them, will lie, that 
they will lie — well, they will lie about the I. W. W. — see? And so, as the result 
of the lying and suggestions and misre]»resentations on the part of the press, 
the workers are losing confi<lence. You know we used to say in this country 
that a thing was true, and prove it was by saying we saw it in black and white. 
Well, a man would try to prove a thing by saying he siiw it in black and 
white in some of the papers in this c()untry now would be a candidate for the 
insane asylum. And so with the courts. Now, we are losing confidence in the 
law. We have but very little confidence. I am speaking frankly of the work- 
ing class all over the country and to those of the world; this applies to a more 
or less extent. The country most developed in<liistriaily will furnish to the 
more backward countries the image of their own fudire. Now, we are grad- 
ually losing respect for the law, because it is universally expressed in this 
way — there is one law for the rich and anotluT law for the poor. Everyone, 
generally speaking, will admit that if you steal a loaf of bread you go to jail; 
If you steal a railrojul, you go to Congress. N(>w, that is the way they express 
that idea. Now, the other class altenii)ts to hohl our class down by their 
high-handed methods, like the hop i)ick(*rs’ case. When you go to California 
you will hear about the hop plck(‘rs’ case. Two men are in jail, sentenced to 
life imprisonment. They dhln’t kill anybody. Everybody admits they didn’t 
kill anybody. They ^v('re telling the workers in that hop ram'h what tliey 
thought ouglit to be done. There was no drinking water there. Every way 
the conditions were unspeakabh*. T won’t take up your time with that. I 
expect you will get all of that in (kilifornia. But these two men are in jail. 

Now, it doesn’t matter what you think or what I think, in a way; what I 
moan is this, that going from one en<l of this country to tlie other, any working 
man who knows anything about it beliiwes those nuai are lnno(<'nt, and every 
day they are in jail — every day they are in Jail, just like rust eats iron, so 
confidence in tlie capitalist courts Is dying in the hearts of the workers. Now, 
they can be higliharuksl, like in Ludlow. Th(\v can fin' the tents there, and they 
did. And you ]mv(' heard that old saying, the shot is heard around the world. 
When they fired the tents of Imdlow they lighted fires in tlie hearts of the 
workers fliey lu'ver can put out. We are not patrioth* like we usc'd to be in 
the sense that we will fight for the other class to get markets. We do not take 
any stock in this foreign-market business at all. The world’s rnarki't for st(*el, 
the work(‘rs of the world prodiiei' the stei'l — and no matter wludln'r tlu' rail- 
road is built in China or in Knglaml, it matb'rs not to us as a class. We do 
tlie work, and all we get is wliat? As tlie wealth piles up on the one liand, 
misery piles up on the otlier, and the working class sc'c tliis. They know that 
labor produces all the wealth. Now this puts it so any child can understand it. 
You know we form habits of thought. Now we work('rs know that if our class 
wasn’t here on earth at all the other class would have to go to work. We know 
that well enough. If our class weren’t hero on earth and the otlicr class wanted 
shoes, for instance, they would have to go ahead and make them; and if they 
didn’t know how to make them tliey would have to learn how or go ban'foot. 
Now, the ditferenee between what we jiroduce and what we get is the amount 
of which we are robbed. All cai>ital is unpaid labor. Now, there are two annips 
in the world, the army of production and the army of destruction. The army 
of destruction is the military army ; that is one of Ihem. Now, the army of 
production feeds everybody. They produce it all; and what we want is for 
tlie army of destruction to disband and join the array of production, and then 
we who do tlie work won’t have to work so hard — won't have to work so long. 
We will have the world’s w<)rk to do, but we will have more help to do it, and 
then we \\on’t have the capitalist class — that class who say: “We own the 
earth and the machinery of proiluction.” We want to put them to work and 
make them do their share. In other words, we want to do away with the wage 
system and establish the cooperative system in its place. 

The labor process has taken the cooperative form, and the things that are 
used collectively must be owned collectively. And tiiis class struggle will never 
end until the workers of the world organize as a class and take possession of 
the earth and the machinery of production and abolish the wage system. 

Iilr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Thompson, assuming that we were all in accord 
with your ideas, your philosophy of industry, taking society as It is to-day, 
formeii of people With various views, with the majority not perhaps agreeing 
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with your theories of production, what would you say to this commission that It 
could do, either by recommendation to Congress, to tlie various State govern- 
ments, or to the workers — the people of the country — that would probably be 
accepted and would lead toward this newer society that you are speaking of? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Well, since you put it so broadly, that you recommend 
to all the different ones what to do: Now, I would, to tlie Government, for 
Instance, to put it that way, I look upon them as a committee of the capitalist 
class. But the government, political government, not the real ruling Govern- 
ment of the country; I don’t mean that — I mean the political government. I 
mean that I would recommend to this commission that they say to the repre- 
sentatives: To all whom it may concern: That the cause of social unrest is to 
be found in the mode of production; that a revolution is inevitable; that we 
may delay that revolution a little; we may hurry it a little, but we can’t stop it; 
and that everyone who is big enough to rise above local interests and see the 
inevitable should do all they can to lessen the birth pangs of the new society 
being born from the womb of the ohl. And to the capitalist class, I would say 
to them : “You are doomed. The best thing you can do is to look for a soft 
place to fall.” 

I\Ir. Thompson. That, I\Ir. Thompson, then, would be your practical sugges- 
tions to this commission? 

]\Ir. J. P. Thompson. I would absolutely think that that would save — if the 
ruling class of to-day were big enough to do that— I believe it wmuld save much 
misery in the worhl. 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t mean that, Mr. Thomp.son. 

Mr. .T. I*. Thompson. 1 don’t know 

Mr. Thompson. I mean your idea of what can he accornplislied. 

Mr. ,T. P. Tno^fpsoN. I lost one point. You asked me what I would rec- 
ommend to tlie w’orking people? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. ,r. P. Thomi'son. You .said all classes; it includes them. Generally, 
evc'rybody leaves them out except us. 

Mr. Thompson. It w'ould include them, of course? 

Mr. ,1. P. Thompson. AH right, wv would recommend to the working class 
that they organize as a class and depend for their labor laws, not upon the 
politician, but that they should organize and pass (he labor laws in the union 
and enforce tlimii on ttie job. Unlike the editor of the Seattle Record of the 
A. 1' of L — he says they, the A. F. of L., issue a paper. You aske<i them 
what (lie purpose of that union paper was, and he said — if I remember rightly, 
li(‘ said it was to teach the workers their rights under tlie law and to get 
them to w’ork for tlie passage of Ixdter hnvs. Now, our idea of a labor paper 
Is that it should teach the foolishness of going to those politicians to get 
tliese laws and that they slioulil pass the law in the union ami enforce it on 
the Job. If you w^anted to do away with child labor, organize and refuse to 
work with children. 

Mr. Thompson. Any other practical sugge.stions, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. ,T. P. Thompson. I believe that the way to do away with the unem- 
ployed is this: Now^ I mentioned a moment ago that there are two armies, 
the army of production ami the army of destruction. 1 Included the capitalists 
In tliat because when they eat it is de.^truc(ion of property. When the work- 
ingman eats, it is, in a sense, productive consumiition, like a locomotive eating 
C(»al. So, I say this: That — I don’t mean that literally; that it is real pro- 
duction consumption wdien I say the workman eats. I don’t mean that in the 
literal sense, but I mean it In one sense; but in regard to this army of pro- 
duction and the army of destruction, I want to use an illustration that I 
think will make clear the cause and cure for unemployment. Now, we will 
take the array of destruction In an enemy’s country. Suppose that there is 
only a certain amount of food to eat, and It is all in the form of bread ; sup- 
pose that when we come to see that that army of soldiers, the army of de- 
struction, we see that they have nothing to eat but bread. But that one part 
of the army got eight or ten loaves every day and the other part of the army 
had no bread at all. We would think they were crazy. We would say: “Put 
that army on rations; give each five loaves, or whatever is neces.sary so it 
will go around.” Now, we walk away from them, and we see the army of 
production, they do not live on bread — they do and they don't — they must 
have labor in order to live. Well, we see that some of that army get 8, 10, or 
12 hours labor, and the others have none at all. Well, what would we do? 
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We would know that it was warmer in one corner and more cool in another. 
And so with any society — the longer we live in this capitalist society the more 
we learn about it. 

We have learned that the capitalist papers, as we call them, will lie, that 
they will lie — well, they will lie about the I. W. W. — see? And so, as the result 
of the lying and suggestions and misre]»resentations on the part of the press, 
the workers are losing confi<lence. You know we used to say in this country 
that a thing was true, and prove it was by saying we saw it in black and white. 
Well, a man would try to prove a thing by saying he siiw it in black and 
white in some of the papers in this c()untry now would be a candidate for the 
insane asylum. And so with the courts. Now, we are losing confidence in the 
law. We have but very little confidence. I am speaking frankly of the work- 
ing class all over the country and to those of the world; this applies to a more 
or less extent. The country most developed in<liistriaily will furnish to the 
more backward countries the image of their own fudire. Now, we are grad- 
ually losing respect for the law, because it is universally expressed in this 
way — there is one law for the rich and anotluT law for the poor. Everyone, 
generally speaking, will admit that if you steal a loaf of bread you go to jail; 
If you steal a railrojul, you go to Congress. N(>w, that is the way they express 
that idea. Now, the other class altenii)ts to hohl our class down by their 
high-handed methods, like the hop i)ick(*rs’ case. When you go to California 
you will hear about the hop plck(‘rs’ case. Two men are in jail, sentenced to 
life imprisonment. They dhln’t kill anybody. Everybody admits they didn’t 
kill anybody. They ^v('re telling the workers in that hop ram'h what tliey 
thought ouglit to be done. There was no drinking water there. Every way 
the conditions were unspeakabh*. T won’t take up your time with that. I 
expect you will get all of that in (kilifornia. But these two men are in jail. 

Now, it doesn’t matter what you think or what I think, in a way; what I 
moan is this, that going from one en<l of this country to tlie other, any working 
man who knows anything about it beliiwes those nuai are lnno(<'nt, and every 
day they are in jail — every day they are in Jail, just like rust eats iron, so 
confidence in tlie capitalist courts Is dying in the hearts of the workers. Now, 
they can be higliharuksl, like in Ludlow. Th(\v can fin' the tents there, and they 
did. And you ]mv(' heard that old saying, the shot is heard around the world. 
When they fired the tents of Imdlow they lighted fires in tlie hearts of the 
workers fliey lu'ver can put out. We are not patrioth* like we usc'd to be in 
the sense that we will fight for the other class to get markets. We do not take 
any stock in this foreign-market business at all. The world’s rnarki't for st(*el, 
the work(‘rs of the world prodiiei' the stei'l — and no matter wludln'r tlu' rail- 
road is built in China or in Knglaml, it matb'rs not to us as a class. We do 
tlie work, and all we get is wliat? As tlie wealth piles up on the one liand, 
misery piles up on the otlier, and the working class sc'c tliis. They know that 
labor produces all the wealth. Now this puts it so any child can understand it. 
You know we form habits of thought. Now we work('rs know that if our class 
wasn’t here on earth at all the other class would have to go to work. We know 
that well enough. If our class weren’t hero on earth and the otlicr class wanted 
shoes, for instance, they would have to go ahead and make them; and if they 
didn’t know how to make them tliey would have to learn how or go ban'foot. 
Now, the ditferenee between what we jiroduce and what we get is the amount 
of which we are robbed. All cai>ital is unpaid labor. Now, there are two annips 
in the world, the army of production and the army of destruction. The army 
of destruction is the military army ; that is one of Ihem. Now, the army of 
production feeds everybody. They produce it all; and what we want is for 
tlie army of destruction to disband and join the array of production, and then 
we who do tlie work won’t have to work so hard — won't have to work so long. 
We will have the world’s w<)rk to do, but we will have more help to do it, and 
then we \\on’t have the capitalist class — that class who say: “We own the 
earth and the machinery of proiluction.” We want to put them to work and 
make them do their share. In other words, we want to do away with the wage 
system and establish the cooperative system in its place. 

The labor process has taken the cooperative form, and the things that are 
used collectively must be owned collectively. And tiiis class struggle will never 
end until the workers of the world organize as a class and take possession of 
the earth and the machinery of production and abolish the wage system. 

Iilr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Thompson, assuming that we were all in accord 
with your ideas, your philosophy of industry, taking society as It is to-day, 
formeii of people With various views, with the majority not perhaps agreeing 
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Commissioner O’Connell. You mean destruction of property to obtain your 
ends? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Well, to the point of destruction of property, you know 
that is such a question that you want me to answer it ri^tht off the bat, so I 
will go a little further: I believe that If there is n man behind you who is 
going to kill you now, I would kill him to save you. So I not only believe in 
destruction of property, but I believe in the de.struction of human life if It 
will save human life. You understand? And so on. Now, it is all a relative 
term. So when you ask me do I believe in destruction of property, I don’t 
as a general principle believe in the destruction of property, but as betwe<in 
the destruction of property and the <iestructioa of human life, let the proi)erty 
go. I believe like the old abolitionists used to say: “One drop of blood shed 
by a master’s lash outweighs a nation’s gold.’’ 

Commissioner O’Connell. If your organization was involved In a strike in 
which great niimlxTS, a small or large nnmher of your members were engaged 
in battling for what you consider increased opportunities of life 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And it came to a question of where in order to 
win that it would be necessary to destroy ]>roperty, in an event of that kind, 
what would you do? 

Mr. J. P. TjtoMi'soN. Well, I wouldn’t like to .see a strike won, and have it 
go out through the country that it was won becau.se we destroyed property. 
I will tell you why. I do not want to be misiuulerstood on that. 

The I. W. W. teaches that the greatest weai)on in the hands of the working 
class is economic power. Now', w'hat I mean by that is w’e are the living parts 
of industry. All w'o have to do is to fold our arms and industry is paralyzed. 
If there was a street car strike and the motorman was a scab, I wauild much 
prefer to S('e them stop that car by use of their economic pow'er than with a 
brickbat or club. In other words, 1 w'ould much prefer as a It'sson to tlie other 
workers who are fighting, instead of destroying tlie street ear in times of a 
street ear strike that tliey sliould stop that car by shutting oil’ the juice at the 
power house. Tliat w'ould be a les.son. 

Commi.>sioner ()’('onneii. Wliat is tlH‘ total nuMubersldp of tlie I. W. W.? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. Tlie total memliership of (lie 1. W. W., 1 don’t know, 
liut I say tliis 

(\ Pimissioiier O’Connell. I am taking Mr. St. .lohn’s w'ord for it. 

]\h P. Thompson. I will .say St. John doesn’t know either. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. lie is .secretary. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. I know' he is; hul just like the A. F. L., they don’t know 
Iiow' many members they liavi* got. Tii(‘ A. F. L., for instanci* 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am not talking about tlie A. F. of L. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. 1 am only using tliat a,s an illustration; they don’t 
know how many nienibers they have got, because they have one man that 
belongs to four or five unions, and they call him five wdien he is only one. I 
know' a man wdio is a member of a carpenter’s union, and he is a machinist; 
yet he is one and the same man. What I mean w'hen J say nieiiibcrs of (he 
I. W. W. is the actual paid up members. I don’t know'. St. Jolm knows more 
about that, because he has got the books. 

Commissioner O’Connell, He said about 13, (XK). 

Mr. J. P. Thomp.son. Yes; I expect tliat is quite a big iiiinilier, 13,000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The reason I w'as asking 

]\Ir. J. P. Thompson. What I w'ant to say is, the membership of the I. W. W. 
is n(d to be reckoned by the aiisolute paid-up memliers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The rea.'-on I ask is because the siatement made 
by you that the red blood 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. That is what I said. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). Is made up in this membership in 
the I. W. W. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. No; you misunderstand me. I said that an organiza- 
tion that stood for the present system and did not have a revolutionary goal, 
could not rally to its support any red-blooded members of the working class; 
that the red-blooded members of the working class believe this system is 
only a passing stage, in the economic development of mankind. No one who 
has any intelligence, I mean, and red blood at the same time — and anybody — of 
cour.se, if you believe in slavery, because I have no use for anyone who be- 
lieves In slavery, I despise a man, or I despise nothing more than I do a 
contented slave. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Am I to understand you compare the 3,000,000 
organized workers in th(‘ trade-union 

Mr. J. P. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About 3,000,000, Including the labor organizations 
which are members — these 3,000,000 are entirely ignorant of the situation? 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. No. I say that— if you will remember, I said— my 
memory is better than yours — I said I believe the red-blooded members of the 
American Federation of Labor would support the I. W. W. better than they 
would their own program. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, as I take it, as compared to the members 
having the red blood it is indicated by their membership in your organization? 

Mr. J. P. ’riioMPHON. What I have in mind when I say that they are red 
blooded is tliat — I was in I he Lawrence strike. I was general organizer in 
the Lawrence strike, and I had occasion to see that the miners, the coal 
miners, you know, and so on — the money poured in, and they supported us 
in this country, enthusiastically, and their letters show, “ You have got the 
only dope, go to it.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you anything more? [After a pause.] 
That will be sultlcient. You are excused. 

Mr. Thompson, call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Pauly. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY PARLY. 

Mr, Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. Pauly. Henry Pauly. 

Mr. Thompson. And your juhlress? 

Mr. Pauly. 813 Eighth Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. And your present position? 

Mr. Pauly. Clearing lands at l>u Pont, Wash. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there such an organization as the Itinerant Workers’ 
Union? 

Mr. Pauly. There is an international order of itinerant workers; this is 
Local 22. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any connection with that? 

Mr. Pauly. I am chairman of the union. 

Mr. Thompson. In the w'ork you say you are doing, clearing land, is that in 
connection wmth your nnlon, or this matter ? 

Mr. Pauly. In conne(‘tion wdth it, part of it. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of organization is the Itinerant Workers’ Union? 

Mr. Pauly. The Itinerant Workca-.s’ Union is composed of men following con- 
struction w'ork, following the harvest fields, bridge builders, men doing all 
seasonal work, men following timbering, lumbering, most all seasonal work. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it atllliatv'd with any other labor organization? 

Mr. Pattly. Fraternally, yes, sir ; with the A. F. of L. 

Mr, Thompson. Where tiro most of the members located in your union, the 
international organization as a whole? 

]\Ir. Pauly. The international organization is at Cincinnati, Ohio; Jeff Davis 
is president of the international order, and Harry Shriber is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Thompson, Where is the principal membership, in the East or Middle 
i<tates, or the West here? 

Mr. Pauly. In the East, the order is new' in the West. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the i)urpose of your union? 

Mr. Pauly. The puri)ose of this union is to keep the itinerant w'orkers from 
going and taking strikers’ places, Jo get the men to organize, to better their con- 
ditions, to help their conditions during the winter months when there is no 
work. 

Mr, Thompson. Are .you engaged in w'ork of that kind here in Seattle? 

Mr. Pauly. Yes; I have been engaged In that work since the 2eth of De- 
cember. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, In your own way, tell us what you are doing in that 
work, when you started, where you have worked, and how you work, 

Mr. Pauly. Last November 1 finisheil up with the Government work. I was 
out of employment, and I shipped from Spokane to Lewiston, Mont. I paid two 
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dollars and a half for the shipment to Lewiston. They were paying two dollars 
and a quarter a day for workers. I left Spokane, and I met a train that was 
going to Harlow with a bunch of men shipped from Seattle here. I forget the 
name of the little station on the Milwaukee whore we met iliem. Anyway, 
when the Spokane shipment met the train from Seattle, we were all crowde<l 
so that there was not standing room for the men in there. They crowded us 
from Spokane into the car there, and we were in there from 9.80 that morn- 
ing until away along the next afternoon without water or any place to lay 
down ; some of lliem could not even stand up, the way they crowded us in 
there, and when we got to I^wiston there was about four or live hundred men 
laying around the prairie there, and they didn’t know where the next bite to 
eat was to come from, and there was no work — the majority of the camps were 
closing down. 

It was Sunday afternoon when I got to Lewiston. Monday morning there 
was a sign on the board — the Milwaukee road Iiad a man catcher there, what 
they call a man catcher. When they needed any men up on the line, they 
would post it on the blackboard and load up the men and ship them up the 
line. They wanted 150 men at Amhurst, material yard men, Monday morning, 
and I landed there Sunday. I went down to the deiiot Monday morning, and 
I was one of the 150 men they picked for Amhurst. I went up there, and 
when I got there there was 150 men at Amhurst on a grub strike. The men 
demanded another cook or they wouldn’t go out until they got another cook. 
They were paying five dollars and a half board, and they demanded some- 
thing to eat. So they wouldn’t furnish them another cook, and the men that 
didn’t go out that imu'nuig to go to work, they fin'd them. So they ran 150 
nx'ii of ns that was idle and had shipped to Lewiston to Amhurst. The men 
were comiielled to go to work, a lot of them hadn’t eaten for a number of days. 
We \vore forced to go to work. I went out witli the men after dinner, and I 
guess I looked pretty good to the foreman, and he put me to bucking ties, 
what they call bucking ties. The rest of the nu'n were put In ditTer('nt gangs, 
steei gangs, and so on. I was taken dowm to a pile of logs, about 85 feet away 
from the dock. That was a cro.s.s-pllo or bunch of ties left there, and I w-as 
told I was to get a cent and a half a tie. I started to buck some green rail- 
road ti('s tlu'i-e. They were fir ties, green, that had been piled there, and I had 
about 45 feet to carry tlu'.se ties up on a branch on a fiat car and pile them. 
I noticed otlur fellows that had been there, and .some of the ties w^ere piled 
so I'lat they w’ore pulling the.se ties dow’ii from a pile that w-as piled along 
parallel with the railroad track. They used a pick or roll. I spoke to the time- 
keeper, and ho said, “ Your turn will come next, you will get a good pile, we 
divide that up.” I finished a couple of cars bucking the.sc piles ot ties, carry- 
ing them. The next car I got I wimt a car where I could pull them off of the 
pile wdth a pick or roll. Well, I di<ln’t get that car. They gave me another 
car to carry up. So I left the car there, and I told him It wa.s pay day, if he 
could nol gi\e mo a car the same as the others, I was taking equal chances. Ho 
told me he had no other work for me, if I didn’t w'ant to buck ties I would have 
to go and get my time. 

I went to work and got my time and they chargi'd me a dollar hospital fee 
for the ho.spital, and then I had to go back to I^w4ston to get my money. The 
men had quite a time getting their money. After the men quit work there 
they had to go dowm to Lewiston to get their iiay. I didn’t have a whole lot 
coming, and I had to go back up the line to get wfiiat they call a traveling 
stake. I went to the gang there and w(‘nt to wmrk for the McHrath Service 
Co. They had a bunch of Americans and a bunch of Bulgarians. The w'hlte 
men were boarded with the Western Commi.ssary Co. and the Bulgarians had 
a camp of their own and were buying the raw material from the Western 
Commissary Co., and the Western Commissary Co. was supplying them a cook 
free gratis. The food that they furni.shed there was in such conditUin that the 
men possibly could not stay. There was dysentery the same as we had In the 
Army in 1898 at Jacksonville, Fla. I worked there as long as I could. I went 
back to Lewiston and went to work. The frost had come and they could not 
work the servicing gang; they could not lay the rails. When I got to Lewiston 
there was about four or five hundred men laying around the prairie and more 
men coming down from the camps and still shipping in from St. Louis, Spo- 
kane, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and St. Louks, and things were getting pretty 
desperate there. We could get nothing to eat and the men could not get their 
time. They had trouble getting their money from the railroad company. 
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and I tried to organize the men, and we tried to get the city attorney at Lewis- 
ton to collect our time, so that we could get away from Lewiston. 

We could not organize the men, so I went to the city officials at Lewiston 
to force or hif?Ve the railroad company give us a pass back to where they 
shlpptHi us from. They called a special council meeting there on Monday, and 
I explained conditions as they were, and they took it up with the railroad 
company, and tlie railroad company started to ship us wherever we were 
shipped from — west ; any way — we wanted to go to Spokane or Seattle, hut 
they wouldn’t ship the eastern shlpinenl farther east than Mowhridge, N. Dak., 
so that the majority of men coming down from the work shipped to Seattle. 
That brought quite an influx of men into Seattle here. At that time Jeff 
Davis, the internal ional president of the Inpumatiomil Itinerant Workers or 
Hoboes of America, was trying to organize here in the city all unemployed 
to get some means of feeding and housing the men there were in the city, 
and there wer(‘ men coming in from Mont ami, and they would make quite an 
army of unemployed. I got in the order or joined the union, the hobos’ union, 
and with the assistance of th(‘ citizens here we managed to get a hotel here, 
tlur old Provident Hospital on Sixth and Madison. 

The Itinerant Workers’ Union elected me ns their chairman. The central 
labor council here in the city that was paying rcmt for the building placed 
me in the building there as suiuM-intendent of the building. During the time 
1 was in the hotel we registered some 2,1.M)0 men. We took care of the men; 
the men got Iwo meals a day here; those that worked got three meals — the 
men that would saw wood or carry wood got three meals a day and the others 
got two, and then we would place out num as the work came in. We placed 
a lot of men out among the rancluM-s h(‘re; they got $10 a month, and some 
$15 a month, from these small ranches and hoard. In February the Itinerant 
Workers’ Union took up land chairing. I took one contract to clear an aiTe 
out at (Ireen Lake. We chaariMl an acre of grouml in a day. Fifty of the men 
w'ont out and chaired up th(‘ mu’c in a day. With that 50 imm we had $50 left 
on the first contract that we paid part payment on a stump puller, and we 
bought a stumi) puller and bought other tooKs, and we started to contract 
clearing land out of the city, clearing city property. 

Wo done some wrecking liere. The hoboes’ union went to anybody to make 
it a self-supporting institution from the 17th of February up to the present 
time; but our num, the maiority are out in the harvest tields now. They have 
the trouble that most of the jobs they (‘an’t stay at long enough, as there are 
generally three crmvs to the job that the num are working on, seasonal work, 
which Is only work that only lasts a certain poriod. ’Phe men have got to 
move, and every time a nmn makes a move it costs him money, and when the 
winter months come the man is here stranded in the city and no work here. 
All the work here is seasonal work; there is nothing permanent, and we have 
made all the efforts ve can to make permanent w'ork for the seasonal workers 
here, and the only solution that we can see at this time is to put the — give 
the itinerant workers a chance to work on idle lands. We have made all the 
efforts that w'e can, but we wasn’t very successful in getting wmrk. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any place now wdiere you are working on idle land? 

Mr. Pauly. We have a few men that are staying here keeping up the organi- 
zation with me. There are 17 of us that are clearing 80 acres at Du Pont, 
Wash., which we are tinishing, and we will finish next Tue.sday. 

Mr. Thompson. What is it your intention to do wdth that land? 

Mr. Pauly. We are clearing that for the Uoy & Roy Milling Co. 

Mr. Thompson. You are not clearing it for the purpo.se of putting it into 
agriculture for yourselves, but for another company? 

Mr. Pauly. Clearing it for the Roy & Roy Milling Co. at .so much an acre. 

Mr. Thompson. What other kind of work have you got here for the workers 
in order to take care of those who are out of work because of seasonal em- 
ployment?^ 

Mr. Pauly. Well we have placed men — we have placed about 2000 men in 
different lines of work as the work came up. We have averaged 500 men In 
one night at the Hotel de Gink last winter here. Some days we have fed 
over 900 meals a day to men that were out of employment. 

Mr. Thompson. WTiere do you get the money to pay for these meals? From 
the work of the men, or how? 

Mr. Pauly. The men have a fund that they call the kitty. After a man has 
earned a little money he would put some money in the general fund. Then 
we divide the men into what we call flying squads; we put one man on the 
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bread detail, and another man on the milk, and so on, and one man would go to 
work cleaning out a dairy for the milk that comes back, and we would Imvo a 
man sorting spuds at the commission houses on Western Avenue. That is 
where we got our food su}>ply here last winter for tlie unemployed! 

Mr. Thompson. Have you carried on any agricultural effort other than what 
you have named? 

Mr. Pauly. We have placed men, but as far as the union itself Is concerned 
we have not. We have placed a considerable number of men throughout the 
country in agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the .scale of wages paid in this ter^'itory for farm 
work and ranch work and clearing land, and so on, the different kinds of work 
you people do? 

Mr, Pauly. The wages are very poor. Lots of the small ranches pay from 
$15 to $20 a month and board. Some of the big dairy ranches pay from $35 
to $45 a month. 

Mr. Thompson. With hoard and room? 

Mr. Pauly. With hoard and room. For the common labor the wages run from 
a dollar and a half to two and a quarter. 

Mr. Thompson. Does he feed him.self, then? 

Mr. Pattly. He feeds himself and pays his hoard an<l hospital fee. 

Mr. Thompson. That is, working generally for a company? 

Mr. Pauly. That is working for a company. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you do any work for lumber compani(^? 

Mr. Pauly. Yes. sir ; I have worked for lumber companies the biggest part of 
my life. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what part of the State? 

Mr. Pauly. I have worked in Wisconsin, Michigan, Arizona, and have worked 
around this State for a number of year.s. 

Acting Chairman Co^'njons. lias your Itinerant Workers Union placed men 
with lumber companies? 

IMr. Pauly, The men place themselves generally with the lumber companies ; 
we had no call from any lumber company for men since we organized. 

Acting Chairman Conimons. How do you find these 2,000 jobs — place the men? 

Mr. Pauly. Tliey come in over the telephone. We createil an employment 
ofT^e while we were at the hotel, ami advertised in the want column. People 
came there asking for help at the employimmt office. 

A(hng Chairman Commons. IIow many of your men went Into the lumber 
business, logging and so on? 

Mr. Path.y. 'The men as they left didn’t leave word where they were going. 
They were going and coming. 

Acting Cluurman Commons. You don’t know how many went into that. What 
report Imve you from those that came back comparing their positions in the 
lumber and logging camps and In the lumber mills Avith other work that you 
have. How does it compare? 

Mr. Pauly. Well, the conditions are different. Some camps work different 
hours. The sanitary conditions of the camps are different. Some camps chang(‘ 
crews frequently, and others have a pretty .stea<ly crew. Some camps are 
different. Some make a practice of having three gangs. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. What do you mean by three gangs? 

Mr. Pauly. One gang working, one gang coming, and another gang going. 

Commissioner Lennon. How do you expect to effect any permanent relief 
for these people unless you work out some plan whereby you can locate them 
on land — or have you any such Idea in view as that? 

IMr. Pauly. Why that was about all we could .see at the time of depression, 
was idle land, clearing the land. There was no other work here, there was noth- 
ing permanent in the line of work. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever tried to cooperate with the gi^vernor of 
the State, or the legislature? 

Mr. Pauly. That Is what we were agitating to do, to get some State land to 
work In the winter time when we have nothing to do — to clear it. 

Commissioner Lennon, Yes; but I mean, have .some of these idle worker.s 
cured of that habit of being itinerant workers and make permanent citizens of 
them, and give them land and have them and their families work it. 

Mr. Paut.y. The majority of the itinerant worker.s if they were given a chance 
to take a permanent Job would gladly take it, but they u.sually keep us going. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you taken this up at all with any organ- 
ization of employers 4 ?ngaged in seasonal work, like lumber people or others? 
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Mr. Pauly. We have been to many of them looking for contracts to cut 
cordwood and cut cedar posts. We have gotten work wherever we could get 
it. We have solicited work and had men going around to different office build- 
ings and sol letting work and advertised for work throughout the country here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When you take contracts, wliat terms do you 
make, by the day or job — (jr how? 

Mr. Pauly. We take it by the acre or cord, or any way we can’t get work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, how do you divide up among the 
members? 

Mr. Pauly. It is according to how the men work. They may divide equally 
among those that are working together. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On tl»e clearing of the land? 

Mr. Pauly. Tliey .sliare tlie expenses and have an equal division. They co- 
operatively work the land that we are working on now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where does the title lie — who owns the stump 
puller? 

Mr. Pauly. It belongs to the union, the men that have paid for it. Differ- 
eat men put in differiint time at clearing, and have iiaid foi* it. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. You keep account of the work and divide it 
according to the number of hours? 

Mr. Pauly. The men that work on tlie jol) equally divide it among them- 
selves. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How much are you making by that method? 

Mr. Pauly. That varies. Sometinu's we make wages and other times we 
don’t make wages. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. What do you call wages? 

Mr. l^AULY. Two dollars and a half a day is wliat wo call wages liere for 
labor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you get that in the lumber camps and saw- 
mills? 

Air. Pauly. Yes, sir; on .sonii^ wm-k ; and on others you <lon’t. 

Acting Chairman C’ommons. Dn railroad con.«t ruction work? 

Mr. Pauly. On railroad consi ruction work they pay from $2 to $2.25 in 
these railroad canifts. Most construction work is $1.75. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Doi's that include board? 

Mr. Pauly. No, sir; you pay your own board out of that and the hospital 
foe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it quite general, paying hospital fees through- 
out tills country? 

Mr. Pauly. You pay hospital fees most every job you go to, and if you 
change camps with the same company you pay twice a month. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does everybody in tlie State of Washington pay 
hospital fees? 

Mr. Pauly. Wherever you go all these employees pay hospital fees. 

Commissioner Lennon. We have luaird a great deal about it here. 

Mr. Patti.y. That is legal here, to charge you a hospital fee two or three 
times a month if you happmi to change camps. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. How many, or did you ever gue.ss, how many 
itinerant workers there are? 

Mr. Paiu.y. Alost of them are itinerant workers; there are no permanent 
factories here. It is most all timber work and seasonal work, harvest and so 
forth. The majority of the men in this State follow that line of work, outside 
of the few lucky ones that lane something permanent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do many of them have families? 

Mr, Pauly. Some have. We had quite a few men shipped out here by the 
railroad companies that had families in the East last winter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the East? 

Mr. Pauly. Yes; that is where you have your majority of itinerant workers. 
Those here in the West are shipped out from the East by the rairoad com- 
panies. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the way they got here? 

Mr. Pauly. That is the way they got here; shipped here by the railroad 
companies for railroad work — different construction work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where do they get the jobs in the East — the 
employment offices? 

Mr. Pauly. That is where the employment offices generally send these itin- 
erant workers from, Is the East; the majority of them. The majority of them 
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that were stranded last winter were fellows from the East, sent out here by 
the different employment firms, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Chicago. 
I expect after the construction work closed down they were up against It and 
they came to the coast because the railroad companies would not transport 
them back east farther than North Dakota. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you maintain these headquarters this sum- 
mer? 

Mr. Pauly. We have a home at 813 Eighth Avenue, which Is closed. We 
have one man taking care of our quarters. We have our bedding and tools 
stored In the place. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any more questions? 

IMr. Thompson. One more question. In this work you do around here In 
organizing the men is there any attitude that they take with reference to join- 
ing in sympathy strikes or otherwise? 

]Mr. Pauly. The men that join the hoboes union must take an oath that he 
will never act as a strike breaker. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the men that join pretty generally observe that pledge? 

Mr. Pauly. They have observed it here last winter when they tried to get 
strike breakers f(^r Tacoma. The first place they came to was the Hotel de 
Gink to get a crew of men, and they were hooted out of the building. They 
wer(‘ not very successful In getting a crew to open up the smelter. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Anything further you wish to add ns to what 
recommendations w'o ought to make, for Instance, to the Federal Government 
or the Slate government as to what they should do? 

Mr. pATTLY. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. WTiat w'ould you .suggest? 

Mr. Pauly. I w-ish to state that the majority of the men on the road are 
not there of their own frt^' will. They are placed there through false repre- 
.siMitations by the employment otlice that ships them out to the different work. 
The men get out there and don’t get enough money to get back to where they 
came from. They get .shabby In tlieir clothes and get down and out. 

It is not the man’s fault. There ought to be restrictions in regard to ship- 
ping men from one State to the other. They loa<l the men down there int<* 
c.ars; the men arc not given water for days at a time; they will not even get 
fresh Walter. They have to water hogs and cattle when they transport them 
over t')C country. They don’t do that for the men w'hen they ship them to the 
countiy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What kind of ears are they generally shipped in? 

Mr. Pat'ly, Generally old passenger coaches. They put them on the back 
of the train and haul them through the country. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who pays the fare? 

Mr. Pauly. The railroad company that uses them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are shlppe<l out for railroad purposes? 

Mr. P.\ULY. The railroad company generally furnishes free transportation for 
the railroad contractors that are doing railroad wwk. 

Acting Chairnan Commons. You .say most of them start out in the East doing 
railroad construction work. Don’t they come out and work In the harvest? 

Mr. Pauly. They will find w’ork if they can. and I liave talked to the men, 
and most of tlKuii generally start their western trip In that way, ship out to 
w'ork in the West. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Don’t they come to work on ranches or farms 
or in the harvest? 

Mr. Pauly. Some of them come for the? harvest, hut the harvest is generally 
only as far as North Dakota. Generally llie men shipi>ed Into Montana and 
Idaho and those i)lace.s have been shipped there to do railroad construction 
W'ork. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they all English .si)eaking? 

Mr, Pauly. Some are and some are not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In your union, I mean. 

Mr. Pauly. Ours are all English-speaking men. The foreigners are all 
organized, generally. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What? 

Mr. Pauly. All the foreigners that are on these construction works are gen- 
erally organized and are contracted for by the season. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are not organized into any union? 

Mr. Pauly. Not in pur union. They are all English-speaking people In our 
union. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. The others are under contract? 

Mr. Pauly. The majority of the Bulgarians are generally organized among 
themselves. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who owns the Hotel de Gink? 

Mr. Pauly. Why, the hotel was owned by the Sisters. That is, the old hos- 
pital that was used temporarily to place the unemployed men here last winter 
during the time of depression. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you rented It? 

Mr. Pauly. We have rented the place, and the central labor council organiza- 
tion is paying our rent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they paying the rent now? 

Mr. Pauly. It is out of existence. That existed up until the 27th of April. 
After things opened up and we got most of the men, the unemployed, to work 
and we closed up the hotel. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What rent was paid for it? 

• Mr. Pauly. Fifty-live dollars a month, whicl» organizcMl labor paid; organized 
labor paid the rent for the unemployed here in the city last winter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have nuunbers employed around the <‘ily 
taking up various jobs of work? For instance, you say >ou wrecked some 
buildings? 

Mr. Pauly. Yes; we wrecked buildings here last winter for fuel. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do your members demand the standard rate of 
wage and hours of work throughout the city? 

Mr. Pauly. We haven’t the chance to denmnd anything. We were lucky to 
get work last winter. There was no chama^ to demand anything. We w(*nt to 
work wherever we could get work. We had 25 men that worked at Bellevue, 
clearing land, that did not have no cover nowhere, no shelter of any kind there 
for ov(‘r a month ; was working out in the rain, and lU'ver had a chance to 
change clothes or anything, in a continuous rain. 

Commissioner 0’(jOnneix. Do you think that the employers or those securing 
work for tliem took advantage of the fact that your members were in that 
condition who needed work, regardless of waiges? 

Mr. Pauly. They certainly took advantage of us here last winter, because 
we was down and out, no money, no w’ork, and they took advantage in giving 
us work, and as far as wag(‘s w(‘re concermsl, lots of times after we earneil 
the money, in getting the mom^y. We ha\e ngiit at this time a number of cases 
in court for work that was done by the men tliat wii could not get no money for 
after the work was done, b(‘cause tlH‘ condition we was in, lots of people took 
advantage of us, for this reason, that we lia<l no way (d' protecting ourselves. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you take work that union men w’ould otherwise 
have done? 

Mr. Paulv. We tried to get wau-k that did not interfere with any organized 
labor. 

Commissioner T^ennon. Your story .seems to indicate that you built up what 
we might call — perhairs, in otln'r countries they lia\e naiia^s — cooperative em- 
ployment ageiuies? 

Mr. Pauly. We had a cooperative employment agency while we had the 
hotel ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean your whole s( Iieme is a cooperative employ- 
ment agency? 

Mr. Pauly. It is one help the other cooiieratively. That is tiie way we ex- 
isted last winter — by cooperation. 

Commissioner Lennon. I waiuld suggest to you that you study the question of 
getting on the land permanently. 

Mr. Pauly. We have studieil it, and we know' wimt we can clear It for in 
dltferent ways. We have 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, to clear the land and let tlie other fellow 
work on? 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean clear it for yourself. 

Mr. l*AULY. I tliink we wouhl have a pretty hard job In getting anything 
around this country. We are very lucky to get the work without getting land 
of our owm. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is .sufflclent. 

The commission will now stand adjourned. We will meet to-morrow morning 
at 9.30 instead of 10 o’clock. The witnesses will please be here at 9.30. ‘ 

(Whereupon, at 4.45 o’clock p. m. of this Wednesday, August 12, 1914, the 
couuiilasion adjourned to meet to-morrow\ August 13, 1914, at 9.30 o’clock a. m. ) 
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Seattuc, Wash., Thursday, August IS, 1914—9.30 a. m. 

Present: Commissioners Commons (acting chairman), Garretson, O’Connell, 
and Lennon ; also W. O .Thompson, Esq., counsel. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will be in order. Mr. Thompson, 
call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Page. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PAUL E. PAGE. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. Page. Paul E. Page. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 

Mr. Page. Buckley, Wash. 

Mr. Thompson, And your business? 

Mr. Page. I am president of the Page Lumber Co. ; in the lumber business. 

Mr. Thompson. What branch of the lumber business are you in? 

Mr. I’AGE. In the manufacture of lumber and logging. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the manufucture of the raw material ; are you mak- 
ing shingles? 

Mr. Page. We don’t make shingles, and we are not what is called a linishing 
mill. W«^ try to get our lumber on the cars as near the log as possible— do as 
little finishing as possible. 

]\lr. 'J’hompson. How long have you been engaged in the lumber business? 

Mr. Page. Nineteen years. 

Mr. Thompson. In this country? 

Mr. Page. In this Stale. 

Mr. Thompson. About how large an establishment have you got? 

Mr. Page. Our mill capacity is 00, (HK) feet a day. 

^Ir. Thompson. Aliout how man> num during the height of the sesison would 
you employ? 

Mr. Page. Our force to-day is 138 men. 

Mr. Thompson. Is this tin season now for the work? 

Mr. Page. That is our legular working force. We keep that force the year 
around. 

Mr. Thompson. What vaages. as far as you know, are generally paid for the 
ditf(‘i(Mi classes of work in this State in tlie lumber industry? 

Mr. P v(.E. In our sawmill — this is sawmill work, does not include the yard — 
the minimum wage is .$2.50, and the maximum is .$0, and the average wage 
IS $3.02. 

Mr. Thompson. What would be the wage in the yard, as you have it? 

!Mr. Page. The wage in the yaTd has a minimum of $2 2.5, and a maximum of 
$2.25, and the average is $2.25. 

Mr. Thompson. What would we understand hy the yards; do you do any 
logging? 

Mr. I'AGE. The yard Is where the lumber is handled after it is manufactured. 
IrPthe logging camp the minimum is ,$2.50, and the maximuni is $5.75, and the 
average is .$3.48; that Is, for the logger.s. The railroad has a minimum of $2.2.5, 
and a maximum of $2.25, and an average of .$2.25 a day. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, according to that statement, Mr. Page, the lowest 
wage you pay to any of the labor is ,$2.25 a da> ? 

Mr. Page. This statement Is made up on the last six months’ operations. At 
that time the lowest wage we paid was $2.25. That was on the logging, and on 
the railroad, and in the mill yard. Mb* are now paying $2 on the logging rail- 
road ; that is, railroad work — the laying of the ties and work of that kind, 
$2 now. 

Mr. Thompson. What, so far as your co.^v. at ion has gone, Mr. Page, is the 
condition of labor in the lumbering industry in this State? 

Mr. Page. Well, I have not noticed any more uneasiness in the labor in the 
woods and in the mills of late than there has been at all times since I have 
been in the business for 19 years, with the exception of the hard times in 1895, 
1896, and 1897. At that time there was not so much unrest. And at that time 
we paid in the yard 90 cents a day, and we did not pay it in money. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had any conflicts Mith labor, what is ordinarily 
called strikes? 

’ Mr. Page. None whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the Page Lumber Co. had any? 
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Mr Paol, Never. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not the men working for you are 
organized at all? 

Mr. PAOK. 1 have never seen any organization. It has never come to me. 1 
do not heli(‘ve they are. 

Mr. Tuoaipson. VVitli reference to tlie wages you pay, you mean to say that 
i.s tlie ordinary wage tJiat the workers get in the industry in this State? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say — were you here yesterday? 

Mr. Page, Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear the testimony regarding the mill down at 
Oentraliu, I think it was? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If those facts were true they would be exceptional, would 
they not? 

Mr. Page. Yes. But I do not think they are true. I have not seen that 
time statement, but I think the face of that time statement will show the 
wage was paid to a boy, not to a man. You cun not liire men in the State 
of VViishlngtoii to work anyv\luTe for .$1.85 a day. 1'1 h' employment olhees 
here are jiosted. Anybody can read tliem on the outside, on the bulletin 
boards, .$2.1ir), $2 a day. 1 do not know wliy a man would work for .$1.35 when 
he can step Into the employment olllce and get a job for ,$2.25 a day, and hire 
if he is a skilled lumberman, if he can get that 

Mr. Thompson. Have the lumbermen got an a.ssociation? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you an oHicer of that association? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they keep pretty well in touch with tlie general con- 
ditions of the trade throughout the State through tlieir as.sociation? 

Mr. Page. Yi's; that is the object of the a.ssociation. 

Mr. TiioAtpsoN. Do lliey through tliis association know in a general way 
of tlie wages paid all over the Slat(‘ for the labor? 

Mr. i*A(;E. No, sir; tlie association as an a.s.sociatioii has nothing to do with 
that. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean llirough that would the men keep pretty well in- 
foniH'd witli the labor market? 

Mr. Page. Yes; you would in talking with members of the association us 
you meet them at llu' assoeiation meetings. 

Mr. Thoaip.son. Wliat kind of men usually work in the logging camps and 
ill and around the mills? 

Mr. Page, In the logging eainps; that is, 4he logging camps proper that 
get out the logs, that is skilled lnl)or, and it is composed largely of young 
men ami mostly of unmarried men. They are a higli-strung class of fellows 
and r('eklt‘ss; tlii'y are in a reckh'ss biisine.ss, a risky business, and they throw 
their money away; they are men of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, take the men that work in these lumber camps gen- 
erally, how long a year do they hav(" — how much work do they have in the 
camp? 

Mr, T’age, Why most of tlie logging camps run the .season through. Here 
in the Sound country as the winter approaches and as the timber is cut off 
on tlie lower hwels we are going back into the mountains, and conditions are 
changing here .siunewhat now. A good many of tlie camps are up in the 
mountains where tlie snow compels them to stop logging in the wintertime, 
but as a general thing the camps run the year around. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you make an estimate as to about how much work- 
take the lumbi'r camps as a whole— the men would have during the year? It 
has lieen stated here it is seasonal work. 

Mr. IbvGE, No, sir; it is not seasonal work in this State. Last year we did 
not lo.se a day ; wo worked during the whole winter. 

Mr. Thompson. That seems to be a pretty fair consensus of opinion of all 
the witnes.ses so far who have come on, that the men come down to Seattle 
during the off months in the lumber season. Where would these men come 
from? 

Mr. Page. No, sir; that is not true. The men come to Seattle in this way: 
Take our best men in the logging business, take the 'best men in the logging 
camps of ail the lumber industry and they work, say, 30 to 60 days, and 
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then they stop work and draw their pay and come to Seattle, and a ^(hxI 
deal of that money— a peat deal of that money is simply thrown away, and 
then that man gets work in another camp and works there 30 to 60 days and 
repeats the operation and comes back to us. They are rovers, they are 
restless; they want to travel from camp to camp; those are the best men; 
those are the skllleil men. We have them and they ket^ping coming back 
to us. Men that have worked for u.s for 17 or 18 years, they keep repeating 
that — going from one camp to another, and coming back to us. 

Mr. Thompson. AVell, would that be true of the average man? 

Mr. Page. That is true of practically all of tliem; 90 per cent of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Ninety p('r cent. What are the comlltions surrounding the 
lumber camps? Are they such that a man could establish himself and have a 
family, or is it nt'cessarily the work of single men? 

Mr. Page. Well, .some of the lumber canijis are so situated that family men 
could wHirk in them, but most of them are off at a dlslanc(‘. While tliey 
all have families, I don’t suppose there Is a camp in the State that has not 
more or less families in the camp, but as a giaieral thing the loggers are single 
men. 

Air. Thompson. Well, in your opinion, looking at family life as you live it 
proliably, and as you know it, and as you beli<‘ve it ouglit to b<\ do you think 
the num in the luinbering industry in this State coui<l carry on that kind of 
life and be engaged in that work un<l(‘r present conditions? 

Mr. i’AGE. tVhy, it would be pretty hard for the logger to do that. I don’t 
think he lias any Inclination of that kind. T think it is the high-strung, reckle.ss 
man that gets into tlie logging business. They are all the same. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean that includes the common laborer, as you call 
them. 

Mr. Page. Well, you must segregate the logging end of the business from the 
mil! end. It is entirely different ; tlie mill end is entirely different from the 
logging. Different class of men entirely. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, take the mill end, are the conditions around mills 
and mill towms such tliat married men could w’ork in the mills? 

Mr. Page. Oh, yi's ; marrii'd men could W'ork in the mills. 

Mr. Thompson. And in the yards? 

ATr. Page. Not so much in the yards, though. The yardman is a rover— he 
is Worse than the logger. 

All. Thompson. Is tliere anything in the conditions around the yard or in 
the work there that would I)re^ent a man from carrying on fapiily life? 

Air. Page. Yes. Well, now, let me explain this ro\er. We have a vast number 
of men in tins 8tate, sw'arms of them, as I suppose there is in otlier States, 
who work at a low wage. They are nam who work ut the construction of log- 
ging railroads, and tliey are the men who do the work in the yards of the lumber 
mills. Now, these men as a class w'on’t work more than thri'e or four days a 
week. Tluit is all they want to w'ork; and they are the rover.s. They keep 
coming and going all the time. Now% let me Illustrate that to you just a minute 
while w’e are on that. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Air. I'AGE. To show you how that, what that roving propensity is. Now, in 
working a crew of 138 men in January w'e work-nl 186 men, in February 222 
in March 224 , in April 229, Alay 234, and .June 170. Now’, those figures mean a 
little bit more than that. Now, the month of January 186 men w'ere on the pay- 
roll to work 138. That means that tlaur means had lieen exliaused for the Christ- 
mas holidays, and they went to work for a stake. In Feliruary they commenced 
to rove ; Alarch, April, and May, and June, before the 4th of Muly, in order to 
accumulate a stake for the 4th of July, w'e worked 170 as against 234 in May 
That is the 

Acting Clinirman Commons. Air. Page, does that mean so many men hired 
new men hlrcxl? 

Air. Page. Yes; our crew is 138 men. Now, in order to work that 138 men 
constantly we have on the pay roll 234 men; you understand? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Constituting how’ many men that you have to 
hire during the year to keep up the force? 

Air. Page. That is w’hat I am telling you. We use 138 men. But in order 
to work 138 men every day there are 234 men coming and going to take these 
places. One man works to-day and he drops out ; another man takes his place 
tc-morrow. 

38819®— S. Doc.*415, 64-1— vol 5 11 
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Mr. Thompson. Let me illustrate. If you have 138 men working steadily you 
hire 238 men during the month or liave 238 on the paj' roll, vvlucli means you 
hire 100 extra men during that month to keep up your regular foree? 

Mr. Paoe. That Is It exaetly. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, r(‘f(‘rring to the matter which has been stated here, 
Mr. Page, that the most of the work on tlie Pacific coast in this neighborhood 
is .seasonal work — fruit picking is seasonal work. It has been stated also that 
the lumber business is more or less seasonal; that the railroad work is sea- 
sonal. What do you know about that? What would you say; would you say 
that is true? 

Mr. Page. There is a goixl deal of seasonal work in these industries ; a good 
deal of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have you (wer studied the efTect on the man’s economic 
nature where' he engages in sea.sonal work, as to whether it breaks down that 
steadiness, that continuous working habit that we s<*e formed among other 
workers? 


Mr. Page. Why, to my mind that .seasonal work don’t enter into the propo- 
sition of the idle man at all. 

Mr. Thomi'son. No; but would it (‘uter into tlu' proposition of the habits 
of the man — some nu'n who work steadily in factories down east, and work 
tlu're year In and yeair out, th(*y have the* habit of going to work every day — of 
staying at work. Now, men who nec<‘ssarily go into the fruit industry, they 
work for three or four w(*eks, and their work is done, and they have a business 
that calls tlnan to .search elsewheri' for work. Now. what would that have in 
the way of an ('fleet of giving a man tin' roving habit? Do you think it would? 

Mr. Page. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Wln'thi'r they want(‘d it or not? 

Mr. Page. Yes. I think tlie more a man rovi's the mori' he wants to rove. 
And I do not think it is the seasonal work that causes ih(' roving. 

Mr. Thompson. You do not think that is tlie cause‘s 

Mr, Page. No; I do not. 

Mr. Thomi'.son. Have you given any study. Mr. Page, to that matter? 

Mr. r»AGE. I am not a tln'orist, I don't l)eliev(‘ Hut I don’t believe that is 
the cause. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. What would Ik' the cause? 

Mr. Page. I think the cause is lliat you have g(M 15 jobs and IG men. That 
is tlie only way I can look at it at ail tinu's. 

Commisslom'r Lennon. What has tlie licpior habit to do with this condition 
of roving? 

Mr. Page. I do not think the llipior habit is the cause of it I think it is 
the result. I think men get to roving and then g(‘t into tlu'se linuor habits 
That Is my idea of it, 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Page, W(‘ have had sonu' evidence here of a cornnensa- 
tlon net in this State? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Thompson. As a lumberman liere, have you had anything to do with 
that? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. The lumbermen were tlie pi'ople who started the first 
move toward passing a compensation act in tliis State. 

Mr. Thompson. Now tell what you did wIk'H it was started, and in your own 
way tell us the story of tlie comiiensation act as you s(*e it. 

Mr. Page. In 1910 at the annual mi'cting of the West Coast Lumber Manii- 
fai'turers Assi^ciation, the* association adopted the legislative committee’s 
reiiort, and that U'port condemned the conditions that were at that time exist- 
ing. There was a great d(‘al of mom'y paid by the employers to the liability 
insurance peojih'. The man that got hurt got nothing, or got a small amount, 
and there were— there was a feeling in regard to the courts; they were un- 
satisfactory— and they ask(‘d for a mass meeting to see if we could not get 
the employers of labor and the laborers together and devise some means of 
remedying that I'vll. And that was followed by a mass meeting in Tacoma. 
And at that meeting there were reiiresentatives of labor, representatives of 
the employers. The governor of the State presided, and after a t^o davs’ 
session he appointed a commission to see wliat could be done to draft a com- 
pensation act. And in that conne^'tion I would like to sav right here con- 
tradicting some of the testimony that appeared here— and* I am not saying 
this In any malice at all hut the Federation of Labor of this State refused 
atfi^that time to meet with the employers, on the ground that it was impossible 
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for the employer and the employee to get together on that proposition, and that 
the employer was not acting in good faith, but was trying to put one over on 
the lumberman. Tliatrf(flnmlsslon was ap^winted and the bill was drafte<l and 
presen te<l to the governor, and in turn presented to the legislature and passed 
with practically no amendments except the elimination of the first aid. That 
is the history of the compensation act of this State. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, were tliere any objections by labor raised to the pro- 
visions of the bill that you w'anted passed? 

Mr. Pack. Tlie lumbermen indorsed the bill, and the State Federation of 
Lal»or of the State indorsed the bill without a dissent, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. The same hill? 

Mr. Page. The same bill. There was a controversy in the house when it 
came up before the house in regard to the first ai<l, and everything that was 
in tlie original draft of the bill that referred to first aid was taken out of the 
bill. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a bill pending relating to the first-aid proiK)sltion 
now ? 

Mr. Page. Yes; there is an initiative bill. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the atlitiuh* of the lumbering interests toward 
that bin? 

Mr. Page. We are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. Thompson. W'hat are the grounds? 

Mr, PA(iE, Personally, I am o)>posed myself to the bill on the principle of an 
initiative bill; I don’t believe in it at all. Again, it is a loo.sely drawn bill. 
One of the provisions in tlii' bill — tho main proxislon of th(‘ bill — is that in case 
of an aocid(‘nt an employ (t is to pay $100, (U' wliatiwiu* part of $1(K) is reijuired, 
to give the Injured employin' service in the liosfiltal. If it takes more than $1(X), 
the balance of that is to lx* paid from the accident fund, and the accident fund 
is .secured by contributions Irom the employee's. It see'ins to me it leaves an 
opening for a great <leal of collusion between an unprincipled physician and 
the Injured jicrson, and th('re would be no end to the ext>ense. It would be a 
great tax on the imlustry and really get nothing out of it, any more than they 
get now. 

('ommissioner CIaruet.son. Mr. Page, you stale that you are oppo.sed to that, 
tii-'-t because' it is an initiative* hill, anel you e>ppose' the* initiative. 

Mr Page. Ye's, sir ; 1 elo. 

Pomudssiom'r (Isruetson. Is it the law in this State that the initiative is 
permissible'? 

Mr. PAe.K. Yes, sir. 

(^mirnissietner (iAURETsoN Do you take the peesition that even though a law 
is in e'ffecl, if It elon’t suit ye)u, yem refuse te> be beeimel by it? 

Mr, Page. Dh, no; edi, no. I am not a lawbreaker; but there are a great 
many laws that I elon’t agre^e with. 

CV)mniissie)ner (lARRKTSe)N. Oh, tliere* are* laws? 

Mr. Page. What? 

Commissioner Cakuet.son. Tliere are* laws. 

Mr, Page. Oh, the\v are law's; ye.s. 

Mr. Thomp.son. .Now, Mr. Page, referring to some testimony that ha.s been 
given with reference te) tlie intluence* e)n le'gislatmn wiiieli heilh sieies bring to 
liear in tliis State, wiiat have you to say abemt that, if anything? 

Mr. Page. Well, there has been a gre*at deal said here of how the ernpleiyer 
in this State rules the legislation of the State. I can give you one example 
of wliat the employers of this State w'ent after before the last legislature and 
wiiat they got, and that is in relation to the compensation act. '* 

We liave got a lot of theorists in this State — a swarm of them — and we ar« 
raising them every day In our educational Institutions. They never hireti a 
man in their lives, and tliey never w'orked as laborers. They have got a solu- 
tion for all of tlipse difficulties that come up betw-een capital — or the employer 
niid the employee. They know all about the compensation question. What 
they don’t know' about compensation acts has never been written. Each and 
every one of them has got a pet amendment that he thinks, or she thinks, 
should ne tacked onto our compensation act and if that amendment was put 
on the compensation act it w'oiild be a perfect act. Well, If w'e would turn 
that bunch loose at our compensation act, before they got through with It 
it would look like a crazy quilt. We would have no act. The lumbermen as 
an association declde^l that the only w'ay to find out whether we did have a 
compensation act or wjhether we did not w'as to let the compensation act wo|k 
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out its own salvation, and the only way to do that was to leave it alone ; and 
we tried to devise some means of doing that. 

I was instrumental in otganizing what was called the general legislative com- 
mittee. I was made chairman of it, and I have been chairman of the legisla- 
tlv<‘ committ(‘e for the lumberrrnMrs manufacturers’ association of this State 
for the last eight years, and nothing that the lumbermen have done as an asso- 
ciation 111 politii's in this State' — ('very particle of it has gone through my 
hands. I know all about it. This Is not hearsay I am giving you; I know 
what I am talking about. This geiu'ral legislative committi'e was organized. 
It consisti'd of represi'iital iv«'s trom (‘\ery liody of organized employers in this 
State, and we fijrnu'd a plan and agreed ii}ion what we wanted to have done 
with our comix'ns.ition act, anil that was to ha\(‘ it left alone — nobody to 
bother with il at all; maki' no anu'ndmenis ; let it work out its own salvation. 
As chairman of that committee I went to tlu' gieernor and I presented the 
projiosition to him and aski'd him to aiipoinl a commission to investigate the 
comiiensation act and to nuH't with the industrial insurance commission, and if 
that commission di'cidiMl that there wi-re any amendments, to draw up tlie 
amendments and iiri'st nt tlieni to tiu' legislature* — tliat is, this coming legis‘ 
laturt*— for passage. 

The goM'i nor didn’t .sei'in to warm up to that jiroposition ; sort of noncom- 
mittal. And I went to the industrial insuranci* committee. That was a com- 
rnitti'e appointed by the house to liaiidh* all bills that were introduced that had 
t<» do with the compensation act. I talked to the members of that committee ns 
nu'Jiibers, as individuals, and 1 talki'd before the committee as a committee, and 
stated wiuit 1 wointiMl. d'hi'y seemed to think that Hint was a business propo- 
sition, but the rpK'stion was raised as to whetlu'r that really was the wish of the 
employers. And we thought we could demonstrati* the fact that it w'as. And 
we calh'd our pi'opli* to OI.\m]ua. and wi* had a meeting liefore that committeo 
which was the largest gathering of business nu*n asking for anything before the 
Legislature of (he Stab* of Washington that had (*\('r b(H*n in Olympia for any 
puriiosi*. And all we asked w'as that tlii* compi'iisat ion act be h'ft alone until it 
could work out its own saKation. The Industrial Insurance committee turned 
in that rejiort, and the niiiiiiti' it was turned in there were 20 men on tlu* lloor 
each with an amendment to (he commi(t('(*'s report and each man with an 
amendiiK'nt to the other fellow’s ami'iidment, and the friends of the bill got it off 
from the lloor, and It w’as sidetrack(*d. 

Now', there was the iTiirt'si'iitative employers of this State. ’I'his iniquitou.s 
sawdust ring that controls (la* policies of the State ol Washington in politics — 
we W’cre down then* asking for as simple a tiling as that, and we could not get 
it. I don’t think wi* control (he politics of the State of Washington 

Mr. Thomi’son. How do you vu'w the industrial (*onditions? I mean by that 
(he relations In ('mplo.\ nii'iit between the emplo\(*r and the enijiloyee in this 
State. 

Mr. r.vuK. In what way? 

Mr. TiioMi’soN. 1 mi'an as far as things go in this world. Is it satisfactory 
to you? 

Mr. Pace. Why, we lane had no trouble with our nu'ii whatever. 

Mr. Thomf’son. You think tliat the workers in (his locality ha\e any reason- 
able cause of complaint? 

Mr. Pace. I will tell you what I think. I think the eariu'st W'orkinginan who 
wants to get ahead and wants to be somebody and is looking for W'ork and W'hen 
he tinds it w'orks with his ('inployer Inst ('ml of working for him, I think that 
man is contenti^d — n'asonably contenti'd and ivasonably prosperous. While he 
don’t have all ttie good tilings that there are in tla* world, there are a whole lot 
of the employers that don’t have all tin* good things. On the other hand, I think 
the fellow that is a rover and going from pbu'e to place and loi^king for a job 
and who has a grouch and who is listening to these agitators and reading all 
tills stuff about the downtrodden laboring man and thinks that because there 
are idle rich in the world that nevi'r work, that society is all wTong, and he is 
abused because he has to work, I think that man is dis(*ontented and dowm and 
out the most of the time, and my pri\ate opinion is that he gets just what is 
(‘oniing to him. The man that can’t take pleasure out of an honest day’s work, 
I don’t think he fits in anywhere, and I tliink the man that wants to do tliat 
kind of w'ork, while there are (‘uses where he can’t get it, I think in the majority 
of cases he can get it if he is looking for it. 

Mr. Thompson. Then in your opinion, Mr. Page, the di.scontent which exists Is 
mostly causiHl by agitators and by the rover, wdio rea\ly does not wish to be 
satisfied ; IsLbat it? 
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Mr. Page. I think there is a great deni of it. As I said before, I think the 
main cau.se is there are not enough jobs to go around. I think that Is making 
some of the discontent. 

Mr. Thompson. That cause would be a really serious cause of discontent? 

Mr. Page. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the country as a whole, take the industrial situation us 
you read about it in tlH‘ papers and as you hear generally discu.ssed, there is a 
really legitimate cause for discontent on the part of the workers? 

Mr. Page. No, sir; I don't think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Now. for in.‘^tance, this commi.ssion is appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to look into the imlustrial situation, (he relations between employer 
and employei'; to look into the cause of discontent and unrest, if any exists. 
Do you think that this commi.ssion has any work to do. I don’t mean to say — 
of course it must look into the question, but is (here any legitimate cause for any 
recommendation to be made? 

Mr. Page. Why, of course I have my ideas of what is wrong. I don’t think 
I have a cure-all : I don't claim to. 

Mr. 'ihioMPsoN. What are jour ideas — what is your idea — of what is wrong, 
different or more than what .\<)u .said? Wliat wouhl you say could be done? 

Mr. Page. Well, I think, in the first place, tins rover who wants to work 
three da.\s out of the wei'k and loaf the otlier four, I don’t think there is any 
law — I don’t think there is anything — that will ever touch him. I don’t think 
that there is anything that will ('ver eliminate him, unless it is an education 
that starts in the family when he is a baliy. I think he is here, and here to 
stay. 

Mr. Thompson. You think that vocational training of the young would be 
apt to change that, or have you any idea liow that might be changed? You 
don’t have to start with a man when he is grown up; we can start with him as a 
baby. 

iMr. Page. The only way I can see is right at the mother’s knee. That is 
where the training comes in. 

Mr. Thompson. Train the mother? 

Mr. Page. Some of them need training. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you do with ri'fi'nuice to the situation where 
there are only 15 jobs and 10 workiTs? Wliat recommendation would you make 
to tiiC commissiiaP'' 

Mi Page. I think the only solution to tliat is to get the slxteimth man on 
the land and make a produci'r out of Idm. 

Mr. Thompson. How wiaild you do that? 

^fr. Pa(;e. In the tirsl place, the only way to do it is to get the inclination 
to go onto the land into that man's mind. You can’t force him on the land; 
you can’t hire him to go on the land. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you try and make land free. It has been stated most 
of the land is held by speculators and otlier people. Would you pass any Gov- 
ernment regulation declaring, like single tax, .saying people must pay a tax 
on land and can’t hold it f<u’ speculation, and thereby let this sixteimth man 
get on the land free? What is your method of getting onto the land? 

Mr. Page. He wouldn’t go. The only way to get him on is to get the In- 
clination to go on the land. Let me give you an illusti-ation here. 

Right here at the hack door of Seattle we Iiave the valley of the Puyallup, 
the White, the Black, and the Green Rivers. That Is probably as rich land as 
anywhere in the world. For all practical purposivs for years this land has lain 
idle. Some has been used, hut there was a great deal idle. There Is a great 
deal idle now. We have had these unempl(»yed men walking the railroad tracks 
back and forth through this land for yeai-.s, and they haven’t done anything 
with it. In the last few years tire little Jap man came in. He paid thirty to 
fifty dollars cash rent fpr that land in advance, and he farmed it and farmed 
it for a few years and takes the procet^ds and goes back to Japan an inde- 
pendent man; and the Japanese cousin or iirother or uncle comes and steps 
on the rented land and <loes the same thing, and repeats it. The Inclination 
to go on the land is there and he takes the land, and the fellow that is walk- 
ing the railroad tracks with the bundle of blankets on his back has the .same 
opportunity, but he hasn’t got the inclination. 

Mr. Thompson. What has taken that inclination from the man? I take it 
that it is generally conceded that all of our ancestors were agricultural people. 

Mr. Page. Let me cite you one case. I don’t know of a blacksmith In the 
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United States who Is an emcient workman who wishes to have his son a black- 
smith, or I don’t know a blacksmltli’s son in tlie United States who wishes to 
be a better blacksmith than tiis dad. Tliere Is the point. 

Mr. Thompson. I can illustrate l)etter. I know very few lawyers who want 
their sons to he lawyers. 

Mr. Page. Well, I don’t blame them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Th(‘y ini^ht want them to be better lawyers. 

Mr. Thompson. The father wouldn’t think that. 

Commissioner Lennon. How about professors — do they want their sons to be 
professors? 

Mr, Thompson. I don’t know; I can’t speak for them. What can you say In 
general as to conditions in the lumlxT industry which might have an effect on 
wages? 

Mr. Page. Let rne give you another illustration. Now, last year we had — last 
winter there was an estimate that there were lo.tKK) idle men in the State of 
Wa.shington. I don’t know whotlua* there wore In, (XX) or 1.5(K). There were 
idle men here; no (piestion alxnit that. Last year this State imported Into the 
State, according to the Statt' reports, dairy products to the amount of 
$30,()00,(XK), of buttc'r, ch(‘es<‘, sIkmm), hogs, and cattle. Now, we had to bring 
in hen‘, to feed these imai that we ha\e In tin' Stati', iH'caiise we did not raise 
it ourselves, that amount; and tlao'e wi're I."!,!)!))) idle men in the State. That 
.$30.(XX),(XX) is enough to jiay that 15, (MM) idle num $2 a day for thrive years. 
Isn’t there sonudhing wrong tlu^ns that those idle men wenai’t on the farm 
producing tliat stuff? 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know’ anything about the work of Mr. Pauly. Henry 
Pauly, the head of the Itinerate Workers’ Uni(m? 

Mr. Page. No; very llttli'. I lu*ar<l him yestmalay. 

Mr. Thomi'son. In the carrying on of your busuu^^s ha\i- you nud with any 
a(dIon l)y union labor which you consider (hdrimentari* 

Mr, Page. Oh, that is a matter of oiiinlon. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you beim subject to any boycotts an>wliore in your 
product? 

Mr. Page. We have the (California boycott, yes; we have always had that. 
That Is 

Mr. Thompson. Ihov does it affect the lumber industry here? 

Mr. Page. Well, that is detrinaMital to the lumber worker here. Von see, in 
the city of San Francl.sco we can not shii> any tinished lumber into that city, 
wdth the exception of lloonng. Now, we take that lumber, (ak(‘ a 2 by 4, or a 
2 by 0 — w’e can ship into San Francisco rough, but w'e can’t surface it. The 
lumber unions w'on’t acc(‘pt it, won’t allow' it to come In there. And as the 
result the surfacing of the lumber cost a great (hsal mor(‘ in San Francisco 
than It w’ould here in the mill. It is that mm*h extra work that the San Fran- 
cisco laborer gets and the Washington laborer don’t get. 

Mr. Thompson. How’ do you view’ that action, from yiuir standpoint as a busi- 
ness man; w'hat vimv do you take of it? 

Mr. Page. Well, I think that n'SoKes itself down to the same question that 
you have got 15 jobs and you havi' got 10 nam. The fellows that have got the 
16 jobs are going to hold them and let tlu‘ other i(‘llow’ look for himself, hustle 
for his owuL That is the attltmh‘ of the S.an Francisco union as far as I can 
.see. I can not see any other motive for stopping this surfacing of lumber here 
and coming into San Francisco unsurfacial other than the union.s down there 
want that work for their men regardless of what the fellow’ up here in Wash- 
ington gets. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, would that bear any comparison w’ith w’hat is termed 
the tariff against products of otlier nations? 

Mr. Page. Oh, I can’t talk tariff; I don’t know' .anything about the tariff. 

Mr. Thompson. And I don’t want to ask anything about the tariff. I mean 
just as an illustration, the tariff is more or less of a boycott on outside goods, 
is it not? 

Mr. Page. You can lay any iniquity or any virtue on tiie tariff. 

Mr. Thompson. I am not speaking alxmt eltlier evil or good. 

Mr. Page. I don’t know’. I can’t answ’er that question. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all you have to say about that, your views on that? 

Mr. Page. I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you liear the testimony of Mr. Brow’n yesterday In regard 
to the conditions in the lumber camps? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Have you anything you would like to add to what he said? 

Mr. Page. Oh, nothing more than lie naturally would pick out the poorest 
conditions possible he could find and the poorest illustrations, and the most illy 
couductefl camp. 

Mr. Thompson. How are the housing arrangements In the best camp? What 
Is the arrangement in your camp, for instance? What kind of bunk houses 
have you? How are their bed.s arranged? What is the bedding that they have? 
How often is it changed? Who takes care of it? What are the toilet arrange- 
ments? What kind of food do they get? 

Mr. Page. We have bunk houses. We have what we call bunk houses. They 
are large houses with a hall through the center and a room at each end, and on 
both sides of this hall are rooms with doors and windows, locks and keys on 
the doors so that a man can have privacy in those rooms. The bunks are sup- 
plied with a mattress and springs, and the employees furnish their own be<lding. 
We have a man tliat is calied the bull cook. Every camp has a bull cook. 

Mr. Thompson. You will have to repeat that name. I didn’t get that name. 

Mr. Page. That is a good name, bull cook. 

Mr. Thompson. Bull cook? 

Mr. Page. That is one of the names. He is the liunkey that takes care of 
the bunk house. He goes in there and fills the lumps and sweeps the building 
and ktvps it clean, and in cold weather he has the fires started and the house 
warmed for the nuMi when they come in from work. 

Mr. Thompson. Is th(‘r(‘ any special place provide<i for the drying of clothing? 

Mr. Page. These two rooms at the end of the building, they use those for 
drying. 

Commissioner Oarhetson. The .same room they sleep in? 

Ml*. Page. No, sir; it is in the same liuilding; there is a hall running down 
through the butlding (he same as if you would run a hall down through here, 
and there is a room on each side. 

CommissioiH'r (.TARUKr.sOiN. L>o they have any bunks in? 

Mr. Page. No; no bunks. 

Mr. Thompson. M’hat is the condition of tlie lumber industry in this State 
with regard to tlio Imslness situation? 

Mr. Page. Very bad. 

Mr. Thompson. Wtdl, is it temporary or has it been coming on for some 
tiriK:, or wiiat? 

Mr Page. It is chronic. 

Mr. Thompson. Clirtmic? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir; all the time. We have had some good spots, but the 
most of the time it is a depre.ssed business. 

Mr. Thompson, What ar(‘ the caus(‘s for tliat, if you know? 

Mr. Page. (Berproduction is one cau.se; keen competition, hlgii freight rates 
to meet that competition, substitutes, lack of organization, liigli taxes. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat iniiuence does that condition have on tlie wages tliat 
are jiaid in tlie industry? 

Mr. PA(iE. They llueluate, Tlie wages fluctuate up and down. 

Mr, Thompson. With tins condition? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. Now, to illustrate; In lOdfi and 1907, while San Fran- 
cisco Avas recovering, rebuilding from tlie fire and earthquake, previous to tliat 
time we were jia^ing a dollar .seventy-five for our cheap lai)or; that is, the 
labor we are paying .$2 for to-day, the man who works on the logging railroad 
and the man who works in the yard. During tliose years \ve paid .$2.7.') for 
tlie same work. The price of labor goes up with the price of lumber, and It 
goes down with the price of lumber. I think that it goes up faster than it 
goes down. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Page, ]\Ir. O’Connell w*ould like to ask you 
some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Page, will you explain to us this hospital 
system tliat is conducted by the lumber companies or by your company? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir; I will give you our individual arrangement, and it Is the 
same as the other mills. There is a doctor by the name of Dr. Taylor at Kent, 
Wash., who has a ho.spital, and we arrange with him to take care of the 
men — sickness, accidents, everything but venereal diseases, for a dollar per 
head per month. W^en a man comes to work for us we charge him this 
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dollar. If he works four days, he is charjjed 25 cents. If he works over four 
days, he pays the dollar. When he quits workinj; for us, if he has been 
charged the dollar, and j'oes to some oilier camp, we Rive him a hospital ticket, 
if he asks for it. It is there for lilm if he wants it, and tliat hospital ticket 
will be honored by any mill in the State of Wasliinjj:ton. He Roes to another 
mill and presents that ticket and says, “ I want \vork.” If lie is put to work, 
he won't be charRcd liy that otlier mill for hospital service until the expiration 
of tlie time of that liosjiital tickid ; that is, for one month. We honor otlier 
mill ho.spital tickets, and our liospital tickets are hoiK»red by other mills. 
I will say then* is an indifferen(*e on the part of the employee in askiiiR for 
those tickets. I havi* paid off men myself, where I have written the check and 
made out tin; time check, and Riven tlu'in a hospital ticket, and tliey w'ould look 
at It and tear it np and throw it on the floor and ro off 

Commission<*r O’C’onneli,. If a man worked four days f('r your company the 
latter part of the month, he is siqiposed to pay that dollar? 

Mr. Paoe. No; if he works four days he is charRed 25 cents. If he w^orks 
five days he Is charRed a dollar. Wi* ha\e to establish a point somewdiere in 
which to charRO. 

(k)inmlssioner ()’(’onnell. Well, >oiir number of employees you say is 
about 138? 

Mr. Pack. One hundred and thirly-(*iRht. 

Commissioiu'r <)’( 'onnkm,. What number of accidi'iits liave you had — wdiat 
nuiiflier of your people have be(‘n sent to the hospital diirinR, say, the past 
12 UDuths? 

Mr. Pace. Oh, we have quiti* a— I can’t tell you the exact numlier, init we 
have had a Rood many. 

Commissioner 0’< 'onneee. Tw'enty-tive or fifty or a hundred? 

Mr. Page. I sliould say not to <‘xceed .50 in the last .\(‘ar. 

Commissioner O’Connell. W(*11, then, if you had si'iit 50 peojile to the hos- 
pital and tliey had a dollar a month, wouldn’t it ap[)ear th(‘y were payiiiR a 
very hlRh peri'entaRe for that hospital insurance? 

Mr. Page. No; it don’t .sei'in so to me; no. 

Coinmlssiom'r 0’(5)Nnkll This commission in Its InvestiRations at ^a^ious 
places has come a;j;;nnst various na'thods of coriiorations collectlnR hospital 
fees from their enqiloyoc's. In some instances we ha'>e found excefitional 
liberality In the tliiiiRs tliat may be (‘iijoytMl by the einpiojees for that dollar; 
In otliers ratlu'r r<*slncted. As, for insianci*. one conc(‘rn we came in contact 
wltli W’ithin a few we(*ks, the (*m]>loyees jiay a dollar a montli into this hos- 
pital as.sociation. Tins hosiiital association is kept exclusively for their use 
81x physicians are provided. Nurses are provided. A man not only Rets care 
for Iiim.self. but he Rets care for his wife and his children in all cases of 
sickness. He is paid a dollar a day if he is off sick, and he is paid a thousand 
dollars If he dii's — or his Iu*lrs — out (d this ,'fl. And they have accumulated 
In addition $35,000 in this fund as a reserve fund. 

Nowl it would s(*em that if na'ii only Ret Just the bare liospital treatment 
for themselves in cases of accident, there is a Rreat disparity as to what the 
cost is. 

Mr. Page. No; but they Ret — you understand, Mr. Commissioner, they Ret 
hospital service for accidents and hospital .service for illness toRethcr. I do 
not know what the institution is to which you refer, but there may not be 
the hazard in that institution, of accidents, that there is in the lumber 
business. 

(k)inmissioner O’Co.nnkll. Well, it is a miniuR industry. That is quite 
hazardous. 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. I will tell you where you can Ret that and get it 
complete, if you will ask that of Mr. Wallace, wlio comes here later. 

Commi.ssloiu'r O’Connell. Comes on here? 

Mr, Page. He is the Reiitlenian wiio is on our industrial-insurance commis- 
sion, and he Is a mine worki'r. and mines in tliis State have a hospital of their 
owm to W'hlch the miners eontrihute. d^hey run tiie vvliolo thing. 

Commissioner O’Cdnnkil. Do the camps work Sundays? 

Mr. Page. No; not as a rule. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not ns a rule; hut they do at times, do they? 

Mr. Page. No; I don’t know of any loRglng camp that wajrks on Sundays. 
I don’t know of any mill that runs on Sundays at all unless it is some spe- 
cial— for some special occasion, some special thing. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Then there is a recojjnition of one day in seven 
for rest? 

Mr. Page. Oh, yes ; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your eomi»any run a company store in con- 
nection with its business? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the men supposed to f)uy all of tlieir supplii's in 
this store? 

Mr. Page. No ; we don’t care wliere tliey buy their supplies. We would ratloT 
not run the store. It is an expense to us. 

Commissioner O’Connei r.. All (In* commissaries are kept in tliat store for 
tlie feeding, and your cooking? establishmenls are kejd tliere? 

Mr. Page. No, no; we have tliat som<*wliat diviiled. We keep the commissary 
for the beneht of the nnm and for tlie benefit of the families that we liave 
there. We have quite a number of families at our place, aIthou{,di we are 
what you mipht call an outpost away iq) in (lie mountains, away from civiliza- 
tion — there is not a town within 20 miles of us. 

Commissioner ()’(^o.nnfll. How do your prices compare where you are located 
with the pric(*s in Seattle? 

Mr. P\(.K. They are (lie same. We can’t ask any lil^rber prices. 

Commissioner O’Con net.l. You board all of your people? 

Mr. Page. All but the married jieople ; jes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What <lo they pay for board a month? 

Mr. P\GE. Five dollars and a half a week. 

Commissioner ()’(k)NNELL. What are lh(*y fed L'ein'rally? 

Mr. Page. They are fe<l tlie best that money can buy. We don’t believe tliat 
a lo^'jj:er can do the work that he has to do unless lu* has I la* very best of food ; 
and he can’t do it : that is all there is to it. 

Commissioner O'Oinneil. Givi'n meat three* times a day? 

Mr. Page. Do they (*at threi* times? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Meat? 

Mr. Page. Yes; always— three times a day— and It isn’t <‘ow beef, it is beef- 
steer beef — the best we can buy. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I suppose the proverbial bean is there occa- 
sionally? 

Mr Page. Bushels of them. That is a business proposition, to feed your 
men v, *'11, even if we didn’t want to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, is that same care taken in connection with 
their housin^j, their sleeping; and restiiq; oiijiortunities? 

Mr. Page. Why, I think so. You liave ^ot a funny class of men to (U*al with 
in these locti^ers. Now, lots of times we will p(*t lop^mrs that will p;o in and 
throw the mattress out of the window and ^to up to the barn and get hay and 
put it in that bunk. That is what he wants. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they furnished (heir hay and straw free? 

Mr. Page. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But they furnish their own mattress if they want 
one? 

Mr. Page. No, no ; they furnish their bedflirij::. They furnish their blanket, 
we furnish the mattres,s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They buy the blanket.s in your stores? 

Mr. Page. Why, sometimes; not very many. Me.st of th(‘m have their 
blankets with them when they come. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is considered part of their trade, I suppose, 
when they are seekin;? employment? 

IHr. Page. That is the badj^e of the trade. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Part of their tools, as it were? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Mr, Page, when this man throw.s the mattress out 
of the window, is it ever becau.se he has the idea that somebody else — some- 
thing else has taken po.ssesslon of it before lie was there? 

Mr. Page. Possibly. 

Commissioner Garretson. How many other camps are under the supervision 
of this same doctor? 

Mr. Page. I don’t believe there is any more. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. Just yours? 

Mr. Paok. I bolievt' so ; yes, sir. 

Oornmlssloner Garuethon. How many hospitals serve your entire member- 
ship in your association, or In the lumber trade? 

Mr. Pa(JE. Oh, 1 don’t know. A Kreat many. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are there hospitals available in this territory 
contiguous to Seattle? 

Mr. Page. Y('S ; a great many. 

Commissioner Garuethon. There were three named here yesterday. 

Mr. Page. C)h, there are hospitals all over; they have to have the hospitals. 
Thes<‘ men have to be taken can‘ of. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Are any of them built on the profits from this 
dollar? 

Mr. Page. I don’t know what built th(‘m. 

Commissioner (jAuretson. How far is your camp from tlie hospital and tlie 
surgeon? 

Mr. Page. About 45 miles. 

('ommissioner Garuethon. Forty-hvo. Have you ever given any thought or 
investigation, or has your association, to th(‘ cost in other pursuits that are 
somewhat, at least slightly iiazardous? 

Mr. Page. Tlie cost of the hospital service? 

Commissioner Garuethon Y(‘h, sir; to tla* men. 

Mr. Page. No; I don’t Ixdieve any 

Commissioner (Jaurktson. Are you familiar with the railroad form of as- 
sessment for hospital service? 

Mr. Page. No; I know that the railroad iieople have a very complete hospital 
at Tacoma. 

Commi.ssioner Garbetson. Almost universal o\er tlie (ontinent, and the 
charge universal. Do you know what that charge is? 

Mr. Page. No; I don’t. 

CommissioiKM' Garuethon. A man that earns .$.50 or over is assessed .50 c(‘nts 
a month for all service for himself in illne.ss or injury, and for medicines 
for his family, and tiadtineiit eitlier in the hospital or at honu‘ tor himself. If 
he earns le.ss than $.50, twenty-live cents a montli. On that, many companies— 
are you aware of the fact tliat th(\v build complete hospitals with a heavy over- 
heaii cost, and have amassed large amounts of re.serve? 

Mr. Page. Large amounts of reserve? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes ; money. 

Mr. Page. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. You will admit, I suppose, that railroailing Is as 
hazardous as lumbering? Do you know anything of the figures or railroad 
injuries? 

Mr. Page. I do not ; no. 

Commissioner Garuet.son. Y"ou have not seen the last report of tlie Inter- 
state Commoroe Commission to the effect that from 1890 to 1012, 1,675,8.54 
were killed and injured? 

Mr. Page. No; I don’t know anytliing about that. I can’t carry those figures 
in ray head. Hut if you want to know how the lurnher industry cripples up 
men, what proportion they have to the railroads, or to any other business, we 
have a complete report of that in the State liero, and I would be glad to give 
it to you. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, wouldn’t it look like any business that 
slaughtered that amount of men, if 50 cents or 25 cents will show a balance 
in favor of taking care of them exclusively, that a dollar Is a good deal of a 
pudding for somebody? 

Mr. Page. Ob, I don’t know. That Is the same old story. You can twist 
figures. You can take two hens and a scratch pad and make a million dollars 
in 24 hours. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are a believer in the old adage that figures 
won’t lie, but liars will figure? 

Mr. Page. Yes; liars will figure and they will try to force a point by using 
part of the figures. I do not know any of those hospitals— I don’t know of any 
doctor here in this State who has made a million dollars out of crlppletl men 
in the hospital .service. They may have had that here, but I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there anything less than a million dollars worth 
stealing? 

Mr. Page. Oh, well, now, what advantage is that to thia commission? 
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Commissioner Gauuetson. It is worth this to this commission to know 
vvliether the workers as a class in any industry are exploited or not. 

Mr. Page. That a million dollars is worth stealing? 

(Commissioner Gakuktson. Whether 25 cents is wortli stealing from an em- 
ployee — that is what is involved in it. 

Mr. Page. I didn’t come down here to argue or to get into any acrimonious 
discussion; if you want any information I am here to give it. 

Commissioner Gahuktson. That is just the inftnmiation I am after. 

Mr. Page. I don’t know anything about whether a million dollars is worth 
stealing or whether it is not. 

Commissioner (iARitExsoN. If a man Is charged unreasonably for a certain 
thing that is of interest to this commission. That is all there is in it. You 
spoke of lack of organization as being one of the causes leading to the chronic 
depression of the lumlier trade. That is, organization on the part of the manu- 
facturers ; is that your understanding? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. lias it ever occurred to you that the depression 
in wages may be on account of lack of organization of those who are Interested 
in getting the wages? 

Mr. Page. No, sir; I don’t think .so. You get right back to that proposition 
again; you have 15 jobs and IG men. If (lie 15 men organize how is that going 
to lielp the sixteenth man. If you take the sixteenth man in, how is it going to 
h(‘li) tlie 15? 

Ccmimissloner Gauuetson. If there are IG manufacturers operating in the 
field where there is only a market for (h(‘ products of 1.5, wouldn’t the logical 
outcome of organization he that they woul<l distribute the market between the 
10 or curtail the jiroduction ? 

Mr. Page. I don't know anything about that, but I can’t figure out how you 
an* going to do an.\ thing with the si\te(‘nth man by organizing llie 15. 

C’ommissioiU'r Gauhetson. Th(*n ^\lult contributes to this (l(*presslon on ac- 
count of lack of organization of the manufacturers? 

Mr. Pa(,e. Well, tliece is a lack of organization in this way, lack of knowing 
the conditions; lack of knowing the mark(*t ; lack of confidence in each other 
to the giMng of this insidt' information as to wheia* is (Ik* b(*st place to market, 
what is the host jilace :ind how is the best way to manufacture lumber. 

C'oiomissioner Gauuetson. Organization won’t make the market any greater? 

Mr. 1 'u;k. Well, uiuli'r the Slu*rman Act it won’t. 

('omnii''sioiu‘r Gauiiitson. It will just utilize what market th(*re is to the best 
advantage, is that your idea? 

Mr. Page. Now. let's .see a minute. 

(’ommissloiuw Gauueison. TIk*!! wouldn’t the organization on the part of the 
employees utilize the 15 jobs to (he best advantagi* of the IG men? 

Mr. PvGE. No, sir; it wouldn’t. 

Oommissioner Gauuetson. Tlien it is good for the employer or manufacturer, 
but not good for the employee? 

Mr. Page. No, sir; you have a concrete illustration of that. I have just 
given it to you at Frisco, wlu're (he union wants all the surfacing of this 
lumber. They don’t care whether tin* surfaci'rs up in Washington are out of 
a job or not. If we would let the surfacing go to Frisco these men up here 
would not be working. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Haven’t you lost siglit of the real reason for that? 
That Is beeause the Wasliington man is paid less Ilian the union scale, while 
in Frisco he Is paid the union scale? 

Mr. Page, That is not .so, 

Commi.ssioner Garretson, You think that Washington pa.ys as much for the 
men as at Frisco. If that is so, what Is your statement based on that you could 
do it lots cheaper bore than you could do it there? 

Mr. PAGE._Well, you can take a piece of lumber that comes off of the chains 
at a mill where a man reaches for it over here and puts it through this ma- 
chine, and it is surfaced, you certainly can do it cheaper. 

Commissioner Garretson, How long does it taki* to handle it 

Mr. Page. Wait a minute. You can do that cheaper than you can take and 
unload it from the ship onto the lighter and unload it from the lighter onto 
the dock, and from the dock into a wagon, and from the wagon to the planing 
mill, and onto the machine. You can certainly do It cheaper. 

Commissioner Garret.son. There is Just one more operation? 

Mr. Page, There Is 40 more. 
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CoiiuiilssiorK'r Gakrltson. You have to put It to the bar^^e clock and to the 
place of (Ieliv(T.\. You intciTui>t that by to the mill, Just one move- 

ment addcHl, 

Mr. Pace. No, .sir; we have all those movements. 

C\)inriiissioiier ( Jakkki . s«)v. You \could have all tho.se to get the dres.sed luin- 
bc'r, and you are ix'rfeclly aware of I lie fact. 

Mr. I'ACiE. No, .‘-ir; you arc' gc'ttiiig vour wire's crossed. 

t!ominissioner Gmucetso.v. The iiiovemc'ids from here to Frl.sco are the same. 

Mr. Pacu';. You can't fell mc' anything about the .sawmill business, because 
I know all about it. 

GouiuiissiorK'r ( J muu.t.son. You can’l t«‘ll me anything about the sawmill 
biisinc'ss in transportatmu, beciiusc' I know something about it. 

Mr PACiK. W’hc'ii .vou think you can load it on the truck and run it otf to the 
.sawudll and put it through the* machine's and handle' it as cheaply as you 
e-ould wlieri' .vou take* it off the e-hains and run it through the machines you 
are talking tiiroiigh your hat. 

Gommissioiu'r (}\kueiso.\. You will ne'ver make a case on that basis. The 
ph'asurc' that comes out of I lie hoiu'st day’s work >ou e-itc'd as one of the 
grt'atc'st e'ujoyments of man. AVhat con.stitutc's an honest day’s work, 8 or 16 
hours? 

Mr. P\(iK. I don’t know 

(kmimisshme'r (r Mtitiiso.x. Ilovv is that? 

Mr. Pace. I don’t know. 

(’oiumissioncr G vhiu.tso.v. Wc'lk 1 want to know the gauge for iileasure. 

Mr. P\oE. Well, I ti'll .vou what 1 think about it. 1 en.joy my wmrk, 1 like 
to gain my end If tlie' work lorcc's me' to work .S hours, 1 have to do it. If 
I have to wock 16 hours, 1 don’t like' it 

Gommlssloner G vkuftsox. The're' are* two of us 

Mr. Pace. Put I will work the* 1(5 heaii'^. and 1 eh) get some satisfaction out 
of the 16 hours, although I ehm’t like* the' fatigue- eif it 

(Commissioner Gvkhe'ison. You ge't more' out of the* S-liour day? 

Mr, Page. I get more'; yc'.s, sir, 

Gommissione'r Gvkuktsox. You spoke* eif tin* me-n he'ing discontented because 
thi'y listened to the agitators and re'ad literature' along those line's? 

l\tr. Page. Ye's, sir. 

Gommissione'r GvuitrrsoN. You don’t mean by that you de'sire* the employee 
to take all his ojiinlons se'ConelhaneU'd from the e-hanne'ls furnished him by hi.s 
e'liiploye'r? 

Mr. PvGE I don’t think the e*mployer makes any attempt to furnish liim that. 

(h)mniission('r Gvuuetson’. We'll, I don’t know whe'lhe-r he* does or ne)t, but if 
he was barred from all the others, wouhln’t it become their duty to furnish 
him something of that kind? 

Mr. Page. I ehint’ he'lie've in rc'stricting aii.vhody, and I don’t think anybody 
In this country is restrictc'd. lie* e*an re'ael what he please's. 

(N)mmissloner Garret.sox. M’e'll, >ou state'd, as I unde'rstood you, that the 
man who listened to the agitator ami rc'aei the* lite-rature was, in your opinion, 
getting .just what was coming te) him umie'r present industrial cemditions. 

Mr. PvGE. No, sir; T tliink (lie* man vvlm is liste'ning to that and is dis- 
contented bee'uuse he is li.stcuiing gels just what is e'oming to him. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Do you liedieve the present Industrial condition 
is an c'ciuitable one? 

Mr. Page, No, sir ; I don’t. 

(N)mniissi(me'r G vrrki'.son. You .‘^ald the attitude of the employers toward com- 
pensation was that you de'sirenl it to lie h'ft alone and let it vvork out its own 
salvation. 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Comndssioner G vrket.son. Have you ever made any study or inve.stigation 
of the attitmle of employers tovvmrd measure's of that character for, we will 
say, w'e won’t go back very far, let us say 60 years? 

Mr. Page. In what way? 

Commi.ssioner G vrretson. As to letting them alone. 

Mr. Page. I don’t think there has eve'r a paralle*! ea.se come up. 

Commi.ssioner G vKRKT.seiN. Isn’t it a fact that the eternal attitude of the em- 
pleiyer has always he'en townrel this f'ondition that that existed to let It alone. 
Feir instance, the slave owners wanted slavery left alone. Their legislativ’e 
altitude in regard to all social legislation has been eternally to let it alone; 
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and if that had been conformed to, we would have still been in the dark aj^es, 
wouldn’t we? ' ' ’ 

Mr. Page. That is all bunk. 

Commissioner Garretson. It doesn’t matter whether it is bunk or not. 

Mr. Page. It hasn’t anything to do with tlie question at all. Here is a piece 
of machinery, a patented macliine, and set up to do a certain pi(‘ce of work. 
You look at it and start it up, and here comes along a theorist and says we want 
another gear over here and another here, let’s stop the machine and put those 
on. Is there any sense to that? Why not test the machine and let it run 
long enough to sw whether it needs them or not. 

Commissioner G vrretson. It is very po.ssible that the machine had been 
running somewliere else and that running had deinonstrjited the necessity for 
another gear, is it not? Is every man going to work out his own experience, or 
is he going to avail himself of the experience of others? 

Mr. P\GE. Well, lie miglit work out his own, and lie might avail himself of 
the experience of othcr.s. 

Coinmissloner Garretson, The rule is we avail ourselves of the experience 
of others, is It not? 

Mr. I‘age. How about new patents? 

Gommis.'^ioner Garret so.n. About iu‘w patents? 

Mr. P\GE. Nobody has ever thought of before, the solution 

C’oiumissioner G\kretson. I suppose th(‘ inventor works that out before he 
puts it on the market. 

Mr. P.vGE. From somebody vise’s experience? 

Comnii.ssioner Garretson. In nn'chanics, yes; there are certain fixed laws 
that any mechanic has got to take advantage of, are there not? 

Mr. Page. If that is the fact all these things work themselves out without 
anybody’s initiative. 

Commissioner Garretson. There have been a good many things taken care 
of with legislation. Was the uttlitude of the average employer toward the 
fellow servant defensi'? 

Mr, Page. Yi's. 

Commissioner Garret.son. And n.ssumption of risk. 

Mr. Pa(.e, Yes. 

CommisMoner Gvrklthon. And contributory negligence. 

M PA(iE. Yes. 

(’om.nissioner Guiretson, And still nearly nil liavo been abolished. 

Mr. 1'age. W(^ didn't lia\e any of that In our comp<‘nsation act. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is the (dernal attitude of opposition, Is It not 
that prevails toward .social legislation? ’ 

Mr. Page. Why, I don't think so. I hav(‘ Just told you wliero the lumberman 
and the ernplo>er go hand in hand with the laborers in trying to get something 
new in our compensation act. That is a concrete (>xample that we have in this 
State. 

CommissioiKT Garretson. There has been very ennsideralile testimony here 
as to the attitude of the employing associations on the enactment of that very 
bill. 

Mr. Page. Yes. 

Commissioner G\rretson. And it is not in accord with the fact that they 
were going hand in hand. 

Mr. Page. Tliey don’t know what they are talking about, then. 

Commissioner Garretson. I suppose it is a matter that could he really demon- 
strated. 

Mr. Page. It can not be demonstrated. I know what I am talking about. I 
was chairman of the commission that drew the compensation act, and I know 
all about it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did the individuals of your association work In 
accord ? 

Mr. Page. On that commission? 

Commissioner Garretson. I mean favoring the legislation? 

Mr. Paqp; You mean all the individuals In our as.soelntlon, the lumbermen’s 
association? No. We had a great many of them oppo.sed to it. 

Commissioner Garretson. And they played their lone hand if they desired to? 

Mr. Page. Oh, certainly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can you furnish to this commission, Mr. Page 

you state what seems to be at variance with the general consensus of testimony 
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from VK)th aides of your Industry. Can ><ui furnish this commission with a copy 
of your pay rolls of a slnj^le logging camp anywhere, any one of them, for 12 
months? 

Mr. Pa OK. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And would you do so? 

Mr. Page. 1 will give you our pay roll. You can get the pay rolls from all 
the camps. Walt a minute; let me tell you. 

Commissioner Garukthon. I was only speaking of your own. 

Mr. Page. Now, just a minute, let nu* tell you something. You go to the 
Industrial commission and ask them for a copy of the pay roll of not only 
our camp, hut some other camp, and ev«M'> pay roll that you like in every 
camp In the State of Washington ; tlu'y will give it to you, you can have that. 

Commissioner Gakuetsun. They are a matter of record? 

Mr. Page. Yea; they are a matt<‘r of ns-onl. 

Commissioner Gakretson. I did not know that they were. 

Mr. Page. They have got the whole thing. 

Commissioner Garuetson. That is all 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the premium which your business 
paid for insurance, liability Insurance, ])rlor to the enaotment of the com- 
pensation law, us compared with what it costs now, is what I mean? 

Mr. Page. We pai(i $1 *15. That was the minimum. Just previous to the 
time that the question of th(‘ eoinp(‘usation aet came up, the (uuployers’ lia- 
bility lnsurane<‘ companies rais(>d tlie ?'alos of insurant' in Oregon and said 
that they were going to raise them liere. In fact the last tune that we 
Insured in the emi)loy(‘rs’ lia!)llity Insurance we w(‘re given a certain lime 
to get In und(T the $1.35 rat<*, or, If w(‘ <lid not g(“t in by that time it 
would be $1.50. Now, wa* paid them, w'e might say, $1 50 Iiecause that w'as 
•what wms coming, or existed at that time. Nhev, In (iie commission 

Commissioner Lennon (Interi)oslng). You paiil 50 on $100 of the pay roll? 

Mr. Page. Yea; I can giv(‘ yon that exactly. I have got here (‘xactly what 
goes to make tlu' cost of 1,(MX) feet of lumber, wiiat labor gets out of it, 
and the W’liole thing. The Industrial Insurance was one and eight-tenths per 
cent of the pay roll. 

CommlssiomM’ Garretson. Mr. Page, dhl that liahllity company quote you 
a higher rate at first than they did later on, under y<*ur local rate? 

Mr. Page. No; they said they wau'e going to raisi> the rate 

Commissioner Garretson. They did not endeavor to hold you up in that 
direction? 

Mr. Page. In the price? 

Commissioner GarrkTvSOn. Oli, yes. 

Mr. Page. Oh, yes; that was the reason; they were going to raise the price 
from $1.35 minimum, to $1.50. 

Acting Chuinimn Commons. And tlu' iircmium under the State plan Is $1.80, 
Isn’t it? 

Mr. Page. That is the way it worked out. From the last report the cost on 
the pay roll in the lumber industry was $1 77, If I remember correctly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On each $UK)? 

Mr. Page. On eacli $100. But you can get that from Mr. Daggett. He has 
got it all at his fingers’ ends; lie know's all about it. 

Acting (iiairman Co?imons. It costa something like 27 or 30 cents more 
than the older system? 

Mr. Page. Yes; but I would say that under this sy.stera we are insuretl 
completely. Under the old system we w'cre only insured for $5,000, and if we 
hurt a man or if we killed a man and a judgment vvas rendered against us 
for the death or injury of that man, if it w’as in excess of $5,000, we had 
to pay that excess; the insnance company paid up to $5,000. Under our com- 
pensation act we are protected entirely. There Is no controversy between 
the employee and the (unployer under this art — no chance for a lawsuit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I don’t quite understand w'hy It should be 
that you had a first aid— I presume by first aid you mean medical service? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. With rat*dical service? 

Mr. J’AGE. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I do not understand why you had that in the 
first draft of the hill and what occurred In the law— that* was stricken out in 
the legislature, I understand? 

Mr. P^E. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. And now why do you object to il going buck 
to the original plan that you approved when the coiiimi.ssion made It? 

Mr. Page. Oli, no ; you didn’t understand me. 1 am not oppos(Hl to first aid. 
1 was in favor of that in the original draft of the bill; but I am opposed 
to this first-aid bill that is now to be initiated, not becau.se it is an initiative 
measure, but opposed to the bill itself. I do not think it is 

Acting Chairman Commons. What would be your idea of a proper hospital 
and medical provision in a compensation law? 

Mr. Page. I think the original first aid, as drawn in the commission’s rc^- 
port, was about as near as we can get to a solution of the first-aid question. 

Commissioner Gauketson. That is, of dividing the expense/ 

Mr. Page. Yes; that is dividing the expense. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was that provision? 

Mr. Page. It was a tax of so much a day upon the employer and so much 
a day upon the employee. 

Acting (fiiairman Commons. Curing the period of sickness? 

Mr. Page. No; e\ery day. The objection to that was that there was no 
statistics in this State at all as to the number of accidents. There was the 
opportunity of liiUng up a great amount of money, and the politicians were 
afraid that if the Democrats were in power they w'ould have a lot of money 
and a lot of power with the having of this money; and the Republicans wen* 
the same, they were fighting each other, they decided that it was wrong in 
imtting it in. and they cut it out entirely. 

Acting Chairman CoiiMONs. So th**re has no fund accumulated? 

Mr. Page. No; it is not in the bill at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is paid out as it comes in? 

Mr. Page. It was cut out of th{‘ bill There is no first aid in the bill. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then tin* coiiipiaisatlon jiroper that is to be paid 
by the employer sol<*ly— there wmv two provisions In the first bill, in the first 
draft, one covering h(»spltal and medical .•services. 

Mr. Page. That w-as fir.^t aid. 

Acting Chairman {Jommons, That is what you call first aid? 

Mr. pAGE.'That was hr.^t ai<l. That wars cut out of the bill. Now, all tlie ex- 
pense, with the exception of the administration, Is paid by the enqiloyer. The 
admiui nration of llie hill is paid for by an appropriation. The State pays for 
that. But all the costs come from the employer. .lust for illustration: One of 
our mori icll last .spiing and spraineil his ankle. About the .same time 1 fell 
and .sfirained mine. He wats ba< k in his work wdiile 1 wais still hobbling aroumi 
with a cane. II(‘ got his compensation from the State. It cost him nothing at 
all. I got mine from the lowai State Traveling Men’s Association, which cost 
me considerable. He got more than I did. 

Acting Chairman Common.s, That is, compensation for being out of work? 

Mr. Page. Being out of work. 

Aeting Cliairman Commons. Not fur the first aid? 

Mr. Page. Not first aid. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In addition to that, his insurance— his dollar a 
month — entitled him to medical treatment, did it? 

Mr. Page. Y"es ; the insurance entitled him to medical treatment; that is, the 
dollar w'e charged him — his hospital fee; that has nothing to do with the com- 
pensation act at all. 

Acting Cliuirnian Commons. It did have in the first draft? 

Mr. Page. Yes; the first draft. But that was eliminated; never was jiasseil. 
Tliat act never provided — the act as pa.sstHl never provided for any first aid. 

Commissioner Lennon. If the first-aid provision bad been adopte<l as pro- 
posed, would it have done aw'ay with this dollar that has been paid now? 

Mr. Page, Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. It eliminated all that? 

Mr. Page, Yes; it is done away with. 

Commissioner Gakretson, They follow'eii the Federal act in making that pro- 
vision or the arrangement of that character In the present bill? 
air. Page. Y^es. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you figureil out how much additional ex- 
pense it is to the builder in San Francisco, on account of this regulation of the 
unions there requiring surfacing to be done there, over wTiat it would cost here? 

Mr. Page. Yes; It is a great deal more expensive. I think we have In our 
association, the lumbermen’s association— I think we have what is charged by 
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the planing mills in San Francisco for surfacing lumber, and I will ask the 
manager to furnish you with a copy of that scale. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Put that wouldn’t give the total difference, be- 
caiise you mentioned these other items — the double shipment, the <louble haul* 
ing, and various other items. I should think in order to get the actual difference 
you would have to take tigures of what tlie costs are here. 

Mr. Paok. You might get that if >ou get a lumtierman on the stand here who 
is familiar with the San Frunci.sco trade, who ships lumber down here — he 
might be able to give you that information. We never ship anything into Frisco. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there one that you know of? 

Mr. Pack. I think Mr. Mack— I think perhaps Air. Mack can give you that In* 
formation. I do not know, hecause we don’t ship to Frisco. 

Acting (diairmun (Simmons. Tliis reduction m wag(s reciaitly from $2.25 to $2, 
was that owing to tlie condition of (he work? 

Mr. Pack. That is owing \o a droi> in th(' price of Uimbc'r that took place in 
May. There was a tint drop out here of 50 (‘cuts a tliousaiul on common lumber 
in May. 

Acting Chairman (Uimmons. Was the amount that Mas dropped on the mill 
or M'as it an all-around drop of 10 i)er cent? 

Mr. Pack. It went all the way through. We made a sweeping reduction. 

Acting (Chairman (’ommons. Ten per cent? 

Mr. Pack. T('n p<'r caait. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. And that has hi'cn in cfhs t since May? 

.Mr. Pack. No; that has been In effect sine(‘ the 15th of .Inly. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. Tlie drop occurred in May? 

Mr. P\(:k. In May. 

Acting (ffinirman Commons. Ami ns a result of that <lro]) wages have been 
reduced? 

Air. Page. We reduced our wages when we started tpi after the 4th of July 
close-down — July 15. 

Acting (^luiirmiin Commons. ITa\o any of the mills been shut ilown in the 
State on account of this drop? 

Air. PvcK. Oh, I don’t know. A great many of the mills are idh‘. To illus- 
trate the lumber husln(‘ss, we hav<* lasm in the lumbm* hiisitiess for 19 years. 
Out of the 19 years we have heim closed down 9 on account of tlu* iirice of 
lumber. • 

Acting Chuiriiiiin Co.mmons. CIosihI down 9? 

Mr. Page. We have lasai running 19 yi'urs; clo.sed down 9, and running 10. 

Acting Chairman (Vimmons. During the past years how much have you 
be<m closed down? 

Air. Pace. We closed down our mill iu 1910, and we didn’t start it up until — 
we rebuilt our mill — dismantled our lUn kley mill, and Wi‘ built the otlier mill 
ami did not start up until tlie 15th of .Tul>, 1013. We have been running now a 
little over a year. Previous to that time we came through one of these two- 
year close-downs. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you ougugo any of your men — hire your men 
through employment odiees? Dr <lo they report 

Air. P\OE. No; wo hire them through employment oflices. 

Acting Chairman (Nimmons. All of tliis additional force that you mention 
that you r^Miiiire, tlie immtldy fon‘e, you hire them all through employment 
olTices? 

Air. Page. Yes; we liire tlie men through employment offices because It is 
vm-y seldom that men come to our camp to apply for work, because we are 2 
or 3 miles from the Northern Paeifle Railway Co, and it is quite a trip up there 
and hack again, and thev don’t come. AVhile we were operating at Buckley we 
never got many from the employment offices. They were coming and going 
nil the time. 

Acting (ffmirman Commons. It is ynly for the remote camps, then, that you 
have to depend on the employment oflices? 

Mr. Page. I think so. us a general thing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you get the class of help that is suitable for 
the work? That is, are there oflices tliat deal in particularly— specialize In that 
line? 

Mr. Page. Yes ; we have one oflice here we get all our k>ggers from. 

xVcting Chairman Commons. Do you know what the men have to pay for 
their job? 

Mr. Page. A dollar. * 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Then they pay the employment office a dollar? 

Mr. Page. I think they pay a dollar ; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It has been stated here, men changing during 
the month pay this hospital fee as much as two, three, or four times. 

I\Ir. Page. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you know about that statement? 

Mr. Page. I think they do; but it is the man’s fault. If a man takes his 
card, his hospital card, there is not a mill in the State of Washington that won’t 
honor a hospital ticket. But many of them take their hospital ticket and tear 
it up when lie gets it ; he says he is a great big husky fellow and lie don’t need 
any hospital ticket. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, all have that rule, have they, that they 
will honor the hospital ticket? 

Mr. Page. I do not know a mill that would dishonor one. I would hate like 
anything to dishonor a man’s hospital ticket. I think he would he into me In 
one Jump. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you pay these hospital people all of this 
money? In what way is it paid? What kind of a contract is made? 

Mr. Page. We turn it over on pay day ; we make up what Is due the physician 
from our pay roll, and a check goes out with the pay-roll check. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He gets the entire amount? 

Mr. Page. He gets tlie whole thing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He gets everything? 

Mr. Page. Yes; everything. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, he would be the one who would have to 
honor the hospital ticket? 

Mr. Page. Yes; he is the man. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your contract with him requires that he 
shall? 

Mr. Page. Our contract with him requires that ho must furnish hospital 
service for that man for illness and accident for 30 days for a dollar. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I am speaking of a man wdio comes with a ticket 
from another camp. Would he have a claim on the same hospital? 

Mr. Page. He would have a claim on the hospital that he came from — that the 
mill had a contract with that he came from. For instance, if we work a man 
up at om mill and he had a piiid hospital ticket, and he came down here to 
Seattle and got hurt, he could go to the Kent hospital, Mr. Taylor’s hospital. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I don’t see how that has any effect on what you 
call honoring the ticket. Suppose that the man has left one camp and has come 
to your camp. He has a hospital ticket which entitled him to service at the 
camp which he left. An accident occurs to him at your camp. Do you say the 
hospital will honor that ticket? 

Mr. Page. No, no ; the hospital he comes from. W'e don’t charge that man 
anything when he comes with a hospital ticket He Is not under our contract 
at all. He is still under the contract of the other man. 

Acting Chairman Cx)mmons. You mean you don’t charge him? 

Mr. Page. We don’t charge him. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You take charge of this ticket? 

Mr. Page. His hospital ticket ; he has a hospital ticket 

Acting Chairman Commons. His ticket is good with you? 

Mr. Page. No; he is entitled to the hospital service at the hospital where he 
paid. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then his ticket would not be of much value to 
him ; he didn’t need to keep it 

Mr. Page. Why not? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Because he would have to go to that other camp 
that he had left to get hospital treatment. 

Mr. Page. No. He would have to go buck to their hospital. Their hospital 
might be nearer our operations than our hospital would be. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How far from your camp is your hospital? 

Mr. Page. It Is 45 miles, I think, Kent Is, from Eagle Gorge. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that in any case the man has to go some dis- 
tance for hospital service? 

Mr. Page. That Is true of most of the camps. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For hospital treatment? 

Mr. Page. It Is true of the camps. Of course, these hospitals right Immedi- 
ately adjoining — there aVe mills right here neaf the city. 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1-^vol 5 12 
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Acting Chairman Commons. In the case of a mill outside of Seattle in other 
places the hospitals are near by also, are they? 

Mr. Page. Where there is a town or city there is a hospital. We had a hos- 
pital at Buckley. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you think that any measures of a na- 
tional character regulating unemployment might be adopted? Is there a large 
immigration into this State from other States regarding the labor market here 
that could be reme<lled in some way? 

Mr. Page. I think that is the whole trouble. Now, let me Illustrate: Now, 
here in the last 10 years we have had virtually all of the Alaska business that 
has develoi)ed. That has taken hundre<is and thousands of men from the em- 
ployed ami unemployed ; notaxly knows wh(‘re they earao from ; and we have 
had the automobile business that has come in in the last 10 years, and the 
ramifications of that business relalive to labor are something that nobody 
knows where they do extend. That has taken hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands of men. The same is true with the motorcycle business ; that put thou- 
.sands of men into employment that were not in that employment 10 years ago. 
And, then, another thing is the moving picture'^. Tlie (ieveloprnent of that has 
taken thousands and thousands of men. But the trades have not absorbed this 
surplus of men that are in the country. 1 belane the reason that you have not 
is because you have in the eastern ports a constant stream of men coming in 
here, and as soon as w(‘ make the job for th(‘ sixtt'enth imui here comes the 
seventeenth. I think that if we could pass an immigration law that would not 
allow anybody to come into this country unless he came in to go on a farm — 
if that were done, I think that would relieve the situation to si great extent. 

Acting t/hairman Commons. So far as you know, does the State of Washington 
and the vicinity — is that true of the Pacific coast also? 

Mr. Page. Oh, I don’t think so. I think that condition is gem'ral. 

Acting (yhalrnnin Commons. General throughout the country? 

Mr. Page. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Thompson, do you h:iv(‘ any other ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Page, I understand the purjwse of this commi.ssion is we want to get at 
such facts as you may h.ave as bear on the industrial situation, and then we 
want to get your views as to remedies that might be applied. Now, in regard 
to the hospital service for wliich you charge a dollar a month, some questions 
liave been askeii you with reference to the amount or the proposition as to the 
surplus funds that have accunuilated in other eases where hospital and medical 
service have been given where even less amounts have been charged. Do you 
know the facts under whl(‘h these other funds are collected and the metho<ls 
aiM ways in which tiiey are paid out? 

Mr. Page. No ; I don’t. I don’t know anything about those hospitals. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, you are a husine.ss man and you are acquainted, of 
course, with the business law tliat you (‘an repeat an operation, if you have 
to repeat It hundreds and thousands of times, cheaper than you can perform 
a new operation each time. Isn’t tliat correct? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, It is probably, or It Is as a matter of fact, we all know 
under that system of production that the National Biscuit Co., for instance, 
taking that as an illustration, is nlile to produce a package of biscuit for .5 
cents that any small manufacturer producing in very small amounts would 
be unable to place on the market? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Page. That is correct. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, might it he true that the same law of business, with 
the division of the overliead expense?! into a very large amount of business, 
might l)€ accountable for the handling of the hospital service and medical at- 
tention? 

Mr. Page. T don’t think there is any question but what that is the fact. 

Mr. THOMr.soN. At Ic^ast that law might apply there. 

Mr. Page. It might apply there, probably does. ^ 

Mr. Thompson. You are not acquainted with the facts? 

Mr. Page. Probably does. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, In regard to the hospital and ipedlcal service which Is 
supplied 4i the lumber camps M^re, how near are these <?amps together, how 
IfirffA nro t^pv ntul whnt Is tho method of fiirnlshlncr tho service to the men? 
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Mr. Page. Well, I think the universal charj?e in the logging camps Is the 
same charge of a dollar; I don’t think any charge any more or any charge 
any less. The hospitals are private institutions. I don’t know of any hos- 
pital that is run by any logging camp or by any mill. I think they all have 
the same methods, 

Mr. Thompson. There seems to be, Mr. Page, a good deal of feeling about 
the hospital proposition. Do you think it would be possible that the various 
mills might join together and form an association by which this service could 
be rendered perhu[)s just as effectively, perhaps even more effectively, and 
serve for a less sum to the men? Do you think anything could be worked out 
of that kind that might help? 

Mr. Page. Yes; I think perhaps something could be done. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in regard t»> the hospital ticket, what time does that 
run for — 30 days from date of Issue? 

Mr. Page. Thirty days. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the current month? 

Mr, Page. Thirty days, the curnmt month. 

Mr. Thompson. You .spoke of having th(‘ items that enter in the cost of 
producing a thousand feet of lumber. 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you give those to the commission? 

Mr. Page. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you he willing to? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. This is worked out on 10,00d,0(X) feet of lumber, taken 
on the selling price of I0,OO(),0tK) feet of lumher. The lire Insurance was nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Taxes, 1.4 per cent. Inb'ri'st — that is, interest on tlml>er 
contruets — 4.3 per cent. General expense, 11 3 per cent. That general ex- 
pense includes selling expense and new construction, oil, and holts, and 
things of that kind. Stumpage, l!r> per cent. Labor, r>.'').3 i>er cent. That 
makes up the 100 i)er cent. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I heliexe you hail .something to say as to how tliese figures 
were mufie up and what period of lime lliey covere<l. 

Mr. Page. They are made up from the operations that cover 10,000,(X)0 feet, 
six months, 

Mr. Thompson. That is, of yonr mill? 

Mr. P VGE. That is, of our mill; yes, sir; tlie last six months of our opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Would that ho generally true of other producers of timber? 

Mr. Page. It would with like mills. We haven’t got a finishing mill ; we 
don’t finish the lumber. We try to get our lumher on tlie car us near the 
log as possible. 

Mr. Thompson. Are such figures as yours kept by other mills? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you supiwse tlie commission could ascertain the general 
cost in that way? 

Mr. Page. If you could get this cost — this is a general example of a mill ’ 
which is not a flni.shing mill. You probably can get the cost from complete 
finishing mills whore tboy finish everything. 

But the relative charge cost between a rough mill and a finishing mill — the 
change would only he in the labor, the amount that labor got out of It. 

Commissioner Gaerethon. The proportion of the labor cost would be much 
higher in the finishing mill? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir ; naturally. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the liospital proposition again, do you know 
whether the section hands on the railroad receive hospital services or not? 

Mr. Page. Oh, yes; they all get the .same ser\ices of our men. 

Mr. Thompson. I believe you answered that the company made no profit 
in the hospital services? 

Mr. Page. No, sir ; we make no profit. 

Mr. Thompson. You pay it all over to the doctors? 

Mr. Page. Nobotly makes any profit on the hospital services. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the coini^ensatioii which Is to be paid under the act in 
existence In this State in case of accident, in any way superseded or affected 
by the hospital services? 

Mr. Page. No, sir; that has nothing to do with it at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any waiting period under your compensation act 
before compensation begins? 
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Mr. Page. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know what i.s tho case in other States? 

Mr, Page. Yes, air; there is a waiting rK*rlo<l in various compensation acts. 
Mr. Dap:i?ett, wiio is j^oin^; to appear here later, will jjlve you all of that. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Howard Taylor, speaker of the house, a partner of your-s 
In business? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was he at the time that this insurance act was passed? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. Did he take any part in the ll^ht Ixan^? made on the first aid? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was it an op<‘n fij^ht? 

Mr, Page. Yes, sir; an open fi^^ht. He was opposed to it. opposed to first 
aid, and I was in favor of it. TIuto was dissension in the family. 

Homml.ssloner Gaiiuetkon. A house divide<l against itself? 

Mr. I*AfiE. A house divided. 

Mr. Thompson. Did his vote have anythinj^ to do with defeating? a recon- 
sideration? 

Mr. Page. Did what? 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know what action he took during that time? 

Mr. Page. Yes; th(‘ first aid was defeated. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did he deL'at it on a reconsideration Yot(‘? 

Mr Page, Now, let's s(*e how that did <‘om(‘. No, sir; I think he made an 
argument against it. In fact, I know he did, hut just exactly how it was 
defeated I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Caurktson. Just one more question, Mr. Page, on the hyi>o- 
thetleal question that was i>ut to you there. In regard to the distribution of 
the overhead charges — hospital charge against a large number of men — it prob- 
ably amounts to cheapening in per capita instances. 

]\Ir, Page. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O.vuretson. In the event an institutiem employing oidy 150 
men — 1 am putting it near your own force 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Suppo.se in a community where there were three 
hospitals an<l each one competed to i>erform the services and they were all noti- 
fied of the small amount that was referred to luaa*, .50 cents or 25 cents, find 
each of the three wanted the business, iind would even pay a bonus to get it, 
wouldn’t it be i)roof there was money In it, evim at that figure? 

Mr. Page, I think it would prove there was money in it, certainly. 

Commissioner Garketson. Even at the lower rate? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And without the large number to operate on? 

Mr. Page, Yes, sir. 

, Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Page, I want to ask one question, I don’t know 
whether I understood you cornvtly or not. Did you say out of 19 years in the 
lumber business you had only been able to operate 10 years? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And the other nine years shut doAvn? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir; shut down. 

Commi.ssloner Lennon. Well, if that is the case generally in the iumber bu.si- 
ness, isn’t that the cause, or one of the great causes, in making men hobos, the 
falling off in their work and going from one place to another? 

Mr. Page. No, sir; that is not general in the lumber business. The mills 
have worked here — most of the mills have worked here all the time. Some of 
the mills have closed down. Some of the mills thought that was the proper 
way to do when lumber was very low. We did, but we have changed our mind ; 
we are going to run continuously now. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think if you will run continuously 10 years you will 
find the stability of .^our force will be materially improved. 

Mr. Page. Well, possibly. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Ca)mmons. Y"ou heard the testimony of others that has been 
given here. Is there anything that you care to say about any of their state- 
ments? 

Mr. Page. Well, there is one thing I would like to say that I think there was 
an Injustice^^nd I would like to correct it, and that is the letting out of Jack 
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Wallace on the industrial insurance board and the appointment of Clarence 
Parker. I think they called him the weak member or weak brother. I served 
with Mr. Parker on the commission for months and months, and I didn’t see 
he was a weak brother. There were three men that represented labor that 
were fitted to fill that position, who wore Intert'steil iti the hill and knew all 
about the bill. They w’ere Jack Wallace and Clarence I’nrker ami Mr. Hen- 
rietta. When Wallace was let out I think the governor used good Judgment 
when he went and got another of those men who was familiar with the hill 
and helpwl draft the bill and appointed him in Wallace’s place, and I don’t 
think Parker is the weak member. 

Comrnl.ssioner O’Connki.l. Ha\e you some reference to the statement made 
by Dr. McMahon the other day? 

Mr. Paok. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. That is what was referred to in the wenk-memher 
port of the subject? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Connell. The change of officials in that department? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

(\:>mmlssion(*r ()’(.'onnki.i.. But there are .some [>ersonal differences there 
between the dwtor 

Mr. Page. Oh, 1 don’t know anything about that; that is not testimony. I 
don't want to go into that thing at all. I don’t kmtw anything about that. 

ComrnlssIomT O’Conneli,. Just a minute, Mr. Page; don’t get impatient. 

Mr. Page. I am not lmpati<*nt. 

Comml.ssioma* 0’(.\)NNEll. Well, you are not very calm. 

Mr. Page. All right; I will calm myself, then. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnkll. I am not trying t<> inquire into any personal mat- 
ters. If I ask you a question that does not appeal to you, you simply don’t 
need to answer. 

Mr. Page, Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No differences on that at all. I wanted to get at 
what was meant by this testinjony the other day if you know. 

Mr. Page. 1 don’t know. 1 don’t know why you bring out such testimony. 
It seemed to me It was malicious; that is all. I don’t know whether there is 
any Pomdation for it or any reason. 

Coicmissloner O’Connei.l. You think it is malicious. Now, what is the 
reason for its maliciousness? 

Mr. Page. I don’t kmnv anything about the maliciousness, but when a man 
calls another man a liar I think he is doing it for maliciousness; I don’t think 
Mr. l^rker 

(k)mml.s.sloner Carretson. You mean unless he l.s a liar? 

Mr. Page. I don’t believe in Mr. Parker being called a weak member. He 
is not a weak member. 

Commissioner Carretson. Bear in mind that .statement wa.s not made In 
response to any inquiry. 

Mr. Page. I don’t know why it was made, but the statement wa.s made. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any other statement, Mr. Page, that you 
think should be made or anything that should be corrected? 

Mr. Page. I don’t know that I have given you anything of value. If there 
is anything I can 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, we are very much obllge<l. 

Mr. Page. All right, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Thompson, call the next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Cooney. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. NEIL COONEY. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Cooney, will you give us your name, please? 

Mr. Cooney. Neil Cooney. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address? 

Mr. Cooney. Cosmopolis, Wash. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business, Mr. Cooney? 

Mr: Cooney. Manager of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., lumber business, 
logging, and so on. 

Mr. Thompson. In what kind of business Is this company engaged, Mr. 
Cooney? • 

Mr, Cooney. Principally lumber and logging. 
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Mr. Thompson. Principally what? I didn’t hear, 

Mr. Cooney. Principally lumber and logging. 

Mr. Thompson. Lumber and logging? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now, that is about the same work that Mr. Page’s com* 
pany is engaged in? 

Mr. Cooney. No; we 

Mr. Thompson. Well, give us a little more in detail ; a brief statement of 
what you mean by lumber and what you mean by logging, 

Mr. (/OONEY. L(»gging would be the same; sawmill would be the same. We 
also operate a box factory, tank factory, pump factory, and make pumps and 
go into several details with the lumber. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is it all conne< ted witli the lumber business? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, hardly. We do specialty work more than any other mill 
probably on this coast; we get out more iletalled stock than any other mill on 
the const. 

Mr. Thompson. You will have to .speak a llttli' louder, Mr. Cooney, because 
I don’t think the commission can hear you. How long has your company been 
engaged in that work at Crays Harbor? 

Mr. Cooney. Over 25 year.s, 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you b(‘en connected with the company, Mr. 
Cooney? 

Mr Cooney. About 2.5 years, 

Mr. Thompson. You have been .superintendent a good many years? 

Mr. C(K)NEY. Well, I was foreman and sup(*rintendent ; I am now manager. 

Mr. Thompson. Now manager. W(‘ll, you have been manager a good many 
years? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, four years I have beim the active, the real manager. Be- 
fore that I was assistant manager for about four years; prior to that I was 
superintendent. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, you are thoroughly acquaintefl with the 
buslne.ss of the company? 

■ Mr. Cooney, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many men do you employ in all your work there? 

Mr. Cooney. Over 700 at the present time; about COO men in the mill in the 
lumber business, and 100 in the camp.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the normal amount, or is that more or less? 

Mr. Cooney. That is probably a little more at this time. We operate the 
year around, run steady, and we operate every working day in the year — that 
is, practically speaking — and employ from four to eight luindred men. 

Commissioner Lennon. Operate Sundays? 

Mr. Cooney. I say, practically speaking. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t operate Sundays? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, with regard to the wages that you pay at your plant, 
what do you pay? What Is the lowest wage you pay' for ordinary labor per 
day? 

Mr. Cooney. Twenty-six dollars a month and board — that is, $1 a day and 
board for a 10-hour day. 

Mr. Thompson. One dollar a day and board? 

Mr. Cooney. At the present time, 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. What does your board consist of? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, we get a boarding house that furnishes the regular board. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in the first place, it is three meals a day, I take it? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And what do you furnish them for meals; do you know? 

Mr. Cooney. Why, no; I can’t go into that detail, but I, as manager, don’t 
get a complaint on the board probably once in two months. 

Mr. Thompson. Would all complaints on the board come to you? You are a 
pretty Imsy man, aren’t you, as manager of this big plant? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, I grew up with the men and the foremen and complaints 
would come to me right quick. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, to what number of the help does this $26 a month and 
board apply, of the four to eight hundred that you have? 

Mr. Cooney. I have got the figures [producing papers]. On the last day of 
June we employed 675 men in the manufacture of lumberf and 223 were getting 

$ 26 . u 
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Mr. Thompson. What was the scale of wages paid to the next highest class 
of help? 

Mr. Cooney. Thirty dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that? 

Mr. Cooney. Thirty dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. Thirty dollars a month? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And board? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. IS^ow, this board includes kKlglng, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It does not? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. .Inst the meals? 

Mr. Cooney. Just the meals. 

Mr. Thompson. How many do you have of those? 

Mr. Cooney. Seventy. 

Mr. Thompson. Seventy. What is the next highest class of help? 

Mr. Cooney. Thirty-five dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. That you are paying. 

Mr. Cooney. Thirty-fiv(* dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. And board? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. How many have you of those? 

Mr. Cooney. Sixty-four. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the next highest class of help you have? 

Mr. Cooney. Forty dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. How many have you of those? 

Mr. Cooney. Seventeen. 

Mr. Thompson. Go on through the scale, Mr. Cooney, will you please? 

Mr. C(X)Ney. Ten, S45; nine, fourteen, $5.''); eight, $00; one, $70; two, $80, 
making a total of 493. Now. we have got 183 that board them.selves; they 
were hired for so mucli per day, and we pay them so much per day and they 
board theraselve.s. 

M/ Thompson. How much do you pay them additional where they board 
themselves a month? 

Mr. Cooney. We hire them for so much per day. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I meai» how much tlo you calculate in your own busi- 
ness affairs that the man should get wiio b<mrds himself? 

Mr. Cooney. Our board costs us about r>0 cents a day. We allow $15 for 
any of those men that are going to board themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Brown here? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Does his testimony with regard to $10 a month being allowed 
to the men. refer to your mill? 

Mr. Cooney, That is incorrect. Mr. Brown is basing that testimony on 10 
years ago. He workcxl for us at one time. 

Mr, Thompson, But that is not true to-day, in your opinion? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir; I know it is not true. 

Mr. Thompson. How do the men live, wliat kind of bouses do they have, 
and where do they get them from? You say you doti’t hMlge them. 

Mr. Cooney. No; there are lodging hou.se.s — men that go into that business, 
that follow that business. 

Mr. Thompson. Ye.s. Well, what kind of bouses do they have; do you know? 
Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir; they usually room in lodging houses, two-story. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cooney. That will room from 20 to 40 men. 

Mr, Thompson. Well, how are the men? Doe.s each man have an Individual 
room at night? 

Mr. Cooney. In some cases. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean as a rule, 

Mr. Cooney. No. 

Mr, Thompson. Of course. I presume in some cases they do. 

Mr. Cooney. I should say that as a class it would be about two men to a 
room. 

Mr. Thompson. About two men to a room? What kind of beds do they 
have? • 
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Mr. Cooney. I think fair beds. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I mean — that is not very descriptive, Mr. Cooney. 

Mr. Cooney. Well, I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Cooney. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know how iniiny? What is the basis of your in- 
formation that they only sl(>ep two men in a room? 

Mr. Cooney. From the fact that there is two or three of the lodging houses 
that we own. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. 

Mr. Cooney. And I would know from that. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now take the lodging houses that you own. Take 
one of them, for instance. Do you have names for them? 

Mr. Cooney. We own the building and rent it. 

Mr. Thompson. Oh, you own the building jind rent it. Then, you do not 
op(‘rate the house? 

Mr. C(k)Ney. None at all 

Mr. Thompson. And therefore your owning of th(‘ building would not help 
you — would not give you any information as to how many men sleep in a 
room, would it? 

Mr. Cooney. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what other sources of information have you that only 
two men sleep in a room? 

Mr. (JooNEY. Not any other. 

Mr. Thompson. Not any other? 

Mr. Cooney. No, 

Mr. Thompson. So you really have no source of information outside of that? 

Mr. (’ooNEY. Well, I have got that source of them buildings that we own. 

Mr. Thompson. But you say that you don’t run them and you don’t know. 

Mr. Cooney. Well, I know about the rooms that they would not put any more 
than two men in a room 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how large are the rooms? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, the rooms, I should Judge, would be about 10 by 12, 
probably. 

Mr. Thompson, Ten by twelve? 

Mr. Cooney. Then there is many of the families in town takes roomers. 

Mr. Thompson. Takes roomers. What rent do tlu'se men pay to the land- 
lords of those houses tint your company own^? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t know what they have to pay for their rooms? 

Mr. Cooney. No; I knou about the rent of rooms— that is, from .$3 to $6 a 
month. 

Mr. Thompson. To the men? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir ; 50 or 75 cents a week would be the most per man, or 
a dollar and a half for the room. 

Mr. Thompson. Are many of the men that work for your firm married? 

Mr. Cooney. We have got about a hundred men that is married or sons of 
married people that live at their home. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you let me have that list or pay roll, Mr. Cooney? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. This one here rindlcallngl. 

Mr. Cooney. I have got three different ones. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I want the one you read these people off from— the number 
of people employed and the different rates of wages. 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir fhanding papers to Mr. ’Thompson]. 

Mr. Thompson. This is not very decipherable to me, Mr. Cooney, and I 
won’t take the time. But, as I understood the figures that you gave here and 
read off the pay roll, and which our reporter has, the vast— the larger — propor- 
tion of your men work for $35 a month and under? 

Mr. Cooney. You better give me that sheet and I will return it to you. [Ex- 
amining paper referred to.] Less than $35, yes; the larger proportion. 

Mr. Thompson. The larger proportion? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. I probably haven’t got the figures correctly, but probably 
three-quarters of them work for $40 a month and under. 

Mr. Cooney. Yes ; probably there would be that proportion. 

* 
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Mr. Thompson. Now, I would like to ask you, Mr. Cooney, whether — this is 
no criticism of your company at all, I simply want to get the facts, that is all. 

Mr. Cooney. I want you to have them. 

Mr. Thompson. Whether under these conditions you think that men couhl 
live the family life, could have wives and children, at that rate of pay? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Mr. THOiiPSON. In justice to you, I want to ask you this further question 
in that connection, whether or not your company is making money in this 
business or not? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What w^as the result of th.at last month's business, if you 
know? 

Mr. Cooney. The result of last month’s business, which includes our stores 
and different things, was a loss of ,$515. W(' sold $104, tKK) worth of lumber. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what was that, a normal amount of business for the 
month or not? 

Mr. Cooney. No; that was over normal. 

Mr. Thompson. What? 

Mr. Cooney. Over normal. Our average business would he about ,$90,000. 

Mr. Thompson. You sold more and still jmi sold at a loss? 

Mr. (yOONKY. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr, Cooney, I would like you !(► tell the commission 
why it is that if the luml)(‘ring industry of this State is to he judge<i by what 
your coini)any does, why it is that this hig industry — what has been staled 
to be the most prominent industry on this e(anst — Isn’t able to supi^ort its work- 
<'rs in an American way, provide for a man ami wife and children. What is 
the reason for that? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t know. We manufacture in the United States about 
40,000,000,000 fiHit of lumber yearly. 

Mr. Thompson. Don’t you think that, .say, like on the Pacific (Hjast here, that 
is looked upon as being a great part of the country, with the principal industry 
not being able to ki'ep the men the way imm believe they ought to live, Is a 
great cause of industrial unrest, bound to be? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. The employers and the men liave got to get together 
-closer. Every emidojw should know the condition of his employer’s business. 
^ Mr. I'homphon. My (piestion.s, Mr. Cooney, and I waul all witnesses to under- 
stand tlie same, are not aimed to criticise you or to criticise your company. 

I want to simply get, as I told Mr. Thompson, who was on the stand yester- 
day, the facts that he lias and his views. 

Mr. Cooney. I’ut your question again, will you, please. 

Mr. Thompson. Whether or not that fact in itself, no matter who is to blame 
for it, no matter if nobmly is personally to blame for it, the question of the 
fact that men can not live in an American manner — Isn’t that bound to cau.se 
a great deal of unrest? 

Mr. Cooney. In our plant, Mr, Thompson, we work more laborers or low- 
grade help than any other concern on the Pad tic coast. Our company are large 
timber holders, and built the plant to utilize everything that is in the tree. 
We put in a large box factory. About half of our output goes into boxes. We 
are working at the present time 1(37 men in the box factory. ’We are working 
up a very low-grade stock that is usually burntsl up In other mills, or a lot of 
it, and making a cannery box which wo have to sell at comrading prices — we 
are a long distance from the market — for these boxes, and transt)ortatlon Is 
high. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand, Mr. Cooney, that there are probably very 
urgent business reasons from a commercial standpoint why you probably have 
to make a low rate on the product which you sidl. I am not entering into that 
question now. I am not criticizing your company nor you, but I just want your 
view of an industry where human beings are eraployetl at a rate of wage which 
won’t permit them to live according to the way a man must naturally feel he 
wants to live. What remedy would you suggest for that? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, publicity would help. 

Mr. Thompson. What? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, publicity would help it. 

Mr. Thompson. You think some regulation of competition might help? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, I say if the men under8too<l the exact conditions — just 
what our company Is doing, what every company was earning, they would give 
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more efllclent help, would l>e more contented, would hold their jobs better, and 
would save their money. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, If the condition of business was such, if competition 
causcHl you to make such low prices as you have state^l, which does not permit 
you, no matter how much you might want to, still it does not permit you to 
pay a living wage as we uiuhTstand It, how would the publicity of that fact 
help the men in being contented? 

Mr. Cooney. The men are of the opinion that the employers are getting 
wealthy, that they are making a lot of money off of their earnings. 

Mr. Thompson. Ye.s; but from my standpoint I am leaving that question out, 
of whether people make wealth or not. What I am assuming is that the wage 
you pay is the wage that competition f()rces you to pay, and I am simply asking 
you the question if that is the wage wlil(‘h the industry will pay — discontent 
la normal and mitural — and what remedies would you have for it? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t think there is any. Now, I might explain in regard to 
our business— that these doliar-a-day m<‘n, we develop them all we possibly can. 
We never go out for hlgh-skllle<l help for our skilled help. We take them all 
from the ranks; we take these men if tlu'y show an inclination to work — If 
they are willing to work, do a fair day’s work — we will advance them as fast 
as we possibly can. 

Mr. Thompson. But your pay roll there, Mr. Cooney, doesn’t show many 
high-paid men? 

Mr. (k)ONEY. Well, you haven’t seen it all. This whole pay roll averages 
^2.40 a day. 

Mr. Thompson, Well, I don’t know; I doubt that it would show those figures. 

Mr. (kM)NEY, I will give you the pay roll to figure. 

Mr. Thompson. I woultl like to have the pay roll turned in to the com- 
mission. 

(See Cooney Exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. Thompson. What view do you take, Mr. Cooney, of the question of in- 
dustrial unr(‘st? 

Mr. Cooney. I know it exists. 

Mr. Thompson. W('1I, what is its cause and what suggestions have you to 
make with ri'gani !(► it? 

Mr. Cooney, Well, that one thing publicity, wouhl do more than anything 
else that I know of. ^ 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Cooney, have you ever had any strikes at your 
plants? 

Mr. Cooney. Only in the shingle mill. 

Mr. Thompson. In the shingle mill? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes; we hav(‘ had some small strikes in the shingle mill. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the men in y<mr shingle mill organizcsl? 

Mr. (Nk>ney. I have an idea there are .some unicm men there 

Mr. Thompson. What was the cau.se of the strike? 

Mr. Cooney. More wage.s. 

Mr. Thompson, ^\’hen was it and how was it terminated? 

Mr. Cooney. More wages— an increase of wages. 

Mr. Thompson. What were tlie wages they got? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, we haven’t had a strike for five or six years, and I don’t 
remember the details of it. 

Mr. ThomPvSon. You don’t remember the details? 

Mr. Cooney. No; but in all instances 

Mr. Tfiompson. Were the men organized at that time, if you know? 

Mr. (’(h^ney. I don’t think so. We never aime<i to have them organized. 
We have opposed it. 

Mr. Thompson, Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you to add to what he said? 

Mr. C(H)NEY. In what regard? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in regard to strikes? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, he said so much that I don’t remember. Mr. Brown 
worked for us at one time, and I think he pulled off one of the strikes, but I 
didn’t have any difficulty in settling with them. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, was that the last strike? 

Mr. (Cooney. Oh, no ; that must be 15 or 18 years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how about the last strike? Who led that, do you know? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t know. • 

Mr. Thom^^on. Do you know whether he had anjdhlng to do with it or not? 
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Mr. Cooney. I don’t think so. As the head of the organization he would, 
probably. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, he stated that the shingle weavers, ns I understoo<l it, 
were fairly well organized. You don’t know about that? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes; I know they are. 

Mr. Thompson. They are a skilled class of help? 

Mr. C(X)NEY. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. But you don’t know about the organization in your company? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, I don’t think they are organized, although I believe 
we have got some that an* union men. My candid opinion is that the union 
has let us go; they are willing that unioFi men shall work there with the non- 
union men. 

Mr. Thompson. What wages do you pay the slilngle weavers? 

Mr. Cooney. We pay nearly the union seale. I think. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by nearly, Mr. Cooney? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, for instance, 9 cents for packing and 10 cents for .sawing, 

Mr. Thompson. What is the union .scale? 

Mr. Cooney. I believe that is the union .scale. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you pay the union scale? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. I am not sure, but it is very close to the union scale. 

Mr. Thompson. It is the i)lece-rate sy.stem? 

Mr. (Money. That is on the sawing and packing. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything further you would like to say to this com- 
mission as to how the industrial unrest might be helpcsl? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. What wages do you pay in your logging camps? 

Mr. Cooney. I can give ymi a list of what each position gets, ns It is termed 
in a logging camp. 

Mr. Thompson. Widl, you might do that. 

Mr. Cooney. Blacksmitli, .$3.7r); heljH^r, 2.75; buckers, ,$3.25; wood buckers, 
$2.50; cliunk biK-kers, .$2.75; chaser, for yarder, .$3.25; for a hook-on, $2.75; 
choker men. .$3 25; bond cook, $ttO and board; bull cook, .$40 and board; flunkey, 
.$.35 and board; common labor, .$2.50; engineer, chief, $3.75; swing donkey, $3.25; 
yard'T, .$3 50; roadcr, .$3 25; hook tender, $6; knotlers, $2.75; pump men, $3; 
rigging slinger, .$3.75; swamper, .$2.75; skidders, head skidder, $5.25; skid 
roadni.Mi, ,$2. .50; superintendent, .$200 a montli and board; llmekeefier, $80 a 
month and board; faller— head fuller $3..50; second fuller, $3.25; flier, $3.75; 
flagman, $2.75; fireman, .$2..50. and engineer, skid road, $2.75. 

Mr. Thompson. With refcTeiice to tlie kind of hou.ses that the men live in 
that are in the logging camps? 

Mr. Cooney. They have the regular kind of hunk houses. I think they are 
a little aliove the average. 

Mr. Thomp.son. You say tliey have tlie regular kind of hunk houses. Do you 
mean they have a house with bunks around the walls; two tiers of bunks? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir; one tier. They are separate hunks. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, is one bunk above the otlier? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Just one tier around the room? 

Mr. Cooney. Just one tier around the room, and they are not connected; 
they are made separate. 

Mr. Thompson. Separate l)eds. What kind of bedding do you furnish? 

Mr. Cooney. We just furnisli a niattres.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Who takes care of the hou.se? 

Mr. Cooney. The bull cook ; his business Is to have the house swept out and 
the fires lit when the men come In, and take care of them generally. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. How about drying clothes? 

Mr. Cooney. They will dry their clothes around the stove. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Do you think that a good feature? 

Mr. Cooney. In order to get this plain, our .superintendent is a practical 
woodsman developed from the work and has .studied it all his life. He is a 
man of family, has his men around him, and they are men of families, and 
they are all crowded around together, and I tell them to build the houses to 
suit themselves, and I don’t interfere very much. The fact is they build to 
suit themselves, and as far as I know the men are entirely satisfied with their 
conditions, food, etc. 

Mr. Thompson. Whgt is the attitude that the company has toward union 
labor? 
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Mr. Cooney. We don’t employ union labor. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t? You have discliarijed men because they be- 
longed to the union? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. But you don’t object to employing them? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir; we make no difference until tiie trouble comes up. 
I am satisfied wo have several union men working for us — machinists, etc. 

Mr. Thompson. But if you wanted a man for a certain kind of work and 
there were two men to clioose from you would choose the nonunion man? 

Mr. Cooney. If tliey were botli equal, I would take the nonunion man in 
every resr)ect, btit I would make very little difference. 

Mr. Thompson. You say you never dlscliarged a man because he belonged 
to the union? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t remember. There may have been several in the shingle 
mill and in the shingle business. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any trade agreement with your men either in 
the shingle business or (dsewhere? 

Mr. Cooney. None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Have the men ever approaciied you to get together with you 
on an agre(‘ment of any kind either verbal or writt(‘n? 

Mr. Cooney. Tliey have years ago from the sbingb' mill. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your company tluTc make any agri'ement? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir; we agreed to be open shop 

Mr. Thompson, 'fbe only qu(‘stlon tliey askeil you was whether it would be 
open shop or closed shop. I simply want to get your views, Mr. Cooney, and 
your attitude toward organized labor. That is part of the work of this com- 
mission to Investigate. 

Mr. Cooney. We don’t think it is practical, ami we don’t believe we can 
operate our plant with organized labor, and therefori' we liave made up our 
minds not to have organized labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us tlie reasons tliat caused you to come to 
that conclusion that you can’t op(‘rate successfully with union labor? 

Mr. Cooney. My personal experience <‘omes from operating the shingle mill. 

Mr, Thomj'SON. What was tliat? 

Mr. Cooney. We would have a continuous run of a lot of fellows raised 
right in town — our town lias about 1,200 people — they were good men and 
making money; all at once they would send in petitions for an advance in 
wages or a union or something of tlie kind. 

Mr. Thompson. There was more than tliat experience, wasn’t there, that 
caused you to reach that conclusion? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes; Grays Harbor is a very large lumber district, and we 
are manufacturing within a radius of 0 miles along tlie river from two and 
a half up to three million feet of lumber a day. Every year or so or every 
two or three years there is a breaking out among tlie men. They will close 
down the mill and blow the wliislle and go in a mob and take the crews all 
out. They have attempted to get our crew several times, but never got them. 

Mr. Thompson. If you were a workingman, wliat view, then, would you 
have on tlie question of organization? Would that probably change your 
views? 

Mr. Cooney. I can take my own experience. I came to this country from 
Canada right off of the farm 114 years ago a common laborer, built myself 
up to the position I have, and had no education. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think every man has the same capacity to do that 
and the same opportunity that you have? 

Mr. Cooney. They haven’t the same capacity, but tliey have the opportunity 
more and more every day. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course we will all admit and all know that there are 
some places at the top, but looking at the industry from a standpoint of the 
multitude every man can’t be a suiierlntendent or manager, can he? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir; but there is room. 

Mr. Thompson. You say your industry needs 600 people to work there. 
There will be one of those 600 manager. 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And one assistant, and so on down the line, and there 
must be a great many of what is ordinarily called hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to carry the work out. Looking at it from the standpoint of the 
man who works in the ranks, would you say from their standpoint organization 
is a good thing or not? 
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Mr. Cooi^EY. From the men that are workinj? In the lumberyards? 

Mr. Thompson. For the workers generally? 

Mr. Cooney. If they would organize right 

Mr. Thompson, I just want your view, that is all. 

Mr. Cooney. This handling of lumber— no man should work at it without the 
Idea of advancement. No man doing common work around the mill or logging 
camp that is willing to do a fair day’s work that Is not plcke<l up and advanced 
quickly and promptly. Therefore no man that wants to get ahead stays in 
that class ; they are continually shifting. 

Mr. Thompson. To test your views, Mr. Cooney, suppf)se every man wanted 
to get ahead and work, you could not supply such jobs for everybody? 

Mr, Cooney. No, sir; but it continues to come up. We are always short of 
high-classe<l men, with a surplus of low class. 

Mr. Thompson. But the proposition which confronts the average worker is 
that nine-tenths of the workers must be in the ranks. That is true of Industry 
generally everywhere the world over. Now, from the standpoint of those nine- 
tenths in the ranks, do you think organization is a good thing for them or not? 

Mr. Cooney. Under certain coiKlltions they could be organized. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, assuming under certain conditions it la a good thing 
for the mass of tlie workers to be organized, wliat would you say as to what 
should he the attitude of capital or employers toward the desire for organiza- 
tion of this mass of people; how should it be approached? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, you take the average man, they can’t guarantee anything 
to the capital. They could not guarnnt(H» they would fulfill the bill. I^t me 
give you an instance. We have a surplus of men that work for a dollar a day. 
We used to use them in piling lumber in the lumber yards. In the last year 
we have contracted that at 22 cents a thousand. The men are making from 
seventy-five to eighty or a hundred dollars a month. We can’t put in a dollar 
a day man in there and do It as cheap. Now, if tho.se men would organize and 
you could get them to agree to do the work as cheaply as we are doing it now, 
or cheaper, we would be ahead. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear the te.stlmony of Mr. Page here this morning? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes ; I could not hear it vory well. 

Mr, Thompson. He said there was a surplus of unskilled labor In this 
mark^^t ; is that true? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How is it with tiie skilled market? 

Mr. Cooney. In our class we can’t get men to till the positions. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you think th(‘ fact there was a surplus would have 
something to do with the economic conditions? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, I don’t know; men come out here from the East In droves 
to the harvest fields, and make a little money, and then come to the coast and 
spend it. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, the liarvest field— that is seasonal work? 

Mr. Cooney. Y’^es, sir. 

^Ir. Thompson. They have to come here, probably, or go some place else, 
probably, to seek work. 

Mr. Cooney. When jobs are scarce and men plentiful the men will hold their 
jobs and work every day, and do probably 2.') per cent more work — I am speak- 
ing about labor when men are scarce and there are plenty of jobs. Therefore 
In dull times take It — we will say, for instance, in times like these — if lumber 
would go up and the w^ar was over and everything all right, there w’ould be 
W’ork for every hotly, simply becau.se the men wouldn’t w’ork over two or three 
days in the w’eek. When times are hard and the mills shutting down the men 
will work every day and will save their money. 

Mr. Thompson. In your position as manager of this mill what thought do 
you give to the condition of the worker, and from what angle do you approach 
It? Do you approach It from the standpoint that you need so many workers 
and it will cost you so much money? 

Mr. CooNKY. The men will come and work, and the first thing I would do 
when superintendent w^ould be to a.sk him where he came from and what work 
he had done, get a brief history of him, and put him to work. I w^ould watch 
him, and if he was doing just a fair day’s work would have him In mind for 
the job which he was best fitted for in the plant, and whenever there was a 
vacancy would pick him up and put him there. We aim to follow that up now. 

Mr. Thompson. Do jiou pay any of your help anywhere as low as $10 a month 
and board? 
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Mr. Cooney. Probably some boys during school wcation. 0ur planer fore- 
man has two boys working at the factory, one about 15 years of age and the 
other under age. He wanted them to work, and so he went to the court and 
got an order. I don’t know what he Is getting ; I expect he gets $10. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you paying any people, say, 18 years and over as low 
as $10? 

Mr. Cooney. We seem to have 10 men working for $20 a month and board. 

Mr. Thompson. How about $10 a nmnth? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t see any, but I have an idea there is some working right 
now, some hoys. They would not he hoarding, though ; we would probably pay 
them $20 a month, and the boys would board at home. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not It is true that in one of the 
lodging houses owned by your company there is as many as nine beds in one 
room and five in another? 

Mr. Cooney. There Is one of the lodging houses that has a front room and a 
big ward in the back. I presume that is so. 

Mr. Thompson. How many stores do you operate in Cosmopolls? 

Mr. Cooney. We operate a general merdiandise store and a cash grocery 
store, as we call it, and a toggery. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the theory of operating several stores? 

Mr. Cooney. The business moved to a street other than the one we were 
using, and we wanted some place where the men could get what they wanted 
quickly. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you sell any liquor? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is your company a corporation? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How much land do you own in that section of the 
country? 

Mr. Cooney. Timherland? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes: that is, all kinds of land. 

Mr. Cooney. We own probably four or five thousand atres. 

Comml.ssloner Lennon. How early a date did you Ix'gin accumulating this 
land — how long ago? 

Mr. Cooney. Twenty-five years ago. 

Commissioner Lennon. What di<l land cost in those days? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, now. you will have to defin<‘ the land. We don’t buy land, 
but timber. 

Commissioner Lennon. After the timber is taken off, don’t you own the sur- 
face? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, you buy the timber and the land? 

Mr. Cooney. But when we buy the timber, we buy the timber and don’t re- 
gard the lan<l as of any value. 

Comml.ssloner Lennon. Of being of any advantage? 

Mr. C(K)NEY. That is, practically sneaking. 

Commissioner Lennon. What did you pay for timber 25 years ago? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t remember l)uylng any 25 years ago. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, the last time when you did. AVhen did you 
first begin to buy? 

Mr. Cooney. The big body of timber we boiiglit we paid about $2 a tliousand 
for the stumpage. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many thousand would there be on the acre? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, a section. 640 acres, will have about 35,000,000. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are there any opportunities now of that kind in that 
section of the country for the poor man? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir; not in that section. There Is, tliough, in Oregon. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are they near to transportation and the facilities for 
manufacture as it is at Grays Harbor? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well. I have asked these questions to see how' it was 
that you had reached the conclusion that the man of to-day has as good oppor- 
tunity as the man when you started. 

Mr. Cooney. Well, In other concerns. If he goes to a mill and works he can 
work up to any position. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think he could do that now? 
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^ Mr. Oooj^Y. I ’know it. * 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, you don’t know corporate power if you think 
so, because you could not do it. 

Mr. OooNEY. You could in the lumber and logging business ; that is all I know. 

Commissioner Lennon. If there is anywhere a business that is handled by 
corporations where the opportunity of the workingman Is as great as It was 
under individual employment, I am going to study that industry very carefully 
and see if I can’t recommend It to others. I know of nothing of the kind. If 
the lumber Industry is an exception to the rule that it .shuts off opportunities, 
I didn’t know it. 

Mr. Cooney. On the contrary, there is the tinest chance in the country for a 
young man to come here and develop; I don’t know of a concern on the coast 
where there is a better opportunity than with the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe that an industry that pays less than a 
living wage has a right to exist ? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t know; tluit is, less than a living wage, you would 
have to define that. 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean by living wage that kind of wage that will 
enable a man to live tlecently, to ral.se a family, to give them a proper educa- 
tion and have a dollar to spare for the emergencies of old age or sickness. 

Mr. Cooney. Not if the man wants to get ahead. If the man wants to help 
himself he should have the opportunity. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is, you believe — tiien would you reply that the 
business should not exist that pays less than a living wage? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir; that huslness has got a perfect right to live. 

Commissioner Lennon. It has? 

Mr, Cooney. That is, if the men refuse to help themselves. 

Coiumi.ssioner Lennon. What would bi'come of socioty if all businesses paid 
less than a living wage, wdiere would the people be supported from? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, 1 can’t answer that question. 

Commi.ssiouer Lennon. Suppose there was in this city a business that paid 
less than a living wage that employiHl a thousand p<s>p'le. Those peoiile have 
to live, and consiNpu'iitly they must live off of the production of other in- 
dii.stras, isn’t that .so? 

Mr. (Vminey. Well, a living wage, what do you mean by that? W'e will take 
a man that goes down to us ami g(H‘s to work for a dollar day, he cun accu- 
niuhite ten to twolve dollars a month. 

Commissioner Lennon. He can? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes; fiftcou to twenty dollars a month. 

Comrai.ssioner Lennon. And live as a man ought to live? 

Mr. Cooney. W’ell, he will get good board, just as good board as he wants. 

Commissioner Lennon. That i.s, be will have the opportunity to eat and 
something to cover Ids nakedness. 

Mr. Cooney. That is it. And he will have the money, and if he wants to go 
ahead he will not be working in that job two weeks. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tliat is all I desire to ask. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questioms, Mr. O’Conuell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garret.son? 

Coraniissioner Gakketson. Yes. You stated a moment ago, Mr. Cooney, you 
knew’ or no better opportunity for men to get forw'ard than in your organiza- 
tion, your company. 

Mr. Cooney. W’ell, I know that; I know’ he can get ahead there. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If there is so great an opportunity to get ahead 
in this country, w^hat positions are open for a man to get foVw^ard to? On 
your pay roll you have one man w^ho draws $200 a month, that is the highest 
gift. , 

Mr. Cooney. You are .siieaking about the logging camp now. I referred 
particularly to the sawmill. 

Comml.ssioner Gabbetson. All I know is the roll you gave. You had one 
man drawing $200 a month. 

Mr. Cooney. That is our logging camp. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How many better positions have you with the 
mill? 

Mr. Cooney. We haven’t got many. But I regard anything over a hundred 
dollars a month as fair wages for a man that has nothing. 
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Commissioner Gaebetson. Would you regard a hundred-dollar ^position asH; 
an adult man’s, or a strong man’s ambition? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. He would not have gone very far forward, then, 
if he had the best you have to offer? 

Mr. Cooney. No ; he would have to go further than that to suit me. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, in general, you could only offer him a step- 
ping stone on the road to advancement? 

Mr. C(X)NEY. We haven’t got any employe^' slated to take my position. He 
can go down and have that in a few years. 

Commissioner Garhethon. If y<m are losing .$815 a month 

Mr. (’oonb:y. I didn’t say $815, I said .$515. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you are losing .$515 a month in the business 
you are conducting, how long is that position going to he In existence? 

Mr. Cooney. W’e ho[)e not long. 

Comralssloiner Gahretson. You mean, you hope the loss won’t continue long? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson, But it would absorb the position after awhile? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes ; if I can’t manijmlate it I will be out of a job. 

Commissioner Garretson. There are thia'c-fourths of your men whom you, 
in your answer to a question, stated wouldn’t earn money enough to permit 
them to live and assume the family obligations. 

Mr. C(M)NEY. Not in their present ix)sition. 

Commissioner Garretson. Certainly; but the positions are going to stay 
there, are they not? 

Mr. Cooney. Possibly; no, sir. Now, a year ago we were paying for those 
positions, thirty to thirty-five dollars a month. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now you are paying less? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. If your business continues In the condition it is, 

I supp<»se your idea is to pay still less? 

Mr. Cooney. I will (*ertainly do it before I will close down, if the men 
want it, I will put it up to them. 

Commissioner Garretson. You stated, though, the present average wage is 
$2.40. 

Mr. Cooney. At the present time. 

Commissioner (fAURE'r.soN. Then, the man who isn’t earning the wage that 
will permit him to live humanly, is ho able to pay his grocery hill with the 
average wage? If he Is getting a dollar a day and the average wage is $2.40, 
can he use that $1.40 for any purpose? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t get that. 

Commissioner Garretson. What? 

Mr. Coc)ney. I <lon’t catch you on that. 

Commissioner Garretson. You stated the average w^age paid was $2.40? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And you have a larger number of men that draw 

dollar a day? 

Mr. Cx)ONEY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is the average you pay in your establishment of 
any value to the man who is only drawing a dollar a day? Can he buy any- 
thing with the knowledge that the average wage paid here where he is 
employed is $2.40? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t catch that yet. You will have to make It clearer. 

Commissioner Garretson. The doctrine of averages isn’t worth anything to 
the man who is hungry and hasn’t anything to buy a meal. He can’t eat the 
average, can he? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, the fact Is that the average wage paid cuts 
no figtire whatever In determining what are the wages of the largest number 
of individuals? 

Mr. Cooney. I can’t understand what you are getting at. Do you mean t(f 
ask me If the average wage we pay will support a family? 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, no. You stated that $2.40 is the average 
wage paid to all of your employees. 

Mr. Cooney. That Is it; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. What I asked you was, that average is any 
value whal^ver to the man who is drawing less than the average? Does that 
mean anything to him? Does he get It because it is your average wage? 
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Mr. Cooney, No, sir ; he don’t get any benefit out of that ; not a cent. 

Commissioner (jauketson. Tlien, the average wage in itself is inisleucling, 
isn’t It, as l)eing stated as an average wage in an establishment? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir; it is misleading. 

Coininlssioner Garretson. The law of average in itself is a device — well, it 
is like a fog; it ol)scnres things. You run a irumber of stores? 

Mr. Cooney. Y>s, sir; we run some stores. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do they all sell the same quality? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

(kjmmissionor GMiUETsoN. Or do some of them sell all the things that are 
sold in any of them? 

Mr. Cooney. I believe not. There may be some little (lifference ; I don't 
know. 

Commissioner Garretson. The one you referred to as a cash grocvry 

Mr. C<k)ney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G \URirrsoN. Is that i)atronize<l by 

Mr. Cooney. E\(‘rybo(ly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ih'gardless of whether employee.s or not? 

Mr. (’(K)ney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garritson. Are the price.s cliarge<i at that store the same as 
where tlie empl<ty(H\s deal on time ti<‘kefs? 

Mr. (JooNEY. Y('s, sir. A man gets ids money from ns any time he wants it. 

tloinmlssloner Garretson. Tliere is no dilTerence in the charge whether It is 
against a time ticket or he is paying the coin down? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. Somebody may tell you we run a eoupon sy.sttnn. We 
do tliat to reduce bookke<'ping. A niau comes in tlmt has a family and wants 
to get goods (luring the month; will take a coupon; and if lie don’t use it up, 
he will come in at the end of the month and get (In* cash. 

Commissioner Garretson. He can cash it if he wants to? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Acting ('hairman Co^imons. IMr. Cooney, alM)ut these men that get a dollar 
a day; I don’t know tliat I understand that correctly. Do they get lj526 a 
month, that is, the pay? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Ac'ing Chairman (’ommonk. And b(>ard? 

Mr Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (.’ommons. And the board is figured at liow' much a montl^ 
$ 1 .")? 

Afr. Cooney. YT's; that is what it costs ns. 

A(ting Chairman Commons. So actually tlu'y are getting n day? 

Mr. Cooney. Y('s; and the hospital dues out. We eliurge our men tk) cents a 
month lujspitul dues. 

Acting Cliairniun Commons. You cluirge 50 cents a namlh hospital dues? 

Mr. CkwNEY. We charge our nam 50 cents a month hospital dues. 

Acting Chairman Co^rMONs. Tlie men get .$1.50 a day. When did you reduce 
the scale of wages to this .$20 level ? 

Mr. (’ooNEY. Probably last fall, I think we cut it down from $00 to ,$2G. 

Acting Cliairmari Commons. AVIiut had it been? It had been $00? 

Mr. Cooney, Prior to that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was it previously, before the $00 hwel wih 
reached? 

Air. C(X)NEy. Weil, there is just one or tw'o nionlhs in tlie year when we can 
not secure men, and we probably use more $05 and $40 men at (hat time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is only just during the year? 

Air. Cooney. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you had a foiTe (here of how many t(» 
bring that up to 283? 

Air. Cooney. Two hundred and something, yes; this was the last month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many men do .you hire during the niontli; 
how many men are on your pay roll during the month? 

Mr. Cooney. I Iiaven’t got the figures. They average about 10 a day prob- 
ably, I think about that. 

Acting Chairman Commons, That would be how many for the month? 

Air. Cooney. That would be about 260 a month; probably about 1,000 men, 
800 or 900 men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Eight or nine hundred men? 

Mr. Cooney, I would.think so; yes. 
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Acting Clmii’innii Ojmmonh. L>o you keep Unit avorugc force* for tlic .$20 men 
or for the (*iilire force? 

Mr. (^ooNKv. F\)r the entire force. 

Acting Cliairinun Commons. That GOO, your entire force, I thought you said 
was GOO? 

Mr. Cooney. Six hundred, yes; I said GOO, 

Acting Chairman (\)Mmons. How many men will you hire during the year to 
kei'p that up to a force of GOO? 

Mr. Cooney. Oh, keep it up, prohahly hire 2,r)(K) to IkOtM) men. 

Acting (diuirmun (\jmmons. About G,0(X) men you would hire? 

Mr. CkioNEY. 1 would .say so. 

Acting ('hairman (.’ommonh. Wouhl there be that number, or a smaller proiwr- 
tion, of tlics(* shingle m(‘n (h(*re? Are they mon* sti'ady or not? 

Mr. ('ooNKY. Yes; the shingle men are more st<‘a<ly. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. That wouhl put the.se tigures then that you hire 
five men to keep one man, to ke«*p one job tilled? 

Mr. CLOONEY. Yes; according to thosi* tigures. Of cour.se the shingle men are 
a very small luirt ; we are only working about 20 men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is labor more lluctuatlng in these low'er-paid 
positions? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Acting ('hairman (Simmons. Is your average of hiring five men to keep one 
pfi.^^ition filled — you would have to hire man.\ more men to kwp up tliese? 

Mr. (JooNEY. Y(\s. 

Acting ('hairman ('ommonm. You stated, I think, >our wages were lower than 
what is usually iiaid, this low'er level, than what Is usually paid in the lumlKU' 
business in this State? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. That is on account of our box factory and other fac- 
tories in which we use a lot of men. 

Acting Chairman Comm(>\.s. ^ou heard Mr. Page’s statement as to the wages 
that they paid. 1 think the lowest was .$2 now'. 

Mr. (jooNEYN Two dollars now'. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Hoivs that correspond with tlu* same class of 
labor that you iiay $1 50 for? 

Mr. (,’o()NKY. iiiat is the sawinill ami planing mill, w’e wouhl probably not 
hu\e but M‘ry f(‘w mi'U at h'ss than $2 in those dei»artments. 

Acting ('hairman Commons. Your men working in the sawmill and the 
planing mill 

Mr. Cooney. Sawmill and planing would get tirobably the same wages— we 
work the cheaper class men in our box factory, in handling lumber for the box 
factory, ripping up lumber for bettej uient, etc. 

Acting Chairman Commons So ibnt is the same cla.ss of employee that he 
descrlheil — you are pa,\lng suhslantially the same for that class? 

Mr. Cooney, 1 think so. Now' we aim to take a log and get all the money 
out of it w'e iKissibly can. We put a \alue on the labor of — I don’t remember 
what Mr. Page’s was — <lid he gi\e the cost, or dhl he .state it? 

Acting Chairman Commons. He gave tiie percentage of the total cost. 

Mr. Cooney. We put about from $7 to $8 a thousand labor ou our lumber; 
and the average mill will put about $4. 

Acting Cbairmnn Commons. Then you carry it Ihroiigh the planing mill, 
which they don’t have, and through tin* box factory? 

Mr. Cooney. We aim to semi our lumber out tinislu^l, ready for nailing up 
in position, finislied Uimlier. Onr imincipal busines is the finished product for 
retail around in the Middle West. 

Acting Chairman (Common .s. IkK's tliat mean lumber that has been planed? 

Mr. (jooNE:Y. Planed all ready for use. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. For example, do you ship into the San Fran- 
cisco market? 

Mr. Cooney. Very little. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. You do that planing w'ork here that they do 
there? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes ; w'e finish our lumber. Our piiuclpal market is the Middle 
West. We go to the Atlantic. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What men w'orklug on this planing work, on 
this finished W'ork— are they the men that get this dollar and a half? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes; principally. A few of them in different places. I have 
the list here and I could read it off. ‘ 
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Acting Cliairnian Commons. The tlaLsheti work and the box factory, tlien, is 
when* the lowest wages are paid? 

Sir ('iK>NEV. Yes. 

.Vcting Cliairnian Commons. You say the reason for that is be<*ause in tlmt 
line of work, in tinishing tlie boxes you are in competition with other phnx^a? 

Mr. Cooney. Competition with mills and factories that are close to the 
market. We have anollier competition springing up now, which is the fiber 
l)ox. We have to contend with the fiber box taking the place of the sawed 
box we had in the past. 

Acting Cliairnian Commons. Uow long since you started to build up this 
planing and finishing and liox industry? 

Mr. C<Mi.NEY. We liave liad it for 20 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have the conditions in Unit branch of industry 
been .similar during tlie 20 years — Unit is, have you Ihhmi compelled, to pay 
lower wagi^s there tliaii you ha\e in Hie rough work? 

Mr. Cooney. e Iiave to take tin* husiness as a wliole. Take this class of 
lalior, for instance, a young man will come out here from the East, generally 
shipiKHi out to the wheat fields of Canada or eastern Washington where ho 
will work a little while and from there he drifts down to our mill — a nh*e 
looking f(‘llow with a trunk and a lot of clothes, ami he will wmrk for a little 
while and go away; and in two years or so he w'lll come back witli u roll of 
blankets and huy, “1 want soiimtliing to do. give me W’ork.” 

Acting (.'hainiian (Vim monk. Tlien you expect to iiuiintuiri this finishing and 
box-factory work liy that very transient lalior? 

Mr. C<K)NKY. Yes; if w(“ would have to pay .$2, increase the rate, W’e wouhi 
close down. M’e could not oiu*rate. 

A<*ting Ciniinnan CoM.sfoNs. And tlie advantage which comes to the w'orkuian 
Is tliat tlu're is ahvaxs a large supiily of transient lalior in tills di.strict. pass- 
ing through all tln^ time? 

Mr. Cooney. Lnssiug through. We aim to run that the year around, prepnn‘ 
our b(»xes, this .xear; during the winter season we will slock ui) our supiily 
of apple, iieur, and prune boxes for next season. 

Acting (fiiairman Commons. You stock uji? 

Mr. (Vm)ney. Wo stock up. 

A 'ting Cliairnian Commons. So that you ki'ei) running steadily? 

Mr ('ooN'EV. Yes, sir: ke<‘p it running all tlie time; yes, sir. 

Acilog Chairman ('Iommonh. You do not expeid to keep the force steady 
at all? 

Air. Cooney. We will, if tliey will stay. W(‘ would be very glad If they w’ould 
not ciiange. We don’t wont them to cliunge. Every time a new man comes in, 
we liaxe got to educate that man. 

Ai tiiig Chairman (.’ommonh. Would you think you could keep a more steady 
force if you could afford, in that branch, to pay $2.r>0 or $2? 

Mr. CVminey. Yes, 

Acting (Miairiiian Common.s. So that one of the reasons for that 

Mr. (VxiNEY, It wouhi he so much easier to ojierate Hie plant. One of our 
chief troubles is during tiiis lime of the >(‘ar to keep lielp enough. 

Acting (fiiairinan (Commons. Tliey are attracted by higlier wages elsewhere? 

Air. ( Vkiney. Yes ; there are two seasons of the year in which Hie men move ; 
in April they go to Alaska, and then July and August they go to the w’heat 
fields. 

Acting Cliairnian Commons. For this work do you get men through employ- 
ment offices? 

Air. Cooney, Yes. 

Acting (Jliairnian Common.s. That is for the box factory and finishing? 

Air. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do most of these men come to you? 

Air. C/OONEY. Whenever w^e are real short of men, w-e send to the employment 
offices for them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you find that ordinarily outside of these two 
seasons that you mention — the two months of the year — that you can get plenty 
of men to come at that rate of pay? 

Mr. Cooney. In the winter time ; yes. This winter we will have an awful job 
to handle the men that will come begging for work. There wdll probably be 
50 men around there all winter begging for somethiug to do. 

Acting (>hairiuan Commons. In that case, of course, you do not appeal to the 
employment offices? • 
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Mr. CooNKA'. No. Then jiu old i.iiin will come there, one who lum worked for 
U8, and he will 8ay : “ 1 ha\e got to have something to do.” I will take him out 
and say to the foremun “Tliis is a man that worked for us tw’o years ago, and 
we have got to take care of him.” 

Acting (Chairman Commons. What clas.s of work is there for theSe $1.50 
men— is it feeding planing mills? 

I^Ir. ("ooNKY. Taking away--in a box factory; they would not fc^ed planers; 
they will tie up lumber, take awmy, and w^adc at dilTerent things. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So It doe.s not re<iuire any instruction at all? 

Mr. Coo.NKY. Some. But then we have a loreman that wall educate them. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. A man can start in and in a day learn it the 
tirst day? 

Mr. (k)()NEY. Y(*s — h(‘ can do pretty well, if h(‘ w'ants to. In addition, in the 
country where w(' are it r.ains fiom 80 to 120 inches j)er year. That is the rain- 
fall per year. W<‘ tak(‘ those men that <*ome to the plant, the strong, hardy 
men, Jind put them out in th(‘ jard, and work the men of that kind on the out- 
side. The otlH'i’s we try to get in the box factory and planing mill and lumber 
sheds, trying to take care of them. 

Acting* Chairman (\)MMon.s. Are there other factories, box factories and 
planing mills in the State? 

Mr. (k)oM':Y. Yes; in IbKiuaim there are two. The manager of one testified 
in a tax case there' that he put ove'r a million dollars in the plant, and that it 
was for sale at $250, (KK). lb* oper,at(*d tor a year and shut down the other day 
indefinitt'ly. He r('port(*d that la* lost $18,000 tiiat year. 

Aeting Chairman Common.s. What other factories are there, box and finish- 
ing? 

Mr, CoONF.Y, There is one more, tin* Northwestern; they are still operating. 

Acting Chairman (Yimmons. That biisines.s, then, is a losing business, that 
end of the bnsiiu*ss? 

Mr. CooNKY. Without you umh'rstand it and handle it right; it has not been 
fcjueeessfiil on this eoast. 

Acting ('Imirman Commons. It lias not bee'u sueeessfiil ; lent you tlilnk it can 
be made a sueec'ss? 

IVIr. (kxiNicY, Til the w’ay we liandh* it, w’e can manage ti* pull it along. 

Aeting Cbalrinan Oimmons. If you bad to pay $2 or $2.50 a day 

Mr. Cooney. I wouldn’t attemi»t to op<*rat(‘ it one minub*. 

Aeting Clmirinan Commons. On jour other work, your rough work, you make 
a profit? 

Mr. Cooney. M'ell, we organize to take imld itf this; if we were to shut down 
on this other W’ork we w'ould reduce our overhead expense all w e could ; w^e 
would have to change our organization. lUit wo could take our other mill 
and do tht* same, run it, operate it the same. 

Acting (fiiairman Commons. Wla'ii you sjMmk of the timber, do you own your 
ow’ii timber land, or do you buy such as is neeiled? 

Mr. Cooney. We buy about two-thinls of onr logs. 

Aeting CJialrman Commons. Who are tin* owners of the timberlands that 
ymi buy from? 

Mr. (\k)Ney. Well, there are independent loggers down there that buy timber 
and ow'n timlier and jmt in logs for the market and sell them. 

Aeting Cliairman Commons. Von buy about two-thirds? 

!Mr. Cooney. We buy about two-tbirds of our logs, 

Aeting (’liairmaii Commons. And jou own about a third, you say, yourself? 

Mr. Cooney, Yes. 

Aeting Cfiialrmaii (\>mmons. ITow^ iiiiieh timber land have you of your own? 

Mr. Cooney. We have about 2(X).000,(KK) fet*t of timber. 

.Acting Chairman (Nimmons. Wouhl that he considered a small lot? 

Mr. Cooney. That Is very small considering the capacity of onr plant. 

Aeting Chairman Commons. So practically you are not an owner of timber- 
land to any degree? 

Mr. Cooney. No ; we aim to buy logs on the market. 

Aeting Chairman Commons. What do you pay for stumpage now? 

I\Ir. Cooney. Stumpage on Grays Harbor now wmuld not he less than $3. 

Aeting Chairman Commons. Hus that increased? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. When w'o started at Grays Harbor stumpage could be 
bought for about 30 to 50 cents a thousand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tw'enty years ago? 

Mr. Coojjp. Twenty-five years ago. 
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Actinf? Chairman Commons. So your profits do not come from any increase in 
the value of the timber that you own? 

Mr. Cooney. No. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. You simply have to make your profit out 

Mr. Cooney. Out of the loj?s. 

Acting? (Cliairman Commons. And the state of the market and tlie competition 
squeeze you between the timber owner on the one hand an<l the box manu- 
facturer on the other? 

]Mr. Cooney. Yes; and the competing; markets of the country, you know. 
The price of lumber has reduced in the last 18 months. Anythin?; that comes 
out of fir, which con.stituted practiclaly 90 per cent of the forests of (he State 
of Wash! n^doii— everythin?; that a milt manufactures in fir has dropped in 
value from $2 to $7 a thousand, probably an avera?;e of $4 within the last 
18 months. 

Actiiu; (diairman Commons. You know about the San Francisco cost of 
jdanin?;? 

Mr. Cooney. No; I do not know. 

Actin?; Chairman Commons. Tlie cost of planing there as compared with 
yours? 

Mr. Cooney. No; T don’t know. 

Acting ('hairtnan Commons. What is your co.st of planing? 

Mr. (JooNEV. I think about a dollar and a half a thousand — everything. 

Acting ('hairman Commons. That includes labor and everything? 

I\Ir. Ck)0NEY. And when you .say planing 

Acting Cliairman Commons. I <lon’t know that I define it correctly, but we 
are trying to draw a line between this rough work and this lini.shed work, 
which goes into the San Francisco market — the finishing (‘nd of the work. 

Mr. (’ooNEY. That would be anything that would feed through the planer 
from flooring and ceiling to dinuuision stock. 

Acting Chairman Co.m.m().ns. Take the smallest cla.ss of work, is it about a 
dollar and a half? 

Mr. ('ooNi v. No; you lake sized lumber, sized studding for wooden buildings 
which tlu'.v use most of, Is run through — dr(‘ssing one side and one edge — that 
c;sn possibly be done for 20 cents a thousand, easy. 

A( 'ng Chairrn in Commons. And, as I understand your situation, then, the.se 
l(»w v.iges that you pay are sinqily in the fiid.shing end which — where you are 
tr.Ning 10 do .something which ordinarily would ho done in the cities at cheaper 
labor? 

Mr. Cooney. That is it. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. And so far as tlie rough work is concerned, your 
sitnation, and tlie wages you pay are aliout the .same as those paid by Mr. Page? 

Mr. (’-ooNKY. I, think we pay a little Idglier, probably, for our .skilled help 
than he doe.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you submit your pay roll, and classify it 
in such a way as I have suggesti‘d, your rougli work and your finished work and 
so on? So liiat we can coiiqiare it with tlie other mills in the State? 

:tlr. (\)o\EY. I could send the cost of operation — we can send the cost of 
operation of any of onr departments. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1 don’t mean the coat; I mean the pay roll, 

Mr. Cooney. The pay roll? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; the pay roll by the classes. 

Mr. Cooney. The wages we pay in the different departments? 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Designate tlie deriartment by the class of w'ork — 
lough work, box w’ork, etc. 

Mr. (’ooney. Take the list I have here, it would give that ; that would be saw- 
mill, planing mill, box factory, handling, machine shop, etc. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; all of the employees in those several de- 
partments ; the occupations. 

:Mr. Cooney. Naming the occupations? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ye.s. 

Mr. Cooney. In the different departments? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have that there? 

^Ir. Cooney. No ; I haven’t, but I will make one and send it, If you will tell 
me where to send it. 

Mr. Thompson. When can you get it? 

Mr. Cooney. I might have that made by Saturday. 
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Mr. Thomi-hon. You could forward to tlu‘ TransiMU'tatlon BuiUliug at Chicago, 
when you get It done. 

Mr. ('ooNEV. Will you jiut the address down for me? 

(See Cooney Exlilblt No. 2.) 

Acting Uliulrnum ('ommons. Any other (iuesti<»nsV 
Mr. Thompson. Just a question or two. 

Acting (Juiirmun (V)mmonh. We will adjourn at the present time, and meet 
again at 2 o’clock. W'ill you return at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. (k)ONKy. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 p. m. of this, Thur.sday, an adjournment was taken until 
2 o’clock p. m. of the same <la.\, August 13, 1014.) 

AHFIC KE(’I:SS — 2 P. M. 

The commission met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. And there- 
ui)on the following i)roc<‘edings W4're luol : 

Acting Chairman Commons. Come to order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. NEIL COONEY— Continued. 

Acting C’hairmnn (Ammons. Mr. O’Conmdl has .soua* (|m\stions to Jisk. 
(k>mndssloner ( )’(’on neli.. Mr. Cooney, 1 under.stuiKl >our firm tt> be a cor- 
poration — Incorporated ? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner o’Conneee. Und(‘r tln^ law's of the State of Washington? 

Mr. Ccm)ney. No; the laws of the State of California? 

(’ommlssioner 0 ’(’onneel. California? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Omimlsshmer o’Conneei,. What was the capitalization of >our company when 
It was Incorporated? 

Mr. Cooney. They incorporated two companie.s, and tlaui joiiu'd them. I 
should think about $25(1, (HR) — 1 don’t nunember. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnei.i., Has that capitalization been increased or decreased 
since tlien? 

Mr. C(M)NEY. Tt has lanm increa.sed. 

Commissioner O’C'onneli.. How' much? 

Mr. CkmNEY. To live hundred thousand. 

C’ommissloner O’Conneee. It is now' li\e hundred tiiousand? 

IMr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’C^onnkei.. How did th(‘ Increase come to take place? 

Mr. Cooney. When they combined the two companie.s. 

(kmimissioner O’Connkee. There were two separate companies? 

Mr. Cooney. Tw^o companies — two separati* conqainies — tlte (Irays Harhor 
Mill Co. and the Crays Harbor Commercial Co. 

Commissioner 0'(k)NNEEf,. What w’ere those individual companies capitalized 
for before they were combined? 

Mr. Cooney. 1 don’t know — I (‘stimati'd .$25(1, (KK). 

Commissioner O’Connele. Two hundred and fifty each? 

Mr. C(X)NEY. No ; about .$250, (HK). 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, when they were i-ombiiUHl the capitalization 
was made .$.500,1)00? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why was that increase of .$2.5(1,(KK1? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t know'. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Had the business increased in some way? 

Mr. Cooney. The business has continually increased. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How' is the stock held of the company? 

Mr. Cooney. The stock of the company is held by individuals. 

Commissioner 0’(\)nnell. Is it closely held? 

Mr. Cooney. Fairly so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who are the large stockholders? 

Mr. Cooney. I’ope & Talbot, of San Francisco. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What per cent of the stock does he own? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t know*. 

Comfnlssloner O’Connell. Does the company pay dividends? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What dividends have they been paying? 
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Mr. (looNKY. They have been paylnpc 0 per cent on tlie capital. 

C)omiais.sioner O’Connell. Six per cent on $500,000? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

(^nninissioner O’Connelu Did the two companies before they were mer^^Hl 
pay dividends? 

Mr. (\)ONEY. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. After the combination took place the capital was 
increascxl from $250,000 to $500,000, and they IjcRan i)ayinfj: dividends? 

Mr. Cooney. Po.ssibly not then. They paid 0 iht cent dividends — I Imve s^>me 
stock in llie company, and, as I rememlHT, I have been petting dividends for 
about eight >ears. Previous to that they {Ililn’t pay anything. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. What is tiie total business of the company per 
year? 

Mr. C(K)NEY. We will sell close t(> a million dollars’ worth of luml>er per 
jear. We do a merchandise business of about $150,(KXi a year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the net earnings of tin* company iH*r 
year? 

Mr. Cooney. Last year I think we earne<l alxait $25,(X)d. 

Commissioner O'Connem.. That would be an nv(‘rage earning? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir; it has eariuMl up to $d(MK)0 a yt*ar. 

(’ommissioner O'Connei.i. How does the company pay (I iK'r cent on half a 
million dollars from tliat (timing? 

Mr. <\k»ney. Six per (‘cnt is $50,000 a year. If they earned $00, (MK), they 
could pa> thirty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ami if they earned tw'enty-live thousand? 

Mr. Cooney. Pay it out of the surplus. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wliat is the surplus of the comi>auy? 

Mr. CmjNEY. Alxuit half a million dollars. 

Commissioner o’Conneli,. Ahoiit half a million dollars? 

Mr. Cooney, With the \aliie plaeinl on the plant as it is. It is till in the 
plant. We owe now alxnit $200,000. 

Commissiorx'r O’Connell. W<*11. this increase of capital from tw’O hundred 
and fifty tliousand to tive hnndreil thousand, is that in real value or Is it In 
wliat is know'll as water, 

^TI^ Cooney. 1’hat is in jilant — real value in plant — if the plant is worth 
ftn>ii!ing at the i»resent time. If w(‘ w'er(‘ to say to a man, to any man, tak(‘ 
this ’»i!iut and operate it and we will pay the taxes, you w'ouldn’t get a man 
in the State of M'ashlnglon that would take it. If this eight-hour law goes 
into eft'eef (he jilant will he worth nothing only for junk. 

Couimissiom'i* O'Connell. Under normal conditions wliat w'ould you say the 
plant w'as worth? 

Mr. Cooney. Well, we have a plant down there that cost $1,000,000 that Is 
for sale at $250f000, ami they are offering a commission for the man who will 
sell it. 

(Vniiralssloner OT’onnell. How^ many salaried officers are there In the com- 
pany ? 

Mr. (’oonky. We have a president and a secretary. The president of the 
company 1 don’t think is getting very much of a salary. Our secretary — 1 don’t 
kn(»w what salary Im is getting, hut I think both would draw not to exceed 
$5(HL 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the salary of the general manager? 

Mr. Cooney. Five hundred dollars. 

Coinrnissionor O’Conn ej.l. A month? 

Mr. Cooney. And in addition to that I am the general manager — they furnish 
a house and keep it up. 

(^anrnis.sioner 0’(’onnei.l. Does the general manager, or any other officer, 
receive a bonus of any kind at the end of the year for the business done? 

Mr. Cooney. Not a cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are bonuses of any kind paid to either officials or 
employees of the company? 

Mr. Cooney. Previous to three years ago they made a habit of sending up 
a small bonus to the office help. When I became general manager and had 
control of It, I advised that they discontinue It simply because I felt If they 
were to pay a bonus the men working in the plant were as much entitled to It 
as the office men. Therefore it was discontinued 

Commissioner O’Oonneli.. You make annual reports, I suppose, to the proper 
officials of the State,, of the business done? 
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Mr. CooNKY. Yes, sir. 

Oounnl.ssioricr O'Connkll. Is tliat In iorm that it can be filed with this com- 
inission ? 

J\Ir. CooNKY. Now, 1 don't know as to (hat. 1 uiii not well up on hook- 
keeping. 1 suppose we make a report. 

Coiiiiiilssioiier O’Connki.t.. You print an annual form, I suppose, for the' 
directors or youi' shareholders- -stockholders? 

Mr. CooNKY. The proiKU’ty hooks, the sto< k books, are lu'id in San Francisco, 
San Francisco is the head office. I don’t think we make a report to the Gov- 
ernment, do we? \\v are not obllpjed to do that. 

Commissioner O’Connkij,. Und(‘r the mwv law' of pa\ing on your earnings? 

Mr. CooNKV. Oh, on the income? Yes; that is made Inmi our San Fran- 
cisco office. 

Commissioner O’Connkm. What w’as the face \alue of the slock wlieii issued, 
Jf'KK) shares or $50 shares? 

Mr. Cooney. One hurnlred dollar shares. 

Commissioner f)’(.!oNNKLL. One hundre<l dollar shares? 

Mr. (kK)NKY. Yw, sir. 

Commissioner O’f’oNNKix. Are they sold in th(‘ <*pen market. Are they 
listed on any of tin) markets? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Comndsslom'r 0’(’onneit-. Not listed in any city? 

Mr. Cooney. No; but last y(‘ar tlunv was about 900 shares on the market. 
The man I succeeded as manager had 900 shares; his health failed and he 
sold it. 

Commissioner O’Conneiu.. What Is the market \al\u' of th(‘ stock now’? 

Mr. (Y)onky. That stock w'as sold at that time f<»r, 1 think, $130 a share. 

Commissiom'r O’Connell. If I wanted to buy some shares now', wdiat could 
1 purchas(‘d (luau for? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t know'. I will sell >ou mine. 

Ckuninissloner O’Connkij.. For what jirice? 

Mr. C(K)NKY. Are you ready to buy? 

(^unnilssioner 0’(A)nnell. Yes; I am a business man. 

Mr. CooNKY. All right, you can have them f<*r a d<dlar and a half — one fifty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A dollar and a halt a shan'? 

Mr. (^(M)\KY. At one llfiy a share. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many shares do you hold? 

Mr. Cooney. I hold, I think, 31*2. 

Commissioner 0’(\)nnell. Well, for a firm that is losing money — you say on 
your last month’s business you lost mom'y — $50 a sbare sts'ins to be a ])retty 
good price — I don’t think w’o w'ill trade. 

Mr. Cooney. We ba\e been bnlhling that business for 25 years. I have 
been working there as hard ns I knew' how^ to build up the* business for 25 
years and I am entitled to soin(‘ profit on my w’ork. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Has your salary increu.sed during that time? 

Mr. Cooney. YT*s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What dhl you origiiiall\ start with the com- 
pany for? 

Mr. Cooney, I think $100. T w'ont (here as a mocbanic. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your salary has increased 400 per cent? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. That is a pretty fair dividend? 

Mr. Cooney'. A^es; that helps. 

Commissioner O’Connelt,. That is all T care to ask. 

Commissioner G.mtretson. What did you pay for common labor, Mr. Cooney, 
at the time that the consolidation took place? 

Mr. Cooney. I can’t rememher that. 

Commissioner Gaiikkt.son. Ahont, approximately. 

Mr. Cooney. Common labor, probably $30. 

Commissioner Gattkepkon. The snme you are now paying twenty for? 

Mr. Cooney. No; twenty-six. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tw'onty-slx? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, regardless of the fact that it is a losing 
corporation, the stock has advancwl 50 per cent in value In that time on the 
quotation you make, while the shares of the men who are working have 
decreased $4 per share. 
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^Ir. UooNKY. It Is not a losinj: proposition. 

Cominisslonor (Jaruktson. Well, the testimony was that witluii a given 
period 

ill*. Cooney. Last month. 

(Commissioner* Garkktson. You lost money. 

Mr. (^ooNEY. Last month ; yes. 

Commissioner Cauuetson. Was that testimony given witli the i<lea of eon* 
veying the imi)r(‘s.slon that it was a losing proposition and therefore you had 
to pay low wages? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Iarretson. Then that testimony is not a fair exposition of the 
finaneial condition of tlie company? 

Mr. Cooney, I don’t 

Comrnissioiu'r (Jaruktson. I mean in n'gard to the losing of mon(*y. 

IMr. (Cooney. Wiiy not? We liave property tliat is worth $7r)(),(KX). Are wo 
not entitled to some interest on that? 

(Commissioner (Jarretson. Interest and l)ook value are two entirely different 
things, aiT'ii’t they? 

Mr. (Cooney. Well, take the hook value of it, tlien. 

CommissioiK'r (Jvrhetson. I>ook value. 

Mr. (Cooney. Take noo.tHK). 

(Commissioner (Jarki/ison. What is >our hook value? 

Mr. (Cooney. Oh, tlie hook value- 

(Commis.sionor (Jarretson. Y(*s. 

Mr. ('ooNFY. I think the hook Aaliu' wouhl he about a million dollars. 

(Commissioner (Jarretson, Oli, the hook \alu(‘ p<*r share. 

Mr. (Cooney. Well, the hook value is .i;i(M>— .pO(M>00. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. How is that? 

Mr. (Cooney. hundn'd thonsaml. 

(Commissioner (Jariu ison. The ]tar valiu' is ti\e hundred thousand? 

Mr. (Cooney. Well, the liook value would lie the \alue of the stock and sur- 
plus, which I say is ahout a million dollars. 

(Commissioner (Jarretson. Then jour liook value is $200,0(K)? 

Mr. ('ooNEY. The hook value'? 

(Coj 'missioiK'r ( Jai:i!1‘'ison. Your hook \alue Is .f2(X) p<‘r share? 

Mr. < 'RiN'EY. Y('S, sir. 

Comimssioiier (Jahrktso.n. And still it is such a losing jiropositlon 

Mr. (’ooNEY. W(' 

Commissioner (Jarretson (eontimiing). ’riiat .\ou only pay $4 per month 
less wage tlnin you did originally. 

Mr. (Cooney. Tlie boetks ot the company are' ope-n. We would he glael to show 
you all the facts jn it, all the conditions, and the iiest way to get that would 
be for your experts to come down and see*. 

('e)mmissioni'r ( jAr.uETseiN. We'll, je)ur eiwii state'me'iit rmw, as to the amount 
e)f sui'iiliis, your estimated value of the slea-k that yem own anel the relation 
eef former Adages and piT'sent wage's gets streiiigly at ereiss purpeese's with each 
e)the*r, eh) tliey ne»t? 

Mr. (C()<ANEY. We' are' not making anytliliig e)n the* iine'Rimonf ne)w. We are 
lied making an.\ tiling tliis .\<*ar. We lia\e an mve‘stm(‘nt we put in, say 
eu-iginally, of $r)(K),(KX). Instead of paying the earnings out of that we liave 
iiieTe'useel the investment. 

(Ceunmissieuier 0 ’(Connele. Yeui have pileel up this surplus of .$r)(X),0(X) while 
wages have geme down? 

Mr. (Ce)e)NEY. In 25 years. Wages haven’t geine down all that time. Y'ou 
are taking this unusually low wage of $2(5 a iiieinth. The majority of them 
are ne)t able to go out anel get any work with the railreiad.s or dei laboring 
work. They tire eloing weu’k where they could ne)l do a laborer’s work ; that is 
my opinion. 

(Commissioner Garuetson, M'hen ye)u .senel to tliese empleiyment agencies that 
fnrnlsli yeiu with this constant stream of changing men, elei yem arrange with 
them tiiat they will hire yem tlie liedsam and Jetsam of industrial life that can’t 
geii'nTiywliere else? 

IMr. Cooney. No, sir ; we will tell him we Avant sei many for the box factory, 
or want so many men from some other place, and want good men, and he will 
go and send these down. 
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Mr. CooNKY. Yes, sir. 

Oounnl.ssioricr O'Connkll. Is tliat In iorm that it can be filed with this com- 
inission ? 

J\Ir. CooNKY. Now, 1 don't know as to (hat. 1 uiii not well up on hook- 
keeping. 1 suppose we make a report. 

Coiiiiiilssioiier O’Connki.t.. You print an annual form, I suppose, for the' 
directors or youi' shareholders- -stockholders? 

Mr. CooNKY. The proiKU’ty hooks, the sto< k books, are lu'id in San Francisco, 
San Francisco is the head office. I don’t think we make a report to the Gov- 
ernment, do we? \\v are not obllpjed to do that. 

Commissioner O’Connkij,. Und(‘r the mwv law' of pa\ing on your earnings? 

Mr. CooNKV. Oh, on the income? Yes; that is made Inmi our San Fran- 
cisco office. 

Commissioner O’Connkm. What w’as the face \alue of the slock wlieii issued, 
Jf'KK) shares or $50 shares? 

Mr. Cooney. One hurnlred dollar shares. 

Commissioner f)’(.!oNNKLL. One hundre<l dollar shares? 

Mr. (kK)NKY. Yw, sir. 

Commissioner O’f’oNNKix. Are they sold in th(‘ <*pen market. Are they 
listed on any of tin) markets? 

Mr. Cooney. No, sir. 

Comndsslom'r 0’(’onneit-. Not listed in any city? 

Mr. Cooney. No; but last y(‘ar tlunv was about 900 shares on the market. 
The man I succeeded as manager had 900 shares; his health failed and he 
sold it. 

Commissioner O’Conneiu.. What Is the market \al\u' of th(‘ stock now’? 

Mr. (Y)onky. That stock w'as sold at that time f<»r, 1 think, $130 a share. 

Commissiom'r O’Connell. If I wanted to buy some shares now', wdiat could 
1 purchas(‘d (luau for? 

Mr. Cooney. I don’t know'. I will sell >ou mine. 

Ckuninissloner O’Connkij.. For what jirice? 

Mr. C(K)NKY. Are you ready to buy? 

(^unnilssioner 0’(A)nnell. Yes; I am a business man. 

Mr. CooNKY. All right, you can have them f<*r a d<dlar and a half — one fifty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A dollar and a halt a shan'? 

Mr. (^(M)\KY. At one llfiy a share. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many shares do you hold? 

Mr. Cooney. I hold, I think, 31*2. 

Commissioner 0’(\)nnell. Well, for a firm that is losing money — you say on 
your last month’s business you lost mom'y — $50 a sbare sts'ins to be a ])retty 
good price — I don’t think w’o w'ill trade. 

Mr. Cooney. We ba\e been bnlhling that business for 25 years. I have 
been working there as hard ns I knew' how^ to build up the* business for 25 
years and I am entitled to soin(‘ profit on my w’ork. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Has your salary increu.sed during that time? 

Mr. Cooney. YT*s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What dhl you origiiiall\ start with the com- 
pany for? 

Mr. Cooney, I think $100. T w'ont (here as a mocbanic. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your salary has increased 400 per cent? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. That is a pretty fair dividend? 

Mr. Cooney'. A^es; that helps. 

Commissioner O’Connelt,. That is all T care to ask. 

Commissioner G.mtretson. What did you pay for common labor, Mr. Cooney, 
at the time that the consolidation took place? 

Mr. Cooney. I can’t rememher that. 

Commissioner Gaiikkt.son. Ahont, approximately. 

Mr. Cooney. Common labor, probably $30. 

Commissioner Gattkepkon. The snme you are now paying twenty for? 

Mr. Cooney. No; twenty-six. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tw'onty-slx? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, regardless of the fact that it is a losing 
corporation, the stock has advancwl 50 per cent in value In that time on the 
quotation you make, while the shares of the men who are working have 
decreased $4 per share. 
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very few men at that wage. The common laborer in the yard— we insist upon 
certain elficieney and pay about $2.50 a day for the major portion of our com- 
mon labor. , , 

Mr. Thompson. That includes both the common labor you use in the mills and 
in the yards and in the logging camps? 

Mr. Mack. Not in the logging camps. The logging camps are s^Miurate and 
oistinct and should be treated altogether <lift'erent. In tlie logging camps we 
pay our superintendent $200 per montlh our logging foreman $175 per month. 
Kotli instance's Include hoard Our cooks are paid Iroin $125 to $1.>0 per month 
and board ; tlunkeys, $45 and board ; bull cook. $45 and board. The hood tender 
we uscmI to pay $5. .50 and iioard. We changeii tliat to $0 and tliey ]aiy their 
owm board — tliat is, during this year. Our liea<l loaders get .$4.50 and $5; 
second loader, $3..50 and $4, and so on through tiie n'gular run. 

Mr, Thompson. Wliat do you pay for tlie ordinary laliorer? 

Mr. M\ck. Ordinary labor— there is very little of it used in the lumber waasls. 
We use it on the logging road— I mean logging railroad— and there tlie lowa'st 
w^e pay is $2.50 per day. Our locomotive enginc'er, we pay him $4.50 a day ; iirt>- 
men, $3. 

.Air. Thompson. AVhat kind of accommodations have you got for tlie imm in 
the logging camps? 

Air. Mack. Wliy 

Mr. Thompson. Give llie conditions generally. 

.Mr. Ma('k. Our camps well, tlie Slade-Wells, for instance, is on a railroad, 
and we Iniild houses tlu'rc' oii ears. The hunk ears, 1 ])r(*sunie tliat you want to 
know more about, an* Imilt 40 fe<‘t long and 14 feet wlile, 8-foot walls, and the 
tnaximiim capacit.v of one of ihoM‘ ears is 10 men, or 8 single hunks In each end 
of the car, knolng a spa<-(' In the center for a stove and for a kind of gathering 
place or social hall, theort'tically, hut iiractically it is used by the men for hang- 
ing up the wot clothes and drying them, altliough w'e have accommodations there 
for drying clothes. M'e lane a room set aiiart in the camp for tliat purpose, hut 
it is hardly ovi'r used. Tlu‘ men wall go in and take a hath, a show'er generally, 
and change clothes, go to the <'ainp first on their waiy from work and grab a 
cliange and go over and take tins shower, put on their good clot lies, and bring 
away the clothes tliat tliey worked in during the day and persplml In, and hung 
tiler' up in the room tliat tliey liv<* in And to pass any edict or attemiit to do 
that. >011 would lo.se your crew', who w'onld say that you are trying to molly- 
eoddk (hem. And you have got to uiuh'rHtaiid the peculiar nature of your logger 
to understand tliat. Th‘ won’t stand liahying, lie won’t l>e dictated to, and he 
won’t be interfered with. 

Mr. Thompson. M'liat otlier conditions iiave you in your camp— take sanitary 
conditions? 

Air. Mack. We have good toilet arrangements off at a distance from the camp, 
generally on running w'uter. Often we have to pump the water in order to 
create a flow. Hoard w'alks are laid, and every convenience Imaginable to make 
them as sanitary as w'e can. Tliey are crude and rough. 

Mr. Thompson, How' aliout iKshiing? 

Mr. Ma( K. The beddingtwe have embraci'd — we luive, first, wire springs and on 
top of that a mattress. VA'e charge for that 25 cents is'r month. Those sj^rlngs 
and mattresse.s botli are changed about once a year to keep them up. They are 
what we cull three-quarter beds, simply for one man, and in a climate in the 
woods where it is damp and all the w ires rust an<i they become saggy. The mat- 
tress gets hard. And w'C make a practice of nuiewlng them once a .>ear, and this 
$3 that we get from the men If they are working continuously, pays about oue- 
fourtli of the cost of the niattre.ss and tlie spring. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you <k) to take care of it, who has that work 
about keeping the camp clean, wdio «loe.s tlie w'ork, the chambermaid w^ork? 

Mr. Mack. Well, we lia\e what w'o call tlie hull cook. Then we have con- 
stant overseeing by tlie sui>erintendent, by the foreman, and largely by the 
men themselves. Because the men take — ratlier take a pride in enforcing 
cleanliness. If a man comes In there, a “buggy,” ns they call him, why he 
is ostracized and klckofl out of the camp. Yon will find that in nearly all 
well-regulated camp.s that the men regulate that themselves. But it is looked 
after closely, first by the superintendent and foreman, and by the bull cook 
under Instructions from his superiors. 

Mr. Thompson. To what extent do you use the employment agencies, I 
mean the private agencies, In the employment of lielp of any kind? 
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Mr. Mack. Very little In the camps. We have in Aberdc^en an employment 
affent there that is hired by a number of the camps, a nuinl>er of the logging 
companies that are constantly keeping the ofhee open and answering tele- 
l>hone calls from the camp. No charge is made to the men, it is kept up by 
each logging coini)aTiy paying in a certain amount per month to this man for 
wages and otilce rent. 

Mr. Thompson. Is any part of your estahlishment organized? 

Ml*. Mack. You mean labor? 

Mr. Thoaipson. I mean labor. 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; not that I know of. We probably have quite a number 
of union men working. We never ask a man his religion, his politics, nor 
any of his beliefs. 

Mr. Thompson. How do you personally view organized labor? 

Mr. Mack. I am naturally opp<>.s(Ml to it. 

Mr. Tiioaipson. Wliat forms the basis of your opposition? 

Mr. Mack. Oh, it destroys individualism. Now, you take what I have par- 
ticularly in mind, tlie testimony luM-e relating to the logging camps. Now, 
there is not an Anua-ican indii.stry to-(lay that is as well indivi<liializod as the 
logging business. You hire a superintendent, a logging superintemlcnt, and 
ho lias got a following in tlie way of foremen. Now, if you lire that superin- 
tendent or If be leaves you f<tr any naison, universally tlie foreman will leave 
with him. Now, in turn, if a superintendent has a row witli one of his fore- 
men, nearly ahvays his best nuai will go w’lth the foreman — tliat is, there is 
a close companionshij) or comradesinj), or whatever you may term it, they 
are close to one anotlu'r. 1 don’t know of any business in the United States 
that there is as mindi individuality about as then* is in the logging business 
in the State of Wasldngton as it is conducted to-day. 

JMr. Thompson. AVi'll, looking at it more particularly from the standpoint of 
the employer, wliat is your objection, or rather, how do you view unionism? 

Mr. Mack. Well, 1 fi'ar that in losing your individuality — that indi\idual 
touch, that personal touch, if you please, that you get back, so that you run 
it about the way that our ships are h(*ing run — that is, tliat instead of your 
having a good feeling and a get-ti>gether and w'orking for the best interests, 
tliat you will lind thal jour m<‘n an* not w'orkiiig with you, they are simply 
w'orking for jou. 1'hat term was used here to-day, and I think it is a very 
good one, and it is I lie curse of husiiu'ss in tlie United States to-day, that w’e 
are not working enough with our men or our men with us; w’e are out of 
yynipalhy with one another. 

Mr. Thompson. From the standpoint of the worker, Mr. Mack, taking the 
field of industry as a wliole liere and elsewhere, how do you view unionism 
from his standpoint? 

Mr. 1\IACK. Well, if he is of less than ordinary ability, I think that perhaps 
unionism might perhaps assist him. But if he is of ordinary alillity or above 
it I think that it is a handicap to him. 

Mr. Thompson. W(*11, you think on tlie wliole that the organization of men 
into unions has not helped the comlition of labor? 

Mr. Mack. I don't. 1 think that when they started that certain classes in 
luiviiig the start wt're able p(*rhaps to shoot up their particular ]iroduct a 
little, and now that we are extending that we are just simply completing the 
cycle, and that they are no belter off in any place than they w’ere in the first 
instance. I believe that it retards the individual and as a dead-leveling 
jirocess Is nationally wrong and is not gooii for the country or for the men. 

Mr. Thompson. Looking at the condition of the workers gem‘rally through- 
out the country, irres[>ective of whether they are unionized or not unionized. 

IMr. Mack. Yes, sir. ‘ " 

Mr. Thompson. How do you view the condition, is it one that needs help 
or attention at all? 

]Mr. Mack. No, I think that— well, I believe that there is less discontent and 
less unrest to-day than usual in the world — w'ell, in the United States. I 
think that It is simply more in evidence, discontent Is more in evidence. You 
hear more of it. It is exploited more. There are more cures, more panaceas 
for it — like a bunch of fellow’s can go to work and talk to any individual, if 
he is not wise to the fact, they can talk him sick. That is, they can go to 
w’ork and half a dozen men call on that fellow and tell him how poor he is 
looking, and he goes to bed before G o’clock violently ill, with his mind over- 
mastereil. If you please. I think, if you will pardon the expression, we are 
largely going nutty on the subject here in the United States, 

<1 
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Mr. TnoiiPSON. Your opinion, then, would be that If we would put it out of 
our minds completely, it would be better? 

Mr. Mack. I don't think that is possible, Mr. Thompson. But, as I view it, 
the people are better housed and better clothed and better nourished than I 
have ever schmi them, and I have handled meu practically all my life, and I am 
no young man, and that the country is better, the iHX)ple are more contended, 
and th(*y are saving more money, and yet you hear a wail going up that is 
greater and greater from them. 

Mr. TfioMPsoN. Well, to what do you ascribe the improvement in the condi- 
tion of the workingman that you speak of? 

Air. AIack. Natural hetterment of condilions and their striving — that they 
are discontented, they always have been discontented, and we owe our natural 
greatness to our discontent. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you give any cre<lit for that improvement to the 
orgardzation of the men into unions? 

Mr. AI vcK. No; 1 think not. I think that jou will find more discontent out- 
side of the union than you will in the union. In other w'ords, that you find 
in the union a lot of s(‘lf-satlsfie<l nuai that are looking to their leaders to 
be a Aloses to lead them, while the other fellows are di.scontended and are 
stri\ing themselves. And, as 1 say, tlndr dis(‘ontent, we don’t w'ant to discour- 
age in this c<umtry, hecaus<‘ it has made this country, and we lu'ed more of 
It to make our people struggle and get ahead, discontent is nut to be dis- 
couraged, in my judgment. 

Air. Thompson. Now’, Mr. Mack, this commission has Ixam appointed by the 
U)dt(‘d States (Jovernment to look into this industrial question. 

Mr. AI\('k. Y(‘s. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, what wouhl you say to the commission that It should 
(io, suppose you wm-e on the commission, ami you are here now’ as an adviser to 
the commission, one of the wltnes.'^es before it — now’ what would you say to 
them? 

Air. AIa(’k I don’t ixditwa* I could advise It. 

Air. Thompson. Well, you hav(‘ giviui them some advice already, 

Mr. Mack. W<*11, that is as far as I go. I don't believe I could go any 
further. 

Mr. 'I’hompson. T don't want to keep on the on<* question too much, but you 
would not think', ttien, that th(‘ conditions in tlu‘ country would call for any 
ri'inedlal nx-ommendations by this commission to (’ongress? 

Air. AIack I don’t think so. I think wt‘ hn\(‘ had too many regulations, too 
many Investigations, and too many— too much of turmoil, making the ptitlent 
sicker. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, tlum, that would he your recommendation to Congress, 
if you were on the coinmissioii, say? 

Air. AIa( K. Ah‘S. 

Mr. Thompson. That you would recommend that the doctrine of laissez 
faire should continue, the thing sliould lie hd’t al<uio f<»r awhil(‘? 

Mr. AIack. I think our civilization must grow' synqiathetic, the Civil War 
made us more sympathetic. I helie\e this w'orld war will make tfie W’orld more 
.sympatlietlc. I lielieve it is going to bring relief, and yon w'ill see a great ex- 
pansion in the U^nllc’d Slates as soon as tilings have adjusted themselves, and 
you w'on’t hear any more of this until the next hard limes*. The next time w’o 
have a panic, everybody for the storm cellar. 

Air. Thompson. Is there anything else you would like to add to what you 
have stated? 

Air. Mack. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. That is all. 

Coni’ml.ssloner Gakrf,tson. Air. Mack, you referred to the logging industry 
as one that largely tended toward individualism, ami you citefl as an illustra- 
tion thereof that if you discharged a superintemlent, ho was very apt to take all 
the foremen w'ith him ; that if the superintendent got into a row with one 
foreman and that the foreman should he dischargeil, he would h(‘ very apt to 
take all the best men with him — that was the w'ay you cited It, was It not? 

Mr. Mack. Y'os, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is tltat an evidence of Individualism or of tacit 
organization? 

Mr. AIack. Of w’hat? 

Commissioner Garre’i^son. Of tacit organization? 
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Mr. Mack. You are KHting too rk*eij for me. That word is not in my 
vocabulary. 

C/oniinisHioner Oakrkthon. I will bring it down — or shall I put it up? Is It 
evidence of an understanding between tiie superintendent and the foreman 
tlmt they will stand or fall together? 

Mr. Ma(!K. No. 

Commissioner (Jahkktson. It is not? Wliat causes them to leave, then? 

Mr, Mack. iiOyalty. 

Commissioner (iAKRKTsoN. Loyalty. What is organization between men but 
loyalty to (‘ach other? 

Mr. Ma( K. Soar(‘h me. 

(N>mmlK.sioner (JAuur:rsoN. You rather convened the idea, or I mi sunder, stood 
you, that organization had ne\er ladtenMi-dahor organization liad never bet- 
tered — the condition of mem Ts that right? 

Mr. Ma('K. Yon heard my testlmon>. Mr. (iarr^dson 

Commi.ssloner G\kkkthon. You are lamiliar, I suppose, with raiivs ays— you 
are at least a passenger occasionally. Ar«‘ \ou a beli(‘\er in safety ai)pllances 
for the benefit of all concerned, pa.s.siuiger trains and freight trains? 

Mr. Mack. Am I examining you or you <‘\amirdng me? 

Commissioner C.vukktso'v. I am examining \ou. 

Mr. Mack. All right, sir. 

Commissioner Gaiuiktson. You an‘? 

Mr, Mack. Yes, sir. 

CommissioiuM’ Gakuetson. An* you aware of wliat influence enacted all the 
Federal safety appliance laws on tins continent? l>o you know' what agency 
had them drawn and emuded? 

Air. Mack. No, sir; I really don’t. 

Commissioner Gakuktson. If a latior organization had lanm soiidy responsible 
> for the drawing and tMiactment of those laws, would tht\v havi' been performing 
a good service to humanity at larg(‘ ns well as themselves? 

Mr. Mack. I think it w’as a d(‘slrahl(‘ thing. I think it was tlie thinkers 
that hefix'd that along, and ,\our organization [>rol)al)!y got bidiind it. 

Commissioner Gaukk'I’son. If the infiuence was able to enact it, was it a 
good purf>os(‘? 

Mr. Mack. If you create a crying need and it is enacted, if some vociferous 
individual gets up and shouts for it, tlu\v (‘an’t claim all the credit for it. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. If the organization stood all the expense of all 
tlu* preparatory w'ork 

Air. Mack. I hope you don’t mean they w’ore insidious lobbyists. 

Commissioner Gauhetson, They w'(m*(‘ not insl<lious lobbyists, they w'ere oi)en 
lobl)ylsts. We very frankly accept the name. Would that matter if it went 
through be a desirable inflmmce? 

Air. ATack. I will admit all that lim* of argument you are going to present. 
Time is short, and I will admit all .\ou are going to bring out. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. J\ist one other. I don’t know' whether you 
will admit that or not. I want to say in a prefatory way that we somotimea 
criticize a man for his religious belief. Are you a Christian Scientist? 

Air. AIack. No, sir. 

Commissioner G vkretsox. I tliought you were from the remedy you gave 
for discontent. All you would have to do under that system Is just to think 
there w'as no discontent and there would not be any. Is that your belief In the 
theory? 

Air. AIack. No. sir; p.sychological. 

Commissioner Gakrefson. Psychological, pure and simple. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It has been .stated by one of the preceding w'lt- 
nesses that yo\i might be able to explain to us this so-called San Fraiicisco 
boycott. At least, tell us the differenc'e in co.st of the finished lumber If It 
were finished direel ly from the Washington mills, and the expense there is In 
San Francisco on the basis of the regulations at tlmt place. Do you have a 
planing or finishing mill? 

Air. Mack. I liaven’t got it for San Francisco. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Y’^ou have one in your owm mill? 

Air. AIack. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you give us the cost of that work here In 
AVa.shlngton ns you have taken it from the rough or saw'mlll through the 
planing or finishing mill? 1 think that is the next stage, is it not? 

Air. Mack. Y'es, sir. o 
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Acting Chainiiun Commons. Wlmt is the added cost? 

Mr, Mack. It will run from a dollar i>er tliouMind to as high a>s 5^8 pt^r 
tiioiisuiul, depending on (lie size and length and amount that has to be done. 

Acting Ohuirman Commons. Now. is that purely labor cost that jou are 
thinking of? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; that is everything; that Includes labor cost, machinery, 
depreciation, etc. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Supisise you put the cost in thousand feet up 
to the rough luml>er you are going to tiuish. 

IMr. Mack. Up to the rough — - 

Acting Chairman (.’ommons. How many dollars per thousand feet would the 
diiterenl grades of lumber up to the time it was ready in tlie planing or 
tinishing null coht? 

Mr. Ma(’K. Y<»u would have to know tlie size and length. 

Acting Chainiiun Commons. Take something that is the largest ntandard — 
which lias the largest outiuil. 

Mr. Mack. Now, tlie largest items coming througli the mills are 2 inciies up 
to 12 inches in width. Tliey are 2 hy 4 s and 2 by (i'.s, lliat means pieces 2 
Inclies wide or 4 inches or 0 inciies wide, that are commonly uschI for rafters 
and general eoiistruetioii. 

Acting Chuinimn ('oMiioNs. Do tliose ha\e to be tiiiislied? 

Mr. M \c K. They luive to 1)(‘ sized. It has to run through the planing mill 
ami on(‘ side is dressed, and mie edge is dressed so that tliey make a uniform 
widtli and tliickiiess. 

Acting Cliairmun Commons. TTuit is tlie kind of operation, you say, that has 
to lie done in San Francisi'o? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. Tlie charge, us 1 understand that, for that small stuff is a 
dollar per ihousand, while we can do it in the mill for aliout 25 cents. 

(Tmlnnaii Commons, That is including labor and everything? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir; including e\ery thing, liecause it can go right through the 
luuehinery just tlie same as any <>f our otlua* material. It can go througli with 
the minimum amount of labor and hamlling. 

Acting Cliainnaii ('ommons. Tliat cost of $l a thousand; if it W'ould cost 25 
cents a tliousand, what would be tlie total cost of that class? 

M". Mack. Oil hand 1 would say it would be about 75 cents. When they take 
that lumber down into tlie yard it will probalily cost tliein $2 per thousimil to 
pul that into a pile, if they take it from tlie vessel to tlie yard to be piled. 
Now, as your order comes in, then you liu\e to move it from the pile to the 
planing null and dress it, and tlien it goes out on the job. It w'ouhl probably 
cost tlieui ,^2, us I say, to put it tlirough the yard; probably 50 cents a thousanll 
more to get it from the pile to the iilaner. 

Now', down there it costs a full dollar a tliousand more to dress it, on account 
of w’orkiiig under certain regulations tliat slows up the operation. For in- 
stance, in the lot here, we will say, we will ilress anytliing up to 2by8’s — 2 by 
4\s, 2 by G’s, or 2 by 8’s. We have a planer with a divided roll and we can 
shove througli two pieces at one time. It goes liirougli quickly and Is piled on 
the truck. Dowm below', under union regulations us I lia\e seen them, one piece 
must be ft‘d in at a lime. They must liave an extra man at tlie mill us a stew- 
ard and an extra man at each machine with a rubber stump putting the union 
label on each piece of lumber that goes through ; so that it runs up the cost to 
the manufacturer, and ultimately the consumer, of about — w'ell, I should say 
the average co.st of at least $2.50 a thousand. 

Acting Uliairmun Commons. Against 25 cents a thousand here? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, take the selling jiriee of that lumber — that 
clas.s of stuff. What Is the selling price of that class? 

Mr. Mack. The selling price here of that stock to-day is not to exceed $7. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Seven dollars? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The shipping to San Francisco? 

Mr. Mack. The shipping to San Francisco Is about $3. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, the cost, then, dellveretl is $10? 

Mr, Mack. Ten dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ten dollars delivered? 

Mr. Mack. .Now', as to the market there at this time I am unable to tell you. 
Acting Chairman Commons. I am getting at the cost. 

Mr. Mack. About $K). 
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Acting CMuiiruian Commons. After you linisli it, then you could deliver at 
ten twenty-live? 

Mr, Mack, Yes, sir. 

Acting Clmirnmn (Commons. At pre.sent it is costing them, based solely on cost 
figures, .'^12.50; that Is the difference? 

Mr. Mack. That would be about the ilifference; ye^, sir. 

Acting Clmirnuin (Commons. That is $2 m(»re <tn (he thousand? 

Mr. Mack. About t\\o iloilars and a (iiiurter more, is it not? 

Acting Cdiairiimn Commo.ns. Two dollars and a (luarter more on .$10; that is 
about 22 i>er cent more. 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir; I would say from 20 to 2.*) [hm- cent more. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. That is, it is costing the builder in Sun Fran- 
cisco about 20 to 25 per C('iit more? 

Mr. I\Ia( K. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On account of tliis regulation, then? 

Mr. IMack. That is Stimething that the mills themselves in the North are di- 
■vided on. It is economic loss there that we don’t teel vitally interested in; 
that is, San Francisco— incidentally, of c<)urse, the men that work in the mills — 
but as manufacturers we feel that it is not such a burning question. 

Commi.ssioner O’Conn kll. Take the dillVaence betwism the rate here and the 
mills in San Francisco or llie hours of W'ork. 

Mr. IdACK. No; there is not. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Do you know’ whether the millowners in San Fran- 
cisco are not at the bottom of this arrangement to prevent what they might 
comslder lumber coming from cheaper conditions competing wdth them? 

Mr. Mack. No; that is not true. 

Commi.ssioner OTkiNNKi.i.. No combination on the part <.>f owners? 

Mr. Ma( K. No; it is the labor. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. I’urely labor? 

Mr. Mack. A comiiromlse. That was fought out in San Francisco at the end 
of the strike. It was a compromi.se. 

Commissioner O’Connli.l. Do >ou suppose the fact is that their wages may 
be, instead of this dlffmamce of pm-centage, the figures liere of 20 per cent, the 
difference of the w'ages may be 50 per cent? 

Mr. Mack. I do not know what the difference is. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. And the difference in liours may be 20 per cent? 

Mr. Mack. I say it is no part of ours. It is au economic loss we are not 
Interested In. 

Acting Chairman Commons, fkin you furnish those figures, so that when we 
get to San Francisco w'o can carry out this comparison? 

Mr. Mack. I think so. 

Acting (duilrman Commons. Will you do .so? 

JMr. Mack, Let me understand wliat figures you want. 

Acting Cluiirman Commons. I wanted it for the class of lumber, the largest 
usage in huil<llng; tliat is wliat I want. 

Mr. Mack. I will get that for you. 

Commissioner Garuetson. llow^ large dimension stuff do you speak of at the 
same price? 

Mr. !Mack. I would in tlie price I am taking include 2 by 4's, 2 by G’s, and 
2 by 8's. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Three of tliose classes are all one price? 

Mr. M \ck. Practically one i>rlce. 

b!ommissioncr Garketson. Tliat is a large part of your outi)ut? 

]\Ir. Mack. Yes, sir. And I take it from 8 foot to Kk I will send you tliose 
figures. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may addre.ss them liei’e. 

Mr. Mack. All right. 

Acting Clialniuin Comaions. You liad how’ many employees? I luive forgotten 
tlie number. 

Mr. Mack. Iu our camps, in one 250 and the other about 150; in our mill, 
about 160. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, taking the question that has been asked 
other wilnesse.s, how' many men do you have to employ in the month or during 
the year to keep up that force of about 500? 

Mr. Mack. I didn’t catch the question. / 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have 500 employees altogether, or ^ little 
over? . * 
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Mr. Mack. Well, yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many men do you have to hire during; the 
year to keep up that number? 

Mr. Mack. I do not believe I can answer that. Our crews are pretty steady. 
In our woods — woods operations — there is a large shifting of what you would 
call the common labor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the $2.50 man? 

Mr. Mack. That is the $2.50 man; and from that up to $2.75 they are large 
shifters. Hut, then, the skilled men, the so-called skilled men — snipers, knottors, 
buckers, and fullers — they are as a rule pretty steady. 

Acting Cdiairman Commons. Have they families? 

Air. Mack. Many of them have In our district. We pay more wages In Grays 
Harbor district than are paid on the average on Grays Harbor, and we attract 
down in there more steady men; although we have a lot of tlie trash and .some 
of the hobos, yet \\e get a jiretty good class of men down there. 

Acting Chairman Comaions. Then take your mill. How about your mill — 
could you tell? 

Mr. M vcK. Yes. Now, we have the men .shifting there. Our men would not 
sliift in our mill; on the basis of 100 they would not shift (iver 4 a week. 
That is all in the men, sindi as men driving truck horses; we seem to have more 
shifting there than anywhere' — men that are gi'tting $2.50 a day for driving a 
Singh* horse. And some of our men in the yards, they are getting $2.25 and 
$2.50. We tlnd they are paid tliat wage because tliey are spei'dy men. In my 
judgment, ('very time you lose one of your employees there is an economic loss 
there; that it costs you sonu'thing to break in somebody else. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. You state in the course of the year you wouhl 
only have about 50 out of 1.50? 

Mr. Mack. That is hardly fair to put It that way. I am talking now — there 
are tinu's tlu're, in harvest and li.shing sea.sons, perhaps — In the tishing season 
we will probalily lose lialf our yard ciew. Tlu'y follow tishing, a g(K)d many of 
them, in the >ard. W(* have a gri'at many Swedes, and they go tishing. Well, 
^^e have a temporary crew in there and when tliey return the fishing season 
is t)ver. That has bi'cn going on tlu're for a number of years. And so we 
|ti-obid>ly lune more changes than 50 a year. I really could not give you the 
exact figure's. 

Actio*. (Miairman Commons. You .‘<ay 4 a month? 

Mr. Ma('k. Yes; 4 a namth, 50 a \<*ar. 

At'ting Chairman (’ommons. In tin* otlu'r branch? 

Mr. Ma('K. In the logging? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mentioned logging and the mill. What was 
the other? 

Mr. Mack. It is the mill I was talking about. The changes in the camps, I 
don’t know. In the first place we have two absolute clearances in the logging 
camp. One is before the 4th of .luly, and tlie other is just before Christmas. 
Every man in your erntiloy, your superintendent, your foreman, your cooks, 
everybody else clears at that tina*. It is an absolute clearance, "it is not a 
foreman or a .superintendent who goes back. You have got to hire him. It is 
an absolute cU'arance. If you have anything again.st him that you don’t want 
to hire him again there is no ill feeling, you simply hire another suix?rintcndent, 
another foreman, and go on. It is a new clean slate. So that we have a com- 
plete change twice every jear that way. And then during the other tlme.s— 
oh, there are a lot of them that are the most improvident class — there are a 
lot of them that just as soon as they get a stake, if it was hot — when it gets 
hot as it Is in this room now — probably 25 per cent of your crew wouhl go 
down; will say, “I am going to wh(*re there is cool lieer.” And you won’t .sc'e 
some of the men in the morning, until they get all the cool beer they want, and 
then they will come back to you, but you have to hire other men to take their 
places. They are itinerants to a certain extent, independent, devil-may-care 
chaps, independent as a hog on ice. You can’t talk to them; you can’t order 
them around or anything. If a man undertakes to swear at one of them It is 
just as much as his job would be worth, his life would be worth. Y^ou have 
got to understand the fellow before you can appreciate his kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then the trouble is the same in the mills as in 
the camps, or Is it more fluctuating in the mill? 

Mr. Mack. Well, you have a different class of men in your mill. As your 
logger grows older, he marries and settles down, and then he generally becomea 
a mill man. There are Quite a number of them, and they go along and they go 

38819®^. Doc. 415, 64-l~vol 5 14. 
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Into busiiu'ss in the town. Thoy want to bo n(‘!ir tholr farnilios. beraiiso, you 
undorstand. thoso cainpH are away out In the woods, naturally. You start in a 
mill say to-day riyht in the wilderness, and In two years your camps are 4 or 
5 miles from you; go on 10 years and they are off 40 or TK) miles. So that 
many of tlie camps are located at long distances from — well, from civilization. 
Out on the frontier, j>ioneers in the Inu'st sense of the word. You are working 
under the crudest conditions ami as near mature as it is possible for a man to 
get and get along. Now, the conditions, we hear some of them depict here, 
they undoubtedly exist. Rut y<m lind universally, I think, that the largest 
conc('rns ar(‘ running clean, ^ery saintary, as sanitary as they can get it, and 
w'ell regulated camps. Rut the fellow that is small, that starts in with a shoe 
string, goes out hero and gets a piec(‘ of timber — anybody can get it — you can 
start logging here that way. Rut whenever tlu'y do, just start in wdlh the small 
way just (he essentials — the .stntL that is absolutel.^ neeessary to gel along with, 
and they go out then'. Some of the conditions are pretty crude. Rut they are 
bettered, and bt'tli'red as liv(*ly as possible. So that e\en when they draw a 
horrible pen picturi', or borribb' w'onl picture, of the ileploridile comUtiitus in 
the camp, it is soim' poor cliaj) that has no foothold; but as soon as they get 
bigger they get in better shapi', ami the bigger camps are in better shape. 

Aeting Chairman Common.s. The difference in the rale of wages does not 
make much difference, then, apparently, m the stability of the force. If you 
tncn‘as(* your rates of pay, make higher wages, do you leave tin' other more 
oonstuul? 

Mr. Mai’K. If >our wages are gcm'ral then it acts tin' oilier waj. 'J'he (piicker 
the man cun g(‘t a stake the more it bothers them. 

Acting Chuirinan Commons. If one gets higlu'r than the otlier, are the> pretty 
.steady, is that jour idea? 

Mr. Mack. Just ns I say, they aro, largely an imiirovideiit, nntlii'ifty class. 
They want to kei'p tin' money In circulation. 

Acting Chalrmuii Commons. Is there any reason in your business for having a 
Steady force? 

Mr. Mack. Well, you have got to get along with thal class of men. You 
have got to get giMid, young, husky b'llows that lake kimlly to that kind of 
work just tin' same as you base men on your sk> scrapers imttiiig your steel 
together, and all that kind of \v(*rk. men on .\our surveying parties, railroads— 
you have got to get (he .MUing ivd-hloodcd husky that goes with that work. 

Acting (Jiairnian Commo.ns. 1>o .\<)U work through employment offices? 

IMr. Ma( k. No; the employment offices I .spoke to you about that we had. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Only your own? 

Mr. Mack, Only our own. 

Acting (ffiairman Commons. You do not get them throngli private offices? 

Mr. Mu'K. No. We don’t hire practically any through any of them. At 
times we will perhaps run .shy of common labor, there are railroad men — ■ 
sometimes we will have our agent in the emph^ymeTit office phone up and have 
the agent there semi them. Genera lly that is the way it is done. We phone up 
here and ask if they can’t semi down such ami such men. Ho probably sends 
or 80 men, ami they will he scattered between 8 or 10 different camps, you 
umierstaml. This, Seattle, you understand, is the clearing house, this Is the 
commercial center, and the labor is scattertnl over a large territory. The city 
of Seattle is one and Portland is another elearing house, the same w'ay, for a 
g(KHl portion of Washington and all of Oregon. Aberdeen and Hoquuim are 
big lumber centers. There are over 2,000,000 fwt per day of lumber manu- 
factured, and some of the largest and best mills in the State there. There is 
quite a demand for labor. Rut often when a man g(*ts out of work he wnints 
to have a high old time, and he conies to Seattle, ami w'hen he strikes the 
streets here you w’ill And more unrest and more discontent in the labor district 
In Seattle than anywdiere else in the State. It has become so flagrant that we 
almost besltato to send for men lu're to the city of Seattle. You are liable to 
get out a lot of fellow's like that that are more uneasy, discontented, and real 
trouble brooders. 

Acting (’Imlrman Commons. Mr. Thompson, have you any questions? 

Mr. Thompson. Just one more question: Do you know anything about the 
plant that Mr. Cooney is manager of? 

Mr. M\('K. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How do the wages there paid compare with the w’ages you 
pay? 
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Mr Mack They are altogether different. I run a sawmill, and we ship our 
lumber all over the world, largely offshore, hut it is In a very crude or un- 
finished condition; but the commercial company have got a different business, 
altogether. Tliey take the rougli luml»er, when I get tJirough with it, and they 
go ahead and thev spend more money on lalmr on that product there than I 
liave up to the tiiiie that I quit on it. They finish their lumber, and they ship 
jjI] ovpj. — vou might sav, all over the United States. They do but very little 
foreign order business. ‘Now. their biggest business is in box making. I presume 
that lludr largest competitors are found in the city of Seattle or in Portland. 
Vou go down into one cd’ those box fnctori<‘s, and y«m will find a lot of bo.vs and a 
lot of girls working tlnu-o. They are doing the work that those peoide here-- 

ought tt> do. 'File commercial comi>any are off from civilization, and 

when they start they ju.st naturally go out nft(‘r the misfits. They bring in 
ever\b(Mly and anybody and r^our them into the hopper to do the work. 

Commissioner CfArtimTsoN. Mostly culls? 

ISIr. Muk. No; they are not. I just want to say here that the majority are 
good imm, and the\' arc' public benefactors, ^ on take tlu' man tliat strikes 
Seattle down and out, absolutely at the end of his resources, he can go along 
tluM-e and there is not a job open for him. lie has got to either he an object 
of eharity or get out. tluU is all. Here is the employment agency down here 
that has got a standing sign up there, “ Mmi wanteil,” and it don t niattiT 
wlHdlier the man has got ability to earn a salary of a hundred dollars a minute 
or $1 a week, he ran g(‘t a job tliere at $20. ami he comes down. For instance, 
1 liini' had two assistant manag(‘rs — om* succeeded the oilier — that are bright, 
brainy fellows; one Is manager of the mill now, and the other is a manager of 
om‘ of tlH‘ larg('st independent logging companies. They both started in at 
$20 n month in that plant. 

C’ommissloncr C \rup:tson. They were physical culls, just the same, from the 
description yon give. 

Mr. IMxck. No. They were down ami out financially. They were not physical 
culls. Doth of them were pretty husky fellows, lint they were Iwth down 
and out, and th(\v started in down tlau’e, and just as soon as they could do so 
th(‘y got into something better. My head aceonntant to-day is a man who 
started in there years ago. They are really renmUmg stations for Grays Har- 
bor. They are juiblie heru'faetors. 'Fhen* Is always a job open, and yon will 
find , >'imi*r<‘a(ly to take th<*in. You go out In the stn'cts of Seattle to-day, and 
th(M-(‘ are two ' men— T think you will find there are two men here for every 
job that tliere Is in the city of Seattle; that ytm must go outside of the city 
to sccun* work. 

Coimnissioner G srretson. That is wfiat is oi>en for men In that plant? 

Mr. M\rK. You can call It what you please. 

(\immlssloner G \rretson. I dhl not name It. 

Mr. Mack. Do not get sarcastie about it, heeiiuso it is a fact, and we need 
more of those plants there, more in the State. There is not a place in the 
State of Washington hut what ought to have more p<^ople to work up (Uir liim- 
liermen. Tf we did, we would have imu-e men to work, and we would have n 
larger pay roll. It costs us jdmut $3 for pay roll to men, and they may pay 
eight; who does the greatest good for the eomniunity? The money Is brought 
out. You asked the question If I thought any industry that did not pay a 
living wage had a right to exist, I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. No; it was that gentleman over there. 

Mr, M \(’K. I don't know. 

Coimnis^ioner Garretson. I asked it yesterday. 

Mr. Mack. Now, yon are insisting here In tl.e United States on free, open 
competition. You go *to work, you in the Thilted States Insisting on absolute 
oi>en Cfmipetition, but when you see the fruits of It you get sarcustlc ami find 
fault with It. 

Commissioner Garretson. AVho is insisting on open competition? 

Mr. :Mack. Show me. We have had investigating committees, and they all 
look alike to us. We have had investigating committees out here trying to 
put that in for the last five year.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. What did they do to the railroad companies for 
open competition? 

Mr. Mack. They are putting them on the blink, that la all. What are they 
doing? They are going into the hands of receivers. If fid's war hadn’t started 
in, in six months half of your railroads in the Uniteil States would be In the 
hands of receivers. * 
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Coinniissioiior Oahretson. They started thlnf's on the other side, all right 
I wjint to jisk you one question: I assume you are perfectly familiar with the 
riiovcmeni of lumber from the stump to the consuming point? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

fkunmlsslouer Garretson. Take the run of dimension stuff, the largest run 
of it from your mill; I want to follow that for a moment: You turn it out 
rough. Yoil move it. I do not know what your movement is, possibly, from 
the mill to the d<K-k, or from the dock to the next dock; I don’t know — do you 
us(‘ lighterage? 

Mr. Mack. No. 

Commissioner Gahret.son. What? 

Mr. Mack. Onto a vessel. 

Commissioner (Iariuctson. From the dock to the yard that you spoke of a 
lltt](‘ u hile ago then' it was i)iled. That would he the ordinary movement? 

I\fr. Mack. You are talking about the mill end of it, are you? 

Commissioner Garuetson. No; I am talking about the San Francl.sco end. 

Mr. Mack. Oh. 

(kimmissioner Garketso.n. From the saw to your own pile, or to the car, do 
you market from that? 

Mr. M \( K. Well, of course we market it here. 

(k)mmlssloner Garuetson. You market it here? 

Mr. Mnck. Yes; down tlu'n'; b\it tluit is a separate transaction we have no 
vol(‘e in \\hatever. M'e don’t really know \\hal tlu'y <lo at San Francisco. 

Coinnjissloner Garkkthon. 1>o you dell\er in tlu' i)ile or (*n the car? 

Mr. Mack. Wo deliver at tlu' side' of tin' vessel at our dock. 

Commissiom'r Garket.son. How is that? 

Mr. I^l M'K. IH'liver alongside tin* v<*vv<‘l nt our dock. 

Commissioner Gakretson. You have a do(*k of your own? 

Mr. Mack. Y('s. 

Commissioner G\rretson. You deliver at your dock? 

Mr. Mack. At our dock, and at the mill, d'luit is om' part. There arc others 
that quote a price d('li\(‘red on tlu' dock at San Francisco. 

(k)mmlssioner Garuetson. When* >ou deliv('r on the dock at San Francisco, 
the movement from tin* saw, it was near (‘iiough to the dock that you could 
take it right from tlu* «lock, or d<» you have to transfer in a car? 

Mr. Mvf'K. You talking now again about San Francisco? 

Comndssioner Garuetson. No. Your own <lock. 

Mr. l\tA(T\. No; our dock. t>ur mill is right on the edge. 

Commissioner Gauretkon. Flo it is taken right from the saw and it goes 
on the carrier and it moves out, and the only interruption of that movement 
would he that yon tinlsh it; for instance, you size it when it goes on a carriage 
and is movtul out? 

Mr. IMack. T tohl you when it gets to San Fran<*Iseo, now, then, It goes into 
the yard; that is universally the practice. It goes from the vessel. We will 
discharge it on the dock, we will say, and the yardman picks it up and moves 
it into the yard and i>iles It in a j)lle. 

Commissioner Garuetson. lie does? 

Mr. Ma(’k. And when the order comes in they size it. 

Commissioner Garuetson. The movements that would put that in the pile 
In the San Francisco yards are exactly the same whether you size it or whether 
you do not, except that when it goes fiMuii the saw you have an automatic 
carrier to take it right to the planer? 

Mr. Mack. No; just shove and pull them right off. 

Commissioner Garrkt.son. The movement is continuous? 

Mr. Mack. Yes ; practically so. 

Commissioner G\rretson. Consequently the only thing It adds here is the 
movement from the saw to the pinner? 

Mr. Mack. That is all. 

CommlssioTU'r Garuetson. And then it goes to the dock just the same as if 
it was rough? 

Mr. Mack. ,Tust the same. 

Comrai.ssioner Gakretson. And when It gets Into San Francisco rough it is 
piled in the yard. The cost up to that point is just exactly the same whether 
it is smooth or rough, as far as transportation and handling are concerned, 
except if you plane they add 25 cents a thousand on the estimate you gave a 
little while ago; and when it moves from the yard in San Francisco to the 
builder the only differenc*e is not only the difference In the handling — I am 
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Mr Mack They are altogether different. I run a sawmill, and we ship our 
lumber all over the world, largely offshore, hut it is In a very crude or un- 
finished condition; but the commercial company have got a different business, 
altogether. Tliey take the rougli luml»er, when I get tJirough with it, and they 
go ahead and thev spend more money on lalmr on that product there than I 
liave up to the tiiiie that I quit on it. They finish their lumber, and they ship 
jjI] ovpj. — vou might sav, all over the United States. They do but very little 
foreign order business. ‘Now. their biggest business is in box making. I presume 
that lludr largest competitors are found in the city of Seattle or in Portland. 
Vou go down into one cd’ those box fnctori<‘s, and y«m will find a lot of bo.vs and a 
lot of girls working tlnu-o. They are doing the work that those peoide here-- 

ought tt> do. 'File commercial comi>any are off from civilization, and 

when they start they ju.st naturally go out nft(‘r the misfits. They bring in 
ever\b(Mly and anybody and r^our them into the hopper to do the work. 

Commissioner CfArtimTsoN. Mostly culls? 

ISIr. Muk. No; they are not. I just want to say here that the majority are 
good imm, and the\' arc' public benefactors, ^ on take tlu' man tliat strikes 
Seattle down and out, absolutely at the end of his resources, he can go along 
tluM-e and there is not a job open for him. lie has got to either he an object 
of eharity or get out. tluU is all. Here is the employment agency down here 
that has got a standing sign up there, “ Mmi wanteil,” and it don t niattiT 
wlHdlier the man has got ability to earn a salary of a hundred dollars a minute 
or $1 a week, he ran g(‘t a job tliere at $20. ami he comes down. For instance, 
1 liini' had two assistant manag(‘rs — om* succeeded the oilier — that are bright, 
brainy fellows; one Is manager of the mill now, and the other is a manager of 
om‘ of tlH‘ larg('st independent logging companies. They both started in at 
$20 n month in that plant. 

C’ommissloncr C \rup:tson. They were physical culls, just the same, from the 
description yon give. 

Mr. IMxck. No. They were down ami out financially. They were not physical 
culls. Doth of them were pretty husky fellows, lint they were Iwth down 
and out, and th(\v started in down tlau’e, and just as soon as they could do so 
th(‘y got into something better. My head aceonntant to-day is a man who 
started in there years ago. They are really renmUmg stations for Grays Har- 
bor. They are juiblie heru'faetors. 'Fhen* Is always a job open, and yon will 
find , >'imi*r<‘a(ly to take th<*in. You go out In the stn'cts of Seattle to-day, and 
th(M-(‘ are two ' men— T think you will find there are two men here for every 
job that tliere Is in the city of Seattle; that ytm must go outside of the city 
to sccun* work. 

Coimnissioner G srretson. That is wfiat is oi>en for men In that plant? 

Mr. M\rK. You can call It what you please. 

(\immlssloner G \rretson. I dhl not name It. 

Mr. Mack. Do not get sarcastie about it, heeiiuso it is a fact, and we need 
more of those plants there, more in the State. There is not a place in the 
State of Washington hut what ought to have more p<^ople to work up (Uir liim- 
liermen. Tf we did, we would have imu-e men to work, and we would have n 
larger pay roll. It costs us jdmut $3 for pay roll to men, and they may pay 
eight; who does the greatest good for the eomniunity? The money Is brought 
out. You asked the question If I thought any industry that did not pay a 
living wage had a right to exist, I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. No; it was that gentleman over there. 

Mr, M \(’K. I don't know. 

Coimnis^ioner Garretson. I asked it yesterday. 

Mr. Mack. Now, yon are insisting here In tl.e United States on free, open 
competition. You go *to work, you in the Thilted States Insisting on absolute 
oi>en Cfmipetition, but when you see the fruits of It you get sarcustlc ami find 
fault with It. 

Commissioner Garretson. AVho is insisting on open competition? 

Mr. :Mack. Show me. We have had investigating committees, and they all 
look alike to us. We have had investigating committees out here trying to 
put that in for the last five year.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. What did they do to the railroad companies for 
open competition? 

Mr. Mack. They are putting them on the blink, that la all. What are they 
doing? They are going into the hands of receivers. If fid's war hadn’t started 
in, in six months half of your railroads in the Uniteil States would be In the 
hands of receivers. * 
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Acting Clinlrnian Commonh. Whut would l>e th(‘ quotation? 

Mr. Mack. For Instance, we bought sturnpage — we bought stumpage about 
10 years ago, about 6(K),iK)0,000 at a dollar and a half, and that stands on our 
books to-day at about three dollars. That Is, that the yearly cost is added to 
that, not declaring any dividends on it or any paper profits, but the carrying 
cost. 

Acting Chairinan (Commons. The carrying cost? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. We wrote a NH*ry low rate of interest, and I don’t care 
It) go into that. You <‘an get that, as I say. 

Acting Chairman (’om.mons. The market value of stuinpage 

Mr. Mack. Has al)ou( doubled in the last 10 years. I would say it hasn’t ad- 
vanec'd any in s('V('n years. We had a l»ooin on lla‘ river, tlianks to hountitul crops 
in the Fast during ioOo, ItJOtl, and 11)07, and the San Francis-o fire, and timber 
siiot up. liOgs lu're went from .'f7.r>0 and $8 per tliousand to per thousand in 
the log, and stumi>age wauit uj), stuinpage tollowed. And it stayed up. While 
tile man that owns stunqiage, if you wanU'il to buy, it was at tills level, and 
it hasn't receded any, Imt h has not advanced any. So that sturnpage has not 
Increased since 11)07 and could not he soltl to-day for a price that was offered 
then. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. Tlie man wlio lias iield sturnpage during this 
IHU’lod has miide money? 

Mr. Ma( K. N<c sir; he has not. When \\c honglit timiier in the early days we 
hougiit timber us low as 2.5 eents n tliousand. Then the carrying cost was small ; 
tlie country was new and taxes W(*re light, and it didn’t cost so much to carry it, 
and it took longer for it to doiilile. But onee that sturnpage got o\er a dollar, 
tlu'ii tlu' cost eomnu'nceil to pyramid, and now one of tlie ciirsi's of the times is 
eviM'ybody is trying to unload, tiny are trying t<i liiiiiidato. You take, say, 
stuuipuge cost to-day ; now, (> iH*r cent on that is rensonahle interest — ^that is 
18 ci'nts per tliousand ikt yt‘ur. Now, >onr taxes will run ni) — it is averaging 
over C cents. Now', you lia\e to s[KMid sometliing in tin' patrol and looking after 
it, so tiiat yon can cull that 1 cent per thoiisaml; that is reasonable; you are not 
doing a great deal at that. Now, tlau'e is 18 ciMits. and d cents, and 1 cent; 
that is 25 cents per thousand per voar. Yon take and [vyramid that and coiu- 
lioiind it, as you would naturally do if .\ou were loaning your money out, an<l 
see the way it is going up. The natural (h‘velopment of the country is not going 
to raise .stuinpage, T tliink, to a point that tlmlier holding is going to he profit- 
able. I don’t ht'lieve it will ever he iirotitahle again to liolii timiier. 

Acting (iiairman Commons. Any qiK'stlons, Mr. i'honqison? 

Mr. Thomchon. That is all, Mr. (iwiirman. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. That is all, Mr. Mack. Call your next, Mr. 
Tlioiupson. 

Mr. TiiOMrsoN, Mr. Rucker. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. J. RUCKER. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you gi\e us your name? 

Mr. UiTcKKU. W. .T. UrcKKU. 

Mr. Thompson. And your adilress? 

]\lr. UiKU^KK. Fverett, Wash. 

Mr. Thompson. And your hiisine.ss? 

Mr, RrtKKTi. Liimhering. 

Mr. Thompson. What (*ompany are you with? 

Mr. Kuckkk. Uucki'r Bros. (Ine.) and Cavanaugh Timber Co. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Wluit kind of lumlier biisines.s are you engaged in? 

Mr. UucKEU. We log and mannfaetiire. 

Mr. Thompson. How many men do >ou employ on the average? 

Mr. UtTCKER. Well, I should say in the vicinity of 400. 

Mr. Thompson. Mostly in manufacturing, or are tliey eipialiy divided? 

Mr. Uri KER. Well, we manufacture prolialily— w’e have 2.50 men manufac- 
turing, the lialance in logging, and some road building outside of our logging 
operations. 

Mr. ThOxMPSon. You have been here the last couple of days? 

Mr. lUicKEK. Yes, sir ; I have been here for twm days ; you proiulseil to 
put me on two days ago, and to let me get away. 

Acting Chairman Commons, We are very sorry we didn’t do that, and we 
hope to be forgiven. 

<v 
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Mr. IlucKiiK. I see lots of i>eoi)le that were here. I have been around 
here waiting', and I have ottier thinj?s to do, 

Mr. Thompson. I haven’t establisheil much of a reinitatlon as a promiser, 
have I ? 

Mr. Uin'Kra. I iiaven’t as much confidence in you as 1 would have had. 

Actinj^' Chairman (Commons. 1 take the blame, Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Thompson. You heard the testimony of the men who have been on the 
stand? 

Mr. RrcKEH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you to add either to wluit Mr. Brown said, 
representitm' laimr, or the other men, .speakiiif^ for labor in the lumberinj^ 
field, or v\hat have you jj:ot to add to whal has Ikhmi said to-day by the nam 
reiirivsentin^? tlie (‘inployers in the lumber field? 

Idr. Rr(KKH. W(‘I1, 1 don't know that 1 have anythinj: to add. I believe 
In the employment of la])or that it is important that you treat them right, 
and (hat you keep a uo(k 1 sanitary condition about your camps. 

Mr. Thompson. Wluit view do you take of the conditions of labor in the 
lumlx'r industry in this NielnityV 

Mr. Rr( KKK. Well, I think it is very good. I don’t believe there is labor 
In any part of (In' Unitisi Stat(*s th.at compar(*s with the labor In the logging 
camps and sawmills of lhig<‘t Sound. I believe they are possibly more intelli- 
gent, better informed, and, by being a little careful in selecting, just as 
hon()rabh\ 

Mr. Thompson. W'hat are the lowest wages that you pay for ordinary 
labor? 

Mr. Rt'v'kkh. r think the lowest wng(*s that we pay is $2.50. 

Mr. Thomi’son. W’hat ]a‘r<'<Mitag<‘ of tlM‘ men in the lumber industry are 
marrhsl, if you know, and are they generally a married class of men or are 
th(‘y single? 

Mr. Rt'( KEu. I <‘Ould not tell you that. We have a system, a card system, 
that we take from our men, that we could make you up a rei'iort from. 

Mr. Thompson. What |)roiM>rtiou of work or how much work does a lumber- 
maii lane during the year, if you know? 

Mr. ItrcKER. W('ll, we have not lost, 1 don’t believe on account of weather 
coh'itlons. to (‘xceed 10 da>H in the last two year.s. 

Mr Thomcson. '^riien, the men working for your company have had pretty 
sti'ud; work? 

Mr. RrcKEU, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ''Phovipson. If they wdslied to. 

Mr. RrcKKK. We want to keep going all the time if w'(‘ can. 

Mr, Thompson. Do jou keep fairly well in touch with the labor conditions 
around this country? 

Mr. Rvckeu. W'cll, I don’t know^ that I lio, excepting oiir employment sys- 
tem. W’e have a card system that we take from our men, and then kwp 

their addresses and try to do our owm emitloying of men. 

Mr. Thompson. Looking at the conditions of labor, ns a citizen of the 
country, do >011 fisU that it calls for any remedial measures of any kind, or 
how do yon view' it? 

Mr. Riu'keh. Oh, 1 don’t think so. 1 think if a man w’ants to get out and 
succeed that he can do it. (kudainly there are opportunities in tills country. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, as you view the conditions in the labor field here, 

if you were a member of this commission you w’ould be compelled to say, in 

accordance witli your views, tliat (here w'as nothing th.nt you saw that needed 
attention, and. therefore, yon had nothing to reeoiiimeml, we will say? 

Mr. Ruckkk. W’ell, I think that this eoniinisslon will have to let labor hoe 
its own row. You go to taking cure of labor — put a man in the shade and 
fan him, and he will never develoi>, he will never create. I don’t believe 
the time vrill ever come when anotlier man cun look after the interests of 
his neighbor. He is liable to make pretty short grazing in the other fellow’’.s 
ixisture. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is there anything that you w^ould say about the in- 
dustrial situation? Wou^d you say that apparently, as you view it, that It 
seemed that the field is fairly gocnl, that the men are fairly contented, that 
they had reason to be contented, or, if they are discontented, that they have 
no real justice back of their discontent? 
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Mr. ItucKKR. Woll, fioiri luy exjK^ritMK'e jmd our own operations, I would 
suy that they have not. Now, our average wage that we pay in the woods 
U at least $1-5.50. The average In the mill Is more than $3, and 1 know that 
when 1 was starting out that I w(»rked for $1 a day, ami 1 know we had the 
same labor troubles at that time. I wa.s mayor of a little town in Ohio, and I 
remember our militia went down to Cincinnati, where they had a bad strike, 
and was stoned and maimed up, and we have always ha«l those conditions. I 
don’t see that there is any way, excepting the individuals to work it out for 
themselves. 

Mr. TTioAiesoN. Well, that brings me to part of your testimony that you 
gave, Mr. Uucker. You suy that we have always had these same labor 
troubles? 

Mr. Kuckkr. Well, we have always had labor troubles and always have 
had tlnan. 

Mr. Thompson. I rathei gathered from what you .said that the condition 
>\jis good? 

Mr. Kuckkr. Well, it is as good as it has ever been possibly — that Is, for 
an average of a long j)erlod. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, assuming that to be true, jou bellev(? there are labor 
troubles? 

Mr. Kuckkr. Oh, there luis been for c<'nturies. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, n<»w, do you believe that the Covernment and society 
as a whole sliould not study them, should not try to find out what is at the 
bottom of them, and should not attemi>t to take care of them; would you 
think that that would r(‘(iulre .s(»me attention? 

Mr. Kiu'kkr. 1 don't know but that it is a good thing. I think that if I — 
I don’t object to labor oi ganizatlons. We (Mnjtloy nuui just as freely if they 
belong, and I would not obJe<*t to Joining a labor organization iiiys(‘lf if I Wiis 
working by the day. Put just as soon as that organization undertook to 
Impose upon an employer some man that had been di«-harged for destroying 
or wasting property, why, then, I would break with them right there. They 
have got to be fair, and the majority of the men in the logging and mill 
operations are just and right. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, take labor as a whohc 

Mr. Kuckkr. W<*1I. I could not tell you about it, except ours. 

Mr. Thompson. 11ie good with the bad, do you believe that organization is 
a good thing for the workingman? 

Mr. Kuckkr. I would be inclined to think it was. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what do you tliink should be the attitude of the em- 
ployer if that is so; what w'ould be tin? w’ay to handle the problem involveil 
in labor to-day? 

Mr. Kuckkr. Well, I don’t believe my judgment in the matter wa)uld be 
of any value. I believe in every individual working out his owm salvation. 
That is where it finally fetches up. Of course, if the Government has a com- 
mission, it may be of assistance. T don’t think I w'ould want a commission 
to dictate to me, tliougli, how 1 shall run my business, if I have got to pay 
the bills. 

Mr. Thompson. That w’ould be your re<-<)nmiendatlon to the commission? 

Mr. Kuckkr. Well, I would want to luive a good deal to say about my 
business if I Avas paying the bills. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, as this commission is commanded by Congress to look 
into the condition of labor, into the organlzatioics of labor, into the orgunlzationa 
of employers, into any unrest, If it exists, and if it does exist, the causes, and 
to suggest remedies — some questions have l>een sent to you in writing for you 
to give your view’s in the matter. What w^ould you say to this commission 
about It now? 

Mr. Kttcker. Well, I think that the thing they should do is to endeavor to 
discover tliat remedy. 1 am afraid they won’t do it. I don’t believe that this 
commission can aid very materially the man that won’t aid himself or do for 
himself. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything further you would like to say, Mr. Rucker, 
in any respect? 

Mr. Rucker. Well, there are a few things about taxes that w’orry me a good 
deal more than labor, but I don’t know that It would be of any Interest to the 
commission. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Uuckor, you sj>oko about having nii em- 
ployment system of your own. 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you describe that system ; does it take 
the plac-e of the private employment ofiice? 

Mr. Rucker. Well, I have a card here that \\e ask the men to sign, and they 
generally sign it. I think they sign It in all cases. 

Acting ('luiirman Commons. That is Hied and const it ut(‘S an address and 
dialling list, does it? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes. Now this card, we have it in blank: 

“ State particulars of your susiamlson or <lischarge from any employment. 
Give the date of your employment and the kind of employment, the companies, 
and addresses.” 

Then on the other side wo have this card mimbered, and we want: 

“Full name of applicant, employment desired, age, nationality, married or 
single, name and address of wife, father or mother, and self. Do you use 
Intoxicating li([uors? Date and character of past emi>loyment by Rucker 
Bros. Physical ailments or def(‘Cts, if any, and state when, where, and nature 
of any physical injuries suffered.” 

Then we have a card that we address to their references, with a return card 
asking : 

“ Did he work for you as stated? Why did he, leave your employ? Were his 
services satisfactory? Do you consider him intelligent, reliable, and indus- 
trious? Is he inclined to be careful or reckless? r>o you believe him honest? 
Has he any distinct traits of character not mentloneil above? State, if pos- 
sible, for whom he worked before and after leaving your employ. Do you 
fully recommend him for the position of ? ” 

This is addressed to the parties 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, do all of the emjiloyees who apply for w’ork 
sign and fill out this first card? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes; we haven’t had any tro\il)h‘ about that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You ask them to fill tliat out? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then you send out this inquiry to other em- 
ployers In all ca.ses? 

Mr. Ricker. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then you keep a record? 

Mr. Rik’KER, Then w<‘ have a case that we file these in, and keep them all In 
there in regular order, so that when we lia\e a place open we can roach them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, is th(‘ ohje<-t of that — yon api>arently go 
into this matter of their qualifications more than others w’ho have been iiefore 
us — Is it the object to .secure a permanent fon-e? 

Mr. Rucker. The ho.st labor w’e can get. 

Acting (^hairman Commons. And keep them permanently? 

Mr. Rucker. And keep them p(‘rmanenlly. 

Acting (’hairman Commons. You liavc heard the questions that have been 
asked about the transient clinracter of this labor? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you state In any way to what extent you 
have a permanent and stable force? 

Mr. Rucker. Well, at our mill I would say that w^e have created homos and 
that enough have homes they have paid for, that in ca.se every man would 
walk out of tJie mill that they would step right In and operate the mill. I 
think that in the last 15 years wt have been Instrumental in assisting, 
oh, po.sslbly hundreds of people to comfortable homes. And in our camp — 
now I have heard a lot of testimony here about people furnislilng all klnd.s 
of places for people to sleep in. Of cour.se, now that Is ridiculous, the w'orklng 
of some child or man and injuring them physically. Why, any man that does 
that is foolish. He injures himself when he does It. Now, with our camp, we 
have three buildings that are 140 feet long. Those buildings are divided into 
apartments of about 12 or 14. We have steam heat, electric light, hot and 
cold water. We furnish bedding, blankets, and linen sheets. We have our own 
washing outfit, electric washers and electric Irons, and steam drier.s. We have 
a 60 by 16 boiler that heats these buildings and furnishe.s the hot water. We 
have a water system that cost a large amount of money, bringing It In 
possibly for a mile, spoiling water, 8-lnch main, with 300-foot head tliat runs 
the turbine that generates the light. We have a sewer system that is laid 
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probably foot uiidor the Krouiul in i)lii('os and 800 feet lon^ that carries the 
sewage away from the bulldln^j: — koI a toilet system, and everything, which is 
very expiMisive. This idea that iK*ople are not properly housed — I think in all 
of the larger cumiis that tli(\v are take care of. We furnish a janitor and 
lie makes their beds and sweeiis their rooms. We liave a tralneil nurse, one 
of the b(*st in the country, that stays rij;ht there to look after the men if they 
are injured. Of course we ha\e the same hospital or doctor’s service that the 
other camps have. And we beliiwe it mak(‘.s us money. We buy the best 
provisions W(‘ can. We charge tln'^o nam $."i..b0 for board i»er week. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. 1 just want to interrujit just a moment, if you 
please. As 1 understand it, your wa^e rates are hi^lier, from your state- 
ments here, than has been statial to us by any witness we liave had, isn’t it? 

Mr. UrcKP'.K. I think so. 

Commissioner ()’(J.onnell. The oonditlon.s under which tliey are housed, and 
their sanitary arran^'ements and those arraiij^ements under winch tla‘y live tar 
exceed those that ha\e been spoken of before. Some concerns tell us, and one 
concern only ran 10 yiairs out of 10, and another is losini>: money — does your 
concern tirni it prolitable to opmaiti* its business und(*r the Itasls you tell us now? 

Mr. Ruckkh. Well, for a jx'riod of jiairs we ha\(‘ doiu' — we are satishwl. 
Under this administration we are not doiiiK so well. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Ymi iiu'an tlu‘ Dmnocrutlc administration? 

Mr. UccKKu. Yes. lUit we liope to ^^et through. 

Commissioner O’Connkul. W'ell, there may be a change some time, you never 
can tell. 

Mr. Huckkr, Yes ; I hope so. 

(Commissioner O’Cox mu. i.. What I w ant to get at is, do you tlnd it profitalile 
as a business proposition to operate your business under the basis you speak of? 

Mr. KircKh:K, Yes; 1 believe it Is more prolitable than not, to give your miMi 
good treatment, give them wdiolesome food, and give them a good sanitary place 
to live. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNKLL. Then instead of sU^oplng on ordinary straw and 
hay, you furnisli them a sheet to sleep on, on toj) of that, as I understand it? 

Mr. UrcKEK. Wbdl, W(‘ furni'^h tluan sheets. 

Commissioner (I'ConiNeei,. 1 take it in .some of these other camps they wouhl 
scarcely know what a sh(‘(*t was. 

Mr. hucKKK. W'(‘ll, I don’t know, I have been in some camps that are very 
well ki‘pt. -Now, this industrial insurance. We operated for 10 years iirior to 
tlie passage of tliat act. We nevcm paid u dollar insurance. W^e never paid 
a dollar damages. And now all at onee we are dumped into iiu industrial iii- 
suraiiee — last year, I think, we jiaid Insurance amounting to — well, I will say 
between $7,00() and $10,000, Still w'e art* paying tins wage. Now\ I wmuld 
ratlier pay it to the men. During the period that we w'ere oiierating prior to 
the passage of the act, wc* had an understamliiig with our men. We said, 
“Now', hero you are taking u hazanhuis place here. You are going to get in 
front of a head saw. We are going to pay you a wage, not so much for your 
skill, but the risk. Now', w'e don’t want >oii to hold us iH'^poiisible for any 
accident that might happen here. We are going to furnksli e\ery safety device 
that we can think of. lUit you must assume the rNk, we can’t; We may be 
w'ound up here right off the reel if we have got to pay damages.’’ Well, now, 
W'e had during that iieriod probably, I should say. 12 or 15 men that w^ero 
killed, and many men w'oiimle«l. We never had a damage suit. We had one 
or tw'o actions commenced, hut w'cre never brought to suit, and w'e never had 
to do anything in I he matter of compromising them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do yon mean to .say that you never pjiid anything 
to the heirs of these people, of men who w'cre killed? 

Mr. lUicKEK. No, sir; we never did. We had a positive understanding, and 
these heirs had an understanding. 

Commissioner ()’('’onnell. Did they sign away their rights when they went 
to w'ork there? 

Mr. RrcKEu. No, sir; it would lud be of any value. No, sir; it was a matter 
of honor in selecting men, and men being honorable. There was an under- 
standing, a i)ositIve understanding that they mu.st not take that position. 

Commissioner D’Connet.l. Do I understand you would prefer that condition 
to the conditions now prevailing? 

Mr lU'CKEit. Yes, sir; I certainly would. Now% we are compelled to pay 
10 years we are compelled to pay $7r>.0(K) or $100,000. I would rather 
give it to the and let them insure themselves. * 
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Comniissionor OX^nnell. Well, but as I uiuUT.stan<l. you didn't };ivo it to tli(‘ 
men. 

Mr. Rucker. No. Well, we jtive it in the waj^es and we are now eoin))elU*(l 
to insure the men under the law, hut we don’t do that voluntarily. 1 don't 
like it. 

(loinnii.ssioner 0 ’(^onnell. Doe.sn’t that ai)pear t(* you as a humane matter? 

IMr. Ruckek. Why, humane; quite humane. Hut 1 wimld rath r i»ay it to 
the men and let them insure themselves. 

(kmimissioner ()'('onnki,i,. What became of the familie.s, the wives and chil- 
drf'u of lho.se who were married, who were kilksl? 

Mr. Ruckkr. Well, now’, tlie sympathetic part of it; that is all K^od, we are 
looking' at that. 

Commissioner C’f’oNNEUL. I am not looking at the matter of sympathy, but 
the actual living; these people ba\e to live. 

Mr. Rucker. Yes; tliat is good. That is goo<l. But we propo.se to pay the 
meu this money and let them take care of tluMUselves. Then we will know 
where we are getliug olT. Here is some fellow in the shingle mill that has 
got his linger scratched. He comes here to the commission and the commis- 
sion gives him ,$,’100. I ha\»‘ ridden on tiu' train wlum the )k)\s wi‘r(‘ tcdling 
ahoiit tlmt: the slickest lot of fellows in the <‘onntry ari' thes(‘ shingle w’eavers, 
and they know’ liow' to tak(‘ can* <tf tlu'insclvi*^. Tlu‘y wonhl be (’ompaniig 
and one would say, “I got $200 for that. Your linger there was scrutclied, you 
ouglit to g(‘t two or tlins* lumdnsl ilollars.” 

(’ommissioner ()’(\)n nkei.. He couldn’t viTy well keep that up, you know, 
and cut a little pit'ce oft’ of his linger every <lay or two? 

Mr. Rt’cker. No. 

('oinmissioiicr O’Conneee. He might get hi.s arm up to the shoulder after a 
while. 

Mr, Rucker. Well, that is true. Those things are had, and should he taken 
care of. 

(Jommissioner 0’Co\np;le. Well, it seems that, at least the trend of human 
activity now is flint this sort of legislation is g(n'ng on. It is coming; there 
is not any question about that. The question is to bring it about In the most 
ri'iisonahle and hnsinossiike. way, so tlmt all in tin* indnslries and bnsines.s 
will taxe<l; that some won’t escape and others liave to pay it all; that all 
may I'c taxed sonu'wdmt. 

Mr, ilrcKER, M oll, I wall tell yon, this tax system is all w'roug. We pay, my 
brother and I— we ain’t got a wdiole lot. either---! guess in 18 months w’e have 
paid $f0,0tK) tax(‘S in various w’ays, and I liiink tlmt in tlie town of Everett 
there are about 6,0tM) ptmple paying taxes; in Seattle here possibly 30,tkX) peo- 
ple pa.ving taxes. You ask a Seattle citl'/eii and he will tell you then there 
W’ere 800, (XX) more that W'eren’t paj lug. Now, wliat I would like to say is that 
e\(‘ry man that has a voting franchise should lie taxe<l. Tlien we would have 
a (lovernment, and we wmnld have a different tax. 

(k)niniissioiier O’C^innkli,. Mr. Rucker, don’t >ou suppose that with this 
taxation that i.s now’ h(‘ing Tevi(*d in your State for care of accid(‘nts, tlmt that 
Is going to liavo the effect of lessening uccidmits; it is going to have the effect 
of employers taking greater precautions around their factories and tiu'ir worlv- 
slaqis ; that it is going to be a cry of safety tir.st, and as accidents rmiuce, and 
as employers provide to prev’ont accidents, tlmt tiien your taxes and your cost 
of carrying that in.suraiice is going to drop, and <lrop constantly? 

Mr. kuncER. I think that labor olight to assist in carrying that burden. I 
don’t think tlmt industry should be connscated, 

(Commissioner O’t’oXNEEE. Well, from what I have heard this morning, there 
is some of tlie industry that has not been contiscated. 

Mr. Ruckeb. Well, I will tell you now', of course, w'e all have our hard jilaces, 
I guess. 

Commissioner O’Connpxl. Well, that Is true. Is your company an Incor- 
porated assiKdatlon? 

Mr. RrcKP:R. Well, Rucker Bros. (Inc.l, is an !ncorporate<l nssociutlon, and 
tlie (^avauangh Timber Co. Rucker Bros., is private ownership; my brotlier 
and I own all the stock. 

Commissioner (^’Connell. You are a limiteil company, then, are you? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes. Now, we make u full reixn’t of our (qicrutions to the 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is your limit of (‘apital? 

Mr. Rucker. Well it is a hundred thousand. But we make a report to the 
revenue department, sd that 
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Commissioner O’Connkli.. Tluit is avnilaiile? 

Mr. Ruc KKit. Tlnit Is all made In detail ; yes. 

Commissioner OT’onnkll. Yes. That is all. 

Aetin^ Chairman (Commons. Would you be willing to lile with tlie reporter 
those cards of Identification? 

IVlr. Kuckeh. Yes, sir. 

(The papers referr^Ml to were submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. lluc’KKit. We have anotiier system at the l>ank or at the mill. We don’t 
pay our iikmi in money, we give them a deposit slip. 

Commissioner ()’(k)NNELE. Well, are you interested in tlie bank in any way? 

]\Ir. Ur('KKK. Yes; we own tlui bank. 

(’ommissioner ()’(’oNNKLr.. You own tlie liank? 

Mr. Ilu('KER. Yes. 

ComndssioruT O’Connetj.. You don't want tlie money to g(‘t away at all, do 
you? Now we are g(‘ttlng acfpuiinted. 

Mr. llt^cKEK. Yes. I tliouglit I Iiad a deposit slip. 

Acting Ciialrman Commons. It is all in tlie family, anyhow? 

Mr. Huckeu. Well, anyhow, we make up a <h‘posit slij) instead of a check: 

li VKTIOUI), AV \sii., . _ , 191 , 

Mr. : 

We have placed to your credit in the iiank of Uuck(‘r I’ros. Co. this day 

<lollars, as shown by tlH‘ stalenuMit of jour wages 

below, which is subject to your clieck at any time. 

TtrcKicu Pros. (Tn<\). 

Then we giv<‘ their time and hospital and boaid and st<»n‘ account and h'dger 
account. 

ComrnissloiUT O’CoNNEr.r.. It is simply a dc^posit credit you giv<‘ them in 
lieu? 

Mr. llucKER. Yes; and tlum they have a che<’k and check it out as they 
please. 

A(‘ting Ciialrman Commons. Woulil jou Jus| turn tliat in to the reporter? 

Mr. Uttokkr. Yt'S. 

(The iiaiier so ])r(*sented was markeil “Document Serial No. 440, August in, 
1914, Witness UucKer.” 

The pap('r referred to w’as submitted in printed form.) 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.i.. Do you pay tlKMU interest on their deposits? 

]Mr. Kuckeb. Wo do if they leave it tlier(‘ for a number of months, and wo 
encourage them to make in\(‘stments, and we endeavor to get tliem securities 
If they save their money — wairrants or any securities tiiat they waint. We want 
to s(‘e the men liecome prosperous and la'come taxpayers, wi' need lielp. 

Commissioner O’Conneee. Are your emphnees fairly good depositors? 

:Mr. Ilia’KEB. y('s; very good, most of them. 

Commissioner O’CoNNr.rx. What is tlie capitalization of your bank? 

Mr. Rucker. Tliere ain't no capital. 

Commissioner O’C^inneli.. A private iiank? 

Mr. Rucker. Just a private bank — my lirotiier and T. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. What is the last statement published by your 
bank? 

Mr. Rx^cker. AVe don’t publish a statement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If yon diiln’t do anytldng of that kind, you ought 
to make money. 

Air. Rttcker. AVhnt’s the u.se? 

Commissioner O’Connell. AVell, wJiat are tlie resources of the hank? 

Mr. Rttcker. AA'ell, tlie resources of the bank are whatever Rucker Bros, have; 
it Is a private partnership. 

Acting Chairman Common, s. Unlimited liability as far as the bank In con- 
cerned ? 

Air. Rucker. Yes. 

Commissioner G.xRRtrrsoN. Any system of State bank examination in this 
State? 

Air. Rucker. Oh, yes ; there is under Incorporated banks. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Private hanks? 

Air. Rucker. This iiank doesn’t come under that. 

Commissioner Garretson. A private bank cun be jun here without any 
inspection? 
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Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. I think now there Is a law that f) 0 ssibly next year 
that private banks will come under the [wovlsioii of the State bank examiner, 
but that bus not j?one into effect yet. That law was passed, I think, some two 
or tlire<i years ago. 

Actinj; Chairman Commons. To what extent is labor orpiniztHl In your plant? 

Mr. Rucker. \Vell, I don’t know; I never pay much attention to that. 

Acting CHiairman Commons. Do the organizers ever call on you — agitators? 

Mr. Rucker. Well, 1 know some of the men at the bead of the labor 
organization.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they ever a.sk you to make any agreements — 
any tiaule agreements? 

l\Ir. Rucker. I don’t think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have they ever presented a scalc^ — a union 
scale — to you? 

Mr. Rucker. 1 don’t kitow that thej ever have. I think that we pay more 
than the union scale. I think they would be foolish to. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You don’t know what their scale is? 

I\Ir. Ricker. No; 1 don’t. lUit I think, now, for instance, in the matter of 
shingles, that possibly 9 and 18 cents — 0 cents for packing and 18 for sawing — 
is jiossibly their union scale. 

Acting (Miairinan Commons. Is that wbat you pay? 

Mr. Ui cKKu. Well, we may pay a little more than that. We make a little 
better shingles than our neighbor.s. We don’t try to cut so many. We saw 
them vertically, and we don’t want them to saw over 8d,d(K) to the machine, and 
we try to make tluan a little ludter, and w(‘ get a little bc'ttm* i>rice for them. 

(’oniniissioner Garhetson. You would rather have <iuallty than quantity? 

Mr. UucKicjt. That is the idea. 

Acting (diairman Commons. What is your total pay roll hert'? 

Mr. UucKER. Our total pay roll here, I think it is about — I think it runs 
right about $80,0<K) a month. 

Acting (diairman Commons. Would >ou furnish us a table that would show 
the marrletl men and tlie single men in all of your force? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you show on a given date the length of 
time teat (he.se men ha\e been employed in your service? 

IMr. Rucker. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cbainnan Commons. For each one, so tliat we could group tbem. 
The period of time they have be<m enqiloyed. 

Mr. Ru(’ker. Yes; that is, we can get you the nvmuige. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We ilon’t want the average; w’e want it classl- 
tied. 1 want to be able to say so many men have Iwn in (be service six 
montbs, so many have been in the service nine months, so many a year, so 
many live years. Could you do it In that form? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes; you want that for all the men employed; that is, in tiie 
sawmills and in the woods? 

Acting Cbainnan (.’ommons. Yes; I don’t want to ask too much of you. 

Mr. Rucker. 01), tliat is all rlglit. 

Acting Cbairmau Commons. Could you give also the number of men you 
have hired during the present year; that is, newv men taken on in order to 
keep up til is force? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir ; we can do tliat. 

(See Rucker exhibit.) 

Acting (dialrnian Commons. Will you mail tIuU to us at our lieadquarters at 
AVashington? 

Mr. Rucker. I don’t know whether I have your address. 

Mr. Thompson. At Chicago. 

Acting Cliairnuin Commons. At Chicago. Much obliged to you, Mr. Rucker, 
unless you luivc anything furtlier to suggest. 

Mr. Rucker. 1 haven’t anything to suggest. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Much obliged to you. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. IMr. Paterson. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. J. V. PATEESON. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. I'xTERsoN. J. V. Taterson 

Mr. Thompson. And ,W)ur address? 
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Mr. pATKKHON. Seattle. 

Mr. TiioMPHors’. And your busliie.ss? 

Mr. Patkuhon. Sliii)l)uil(ier. 

Mr. TiioMesoN. Are you connected with tlie company or for yourself? 

Mr. Patkkwon. I am the i»r(‘sident of the Seattle Construction & Dry 
Dock (Jo. 

Mr. Thompson. How loiifi have you been connected with (liat company? 

Mr. I‘ATKKHON. Since the start of tli(‘ company. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many y(‘arH is tliat, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. pATKiisoN. I'wo^ears. 

Mr. Thompson. Aia* >ou interested in tlie ownershpi of the company? 

Mr. i*ATiM!so\. 1 am. 

Mr. Thompson. What business w(*re you enymt^ed in here prior to two 
years a^^o? 

Mr. Patlkson. The same business. 

Mr. Thomi’som. 'I'luai that is a tirrn, then? 

Mr. Patkkson. TIh' old company that the present company purchased. 

Mr. Tjiompson. Your company is the conuiany that built these two sub- 
marines? 

Mr. Pa'ikkson. Yin; and .sold them 

Mr. Thomi'son. Ilow many years have you beim enijai^i'd in shiiibuilding in 
Seattle? 

Mr. pA'iKRsoN. Ki^ht years, I think. 

JMr. Thompson. Ilav(‘ you any connection with the metal trades’ association? 

Mr. Pa'I’EKson. I have, 

Mr, Thompson, AN’liat is your comi(‘ction? 

Mr. PA'iKitsoN. Just as a uiemlHu*. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you lasm presicbmt at any tiiiu* of that association? 

Mr. Patekson. No, sir; 1 have ne\er Jiad the honor. 

Mr. Thompson. Do .\ou know what tin* purpo.se of that as.sociation is? 

Mr. Pa'j'Euson. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you niiinl telliii;; us? 

Mr. pA'iEHsoN. To ri'i^ulate the acti^ai oi the eniiiloyers. 

Mr. Thompson. About how maii.\ lirms or individuals are members of your 
association, and what territory does it take in? 

Mr. Pa'ikkson, Oli, I couhl not tell you the total number. It takes in the 
State here, and On'^mn, 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not it has— do you know about 
Mhat per cent of tlio ii'eople eiyuaged in tlie metal trades it lias in its member- 
ship? 

Mr. Paterson. I don't know, hut I should think praiTIcally all. 

Mr. Thompson. IMore parth ularl.x for the purpo.se of the record, will you tell 
us what branches of tlie Imsiness the metal trailes a.s.soclation includes? 

Mr. Paterson. The foundries, the ironworks of all kiiid.s — all kinds of iron- 
works. 

Mr, Thompson, ('ouhl you Kive some of the more important branches of it 
so that ue couUl he sun* to ha\e a record of it? 

Mr. Patek.son. The shiphuildiiijr, lowing en^due.s, boiler making, and fouiid- 
rie.s, tlie iron foundries and brass foundries. 

Mr. Thompson. It includes all foundries and machine shops? 

Mr. Patek.son. Yes, sir, 

Mr, Thompson. No matter what the metal may he? 

Mr. Paterson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. W'ould you want to add to the statement of the purpose which 
you very lacoiiicallv just ('oiupre.ssed into a phrase/ 

Mr. Patekson. Well, I think the most inuKirtant object of it is to provide an 
exclmnge for labor. ^ ^ , ,,, 

Mr. Thompson. When you say to provide an exchange for lalmr, will you 
say what you mean by tliat? , « 

Mr. Paterson. Say a man coming here, he can go to the office and obtain 
employment, and if our company liad to discliarge a man w’lio haU been faith- 
ful to‘us he would go to the odice and get help either here or Oregon or any- 

where t'lse, . , , i 

Mr. Thompson. Wlien you say >ou maintain an office, do you keep a record 

of vour employees? 

Mr. Paterson. Oh, yes; a very careful record. 

Mr. Thompson. At tills general office? ^ 

<» 
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Mr. Patkuson. Well, I don’t know about that; however, it keeps a record, 
and I keep a record, also. 

Mr. Thomc.son. First, the association ofhce. If a man is discharged from 
your plant, do you send a inemoraiulum of that discharge to the association 
otlhe? 

Mr. Patkuson. We ouglit to, hut I dont' know that we always do it. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the theory of the a.ssociation V 

Mr. Paterson. Tliat is the theory. Anyhow, he has been tliere before, and 
he is told to go there. 

Mr. Thompson. And if you employ a man and you didnt’ know all about him, 
would you send to the association otlice to ask f(»r his record? 

Mr. PatkHvSon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And they would send it t^i you? 

Mr. Paterson. \es, sir. 

Mr. Tjiompson. Do .\ou know what kind of record they keep of the em- 
ployes — what the record contains? 

Mr. Paterson. Just tin* particulars with n‘::ard to the imin's ability, his 
hoiuisty and character, and general record. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your as.sociation atlilialed with any otluT lanployers’ 
association? 

Mr. i*ATERsoN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. M’iiat oIImm* employers* association? 

Mr. Paterson. Wi‘ll, afhliated — the.\ work together. 

Mr. TiioiiPsoN. ('oojxM'ate? 

Mr. Paterson. Y(‘s. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What other associations «lo .\(»u cooperate with? 

T\lr. l\\TEUsoN. The National. 

Mr. Thompson. The National Manufacturers' Association? 

Mr, Paterson. Yes; and metal trades, (‘rectors, and Ihieific Coast. 

Mr, Thompson. National Foundrymen’s As.sociation? 

Mr. Paterson. Excuse me? 

Mr. Thompson. National Foundrymen’s Association? 

Mr. Paterson. Wc'll, occasionally, not very oftc‘ii. 

Mr. Thompson. What altitu<h‘ or position does your as.sociation take witli 
reference to general lal)or matters? 

Mr. t'ATERSON. What attitude? 

I\Tr. Thompson. Ves; or position 

Mr, Paterson. Yh'll, its principles, ns .stated, are to pronnJe fair dealing. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any — in the lirst iilaee, have you a constitution 
nnd hy-laws printed? 

Mr. Paterson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you furni.sh the eominlsslon with a copy of them? 

Mr. Pater.son. I suppose' I can. I can get one from tlie secretary. 

Air. Thomp.son. I would he ])h‘ascd to liave you d<» so. Witli reference to 
lioiirs. Is there any understanding generally in your a.ssochdion wliat the liours 
In trade shall he? 

(Booklet entitled “Constitution nnd Ry-T.aws of the United Metal Trfides 
A.s.scHdation of the Pacific Coast,” was suhse<iuentiy submitted in printed 
form.) 

Mr. Pu'ERSON. Woll, nine hours Is the idea. 

Mr. Thompson. Will one manufacturer or one metal tradesman aid amdher 
and ('xpwt th(^se hours to be kept or not? 

Air. Paterson. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. And how about shop conditions? Is there any general — does 
your as.sociation take any notice of that? 

Mr. Paterson. Yes, sir ; and insist upon decent treatment. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Would you call your association a defensive association? 

Mr. Paterson. It has lieen, and offensive also. 

Mr. Thomp.son. In case of lal)or troubles that one of your members hud, 
would your as.sociation participate In that? 

Mr. Paterson. Wilh extreme activity. 

Mr. Thompson. What would l>e the form of your extreme activity? 

Mr. Paterson. Well, what we might call advice to our elected and paid 
employees in the city and State to carry out their oaths of ofliee. That would 
be one thing. 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say, the municipal authoritle.s? 

Mr. Paterson. Yes, ^r. 
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Mr. TiioiiPKON. Yon \voul(l lie qniok to tell them that they must maintain 
the law? 

Mr. Patkrbon. Y(*s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What other activity would you curry out? 

Mr. Patp:i{s<)N. Wo mi^ht help them do it. 

Mr, Thompson. What form would your hdp take? 

Mr. Paterson, Anything' that was asked. 

Mr. Tho.mpsov. That Is pretty broad. It must run in certain defined fields 
or channels. 

l\Ir, Paterson. Occasionally, owinj; to the brutality of the union ofllcers, men 
have be(*n attacked on ^^oin^^ home. We w<ndd help them to ^^et home. 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t want to cro.ss examine you on these thiuKi^. What 
I would like for you to do is to tell us in your own way what you would do, 
wlu'ther you Mould employ armed j^uanls or private agencies or private de- 
tectives, ami how far you would go with it; whether you Mould assist the 
members of your association by money, or hOM'? 

Mr. Paterson. No, sir; mo never bad oecasion to. We find the union 
people, the unions are cowardly (‘iiougli Mhen it comes to the point. We have 
never had o(‘casion at all to do that. Of course, if the city or State fails to 
carry out their duty m’c, of cours(\ have the right to i>rot(‘ct ourselves. On a 
celebrated occasion T told the chief of police here that 1 e\p(‘cted him to stop 
the occurrence's, and he pr(unised to do so. Failing that, I said, “ I Mill do it.” 

Mr. TfTOAfpsoN. I>id he fail, and did you do it? 

IMr, Paterson. He didn’t fail. 

Mr. Thompson. He didn’t fail? 

Mr. Paterson. No, sir; they never fail M’hen it comes to that. 

Mr. Thompson. How do you personall.\ — that is, apart from your associa- 
tion, how do you jiersonally view tlio employment of private guards l»y em- 
ployers in tlnu'.s of trouble? 

Mr, Patterson. As a disgrace to the community. 

I\fr. TfioiCPsoN. That is, you tliink It siiould not be neees.sary? 

^Ir. Patterson. Yes, .sir, 

Mr. Thomi'son. Do you think it Is necessary generally? 

^Ir. P\TERsoN. It isn’t ne(‘("<sary if tlu‘ eily autliorilies net. 

Mr. Thompson. Some people say tliat that is an institution peculiar to tins 
country; that in the other countries of M'estern civilized lands that that is not 
done. 

]Mr. P.ATERsoN. I am sorry to say that that is true. 

Mr. Thompson. Wluit is your reason for that? What is the cause of that 
difference? 

]Mr. P.vterson. Well, I luive personally given this matter some attention, and 
every person wlio gets Into office here — I don’t say every person, tiiere may bo 
an occasional exception — has hopes of a further office, an office a little higher, 
and he has been tauglit by the noise tliat tlie union creates, tliat tlie \niions 
have a tremendous poM-er in tlie (‘lections, and accor<lingly he plays to the 
unions. We have some exnmpU's Jiere in toMii. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you care to gi\e any of these examples? 

^Ir. Paterson. Our mayor. On a former occasion I heard him express his 
opinion of tlie unions in a language tliat — M’ell, I M’ouldn’t oar(‘ to use It here. 

Mr. Thompson. What are your vicMs individually of the unions? 

]\Ir. Paterson. I tliink they are an absolute abomination. 

:Mr. Thompson. What is the vicM’- of the Metal Trades Association? 

Mr. Paterson. I am not n^sponsible for their vieM’S. 

Mr. Thompson. I know that, but does your a.ssociation take a stand on the 
question of organization? 

Mr. Paterson. I think there is a divided opinion because some people have 
never clearly thought on that line, and they balance around and see what the 
neM’spnper opinion is and the prevailing opinion, and go with the tide. 

Mr. Thompson. There is a association of your character in Chicago. I think 
that their attitude Is that they don't M’ant to see more than 40 per cent of the 
members in any shop organized, and Mdien it threatens to get above that figure 
they take moans to prevent it. Have you any such rule or understanding here 
in regard to that matter? 

Mr. Paterson. No, sir. Well, put it like this: Supposing that vou had an 
instituti(3n of any kind, M hlch mtis happy, and out of charity you 'took in the 
waifs or strays to a point that they began to (:ontrol you. You would be apt 
to say that isn’t the right thing, wouldn’t you? 
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Mr. Patkuson. Well, I don’t know about that; however, it keeps a record, 
and I keep a record, also. 

Mr. Thomc.son. First, the association ofhce. If a man is discharged from 
your plant, do you send a inemoraiulum of that discharge to the association 
otlhe? 

Mr. Patkuson. We ouglit to, hut I dont' know that we always do it. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the theory of the a.ssociation V 

Mr. Paterson. Tliat is the theory. Anyhow, he has been tliere before, and 
he is told to go there. 

Mr. Thompson. And if you employ a man and you didnt’ know all about him, 
would you send to the association otlice to ask f(»r his record? 

Mr. PatkHvSon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And they would send it t^i you? 

Mr. Paterson. \es, sir. 

Mr. Tjiompson. Do .\ou know what kind of record they keep of the em- 
ployes — what the record contains? 

Mr. Paterson. Just tin* particulars with n‘::ard to the imin's ability, his 
hoiuisty and character, and general record. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your as.sociation atlilialed with any otluT lanployers’ 
association? 

Mr. i*ATERsoN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. M’iiat oIImm* employers* association? 

Mr. Paterson. Wi‘ll, afhliated — the.\ work together. 

Mr. TiioiiPsoN. ('oojxM'ate? 

Mr. Paterson. Y(‘s. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What other associations «lo .\(»u cooperate with? 

T\lr. l\\TEUsoN. The National. 

Mr. Thompson. The National Manufacturers' Association? 

Mr, Paterson. Yes; and metal trades, (‘rectors, and Ihieific Coast. 

Mr, Thompson. National Foundrymen’s As.sociation? 

Mr. Paterson. Excuse me? 

Mr. Thompson. National Foundrymen’s Association? 

Mr. Paterson. Wc'll, occasionally, not very oftc‘ii. 

Mr. Thompson. What altitu<h‘ or position does your as.sociation take witli 
reference to general lal)or matters? 

Mr. t'ATERSON. What attitude? 

I\Tr. Thompson. Ves; or position 

Mr, Paterson. Yh'll, its principles, ns .stated, are to pronnJe fair dealing. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any — in the lirst iilaee, have you a constitution 
nnd hy-laws printed? 

Mr. Paterson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you furni.sh the eominlsslon with a copy of them? 

Mr. Pater.son. I suppose' I can. I can get one from tlie secretary. 

Air. Thomp.son. I would he ])h‘ascd to liave you d<» so. Witli reference to 
lioiirs. Is there any understanding generally in your a.ssochdion wliat the liours 
In trade shall he? 

(Booklet entitled “Constitution nnd Ry-T.aws of the United Metal Trfides 
A.s.scHdation of the Pacific Coast,” was suhse<iuentiy submitted in printed 
form.) 

Mr. Pu'ERSON. Woll, nine hours Is the idea. 

Mr. Thompson. Will one manufacturer or one metal tradesman aid amdher 
and ('xpwt th(^se hours to be kept or not? 

Air. Paterson. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. And how about shop conditions? Is there any general — does 
your as.sociation take any notice of that? 

Mr. Paterson. Yes, sir ; and insist upon decent treatment. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Would you call your association a defensive association? 

Mr. Paterson. It has lieen, and offensive also. 

Mr. Thomp.son. In case of lal)or troubles that one of your members hud, 
would your as.sociation participate In that? 

Mr. Paterson. Wilh extreme activity. 

Mr. Thompson. What would l>e the form of your extreme activity? 

Mr. Paterson. Well, what we might call advice to our elected and paid 
employees in the city and State to carry out their oaths of ofliee. That would 
be one thing. 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say, the municipal authoritle.s? 

Mr. Paterson. Yes, ^r. 
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Mr. Patebson, The extraordinary man Is a very rare man — I mean a high- 
class man, who is original — you can’t buy him at all. It is impossible to buy 
him. In the place he is he will he kept. 

Mr. Thompson. As you see it, what are the other objections to organization? 

Mr. Paterson. Paralysis of ihe individual. 

Mr. Thompson. Let me get some concrete ca.se. Restriction of output — is 
that one? 

Mr. Paterson. That Is one. 

Mr. Thompson, And limitations of the individual’s right to work? 

Mr. Paterson. To choose. He is held <lown. 

Mr. TifOMPsoN. What I would like to get — you seem to have pretty clear- 
cut, positive views on this subject 

Mr. Patf.bhon. Yor sir ; I have. 

Mr. ThomPvSon. And I would like to get them before the commission, so that 
they can read this record ov<'r — those who are not here — and those who are 
here can read it again and he able to form a conclusion from your testimony. 

Mr. Paterson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will jou go ahea<l In your own way and tell your attitude 
and your position? 

Mr. Paterson. I am, tirst of all, a radical ; T Ix'lieve in going down to the root 
of the thing; and T first of all ask myself — I can tell jou I have had great 
experience with the unions in England and Antwerp. Antwerp Is one of the 
hottest of the hot. The unions there an‘ ahsolut('ly different from anything 
here; that is, the leaihu's In Euroi»(\ as T linva* had to do with them ix'rsonally, 
are entirely devoted to their caiis(‘. There is no persona) question ; there is 
no holding a job in It; it is not a money-making scluune, as it is here; there is 
no graft in It; th(*r<' Is no buying (»fr fh(‘ strike, as I have been oflered here to 
have it lM>ught olT ; there is nothing like that. There Is not any exiiction from 
the worklngjuan. M'he unions liere love him so long as lu* can i);iy, but the 
ininnto that he fails to ]>ay, that minute the union drops him, r('gis't(‘rs a fine 
against hlng and so 0!i. And do you think tlie ufdon ulll help tin' east('rn union 
man here to get a job. Don’t he (U'ceived. No such thing. It is a c1os(m1 cor- 
poration. Not only an' the eastern American trade-union men bound up there 
with all other evhlencos of tlu'ir slavery hut they won’t allow any boy to learn 
a trade here, if the employers are w('ak enough; that Is to say, in the midst of 
our community we have a cancer which Is eating the vitals out of tills American 
people. And I hate it ! 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien it would follow, lyir. Paterson, tliat you can not, of 
course, believe in colle< tive bargaiiiiug? 

Mr. Paterson. I liuve done colleciivo bargaining in England with the Iron 
Boilermakers’ Association. It was In'adeil by im'n, Mho were business men, 
Mdth business brains, ami it was an advantage to Die employer and a great 
ndvaolage. I had a ship in dry dock. I told the men this, “ You have got to 
go Infe those tanks. You will he paid extra as usual.” And they said, 
“What is usual?” I said, “Being a stranger here, I don’t know. But; being 
acquainted with Mr. Knight, I will Inquire. But whatever it is, you Ayill he 
paid.” Well, w(* were in the dry dock and we were on the sclu'dule and had 
to get out on our date. But the men came to me and said, “If you don’t pay 
US a pound a hundred, we won’t go on.” I said, “Won’t you? You wait anil 
see, and I will tell you after.” I telegraphed Newcastle, and Newcastle tele- 
graphed Cardiff, and tliat evening the head man from Cardiff came along and 
ordered those men right hack. And I asked him, “ What right have you to 
do that,” and he said, “ They are under agi'eement. They agreed If they de- 
part from the orders of this society they will be liable.” The men were 
ordereil back and told not to dare to break their agreement or to endanger 
the good name of the boilermakers’ society. 

Mr. Thompson. I would gather from wliat you now have stated that you 
believe In organization and collective bargaining, but not under the conditions 
you find out here. 

Mr. Paterson. No. I believe in freedom — that Is, If the men want to 
organize they can do It, hut they must not compel every man to come Into 
that. 

Mr. Thompson. But isn’t that generally the attitude of the English trades 
jjnlons? Haven’t they got all the principles of American trades ut^onlsm 
with this exception, that perhaps they may not have as much of business' In the 
trades union? 
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Mr. Paterson. The new unionism, I have not been acquainted with that 
for a long while, and I don’t know but at that time it was an advantage to 
every man to belong there. 

Mr. Thompson. Isn’t that true that the charge is made by the English manu- 
facturers that tliere is a restriction of output? 

Mr. Patebson. I think that is so. They are becoming that way now. I 
don’t know personally, but what I am telling you I know of my own obsinwa- 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, you don’t question the rlglit of tlie people to form 
an association? 

Mr. Paterson. Absolutely not. 

]\lr. Thompson. You have your own association? 

Mr. Paterson. Absolutely no. All 1 obj<‘ct to is any military action on the 
part of civilians. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Now, assuming, Mr. Paterson, that as far as your attitude 
is concerned that it was the attitude of the employers in this part of the 
country or all over the country, that you ha<l a strong association of your own, 
.so that practically everybody that is in the metal trades in holh the States of 
Oregon and Wasliington are in your a'^soclati<m ; assume that nil tl\e employers 
lune strong associations; that they are assoelute<i for the purpose of giving 
active assistunci' to any member In (,‘ase of labor trouble, and that as a result 
these ssoclations of workers were nonassociated, the unions w'ere <lisruiited. 
th(\\ W(‘re simply individuals that they had to deal with, <lo you think (hut 
under that condition that the worker would be as well off both as to his 
liours, to his pay, and to his working conditions us he would be with his own 
organization to assist and help lilm? 

Mr. Paterson. I^xactly, or better. 

Mr. Thompson. I tliink the deiiuetlons from that answer will cover a lot of 
other questions 1 wish to put to you. What wages do you pay, Mr. i*aterson, 
her(‘? 

Mr. Paterson. All kinds of wages. To every man according to his ahlllty. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Drew would like to have you slate the dllYereut rates 
ol wges that you pay. 

Mr. Paterson. Well, we pay as high ns 55 cents an hour in the iron trade. 
The apprentices get 2d cents. 

Acting (’hairman Oo.mmons. Twenty cents for apprentices, did you say? 

Mr. PciEHsoN. And Ihe carpenters are panl as liigh as 50 cents; Joiners are 
jiald as high as 48; pattern makcu-s, from 40 to 48 and 50; we have got a man 
at 50. Machinists ami press men, .'15 up to 50, 55 to GO. Itiveters are paid 
on jiieeework, and we are trying to Inlroduei* piecework into everytlilng. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Ihit(‘rson, you have .staOnl your attitude, and if I may 
say so, perliups your opposition to tlie ordinary trade union, as in the metal 
trades union. Are you accpiainOHl with the metluHls and principles of the 
Industrial M'orkers of the World? What is your attitude toward th0&, ami 
Uo you approve of their methods and principles? 

Mr. f’ATER.soN. When they hrst of all began I admired the.se people. The.v 
had Ideas something above the common; something that could be developed. 
But at any rate, even if they are In error, I believe in the utility of error. I 
think that the man who is honestly and openly wrong is doing a very good 
work. And the contrast between the I. W. W. and the unions is tremendous 
to me. The I. W. W. appreciates the Individual, He has got something to 
offer above the sordid, rotten existence. He has got Ideals. And he is nearer 
to Almighty God than many other political propagandists tliat I know of. 

Mr. Thompson, Do you hold a card in the I. W, W.? 

Mr. Paterson. No; I am not open to one. 1 like tlie name. That is a good 
name. 

Mr. Thompson. How do your wages compare with the union scale, if you 
know? 

Mr. Paterson. Oh, they don’t compare at all. A union man would not earn 
anything in our place. 

Mr. Thompson. He would not? 

Mr. Patebson. He is outclassed entirely; absolutely outc]asse<l; because you 
see the union man has been trained first of all as a union apprentice. He was 
put in the shop because the union allowed him — that is, he was allowed to 
earn^ls bread because the gang of miscreants who have no right to be IR 
office at all or anywhere but in Jail deny him the right to his American 
freedom. Of course a ^aa who submits to that or a boy who submits to that 
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i« not worth anything. He could never become an I. W. W. That Is one thing, 
gentleiiieii — I don’t think this is a joke at all ; no joke about it. 

Coniraissioner CConneli,. How about sabotage? 

Mr. Patkeson. I don’t know anything about it. 

CoDinilssloner O’Connell. What do you think about that subject? 

Mr. Pateiison. I have told you all I know. I just mean wliat I said, and 
If it is not clear enough I will make it a little shari>er. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Go to it. 

Mr. Paterson. Just you wait a bit and you will hear. 

Mr. Thompson. You say that your .scjde does not <‘omi)ar(‘ with the union 
scale. Is it higher or lower? 

Mr. Paterson. Their scale is away below ours. 

Mr. Thompson. That is why you pay higher wages? 

Mr. Paterson. They have lasm coining up to our .scale all the time; trying 
to get up to it. It is impossible; economically impossible, 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean when y<ui say it is economically im- 
possible? 

Mr. Paterson. Any employer who pays that to the union iK'ople can’t earn 
any money. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Have yon had di'alings with the unions liere? 

Mr, Paterson. No; tliey liave had dealing.s with me. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now, what do you mean by that? 

Mr. P.vfERSON, I mean that I had not been liere a day when the distinguished 
member witli a red no.se came in smelling of drink to tell me that the local 
fiornething or other — I haven’t the honor to remember — had determined that 
we were to work eight hours a day. So this being quite new to me and unex- 
pected I said, “Is that so; you tell nu*, sir, how it is going to he done.’’ He 
said, “Why, what do you menu? Just simply do it; eight Jiours a day.’’ I 
said, “Tell me what about our competitors, what about the railroad freight 
which we tire paying against our 10 hour a day competitors in the East?” 
Ami he said, “It will riglit it.self.’’ “Well,’’ 1 said, “yes; it will right Itself 
by wronging everyliody and putting an end to the husiiu'ss.’’ Which, of course, 
was true. “ Well,’’ ho said, “ think it over,’’ and I said, “ How is this going 
to be paid; have you found out?’’ “Gli,’’ he said, “charge it up to the cus- 
tomer.’’ That is union economics. Q'hey are just taking it from the other 
man ; he will in tnrn take it, simply take it, and nobody knows where it 
ends. They simply don’t know; ignorant men; don’t want to know. All they 
want is graft. Tliat Is all — mon(\v- It is a money-making business. 

Acting (.Mialrman Commons. Could you be here to-morrow morning at the 
opening of the se.^^sioii or are you going to haive tow'n? 

Mr. Paterson. No; I don’t think T will be here, I have been here all day, 
and 1 am thoroughly rired, I can give you an hour to-morrow' morning if you 
will take me first when I come here, but I doiit’ want to come here and hang 
nroumruhis place. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you he here in the morning at half past 
9 and we will hear you for a couple of hours in the morning. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think It will he very Interesting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The corainisslou will now^ stand adjourned until 
0.30 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4.35 o’clock p. m., on this Thursday, Augu.st 13, 1914, the 
commission took an adjournment until the following day, Friday, August 14, 
1914, at the hour of 9.30 a. m.) 


Seattle, Wash., Friday, August U, a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Oarretson, O’Connell, Commons, 
and Lennon ; also, W. O. Thompson, Esq., counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, the examination In direct is finished, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Paterson, 


TESTIMONY OP MB. J, V. PATERSON— Continued. 

Mr. Paterson. Will you excu.se me a bit. I would not have come back here, 
were It not to conclude the testimony I had only begun. , 
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Mr. Thompson. I mean, Mr. Paterson, my examination had been finished. 

Mr. Paterson. I had not completed that part of It. 

Mr. Thompson. Oh. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if there is any other statement, Mr. Paterson, you 
may prooeeil. 

Mr. PATER.SON. Yes ; I was asked If I had anything to propose in the way of 
legislation, or anything to suggest as a cure for tlie undoubte<l unrest, as It Is 
called. Well, I believe in going to the root of the matter, as I told you before. 
The cause of the unrest is, of course, primarily in the constitution of the man. 
There is a great deal that can only be gone into thoroughly in discourse. And 
if I become irritatingly discursive, you stop me. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t hear that, please. 

Mr. Paterson. I say, if I become irritatingly discursive to stop me. 

Chairman Walsh. All rigid. 

Mr. Paterson. I understand that I am here aske<l to tell what I know and 
help you. That Is what Prof. Commons told me, and that Is what I have come 
here to do, and what I did ye.^lerday was merely to clear away any cobwebs 
that might be in the minds of people with reference to the opinion I have about 
the utility of the unions. The right of the people to organize is limited only by 
their interference with the liberty of otliers. That is the foundation principle 
of government, of all possible government. Anything else is nnarcliy, will end In 
anarchy, and, as I said, 1 pnderred tlie propaganda of the I. W. W. to the pres- 
ent drifting into anarchy which this Government is enduring. The class legis- 
lation which Is being enacted is an outrage on the name of freedom. Tiiat will 
never cure the trouble; it will create more. I want to explain tluit I have no 
hatred of the union as a principle; what I hate is the use of a self-constituted 
power to enforce the will of a few men on any one man, l)ecause they are 
thereby taking away the man’s elemental right as a ciiizon of lids country. The 
trouble is that we ha\e at the present time men in power, in tlie Cabinet, In the 
law courts, on the bench, in the legislature, in the ofiic(‘s of the city, whose one 
aim and object Is self, self, and nothing else. And, gentlemen, self is the cause 
of all the unrest to-day. ICuch man is thinking of himself and nothing else. 
Now, that is the real cause. And the only cure of it is in a departure from 
materialism and niateriali.stic profiossession of any kind whatever. The denial 
of th ' spiritual principle in mankind is the cause of all this thing, and there Is 
no dovdd about it; it is tacit. 

Ohaiiiuan Walkh. It is what? 

Mr. Paterson. It is ta(‘it. We are thinking of nothing else than how much I 
can take from you and you from me. This is heeomlng a very long discourse, 
and I have not very much time; hut I want to say this, that legislation is nec- 
essary to undo what has been done and to regulate and control self-constituted 
power. The federation of labor, the federations of employers, have no rights in 
this country at all more than tlie right of the private citizen. And If they 
usurp tlie right or suggest the usurpation of it thi'y should be destroyed, abso- 
lutely annihilated as enemies of freedom. If this country does not stand for 
freedom it stands for notliing, and as a citizen 1 should help to destroy it. 

If all we are caring for is our mutton, let us perish, Tliat Is wlmt I say, for 
It is not worth living. Now, the movement of tlie I. W. W. is merely the cry of 
the oppressed ; there is no getting away from it, you have got to Ixi decent. You 
have got to be honest with yourself. It is misery be(M>me articulate. The 
union, on the other hand, is a cancer. The dlsea.se is in the body, to pass to the 
biological analogy again, or the pathological — the disease is In the body. The 
I. W. W. and other organizations, or disorganizations, of that kind are the 
symptoms only. That is all. The union is the Independent cancer living on the 
disease. If the body were healthy the cancer coulil not be there, but the disease 
comes in, and the cancer starts In. And there it is living independently, gaining 
force and strength — to pas.s from the figure again — noisily distracting attention 
from the real troubles which are the cause of It all, and are the foundation of 
Its existence. The origin of unionism was a similar condition to the origin of 
the I. W. W. movement and others. There was trouble ; there was oppression, 
and the unions, which in the early days were merely the continuation of the 
guilds, overcame It by their sacrifice of themselves. But we don’t see any sacri- 
fice of the self in the unionism of to-day. We see the plunder of the workmen 
for a principle which will never help him — never help him ; merely keep trouble 
stirred up. 

Now, I say let’s get down to the root of the whole matter ; let’s find out what 
la the cause. I don’t hate you gentlemen because you are trade-unionists; I 
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don’t cure a button about you. If you are wrong, that is your affair ; but I will 
not allow you to Use the power whlcli you have usurpenl, if I can, to intimidate 
me or any man that I myself responsible to as a trustee. Now, the cause of 
unrest is the success of selfishness. First (jf all, the amassing of a huge amount 
of wealth in tlie hands of a few people, that is jin evil; that is a very great 
evil. The anuussing of i>o\ver or the means of it in the hands of any one man 
or body of men Is a crime In the present age. We are having a horrible example 
of it In Europe. But there Is nothing to prevent tyranny worse than the tyranny 
of the Kaiser or the (V.ar being right Iiere. It is here now; it is here now. I 
know of cases right here in this town where union men coming from the East 
were not allowed to oldain (‘inployment. Tliey had their cards and everything 
else. They were slurving, and I employed them. Weil, that is merely a trifle. 
Tii(‘ t) 0 \\(‘r to forc(‘ money, whicli is of course an (‘n^y thing to do, out of the 
worlvingman, out of tlu' oi)j)ress(Ml — lavause llii'y are <)]>i)ressed becau.se they are 
weak; therefore tiiey can l>e rol)l)ed — makes the union a vast fraud on mankind. 
Tliero is no doubt uljoiit that now. Tli(‘re Is no (pieslion it cnn’t effect anything 
but disturbance; it Is not doing any good; it is creating a feeding of war. It Is 
H self-constituted authority. It exerci.ses the powes* of lile and death. It organ- 
izes destructive forces; it uses tluun. Therefore it is going to be ubolisheel. 
The people take a long time to rise, liut they are going to rise; they are going 
to annihilate unionism. It is not doing any good; it never will. 

Now, there are lots of good union nuai, Iiere and there; we w'ill h(*ar, “ I know 
a union man, and he Is a good man.” I know hundreds of them. I know luin- 
dreds of tlicm, and I know what they are, the Is'st of them, the good workmen, 
the married iiumi ; and tli(\v say, “We won’t belong to the union, but wo are 
forced to, B'e are afi-aid.” Tliink of an Am<*rlcan citizen liaviug to say that 
'■J’ldiik of the l)lood tlint lias Imhmi sbed for freedom, gentlL'uieii, ami this is free- 
dom. In this country, in this West, th(‘ land of tlu' fr<‘e, nuai can come to an 
employer and say, “ We have no quarrel with yon ; we know that you want to do 
whut you can, hut we are forced to this; we are forced. We don’t w’aiit to go 
out. We have got. cliildreu. It will he ruin to them. It will be starving arul 
suffering, but wi* hav(‘ got to go because wo an* forc(*(l.” And the men are 
dogged to tlu*ir liomcs. Yoti liavo beard of it; it lin.s been published often 
enough. But It does not hit your liusiiu'ss man at all; he does not feel it; he 
is too busy. lie is loo busy to pay any attention even to the chai actor of the legis- 
lator. Till* I’l'HuIt is tlu* legislator hears nothing but the howM of the blatant 
niiionist, and Ik* thinks — that is the idea — and he bellevi's it, although tlu* union 
never did and iu'\cr will d<‘liv('r tin* union vob*. But 1 he ability of the unions is 
immense. ^Jiiey liav<* very able i>eopl(*. They are bound to have, or it w'ould be 
Imjiosslble to do so mucli w'itb so little real power. They have got ali.solutely no 
power at all, gentlemen, absolutely none, if jou and I do our duty. 

W(*ll, now, accumulation of wealth is a good thing Without it we could 
not live; and distriluitlon of it is e.ssential. I am not going to tell you bow 
it ought to be accumulated and liow' it shoul<l l>e distributed or anything of 
the kind. 

Chairman Waush. I can’t liear you. You pitch your voice aw^ay from us, 
Mr. Paterson. 

Mr. Paterson. I say, I can't pretend to tell you how it ought to be accumu- 
lated or distributed. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I don’t follow you. How what ought to be ac- 
cumulated? 

Mr. Paticrson. Wealth in tlie liands of a few is wrong because it Is power, 
that is all. It is quite possible— is possible — is a fact to-day that wealth is in 
the hands of a few people, of some few who use it as a trust, as It is and 
must be. But the iriajoi’ity of pwple ai)use power. That is the reason for 
democracy and representative government. We require, first of all, the e<lu- 
catlon of tlie Individual because until each Individual takes himself by the 
throat he had better leave other people’s throats alone. And there Is the 
anxiety of each of us to control everybody else and not to control ourselves, 
that is another cause of the present trouble. ‘ 

Now, here we have prohibition advocated. We want to prevent another man 
doing .sometidng. We want to Interfere with freedom, that is all. We don’t 
want that man to become a really free man by gaining power over his In- 
clination to get drunk. It is just as necessary, gentlemen, to inculcate the 
desire to overcome the agony to get rich. And it is more important still to 
educate the people to the fact that the best thing In the world Is work, 
though I heard yesterday some of our friends here sneer at the fact that a 
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man could enjoy his work. We are all trying to escape work, and that means 
we are trying to get into trouble, and we are going to be in it always. The 
educative powers that we are talking about. The school, for instance: The 
modern school is a curse. That is not education at all. Why, we are having 
the children and the young people here taught the veriest rubbish, the veriest 
rubbish. 

We have even had professors of our university come down here and make 
propositions, if the papers can be depended ujwn, propositions to seize pri- 
vate i)roperty. This is what we are teaching the young, then we wonder about 
this unrest. You can’t put a plaster over this, gentlemen, this is a sore; this 
is rotten; right down rotten. Now, we have at the head of the Nation a pro- 
fessor who is so ignorant of his profession even that he tolerates, evidently 
from cowardice, for It can't be from ignorance, tlie horror of class legislation, 
the hf^ginnlng of the end, in fact~lhe beginning of the end because if the 
unions and farmers have the right to special legislation, then the I. W. W., 
who outnumber them, have certainly got tlie right, and we have some rightsi 
ourselves, we poor workers — the real workers. Until you control the edu- 
cative i>owers, you are going to have unrest all the time, because they are 
pushing out among tlu' p(M)i)le men who are actively corrupting badly In- 
structeil people with nil the elements of misery and idlent'ss. They are taught 
tliat. And against all this power tlie unions are nothing; the I. W. W. 
pro])agan(la, though there is a little of the hlglaT lift about it, that won’t 
do it That won’t do It. Therefore, each of us has got to take hold of him- 
self; get himself right fir‘<t; ask himself wliat are yon going to give up — not 
what are you going to get — hut wliat are you going to give up for the good 
Of all; and then we must elect lioiu'st men to Congress, and the half-made 
utter failures of lawyers will not he in iho ofllces at all. 

Chairman WAinSU. La<lii‘s and gentlemen, we must have jierfect order, I 
know you will assist us. We must have no exclamation or laughter, or any- 
thing of that sort. Now, proceed, Mr. Paterson. 

Mr. PATEitsoN. Now', 1 think we riMpiire another law to control the self- 
const ituti'd auttiorltics — to make It Imfiossible for any trade-union or any 
employers’ association to perpetrate a crime on the community, and we want 
a strong public opinion at tin* hack of tliat law, Inspireil by pwple who are 
real patriots, which means they want to give up something for their country; 
a yiuM'c opinion so strong tiiat tlie hnv will not be necessary. 

We want hu.slness men who wMll leave tliolr business, who will make a lit- 
tle less money and give a little more time to the amelioration of conditions by 
their giving up soimdliing, giving up someflilng. Then the I. W. W. will 
jirohiihly come to see that you can’t jump into the millenlurn; that there never 
will he a iiiilleniuui ; that tliose things that they are seeking are mere ap- 
pearances; that tlie realities which are urging them on are liehlnd appear- 
ances— it i.s the great spiritual principle which makes it possible for this 
planet to exist, whatever it is. And it is fiocuuse you do not invoke, gentlemen, 
the foundation of all things, the thing tliat you rest on, the spiritual principle 
In nature. It does not matter how cnnle our conception of it i.s, it Is there. 
Here is your trouble. You are trying to use a man who Is, If he is a man at 
all, if he has not fallen hack, if. he has not degenerated — if he has asr*ended 
on a biological plan, you are trying to use him as if he were a mere engine, a 
mechanism and nothing else. 

Now', It is all mvessary, this fighting and tumhiliig and w'ar and everything 
else, is necessary to the education of you and me. And w'e had better recog- 
nize the fa<‘t and not hate each other, but hate each other’s opinions heartily, 
if we are wrong. 

I never got together wdth any group of people on any Important question 
upon which I did not ultimately agr<^ with them, or they agreed with me 
occasionally. And unless we are able to understand — if we want to, it is 
easy for us to understand — that only by sacrifice can this unrest be allayed, 
we are not going to do anything, and we will probably be in anarchy and war 
here, right here. There Is no doubt of it. All the forces are here, the 
hatreds more bitter than the hatreds of the French toward the Germans — 
far more so. All that is wanting is the means, the means. That is all that is 
wanting. 

Now, why should It he? Socialism Is our dream. It may be accomplished. 
It might be a very good thing, no doubt. But It can’t be accomplished on 
the jump without losing the possibility of accomplishing It at all. That is 
going backwards. < 
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No economic or political amelioration can be made by force. Force must be 
applied only as police to prevent the aggression of self-constituted authority. 

If we elect rotten people, which we have done, to Congress — our Congress 
Is absolutely rotten, absolutely rotten — we have got to stand for that, you and 
me. We have got to stand for it until we are wise enough to elect a Congress 
of the right kind. 

We must not go and try to kill these men or destroy them or ruin their 
business or starve their children or hurt somebody. It is our fault. I^et us 
vote the right men into office. 

Why, these Infernal cowards, they won’t come out and even tell you their 
real ftn^llngs. They will tell you one thing, gentlemen of the unions; they 
will come to me behind your hack and will say, “That is all right, of course 
we have to do that.” I ask them, “What is that thing that I call a bedbug 
on (heir card? What is that? What necessary part of this campaign literature 
is this hideous thing here?” And they say, “ Oh, you know we have got to do 
that, have the union label — you know, the label.” These are the facts, gentle- 
men, and you must know that. 

Commissioner ()’(^onnki.t,. What do you refer to by the bug? 

Chairman Walsti. Let him proceed. 

!Mr. Paterson. That little union label. I wl.sh you would let me design one 
for you. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean the union label? 

Mr. Paterson. I mean the union label. Let me design one for you. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Paterson. And that is their answer, insincerity right throughout, 
from the President In the highest office right down through; from the mayor 
right down through all. Insincerity, that is what is the matter with us. 
And why is it? Because we don’t l)egln hy i>eing honest with ourselves. I 
don’t see the good in passing Clayton bills or any other kind of bills. That 
wori’t help us a bit, h<‘cause, gentlemen, you will force us, the people, to the 
point where we will fight you. W’e will rise with a counter revolution. We 
will fight you. We have a right to do it. AVe have got the power. We cer- 
tainly have the power. We will destroy you if it comes to that. And that 
is the end. That is what It Is coming to. It is coming to a civil war, gentle- 
men, and we will fight. Don’t he the least surprised about that. AVe will 
fight. That is what It is coming to. I am ready. 

Now, I say, gentlemen, that unless you are prepared, each of you, to sacri- 
fice your life for a princijyle, you should not l)e a voter at all. You have no 
right to vote. You have got no right to vote. Do you people of the unions 
believe for one instant that all the claptrap that you hear is sincere? 

The men who are giving you tiie power are giving you the power because 
they think you are paying them for it. They are buying your help; they are 
trying to buy mine. Now, how are you going to overcome that? AVhat law — 
what law is going to alter that? None, none; absolutely none, gentlemen. 
And the facts are that if this community can not — I mean the whole coun- 
try — if it can not adopt, rcadopt, the principles of the great revolution, what 
Is going to become of us? AVe are going to pieces. I say that the only right 
use of force is police duty, and police duty not administered ns a method of 
buying an election, which It has been here, but police duty to prevent any 
action at all hy self-constituted power. If tliere is any Justification for the 
guillotine, it Is the existence of self-constituted power. It will come. Turn 
your backs on the past; don’t read history; read the vaporings of the rotten 
professors that you have in your universities; read that trash and you will 
soon read — you will soon read of a worse revolution than that of France, far 
worse. 

To get right back. Read the history of the human race. Do not despise 
what has been gained by the experience of your ancestors, If yon had any. 
We Americans are all prond of our ancestors, but It is only the fact that we 
have ancestors — we don’t know what ancestry means. These men suffered 
and fought and worketl for ns. And what are we doing? With levity fritter- 
ing away what we have recelveti. The wealthy man who accumulates wealth, 
what Is he doing? He rai.ses his children to be disgraces. That Is all, until 
the name of wealthy Americans is a mocking in the world. The great trouble 
is that the only thing we are thinking about is the accumulation of money. 
And It turns to ashes and rots In our hands, and it is poisoning our children. 
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Now, I tell you that until you find some law to overcome that you are going 
to have a pretty hard time. You won’t find a law at all to do it except the 
law that Is in every one of you, if you are honest and decent. 

Gentlemen, I want to see the Clayton bill dishonortnl by Congress. The 
President who allowed it to pass, on any miserable plea, is forever disgraced 
in the history of this country us the worst enemy the country ever had, the 
worst enemy of the workingman, the worst enemy of the union man — the worst 
enemy it ever had. And I want the Republican Party, If it must come in 
power, to be told before it comes into power what it ha.s got to do. So before 
tlie next election comes along let us get right men — men who come right out in 
public and say, “ VVe won’t put the label on anything; we are free men; if 
you don't want to elect us for our principles, don’t elect us at all.” 

Therefore, gentlemen, to prevent the aggression of the unions — I think w'e 
have laws now, but we are not content with our old laws; we have got to 
Iiave new ones. So let us make new' ones, but let us make one tirst of all to 
prevent the aggressions of any self-c<mstitiiltHl authority, and let us make it to 
cover the employers just as much ami no more and no less than unions. But 
let us have real, e<iual opportunity in tlie country. Let us have no talk about 
Govcrumeiit hamlliug all the utilities, because that means graft—unfortunately 
it is true, gentleimm, it means graft. We are not educated yet. We have not 
been traim'd yet to be decent in our public affairs. Therid’ore leave It to tlie 
private corporations, the Imiividuals; control tlumi absolutely, as you like, 
or leave them free ; control them so far as their encroachments on liberty are 
possible. 

And for the rest, how are you going to handle the unemployment? Now, 
there is a thing a real union could do to reduce this e\ll; the union whose 
ollicers don’t make money at all. If in every community the machinist, the 
logger, or whoever had a union, or cull it aii.\ thing >ou plens(\ an amalgama- 
tion of each craft with the object of improving the individual, making it an 
honor to belong to a union, there would be a means all through this country, 
facilitated by tlie [xkm ollice perliaps, wiiereby the surplus of labor might 
be placed where rciiuired back and forth. There is a practical, possible 
activity for a real union. A thing of tliat kind would help. But the union 
managers of the present — that is the whole trouble of it — they are paid officers 
whos^ interests are to ereate and continue disturbances, w'lio can’t live unless 
there in disturbance. Now', if there is no disturbance and the object of the 
union .s the amelioration of the w'orkingman, why can’t we encourage the 
workiiiginon to bi'como iiKinbers of real unions, the real union tlint lielps each 
member and does not rob the w’eak. The union began all right, hut It Is like 
everything else, like tlie church even, it has Ix'coiiie rottim because of power — 
simply that thing that makes men drunk, this power over others. Sacrifice 
that, you gentlemen, dissolve your federation and say for the benefit of the 
workingmen this federation is dissolved; we want nothing for ourselves. Tlieii 
every union in every town for every trade w'oiild have its own president, elected 
for one year or one month, who w'ould he uiipahl; the secretary also for the 
same time unpaid. I would deal with that union. I would deal with it. It 
would become an honor to a man to belong to a union becau.se he could not 
obtain the grade in the union until he bail proved by liis work or his bruin 
w'hat he could do, and the union WM)uld be the means of taking the American 
boy, and instead of allowing him to spend his time In lust, teach him to work 
with the despised labor of his hands, which I am glad to say I did, and 
gradually, hit by bit, rise in the union knighthood, If you have got to borrow 
a name. And, gentlemen, your union unrest would be fixed right off. 

A public opinion would be created instantaneously that no employers’ 
federation in the world could stand against for one minute, not for one 
minute. You would restore the name of America us a land of good workmen, 
w’hich it Is not now. 

There are very few good w'orkmen here now. All our good workmen are 
importations. It would give to w'ork a dignity which it only has, and men 
w'ould be honored, not for their loml mouths, but for what they have done. 

If I were the president of the federation of labor I would not lose a month 
In arranging my affairs. I would call together my lieutenants and tell them, 
“ The time has come, gentlemen, when w'e have pushed this union business as 
far as we can push It As patriots we are now called upon to sacrifice maybe 
our comfort, perhaps our lives, but we have got to do It. As patriots we will 
abolish the federation through what we are going to leave behind as our 
monument.” 
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Aiid I know — I know the men — that there is enough ability in the federa- 
tion, in the trades-unions, to do that without any help at all. I know It; 
to create this plan of a union in every town and hamlet in this land, abolish- 
ing this i>enuanent ofllce proposition, all possibilities of grasping power, so 
that the young boys would feel It was an honor to belong to it, that the 
badge of the union of whatever grade iu(*ant a real worker and could be 
absolutely depende<l on. And then I would agree, if the men wished it, to 
oollec'tlve bargaining, to this extent, a rate of pay for every grade. That 
rate woul<l be arrived at In the discussion with the eni|)loyers wdio would 
point out tlie basis of the possibility of paying anything at all, and the 
possibility of getting the work. 

And then we would have real competition. We would have every man right, 
from ourselves downward or upward, >\orking his lM‘st, doing his utmost. The 
more that is produced of real wealth tlie more the ^x'ople will get. The more 
Hint is proiluced of nonwealth the 1(‘hs the ix^ople will get. Unemployment will 
result, starvation, and so on. But there is no such thing as overproduction of 
wealtli, and wealth is the necessary part of tlie aci iimulalioii of wluit you ivave 
got to live on, what is possible to lay out to create more. 

If you employ your people in shifting tlie scenes in your photo-play houses, 
or in polishing diamonds, or in anything of that kind, you destroy possible 
wealth, riu* people won't get it. The pi'ople will .starve. I^ook at the broad 
acres that are waiting, liook at the nam wandering around aimlessly, and the 
union meeting — nothing doing. But if tinna* was a light on you are tlieiac And 
it is in your power not only to work it out but any man who has thought about 
it knows it is i)ossil)le, and all that is neci's.sary is tlie will and faith In man- 
kind. 

I noticed that you union men, the riche.st of you, the men who are exploiting 
the workingman most, tlie man tliat has tin* greatest iiower to grind down the 
workmen, who starvi'S tlie apprentices, wlio prevents tlie apprentice getting 
his employment— I do not believe you are hojieless at all. I Iiave got alisolute 
taitli in tlie spii’itiial prliielple In this world. I lielieve you iinve only got to 
see It once to turn right around. IMr. (ronijH'rs and the whole lot of you will earn 
u real name in liistory a.s coristruetive statt'smen if you do what I .suggest now. 
And you will get yonr men, the riail men, lauglit the greatest tiling ot all — tliat 
tlie most valiialile possession he can liav’e is charaeter. And you will have a 
nation of workingmen, and tliat is the greatest kind of arlstoerucy tluit I 
know of. 

Now, one thing before I am done. We have odiu'ators of all kinds. We 
have got to eh'an iiouso. We have got to chain out these professors; we 
iinve got to clean out the clergy who are creating conditions wlilcli are 
even impossible for themselves. The churcli — and vviieri I say that I say 
all the cliurclies; 1 am not talking aliout any particular church, but I am 
talking about tlie niou who, instiaid of following the advice of the Great 
Apostle lu ids warning to think of everything tliat is pure and of good report, 
and any virtue and any praise — what do you think we liave here? Don’t 
Imagine that w'e have any sucli thing hercc To listen to the pulpit here you 
wmuld believe tliat tliis was hell, this was liell; tliat there was nothing pure or 
clean or decent or po.ssihly decent in tlie wdiole country. We hear nothing but 
denunciation, cursing, and blasphemy of the most .shocking kind from tlie pulpits 
of this town. 

Now, what .sort of effect is that going to have on the people, if tlie alleged 
ininlstors of God spimd tlieir time in low vituperation, in self-seeking competi- 
tion for money? That is all It i.s. Tt has become a business like everything 
else. It has become a business, a money-making propvisitlon. The man who 
talks loudest, abu.ses jieople the most, and ilenies (Jod, in fact— that Is what it 
amounts to—he Is the accepted man. His congregation is ver>% very prosperous. 
And the others who present what is pure and clean and decent— there is nothing 
doing there ; they are going down. 

Now% we have heard a great deal from the clergy with regard to the recent 
strike that happened here. I will ask any one of those gentlemen to come with 
me privately and let us talk over this teamsters’ strike that occurred here, and 
I want to be convinced. What did the clergy do? The clergy said, “ Why, 
nobody has any right to be anything else than a union man ; anything else is 
un-American.’' 

Well, It ought not to need, it ought not to need, any remarks at all. If it 
does, we are hopeless. But the possibility of a man attracting people wha can 
talk like that, who denounces capital as if capital wa» a living creiiture with 

f'* 
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attributes belonging to a man. The men are so Insincere, so rotten to the core, 
that they can’t think straight. They can’t see the facts. And these are the 
I^eople that are teaching our I. W. W.’s and our unrest people the tenets of the 
Prince of Peace. It is just — In plain language, the pulpit of this town is dis- 
gusting. There is nothing more Immoral, nothing. That is another of the 
causes of the trouble— that is, it is one of those things which are keeping tilings 
stirred up, preventing us analyzing this cauldron of rottenness. When they 
find tliey have got to get together, well, they get together, and a fine mess they 
certainly do make of it. 

That Is the situation, gentlemen. Now. I don’t know whether I am tiring 
the commission or not, luit I am tlre<l my.self. 

Chairman Walsh. Procce<l witli an.vtliing more you have to say. 

Mr. Patkr.son. Constructively, that is up to ihe men that are elected. Let us 
have no more clas.s leglslallon, or we will have it repealed by bayonets. We 
ought to; that is our duty to do tliat ; and we will do it, no doubt nlmut that. 
lA‘t us have real I(‘gislation, reatlirm — solemnly reulllrm the Constitution of the 
TInited States, that Is all, and we will n<e tlie Shermhii Act (►r whatever act we 
ouglit to use, and we will really apply It, we don't need to make any other. Wo 
will prevent any destructive^ competition, and vve will help all proper coopera- 
tion. (’oo])eratloii should be the principle of our organism; if it is not, we are 
going to die. The (Tovernment, or ratlier tlie (’al)inet, provokes, liowever, at- 
tacks on wi'ulth, or attacks the machine created to i>roduce w'oalth, imagines 
that tliat is a service. They should say, liere is th(‘ Standard Oil (k>., a vast 
power in the hands of a lew; abused. \es; init is there no good in it; lias it 
(lone no good? It has done good. Wliat has it done? It has cut the price of 
oil to a mere nothing; it jiays the Idgla^.t wages in the world; it lias aholislu'd 
the explosion tliat usihI to wreck honuvs and kill i>(‘oph‘; it Is a splendid organiza- 
tion. Has it no gooii use? Why, certainly it has. Tlie Harvester Trust, any 
trust that produces a tiling cfieaply, is a good thing. biH-ause all those trusts ]>ny 
tlie liiglK'st wage's, tli<\v le^arn how to produce clu'aply, liow to pay the higliest 
wages, and distribute tlie most gomls. If iu doing tliat tlu*y have also done so^iye 
wrong, wiiy should w(‘ tliink of th(‘ wrong only? Wliy not S(‘e tlie rigid? Cairi*t 
w'e legislate on lids sul).j<‘ct without looking on tlie Standard Oil Co. as if It 
wen' an Inhuman being or devil, and applying to this company attributes wdilcli 
don’^ iH'lorig to any company, and can’t? And all your reason is vitiat(^d iiy this 
asinine illusion, .just as the rc'a.soning of Europe is distorted by this illusion of 
CeniUfoy as a devil or sometliing of tliat kind, and tliat France is nnotiier, and 
so on. forgetful tliat that is nu'rely a name* tliat covers your limitations — your 
liinilations of comejitlon of a large mmilier of liuiiian beings Just like yourself, 
and probably a gri'at deal lietter — probably a gn*at deal heller. And tliat applies 
to tliose gentlemen of the Standard Oil Co. and all tliose oil eompanies. By fol- 
low'ing tile laws of economics, by discovering tliem in practice, they have amassed 
wealth that has amaz(‘d themselves, and it was a vast iMiwer that tlioy didn’t 
know how to use entirely properly. But in a measure they did use it properly, 
and for that plus, that something gaiiusl from tin* wilderness, let us be thankful 
and use it. 

A Bystander. Well, w^ell. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, sir. You must not make any remarks, please. 

Mr. Paterson. And therefore let us have legislation, wliatever is wise, to con- 
trol the use of that vast wealth which is to become congested in tiie hands of a 
few and therefore abused, to control the operations of it or the (l(?structive 
operations of it. And the right men to deal wltli that sul>j(‘ct are the i>rof(*ssors, 
the men — not because they are professors — bat the men wdio have prirfessed 
economics as a business and honestly have Ix^come instructinl therein. Ami 
then we will have the milleniuin so far as we can have it. We won't liuve It, 
however, right off. There is an awful lot to be done. But until we have got 
the will to do It, gentlemen, it is all futile, and we are going to fight, Ix^'auso 
w^e will hold onto what w^e have got ; and we know one thing, we know that 
freedom is essential. And the Clayton bill and all such legislation is going iu 
the opposite direction. And the initiative and referendum and all this turning 
back on the experience of mankind Is wrong. It is WTong. It is going to cost a 
fearful lot of comfort and effort to direct or else It is going to create trouble. 
Yon can’t get anything that way. That is all I have got to say. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Paterson. 

Chairman Walsh. Call tlie next, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Oibsou. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. J. BRTTCE GIBSON. 

Chairman Walsh. Please be in perfect order, ladles and gentlemen. We 
must catch up with our program, and 1 know you will assist us. Please be in 
I)erfect order. Silence must be maintained. We will proceed now. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Sergeant at Arms, the confusion must be allayed at 
the door there. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Gibson, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Gtkkon. .1. liriice Gibson. 

Mr. Thompson. Give your business and address. 

Mr. Gipson, l^verett. 

lilr. Thompson. And your bu.siness? 

Mr. Gipson. Manufacturer of machinery. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the name of the company you are with, Mr. Gibson? 

Mr. Gipson. Tlie Sumner Iron Works. 

Mr. Thompson, What kind of business is that engaged liP 

Mr. Gipson. Making sawmill machinery; engines, boilers, and so on. 

Mr. Thompson. How' long has it been engaged In that business? 

Mr. Gipson. Twenty-two years. 

]Mr. Thompson, And how long have you been connected with it? 

]\Ir. Gipson. Klgld. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people do you employ In that l)u^lnes‘^? 

Mr. Gipson. Api)i'o\imat<iy 2(M) averagi*. 

]\Ir. Thomi'son. Are :^<)U also president of the Federation of Employers’ As- 
sociations of the Pacitic coast? 

Mr. Gipson. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been siuii president? 

IMr. Gipson. A year, practically. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that u.s.sociation composed of? 

ilfir. GiPsoN. Of different other u.ssociatlons ; it is not an association, it is a 
fed(‘ration. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; I knowL 

Mr. Gipson. Of wiiich the different associations of the citic.s of the coast are 
members. 

Mr. Thompson, (^ouhl you give us that list, or have you got a printed copy 
of the list? 

Mr. Gipson. No, I haven’t; but I have got a list of them given me by the sec- 
retary that has tlie correct names. Shall 1 road It to you? 

Mr. Thompson. If you will, please. 

Mr. Gipson. The Employers’ Association of Vancouver, British Columbia; 
Employers’ Assoeiatl(m of Washington, witli headiiuartors at Seattle, wiiich In- 
cludes as well Aberdeen, Hmiulam, and the Grays Harbor district; the Em- 
ployers’ Assoeiathm of the Inland Empire, Spokane; the Builders and Em- 
ployers’ Association of Tacoma ; Employers’ Association of Oregon, with head- 
quarters at Portland, takes in tlie State; the Merchants and Alanufacturers’ 
Association of San Francisco; Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of 
Oakland; Employers’ Association of Fresno; Mercliants, Manufacturers and 
,JFmi)loyers’ Association of Stockton ; the Founders and Employers’ Association 
of Angeles; and Merchants and Builders’ Association of I.os Angeles. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a printed copy of the by-laws? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Of your association? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes. 

INfr. Thompson, Will you give us that? 

Mr, GmsoN. Yes ; do you mean to turn it over? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes ; to the commission. 

Mr. Gipson. And not rend? 

Mr. Thotupson. No; 1 do not care for it to be read. 

(See Gibson Exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. Thompson. Briefly, tell what the purpose of this organization Is. 

Mr. Gipson. The declaration of principles which heads those by-laws, the 
constitution and by-laws, states it very clearly. Would you like me to rend it? 
It would not take but an instant? 

Chairman Walsh. You may read it. 

Mr. Gipson (reading:) 
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“ The name of this federation shall be the Federation of Employers’ Associa- 
tions of the Pacific Coast. 

“ This federation is formed to foster and protect the industrial interests of the 
Pacific coast and adjoining t;erritory ; to unify the actions of its meml>ers upon 
matters where united and concerted action and a deierminwl, fixe<l policy may 
seem wise and necessary ; to secure for employers and employees the freedom of 
individual contract in the matter of employment; to oppose restriction of out- 
put, sympathetic strikes, lockouts and boycotts, and illegal persecution of indi- 
viduals, all of which are a menace to the industrial progress of our (lovernment 
and tend to the undermining of constitutional rights; to prevent any interfer- 
ence uith persons seeking through honest effort to work and earn a living; to 
prevent or avert industrial disturbances, to harmonize diiTerenees between em- 
ployers and employees, with justice to all con(*erned and to assist in the en- 
forcement of the laws of the land ; the investigation and adjustment, by the 
proper otllcers of the federation, of any question arising l>etw(‘cn members and 
their employees which may be referred to and come within the jurisdiction of the 
MIeratlon ; the cooperation with other lundrtMl organizations in the United 
States and (^anada in the accomplishment of the ol)je(‘ts hereinabove stated, 
upon such terms and conditions as may be determineil by the several associa- 
tions.” 

]\1)'. Thompson. From your reading of the objects and principles of the feder- 
ation, do you deid mostly with the labor i)roblein? 

Mr. Gibson. No. The labor problem is one of the problems of the fcNlerntlon ; 
we have paid more aU<‘ution to, in our federation, educational work among the 
different associations as to their conduct of l)usiuess. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now, would you toll us briefly, Mr. Gibson, how you 
cooperate with the diffenait associations? 'Lake particularly in the case of 
industrial conflicts, such as strikes, what would you do in such a case? 

l\Ir. Gibson. We have not ns yet found it necessary to have any conferences 
particularly on labor disturbances — that Is, as a .sole matter of a conference — 
for the reason that each association lias been able to take care of their ow^j^ 
affairs. Rut we hold meetings at intervals. Meetings will be held shortly In 
San Francisco. We feel now lhat we siiould take more active Interest — that is, 
mobilizing our strength to oppose unroa.souable demands on the part of labor 
or iirwea-sonable attitude of politicians in matters affecting us, and following 
this mc('iing we will have a very much stronger organization than we have now, 
covering a larger latitude and a larger and different variety of as.soclatlons. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your federation got anything to do with keeping lists of 
emjiloyws? 

Mr. Gtb.son. None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. If that is done, it is done by the association? 

Mr, Gibson. The federation has nothing to do witli it at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Gibson, a list of questions has been submitted to 
you, and in order to .save time you can siieak to tlio.se questions. I would like 
you to go ahead and make your statement. 

Mr. Gibson. To these questions liere, you say? 

Mr. Thompson. Or such statement as you wish to make to those. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they the same wq have here, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Give the number ns you refer to tiiem. 

Mr. Gibson. I will make a brief statement. Some of these I won’t touch^on, 
because I am not familiar with the subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Those you are not familiar with, just indicate. 

Mr. Gibson. I will tell what it is. “ Brief account of activities in connection 
witli labor mattens.” I have already done that. Our labor connection has not 
been very determined, more advisory. “General causes of industrial dissatis- 
faction.” It starts off with methods employeil by “ union shops and factories.” 

I have made some memoranda on that. The two subjects, really, A and B, 

“ methods eraployeil by union shops and factories and restriction on output, dif- 
ference between open and closed shops are practically one.” The restriction of 
output is one of the bad features of union organization, and is illustrated In 
manufacturing costs. I have here a copy of some items in our plant, showing 
the difference In cost of operation during closed shop seven years ago, or eight 
years ago, when we had a union foundry and an open shop as at present. This 
Is on standard machinery, of which we have a number of recurrences, and also 
as taken from our records. 
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Shln|?le machine, 26*111011 saw collars, 6 as union; as open shop, 12. I will 
say to illustrate tills that wlieii tlio molder was on this work and tried to make 
7, the steward in the shop stopped him. Shingle-inlll gears, 4 to 10; friction 
pulleys, 8 to 8; main frames, 1 to 2; track, 1 ns union shop and 2 and some small 
work as open shop ; carriages, 1 to 2, and some small work as open shop; pulleys, 
24 by 12, 1 to 2, and some small work. 

In making pulleys we make them as the orders come in. During closed .shop 
1 man and a heljier set up 86 by 10 and 24 by 10 — that l.s, as cloml .shop. As 
open shop the same men or tlie same class of labor set uj) five 24 by 10, two 18 by 
11, and two 16 by 11, a total of 9 pulleys with practically the same labor, as 
against 2 under the closed shop. 

Spur-Iron frictions, 36 by 8, 1 under closed shop and 8 under open shop. 

Those are the records as we have theTii In our w<n*ks. 

As to the methods employed by unions, another method, that of picketing, has 
in our own case l>een very aggressive. Some sf*ven years ago we had a union 
strike at the foundry, which we had very little trouble with, l)ecniise most of the 
men came back and signed an agreement with us and tore up their union cards, 
the men we wanted. They have b('(ui working .since on tlial same agreement for 
seven years. Four years ago we had n machinists’ strike. Defore the machin- 
ists’ strike came on we were a<lvis(Ml they were going lo ask for an eight-hour 
day. We called the men together and had a conference; tol<l them It would be 
absolutely irnposslhle for us to grant the eight-hour day for the reason our com- 
IX‘tltl<)n w’as principally wnth the AIlls-Fhaliners Co., of Mihvaukw; w'e were 
imlldlng the same line of machinery and conip(‘ting for it in this territory. Tliey 
were working on a ]0-honr day, and we 9 liours; our wages w’ere 424 cents an 
hour and theirs 874; w'e were refiulred to carry from four to six months’ of 
raw material in order to have it on Inmd ; they can go to the telephone ami g(‘t 
any single order; w'e have to buy in carload lots in order to g('t tlie freight rate 
on the carload w'ost. It nmkes our burden as h(*avy as w^e can possll)ly stand, 
and we told tliern all the comlltion.s, and they tlioroiighly understood it, hut the 
ij«lon had tohl them that they hud to go out, and that was all there w’as to it. 
T\venty -seven of our mechanics w'alke<l mit. 

Following those matters — prior to this we had treated our men as well as 
anybody could p(>ssihly do it; there was a very friendly f<vling between us. 
Following tlio.se matters tliey started picketing. We hud a gooii many cases of 
men being beaten up by these pickets. They eventually built a house right at 
tlie approach of tlie bridge that we had to cro.ss to go to our w'ork, and stayed 
there continually on duty, calling the men scabs, following the men to their 
liomos and thri'uteiiing them, and going into the restaurants wdiere they ate 
and culling them scabs, and tr>lng to get the resianraiit p^'ople to keep them 
out, and even went to the homes of the workingmen wdio W'er(‘ renters and saw 
they W’ere forced out by tlireatmiing the men wdio owned the buildings. 

We hud to rent a big building and put the men with famill('s in there until 
they could get homes wdiere tliey would not he inolestisl. Th(‘y w'ent to the 
wives and kept after them and kept after them until the wives would try to 
get the men out of our shop because they w'ere tired of the everlasting nagging 
that they gut. 

I w'as going to cut out some of this because your lime is short. 

Clialrinan Wai.sh. We don’t w’nnt It) limit you, Mr. Cihson. We don't Intend 
to cut you off. You are getting right dowm to the facts. .lust procetMl. Ifon’t 
cut out anything for lack of time; we will not sacrifice anything that is Im- 
portant. (five us anytliing that you have. 

Mr. Gibson. The methods of doing business and the w’ay it affects the com- 
munity as w'ell as the Individual, those who have to work for a living. I will 
Illustrate that : Some 14 years ago I bought a plant in San Francisco, a plant 
to sample gold and silver ores In. At the time I bought it there was ore laying 
on the fioor of the plant worth $50,000 that had not been moved on account 
of the teamsters’ strike In San Francisco. I think most of us who are here 
Will remember the strike because it was a very aggressive one, and very 
serious. It lay there three months after I got the plant l>ecause I was not able 
to get It moved. In Frisco they had no rails on the wharf because the union 
had said such things were out of the question. They still have difficulty In 
getting tracks. They still had to haul it by teams at a cost of 50 cents a ton 
for a haul of about three blocks, which was an almost prohibitive price in the 
first instance, but it was Impossible on account of the fact that I could not 
move it. 
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At the end of tliree months I lost patience, and with eight da^ and nine 
policemen I got tlie ore down to the wliarf and also moved the plant to Oak- 
land. I had open-shop conditions and got to the wharf with rails, and did busi- 
ness there for three or four years afterwards until the Smelter Trust bouglit 
me out. 

That shows the injustice of arbitrary regulation of primary traiisix>rtatlon 
which drives a man away from a community, and the community suffers by it. 

“ Idmitsition of appreiitic^es.” In our sliop we give every son of every em- 
ployee that we have that has been with us any length of time an c)pi>ortunity 
to become an apprentice with us, and tliat is limited only by our ability to 
teach. We don’t take an apprentice into our shop to learn by himself and 
learn incorrect metluHls of doing the business, but we have the foreman or some 
delegated assistant to him to teach those boys how to proiierly do the work, 
and how properly to tit Ids tool up, and what cut to make on the different 
articles lie is machiidng up until he becomes at the end of the fourth year a ^ 
skilled mechanic. He is really a skilUsl mechanic before then. We apprentice ^ 
them four years. The rate of pay is small, but we don’t take boys unless they 
are living with their families. It ranges from 8 cents — In the case of molder 
apprentices from 11 cents an hour to 28 cents an hour with a bonus at the 
end of the fourth year of $100. We gi\e them that in cash. We hud two that 
went out last month, and we gave them $100 each. 

Machinists begin at 8 cents an hour and increase to 25 cents an hour with 
the same bonus. Tliere is a good deal of injury done in the shop by machinists 
in the waste of material and tlie breaking of tools, so that necp.ssarlly we 
have to start thi'in in at a low rate of pn.t ; still the very lowest is 72 cents per 
day with the $100 bonus. 

1’h(‘ limitation of tlu'se apprentices by unions Is one of the most un-American 
things 1 can possibly imagine. Any class of foreigner tliat carries a union card 
can come into the country, and 15 minutes after he arrivt's he can gefw'ork a.s 
a mechanic. I presume tfint Is a fact, 1 am not (piite sure as to tliat, but I 
know it \^on’t take Idm long to aflillate with some union or Join it. A man tli^ 
lias any ambition and lias tx'coine a skilled bluckHinitli or mwbaidc of any 
description would naturally wish to s<h* his son follow in his footsteps, and if 
^Missihle, make him more skillful than tliemselves, hut on account of the limi- 
tation ^^hy, he is barred from that, and all bo can do is go In as a common 
laborer, as he can’t apiirenlici* himself to the shoj* if the limit has been reached; 
and as I say, it is the most un-Aiiiericun iiroceedlng to limit our American soii^ 
to unskilled work. 

Boycott on nijiteriul. A cowardly weapon. Tlie boycott Is identical with 
the blacklist, and we never lm\e practiced it s<> tliat 1 am really not clear in 
my mind; but I understand tlie blacklist is Illegal, illegal by law, isn’t it? 

Oliainmin Walsh. In many States. 

Mr. (liHsoN. In our State? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Ghlson. Well, if the blacklist is illegal, why is it that to boycott or black- 
list a merchant is legal? That is what I want to get Into my head, esi^cially as 
the boycott is .so obnoxious in its way of doing business. There have iiwn 
others who have lulknl on this boycott before me, so tlmt it is not necessary for 
me to dwell on It. But my oiiinlon, and my lirrn ojiinion Is, that any juiige 
that allows It in his district is not capable to hold the bench. It Is a most 
disgraceful procedure on the part of the unions or anybody else that practices it. 
There are .several questions here that I will road : “ Relative advantages of 
ph'C'owork and day-wage .sy.stem.” “Attitude of workmen toward piK*ework 
system, premium or bonus system.” None of tliese are we able to practice for 
the reason that our business is mlsceUaneous, ami we can’t divide up the work. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not care to speak on that? 

Mr. Gibson. No ; so I will just pass that. 

“ Effect of automatic machinery on opportunities of employment in metal 
trades,” That, as an abstract theory with me, is that the more automatic ma- 
chinery becomes the more we are able to produc-e at a low rate of cost per 
article, the more we are in competition not with ourselves but with the country, 
the world at large. We can not look entirely to a local territory In order to 
develop the country and you can’t get employment unless the country Is devel- 
oped. We must do that first. But with he appllcaion of modern methods of 
manufacture through modern machinery we necessarily must make more em- 
ployment from the fact that we have broadened our ability to market our goods 
by lowering costs. # 
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The matfers that follow now have been touched on; that is, welfare work, 
the workmen’s compensation laws, by those that already have had a great deal 
to do with it; pension systems, accident insurance, sickness Insurance — they all 
follow in the same class. I am not prepared to speak particularly of them. I 
have views, but it has all been handled. Methods of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion — 

Chairman WalsIi. Do you have any views differing from what has been 
suggested by any other employer of labor? You might give them. 

Mr. Gibson. The only views I have Is that the laws are good as passed in 
Wisconsin — I think it is. I have just been talking with one gentleman. These 
aws are very excellent and should i»e followed here in some way — that we 
ihould have laws that are a little more ^spiitable than tliey are now to cover 
he compensation. And that the whole thing depends Ijirgely, in my mind, on 
he administration of the law and on the chi.ss of men that have to do with the 
ictilal workings of the law after it is put in force. 

Chairman Walhii. Generally speaking, w'ould you or would you not say the 
proper policy of this Governmi'nt sliould he some sort of i»ensioning system and 
accident insurance and sickness insurance? 

^Ir. (iiBsoN. No; not generally speaking, for the reason lhat I think every 
man should have for(‘sight enough and enough amhitlon to lake care of him- 
self by saving from ids wmges. He is not a good cili'/en otherwise; that is, if 
he has the ability to do it, 1 im‘an by that. Some people uia* poor because they 
can’t help themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Metliods of conciliation. 

Mr. Gibson. M(‘thods of conciliation and arldtration. I haven’t discussed that 
becau.se we haven’t any tradi* agreiunents. 1 lia\en’t yet bec-n able to see where 
we as a firm could over arbitrate or concilititc or agree with a union in any 
way what sever. 

Seven years ago the union— tlie founders’ or the molders’ union — from Seattle 
came to I]verett and said, “You arc going to have trouble here and wm would 
like to have the opt>ortunity of unionizing your plant.’’ “ \V(‘ll,’’ we said, 
“’Wo don’t care to iuive that done, for the reason that we never have agreeil 
with the union principles and nevm* liave Ihmui a union shop.’’ “ Well,’’ they 
said, “You are iiractically all union, and there is only one man that is not, 
a man by the name of Mr. Billing.s, tlmt came out witli the Sumners from the 
East 22 years ago.’’ 

. And after talking it over — w'e had two conferences wuth them, and they niaile 
their argument; and it eventually came to us that possibly there was some 
good in it, and w’O would try it anyway for a year. So we signed an agreement 
with them. It was signed by oursidves as otlicers. It was signed by themselves 
as otlicers, sent to Seattle and the seal put on it, and returiuMl to us. 

The understanding was this: That for one year ue were not to have any 
demand for increased wages or dt'crease In hours in the foundry; that we were 
to liave IMr. Billings put in an application for memhershlp in tlio union, wdilch 
he did. He became a unl(ui memlier, and we start'd in witli our agreement. 

Six W’eeks after that the molders walio'd out for an eight-hour day. That 
broke our faith in any agreements or arbitration, because until the unions — 
until, for instance, tlie American Federation of Labor, wliich I uderstand 
has an income of ;^24, 000,000 a year, something like that; that has been given 
me in particular terms — until the unions can hack their agreements up by 
the resixmsihility tliat is back of them tlie same as we are responsible for any 
agreement wdth them, until they do that, until tlie unions are aide to get rid 
of men who iniglit liamslrlng tlie liorse — until they arc responsible for that 
act, or w’hatever they might do whicli miglit come alioiit tlirough strikes, and 
that money could be attaclied for restitution, so long do I believe it is im- 
possible to have trade agreements, conciliations, boards of arbitration, because 
they won’t agree to anything that is not distinctly favorable to them. 

Employers’ associations, desirability of strong associations, field of activity 
of such associations, methods ustsl by associations, maintenance of individual 
records of employees; do such records constitute a black list? Maintenance of 
employment bureaus. Maintenance of special squads of employees for use in 
strikes. 

There is no question as to tlie desirability of employers’ associations, because 
wdtliout tiiem we are unable to properly develop our field of activities in mar- 
keting our products. We are not able to compare notes as to new device® for 
cheapening costs. We go into competition — unless we have associations we 
go into competition, one not talking to the other, and knifing each other. 
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Through associations we are able to get a more and better understanding of 
other people’s motives. 

The black list is a thing that Is not practiced. I haven’t any tiling to do with 
that and know nothing of It. 

The maintenance of employment bureaus is necessary, most of all that we 
must have them for the reason that we will go down the street here this after- 
noon and we will see hiindreils of men looking tlio hoards over to see wliere 
they cun get work. Without that they would be scattered ; they would not 
know wliere to go. 

The maintenance of special squads for use In strikes Is only retaliatory. 
We have to do that in order to protect ourselves. We don’t use spe<'ial sipuids, 
but we tell the men that in case they are attacked to fight back; they will be 
protected by us to the full extent of our business, every- dollar we have got; 
if they are injured in any way or injury ateeinpteil, we will put it all in the 
pot until it is all gone. 

“Justice in labor matters, inadequate, obsolete, and unfair laws.” There 
are several things to say regarding justice. I know nothing about it at all. 
1 am not a lawyer, but a business man. 

Chairman Walsh. Speaking as a manufacturer, liave you observeil anything 
with res{)i‘ct to the law which you might think was unfair to either side, 
regarding the operation of laws that have become obsolete, on account of the 
growth in your association and such things? 

Mr. Gibson. No; there things that I was going to touch on later in the 
matter of suggestions as to \\hat I laid to say aliout tlie betterment of con- 
ditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Ail right. 

Mr. Gibson. Tlie only thing is. if the law Is base<1 on, if we get equity, if we 
get law administered as it is interuled, rigid distinguished from wrong, that is 
all there is to It. 

(’hairman Walsh. Have you found the attitude of the Judges to be fair or 
unfair? 

Mr. Gibson. Personally, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Personally, no? 

Mr, Gibson. No, I never bad. The only time that T ever appeared before a 
court of any description — twice I have aiipeared — was after our men got beat 
up, ami T appeare<l then before the court to try to get the man w^ho wms re- 
sponsible for it in each case put into jail. I was unable to do anything at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a lower court? 

Mr. Gibson. A low’cr court. 

Chairman Walsh. You have oidy one instance in mind? 

Mr. Gibson, Two in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Two in mind? 

Mr. Gibson. That is the only time. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any responsibility tliat you could place on the 
prosecuting officers or the administrative olhc(*rs? 

Mr. Gibson. No; it was wishywashy ; it wos just the fear of the labor unions 
as organlzeih 

Chairman Walsh. Go aliead. 

Mr. Gibson. “ Tlie policing of industry, causes and effect of the policy of 
employment of private police and detectives — the causes and effect and extmit.” 
I don’t know anytliing as to tlie extent. We have liad to have our men depu- 
tized. We have been able to do that from time to time where tlie fight got so 
bad that they could not close their eyes to the fact that we needed jirotection. 
We have also had the patrol come to us at our cull on other occasions where 
the mob w^as so great tliat we had to protect our men to get through them. 

Chairman Walsh, In your observation, to what extent were tliey so made 
officers, and what sort of officers were they made? 

Mr. Gibson. They were deputized by the chief of police of the city, 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent — what numbers? 

Mr. Gibson. I think w'C had six. 

Chairman Walsh. Were tliey employees? 

Mr. Gibson. They w’ere employees wlio had been threatened. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Working at some craft at the same time? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes; they were mechanics in our shop working during the 
strike, and they had their lives threatened. 

Chairman Walsh. They continued their work? 

38819“— S. Doc. 419| 64-1— vol 5 16 
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Mr. OmsoN. They continued their work; and it was very despicable the 
way it was done; the threatening of their lives was passed to their wives by 
the wives of the union men— a very, very low-down trick. 

Chalriimn Walsh. In your experience there were six instances of that kind 
in your Industry? 

Mr. OiRsoN. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what have you observed as to the attitude of police 
and other civil authorities in labor matters where there were industrial dis- 
turbances? 

Mr. (iiBHON, What Is that? I didn’t understand you. 

Clialrman Walhh. Do you fiml anything to (Titiciy.e or commend, or what has 
Ihhuii your experience as to the attitude of polu’e and other civil authorities in 
similar matters — whtui you culled upon them to deputize men, were you satisfied 
with what they did? 

Mr. (JiiLsoN. In that instance, y(‘s. My general obstTvation is, however, 
that it is pretty hard to get a isdiee judge (»r otluu* judge to do what you want, 
for the reason that tliey are always playing to the galleries. So long as the 
judges of our United vStates are in politi<'s, just so long will we get poorly admin- 
istered laws. And the fear of the vote, the fear of organized labor is strong 
within then, althougli— as I think Mr. Ibiterson said, or somebody said— they 
never have won In It but once — <lellvere<l tlie goo<ls. This last week we have 
an Illustration of tlu‘ power of the lalM>r organizations in our city. They are 
clainuHl to be Tk) per cent orguniz^sl by Mr. Brown. 1 presume that is a fact 
now for the reason that we have been ahU* in this lust w(M?k to elect a Socialist 
commissioner, a thing whieh would have been impossible under any condition, 
but there Is where once they have dellviTCd the goods. 

(diairman Walsh. Have you had any experience with tlie use of the militia? 
Mr. Gibson. None. 

Cliairman Walsh. You said, I believe, you had some observations and some 
suggestions to make? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes; constructive proposals. 

!Mr. Thompson, .lust one (piestioiu 
Mr. Gibson. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Gibson, do you know the union scale of wages in the 
different lines of work you curry on? 

Mr. Gibson. No; I don’t. 1 have here a statement of the wages we pay in our 
own plant, and I think they will compare more than favorably with any union 
scale of wages in the Uniteil States. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, 1 have this question, how your wages compare with 
the union scale? 

Mr. Gibson. Well, I really am not. informed ns to the union scale of wages. 
We haven’t regulated it by that at all. I have a long list here of the different 
classes; the machinists get from $a.00 to $4.0.'3 tier day, and work nine hours. 
Mr. Gibson. Molders, .$8 to $4.25 per <luy, and .so on. 

The highest rate of pay we pay is for pattern makers, $4.05 to $4.50. The 
lowest rate of pay is $2.25, whieh is $25 cents an hour for common labor, and 
we only have one or two men on that basis; the balance are $2.50 a day for nine 
hours. 

I would like to file this, because it is the rate of wages, shows the rate of 
wages, and what we always liave aliiMNl to do. 

(See Glh.son Exhibit.) 

Mr. GIB.SON. We think it will bring on the very highest class of mechanic, and 
we have blotter business, and think It is poor business to pay a low wage. As 
1 * matter of suggestion. I think one of the greatest causes of our social unrest 
Is due to the allowanc*e of yellow journalism, cartwnists that send out these 
bloody things depicting capital, and all that sort of thing, In the most abhorrent 
' way. * I^t me suggest, I would like to read to you here from the Washington 
Socialist of July 16. I would like to read it. 

Chairman Walsh. How long is it? 

Mr. Gibson. It is very short, if you would care to listen to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Our policy is to take any documentary evidence. 

Mr. Gibson. It is in line with the argument I wish to make. 

Chairman Waijsh. About how long Is it? 

Mr. Gibson. Just thit 1 indicating]. 

Chairman Walsh, \ ery well. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Gibson (readin?) : 

“Dear Comrades: llie article in the Washinj?ton Socialist of June 18, 1914, 
‘ Tlie Arintnl Citizen,’ is a timely topic. It is very evident that ciipltnl, drunk 
with power and control, intends to exterminate those who have begun to think 
and deplore the misery, poverty, and ill treatment of the masses at the hands 
of the money lords, an<l therefore another civil war is certainly threatening. 
It is to be hoped that it can be averte<l, but, if not, I also hope that the pro- 
letariJit will not allow itself and families to be slaughti'red like sheep. It will 
be certainly n(‘ce.ssary, as Victor Berger suggests, to procure arms and ammuni- 
tion. Shoverllng, Daly & Gales, New York City, sell the Mauser repeater, 
18-inch barrel, high power, 7 and 9 millimeter, a shot, steel jacketed, or mush- 
room ball, range 2.tK)0 yards, for $1 J 50. This is handy and perfectly sighted, 
clip-loading, and breechblock can be remov<‘<l in an instant for cleaning. A 
long heavy rille is not desirable. If we of the rabble make these preparath)ns 
now, the money powers and their hired assassins may pause and consider.” 

It is articles such as that, allowed by the Government to be printed and eir- 
culated througli our press, is one of tlie reasons for the unrc'st in labor eomll- 
tions. That is one only, and it is mild comjmred with “ Th(‘ Armed Citizen” 
as it is edited, and it is treason. There is no other name for it — absolute 
treason. 

Another suggestion — the business men must work, awaken to the fact more 
generally; we must send business men to the legislature instead of lawyers who 
have been unable to make the success in their own profession, and who go into 
it for money reasons. Practically no principles; they know nothing about 
huslne.ss; they are just skilled to repeat something to a professor wlien they are 
in scliool, pa.ss an examination, call themselves lawyers, and have the gift of 
gab, and they go to C-ongreSs or tlu'.v go to our State body. 

Through thorn we get all sorts of vicious, umie<*es.sary laws. If we have 
business men that go i!i there who are lioiiest an<l will make laws that will Ix^ 
properly administered by jmiges who are in some way — that we can put judgi'S 
into orti<*e so that there won’t be any Interest, business interest, ahead of them, 
and a little of this unrest, a good dead of It, I think, will be a thing of the past. 

I do not know that I have any furtlier suggestions. As I felt the necessity 
of hriefne.ss in Uiis matter it somewhat bothered me to clearly express myself. 
I think that Is all. 

(’liHirman Walsh. Any (piestlons? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. (’Hmimissioner TiCnnon wishes to ask yon some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. In order tliat your imiiressions shali be corrected as 
to the in(‘()iiie of the fe<leratiou, 1 want to say tlii.s — and It is unusual for us to 
make this statement — that I iiave bKm treasurer of tlie feileratloii for 25 years 
and am now treasurer. The income has averaged $10, (KX) a month; at the 
present time it averages .$2(),(KK) a montli. That is the income of the federation. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Ommiissloner Garretson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask some questions. 

Mr. Giijson. May I ask a question? I would like to be informed — is that the 
regular iiicome, or does that Include special asses.smerits? 

Coramlssiouer Lennon. That includes the entire Income. I handle all the 
money. 

Mr. Gibson. All the money? 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to apprentices — limiting apprentices — 
are you aware that there are organizations who use two apprentices to every 
mechanic, and eternally insist on more than the employer will furnish? 

Mr. Gibson. Well, that would be extreme. 

Commissioner Garretson. No; not considering the business It would hot. 

Mr. Gibson. If you will tell me what the business Is iiosslbly I cun 

Commissioner Garretson. The railway service. The brakeinan Is apprenticed 
to the conductor in the railway. 

Mr. Gibson. Is he articled? 

Commissioner Garretson. Individual articles have virtually ceased — never 
existed in that bu.siaess — but it Is the apprentice, and he stands in line for 
promotion whenever a vacancy occurs, 

Mr. Gibson, He is a helper, in oth«* words? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. He Is in the form of helper apprentice. 

Mr. Gibson. We have helpers in our shc^, what we called them, men ; no 
boy 
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Commissioner Oarrktson. Tlmt is not in our business, you know; no boy 
can get into our business, because It is an adult service. But that Is the 
relation they stand In In that business. 

Mr. Gibson. I see. 

» Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the obnoxiousness of the lawyer. 
What Is the difference between the labor man refusing to buy goods that do 
not bear the union label— I will just put it on that because it is the com- 
monest ground 

Mr. Gibson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the employer refusing to employ union men? 

Mr. Gibson. Tlie employer tiiat refuses to employ union men under conditions 
is the except ion. 

Commissioner Garretson. But it has been declared repeatedly here within 
the last few days that tlu'y do refu.se if they know it. 

Mr. Gibson. Wliere they are declared unfair and are really fighting against 
the union, how can they do otherwise? 

Commissioner Garretson. I think not in many Instances, but bear in 


mind 

Mr. Gibson. We do not employ union men for the simple reason tliey boy- 
cott us, call us unfair to union labor, and they so class it. We do not care 
anything aliout that personally. 

(bmmlssioner Garretson. But If there be unfairness, how then? 

Mr. Gibson. It is a matter then largely of individual opinion as to what they 
wish to do in that nmtt(T. But my idea is, as I have tliem expressed, that the 
open shop does not discriminate against any man, wliether he belongs to the union 
or whether he does not belong to tlie union, or whether he belongs to any other 
organization, or church, or whatever it is; and so long ns wo have that prin- 
ciple just so long is the boycott an absolute wrong, picketing, ami all that sort 
of thing. , 

Chairman Walsh. I.et mo put the question and see if I get the point. The 
question was: Do you make any distinction between the employ(‘e, tlie worker, 
who boycotts your product, and the man, the manufacturer, who refuses to 
hire a man simply because he belongs to .a labor union? That is tlie question. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am only asking for your opinion personally. If 
the employer boycotts tlie union man, is it us great an ofi'ense as if the union 
man boycotts the product? 

Mr. Gibson. I have not seen any boycotting of union men, except where they 
brought It on themselves. There Is no such thing ns boycotting union men. 
If somebmly fights you you must retaliate, jou must fight back with the only 
weapons you have. . . 

Comml.ssioner Garretson. Is one equally iniquitous with the other, from 

vour stamlpolnt? 

Mr. Gibson. I don’t under.stand the question. 

Commissioner Garretson. If it should exist? 

Mr Gibson T have tried to explain to you that I don’t think such a thing 


as a boycott against the union Is possible. 

Commissioner Garretson. If an employer refuses to employ a union man 
under any eircumstances, if he knows it, is tliat a boycott? 

Mr. Gibson. There is no such thing in my estimation. 

Commissioner Garretson. If he knows, if that is the case? 

Mr Gibson. It is only when you have to fight back that you employ the 
weapon that is employed again.st yon— vou have to figlit with the same weapons 
that are given you — retaliation ; I do not think It originates with him we do 
not originate that thing. There is a condition, but we never do originate tluit. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are there unions tliat keep all their agreements? 

Mr. Gibson. Repeat that question, please. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are there unions who never break agreements? 


As lllustrateil from your own plant? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know of any union that generally observes 
agreements and has never been charged with violating them? 

Mr. Gibson. The Brotherliood of Locomotive Engineers are a union which 
do not I think, becau.se they stand by their word, and they have never made 


any unnecessary trouble. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is that the only one? 
Mr. Gibson. That is the only one I know of. 
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Commissioner Gareetson. Have you heard of the other railway brotherhoods 
violating agreements? 

Mr. Gibson. I includetl them in that one. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are not included; they are an independent 
organization, 

Mr. Gibson. I am not familiar with the organization of the railroad people, 
but I have heard tiiis particular brotherhooil spoken of in very high terms. 

Ck)minlssioner Garretson. Have you heard of an instance where their agree- 
ment has been violated? 

Mr. Gibson. No ; I have not. 

Commissioner Garretson. You rend an article from the Washington Socialist. 

Mr. Gibson. Yes, 

(AaamiSvSioner Garretson. Just a moment ago — from a Socialist paper, I 
did not know just wliat it was. Were you here this morning at tlie opening? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes. 

Commissioner (Garretson. Would you consider that article any more In- 
cendiary than the testimony that you heard given before you came on tlie 
stand? 

Mr. (iiiisoN. Mr. Paterson clearly expressed his views and gase the reason 
for them from beginning to end. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mould you consiiler one article more incendiary 
than the other? 

Mr. Gibson. Mr, Paterson’s remarks wore explanatory as they went along. 
Tliis Is merely an invitation to go out ami shoid — speaking of tlie Washington 
Socialist. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the other was a declaration of Intent to 
shoot in a certain case. Now, what Is the dilference, Mr. Gibson, except the 
cliannel that is used as a form of expression? 

Mr. Gibson. Personally, 1 would not have used the language Mr, Paterson 
did, because I am more moderate in my Ideas. But on the principle he is 
working on, that the man mu.st protect himself against a force, that is in his 
idea and in mine obnoxious, when unre.st threatens life and proiierty and 
everything there is, and it is tiro, and It Is everytldng that goes with it, I 
tliink his attitude is properly taken. But he expressed it a little differently 
than I would. I think he has the same opinion as mine, in saying that we 
have t > hgiit back, and that we are going to tight to the last ditch. 

Coimms.sioner Garretson. Now, we suppose tlmt tlie man who wrote the 
article that is published there had less ground for considering the force he 
assailed as obnoxious? 

Mr. Gibson. TIkto is a differenco between Mr. Paterson and the eilltor of 
that pniier, or tlie cilitor of the other paper. He was asked the direct question 
as to his opinion; lie does not go out proselyting or preaching this dwtrine he 
might have expressed. He was asked and he is giving it as far as he thinks, 
and that is as far as it will go. It will end with Mr. Paterson us fur as the 
inflammatory remarks, as you are pleased to call them, are concerned. 

Commissioner Garretson. You expressed the opinion tlmt the article was 
treasonable? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes. sir; it is t reason, al)le. 

C’ommi.ssloner Garretson. Was the other? 

Mr. Gibson. No, sir ; it was not. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell wants to ask a question. 

Commissioner OX’onnell. I just want to curry that a little bit further, Mr. 
Gib.son ; Did Mr. Paterson, in hks indictment of society generally, including 
our ‘legislature, tlie church, the college, organizations of labor, express the 
general opinion held by the members of your organization? 

Mr. Gibson. No, sir; he does not. I am a believer and our organization is a 
believer in moderation in all alTairs. Aiming to protect ourselves against the 
encroachment on our rights wherever it is necessary, but they always attempt 
to be moderate and fair in all matters. I am not criticizing Mr. I’aterson, 
because he has his ideas and he is entitled to them. He has expressed them 
fully. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have no desire to criticize him. 

Mr. Gibson, Further than that, our organization is doing this; It will as 
quickly attempt to chastise, if chastisement is needed, an employer who stands 
out for greed or anything that is wrong toward the laboring man or the com- 
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munlty at larpe, as it will the organization locally of the Feileration of Labor 
when they try to encroach on our rights. We have that feeling In this work. 

Coinmlssionor O’Connell. That is all. 

Chnirinun Walsh. That Is ali, thank yon. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Taylor, take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. A. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Thompson. Will yon give ns yonr name, please? 

Mr. TAyi,oK. .1. A. Taylor. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami your hushnss address? 

Mr. Tayi.ou. '.U7 Lalxtr Templ(‘. 

Mr. Thomj'son. And yonr occupation? 

Mr. Taylor. 1 am representing tlie machinists of district 26, Northwest. 

Mr. Thomi'.son. What does District 26 mean in the maeliinl.sts’ organization? 

Mr. Taylor. Dl.striet 26 comprises On^gon, Wnsliinglon, and llrltisli Co- 
lumbia, in tl\e conlract shops. 

Mr. Thompson. Yon say you an* rei)re,senting lliem, are you their agent? 

Mr. Taylou. T’ladr agent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Representing lli(‘ International Union? 

Mr. TAYI.OB. Uepresi'nting the International Union. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you Imhmi sue!> rei)re.sentati ve? 

Mr. TAYr/)R. Five years. 

Mr. Thompson. You might tell us inor(‘ .si)eeili('ally, hut still briefly, what 
kind of work you do as siudi represent alive, 

Mr. Taylou. I take care of the business of tlu‘ district so ns to keep the 
organization in the three dlfFerent Stati's niiprised of conditions of work, and 
where It is hx-ated, ami otherwis<‘ k<‘<‘p (he organization informed as to any- 
thing of that kind. If th(‘r(‘ Is any grievances come up lad ween omployc'r ami 
employee where we Imva* an orgnnfzatlon, laTore there is any action taken, as a 
general rule, I am s(‘nt to that part of the district to investigate the trouble, 
and if the men are wrong, se<} that th<‘y live up to their agreement, if they liave 
one. 

Mr. Thompson. Now some questions have been given you. In order to .save 
time, will you just follow down tho.se que.stions and make answer to such as 
you care to answer? 

Mr. Taylor. All right. In regard to the gtmeral condition in the metal trades 
of Washington and the Northwest, I might say that the conditions here In the 
Northwest, regardless of what has Ix^en said, don’t compare with the conditions 
in San Francisco. You have heard one of the men who has been on the stand 
here tell rIkiuI how the Frisco people are being put out of business and have 
gone out of Imslm^ss on account of the union. As a matter of fact, the ma- 
chinists and metal industries in Frisco w'ork eight hours per day and receive 
$4 per day in wmges. Tlie Avages up here run from, I sliould say, 30 to 35 cents 
an hour for machinists, to 45 wnts in the nonunion shops. Regardless of what 
Mr. Gibson or Mr. Ihiter.son say about the high rate of wages they have paid 
and are paying, I believe they must have a rate for tlie commission and a 
rate for other times wiien they come before such institutions as the wage 
board at Breinertou. Tlie w'age board at tlie navy yard every year go€^ out 
and tries to liml out the rates of wages paid to all the trades in that locality, 
and every year they set the w^ages at tlie navy yard according to the basis of 
the W'ages paid in that Im-ality .surrounding it, in the mwhanical line. This 
metal trades’ association gave tlie wage board a list last year, stating that their 
mechanics were getting 30 to 35 cents as a minimum, I have forgotten wlilch 
Just now, and 45 events. 

That was the highest, I believe, that was given in, which would have a tend- 
ency to have the wagtis at Bremerton lowered, perhaps. We went out and 
got the rate of wag(=>s paid to the machinists — this was just the machinists alone, 
and brought In 115 afhdavlts, showing that the wages w^ere from $4 to $5 a day 
in the union shop. I myself then went to the statehouse at Olympia — that was 
about the only way I could find out what wages were really being paid at the 
nonunion shops. You have all noticed tlie attitude of Mr. Paterson, and it 
would not be very healthy, I suppose, for a business agent to try to get into 
the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co. to Investigate anything in the iron 
business. I might say, perhaps, he is one of the causes of Industrial unrest In 
this part of the country. So I went to the statehouse at Oiympla and looked 
through the files that are filed by the employers when a man is hurt under the 
♦» 
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compensation act, and investigated four shops where machinists were liurL and 
in each case they had another rate. They had a rate tliere because, I believe, 
under the conH>ensalion act you are paid a rate according to the wages you have 
received. At least I understood that previous to that time, and In each ca.se 1 
found there they paid no machinist les.s than 45 to 50 cents an hour, which 
would lead me to believe tlmt they hud a rate for the comiKui.sation act ami 
a rate for the Industrial Commission and a rate for the wage board at Bremer- 
ton. Howe\er, ne held our wag«‘s at Bremerton and, I iM'lieve, got an 8-cent 
raise for the liighest nu^-hanics, and the rate o\er tliere is $4.17. 

There has beim a great deal said about competition that we are up agaln.st 
in this line of business and. 1 wmild say, that the manufacturers In Fri.sco, 
\\hen they made their agreement for eiglit liours a day in the metal trades, 
made it with the understanding that the condition would be brought to eight 
hours a day in this part of the country as soon as ]u>ssible, which would hmd 
one to believe ther(‘ was a very little comiietition from the eastern part of the 
country, or it would have been necessary to try and get the entire country on 
the eight-hour basis, and on a wage scale tlie same us theirs. So I don’t believe 
that the question of competition in business enters Into tlu‘ conditions In tlii.s 
part of Uie country, as far as the mechanics are concerneil, to any great extent. 
There is not so \ery mucli manufacturing in this jiart of the country, and t 
would say, if 1 Innen’t ulremly said it. that although tliey elnini tlmt llie busi- 
ne.ss is being driNeii out, and that the unions ha\e pul tlie mechanics out of 
Imsiness in Frisco, tluit tliere are more meeliani<*s employed in Frisco and 
Oakland than there are In tlie Stab's of Oregon ami Wa.slnngton. I bellevi' 
tliat statement is correct. 

In regunl to the tact that we can’t he trusted in ktvping our agreements, I 
want to point out the fact that th(‘ maeliinists have an agreement, this samo 
organization, wdtli the Milwaukee Unilway, the Nortliern Pacilic Railroad, and 
liie Oreiit Northern. We have lunl agn'eineiits with tho.se roads since 1902, I 
believe, or 1001. Tlie agreement is signed up or renewisl evi'ry year. It covers 
wages, shop conditions, aiiprenticeship questions, and everything in that respect. 
The tirst year 1 was working at Mi.ss>oula, Mont., when one of tlie .m-hedules was 
signed for district .42 and ludiuM get tliat seliedule and was in St. Paul wltli the 
committee, and after we signed up the contract and went back the company 
broke tlie agreement, ami we iiave a regular .system by which we can bring that 
bi'fore the eompuny and Iuim* the maltiT adjusteil witliout having a strike or 
lockout or walkout or anything of tliat kind. When the agreement was broken 
I, us tlie representative, went back to St. Paul ami took the matter up with Mr. 
Mitchell, w'ho at that time was superlntemlent of motive power, and the matter 
was adJustiHl. At that time Mr. Mitchell told us he considereil that from a 
linanclal basis that w'lis one of the best things that the company hud done; that 
by signing up the agreement wltli the men he k(‘pt belter meehanles and they 
wouldn’t move around so much, perhaps, on account of knowing that the w’ages 
and condition, s would be uniform. We also niaile agreenieiits w ith him that we 
were to work five days a week and eight hours a day in case of a reduction, .so 
as to keep everybody employed, and the relations between this same organiza- 
tion that has been stated as causing so much trouble in the North w'est country 
in the contract shops for the hast 10 years lias been of the very best on those 
roads. If there wuis any little trouble come up In a local shop, the Imsiness agent 
that you have heard so much talk about Is sent out to investigate, and there 
has never been a case on any of those roads where the men were found to he 
In the wrong or wiiere they didn’t take the matter up according to sclunlule and 
the constitution of the organization hut wdiat they have betm forced to return to 
work. And the international organization, Ificated at Washington, D. C., Insists 
upon agreements being lived up to in that manner. Which wmuld also show, I 
believe, that we have been responsible in agreements we have made. 

When it conies to trying to enforce an agreement In shops like Mr. Paterson’s, 
that has never had an agre^^ment in it or w'here a union man has never bwii 
allow^ed to vvork, it Is impossible for anyone to enforce a matter of that kind if 
the men in there take voluntary action. 

Now, in regard to the next question, which, I believe, is existing condftlon.s 
between the metal workers’ union and the metal trades association In Seattle 
and vlncinlty, one of the objections we have to the employers in this part of the 
country, especially In the metal trades, Is the fact that they take unto thein.selve.s 
the right to organize and set rates of wages and go out and preach the doctrine 
of organization to the man that owns the shops ; say it Ls a good thing for him 
to control his market ; it is a good thing for him to have an employment agency 
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and to know all about the conditions in that district ; it is a good thing for him 
to control the metal-trade industry in this part of the country as a business man, 
but turn around, on the other hand, and teli his employees in the shop this is a 
good thing for me, but It Is a bad thing for you ; you are an Individual American 
citizen, you can bargain individually, and they get some individual bargaining. 

That attitude is one that I think is very inconsistent. I myself believe that 
the employers in the metal Industry ought to have an organization, or in any 
other industry, and I believe that the employees should be given the same right; 
that they have a right to organize and get together and draw up their agreement 
and schedule, so that they know they are going to go through for a year or 
whatever time it is, and that they will have peace; that they will have peace at 
all times. But when one or the other takes the stand that one has the right to 
do that and the other hasn’t a right to do the same, why, the outcome generally 
is that there is trouble in some manner. 

I believe Mr. Constantine the other <lay said that the metal-trades association 
was a branch of his organization, the employers’ association, and stated that 
they didn’t keep an employment agency. They have an employment agent at 
222 Lyons Building. I have a card here which I will present from their em- 
ployment agency, If a man goes to a shop and asks for a job that belongs to 
the metal trades’ association here in this city, instead of employing him direct, 
they send him to Mr. Carrison, at 222 I.yons Building, and this form of card is 
made out. 

Commissioner Ct\imETS 0 N. ITow is the name spelled? 

Mr. TAYix)n. I didn’t notice that, but I notice they are very much alike. 

Commissioner Oarretson. I-.s-o-n? 

Mr. Tayeor. I thiidj so. 

Commis.sloner Oarretson. Good. 

(See Taylor Exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. Taylor. They are asked the question when they go there if they belong 
to the union. We know, because we have .sent men there to find out, and in 
some cases they have come back and said where they sai<l they belonged to the 
union they told them they didn’t want union men. They were running an 
open shop, and still they (lldn't want union men. Now, they have sai<1 right 
along here, I believe, that they were running an oi)en shop, and that the 
metal trades association stood for the open shop. I have a letter here, which I 
will also present, of the proceedings of a meeting of the metal tra<les associa- 
tion which will show the open-shop attitude of the employers’ association. It 
is very short and will show the open-shop question as the metal trades 
association views it. You asked the question in regard to how much of an 
organization they would be in favor of having in their shops, and I believe 
that this would answer the question. This is the United Metal Trades Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast : 


Seattle, Wash., June JG, 1010. 


To the memhers of the Washington Jistriet: 

^NTLEMEN : At the regular monthly meeting held last night in this office, 
the following resolution was unanimously adojited : 

‘'Resolved, That this association forthwith a<lopt the absolute nonunion shop. 
And the inclosed notice was ordered sent to all members of the association, 
with the request that they post in their shops on receipt of same. For the 
benefit of members of the association who were not present last night we will 
say that the association has taken this stand after giving the open shop a gooil 
trial and has found that the minute union men get into the shop they imme- 
diately start to organize and Interfere with the nonunion men and create dis- 
cord, lind the meeting was unanimous in its declaration for an absolutely non- 
union condition In their shops hereafter.” 

Yours, very truly. 


United Metal Trades Association, 
A. II, Garrison, Secretary. 


That Is the open shop as the metal trades association views it, and that is 
one thing that caused trouble so far as tlie mechanics are concerned in this 
part of the country. 

Now, in regard to their boycotting, I have two letters here. They take the 
stand that organlzeil labor should not be given the right to boycott, and 1 want 
to read just one sketch in here that would seem to show that the metal trades 
association use the boycott themselves. 
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This is the United Metal Trades Association of the Pacific Coast, and there 
is one part that relates to cooperation : 

“ We wish to comraend each member of the association for tlie cooperation 
he has given the other members. Since this strike has been declared, the mem- 
bers are working together more than ever, but we might help each other much 
more than we do without any Inconvenience in the least. If you have work 
done outside, let one of the members do it. Generally this is done, but some- 
times it is not, and it only encourages the firms tliat sign up witli the unions 
to continue as they are if you give them your work. They are trying to tear 
down what you are trying to build up, and work given them helps them to do 
it. Don’t forget this when you let work out.” 

It gives a list of the pattern shops at Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma on the 
open-shop plan. 

There Is another clause which I will ren<l 

Mr. Thompson. Has that letter got a date? 

Mr. Taylor. .June 25, 1910. 

(Sw Taylor Kxliibit No. 2.) 

Mr. Taylor. Here is a letter sent out from Portland, Oreg.. dated March 11, 
1911, a weekly letter, and I will just read one part of it on tlds boycott propo- 
sition : 

“ OPEN -SHOP CONTRACTS. 

” We reccmtly received a communication from Walter Drew, commissioner, 
National Krectors’ Association, requesting a list of open-sliop, sUvl-erectlng 
concerns In this city. Mr. Drew advises us that it is the intention of the mem- 
bers of their association to let their w<>rk to open-shop contractors ns far as 
possil)le all over the country. Tlie Seattle office has supplied Mr. Drew with 
the nairu^ of open-slioj) contractors in Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane. The mem- 
bers of this association will appreciate the efforts tliat are being made by the 
eastern associations in our behalf.” 

(See Taylor Exhibit No. 3.) 

Mr. Taylor. Now, in regard to the 1910 strike, I want to say that ns far as 
the 1910 strike was concerned, It was not a .strike, it was a lockout. We sent out 
a letter and communicated with the metal trades association, asking that they 
meet with a committee from the organization of tlie machinists’ district, to try 
and I ririg aliout a sliorter working-day ami better conditions in this part of the 
country along the same lines as tliose enjoyed liy the mechanics In Frisco. They 
took no notice of tills communication, and, as a matter of fact, in one of the 
largest sliops in Tacoma, they iinmeilintely began locking out our men. I went 
to the IMioenIx Engineering Co., in Tacoma, and met tlie two owners of that 
shop, and was in there talking to them for at least an liour and a half or two 
liours, trying to get tliem to be reasonalilo as far as letting men out was con- 
(*erned ; that perhaps tliere would not lie a strike; tliat we inlglit get togetlior in 
some manner and adjust matters and previ'iit a strike. And In reply to that 
he said, ” No ; I am going to discharge all the union men and get all the gocnl 
men on the market now, and get the best of tlie other sliops.” vv- 

We took It up with the international union and tried in every way to over- 
come tlie necessity of striking in that shop, but they made their statement plain 
that they intended to discliarge tlie men, and tlie stwl works over there started 
to do the same tiling, and it was necessary to start the strike at Tacoma, I think, 
about 10 days before the .strike was even voted on In Seattle. 

I have a letter somewliere, I don’t know Just where it is at tlie present time, 
but I will furnish it— a letter from Portland, which is evidence that this is a 
fact. That states that Tacoma locked their men out. Tliat was the first 
place that the trouble started. After the strike .started, I think June 1 or 2, 
1910, after we had written to the stxretary of the metai trades’ association, 
recognizing their association, although they wouldn’t recognize ours, we sent 
individual letters to tlie employers asking for a conference, and we were willing 
even to allow a conference of the men in the shops. It didn’t matter wliether 
they met the men in tlie shops or met a representative of the organization, as 
far as I am individually concerned. There was not a reply to that. 

Then we called up in Seattle here before going out— we called up every 
individual shop owner and asked him if he wouhl meet a committee of his 
employees, and that was refused. Therefore the strike was (leclare<l. 

When the machinists came out on strike the employers shipped in or brought 
men in from Chicago. I think there was 17 men shippe<l out here from Chi- 
cago. They w'ere furqfshed with everything that money could buy, even to 
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Whisky and other things on the way out, and arriving here they found there 
was a strike on. Tliey were shipped out not knowing there was a strike on 
in ihis part of the country, and they had sent their baggage ahippal in care 
Of Mr. Garrison, to the metal trad(*s’ association; ami then, after they found 
out there was a strike on — and I want to say liere tliat Is why we do picketing, 
to let tlie men know that come in, not knowing about Hie trouble, that there 
is a strike, to walk along beside him and talk to him, and that was the in- 
struction of every man when lie went out on the jiicket line. We catch him 
on the picket line and tell 1dm tiiere is a strike, and they would refuse to go 
to work Tliere was (piiti' a few union men came out on the train that hroiiglit 
some of the rest out. There wa.s a few men that went to work. They would 
hold tlie men in the shojis and hold tliem for tlie wages — liold their w’ages 
until they liad paid for tlu'lr transportation coming onl here; m that it was 
nec(‘SSfiry in one case wiu’re a man had workeil somi' time In there to sue for 
tlie amount. Tliere is a letter and some attidavits liore in that respect. Tliese 
are the athdavits iH're, I iirlleve, of tiie men in regard to having been sliipped 
out from Cliieago. There Is (piite a huncli of tliem. 

Mr. Thomchon. Are you olTering tliose iu evidence? 

Mr. T.vYi.on. Yes, sir. 

(See Taylor Kxhllilt No. 4 ) 

Mr. Thom CHON. Will ^oll read jimt tlie names of tliose mIio are there? 

Mr. T.vyi.ou. Aindavit, Stat<‘ of Washington, county of King 

Mr. Thompson, .lust read the names of the pimple who made tlie aflidavlts. 

Mr. T\YU)R. Herman Kottenhaeh, Robert Feja, Kmil Krohn, Frank C. 
Parker, Henry W. Bigg.s, John Tomilgns, Adam Crocus. 

Mr. Thompson. About what dati's are those? About the same dates? I 
don’t care for the individual dates, hut just about tin* same, are they? 

Mr. Tvycor. August, 11)10. Tlii'y would hold the baggage che(.*ks and refuse 
to turn their baggage over to them, and w'ould hold their baggage if possible. 
We n(‘ver liud to go to court In regard to that, I don’t believe, but we would 
get the baggage in some manner — (41 her lost our baggage checks or something 
else, and tlie baggage was nmelvi^d, at least in .some ca.s(\s. 

Now, in regard to the pickets causing all the trouble in the strikes. I want 
to say that there was a good deal of trouble caused by the other side. 

At the Washington Iron Works, tliere \vas just Uvo or three of our mem on 
tlie picket line down there, and tlie employims and, I believe, one of the fore- 
men went to tlie top of the building and turned the lire hose on tliem, and also— 
T am not sure, hut I tlilnk thimw rottim eggs at them. Knowing that it would 
be repeated perhaps, the two picliets went down to that same place with one 
of the city officials, either the water or hydrant ln.spector, and they turned 
it on him and the two pickets from Hie same jdace. 

I have something here on that. Tlie Wa.shington Iron Works’ attacli6s 
had appeared on the roof of the office and turned the tire hose on them, drench- 
ing them to the skin. Again the polic(‘ wimt appealed to, but could not do 
anything Ixvuuso the offenders could not be Idontitied. But knowing that they 
hail appeariMl on a former occasion and would probably appear again, which 
they did, they went down, and Hits time witnesses were taken, who identified 
them. It to()k a month and a half to get the num into court, and after tlie 
usual delay they were found guilty, in spite of the carefully concocted story 
which they gave to the court, aided by Attorney France, who is now, I btdieve, 
president of the Munl(4pal 1^‘ague. 

Other cases of violence, by imllce officer No. Gfi, who arrested one of our 
members, who by the way Is a very .small man, and at the Ixffiest of Mr. James, 
attorney for the inet.'il trades association. We asked for the reason of making 
the arrest, and the police officer replied by smashing the man In the face and 
knocking him down and applying all the violent epithets that ever passed the 
lips of a human being. There was violence caused by the employers in that 
Instance. 

And at the Rumner Iron Work.s, in Everett, that Mr. Gibson spoke of, they 
did have a house out there where the pickets remained in out of the wet in 
wintertime, and used to meet the men coming across the bridge, which crosses 
the river there, and talk to them with reference to coming out to assist to better 
their condition. 

One case of violence that I know was committed up there, the son of one of 
the employers came out and declared himself, that he could whip anybody in 
the crowd singlehanded, and there happened to be a man In that crowd that 
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thought perhaps he couldn’t do it. So they just formed a ring and went at it. 
As a result of it, the picket got the best of the tight, and then the wagon was 
called. And as a matter of fact, (piite a good deal of the troul)le that Is cay.s^tl 
is caused by the men working In the sliop— <n’ery man that Is appointed as a 
deputy inside the shop is working as a mechanic, and they come out and cause 
the trouble. 

In Portland, w'here I was located at that time, in one ease one of the iiam 
that worked In the sliop .stated that the em|)loyer came in to him ami asked him 
to go out and cause trouble on the picket line, ami lie refused. Tliis s:ime em- 
ployer, when tliey 'would arrest our men for hardly nothing, weiit to the man 
who would go on his hail and triial to get him to tuk(‘ liis name off so tiiat the 
man would be kept in jail. That is alauit the tactics thiit they pursued in so 
fiir as trying to liave peace their.selves was concerned. 

The attitude of tlie court at tlmt i)lnc(‘ was very partial to the employer. A 
man w^ouid be arrested for some offense wla^re the maximum flue could not pos- 
sibly be over $15 or .$20 if be was fonml guilty, and th<‘.v would t)lace the 
bail at $500 ciisli iiail to get him out. Tli<‘y woul<l jiriast him on Satunliiy after- 
noon when tlie hanks were clo.sed so tiiat it would be m'cessiiry to g<i and get 
the ca.sli. As a matter of fact there never was any df tlieiii e\tT got i)ehiml tho 
bars, iiccjiuse \se al\\ii.\s laid somebody telejilione to us, jmd we would get them 
hail liefore IIk'.v got in jail. 

As a miitti'r ot fiict, all tiiat trouble in Portland was caused by the company 
wjiuling to get :iu injiniction. Tlie city pjissed an ordinance, antipieket ordi- 
nance, and tliey hjive tlie referendum in that city, and If tliey get enough .signers 
iliey can refer tlie or(linauc(‘ or law to the voters. It was refiSTed to tlie voters 
at tlie next election, wliich held it np for a year, nml at the regular election it 
was defeated, so that the enijiloyers tried to get an injunction to keep the men 
from stJiiidmg out and hdtlng jieople know that there was trouble In Hint place. 
And to do that we h(*lieve that there was quite a gooil deal of mnnipulution from 
inside the sho]) to cMUst' the trouble w'hen the men came out. 

As a matter of fai't we know' — any union man knows — Unit w'e are ahvays 
getting the worst of it in I'ausing trouble on th(‘ jiicket iiJie. That would be the 
Inst place whi>i-c he would start it, if he was using good judgment, and the mo.st 
of them used good judgment, and the mo.st of tla'in are under diri^'t control of 
tlie*r organizations. And in all the cases, ev(*ry case where any of our men has 
biKU' err(‘sted in I he entire time of the .strike, there mwer has been one f<mnd 
with.'i concesih'd vveajion, and as imieli can not he said for the other side, for they 
carried both hlackjiicks and guns. 

We can .show a picture here, taken when these men came out from Chicago 
and started to go into work in one of tliese shops here. I believe one of the 
pickets was out tJiere and talked to them, ami let them know what the trouble 
was, and that was one reason they didn’t go to w’ork. 

The secretary of the metal trades as.sociatlon. Mr. Garrison, was with the 
four of them to take them lu, I l^elleve, to tlie Moran plant, now the Seattle Con- 
struction & Dry Dock Co. And one of the pickets hail a kodak and was taking 
a picture of the men a.s they went in. This angered Mr. Garrison to such an 
extent that he tried to kick tlie camera over. He succeeded in that, but he didn’t 
succeed in stopping the picture. He is show'n thei'e in the attitude of one foot 
in the air, both lists clenched, an attitude which was not very peaceable, I 
imagine. 

(The picture w’as submitted by tiie W'itne.ss; it is not printed.) 

Mr. Taylor. We liave lieard something, I believe, here, in regard to the union 
entering into politic.s. And I believe tiiat tiiat is tlie place f(»r them. But we 
also can show' here by a letter sent out l)y tlie metal trades industry, that the 
metal trades association also enters into politics. 

Here is a letter which I w'ill fde, date<l iVu-tland, Oreg., May 4, 1911. Thi.s l.s 
the city election In Portland. This is a United Metal Trades Association paper : 

** Politiral situation . — At a si)ecial nuH^tlng of tiie Oregon district held Tues- 
day evening, May 2, the following candidates were decided upon as being tliose' 
who would work to our interests.” 

Then it goes on and gives a list of the mayor and the city auditor and all 
those people, which I will file. At the end it says : 

“From what Information we have at hand, the candidates named nl>ove are 
the best men in the field. 

“ We trust that H. B. Rushlight, BJd D. Williams, William H. Duly, and 
Ralph C. Clyde will be snowed under so deep that they can not get out for 
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several years. These people do not hesitate to state their preference for organ- 
ised labor.” 

(See Taylor Exhibit No. 5.) 

u^ey used every means in their power to get the men in their shops to 
vote against these men mentioned. I will say, however, that they were elected ; 
that is, three of them were electetl, I believe. 

Here is another instance of political action, so far as the employers’ asso- 
ciation in the State of Washington is concerne<l. It is a newspaper clipping. 
It says : 

” Stop-Look-Listen League asks 50-cent contribution for every employee in 
State. 

“ Waves eight-hour initiative bill as red flag In face of State industries.” 

This is taken from tlie Seattle Star. 

” In an effort to obtain more money, the Stop-Look-Tiisten I.eague is attempt- 
ing to inflame a class war between employers and employcM's in its campaign 
against the ‘ Seven Sisters ’ and other initiative bills, one of which asks a 
universal eight-hour day. 

“A ‘ jing ’ letter has been addressed by the Stop-Look-Listeners to employers 
in Washington asking theifi to contribute 50 cents for every man and woman 
In their employ. 

” Show how to dodge law. 

” Instructions are given foreign corporations doing business in Washington 
liow to contribute and still avoid prosecution. 

” In Chehalis (kmnty, U. A. Archer, one of the notorious Kd P>enn gang of 
politicians, is sending out these secret letters; 

“‘If the arrangement is satisfactory to you, kindly forward me a check for 
the amount of your assessment at as early a date as possibh‘, making the same 
payable to the Stot)-L()ok-Listen League. 

“ ‘ In the case of foreign or other corporations, their resi<lence or i)rinclpal 
ofllce outside the State, or a corporation having a majority of its stockholders 
nonresidents of the State, its resident manager can be a sul>scriber to the 
fun, but must send his personal check for his subscription, a.s the law makes 
It a misdemeanor puidshable by a line to do otherwise.’ ” 

(The paper referred to, an extract from the Seattle Star of June 13, 1914, was 
submitted in printed form.) 

In regard to the competition between the different trades, between the metal 
trades industry in this country and the eastern metal trsides industry — I have 
no specific thing to offer here in that respect, only in a general manner. 

We heard yesterday about the competition in the lumber business, and the 
lumber Industry. Here is a clipping from the P. I., “ Portland, Oreg., June 
29,” which will be of interest, perhaps, to the lumber interests, which will 
show that the comi>etltlon coming from the East is not so keen on some things 
as they would have us believe. 

Chairman Walsh. IMr. Taylor, we have adopted a rule, I don’t know 
whether it has been adhered to strictly in these hearings, that all documentary 
evidence be simply handed in, with a description of what it Is. That would 
apply to a clipping. 

Mr. Taylor. I did not know that, Mr. Chairman, because the fact is witnesses 
have been given plenty of latitude in the way of reading anything that was 
wished. 

Chairman Walsh. We are going to try to get back to the rule. 

Mr. Taylor. I will tile that, and it just covers 

Chairman Wat.sh (Interrupting). He.scribe the clipping, saying what it is. 

Mr. Taylor. It covers the proposition of where the manufacturers of sash 
and doors in the South are asking for higher railroad rates so as to over- 
come the competition of those people in the West. We would imagine that 
the employer, when a law is passed, would live up to at least that part of it 
without an agreement with an organization. But as a matter of fact, we have 
a Governnmnt eight-hour law which says that all work shall be done under 
eight-hour conditions. Labor organizations have worked, since previous to 1892, 
to have such a law placed on the .statute lH)oks. We passed the law in 1892, 
and an Attorney General of the United States ruled, although it mentioned 
contractors, that it meant work done on Government property only, and did not 
consider battleships Government property; but if it was work done on a 
private dock they could work as many hours as they wished; If the work 
was done in a Government yard, it had to be eight hours. 
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If this building was built on this corner, all the work on the lot would have 
to be ddne under eight-hour conditions. But the man who dressal the stone 
although It was around here, could take It over across the street and work 24 
hours If he wished. After this decision we worked several years to get the eight- 
hour law established In Government w^ork and for contractors and subcon- 
tractors working for the Government— we found plenty of opposition from this 
National Manufacturers’ As.sociatlon, and this employers’ association affiliated 
with it, but we got the law passtMl, I believe, in 1911, which we thought would 
certainly stop this violation of the law ns we saw it. 

Now, that law is In effect which states that either the contractor or sub- 
contractor must work eight hours a day on Government work. We have no 
organization in some of the machine shops and shij)huilding plants in this 
part of the country, and have no way of knowing whether (hat law is violated 
or not. I have sent men to work in this place, and I have an affidavit here to 
show the violation by one of the employers in this State of the eight-hour law. 
This (y)vers three or four days’ work on the U. S. S. General Mifflin and the 
U. S. S. D(x, which I will file. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of the factory? 

Mr. Tayi.or. William C. Gates and the Seattle Machine Works, 8th day of 
Oeptber, 1918. He made the statement that om* man worked 30 hours con- 
tinuously at one of the machine shops on the Government boat although the 
eight-hour law is supposed to he in effect. 

Chairman Walsh. This seems to he a good point to stop, and we will now 
adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Tlie clipping referred to was submitted In priute<l form. For affidavit, s(‘e 
Taylor Exhibit No. 6.) 

(Whennipon an ailjonrnment was taken at 12.10 o’clock p. m. of this, 
Friday, to 2 o’cloclv p. m. of tlu' same day, Friday, Aug. 14, 1914.) 

AFTKll imcKSS — 2 V. M. 

Cliairman Walsh. You may resume tli(‘ stand now, Mr. Taylor. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. A. TAYLOR— Continued. 

Mr. i MOMPsoN. All right, Mr. Taylor. Proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Taylor. I have a notice of judgment in regard to tlie fMiicago cases and 
one affidavit extra in regard to the shipping of men from Chicago, which I 
wish to present. 

(See Ta\]or Exhibit No. 7.) 

Mr. Taylor, Also 

(diairmun Walsh. The affidavit of whom? .Tust give the name and date 
please. 

Mr. Taylor. This is Krohn — no; not Krohn, wliat a minute. Of Walter 
Leuzinger. 

Chairman Walsh. And the date? 

Mr. Taylor. Tenth day of July, 1910. I also hav<^ two affidavits to show the 
attitude of the txilice in this city. 

Chairman Walsh. The names. 

Mr. Taylor. One of J. E. Hendrickson, and tlie other one of ]\I. F. Krowl, 
30tli day of July, 1910. 

(See Taylor Exhibit No. 8.) 

Mr. Thompson, Brlelly stated, wdiat wms that attitude that the affidavits 
show? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, it was against pickets ami against the unions; that is, 
they took a stand 

Chairman Walsh. What wms it that Mr. Thompson spoke of? 

Mr. Thompson. The attitude of the police at that time. 

Mr. Taylor. The attitude of the police In those two instances was against 
the organization, against the union. 

1 also have a copy of the letter, which I shall file, which w as sent to the em- 
ployers’ association and to the individual members at that time. The date wms 
May, 1910. 

(See Taylor Exhibit No. 9.) 

I will also file a copy of the agreement which we askeil for, which will show 
we did not ask for the closed shop. 

(See Taylor Exhibit Np. 10.) 
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I wish to hie Jinother i>a[>er of the American Anti-Boycott Association. Just 
one paraKini)h of this I wish to bring out, the ruling of the supreme court of 
Coruiecticut, vvliich lias ruled “ that manufacturers may bind themselves together 
by iiemil bonds to adhere to tlie open-shoi) iM>llcy, and that such agreements are 
(iiforceable. That manufacturers in any Imlustry may make agreements with 
each other to maintain the otxm shop, and it becomes unlawful for any lal)or 
union having knowledge of that agreement to use even lawful means to unionize 
that shop.” 

('Pile paper ri'l’erri'd, entitlHl “July Itulletin,” pulilislieil l>y tlu‘ American Anti- 
Boycott Association, 27 William Street, N. Y., wars submitted in print(*d form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Ari' >ou quoting from the paper? 

Mr. Tayi.ok. From tliis iettiu* I ha\e just tiled. 

In regard to the Inislnes.s agent.s and the representatives of organized labor 
tliat is such n detriment to tlie organized-labor movement, as spoken of this 
morning by Mr. Paterson, i wish to ,say lliat tlie Imsincss agent exists, and his 
jKwition is lield because of tlie attitude of tlie employers; vvlieu a ctunmltteoo 
working in tlie employer’s sliop, in a great many cas(‘s, goes in in front of tlie 
management to ask for lietter conditions, unle.ss be is suh.serviiMit to tlie wishes 
of tlie employer to a certain extent, a great many tinu'S lie is discliarged, which 
makes It necessary for tin* orgnnizalion to have ii man vvliom the enqdoyer can 
not reacli — so tluit tlie man working for him lias not lung to do Init get the 
man tlmt is representing liiin, so tliat he does not get in iiad with tlie man 
that Is inclined to lie unfair — I am speaking now of tlie unscrupulons einiiloyer. 
But for myself, 1 wisli to say tliis at tins time, tliat if tlie em]>lovers would 
nwt all of tlie nmcliinists as machinists in tills community that I represent, 
and would ineid a cominittei' from tlie sliojis and treat witli tlu'in impartially 
as organized men and not discriminate against tlieni, niy r(\‘<igualion will be 
in bis liMiuls at any time. 

T say that Ix'cause 1 tliink I can make a living as a inaciiinist ; I iiavi* doiu' 
it previously ns niaslm' meclianic and in otlier occuiintioiis. 

^I’lie next thing 1 want to take up is tlie strike of tlie mncliinists in 1007. Tliat 
strike was called May 1, lt)07, for tlie jmrpo.se of estalilishing tlie 40-cent, mini- 
mum rate of wages — and liy miniiiium rate of wages we don’t cut off or cur- 
tail individual alnlity. We set a minimum scale that we tliink any mechanic 
that is vv'ortliy of slio|) room oiiglit to lie aide to earn. Tliat would be ,$3 00 a day 
for nine hours for u man who works to tlie oiie-tliousandtli part of an incli in a 
great many instances, and if the employers want to take tlie rest or any of tlie 
men in tlie sliop as individuals hecau.se tliey are better able to earn more 
money tlian 40 cents, tlie sky is llie limit. He can raise it just as high as he 
wishes. There is nothing in tlie organization that keeps him from going the 
limit and giving him the maximum rate and tliat will be satisfactory at any time 
with us. 

A very respectful letter was sent to the employers’ association asking for a 
conference, and no reply was ever receivtsl. A little later a letter was seht to 
the employers individually, to vvliicli only a few rejilied. As a last resort a 
committee was .sent to tlie individual einiiloyers and the strike called on such as 
could not he persuaded to con(‘e<le the rmisonable demands. A very large per 
cent in the nmcliine sliops respondeil to the strike call ; pickets were put on and 
the work was very effective, so much so tliat tlie employers were driven to hard 
straits to obtain num. Finding lliemselves losing out and growing desperate the 
employers souglit to intluence tlie poliee department to re.straln the pickets and 
make their work ineffective. Tlie ma.vnr of the city after a tliorough Investlgu- 
lion of tlie pickets refused to give additional ixilice protection as requested by 
the employers. T lielleve Mr. Moore was mayor at that time. Not being able 
to use the* police department to prevent the pickets telling the trutli to the pros- 
pective employees, they resorteil to the court and sought and oi)tained an in- 
junction which was the most drastic ever granted in this State. The hearing of 
the case in which it was sought to make the injunction permanent was from 
time to time iMistponed until aliout a year later when and after the object of 
the picketing had been defeated and the shops filled with men, and in addition 
to that the strike being practically called off, the ease was called and the 
plaintiff asked that it be dismissed. 

It was granted by the court. The result was that that judge who Issued the 
Injunction and who liad been elected by the largest majority was, through 
force of public sentiment, dropped to tlie bottom at the following election. 

I wish to present a copy of this injunction. I don’t want to reed it, but I 
want to state that this injunction enjoins any of the men herein mentioned. I 
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was working for the Willamette Iron \Vorksj at that time in Portland, Oreg., as 
orie of their outside men, and I was vice president of this district. I am en- 
joined in this, and never knew that the injunction was issued until later. Tliey 
enjoin any of the men that went on strike, or tliat even did not go on strike, 
•Ion Doe and Richar<i Koe, and all tlie rest of them, from talking to any of the 
men, visHing at their lioines and jieaeefully asking tliein to go out on strike, 
and relusing them tlie rigiits of the puiilic liighways lending to any of the 
liUK'hiiu* shops that were on strike. And I place it liere on tile. 

(Sw Taylor Exhibit No. 31.) 

Mr. Tam.or. Further, in regard to the administration of labor law, I wish 
to say that we have an eight-hour law in the city here. 1 iielnwe that legisla- 
tion is a gcHKi thing. I helicNe in the worker taking advuntagt* of every op- 
IKirtunity to get better results for all the workers, not only tlie union workers, 
but anybody tliat works for a ii\ing, whether it is by legislation or whether it 
is by organization. 

lint 1 ha\e found through actual experience tliat when we pass a law’, unless 
we have an organization of some kind in the shop to see tliat the law is livisl 
up to, to set' that it is enforcenj, it is pra<‘tically impossible to have it done. 

Just last week one of timse large concerns that w(‘ liave heard mentioned 
this morning as being in competition with tlie metal trades’ association in this 
country came out liere to mvet steam turbines and generators in the new city 
light plant. 

The cmployt'r^ liere iiiu.st have known that these jx^ople were bidding in com- 
petition witli them witli the intention of breaking this law tlmt other con- 
tractors, if tlicy art; honest, expect to live up to. And we did not liear of any 
empit)>('rs’ assoeialion taking up the question and .seeing to it that the ea.sterii 
eoneern lived up to tliat ortlinanee. Put one of us business agents — we tind the 
law is brokt'ii and take tlu' niattm* up, with tiie result that tlu*y were instruettHi 
to live up to tlie ordiiianee or tlieir contract w'oukl he uniiulleil. We also got 
the tleeisioir tlmt tlie inspector on the job hereafter should he held responsible. 
Heretofore the ins]»(>et()r on the job, while a man might work 15 hours and breulc 
tiie ordinance as otteii us he pleased — 1 don’t know' whether he sJiut his eyes or 
what hapiiened to him, but be never was able to at least bring it before the 
board of public works. So that it is neivs.sary to have au organization, even 
though .vou have a political organization. Tlu* two togetlier work tine. Singly 
tlie.v in’t g<‘l tlu; results that we think we sliotihl have. 

An.v piopo.sals for improvement in tho.se labor law.s i.s tiie next question. 
Fspt'cially the eight-hour law and anotlier oue where the iniidmum-wage ques- 
tion was involv(*(l, w liere a girl vv(*nt hefon* tlie minimum-wage hoard and her 
ti*stimouy did not particularly suit the man that runs tlie Troy Imiindry, aud 
where he discharged her for it aud was lim‘d by the lower court ^100. Since 
tliat time it lias biH*n appeals'll to the supreme court. 

1 don’t think that a line is adequate to see that an employer or anyone else 
lives up to the law. If we go out here and hri'uk a law it is not always just 
a line w'e get. Sometimes we get sent to jail. And I believe on the first 
offense when an enqilo^er breaks any of the.se laws tlmt lie should have the 
option of pajing a line; but when he breaks tlie law again on the second offense 
that you should give him a jail sentence the same as tiie English law. 

Ill regard to the uneiiiployiiieiit and extent and causes and iiossible remedies: 
I would take it not so iniich of an overi)r(>du(‘tiou us an underconsumption. 
We cun all use more good.s. I could have better clothes tlian wliut I have got, 
I am sure, and everybody here lUTliaps could live a little bit better. We all 
are in a ixisition that we could live better if w'e were able to do it. And if 
everybody was employed and employed .so tliat they would remain employed, 

1 think tliat you would reach a very gimd result in that resi>ect. 

I believe tlmt some legislation some time In the future — I don’t know how 
far removed that will be — will make it so that we will have conditions in this 
country where every man or every worker will be able to work when they are 
w'illing, and be able to feed their children and will be able to rais<* a family 
instead of having no children, or In some cases but one, as in tills country. 
And government would tind it a very good economic proposition to see that 
those conditions are brought about. 

I believe that by reducing hours of labor and keeping everybody employtsl 
that you will have less dissatisfaction. 

I l^Ueve that If the workers had more confidence in the people that are 
enforcing the law that we w'ould have leas dissatisfaction. We figure tliat 
we send a man to Congress, or we send him here or there or somewhere else 
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politically, and he does not represent us sometimes when he says that he will. 
We feel — perhaps we just feel it, but we know just the same — that we do 
not always get the same consideration from a judge, even though he is elected, 
as has been brought out here this morning, when we are broke, down and 
out, that we get If we have got the kale — the money. I do not say by that 
that the courts could be bought, but I would leave the Impression that an in- 
fluence can be used. 

In one case we find the secretary of state insisting upon interpreting some 
laws to suit himself, where men that are elected to olFiec of State, as the sec- 
retary, should apply the law as It reads. The people pass a law — a referendum 
law — that they can go out and get so many signatures to any law that they 
wish to put to refercudum ; they get 10 per eent of the signatures of the 
voters of the State; and they are checked over in the city where they come 
from, by the regular man — a clerk or whoever he is who has charge of it; 
the signatures are checked, and we find that there is enough signatures to 
some of those bills that the Stop-Look-Listen Ijcague do not wish to go on the 
ballot even to give the public a chance to say whether it was a good thing or 
a bad thing — we find our secretary of state, according to reports that I have 
from men that have been down tliere and have watclu'd the counting and will 
substantiate by affidavits if necessary, that he has been very partial, and he 
has been serving his master to the best of his ability. 

I believe that is all the statement I have to make at this time. 

(fiialrnmn Walsh. Any ciuestions? 

Cmmlssloner Gauket.son. One qiu'Stion. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. (hirretson wouhl like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Oarretsox. Is it your experience as a machinist and repre- 
senting that organization, as I assume, or having knowledgi' of it, that the 
organization has, in the years gone by, maintained its contracts in precisely 
the same way as you heard it admitted this morning that the railway or- 
ganization did? 

Mr. Taylor. I would say to the extent we are organized. If ve have a 
very poor organization — that is, weak 

(k)mmlssloner Carhetson. Where you control the situation? 

Mr. Taylor. Where we control the situation we li\e up to our agreement 
positively. 

Commissioner Oarrei'son. That is all. 

(fiialrman Walsh. Any other qu(‘sti;»ns? 

(k)inmlssloner O’C^onnell. You heard Mr. Paterson’s testimony? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Now, ^Ir. Paterson stated that the rate of wages 
that was being ol)tained in the shipyard <)f ^^hich he was president was as 
high, if not lilgher, than the rates of wages being paid in this territory or this 
section of the country. In fact, they were so higli it was economically Im- 
possible for other concerns to pay as high wages. 

I take it from that he meant that if they paid those wages they could not 
succeed In business. I understand that this Seattle Construction & Dry Dock 
Co. is doing a regular marine vvork, building ships and repairing ships and 
that sort of work? 

Mr. Tayior. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner ()’(k)N.NELL. They are operating their plant under the nine- 
hour basis? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. lie stated a number of his machinists were be- 
ing paid 37 cents an hour on a nine-hour basis. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, he made the statement that they paid several different 
rates; 35 cents was tlie lowest. 

Commissioner O’Connell, From that up to 50 cents. 

Mr. Taylor. Sixty, he said, also. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think he said In one or two instances they 
paid 60 cents to some men. The Union Iron Works, at San Francisco, is a 
shipbuilding concern, is it not? 

Mr, Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of a considerable capacity, a large employer of 
labor? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir ; even larger than this one, I believe. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The Union Iron Works has been operating on 
the eight-hour basis for some years, has it not? 
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]Mr. Taylor. On the elglitMiour basis? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Qmimissloner O’Connell. And the minimum rate of wages paid In San Fran- 
cisco for eight hours is $4, or 50 cents an hour? 

Mr. Taylor. As I understand it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they competing with the shipbuilding concern 
in this city? 

Mr. Tayior. YVs, sir. 

Commissioner OX'^onnell. Do you know whether tlie shii).vards in th(‘ Fast— 
f(tr instance, the New York Shipbuilding Co., at Camden, N. .T.. wbicli is one of 
tlie largest in tbe country — that concern has been operating on tlie eiglit-lanir 
basis for .some .A(‘ars? 

Mr. Tayi.ok. Yes. sir; It lias. 

Commissioner 0’Co^^ELL. Do you know \\betlH‘r tbe Fore River Slilpbuihling 
Co., at Quincy, Mass., has been operating on the eight-hour basis? 

Mr. Taytou. It has. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Tlie Newport Shipbuilding Co., at Newport. Va , 
has been operating a griait porlion of its empl<»,\ees on the eight-hour basis? 

Mr. Twiou. At h'ast for tl\(‘ last year or two years. 

Commissioner O’Connelf.. Timt Ibe rat<‘s of wag(*s pahl by tlu'so eoncerns will 
comiiare fav(»ralily, if not to a greater degree, with tbe rate jiaid by the sliipyard 
comjiany In Seattle? 

Mr. Tayi.ou. I think they will. I think tlu\v would b(' a little lietter in regard 
to living conditions. Perhaps they live claaipcr back there. 

Commissioner O’Con.nki.i.. And that tiio sliif»\ar<l company meet their em- 
ployees for the jmrpose of s(‘tUing rates of wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment, and (Mder into contractual relations with them? 

Mr. Tvyloil I tliink that is a fact. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is true in so far at least as the Union Iron 
Works at San Francisco is concerned? 

Mr. Tvyi.ojl Vi's, sir. 1 ^\as going to say T liave no way of knowing liow many 
3o-e<Mit men tlnu’e arc in the Seattle Dry Itock (’o. or how many 5U-cent men, 
but I liavi' iK'ver met a man out of then' yet tliat got 50 or 00 cents. 

Conn .<ssi(Mier O’Conneit. Do you know \\ bother iln' iiaUnl trades associa- 
tion of lies dl^tr^ct, comprising tlie States of Washington and Nevada, I under- 
stand-— is it tliosi' two States? 

]Mr. Tv’iioK. Tlu' metal trades? 

(’ornmissioiior O’Uonnkll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taylor. Comprising Wnshington and Oregon. 

Commissioner ()'(’onn’ei.l. Do you know whether a circular has been issued 
to the members of that association by the gcma’al secretary of this district 1o 
the effect tliat discontinuance of the o]>en sliop would ho preferable and the 
organization of absolute nonunion shop lines? 

Mr. Tayi.ou. Yi‘s, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you ever seen such a circular? 

^Ir. Tayi.or. I have seen it and placed it on lib*. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know whether tliai association has recently 
issued a circular advising Its members to appear before tliis commission and ill 
other words giving them permission to appear before the commission? 

Mr. Taylor. I saw that letter ye.sterduy, where it was stated tliat all union 
men w'ouUl he Ikto and that there wmuld he union men on the commission, and 
advising all employers to be present at this meeting. 

Cmnmissioner O’Connell. Would that imply, if such circular had not been 
issued or such request had not been issued, that they might not appear before 
this commission? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I would take It that way. * 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all ; thank you. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. There are some other questions that have been handed to me. 

Chairman Walsh. All right Proceed. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Taylor, I hand you what purports to he a copy of the 
letter sent by Mr, Garrison to the commander of the naval yard ; accompanying 
that Is also a list of the people employal in the metal trades and the wuiges 
per hour that they receive. Will you kin<ily look at that and see wliether that 
is In accordance with the information you found? 

38819®— S. Doc.415, *64-1— vol 5 17 
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Mr. Tayloe. Just a tulinite. I want to take tlm** with this. This gives a 
list of nn-ofnit innchlnists— 12 niacliinists, at 35 cents; 27 machinists, at 50 
cents; and 00 at 40 cents. I will say 1 never saw this list, but I am speaking 
from the information glvcm this morning, given m(‘ hy the macliinists of the 
Ilremerton yard, who Jire organized, tliat they had he<‘n led to believe, at least 
by some one in authority, that it was going to he necessary for them to go out 
and get atiidavits to keep th(‘ machini'^ls, liie tii'st-cla^s niachiiiisls in Bremerton, 
from having a reduction in wages. 

Mr. Thompson. What do they g»'l ? 

Mr. Tayi.ok. $4.08, I believe, at that time, or $107. I lliink they got a cent 
raise afterwards. 

Mr. IhioMPSoA. From that list you have llien^ — \\onM that— 

Mr. Tayi.ok. 1 would like to finish — that llu\\ \\er(‘ led to believe in that 
resp('ct, aiul w('re tol<l hy some oiu' o\or tlu'rc* llmt the empl^>yers ovt^r here had 
stat(‘d that they could get all tiie mu<ldnists IIm’.v \\a!ilc<l for iko and 40 cents 
an hour, that that was ]>ractically their standanl rate (d’ wagws. So far as get- 
ting a statenu'iit lilvc this was (•onc(‘rned, it would la* impossible for me to get 
It, perhaps. I never siiw a statermuit like lids tit all. 

t S('e Ta>1or Kxliihit No. 12 ) 

(Commissioner Commons. What is that ])ap<'r? 

Mr. Thompson. It is a coi>.v of a hdter Mr. (larrison sc'iit to the commander 
of tl\e mivv yard at Bremerton, giving tin* wages of mechanics. 

Mr. Tayt.ou. But I will stjite tliat tlie niacliiuMs’ scale would he even higher 
than that, so far as the union scale is concenuMl lu*re. I liav(' a list here, so 
far as the union wag«‘s are conc(‘ined h(*re In (his city and vicinity, or this 
city, and th(*v run from 45 cents to dd ceids. 

Mr. ^ITiompson. Idiat is all I wisii to know ahout that anyway, because it 
will have to he estal)lishe<l hy other people l^efore it cau go in tlie e\id(*nce. 
How many men <lo(‘S the lid<»n Iron Works employ, if you know ? 

Mr. Taylou. Well, I couldn’t say as to that, not liaving lieen in Frisco hut 
once in my life. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know’ wiu'llier or md tlu‘y (‘mplo\ moi'e now’ than 
they did six years ago, or less? 

Mr. i’AYi.ou. I lielieve, jH-rhaps six ye-H's ago — lh:il would iuing it along 
ahout — I don’t know' Just wliat jear that wouhl he, IhJiS, or l!)d7. Th(\v w'ero 
\ery busy just jirevious to tlie i»anic in li)07. And 1 believe it is the iKilicy of 
the Sleei Trust, and I tliink tla* Union Iron Works an* a .sulisidiary company 
or belongs to tliein to do tlieir sldi>lmilding in liie Fast as much as tliey can. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know wlu'tlier there have lieeu more ships built in 
the Union Yards, or less, iii the last five y(*ars, than previously? 

Mr. Tayi.ou. W(*11, I know' that the Union Iron Works has received three or 
four Government contrn<*ts for huililing Government boats. I know^ that in 
1911 or 1912 that the shops in this dWtrlct, especially in Portland, refused to 
compete on those contracts oi\ ncc(mnt of having the eight-hour clause in them, 
and there w'as an editorial written regarding tlie matt(*r in tlie Oregonian, I 
believe, in Portland, telling the employers of lalior there that if they expected 
this to be an up-to-date community tliey would liuvo to adjust tliemselves to the 
conditions that existed. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know how many ships ha\e lieen l)uilt in union shops 
in tlie last live years? 

Mr. Tayior. Union Iron Works? 

Mr. Thompson. Is that wlmt you moan; Union Iron Works? 

(This question W'as asked Mr. Drew.) 

Mr. TAYI.OR. No; I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know ho^v many machinists there are in Oakland, 
and how many in San Francisco, In round numbers? 

Mr. Taylor. Well,^ lielieve there is alwut 3,(XX) machinists. 

IMr. Thompson. In Oakland? Where? 

Mr. Taylor. In Oakland ami San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know how it is divided as between the two cities? 

Mr. Taylou. Well, I Judge that there Is about hvo-thirds of them in San 
Francisco, or very close to it. 

Mr. Thompson. But you have no accurate figures ? 

Mr. Taylor. Not accurately, no; but almost accurately. It is within, I would 
judge, a few hundred, a Inindred or .so of that. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Gakland an open or clo.sed shop town? 
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Mr. Taylor. So fnr as the machinists’ agia^einent is conoeriiod, wo iiavo lanor 
uskt <1 for the cioseil shop. 

Mr. Thompson. Never have? 

^^r. Taylor. Not In (Oakland or San Francisco, either. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know' whetlier there are as many machinists In Sun 
Franei.sco now as there were five or six or seven years ul'o? If not, wliat is 
the reason for it? 

Mr. T\MX)n. I know’ there are more madiinists in the union down t!i(‘re In 
Frisco tlian there w as at tlmt time. 

]yir. Thompson, In r<‘lation to the 

("hnirman W.vlsh. Do you know’ wiietluT or not tliei-e .are na)re maclilnisls, 
in and out? 

Mr. Twi.or. In and out of Friseo? 

Chairman Watsh. In and out of the nnimi. 

Mr. Tayi.or. M’ell, 1 ha\e no i>osU]\c way of know in::!: : only Jud^lna:. as it 
W'm'e, from the incnaise in the iini<m, that I <-an a era^n* it uj) in that resiieet — 
hut I heli('ve tln^re is at Ic'ast as many, if not more, 

Mr. Thompson. In roL'ard to tlH‘ Molations whicli .\ou claim w(‘re made of 
the (*i^hl-l»onr law’, have you calhsl the attention of tin* authoriti(‘S to it, do yon? 

Mr. Tv\roR. I fcot this atralavit ami was instructed by a member of tlie 
executive board of the machinists, wlioso ad\ic<* I took, to take it Up w’lth 
WasliiuL'ton, D. C., and not tin* district attonn\v h“r(‘. That has hei'ii several, 
months aL'o, and I lia\e iievt'r lieard an.Nthiim' about any a<tj(»ii taken, or I liavo 
ii('V(*r r(‘ce1v(*d any letter in r(‘f:ard to it. 1 will say that 1 took it up with our 
Inisiness uL'ent in M'ashiimdon, D. C., and hi* wndi* a letl(*r siatnif; that they 
W('re so Inisy that flu'y would huM* (piite a few otln r Ihin^rs to taki* up Jirst. 

Mr. Thomj'son, In rejj:ard to tlie Stop-Look-aiid-Listeii Leaj,me, wdiat is that 
leaariic ; do you know ? 

Mr. Twlou. d'ho Sto])-Look-and-Llst(‘n League, as I understand it, is an 
<Tp:anl7-ation tliat was orpiniz(*d a few months aao, I l)eli(‘V(*, to li^dil some of 
the hills that wei'c presented lor i (‘fer(*inlum \ote; and I boliiAe. as all of ns 
lielieve. that it was organized by the employi'rs’ association — at least their 
attitude would show that. 

Mr. Thompson. In tiie ease where you said tin* liosi' was inrtn-d on 1ln* men, 
in tin* trial of tlial ease, was It shown that tin* emphwer had notice of tlie fact 
that li,<* lioS(* wTis used? 

Mr. I '*11011. Yes. sir; I think it was. 

]\Ir 1 HOMPsoN. 'That is all. Mr. t'hairmnn. 

(Miainium Walsh. That is all, Mr. Taylor; thanl; .wni. Call >our next. 

Mr. Thompson. .Mr. Da.aaetl. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FIOYD L. DAGGETT. 

i\fr. TnoxfPSON, I\rr. T>ap:irett, pl(*ase ^i'O us yonr name. 

Mr. Dagoktt. Floyd L. Daf'j'ott. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami your iinsinoss address? 

Mr. DaciOeti'T. At the present time it is Dlynipin, Wasii. 

Mr. Thompson. And your position, Mr. I>na;;ett? 

Mr. Dxgoktt. Chairman of the industrial insurance commission. 

Mr. Thompson. How ions have ,xou been ebairman of tliat commi.ssion? 

Mr. Daggktt. Since April 1, IfiKL 

Mr. Thompson. How’ lon^j has that commi.ssion Ixs'n In existence? 

Mr. Daggett, The law went into active effect October 1, 1011, but the com- 
mission W’as in existence, I tliink, from July, 1011. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, IMr. Dag^rett, you received some — I will ask you what 
you w’ore previons to being chairman of that commission? 

Mr. Daggett. My business has been tlio insurance business for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Thompson. In this city? 

Sir. Daggeit. In the State of Wa.shington. 

Mr. Thompson. State of Washington. Fire Insurance or life? 

Mr. Daggett. Both. Well, fire and liability and accident insurance. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. Now, you have gotten some questions in regard to the 
work of your commission that w’ere sent to you? 

Mr. Daggett. No, sir; I did not. I didn’t even get the Intimation of wlmt line 
of testimony you wanted. 

Mr. Thompson. It w’a§ sent to you, hut I don’t believe It readied you. 
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Mr. DAor.KiT. I don’t ttilnk so. I pot my mail yesterday from tlie office. 

Mr. Tiiomi-hon. Yon mifiht tell m as briefly as you can the scope and purpose 
of the conimission, and the purpose of the law under which this commission was 
appointed. 

Mr. Daogett. Well, the scope of the commission Is the administration of the 
woi’knien's cojnixMisatlon act. The workmen’s compensation act was passed by 
the U'^dslatnn* and went into effect October 1, 1911. The purpose of the act is 
the c(tmj)ensatl<ni of workmen injured in the several Industries that are classed 
as e\tra hazardous by th(‘ said act, and the creation of a fund for that purpose. 

Mr. TnoMcsoN. Now, Mr. DaKt^ett, how Is your eoiimiission orjiianized ; what 
kind of a force Inis it Kot, ami how is the force <llvided? 

Mr. Dagoktt. Well, yon iiiiain 

Mr. TiiOMi’soN. .Inst state in yonr own way about j<»iir or^^anization. 

IMr, 1)\(;(;ktt. Our departments, ami so forth? 

Mr. Thomcson. Yes. 

INIr. Da(;(:f/it. TIuto are three commissioners appointed by the governor, and 
the commissioners have joint pow(M‘s and (Hinal ]M»w<‘rs, the tlirc'e. 

Our di'partmental work; Onr oflice force at Olyin[)ia is (liNtiU'd into our audit- 
ing (h'partmeut an<l ciuim-adjusting (h'partnu'nt. W<‘ ha\e liranch otlices at 
Seat I U', Spokane, VancouviT, and P.eliingham for tla* c«m\einenci‘ of our field 
work. 'The auditing deiiartimmt is for lh(‘ purpose' of \i.'.iling tla* eaiijiloyers and 
'ticttiug the amount of th(‘ii*i>ay re)lls, la'cause' the liiud out of which tiiesi' acci- 
dents are paid is recruited by assi*s'<ments np(m the pa\ rolls ol tiu' emiiloym’s 
In tiu' sevei’al classes Into A\hich lh(' industries are divided. 'I’liat is a gi'ueiMl 
description of onr (h'partment. 

Mr. 'Tiiomi'sox. 'Well, in the carrying on of the wtiric <d’ tin' <’ommission, do 
you find tluit your force, as >ou ha\(‘ it is Milhcicnt !<• cow'r the State propi'ii^v ? 

^Ir. DAomci'i'. I think so. 

IMr. Thomj’Sox. (Ian you tell ns in a wa.\ wh.it industries are coyeri'd h\ tin' 
act V 

Mr. D vfKUJ'iT. The largi'st industry — or. that is, emploving tlu' largest immher 
of worknum, and they have tu'rhaps the largi'st pay rolls — is the liimher imlus- 
try. ''I’lK'ii th(‘ iK'xt would h(‘ tiu' coal mines. Then we liavi' otlu'r iin(*s. the 
canienter work, general construction work of huihlings, (‘\erything pertaining 
to tiu' gi'ueral construction work, such us railroad work, stri'ct work, sewm* work, 
ami that characti'r of work. In fa<‘t, lu'arly ('very liiu* of work that is at ail 
hazardous. We do not — the law' do('s not contemplate covering such hiisiiu'ss as 
ck'rlcal work in la'tail stores or employments of that characti'r. 

Mr. Titowpson, Is this antomatie, or do thesij various firms roglstm* with 
you, or do you compel them to do it? 

Mr. l>V(i(iETT. Our law is compulsory. 

IMr. ’Phompson. It Is comjmlsory? 

Mr. Daocuott. All the employees compreln'iidod in the act must come under 
tlu* law, and all the workmen in these iiulii.slries must come iiiulei* the provisions 
of the law. 

Mr. fi'iioMi’SON. And in the act, are the industrii's nanuNl, or do you determine 
whether or not tin industry eoiiuvs within the terms of the act? 

IMr. Dvuc.ktt. Tlu'.v are named in tlie tict, allhoiurh if any lu'vv employment 
should arise that was not then named in the act, that the commission thought 
was hazardous, or w'ould naturally come within the provisions, they have the 
I»ower to ])laee it within the scope of the law. 

•Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion as to the relative uu'rits of compulsory 
and ojitlonal Insurance of this kind? 

Mr. Daggett. AVhy, I think there Is only one way tn car;-y <m this w’orkmen's 
compensation proposition, and that is through a compulsory act. 

Mr. d'HOMPsoN. What Is your reason for that? 

Mr. Daggett, In the first place I think that every workman employed in the 
Stat(' in the same line of industry, and every employer in that same line of 
industry, should be upon an equal basis. 

I think a workman has a right to the same conditions In one firm that lie 
would have in another firm, and I think an employer as to cost and general 
conditions should be upon tlie same basis as his fellow employer. I also feel 
that under the optional law you don’t have all the employers, you don’t have 
the funds as well recruited for this purpose, and I don’t think that the ad- 
ministration of the department is nearly so elficleiit. 

Mr. Thompson. liow are the funds recruited now? 
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Mr. Daggett. The law uaiues a basis rate for the industry. For instance, to 
use an illustration, in the lumber industry of two and a iiulf p<‘r cent— two and 
a half dollars per hundred dollars pay roll. VVe make what we term “ calls,” 
wliich are in effect assessments upon the pay roll of the employers listed in that 
Industry afrsuch times as it is nec-essary to meet tlie roGuIrements of the fund 
for theVyment of accidents insured In that industry. We usually make them 
in quarterly calls, and for instance so far this year we have made one quarterly 
call in the lumber industric's. What w’e term the adjustment call which I will 
explain in a moment, at the first of this year was sunicient to care for the 
aci'idcnts in that industry, up to say the 1st of April. The one, two, three call, 
which would be a three immths’ call, that was sent out then, has been 
snllicient up to the piH'Si'ot time. 

The employers pacing into this fund, at the end of the calendar year if there 
is a surplus hi the fund or if there is a deiiciency in the fund, Ave make A\lmt 
we term an adjustment call. For instance, 1 will have to go a little into detail, 
1 presume, on that. 

Mr. Thompson. You may do that. 

Mr. Dagoktt. We take from time to time the audits of their pay rolls. Now, 
at the end of thj^ year we take their actual pay roll for the pri'ceding year. 
That may vary, and geiu'rally <loes from the pay rolls that haAo been taken at 
different times during the year, ami the call that is nect'ssary on their actual 
]iay roll to provide sunicl'ent funds to meet the previous demands, or the 
deinauds of the calendar year— that amount is levied upon this call, and that 
IS called an assessment. 

For lOl'i our assessment — our adjustmmit call in tlu' lumber industry was 
two-twelfths, or for two months. . , . . , 

Mr. Thompson. How is the rate deliu'miiUMl, that tlu* ilifli'rent Industries 

.should pay? ^ . . , , 

Mr. Daggett. That is s('t down by the law itsidf in the original law. 

]\ir. Thompson. Well, in casi* ol the adding on of a mwv industry, do you 
have power to do that? 

Mr. Daggett. Wi'll, th(‘ commissbai would ha\i’ power to name what they 
consider an eriuitablo rate. 

Mr. TiKUkiPSON. You havi'u’t bad occasion to do (hat? 

Mr. Daggett. Not yet ; no, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What (hu's the injuri'd man have to do in order to receive 
compenstuion for an liijur.v? Tell the jiroeess lie go(‘s through. 

Mr. Daggett. Tlie employers are provided with blanks. We have three 
blanks that are necessary to placing a claim before our department. One l.s 
the workman’s application for compensation In wdiicli is recited also tlie eir- 
eumstanees of the aecidmit and some other information. Tlien the employer’s 
report of the same proposition, and then the attending physician’s ri'port. 

Those three are assenibUsl In our department. Then if there Is anything 
more we want, we get that from whatever source is necessary. 

Mr. Thompson. How Is the scliedule of compensation arranged? Upon what 
basis? 

Mr. Daggett. It is provided in tlie law. For in.stance, w'e i>ny tempoi-ary 
disability, which we call time loss. Then we pay permanent partial disability, 
pi'rmaiient total disability, and temporary lo'^s of earning jiower. The time loss, 
or temporary disability, is the time that a man is di.sabled in the event that he 
does not have wdiat we term a permanent partial disability. For Instance, 
if a man would cut his hand or get it bruised so he could not work, and that 
should recover so there was no loss to that hand, he vAonld be paid time 
loss. If a portion of that hand was severed, he would receive wliat we call 
permanent partial disability. And if both hands, or in any otlier way he was 
totally incapacitated permanently, wliy he wmuld he put on the pension basis. 

Mr.' Thompson. Is the basHS of judging these different Industries left to the 
commi.ssion, or is that put In the act, too? 

Mr, Daggett. The act defines vvliut these various disabilities are, but there 
Is, of course, a wide range of judgment on the part of the commi.ssion as to 
Ihe extent of these injuries. For Instance, on permanent or partial dis- 
ability the law provides that the maximum shall be the loss of the major arm 
at or above the elbow at $1,500. All other partial or permanent disabilities 
are rated in proportion thereto. The commission in the early stages work(?<l 
out a schedule which has been In effect ever since that time on these various 
disabilities. 
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Mr. W'hcn tlu* coinmission (lotormim‘S what the disability is, 

then the mnount that is to be paid automatically, works automatically under 
the act? 

Mr. D\goett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Is the Injured party permitted to get any other compcnsa- 
tlou. Can he sue, for instance, the party that caused the injury? 

Mr. Dagoeit. Well, I will explain one point there. The law is based on the 
theory that In consideration of all of the accident being paid for, no matter 
as to the character (»f the accident — all defenses of the employer under the 
former liahility system are taken away, and the right is taken away from 
the workingman to sue his emjdoycr. There are two points where the work- 
man can sue his emplojcr. For instjince, if the employer has not paid his 
assessment, tlieu the workman lias the right to elect wlietlier lie will accept 
the compensation pro\ide<t by the act or sue his employer. Again, if there is 
a tliird iiarty injury to tlie employee away from the plant of his employer, 
he has the right of election as to whether he shall sue ids employer or take 
under tlio act. 

Mr. Tuomi'sox. Those are the only exceptions? 

Mr. Daggett. Those are the only t‘xc(‘ptloiis. 

]\Ir. Tiiojji'SON. What Is your oiiinlon — what ojiinlon b:i\(‘ \eu as to whether 
or not the a^^’ards und(‘i’ tlu‘ act ar<‘ emiipen.satory or ju'-tv 

Mr. T>\gc;kit. You mean sutViciently so? 

Mr. 1’noMi'soN. Yi's, sir. 

Mr. Daggett. Df eours(‘, I think that all of iis feel that an injiireil ^^(>rkman 
cun not be reasonably comiHm.sati'd on a money buM^, and in individual cases 
I tblnk our awards an' mueli l(o\(‘r tban they woubl get if tliey obtained an 
award through the coiii-t und<*r tlie old system; but 1 think that it is a fair 
statement that under this systi'in the workingmen will receive as a wiiole 
ov('r the Slate at least three times as nuieh as lluy e\er did receive under 
tlie old liahility systi'in, exciid where the emiiloyer sti'ppod in himself and 
voluntarily paid it. I am speaking of it as a h'gal projio'^ition. 

Mr. TiioMi'soN. What is the fi'eling, if yon know, of the workmen and em- 
ployers tow'ard the law, so far as you have nu‘t them? 

Mr. D\(iGETT. So far as those we have come in contact with, I think it is 
very satisfactory. 

Mr. Tho.mi’son. llow^ docs the cost of tliis iiisuramv compiire with the old 
rail's? 

Mr. Daggett. In some iii'-tances it is less and in some a little more, but I 
do not know that it is any more in any industry <-onsldering the ('omplete 
protection that this act gives the employer, whereas under the liability system, 
ho did not have complete protection. 

Mr. TuoMrsoN. When you say did not have complete protection, you mean 
beyond a certain amount? 

Mr. Daggett. Beyond a certain amount. 

Mr. Thompson. How is this money held? Is it suliject to confiscation? 

Mr. Daggett. It is in the liands of tlie State treasurer, and when our aw^ards 
are made tlie memoranda of that is sent to the State auditor, wdio draw's a 
State warrant, and that Stale warrant is sent to the party to w’hom it le due. 
And the law' provides that a claim can not he a.ssigned in any waiy. 

]Mr. Thompson. Well, does the law' al.so prevent Its being attached? 

Mr. Daggett. Yes, sir; it can not be attached by anyone, or paid, except to 
the man to w’hom it is due. 

Mr. Thompson. Or garnishefsl? 

IMr. Daggett. It could not be garnisheed. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any exceptions to that, in case of doctors, or other- 
wise? 

Mr. Daggett. No; there are no exceptions; ai\d he can not even assign it 
voluntarily. 

Mr. TiiuAtPsoN. Dih'S your commission, or does the law', provide for any ad- 
justment of doctor’s fws in case of injury? 

Mr. Daggett. The present law does not provide any hospital or medical at- 
tendance, and we have no supervision or jurisdiction whatsoever over that part 

Mr. Thompson. You do, however, make an allowance for burial fees? 

Mr. Daogett. Y’es; the law provides $75 for burial. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know w'hy the law did not provide for the taking care 
of the doctor? 
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Mr. Daggktt. I had no connection with tlie commission at the time tliat the 
law was prepared, and I liave no kiiowled};e of it in tliat res]>ect, exee|)t hearsn>. 

Thompson. What is tlie jteneral attitude of tlu‘ doctors toward tlie In- 
jured? Is it intliieiiced hy tlds act one way or the other, so far as you know? 

Mr. Daggett. Toward treating? the injured, you mean? > 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Daggett. Why, wJiere there is no contract system, I tliink tlie doctors 
feel that they are losing many of their fees tliat otherwise, under the old 
form or system, the emplo.M*r paid. The man ofltimes is injured, and wlum he 
is riaidy for settlemiMit with our departimmt h(‘ is .sonuovluM-e (dse, and lh(‘ 
doctor do(‘s not come in toneli with him so that he can jad his fee. Ayain, It is 
quite oftiMi the case that the amount of the.awai'd is not sullicient to pay the 
doctor’s lull. Dnt to (juile a lnri;e t'xtmit the men comiiijLr undca* this act are 
und(‘r the contract hosjiital system in one form or anotln'r, over the State. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you Inue any medical service on tin* commission? 

Mr. D.\(.(.i rr. Sir? 

Mr. Thompson. 1>o yon furnish an.\ medical scr\ice? 

Mr. DAca.i'.rr. To th(‘ injured man? 

Mr. Thomcson. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. r>A(.Gi‘iT. ^o, sir. 

l\Ir. 'riroMi'soN. or any Kind? 

Mr. Dagi.ktt. No. sir. 

Mr. d’iioMPsoN ll;i\(‘ no nuMlical oruamzation for any jiurpose? 

Mr. Daggitt. We liavi' a medu’al or;:anization for the purpose of adjustim; 
chums 

Mr. TiroMJ>soN. Adjustiim" elaims? 

Mr. Da(;(.i '1 r. Yes, hut not to tnrnish medical attmidance to the injiireil man. 

Mr. 'Thompson. What kind of an oriJ:anizaf ion is that? Ilow' does it work? 

Mr. DAian'i'P. Why, we have a chief medical adxiMU’, who devoti^s his tinu' to 
Inspi'ct in]L? these Idi'S of claims; and thmi we Inne appointisl iihysicians at 
xarious <'enlers, that we us(‘ to exainiiu* tiu‘ i'lalinants wlau'ever neci'ssary. 

Mr. Tito.MpsoN. In reptard to that feature of the matter, does the medical 
frali'rnity, or doi'S the hospital, tak(‘ any attitmh" one way or th(‘ oIIku’? 

Mr, Daggett. I don’t think so; nothimr unfriendly, so far as I know. 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. What are tin* diiranlti(“- in the way of carr,\inp: out tlu' ad- 
minisirp t ion of the act, so far as \(»u iia\e noii((M|? 

Ylr. Dvfu.ETi'. Well, th(‘ adnnmstral ion of Hk' jin^sent law is workin;:^ \(M'y 
smoothly and satisfactm-ily. 

Mr. d'lio.MPsoN. lla\(* yo\i any suggestions that joii would care to inalo' as 
to how the law' miyht he improved? 

Mr. Dagi.i.'I r. There are only minor anauKlnamts that the commission are con- 
sidering' proposing' to tlu‘ inconnm; h‘p'islatun‘— nothin;' of any ]>artieular nio- 
numt, exci'pt that they did lia\e in mind jind were pn^parinLC a so-callt'd tir.>t 
aid or medical attendan(‘(‘ feature. P>ut tlu're is an initiated hill, which, of 
course, if it is passed hy the voters at the coininp; election, will take the pkace of 
the amendment that the commission were iiro|M)siii;,' or wm’e tdiout to propo.se. 

Mr. Thompson. With rep:ard to the first-aiil i)ro]a»sition. wiiat is your opinion 
ou that? Do you think It is a desirable thlnp; or not? 

Mr. Daggett. I think medical attendance is desirable under propm* super- 
vision. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what do .\on mean h.\ propi'r supervision? Ilow would 
that ho arranged? 

Mr, Daggett. I think tlie .super\ Islen .sliould he nh.solutely within the depart- 
ment. both as to the cliaracter of attendanee, to .s(‘e that a man does got the 
attendance that lie needs, and also as to the fees, both as to hospitals and 
doctors. 

Mr. Thompson. Docs the compensation which is paid for Injuries not only 
bear a relation to tlie kind of injury but also as to the salary the man gets? 

Mr. Daggett. Y(*s. A man Is paid on time-lost basis, A single man is paid 
$20 a month. Five dollars is added if there Is a wife; $5 for each child under 
1C years of age, up to a total of $35 a month. That is Increased 50 per cent 
(luring the first six months, wiiich makes the maximum tim(‘ loss that can be 
paid $52.50 per month. That can not exc(M?d 60 per cent of the man’s wage. 
You take, for instance, a man earning $2 a day ; that w'ould be $52 a month ; 
and he might have a wife and tw'o children, enough to entitle him to $52.50, If 
it were not for the wage; but he will be pul iu>on a 60 per cent wage basis, 
which will be $31.20, as»I cajry it in my head, in place of $52.50. 
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Mr. Titompson. Do yon ttilnk tlmt Is n Just feature of the law or not? 

Mr. Dagoett. I tliink, really, a waj;e percentage Is better, perliaps, than a 
fixed scale. 

Mr. Thompson. Whore is the justice to that man who only gets $31.25 or 
$3lrf;0, Instead of $52.50? 

Mr. Daggktt. That is the tlieory that the law is now based on — that the low- 
wage man is entithal to a certain amount. I would fix a minimum. 

Mr. Thompson. TIk' clian<*(‘S are tliat the low-wage man is in need of assist- 
ance nior<‘ than tlie high-wage man. 

Ml’. DAGGK'rr, 4diat is possibly true. I \vould fix a minimum, so that the low- 
wage man weiild not be discriminated against. 

IVir. Thompson. VN'hat do you think about the idea of having sickness and 
uiKunploymenl insurancis or have you given that any thouglit? 

Mr. D\GGKri'. 1 liaven’t giMui sutlicient study to it. 

Mr. Thompson. I set'. I low’ much more, in your judgment, would the pro- 
pos(‘d lirst-aid law’ incri'ase the cost of the act? 

Mr. DAiaiKiT. There an* no statistics available in the State* of Washington at 
the present tune. The {‘ommissioii has not ke'pt sufficient stalistu'S ujion which 
to base a fair judgmemt of that ; luit we are now’ endeavoriiPi: to compile statis- 
tics to have ready for the b('iu*tit of the incoming legislature. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. What would you say about Federal cooperation; have you 
any views on that? 

Mr. I)A(a:F/rT. As to a general Feeleral law’, you mean? 

Mr. Thompson. Y(‘s; cooperating with tin* State law. 

I\Tr. Daggutt. We are now' placed In this peculiar position: Any man engaged 
in work of an inti'rstali' nature d<M>s not come within the scoju* of the act. 
For instance, llu're is a railway shop here in the city that part of their em- 
]tloy(‘('s ar(‘ engagiMl in intc'rstale, which does not conu* under tla* act, and 
some of them arc* migaged in intrastate, whicli does come under tlu' act. We 
sonu'l lines havi* v('ry difficult questions to decide as to just wh(*re tlie line* is to 
he drawn, d'ake tlu' case of a logging road ; that <*omes under thi^ act. Hut now 
just wdiere dot>s that logging road .stop when it gets onto the Interstate lino? 
Take the case of longshoring. Tlu* law has l>(*<‘!i now’ interpndial to nu‘an tlmt 
if a man gets injured on the vessid he is not iind(*r our act, hut until he gi'ls 
to the vessi'l he is. Of coiirsi*. it is (initc* common practice in lomling a vessid 
lor this same man to go clear Into the hold of the vess(*l. 

]Mr. Thompson. ''Plun’e ought to he Federal coopcrullon, then, .\ou think? 

]Mr. Daggktt. I think so; yes, sir. 

INIr. Thompson. Is there anything more you care to say to the commission? 

■Mr. Daggktt. Nothing especially without von have some partnailar (iu(‘'<lion. 

Mr. dhroMPsoN. Tlmt Is all, ^Ir. Chairman. 

Commissioner T.knnon. IMr. Daggett, if a man in the lumlier industry; if 
two men in the luniher Industry reci'ivisl exactly the same injuries and are 
receiving the same .salary, have the saim* family responsibility, do they at all 
times rec(‘ive the same amount of benefit? 

Air. Thvi.GKi r. Mddl, tlicri* would lx* the same iaisis; the amount of benefit, 
for Instanee, If they ha<l permanent or partial disaiiility of equal character, 
they would riHXMve the .same amount. One man might get an injury and 
might recover more quickly than the other, and lie w’oiild liave li'ss time lost, 
|)ut he would he paid on the same monthly basis of time loss while his injury 
still existed. 

Commissioner T.ennon, Siijipo.se he lo.st an arm or both legs? 

Air. Daggktt. They would recinve (lie same amount. 

Commissioner T^ennon. Always receive the same amount? 

Air. Daggktt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner T.knnon. Tliere w’lll ho no discrimination? 

Air. Daggktt. The wage scale does not atTect that at all n.s to permanent 
partial disability — just on the time lost. 

Commissioner Lknnon. What authority Im.s your auditing department to 
pass upon the amount of compensation to be paid for any specific injury? 

Air. Daggktt. Well, you mean tlie claim department, I presume? 

Commissioner Lknnon. A>s; the claim department. 

Air. Daggett. Well, tlio general proposition is laid down in the law, and 
then the commission has authority to carry out that law wherever the specific 
amounts are not therein named. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, how do you .satisfy yourself as to the accuracy 
of the pay rolls<lhat are furnished by the employers? ’ 
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Mr. Daggett. Our auditors are supposed to go to tlic original, and are so 
directed, and wc presume they do. 

Coimnissioner Lennon. Ls there any other department of the State to which 
the emploH^rs have to furnish pay rolls to which you would Imve access? 

Mr, Daggett. No, sir, ^ 

Commissioner Lennon. What Is your view as to the lessening of industrial 
accidents by the e.stahlishment of this law in Wasliington? 

Mr. Dagge'it. So tar there lias been practically no appreciable lessening duo 
to the compensation act, Imt 1 think as the matter gets under way there ne<-t‘s- 
sarily will be, owing to the advantage to the employer of jilacing safety j[)ro- 
vislons ariaind the employee in order to le'-isen the aeeldeiit cost. 

('oinmissidiier Lennon. Under the law there must he a report of all accidents, 
no niatler bow minor? 

Mr. D\(,GEir. Ye.s, sir. 

Coinmis.sieiier Li.nnon, Was that the case before tla* law evisted? 

Mr. DAG(i].TT. No, sir. 

Commis'^ioner Li.nnon. Then there is a possibility that they may have Iuhmi 
les.seiied and still tli(‘ commission not know it? 

Mr. Daggei't. Wo haven’t any statistics upon which to base any close con- 
clusion. 

Coiimussioiuu’ Li.nnon. It is a mutter of opinion? 

Mr. Dagoeit. Yes, sir. 

(.'ommi'^sioner Lennon. Insofar us the blanks that are furnished for the ap- 
plUalion l<tr bmietits and on the part of the emplo.\(‘r to iiialse a sLaleinent of 
the injury, are they separate blanks, or do the two parties make returns on 
till' same blank? 

Mr. I)A(.GErr. We Inni' both. Workmen that wi.sh to make a separate state- 
ment on a separate blank has acce.ss to that at any time. The usual blank 
is ii donhh* blank. 

Commissioner J.ennon. A double blank; that is, the (*nipIoyer uses It and the 
eiiiiiloioe also? 

Mr. I)A(.(.E'iT. Yes, sir. 

Commi.sMoner Le.nnon. Wliat efleet do you believe tills law has had upon 
luUigutioii of Industrial unre.st among tlu' ii(M»ph' ol this Slate? 

Mr. liAcm/rr. Ch, 1 don't know; 1 can't <iuite .see that it has had any par- 
tieiihir "iCect. 

Comiiiissioner I.ennon. Well, w;is >our business jirior to going on this coni- 
nils.slon of such a cliaraeter that would lane brought >ou in eoiitact W'ilh the 
wagew orker.s, so tliat you would know wTietlua* there was .serious complaint as 
to h'ek of compeIl,^a^ion when they were injunsl? 

Air. Dagi.eii. My business was in, of course, a more limited territory than it 
is now, and 1 would not ha\c come in conttict with it so generally. 

(’onimissioiicr Le.nnon. Wen' jou a reiire.M'ntutive of a company that fur- 
nlshed surety for companies against lialulit) ? 

Mr. Daggett. Yt‘s, sir; several years ago. I Inne not been connected with 
tiiiit for the last 10 years. 

Commis.sioiK'r Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Waesii. xMr. Garretson luis some (piestioiis. 

Commissioner Gaukktson. TTie basis of eompen.sation for the injury is on a 
per cent basis of the w'age? 

Air. Daggett. No, sir; we have a fixed scabs hut it .shall not exceed GO per 
cent ot the ^vage. 

Ommissicner Garretson. YThi give a certain amount, reganlle.ss of what 
the wage may be, for a certain injury? 

Mr. Daggett. For permanent disability. Tlie time loss 

Commissioner Garukison. The time lo.ss is based on tlie wage? 

Air. Daggett. It is not to exceed GO per cent of the wage. For Instance, a 
mail getting tliree dollars and a quarter a day would get us much lime loss as a 
111 a 11 getting ifO a day. 

Commissioner Garretson. A man earning $100 u month would get $00 for 
time loss? 

Mr. Daggett. He w'ould get — his maximum would be fifty-tw’o dollars and a 
half. 

Commissioner Garretson, No matter what he wa.s earning, he could not get 
above fifty-two dollars ami a half? 

Mr. Daggett. That Is the rauxiinum, and that must not exceed GO per cent 
of the wage. • 
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rVuiimissiomM- CARUKrhON. Your rate, then, is really lower than New York 
or the Ohio scale? 

Mr. L)A(iOETT. Yes, sir. 

Cornmi.ssioner Oauketson. IIow do you pay — in the lump sum or weekly or 
monthly iiayinenls? 

Mr. Daooktt. Time loss is paid monthly. 

CommlssioiKa’ (hMiUE'isoN. Total disahilily? 

Mr. Dagoktt. Total iXTmanent disahilil.N is a monthly innision. 

(k>mmissi(»ner (Jauuktson. A monthly pension? 

Mr. Dagoktt. Yes, sir. 

(toinmisHioiKH’ (Jauuktson. What form Is ]>aid in llu' lump sum? 

Mr. l)AG(acTT. ''i'he p('rman('nt i>artial <lisahilit.\ . lik(‘ loss of a Inind or arm. 

(V)minlssion(M’ (lAUitKTsoN. That Is i>aid down at on<‘e? 

I\Tr. I)\(;oi;tt. Y(‘s, sir. 

Ckimniissioner Gakhktson. In thos<‘ that art' distrihuted o\er n s<‘ries of 
WT'ckly or monthly pa.Miuuits is the (unplo^^iu* allowT'd to <‘ouipoun(l hy the pay- 
ment of a lump sum? 

Mr. DAGoi'yiT. ^I'he einployiu’ has no JurisdicMon o\('r this. 

Commissioner <;ARUFas(»N. (>\er its administration in any way whatever? 

Mr. Dagoktt. Not tit all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are employ (M•^ |MM-initted or rispiired to reinsure 
the risk? 

Mr. DACorri'T. Why, they are r(*(|uin*<l to conu' nialc'r this a<‘t. 

Commlssioiuu* Gaurktson. 1 know ; hut in outside lialulity comininles to 
reinsure tluun? 

Mr. D\ooett. No, sir; no i^rovision. 

(Commissioner Gxrrki’Son. '’I'hey can do so if they desire? 

IMr. Dagoktt. Ye.s, sir; wo hav(‘ no jurisdiction over that. 

(kiininlssioiu'r Garrktson. What atiarantee (exists in tin* event of the failuia? 
of the institution tiiat has incurrc'd ohlp^ations of this montlily iiension cluir- 
act('r? T>o(‘S tiie industry in which that Ixdon^ts umh'rwriti* that i-islc? 

!Mr. Daggett, Y('s, sir; in a smise they do, l)ecaus(‘ tlu‘ class must — an indus- 
trial class must i»ay the accidents incurri'd in that industry. Take the (-ase 
of iietisious for eitlier total disahilily or for a deceased w'orkman and liis d('- 
jxmdents, that ptmsiou is liRiiriMl on the e\p(‘Ctatiou of life, and not to exceed 
$4,(KK). Tliat is inmu‘diat(‘ly set aside in tlie hands of the State treasurer and 
inv(‘sted as all Stale funds nn\ 

(kniimi.ssionor Garrktsox. The asses.sment don’t cover that; tin^re Is an 
immediate Uwy made for the entire amount necessary to meet the demand? 

Mr. Daggett. It is taken out of the current fund ot the class and sid aside. 

Commissioner (Jarukt.son. It is taken from the current fund of the class and 
not from the individual employer? 

Mr. Daggett. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, I s('e. 

Mr. Daggett. Our law' contem]>!aled the cla.ss standiiif^ hy itself, and not 
the employoV. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other words, if a man has hix^n in husines.s as 
an employer or maiuifactnri'r and has incurred liability of that character, 
virtually ijtd.fXX) is your limit? 

Mr. Daggett. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garret.son'. If he fails u month after that, his class has to 
tak(‘ up and pay that? 

Mr. Daggett. Ye.s, sir. 

CommissiomT Garretson. Are the so-called voluntary' release schemes per- 
mitted to he orfi;aniz('d by employers, or does your law abolish them? 

Mr. Daggett. We have nothing whatever to do with any arrangement that 
the emiiloyer and employee make between themselves outside of the act. 

Commissioner Garretson. 4diey are not barred under the act as they were 
under the i)roposed Federal act? 

Mr. Daggett. No, sir ; they are not barred. 

Commissioner Garretson, If an employee of a factory which Is contiguous to 
a railroad track — I am giving you a question and an illustration at once — Is in- 
jured by the railroad company, can that employee lake his choice of choosing 
compensation or bringing action against the railroad company as a citizen? 

Mr. Daggett. You si>eak of the railroad being right alongside of the plant, or 
In the plant, where the man works in hi.s ordinary duties. 
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Commissioner Cariietson. A wharf, probably, of the Industry coiiuecting witli 
railroad tracks. 

Mr. DAoohrrr. If in the regular duties in the plant of liis employer and in- 
jured by any cause, thinl party oi* otherwise, he must acceid compensation undei 
the act. 

(^)mnussloner Gabretson. He must take the coiiiiKmsation? 

Mr. Daggett, Yes, sir. 

(.kuumissioner Garrkthon. In that event does t!u‘ right to recover from flu; 
railroad company revert to tlie employer? 

Mr. Daggett. No, sir. The only right for reco\<*ry on a tlilrd-])art.v injury 
c*omes where the employer is in default; that is, hasn’t pai<l ids as^essnuuU 
when due or when the man is injured away from tlu‘ plant of his empIo.\er h\ a 
tliird pai'ty. lie may be in tlie couise ot his dul.\ and be away from the plant 
of his employer. 

Omimissioner Gabretson. Then, in that in'^^ance, it would absolutc'ly relU'vc 
the railroad company from liability for the killing ot a ciiizenV 

Mr. DAG(iETT. Y(‘s, sir, in tliat sense. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Are you familiar with the propos'd I’ederal act In 
that respcvt? 

I\Ir. Dag<,ett. No, sir; I am not. 

(Commissioner (Jarreison. Jt passeil the right of recovery to tlie employiT if 
tin' employee was not allowed to exercise it? 

Mr. IiAGGETj'. 1 would like to say there that the jirovisions of our law lane 
ncMU’ la'i'ii sipian'Iy heb're tin' Supreme (’ourt, and thei-e is (piite a conlmitioii 
hy dilVcrent ones as to just what the language (>f tin' law meiins iii that re- 
spi'cl, hut I Jim giving you the way the law is heing iiitm-preted. 

Commissioner (Jvrheison. d'lu'n* has In'i'n no decision as to whether the right 
of reco\ery is wholly extinguished or not? 

Mr. Dai.gett. Tln're has Ix'i'n no di cislou to that effect. 

(Vanmissioner (iNKinorsoN. Jia\e >oii any data — did .m»u lane a commission 
here that forniuhited the compensation act? 

Mr. Dagiuctt. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner G\rhetson. "What was tJio conclusion of that commission under 
tlie liability proci'ss of what proi>orl ion of every dollar paid by the emplo>er 
rea^'lu'd tin' injured man under the old liahiiity system? 

Mi. Dv(i(.ett. 1 think tht'ir conclnsjons w’er(‘ tliat the employers of tlie Stale 
wer(‘ pacing about $l,3(K),0dU in liability premiums. There was, of csuirse, a 
iiiiinher of employers in the Stati' that wi'ri' not cariwing insurance, that was 
variously estimated at from a (luartiT to half a million of dollars, and I am 
informed that llu'y concluded th.it out of the awards made hy the courts on 
])ersonal*injury cases but only about a quarter of a million dollars reached the 
injurc'd w’orkmon. 

('onimissioner Gvrretson. Wiiat proportion was that; I didn’t follow' it. 

Mr. Daggett. It would be about a quarter of a million to a million and a lialf 
dollars. 

Commissioner Oarretson, That is a little lower tlian the average? 

Mr. Daggett. Under tlie pri'sent act — under tlie 34 months’ exrx'rionco tliero 
has been about twm and a half million d<»llars paid din'Ct to the workmen, and 
a little over a million dollars set asule for ix'iisions, and about a hundri'il and 
hfty payments on those pensions. The total amount that lias been handled hy 
the department in 34 months is just a little over ,$4,{KX),0(X>. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then what do you cull your cost of administration 
in per cent? 

Mr. Daggett. Of course. It varies umler the dllTpront classes. 

Commissioner GARRFrrsoN. As a general average? 

Mr. DAOGE'rT. As a whole it makes about a dollar eighty-three cents on all the 
classes. It will average that. 

Commissioner Garretson. A dollar eighty-three cents? 

Mr. Daggett. I think that is it ; I have the figures here. 

(jommissionor Garretson. Y^ou mean one eight-hundredth ix'r cent as cost 
of administration? 

Mr, Daggett. No. Just a moment and I will give you the exact flgure.s. 
The total pay roll for 1913—this is on tlie firms listiHl— is .$91,973,771.64. The 
total claims paid that year was $1,686,176.87. The average cost p<‘r hundred of 
pay roll for the year 1913 is $1.83. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That is a cost of administration of one and elglit- 
tenths? 
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TMr. Daooett. No, nlr; that is not administration, that is claims paid. The 
administration is paid from a fund created by tlie legislature; it is not paid 
out of tfio contributions of the employers. Our administration exi)ense for 
84 months is seveil and twenty-seven hundredtlis per cent on the amount con- 
tributed i)y the employers. 

Commissioner (Iauhetson. Then you would run about 0 per (cnt? 

Mr. Dacoktt. A little less than 7^ jut c<‘nt? 

ConirnissioiKT (iAUUKTsoN. You are making a favorable sliowing according 
to the (Jerman standard. 

Mr. DAGOK'rr. Yes, sir. 

Commissiom'r Gaj{uetkon. Although >ou don’t administer as many b'atiires 
of the act as tlK'y do. 

Mr. l>\onETT. No, sir. 

(’ommissioner (iaI!ketson'. You spoke of the qm^slion that arises as between 
interstate and intrastate. Have any of the tril)unals of >our State ever ren- 
dered a d(‘cision as to what emj)loyees, for instance, of the railroads were 
lnterslMt(‘ and intrastate? 

I\Ir. l)AG(iETT. That has only come before us in tin* case of longshoremen in- 
jured and the I'hali'ral clnaiit court — that is, as far as \[ has aom' — has given 
a (h'cision that 1 mentioneil. 'Phat wlam tiie workman reaches the vessel he 
is under the admiralty jurisdiction or under intm-stalc* commeiae, and he laid 
a right of action against his «>mploy(‘r or against the vessel. 

CommissloiKU’ (} muikison. rmhu* the l^Vderal act? 

Mr. Daggett. Ihah'r tin* Fi'deral act. 

Commissioner ( J muietson. Fe<leral liaiulity act? 

]Mr. DvG(iE'iT. Y(‘s, sir. 

Commlssioiu'r (} muietsox. You know of no decision that has ever been nimh^ 
of railroad employi'es th(Mns<‘|\A's going fiirtlaa* than tliose actually engaged 
in train and (Migine moveiiumts, do you? 

I\Ir. Dvgge'it. No, sir; we would hav(‘ no w^ay of getting any trainmen laTore 
our circuit court or supreme court under this act. (‘\eept logging roads belong- 
ing to tlu‘ different logging comjianies, and w’(‘ include tluTii in the act. 

Couimissioner (Iaukeison. And living wholly wulhiu tlie limits of vour own 
State? 

Mr. Daggiti'p. Yes, sir. 

(%tmmissi(»m'r Cmihetson. That is all. 

Chairman Wvlsh, Tdiat is all. 

(hill your lU'xt. 

^Ir. Tuomtson. ^\i\ Wallace. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. WALLACE. 

Mr. Thompson. Clive us your name. 

Mr. W via, ACE. J. 11. Waiiace. 

Mr. Thompson. And ^eour busim'ss addres,?. 

IMr. Wai.lace. Uavemsdale, Wash. 

Mr. Thompson. And your busines.s. 

Mr. AVali.ace. Engineer. 

INlr. IhioMPsoN, AN'hat kind of engineer? 

Mr. Walt.ace. Hoisting engineer at the mines. 

]\Ir. Thomi’son. What kind of a mine was there? 

IMr. Walt.ace. A coal mine. 

Mr. 'Phompson. How' long have you been aeting as hoi.sting engineer thert^? 

^Ir. Wallace. As hoi.sting (‘iigineer two years previous to my acting as 
Stale secretary for the mine workers, which consumed three years. ThrfN? 
years that I was engaged us imiustrial insurance eornmi.ssioner reiiresenting 
the employees, and since being relieved of my duties there I have returned to 
the same engine. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. The industrial commission you speak of is the one 
that Mr. Daggett just spoke about? 

Mr. Wallace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho^ipson. Of which he Is chairman? 

Mr. Waixace. Yen, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You served, you say, for throe years on that commission? 

Mr. Wallace. Practically tliree years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what is your opinion of the act as it is administered, 
and of its benefit to tiie injured workmen? 

<1 
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Mr. Wallace. Well, you have asked nie n nuiaher of questions in one. 

Mr! Thompson. Well! you may divide It up as you choose. 

Mr. Wallace. I think as a piece of humane social le^dslation, it is a frrand 
tiling. I think that the intent and purposes of the act are correct. I think 
the basic principles of the law are just and fair. I question sometimes the 
ability or the honestv of those who are administerini; the law. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Wallace, will you give us briefly and more In 
detail what you mean by tiiat? . t 

I^Ir. Wallace. In the first place, it may be necessary for me to state that I 
am a labor agitatoi’, if you will use that term. 1 believe tliat I am as fair as 
the avei'age employer of labor, jirobalily a little more so. I Imv'^e worked in the 
mim's since 1 was 11 years old. I have carteil men out, unrecognizablii masses 
of hunianily. I have\scen thmr families ordered out of the company houses 
wlien father had been taken away from them, motluT not knowang wdiat to do 
w'itli her oPsprlng. Th(‘ usual coroner’s imiuest was held and the usual ver- 
dict returned, of nobody to blame. 

ruder such coialitions wIktc the comm'on law failed to provide a remedy 
for mother and tlie babU*s, 1 l)elieved that Mane kind of social insurance, su(*h 
as is (Ml joyed liv (hamianv, Knaland, and all <»f llie Kurop(‘an coiintri(‘s. should 
b(‘ (Miaci(‘(l in ihe rnitiM’l Stat(‘s. As one of llie haulers of my mining boys 
in this State, we took up the qu(*.stion in our conv(>ntion several y('ars ago, 
and in cont('renc(‘ with (uir (Muplo>ers disciisM'd tlu‘ matter. Whether tliat had 
an.\ thing t<» do with tin* final outcome of a nu'cting tliat was called in Tacoma, 
while we wmmm^ in si'^^sion in tlu‘ year IPIO, or not, I can not say at this tlna*. 
II(»wev(M', tluMH' was such a me«‘ting called, our c(mv(Miti<m notili(‘d to siMid 
delegates, which w(‘ dul. 1 luang pri^sent in piM'soii to represmit the mine 
woiluM-s of the Static We found upon our arrival at th(‘ meeting in Tacoma 
that part of the plan of campaign had heen worked out, which provideil fop 
tlu' seU'ction of oni' labor candidate on a commission of live men, 1 ladieva*, to 
draft some kind of an iii'^uranco act. 

Our iM'prcMMitative, who was tlien president of the State fcNleration of labor, 
Hrotlier (’haib's Oasi^ refused to a<-t upon siudi a commission, claiming that 
labor was not g(dting fair repie.siMitation. Tla^ outeonu' of the ri'signation of 
Hrolher Oase was llie aiMiointnamt of a conmiission by the governor, consist- 
ing o’ 10 men, f) nqtrcscnling lal>or and 5 r(‘pres(Miting tla' (MUployers of labor. 
q’ht^st‘ i'l men galliered slatisti(s, prejiared a bill, and submitted it to the legis- 
latiinc ‘'inbod.ving (his first-aid clause tliat ^ou have laaird so much dis(*ussol 
during these 'sessions. We have luMird tlmt labor is (W(>r ready to violate its 
agiMMMiients ; that it will nev«T stand pledgisj to the things that it says it wMll 
carr.v out. In good faith we exjiected that (MiiiiIovmu’ and workman would 
stand behind the bill in the legislature and see it (macted into law. Imagine 
our suriu’isc thmi when witliout warning a nday force of (Miqiloyers staweil 
notice uiion the legislature tliat tlu'y would not stand for the lull in its pn'siMit 
form, that tlie tlrst-ald clause must be eliminated, when they would permit the 
bill to be passed. 

You have heard discu.ssed the activity of the speaker of the house, wdio is 
a brotluM’-in-law of Mr. I’age, who h'ft his chair, got out on the floor of the 
house, and made an eloquent appeal to the members to defeat the first-aid 
(huse after it had eitluT carried or the vote had be(m tied in the morning 
session. A reconsidcn’ation was taken and later defeat(Ml. These men have 
constantly ever since that time said just wind they say Ikm’o to these commis- 
sioners, ‘‘We are in favor of some kind of a first-aid clause.” Sim'O that tinu' 
1 have submitted a bill similar to the one (MubodlcMl in the original bill, be- 
cause our friends the employers said they w'ere willing we sliould have a liivst- 
aid claus(\ 1 had the privilege of addressing the committee on labor and labor 
statistics when we presented that bill for the State federation of labor during 
the last session, and had the usual spectacle of the lumlu^r Interests of the 
State sitting around the table elbowing with the legislators and laughing me 
to scorn because they would not give me a hearing; told me that it would 
not be passed and could not be pa.s.sed, and it was not. 

They say now they are willing we shall have a first-aid bill. They don’t 

mean Vha't they say. They are fighting a bill now that is up on initiative 

by the people of the State. They have spent as much money as a first-aid hill 
would cost them, or the cost on first aid to the Injured, already. And I dare 

say it will cost them a good deal more before w'e are done with them. We 

w'ere in favor of social insurance, because w’e paid the bill anyway. The cost 
of casualty insurance the State of Washington to the employers wdio 
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were carrying: casualty insurant was iiicrciislu^^ niiudly. In 1909 they paid 
over $G(K),0()0 for ]>rotection that Kuarantee<l tlieui protection up to $5,000, 
as you lieard Mr. Paj^e say yesterday. It liad iiicreusc^l to $900,000 In 1910. 
Just what il was tor 1911 we can't tell. But the exiMu-ieruH' of the United 
States was tlio exi)erience of the State of Wasliiiij,don ; and I have sorno 
tigures luu-e wlilch Kive the preinluius for tlie Aetna Life Insurance Co., the 
AriKU'ican Fid(*llty Co., tlie Casualty <!o. ot America, the Eiui)!oyers’ Liability 
Assuiauice Cori)oi‘a( ion. Fidelity k Casuall\ (\)., Frankfurt Marine Accident 
& Plate Glass Insurance Co., General Accident, Fire & Life Insurance Cor- 
IHiralion, and several others. 

Their prenUuins for 1910 were $‘J7,S15,0 ; their n(‘t losses $11,509,882. 

Th(^ IMU’CiMiluKe of h»ss iiaid, 41 0 jua- cent, Tlie conniossion expense', $10,- 
245,156. Percentap:(‘ of coiuinission e'xpense and protit to premiums, 58.4 iier 
cent. 

Gut of the $000, 0(X) collecle<l in the State, th(‘ employers made the statement 
themselves that h'ss than $200,900 foniul its \\ay to iniun'd workmen or tlx' 
fainilii's of the <kH'ea‘^(Hl ; in 1910 about tin' same i>ro]»orl)on. Sometimes '\\ith- 
out litigation, sometimes alti'r nasi ha<l boon bhn Kli'^ted because they dared 
to take action in IIh' courts. And jiltoirethm* we A\ant(‘d to elmnnate another 
cause of friction helwism cajulal and labor. We had evmw (‘luu’try to the pas- 
sage of the lull, even IhoUKh lln^y hdt us with a one-lesued law. We wen' sat- 
istied to take it for the e\p(‘ri(*nce w(‘ could dean from it as laboriiu: pc'ojih'; 
we wanti'd to find out if this eoimtry ^^as really as (‘ix'riri'l ic and eaiJti'r for 
cunservtO ion alonjc the liiu's of human lile as it is (oer its tnaterial thintts, 
such as minerals, liinlx'r, w.ib'r power, and so on. Wi* wanted to find out if 
men auiouiiled to more than money. 

Ami 1 am sorry to say that e\er since I have sal in this meetinc; T have 
hoard discussed dollars and cents. M(‘n luive bei'ii thrown in the discanl, 
and we ha\(' Ihh'Ii told iriadly that W(‘ wi'n* ji.iid $20 a month wntros. W(' have 
said that they could not raise a family on it under Aimmicaii coridilions — 
give them an American liviiur, an AimTicaii edui'alion, and Aniorii'an ojipor- 
lunitles tliat llu'y siH'ak so nmcli alxmt And .\('t w'e are worth $20 a month 
as against the millions that we are intc'rested in — the forest, the mine, and mill 
in every place. Mim don’t cotiiit ; money does. 

You asked a (iiK'sthm awhih' auto. Did the instiranee prevent accidents? 
Had the experience in tfu' State tended to les.Mm the maiming of men and the 
killing of men? No; not hy any nu'ans. UmhT the first v*ar’s operation of 
the worknu'ii’s compensation act we killed 279 men. lTn(l('r the seiond year’s 
oixu'atioii of the act wo killed 371 men, or 92 men more than we did during the 
lirst year. 

We in.inred eleven thousand and some hundreds in 1911 and lt»12, sixteen 
thonsaiid in 1913. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr, Wallace, yon say yon have some cih lections to the ad- 
ministration of the law. What are tliosc* oljlections? What remedies do 
you proiio.se, or amendments to the hnv? 

Mr. Wali.ack, One of tlu* men sitting here this morning said that legisla- 
tion affect ing labor can not be given vitalizing force and efl'e(‘t unless liibor 
lias a hand or at least some part of the enforcement of the law. I believe 
in equity and right, in .lnsti(*e, in fair play. And for the first two years that 
I was on that coiiimission I believe that the men -with whom I w^orked sought 
to give a H<piare deal to every iiuiii. Au e\-eonmiissioner is in this room now 
that I w'orked with, not a labor man. Never belonged to a lalKir organization. 
A man who is a iirofessional man. ITobahly has no use for labor unions, 
or naturally wouhi not have if he liadn’t got a heart as big as all outdoors 
and was a real man. I was associaleil with him for a long time, and as a law- 
yer, as a man that waoiled to do wdiat w^as right, give the workingman the 
benefit of the doubt, I have never met his peer among men. 

It intide little difference whether the labor representative on the commis- 
sion was present when claims were passed or not, the labor member knew 
that nun would got a square deal. With the change of administration, how- 
ever — and I may say this is true of the employers’ representative on the origi- 
nal commission — with tiie change of administration, liowever, w^e began to 
get wdiat W'e feared w’e would get w'hen tlie law w'as enacted — that wuis 
politics. 

We are getting plenty of politics in the administration of the industrial 
insurance law now. 
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You asketl me why that I didn't think the law was belli fairly adminis- 
tered. Aliout the first tlilnj^ that calknl my attention to an unfair airltiide 
on llie part of the present commission w'as the joint blank s]^)ken of by the 
chairman, and which I t(K)k an’ excepthm to. I iwiinted out to llie two com- 
missioners stu'vinj; with me that the joint blank was not fair to the laborinjt 
man; that the employer had those blanks in his chnrj^e; tliat the lar^^e imw- 
Ciuitaj^e of bdiorinp; men in the Stale were unor^mnlzed, and, as a result, with- 
out a voice; tliat wliere tlie employer handtsl out tiie blanks to the workmen 
to till in, if he answerfsl the qvu'Stlons asked by the commisvion as he should 
answer them, and in all probability would answer them, Ik' would do so without 
c<H‘rcion or intimidation, sending' m Ins own reiiort, allowing: the employer to do 
llk(wvlse. This was denitsl him under (he joint-blank s\s1em ami temh'd to 
intimidate him into keeping slleiic(‘ w’ere the emplo\ers !(► blame for injury. 
I wanted to eet statist ies that wen' worth while' ami w(»uld be of eelucationa! 
value. I'or my ]>ains I was inforirn'il that T was afraid of n too e-loso ri'lallon- 
ship betwn'ii einiikoe'r ami workmen, that T la'hl the vie'ws of tlu' labor a;nfator. 
The joint blank intimldate'^1 the men aK^ainst ^;ivin;r the' information asked by 
tile commission 

1 nolitii'd the jiresident of the State federation of labor, who is in the 
bulldinit now, as to what was p>im^ on, and had about deeidi'il it was about 
time for me to quit the c*ommission. However, I had bet'ii told that if T did 
not cease my first-aid acti\nies and stop im'ai’hintt it — it was all rfitht for 
me to have those views as lorn; as I did not evja'ess them, ^dve imblicity to 
tlit'in — but as Iodlc as T continm'il to do that I was warned that some day 
my head would come off; that the Kovi'vnor had nearly Kot tired of lu'urinu 
mi' talk tiist aid. Well, I have lived Indon' I saw ;:overnoi-s; in fact, I don't 
know that he is madi' out of any bettv'i* mud than T am. And 1 continm'd 
to talk my first aid, and am doinj; it .vid, llowevi'r, 1 bearded him in his 
don one day and ask('<l him if lu' w'oiild kimlly inform ini' as to the state- 
ments tliat "were emanatiiur from his oUkh', and which 1 was ^tettimj; sei'ond 
and third handed, heeatise 1 like' to have my information direct, liut 1 walked 
out as I w'cnt in, witlioul any sat i'-faction. 

1 a^ain iiotltied my friend of tlu' labor movmm'iit. Just about tliat time I 
was infornu?vl that an order has hei'ii ;;l\eii to the claim dv'iiartnu'iit — this also 
witl )Ut my knowleil^v* or e<»ns('nt- that la're.ifter where an emiilovor’s blank 
was leei'iM'd, ami the physician’s hhink shovviiu; a prt>hal)le time loss of two 
W’ceks or Ic'-s. that no follow'-uii would he st'id to the vvoj-kinaii; that rather 
tlu> emplo.ver’s blanks — that the follow-up letter would not he si'nt up to the 
wau'kinaii as had Ikk'H the ease heretofore, hut that the W(»rkmau failiufr to file 
Ids blank, tlu' other liianks would he placed in the claim lil(‘ and put in the no- 
chiim tile. The reason for this is obvimis. d'be law provides Unit wlien a 
man’s waijes an* reduced 5 jK'r e^nt, or 1 k' has lost b per e('nt, be can claim 
coinjicnsation. That permits of a day and a liulf’s time loss bi'fore be can file 
Ills rejiort and recv'ive eomjiensation under tlu> law. The sebeine was to dis- 
courage the payment of cluim.s for tiie first two wc'i'ks, thus makiiij; clu^p in- 
surance for tlie crniiloyers. 

1 was somewhat surprised when I learned of this, and I called in one of the 
men working,' in the otl’ice. I said, “When did you pi't an order to tiiis effect ? ’’ 
He said, “The 22d day of Juiu',” This was late in October. “Who j^uve the 
order?” “The chairman of the cornmis.sion ” “ Wliat for?” “He said he 

bad had a conference with the employers, and the emiiloyers did not like the 
Idea of paying? these small trivial claims.” “But,” I said, “the law' does not 
give the commissioner the riglit to say wliat sliall be paid or how they shall be 
paid. Tlie law is spoafie.” I said, “ T shall lake this matter up with the 
chairman upon his return to the office,” wiilch I did. I was informed by the 
chairman that he did not know anytliing about .such an order. I said, “ You 
what?” Pie said. “I don’t know aiiyrhing about siicli an order.” And he sud- 
denly brightened up and said, “ I lu'llevc I do.” But he said' the other com- 
missioner gave it. “ Let Iilm rescind it.” 

The law also provides that the action of two commissioners shall be the 
action of the board. Now, I had an equal say with the oilier commissioner, 
which the chairman stated here a while ago. I had as ranch pow’or as eithe^r one 
of the other commissioners, yet I found myself in the position of liavlng the 
chairman tell me that since tlie other commissioner had given tlie orvler, “ Let 
him rescind it.” He was the whole commission so far as the order was con- 
cerned. It W'as so palpably unfair that any man would have been glad to 
undo the wrong and th^ injustice done tlie workmen. I could get no redress. 
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At ft ]ftt(M- (late I spoke to the other commissioner about it. He said he 
didn’t Klve (lie order, didn’t know anything aiiout it. Then I demanded that 
(he order he rescimh'd. There were fireworks in tlie ornc(‘ for a while. I did 
not Ket any redress that day; the next day I did. (’oiiies of the orijyjinal order, 
(o^vtlu'r with my ord(‘r rescindinji: their order, and tlien their own order re- 
scinding' lludr first order are in the hands of (he presichmt of the State ftKlera- 
tion of labor in this meetinj^. I informed the pr(‘sid(nt tliat I was not ttoins to 
Iiartl(‘i]»at'‘ in such conduct any lonj'er. I demaruh'd a hearin;^ at the hands of 
the {'oviUMior, and I made my stattmicjit ttiere, I think, as chairl.x and concisely 
as I am niakin;j: it lu're, if not more so. The douhh* blank was still liein;' used, 
is y(d. ''J'1 h‘ conditions I have* outliiUMl are still bein^i: indul^('d in; naai are ro 
ceiviii^' comp<msati(m ac<*ordin|j; to the \iews of sometimes om? commissioner 
and somi'tinics tlu' siibordinat(‘s ; and the jioor mi'ii in many instanci's iieing 
ii'iiorant as to tlaar ri^dits under tlie law, accept their comiaaisation m j-ratitiide, 
and fio 11i(*lr way. 

This condition became so tia^rrant (hat at the meeting of the Stall' fi'di'ralion 
of labor in llaymond last .Tannary I broimdit to the attention of tlie tonvenlion 
lh(' cotviitions that exl^ted in tlu' industrial insurance department. Upon my 
return to Ol.cmpia I rec(‘i\ed a lelti'r from the f;(v\eriior rotiuesi mi,' mi' as to 
why I liad criticized the ollu'r membi'rs of tin* iioard. This is my rejily to tlie 
trovernor. (See Wallaci' Kxinhit No. 2 ) I should like to remj it to you, but I 
know' I am denied that privile^m by reason of tlie rullim' of the cliairmaii tins' 
moriiin;-'. Put I shall try (o convince >ou that what I said was true when I 
said the law was not hein;: adiinnisti'n'd projierly. Alter ri'pl.Nimj: at h'lmth 
as to the spirit of the act as undi'r.stood by the ori;^iiial commission that draftc'il 
it, li.\ the men who were first cliarj,'cd with its administration, and bv the larire 
majority of jicople in the Stall' who were its direct hencliciaru's, J wiait 
into detail and spi'cilically pointi'd out casi' afti'i* case* foi* tlu' iroxiaaior’s 
lu'ntftit w lu're num wi're (U'ldc'd their just dues nmh'r the woi kmi'n’s comiicnsa- 
tion law'. In comiiaiiy with the man that jiri'ccdcd nu' in this chair I walked 
in to iii(('r\iew' a man with a broken )>ack. lie had a wife and tw'o children. 
He w’us ('iitithHl lo tin' limit of tlu' law, M'ttin^' aside ,$4,(IOd, out of which slionid 
be paid $20 a month to Imnself. .$.■> to bis wil<‘, and .$.■) to each ot liis two clnldri'ii, 
mal^ln^ a maximum ol The chairman of tlii' commission, m my iirescnce, 

otTeri'd that man and Ins wife .'f.KM) to scdtle the case. 'J'liut is recorded m this 
documi'iit to till' ^'overrior. 

Another case was that of a man who had lost i>art of his vision at thi' concri'to 
(|Uarrh‘S. 1I(' was jiaid .$r)2r). And in accordance with thi' (mstom prt'valent in 
till' ollice, we liad sc'ut the einiiloyer a notice to thi' <‘ft(‘ct that we w('re to pay 
the man a lump sum of for pi'rmaneiit ])artial disahilit.N, tlu' man hacinK 
returned to Ins former emi»l(>.Mm'nt and ^adtiim tlu' same wa^e. Tlu' emiiloyi'i* 
ohjisted, calling:: our attention to the fact that llu' man was able to ('arn the 
laiiK' mom'.v that lie did before, and that Ids disability did not count. In order 
that we mijj:ht not err, wi' bad (be man reexamined b\ another spi'ciallst, holdiiij; 
up the wari'iint for .$025 in tlie meantime. Tlie examination showed a more 
marked disability than the tirst. Wlu'ia'uiion T i»oint(‘d out to thc' commissiom'rs 
that since the si'cond examination sliowx'd a mx'ater disability thau the first, 
the man w'as entith'd to the incn'asc'd award. Tlnyv uyu'eed wdtli me. But some 
time later tlie oriirimil clu'ck tor .$525 was ix'h'asiMl. 'i’wo months afterwards I 
thought I W'oiild lliroii^di the tiles and see if that man liad been paid his 
additional $225 to which ho was entitled. He liad not. 1 aj 4 ain took tlie matter 
up with tlie commission, and tlu'y paid the otlu'r $225. Tliut man does not 
know' to-day why he trot it. Other <‘ases wliicli 1 liave pointed out were lliose 
where men sullered pi'rmanent jairtial di.sahilities, and under the ratintr of our 
chief surtreou were allowc'd .so much compensation. 

Hut there erefit Into (he hiisiiu'ss of (lie* department a method of bartraining 
with men. And it does not take men long to find out w'hen you bargain vvitli 
them. Oonseipiently tlu're is an evc'r-iiKTC'aslng nunihor of men now' w'ho w'ill 
not accept what tlie commi.ssion gives or offers them; they want a little more. 
Thc*y are growing in numbers, so they tell me. 

Another man tit Kvc'rett had to sue for w'hat was coming to him. The com- 
mission, without any spocitil examination as to the merits of the award made, 
offered him an arbitrary amount, w'hicli he declined to accept, and entered suit 
in the courts for what he thougiit was riglit, according to tlie law. His judg- 
ment was better than the commissioners’. He received exactly what he asked 
for. How'c'ver, he did not need to go through the court process to get it after an 
examination w'us ordered. « 
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Numbers of these cases have been brought, as I said, to the attention of the 
governor. He has them In his office. They are a matter of record. This Is 
not all. 

I said I was working at the engine again, In spite of Mr. Paterson’s statement 
to the contrary that union men sell out; I am working out. The law provides 
where a man returns to work at a less wage than he formerly earned, or at a 
wage which he earnerl prior to his accident, because of the accident his earning 
capacity Is reduced, then he shall receive compensation In proportion to the 
lessened earning ability. One of the boys at the pit that I pull coal from came 
to the engine house the other evening to see me, and he said, “ I wish you 
would help me get my money.” He handed me this [exhibiting paper], showing 
that the department acknowledged that he had returned to work for $2.60 a day, 
where formerly he had earned $3.63. Tim man is a foreigner, and does not 
know the metliod of procedure whereby he can secure his compensation. They 
paid him up until May 11, I believ(‘ — yes — they know that he is working for a 
less wage than formerly. But on .Tuly 30 they sent him a letter saying; “This 
is to advise that compensation having been awarded you for time lost on account 
of said injury up to and including the 1 1th of May, your compensation ceases on 
said date, and the commission is considering your case as closed.” 

In the first place, they a<-knowledge by their Idank that the man Is not able 
to earn his former wage. The law gives him, and entitles him, to the difference 
between his former earning capacity ami his present. That has been brought to 
tlie attention of the commission. Yet he gfets a letter that he has nothing com- 
ing to him. 

I say that I can not agree with the administration of the law In that manner. 
[, indeed, like to be iionest. I like to be square. I want men to get what Is 
coming to them. If we are wrong, let us riglit ourselves. But for heaven’s sake 
let us give each other a square deal before we start accusing each other. All I 
want to do is to get what is right. Labor tried to b(' fair on that commissloik 
Labor wanted wliat was coming to it. No more. Not any less. It stood for 
wluit it thought was rigid — at h'nst tlds individual member of labor did. I have 
aever voiced this sentiment before any public gathering relative to my dismissal 
from tlie indu.strlal insurance commission. I care less ai)Out the job tlian I do 
ibont the principles involved in the a<imlulstration of this law in simple, social 
justiofe to tlie workers of the State. But I do think it is high time that some- 
thing v'fis done to set the maclunery in motion that will equitably compensate 
uen according to tlie law, ns poor as it is. Tliat law will be of value, of social 
^alue, to the people of the State if you will render ihe assistance possible to 
nake this insurance as cheap as It can possibly be made, not by depriving the 
nan of the pittance that is his due under the law but i>y stoiqdng this willful 
caste of life and limb. Let us have safety. Let us have accident prevention, 
The workmen of tliis State don’t want the em]doyers’ money. We are willing 
:o work for our living, and we ask for not lung. 

Mr. Thompson, Are there some papers you would like to file with the eom- 
nission later on with regard to other matters? 

Mr. Wallace. Yes. You may have this. 

Hr. Thompson. Are there any other documents? 

Mr. Wallace. I have just another thing I wish to bring before the coni- 
nission. 

Mr, Thompson. What does that relate to? 

Mr. Wallace: This relates to the proportion of burden carried by tlie In- 
Ilvidual and the employer. You have asked wluit proportion of loss is borne 
)y the individual, and what proportion by the emriloyer. Tlie history of tlie 
aw wouhl place the proportion of loss at about 66 per cent upon the work- 
nan, and at about 33 per cent upon the employer. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by “ loss,” Mr. Wallace, there? 

Mr. Wai^iace. Their loss of wag<‘S and hospital treatment as against the 
imounts that they receive in comi>ensatIon. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got statistics on that, there? 

Mr. Wallace. I have some here. I am not clear as to one of these, but I 
lave one for the month of January, 1914. I have some more, but unfortiinuiely 
hey are packed up with my goods in Olympia in the process of moving. This 
a a monthly report taken from the files where men pay for their own doctor 
nd hospital treatment and shows this condition: The number of work days 
ost Is about 5,000, and the amount of wag^ lost 

Mr. Thompson. Could that be filed with the commission? 

Mr. Wallace. Yes, sir# 

38819"— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 5 18 . 
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Mr. Thompson. That statement? 

Mr. Wallace. This shows a total amount of 

Comnilssioiior O.Connell. (livos tho.se totals. 

Mr. Wallace. It shows a total wage loss and tn^itnient cost of $20,699.80; 
the awards, $8,827.98. 

Mr. Thompson. .Tust file that, if you care to, and file any other informa- 
tion of that character. You may do that later on, if you 'wish, if yo\i have 
anything else. 

That is all. 

(The papers so presented were marked “Wallace Exldldt No. 1“ and 
“Wallace Exhibit No. 2,” and are printed among the exhibits at the end of 
this subject. 

Mr. Wallace also submitted Claim No. 287.'t8, which is printed ns “Wallace 
Exhibit No. 3.”) 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Wallace, In your position as commissioner, did 
you have any meang of ascertaining how many workmen in the State come 
under the compensation law? 

Mr. Wallace. How many workmen? 

Commissioner T.ennon. Yes; in the State, men and women. 

Mr. Wallace. As nearly as we couhl estimate it we had about 160,000 men 

Commissioner Lennon. Had you any means at the same time of ascertain- 
ing how many employees in the State are paying the $1 hospital fee under 
private arrangement? 

Mr. Wallace, From 55 to 60 per cent. 

Commissioner Lennon. From 55 to 60 i)er cent? 

Mr. Wallace. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has the passage of the compensation law relieved to 
at^ considerable extent from the payment of the $1 rat(^? 

Wr. Wat.eace. Not at all. 

Commissioner IjENnon. That Is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Wallace, in the formation of this act, the 
preparation of it, rather, you say that there was a public meeting called of 
some kind to which employers and laboring men were called together. 

Mr. Wallace. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you understand, Mr. Wallace, that in that 
gathering the bill as originally drafted with the first aid clause was agreed to‘^ 

Mr. Wallace. As a result of that gathering, the goviu-nor, who was chair- 
man of the meeting, appointed a commission, at the request of the meeting, 
to draft the hill. The bill was unanimously reported by the five eraployer.s 
and the five workmen that were chosen from that meeting, who gave months 
of effort and study to the drafting of the bill. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To wliom was the bill reported back, to the gov- 
ernor as the unanimous opinion of this commission? 

Mr. Wallace. Yes. It became his measure in the legislature. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It would be fair to conclude, then, that the ap- 
pointment of this commission, and the unanimous agreement u])on a bill, would 
mean the carrying with it the support both of the employer and the employee? 

Mr. Wallace. The employer was responsible for calling the original meet- 
ing inviting the workmen. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did any of those who were prominent at that 
meeting at which this result occurred appear prominently as against the 
passage of the bill with the first aid provision in, before the legislature? 

I^Ir. Wallace. I was in Columbus, Ohio, during the debate upon the bill, 
attending a miners’ convention that year, and did not return until the bill had 
been disposed of, leaving one of the other boys to take care of the legislative 
work in my absence. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What I am trying to get at Is the position you 
stated that the employers took that they had not promised their support— that 
they had not atlirmed their agreement? 

Mr. Wallace. They did. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In this matter I w'as trying to ascertain just wluit 
their agreement was. 

Mr. Wallace. Well, their agreement wms in asking us to go in with them and 
formulate a bill. It was their proposal. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was Mr. Page interested in it? 

Mr. Walla(’e. Mr. Page was chairman of the commission. 

Commlssloni^ O’Connell. Did Mr. Page stand on his original agreement? 
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Mr. WALL.VCE. The only one that did. Mr. Page sent 50 telegrams to lumber- 
men to come and assist in passing the bill ; and I think he got one answer. 

Commissioner Garretson. Under the law, Mr. Wallace, are the commission- 
ers — or is the commission — authorized to compound with men for any claim 
that they may have under the law for a less .sum than named therein? 

Mr. Wallace. Absolutely no. 

Commissioner Garretson. The statement was made by the chairman of the 
commission, in response to an inquiry as to the amount of each dollar that 
reached the industry under the old liability system, that the cost was a million 
five hundred thousand, and of that about a quarter of a million reaclUHi the 
injured men — that is, 16§ cents out of every dollar. Was that in accord with 
the developments? 

Mr. Wallace. It was a little better than that. 

Commissioner Garretson. What was it — around 3(1 or 84? 

Mr. Wallace. Something around 30 iier cent. 

Commissioner Garretson. It was in accordance with the findings of other 
commissions? 

Mr. Wallace. I think so. 

Commissioner G\rrkison. That have investigated the subject? 

Mr. Wallace. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner G \uretson. That is all. 

Clinirnmn W vlsh. Call your next witness. 

i\lr. Thompson. Mr. Lowinan. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILL A. LOWMAN. 

Mr, Thompson. Mr. Lowman, will you give n.s your name? 

Mr. Lowman. Will A. Lowman. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami your business a<ldress? ife 

Mr. Lowman. Anaeortes, Wasli. 

Mr. TiiOAfPsoN, And your business? 

Mr. Lowm \n. Salmon jiacker, and jiresideiit of the Pnget Sound Salmon Can- 
neri(‘s Association. 

!\lr. Thompson. Ihnv long liave you Ihsmi i)resident of tliat association? 

Ml TiOw MAN. Se^eral tinu's. At the presemt time, since last March. 

Ml', ^i HOMPsoN. Wliat is tlie association for? 

Mr. j^ow MAN. Tin* as.sociation is for the benefit of its members and the 
industry, largely in the promotion and inlrodiietioii of the .sale of canned salmon 
as a food product; for th(‘ purpose of conserving and iierpi'tuating the supply 
of salmon ; and sucli otlier liemdits as may accrue by such association other than 
fixing any prices for tlie .sale of purchase of the raw material or the finished 
product. Those two tilings are barred. 

Mr. Thompson. Some evidence was given here with reference to conditions In 
the salmon industry. Are you aware of that evidence? 

Mr. Lowman. Tlirough our pulilic press I became awmre that highly sen.sa- 
tional statements had h('en made here in .such a way that isolated and individual 
cases were made to appear as the general rule. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you read the evidence? 

Mr. Ixiw'MAN. 1 have read considerable of the evidence, and have it here, 
Inning secured it from this commission, or rather from the reporters for the 
commission. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you tell us what you wish to say to this commission in 
regard to the conditions in llic salmon-canning industry? 

Mr. Low man. Under ordinary circumstances such reports as this would have 
been passed over, but coming from an aiitliorlty such as one high in the councils 
of the State Socialist headquarters, alias the University of Washington, we 
thought it would be wise to correct the impression that they would leave on 
the public. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will, please take up those specific points in which 
you want to contradict tlie lady and state them, will you? 

Mr. Lowman. The point is this, she stated In this evidence — by the way, I 
want to say she gave me a clean bill of health, for which I thank her. 

Chairman Walsh. Please confine yourself to this matter. 

Mr. lyOW'MAN. She has made statements of Insanitary conditions; Immoral 
conditions; minimum wage; exploiting of child labor; and of oriental labor 
being deprived of Its right as a human being to work when in condition to work 
or not to work. A few possibly isolateti cases of the kind, and In no event 
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to exceed a fraction of 1 per cent of the total, should not be given as a reason 
for tlie confiscation of an industry by the State. It would be just as well to 
say that we are a State of thieves, murderers, and rape fiends because now 
and tlien an isolatwl crime of that kind is committed. 

Tlie salmon industry as a whole gets along in the very best of an under- 
standing witli its employees. The State labor commissioner will bear us out 
that vv(‘ pay tlie idghest wage to them. The indusiry is of a peculiar character 
in that it does all of Us business in a very limited length of time; handles a 
very perishable product, and in the handling of this product sometimes finds 
it necessary that the facotry operate more than some given length of time, 
heoause if we did not there would be a loss of raw material, wliich loss is 
direclly against 1h(> iState law' and is prohibited. In other w'ords, the destruc- 
tion of food fish is a prohibited thing and Is an offense against the law of the 
Stale. WIh'U by la'asoii of an overplus of raw material or the breaking dow'ii of 
machinery or tlu^ stojipage and slowness of production, it becomes necessary 
to work longer hours, this has been done, w’ith the exception tinit it is not done 
in the case of w’oiium, .so far as I know', as it is proliibited by law'. 

Women work eight liours in the industries of this State ex(‘ept in those of 
the canning of meals, fish, ami fruit.s, w'bere they are pin-mitted to W'ork 10 
hours. Ciases bav(‘ be(‘n brought w'bere w’omen w'orked more than 8 hours on 
some iiart of the canning industry, other than more handling and incasing in 
tin of the raw' in.ati'rini, and a convi<‘tion w'as had, show'ing that the State labor 
d('t)artrnent is activ(‘ in .scaa’iig that even technical violations are prohibited and 
j)unl.sh<'d. The law was new juid was not thoroughly understood, or even this 
(■as(' would not liavi' been ncH'essary. 

To state that the conditions are immoral is a base slander on my noighhor.s’ 
wives and eldldren. It is considered a .sort of a picnic by a gta^d many to whom 
it is unnecessary, not at all m'cessnry, in fa(*t, that they work tor a living. 
'l'b*y want to work in the canneries for a limited length of time, attracted by 
the lugli wage. 

This little slip of paper gives tlie daily earnings of an average woman liand 
filler in my own cannery for the las! 2r> w'orkdays. At no time di<l slu' work over 
eight hours, ami v(‘ry little of the lime over fi\e or six, because (lie (piantity of 
fisli nece.ssary to keep that line of macliiiiery operating was liimttxl, ami the 
nnmher of employees w'as practically uidirnited. 81ie made an average of 70 
cents per lionr, a total of .'fOO— excuse me, I will have to put on my glasses 
before I can reU'r to any w'nften statement. 

Ohairrnan WALsir. Just give the totals. 

Mr. liOWMAN. Ninety dollars ami eighly-nine cents In the 25 days, earning 
from $0.12 down to $1.85 — it Ixang piivowork. In no case is any child paid less 
than an ehh'rly pc'rson. The work by i)iecew’ork is at a fixed rate per piece. 
The hours are at n fixed rate pi-r hour, and it is ihe job W(' pay and not the 
omploytK'. Therefore, wo are not exidotting child labor. And 1 have recently 
lieen able to hear a judge say in oar district that permits would not be granted 
except whei’o it was shown that tlie minor’s w'ork was necessary to the support 
of the family. For wiiicli I am very tliankfiil. 

It lias h('en stated tliat Fhinamen wore made what amounts to slaves. A slave 
w'ho receives an average of $70 per month absolutely net of even the tran.sporta- 
tion of his baggage from his hoarding house to the train and hack again, regard- 
less of w'hethor that is San Francisco, rortinnd, or Seattle, is a slave to be 
envied by the man whom the gentleman just preceding me said worked for $26 
a month. 

1 liave here a list in no case of which a Chinaman receive<l less than $285 
and up to $410 and more, wiiich wages w'ore not from the 15th day of July 
to the 31st day of December. The company furnished all transportation, 
hoard, tools, and clothing necessary other than ordinary clothing, and in addi- 
tion to these figures they W'cre paid for every hour of overtime, Sundays, and 
holidays. This cannery is a fair .sample of every cannery on Puget Sound. 

It has been stated that hoarding houses were fire traps and the bunk house 
an immoral place and an Insanitary place, and that the food consisted solely 
of bread. This is untrue. It w’as not stated that a passenger boat stopped at 
that cannery every day and that there w'as not a single employee there that 
W'as not al)le to step on that boat and leave any time he w'anted to. And at that 
particular cannery — I imi.st guess at w'hat it is, but the de.scription, covering 
as it does only one possible ease that I can Imagine of, I take it for granted 
that I am speaking of the right place — a woman was employed. This woman 
was a mother and a grandmother. She was employed r.s matron at this place. 
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She was formerly in my employ, and left for the better wage she would got 
here ; and she had carte blanche as to the commissary. 

I am defending now another cannery. I know what I say to be true, be- 
cause she has stateil so to me before she went to take the job, while she was 
working on the job, and since she has quit the job. I believe every word she 
says. I have known her for nearly 20 years. 

As to Chinamen crying because they had to get up In the morning, I am not 
prepared to say that one or more of them did not, nor am I prepared to say 
that they did. It is entirely possible that a Chinaman would be not unlike 
any other human being and would do anything that he happened to see ht at 
that time. But it was not because he hud not had any slwp and was forced 
to go to work, because it is not true that a Chinaman can be made a slave of, 
because, when you want to talk unions, let me tell you that there is but one 
real, Ironclad, bullet-proof, nonscratchable-wlth-a-diamond union in the salmon 
industry— that is the Chinese. They are a little the best business men and 
best organized labor there is anywhere, and your sympathy is wasted when- 
ever you undertake to sympathize with them. They are practically all old 
men on account of the e\« lusion law, and their place can not be filled. Many 
years ago, when the salmon-canning iiulustry was established, Chinese were 
practically the only labor available, and to-day they are the expert producers of 
canned salmon in the packing department. 

A (diinaman of 25 or 30 yi^ars’ experience knows all of those little things 
that you and I would have to d(‘vote as long an apprentlce.ship ns he did in 
order to learn it, because his intelligence from that point of view is equal to 
ours, and I am not ashamed to say it. 

As to toilet conditions, it is true that plain b(^ard places of this kind have 
been provideil in some cases, but in evtu’y case where such is the case that has 
come to my attention — there are but a few of ihem — it is directly over the ebb 
and How of the tide, and you could not produce a more sanitary condition^ 1 
am sure. I know^ in my i)artlcular ca<e I do not have to answer that question, 
but those who do have to answer it are justified in saying that the condition 
there existing is not and cun not be more sanitary — excaise me, I am just a 
little bit rattled. I have got about two hours and a half to say, and I am 
trying to say it in fifteen ndnuti.'s — the conditions, the sanitary conditions, In 
those places need no apology from that particular i>oint of view. 

Sorot canneries, as was staled in the evidence, gi\o a hot meal at noon witli- 
ont any charge or reduction of wages. That is true in one case I can speak 
of, ami the reason of it is ev(>ry (‘inployee in that cannery ds a neighbor, and 1 
believe I can make money by doing it for this n’uson: If a woman Imd to 
walk a mile and get a cold lunch and w'alk back again, I believe I would lose 
more that afternoon in her etlieieney than it cost me to give her a bowl of 
soup, two kinds of meat, two kinds of vegetabUvs, bread and butter, cuke, pie, 
or pudding, because it Is a square meal, with coffee, tea, or milk. That is 
the reason I do it, and I Ix'lieve it is wiMlom, ami 1 believe that the conditions 
existing betw’eeii cannors and their employees Is evidenced by the fact that, as 
far as I know', I never heard anywhere of a fish .strike. 

Now^ we pick up a heterogenous mass of laborers. 5Ve are rushed; to-day 
we hud 2, (XX) iish and to-morrow .5d,0()0. It is nature’s method of providing 
this raw material, and no man can foresee the result of the day’s harvest. The 
fish are invisible — they are in the water — and you can not tell until they are 
taken out; and when they are taken out hy any other means thaji traps they 
are killed in the taking. In order to do this we pick up any kind of labor we 
cun get, and you w'ould consider tliat umler those circumstances, and it is the 
opinion of all of you that if there was a ground, the faintest ground, for trouble 
we would have it. 

Now, I have here a letter handed me by a gentleman wim had to leave, a 
State official and head of one of the departments. This letter states : 

“ To whom it may concern: 

“This is to certify that between the dates of June 15 and July 15, 1914, I 
personally visited the following salmon canneries: Anacortes, Lummi Bay, 
Everett, Neah Bay. The sanitary conditions of these establishments was 
found to be in a satisfactory condition. 

“ Yours, very truly, 

“ H. T. Graves, 

'^Acting Commissioner of Agriculture.^’ 
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Ho is wiiat bo oalloil our puro-foo<l man. I wlsli to file that, if you 

please, and this and this. 

(Tlie papers so presented, were marked “ Lowman Exhibit No. 1” and 
“ Ix)wnmn Exhibit No. 2,” and are printed among exhibits at end of this 
subject.) 

Mr. Lowman. It has been suggested that tlie State take over the salmon 
canncri(‘S. Up at Anacortos the State owns a stone quarry. We have to tlie 
west of it a privately owned stone quarry; to the soiitli of it a privately 
owned gravel or stone quarry. And at Anacortos six active salmon canneries. 
The privately-owned stone quarry is operating night and day at a profit and 
paying regular wages. The gravel pit is doing the same thing, and so are the 
six canneries, while the State-owned stone quarry operated — when it was 
oiH'rattxl — with convict labor, whicii cost notidng but the food and mainte- 
nance and guards, is to-day an abamioned proposition because it could not 
be operated at a profit under those conditions, lint if the State does want to 
take over the salmon camuTies, I beg it take mine first at its Invoice value. 
As to the statement that the Slate could take these over and that the State 
does own the tish, nothing could be more far from the facts. The State of 
Washington owns every foot of groiiml uiahT the water whether it is dry 
none of the time or part of the time, and under our law it may sell that part 
of the overflowed lands of the sea which an‘ bare at low tide, but it can not 
sell but may give license or lease to those lands whicli are overllowed all the 
time. Therefore, the Slate of Washingbm has a perfect right to say that be- 
fore you can put in a tish trap, or do this, tliat, and the other wliich uses the 
bottom of the sea, you must obtain from us a permit or license or call it what 
you will; but the State of Washington can not, nor could it by any stretch 
of the imagination give im; a right and .say to me you can not put in such a 
thing until I have first obtained a p<‘rmit from the United States of America 
through its Engineering and War Department to olistruct the waters which 
belong to the United States Government and in which all the tisti float. 

Coming as they do from outside the 3-mile limit of the international waters 
of the world, large quantities of them coming through our waters merely as 
migratory to foreign waters, the claim that the State <tf Washington has abso- 
lute ownershij) has bemi made, but claims do not constitute facts; if they did, 
there would always be two facts to every cause, because there are always 
two claims. lUit nothing could he of less value than a fisli in the water until 
after it i.s taken. 

Dr. Pennington, lu^d of the bureau of food research, stated to mo last sum- 
mer while my guest tliat it was alisolutely nec(‘ssary to the welfare of the 
United States that the entire food supply from (wery source be increased, be- 
cause we are approaching that point where it would be necessary to look to 
greater elliciency in the production of all classes of food, and that we w’ould 
have to look more and more to the stai — ami she made the statement that the 
salmon canneries bore such a favorable comi)ari.son to the vegetable and 
fruit canneries of the United Stales that there was really no comparison. 

Now, it would not have mattered about tho'^e statements if it had not been 
that salmon canning in Alaska and the UnitiMl Stall's is very largely centered in 
the State of Washington, and the injury being done by a false impression being 
spread bromhast by the report of smdi an august commission as this could 
not but attract the* attention of the world. And such a statement going out 
was bound to be detrimental to the linaiicial interests of the packer, the labor- 
ing interest of the employees, and the ability to make a living of the 5,000 
independent fishermen of the State of Washington of all kinds and character. 
Tliose people, every one of them, are laboring men. Every one of them would 
feel any injustice or Injury to the industry. 

.fust at this time, when the United States Government has gone to the ex- 
tent of Issuing a unique document ami stating the comparative food value of 
salmon, and making it unique in that it gives a number of receipts for the 
serving of it, in order to introduce it into tho.se countries through the Consular 
Service, where it has been barred by excessive dutie.s — such a statement leav- 
ing such impression as it would is bound to be injurious to both labor and 
capital and the well-being of the State, and should not be permitted to go un- 
challenged. 

I want to say there is a gentleman In the room, and I hope the commission 
will give him fiVe minutes — that wall be enough — wdio made a request at Wash- 
ington of Secretary Uedfleld personally that he would have a national in- 
vestigation of the canneries, and as a producer of Pugf^t Sound and the presi- 
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dent of the Puget Sound Canneries I want to ask you— and if I liad the right 
I would demand it of you — that you do anytliing you can to secure a complete 
and thorough national Investigation of the entire salmon canning Industry in 
Puget Sound. With that, If you have no questions, I will thank you. Will 
you i)ermit Mr. T. J. Gorman to take the next two minutes of my time? 

Chairman Walsh. We are going to adjourn now until 9.30 to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Lowman. Then let me linish the statement. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Mr. Lowman. I will make tlie statement for him. Mr. Gorman, the head of 
Gorman & Co., made the request In Secretary Hedfield’s ofhce in Washington, 
and I seconded thjit request to Secretary Redfleld personally in my own office 
ill Seattle, tliat we desired to ha\e an inv(‘siigatmn, a national investigation, 
of the entire salmon industry of Puget Sound and tlie State of Washington, 
and I sincerely hope that such an investigation will be made and that there 
will be such a complete refutation to such acts of legislation, for instance, a.s 
the recent initiative bill, wlncli secured out of 4<M),0<K) votes, after raking this 
State with a iine-tootlied comb, a nuMisly total of 32.190 signatures, and some 
of them have sworn tliey diiln’t know wlmt tliey were signing wdien they 
slgiK'd it. 

Tliank you. 

(hiairman Wat.sh. Tlie comndssion will stand adjourneil until 9.30 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1.30 o’clock p. m., Frnlay, Aug. 14, 101 1, an adjournment was 
taken until the following day, Saturday, Aug. 15, 1914, at 9.30 o’clock a. m.) 


Seattle, Wami., Hafiaday, August jr>, o. m. 

Present: Frank P. Walsh (cliairman), Conimi.ss;ioners (Jarretsou. (')’Connell, 
Commons, and Lennon. W. O. Tliompson, counsiM. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be in order. Call your wdt- 
iiess, Mr. Thompson. 

M'*. Thompson. Mr. Ernst. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. B. ERNST. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Mr. Ebns'I'. A. B. Ernst. 

Mr. Thompson. And your luisine.ss addre.ss? 

IVIr, Ernst. Olympia. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Ernsi'. Member industrial insurance eommission of this State. 

Mr. Thompson. How^ long liavc you been a member of (ia* commission? 

Mr. Ernst. Since tlie 1st of May, 1913. 

Mr. Thompson. What bu.slness w'ere you in prior U> that time? 

Mr. Ernst. Engaged In the mining business 

Mr. Thompson. I didn’t catch that. 

IMr. Ernst. Engaged in the mining business, and sliortly liefore tliat in tlie 
newspaper and printing business. 

INIr. Thompson. I understuml you have a statement that you wish to make to 
the commission. Will you please make it. 

Mr. Ernst. Why, tlie question wms raised .\e.sterday vvlien Mr. Wallace wms on 
the stand as to tlie single blank, you know, an objection to it from the laboring 
standpoint. After assuming tlie duties of conimi.s.sioner I was assigned more 
especially the office w’ork in Olympia, and In going over the details of the office 
and trying to figure out, because the law was new^ in Its operation here, and try- 
ing to see where thlng.s could be improviNl, and talking the matter over with the 
chief of the claim department and the secretary, I found we had a great deal of 
trouble in getting in blanks from w'orkmen that were injured. They didn’t seem 
to understand the law% that they had to make a report. They seemed to think if 
they reported to their employer and sometimes to the doctor that that was their 
report, and in talking it over we came to the conclusion if tlie employee’s report 
was on the back of the employer’s that the timekeeper or foreman who would 
make the report would probably say to the man, “ See here, you have to sign a 
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report, and it Is right here,” and you can get them that way. Sometimes they 
don’t understand the language and don’t read very well, and you can have them 
made out in that manner, as two reports are necessary for the claim. That was 
the only reason that tiie blank was adopted. But across the top of it was printed 
in red ink, if the workman desired he could call for this Form 22, as It is called, 
answer these questions, and return direct to the commission. The company had 
these blanks (the employee’s) and would pass them out to the men If they were 
asked for. There was no intention in any way, shape, or form to coerce the 
man from making a statement he didn’t want to make. 

We simply ligured in the office that it really helped the workman, and the 
aim in the office was to expedite the payment of money as much as possible; for 
instance, a claimant makes a claim, and he is sick and injured, he needs the 
money, and all our aim was that he would get that money, tlie compensation he 
would be entitled to, just as quickly as possible. And tids was simply one of 
the metliods that we thought would exi>edito getting the injured man his pay. 

Furtlier, the stateimjnt was made that the workman was not being treated as 
fairly as he liad been formerly. I can hardly understand that, for the reason 
that our nnnnal report shows that the average number of work days the second 
year, under the aflministration of the new commission, had increased the days 
of disability and Increased the amount of money per accident, so that rather 
than cutting men short it .s(M*med that we were more lenient with them and 
were rather going the other way. 

And as regards workingnu'u not getting wdiat is coining to them, we reopen 
hundreds of claims. Sometimes a disability does not show at the time the 
claimant Is paid for his tim(‘ lo.ss. And if we were to go into it and take up indi- 
vidual claims, we could find several hundred of them that the new commission 
opi'iied that were closivl by the former commission. I don’t mean to say in that 
at all that they were closed intentionally to cut the workman’s pay, but that they 
were simply closed hecause the acchh'ut or disability did not show. The new 
commission, wlu'never a man comes and makes that kind of a showing, reopens 
it gives him what, under the law, we ligun* h(‘ is entitled to. T can only 
cite this with regard to the treatment of the employees. During the last year 
we probably made final settlenient in more than 1,000 claims per month. The 
average accident reports run from eleven to fiftism hundri'il a month. Now, 
we make tinal settlements in about — oh, over a thousand per month. Under the 
law, each Injured wmrkrnan who is not satislied with the award made, has a 
right to app(‘al to the superior court of the county wdiere he Is. 

I w'ant to say that in checking our records not long ago. in ten months wdiere 
w^c had made tinal settlement in eleven thousand four hundred and sixty and 
odd claims there h»id been t(‘n appeals taken; one dissatisfied workman in a 
thousand. 

Now, when a commission deals betw<H’‘n the employ(T an<l the laborer and can 
make these awards so that there wdll not be more than one appeal in a thousand, 
it does seem to me tliat they aT*e meeting and trying to meet the workmen and 
give them satisfaction under the law^ 

And that w as the reason T would like to make this statement so the impression 
wouM not get out that the commission is not dealing fairly with the laboring 
man. ddie fact of it is the commission travels over a great part of the State and 
meets the men wdierever they are, meels them just us they can, and gives them 
personal attention. I want to say Iktc that there is not in all these claims 
that wo have handled while Mr. Wallace wais still on that commission wdiere 
he aske<l to have the award increased, that the other commissioners turneil it 
dowm. I want to say, too, that In that time that he made examinations like the 
other commissioners, and there was never any recommendation made by Mr. 
Wallace that wais turned dowm. 

Tiiere is nothing to show that there was any feeling, or any ill feeling, in the 
handling of claims. There wms at times disputes on this in theory, but in actual 
jiractlce, paying the men, giving tiie claimants wh.at wms due, I do not believe 
there is a record in our office, which Is open to anyone wffio wishes to see, 
where a recommendation made by Mr. Wallace wms not carried out. 

The only time, I think, that Mr. Wallace and I had a real dispute on a claim 
was that, in his absence, I made an awaird of a pension to a mother in eastern 
Washington of .$12.50 a month. Her son, 26 years of age, had been killed. The 
record showixl that he had been contributing .$2.5 a nronth toward the mother’s 
support and toward paying for some land, State land, that she was living on. 
Mr. Wallace raised the technical objection that she had a husband living, step- 
father to the boy that was killed, although he wais wortWess, was not doing any- 
<« 
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thing toward that mother’s support — that we should not allow anything to the 
mother. He wrote a letter to the attorney general, and the attorney general held 
that technically she had a man that ought to support her, but that It was 
entirely up to the commissioners whether or not under the rules she was entitled 
to this award. I made the award of $12.50 a month, and the award is still being 
paid. That is really the only dispute that we have ever carried to a final 
conclusion where Mr. Wallace was overruled. That was in giving a pension to 
a mother who w^as depending on her son. 

Now we are paying out monthly just about $100,000 to these injured workmen. 
The last six months’ average is ninety-nine thousand and six or seven hundred 
dollars. So you might call it a hundred thousand dollars. And as 1 am saying, 
the records show that the Injured workmen, the men that we come in touch wdth, 
that we settle their claims, th<‘y universally are .satisfied with the action of the 
commission and with the operation of the law. Many times they think they are 
not getting the amount that they ought to have, many times we feel we are not 
giving the men all th.at tliey should ha\e, hut the law lays down certain 
I'ules and amounts that wo try to follow out, and as near as we can we always 
give them what we can. It has been the rule with this commission and the 
former commission, I believe, to give the laboring man the lamellt of the doubt, 
if tlu'ro is any doubt, witli regard to tlie aimaint that he ought to receive. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever compoundetl any claims, Mr. Ernst? 

IMr. Eknst lU'g pardon? 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever compromised any claims? 

Mr, EkjNst. 1 do not know what you cull a comproml.se. For instance, a man 
is Injured, and he has what you w’ould call a j)ermaneiit partial disability. For 
instance, he had a broken leg, and that leg at tea* healing is not normal. We 
have th(' doctor malvo an (*xamin;il ion of that, and lie w ill say, “ Well, that Is 10 
pi'i* cent injured, or 20 ix'r <*(‘n( inluri'd,” as tlie case may \ h \ Now, then, the 
rating for the loss of a log is $1,500; 10 per cent of that woidd be a rating of 
$ir>0, and so on. I will say to the man, “Tlie doctor rates you at a 10 per cent 
loss on Hint.” Tlie man will say, “Look liere, now, it is more tlian that.” And 
he talks that way, and the man fools that w'ay, naturally. I will say, “I don’t 
know'. There is tlie doctor’s rating. He is a medical man.” Probably we have 
ail X-ray plct\ire showing wliat (he result is. The commission has one of the 
b('st X-ray machines in (lu‘ Slate, and mak(‘s tiie X ray free to tlie employee. 
I will say, “That is the rating, hut I will make tliat $200.” If you call that 
compo'iiMliiig, will'll V'C talk omt with tlo' man his injury, and we try to Judge 
how’ much he has been injured, b.iscd on tlie loss of the arm at $1,500 or the loss 
of the leg at $1,500. Everything is ratisl in proportion to that. 

(Mr. Thompson. Yon changed from tlu' individual form to the joint blank? 

i\Ir. Eunst. Yes; T made the change. 'I'iio imlividual blank Is Still in exist- 
ence. We have it yet to s^^nd to the (‘inployee, if they wish it. 

Mr. Thompson. When you made that change from the individual to the joint 
blank, did you change some of tin* <iuc^tions from one blank to the otfier ; I 
mean, did you give certain questions to be answered by the employer tliat 
formerly w'ore answered by tlie employe(‘? 

Mr. Ernst. In this way: There were some of the questions that wore hardly 
('vtm aiisvv<}red. The enijiloyiT can answer .some questions best, and w^e changed 
them, but left them on tbe one form blank and changed them only on tlie 
ot’ier. But in addition to that tbe commission got out a separate blank cover- 
ing all the questions that the labor boys wanted to ask tlie man, and this 
blank is sent to the man now wIkmi tlie tinal paynumt is made to him. l^'or- 
ineiiy some of those questions w'ere aiisw'ered on the blank application for in- 
jui'y. I can just state that wiien a man has liei'n injured and is suffering pain 
a great many of these questions are simply not aiiswi'red at all, and our records 
show that on the former blank probably 10 per cent of the men answ'ered 
certain questions, and under the wsay wo are sending them now the same ques- 
tions are answered by 00 per cent of the injured. 

Mr. Thompson. I.et me ])ut it more concretely. When you made the change 
In the form of the blank did you take the question relating to the nature of 
the accident, cause, and treatment from the employee’s form and place it on 
the employer’s form? 

Mr. Ernst. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Thompson. Questions relating to the nature of the accident, causes of 
the accident, and treatment. 

Mr. Ernst. Well, the wording of the question may have been cliangeU, but 
the statement was rigiy: there; and the employees answered how they were 
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Injured, you know, and what statement they wanted to make. The form of the 
question may liave Ix'en changed. 

Mr. Thompson. What were the reasons for any change, if you know? 

Mr. Kiinst. They were simply combining and shortening up to do away 
with some of the questions that were not answere<l. This was all done after 
consulting with the claim department and the secretary and the workers In 
the otRce and going over the claims themselves and seeing how the questions 
were answered. We ciianged the wording of some of them so as to make it 
probably more clear to answer, and some were changed in order to make the 
questions come later when he (the workman) was more clear. 

One of the questions in the blank was medical attendance. When the man 
was first injured lie had absolutely no knowledge of medical attendance. Now 
when we send the question out he is cured and ready to return to work, and 
all those questions are answered and we get that data much better than we did 
before. It was simply changing the system of getting the same result. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? Mr. Oarretson would like to ask a 
question. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Is it not true that any system that requires an em- 
ployee to sign a .statement prepared by or prepare one in the presence of the 
master or his representative, that the man, especially in minor injuries, is sub- 
jected to a form of duress? 

Mr. Ernst. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Gauuktson. If he exi>ects to retain his position in the case of 
minor injuries, Isn’t he unconsciously inlluenced by the presence of the master 
In making up the statement ? 

Mr. P]RN8T. Well, I might explain that in this way: You seem to go on the 
assumption that the enqiioyer does not want to pay the man for the injury. 
It is just the other way — we have more trouble with employers wanting to pay 
their individual emriloyees higlier than they are entitled to, because all em- 
ployers are putting into the fund. 

Commissioner (Iaruktson. I am not going on the assumption — the question is 
based on knowledge of dealings between master and man. 

Mr. Ernst. Well, the enqiloyee does not have to make out the blank th(‘re. 

Commissioner Gakrethon. How is that? 

Mr. Ern.st. The einjiloyee does not have to make out any blank with tlu' em- 
ployer if he does not want to. He is furnished his blank. It says right there 
in red jirlnting across the top 

Commissioner Gauue'i.son. Wouldn’t it be a better practice to furnish them 
separately, absolutely si'parately? 

Mr. Ernst. Well, they usually call on the employer for the blank. No work- 
man carries a blank in his pocket, expecting to be injured 

Commissioner G\rketson. Let it be through other channels he should get it. 

Mr. Ernst. Eviu’y union organization in the State that asks for these blaul« 
have them on file, and we have tliimi on file at every subotlice as well as every 
doctor. I think every doctor that treats men — the.se contract doctors in the 
camps all have these blanks on file, and they can get the blanks if they ask 
for them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Why not make it absolutely separate; no con- 
nection between the two? 

Mr. Ernst. It was simply done becau.se there are a great many foreigners 
here that don’t understand they have to make out a blank. We would have to 
write and write to them and they would say they have made it out, meaning 
that they told the doctor. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, for men of that class shouldn’t the employer 
be absolutely barred from making it out, because it is subject to abuse — a man 
that Is not familiar with the language? 

Mr. Ernst. Well, we were figuring that we simply want to get the report 
quicker and get him his money. 

Commissioner Garretson. Even though it co.sts him the money? 

Mr. Ernst. Well, of course, If you look at it that way I have simply given 
you the practice to give every injured workman the money he was entitled to 
and trying to get it to him as quickly as possible. I want to say we have 
improvetl the methods of the office in that way. 

Commissioner Garretson. Couldn’t it be made the subject of abuse? 
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Mr. Kknst. I suppose it could, but we fiud tluit the iimu that usually inukos 
it out Is the timekeei)er or the foreman on the job, that works side by side with 
the man that Is injured. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Sure; and isn’t the timekeeper the man that is 
ordinarily charged with keeping the pay roll down? 

Mr. Ernst. Well, but he has nothing to do with that 

Commissioner Garrktson. I know the pay roll doesn’t enter into this, but 
it Is the habit of action of this man. 

Mr. Ernst. W'ell, how could anything that the timekeei)er would put on 
there influence the man’s injury? 

Commissioner Garrktson. It might not Influence his injury, but it would 
prejudice his case by a statement that it was less than it was actually. 

air. Ernst. There isn’t anything under this law about whether it is the 
man’s fault or the employer’s fault or a mechanical fault. He Is still paid his 
money. 

Commissioner Garrktson. I beg your pardon. I got a cross curriMit here and 
a short circuit. Will you repiuit that? 

air. Ernst. Why, I say under the law liere it does not matter wliether it is 
the employee’s fault or the employer’s fault or a mechanical fault. 
Commission<‘r Garrktson. I know. 

air. Ernst. If the accident occurreil they are all paid, if it was during tlie 
working time. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Hut in tlie event that the man is dissatlsfled with 

his award to the degree that he would like to go into the courts 

air. Ernst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson (continuing) wouldn’t he be prejudiced by the 

original statement ho hud signed or his ca.se would be prejudiced? 
air, Ernst. No. 

Commissioner Garrktson. What kind of courts have you? 
air. Ernst. Well, I don’t scHi how it could. That award is a matter betwwn 
the commission and the man, and it is not based on the injury at the time it 
happened and the way it happened. It is based on the result of the Injury. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Wouldn’t the entire record of the case go into 
court? 

air. Ernst. Usually does, l)ut you .see it is based on this: It Is the result of 
the cldent that the commi.ssion lias to <leal with. 

Commissioner Garrktson. llul still his case might be prejudiced by state- 
ments Lhat he made? 

Mr. Ernst. No, no; becau.se 

(^)mmissioner Garrktson. It could not? 

air. Ernst. Well, as am just saying to you, the employee, no matter how 
the accident happens, is paid. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Is it a fact that the commission compounds with 
the man? 

air. Ernst. No ; not except the way I explained. We try to deal with them. 
A man comes up here with a bad foot. I sat in the office yesterday down here 
in the Alaska Building, lie came in with a bad foot. “ Well,” I say, the 
doctor gave you a rating of the loss of one-half of that foot.” He would say, 
‘‘Well, I don’t know; I don’t think that is it.” “Well,” I say, “here is what 
11 is, and there is the foot.” And so on. That is what we are allowed to pay. 
We talk these matters over. And I don’t find any compounding in that. We 
aim to agree with the man and .satisfy him. And, as I have said, we give him 
the benefit of the doubt. If we think the doctor’s rating is too close, why we 
would rather add if 50 or $100 than have him believe he didn’t get what he was 
entitled to. No compounding. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Do you ever give leas than the doctor’s rating? 

Mr. Ernst. Never have. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What is this dickering over? 

Mr. Ernst. I want to say 

Commissioner Garrktson. A question of law or a question of fact? 

Mr. Ernst. What is that? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I say what is this compounding done on — on the 
basis of a question of law or a question of fact? 

Mr. Ernst. Well, it is rather a question of fact, of what the amount of the 
Injury Is. And you naturally would expect the man who is Injured and who has 
a bad arm or a bad leg to rather feel that he has more of a disability probably 
than the other man that has not the Injury. I think that Is human nature. 
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Commissioner Garuktron. Under the terms of the law, do you believe or do 
yoii hold Hint the coniinissioii has the power, the* lej^itlnuito power, to bargain 
With that man? 

Mr. Ernst. To what? 

(Commissioner G \uretson. To bargain with him— negotiate. 

Mr. Ernst. Well, I don’t know wliat you would call bargaining. We are sup- 
posed to pay him for his disability. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Yes. 

Mr. *Eknst. Now, wc say to him, “Here is what jou are disabled, what we 
are figuring on.” 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, then, if he holds that under the law he is 
entitled to more 

Mr. Ernst. Y’es. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it then your pnninee by personal bargaining 
with him to pay him the amount you liave named, or tlie amount that he de- 
mands, or an intermediate sum between? 

Mr. Ernst. 1 think it Is entirely up to the comiiiission to pay the amount it 
believes ought to be paid to the man. 

Commissiom'r Garretson. W(‘11, then, shoiihl it not always be fixed by the 
commission and not subject to negotiation? 

Mr. Ernst. It is usually fix<‘d by the eommisslon. Now, .sometimes when we 
get an injun'd man, eoria'.spondmice will ('iisue. d'he man was imt seen; he was 
rated strictly on tlie doctor’s rating; the commission may see him afterwards 
and beliieo tlie doctor’s rating was too close and raise die doctor’s rating. I 
have done that several times. I have never lowered it. 

Coirimissioner Garret.son. Have you ever placed the commission in the posi- 
tion by tills compounding or hargniiiing that it couhl lie cliurgod with more or 
less justice that you were attempting to make a good showing for an economic 
administration and tlicri'hy invading fhe right or interest of the injured man? 

Mr. Ernst. No; I think if any (.‘liarge could he made, it would be made that 
we wore rather paying more' than li'ss, h(‘cause if you don’t lower tlie doctor’s 
rating, and rather raise it, you are certainly not doing the man an injustice. 

Gommlsslonor Garretson. You have absolute faith in the doctor’s examina- 
tion? 

Mr. I'Irnst, Well, we have to judge according to the professional man to a 
certain (‘Xtent. We liave tlie X-ray maclilne and get plates made and we see 
the cmidltion.s. We have tlie same medical adviser that was with the commis- 
sion since the beginning of the law. He is still the medical adviser of the 
commission. 

Commissioner Garretson. How wide has your experience been witli pliysl- 
cians’ examinations? 

Mr. Ernst. Well 

Commissioner Garretson. How many years and in what numbers? 

Mr. Ernst. Oh, mostly during this last year in connection witli this work, 
and of course as we have to deal with doctors more or less during our lives. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you would not count it a matter of surprise 
that a man that had dealt witii them as an ofliclal of an insurance company for 
30 years might be sona^wbat skeptical of the infallibility of tlieir findings? 

I\rr. Ernst. T don't tidnk there is anyone infallible. 1 think we are all sub- 
ject to making mistakes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tiiat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Ernst. Here is tlie blank. 

(The paper so presented, eiitilleil “ Form 22. Tlie Industrial Insurance Com- 
mission of the State of Washington— Workman’s Claim for Compensation,” was 
submitted in printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WARREN D. LANE. 

Mr. Thompson. Your name, please? 

Mr. Lane. Warren D. Lane. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address and your business? 

Mr. Lane. No. 711 White Building, attorney. 

Mr. Thompson, You are on what commission ; the State commission of unem- 
ployment? 

Mr. Lane. No, sir ; it is a city committee. 

Mr. Thompson. You are on that committee? 
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Mr. Lane, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the purpose and scope of that committee? 

Mr. Lane. That was a committee appointed by the Central Council of Social 
Agencies at the suggestion of the chief of police, during the last winter, to look 
Into the conditions of unemployment and to help to alleviate those conditions 
if it was possible, and to make any recommendations we thought that would help 
to alleviate them. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you make any recommendations? 

Mr. Lane. We made our report to the Central Council. 

Mr, Thompson. Have you a copy of that report here? 

Mr. Lane. I have not. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to furuLsh the commission wiUi that 
report? 

Mr. Lane. I would. 

Mr. Thompson. Tleased to have you <lo that. 

Mr, Lane. I was not chairman of the committee, but T i)r(‘pared the written 
report. 

Mr. Thompson. I will suspend my examination here, and Prof. Commons will 
take it up. 

Commissioner Commons. What were the main points in your report? 

Mr. Lane. We reported the conditions as we found them here, and then made 
some suggestions as to what we tlionght might be done to alleviate the local 
conditions not only for this year hut for the coining years. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the condition as to the number of unem- 
ployed? 

Mr. Lane. There were no satisfactory statistics that could be obtained on 
that question. It would be largely a matter of estimate to say how many unem- 
ployed men there wore. Of course we found delinitcly a certain number ot 
unemployed men at the Hotel de Gink and also at the Brotherhood League, but 
that was, of course, u per cent of the whole of the unemployed. We also wore 
waited upon by a committee representing the umunploycMl Seattle citizens. 
There was a committee of 80 or 40 xvaited upon us and said tliey represented 
125 family men in Seattle who were out of employment. We investigated the 
Hotel de Gink to sec its plan of operation. 

CoiLniissloncr Commons. What did your Investigation of this Hotel de Gink 
show to its financial support and the use of its funds? 

Mr. Lane. The investigation showed that (lie hotel had cared for about twenty- 
two hundred men at different times. Of course they were not all there at the 
time. There were peiiiaps three or four hundiMHl there at a time. That the 
rent of the building had been paid by the Central I.ahor Council, ,$55 a month; 
that otherwise the institution was self-supporting; that tln^y had furnished 
70,(X)0 meals; that they had earned their money by clearing lands and doing 
such work as they could pick up arouml town, esjxjclally on Western Avenue, 
where they would sort vegetables and get “ seconds ” for their work ; they would 
carry their fuel from buildings which were being torn down, and so they man- 
aged to support tliemselves. Wo looked over Ihe hooks, and I don’t tlilnk there 
was a dollar or a cent that was misappropriated. Nobody In connection wdth It 
was allowed to have a cent’s salary. Mr. Pauly donated his services. We found 
that the discipline in the Institution w^as excellent; the men had to be In at 
10.30 at night, and any man that was out— the books showed whether he was in 
or out. The question was raised some time when there were some burglaries in 
town and some holdups whether or not the men at (Ids Institution might not be 
responsible for those. Of course if anything occurred after 10.30 at niglit their 
books would show whether a certain man was in. But Sergt. Kyan, of the police 
force, was stationed there, and in conversation with him he told me that all the 
time he was there he had never found it necessary to interfere in the interest of 
discipline; that he considered the discipline perfect; and that at one time, to 
satisfy themselves, without any notice whatever they made a search of the whole 
building, and said they didn’t And so much as a penknife that didn’t belong there. 
The sanitary conditions were good; everything was kept scrupulously clean. 
The men’s clothes were dry steamed when they came in, and altogether It im- 
pressed me as a very interesting and Instructive social experiment. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any Idea what proportion of the unem- 
ployed they took care of? 

Mr. Lane. Well, they took care of more men than the Brotherhood League 
did ; those were the only two places where large numbers were taken care of. 
If I were to make an estimate, including not only homeless men but all others 
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In the city, I would say that there wwe probably fifteen hundred to two thousand 
unemployed in the city at one time. 

Commissioner Commons. Fifteen hundred to two thousand altogether? 

Mr. Lane. Yes ; and they would take care of ihrcn? or four or five hundred at 
a time, so that perhaps they might have taken care of one-fourth of the unem- 
ployed. If a man came into their institution that was not found worthy, he 
would be put out. If he was not ready to respond to work when it was offered, 
they would not have him there. 

Commissioner Commons- What agency took care of that class? 

Mr. Lane. They would generally drift down to the Brotherhood League or 
Salvation Army or the Volunteers. 

Commissioner Commons. Did the police department take care of any? 

Mr. Lane. Well, not that I know of. The police, of course, were interested 
in the matter; the chief was particularly interested In the matter, and it was at 
his suggestion that our committee was formed. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you make any recommendation regarding the 
continuance of this kind of organization like this Hotel de Gink? 

Mr. Lane. The report of the subcommittee which made tlu' investigation was 
that it was worthy of our support; that is, our moral support. That is all, as 
I understand it, that they wanted. Mr. Pauly says If tin' ])eople of (his city will 
lend this Institution their moral support they will make It absolutely self- 
supporting. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you mak(‘ any larommemlation toward a mu- 
nicipal lodging house? 

Mr. Lank. I don’t think w(‘ recommende<l a municipal lodging house? 

Commissioner Commons. On what grounds? 

Mr. Lane. Well, it is somewhat of a qm^stion how good a thing a municipal 
lodging house is. I have no objection to one if properly conducted. I believe, 
however, in dealing with the unemployed that the very first thing that is neces- 
sary is to classify the unemployed. When you undertake to put all them, as 
you might say, “ all cats in the same .sack,” and deal with them all in the same 
way, injustice is sure to result, and if a man is honest and willing to work and 
Just simply unfortunate, to trout him in the .same way you would a bum or a 
tramp would bo unjust and would be demoralizing to him. So I would think 
that a municipal lodging house or a labor colony would be a desirable thing for 
certain classes of the unemployed. Those that are able and willing to work 
ought to have a chance to work. The first tiling to do for them, the right thing 
to do fur them, is to give them a job and md send thcun to any municipal lodging 
house or farm colony. Those who are unable to work ought to be treated as un- 
fortunates, cared for, and that taken into account. Those wdio can work and 
won’t work, there is another class of treatment for them. I can not see how 
you can deal fairly with the unemployed at all until you are able to face everj 
man with a job. 

For instance, if a man comes to you on the street and asks you for something 
to get a meal, of course there might be the presuraiition that that man is not 
worthy from the fact that he is begging on the street. But then perhaps after 
you have talked with him you do not feel .sure but what he is worthy after all. 
He may be an exception. If you are In a position to say, now, “ Here, you can 
get work at a certain place,” you have got him classified. If he wants it, he will 
take it. If he doesn’t want to work, it will show he is not worthy. So I would 
say the first thing In caring for the unemployed is to classify them and to treat 
each class in the way that his particular clas.s calls for. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you investigated private agencies, private em- 
ployment agencies? 

Mr. Lank.. No; I have not. All I know about that is hearsay. I know it has 
been a very common source of serious complaint, about the employment agencies, 
and it has Come to me from .so many different sources, so frequently and so 
directly, that I have believed that there was just cause of complaint. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you investigated the public employment 
agencies ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes ; to some extent. 

Commissioner Commons. What wwe your findings there? 

Mr. Lane. We did not make any findings In the matter. The public employ- 
ment office, as has been shown here before in testimony that has been given 
here, under present conditions is perhaps not in a position to compete with 
private agencies; that is, it is i^erhaps not used by the emifioyer like the 
private agency. • 
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Mr. Lane, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the purpose and scope of that committee? 

Mr. Lane. That was a committee appointed by the Central Council of Social 
Agencies at the suggestion of the chief of police, during the last winter, to look 
Into the conditions of unemployment and to help to alleviate those conditions 
if it was possible, and to make any recommendations we thought that would help 
to alleviate them. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you make any recommendations? 

Mr. Lane. We made our report to the Central Council. 

Mr, Thompson. Have you a copy of that report here? 

Mr. Lane. I have not. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to furuLsh the commission wiUi that 
report? 

Mr. Lane. I would. 

Mr. Thompson. Tleased to have you <lo that. 

Mr, Lane. I was not chairman of the committee, but T i)r(‘pared the written 
report. 

Mr. Thompson. I will suspend my examination here, and Prof. Commons will 
take it up. 

Commissioner Commons. What were the main points in your report? 

Mr. Lane. We reported the conditions as we found them here, and then made 
some suggestions as to what we tlionght might be done to alleviate the local 
conditions not only for this year hut for the coining years. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the condition as to the number of unem- 
ployed? 

Mr. Lane. There were no satisfactory statistics that could be obtained on 
that question. It would be largely a matter of estimate to say how many unem- 
ployed men there wore. Of course we found delinitcly a certain number ot 
unemployed men at the Hotel de Gink and also at the Brotherhood League, but 
that was, of course, u per cent of the whole of the unemployed. We also wore 
waited upon by a committee representing the umunploycMl Seattle citizens. 
There was a committee of 80 or 40 xvaited upon us and said tliey represented 
125 family men in Seattle who were out of employment. We investigated the 
Hotel de Gink to sec its plan of operation. 

CoiLniissloncr Commons. What did your Investigation of this Hotel de Gink 
show to its financial support and the use of its funds? 

Mr. Lane. The investigation showed that (lie hotel had cared for about twenty- 
two hundred men at different times. Of course they were not all there at the 
time. There were peiiiaps three or four hundiMHl there at a time. That the 
rent of the building had been paid by the Central I.ahor Council, ,$55 a month; 
that otherwise the institution was self-supporting; that tln^y had furnished 
70,(X)0 meals; that they had earned their money by clearing lands and doing 
such work as they could pick up arouml town, esjxjclally on Western Avenue, 
where they would sort vegetables and get “ seconds ” for their work ; they would 
carry their fuel from buildings which were being torn down, and so they man- 
aged to support tliemselves. Wo looked over Ihe hooks, and I don’t tlilnk there 
was a dollar or a cent that was misappropriated. Nobody In connection wdth It 
was allowed to have a cent’s salary. Mr. Pauly donated his services. We found 
that the discipline in the Institution w^as excellent; the men had to be In at 
10.30 at night, and any man that was out— the books showed whether he was in 
or out. The question was raised some time when there were some burglaries in 
town and some holdups whether or not the men at (Ids Institution might not be 
responsible for those. Of course if anything occurred after 10.30 at niglit their 
books would show whether a certain man was in. But Sergt. Kyan, of the police 
force, was stationed there, and in conversation with him he told me that all the 
time he was there he had never found it necessary to interfere in the interest of 
discipline; that he considered the discipline perfect; and that at one time, to 
satisfy themselves, without any notice whatever they made a search of the whole 
building, and said they didn’t And so much as a penknife that didn’t belong there. 
The sanitary conditions were good; everything was kept scrupulously clean. 
The men’s clothes were dry steamed when they came in, and altogether It im- 
pressed me as a very interesting and Instructive social experiment. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any Idea what proportion of the unem- 
ployed they took care of? 

Mr. Lane. Well, they took care of more men than the Brotherhood League 
did ; those were the only two places where large numbers were taken care of. 
If I were to make an estimate, including not only homeless men but all others 
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nnd he can’t board himself ; tliat is, for less than that. So when they only allow 
$10 he has to pay a tribute of .$10 for the privilepre of hoarding at home. 

Now, in regard to pay day : The pay day Is siippose<i to be on the first Satur- 
day after the 10th, but in many instances often it happfms that it is the second 
Saturday after the 10th. In between those times no cash has been paid. In 
fact, notice appears on the cashier’s windows reading something like this: 

“ Pay day the 22d ; no cash will be paid until then. For coupons call next 
window.” 

This [indicating] is one of the coupons. They are i.ssued from $1 to $20. 
Tills is ma<le to compel tliose people to buy their groceries in those stores. 

(The couiion book referred to, reading ‘‘The coupons in this book are good 
only for merchandise a I the store of (trays Harbor (Jommcrcial Co. $1.00. Not 
transferable,” was submit t('d in printed form.) 

The statement was niaile that the company had three stores. The fact is 
they have got five stores. In a little town from twelve to fourteen hundred 
inliabilants, w’hy is tills doni'? Why fi\e stores In a town of twelve hundred 
Inhabitants? Th(*y have a general merchandise store; they have a furnishing 
goods store'; tlu'y have a cash groci'ry store; they have an extra meat store; 
any they have another store, furniture and stuff, such things as that. But this 
furniture store lias no special attention to it. 

Clialrman AValsii. Couid you lile that w'lth the commission? 

Mr. Distlek. Yes, sir. Now, in regard to the coupon book, one more inter- 
esting point; When a man wants cash In lietwa'en times, they take these coupon 
books and go to the saloons, and the saloons discount them for *20 cents on the 
dollar. Tlie saloon occupies — the buildings are owned by the (kunmerclal Co., 
three out of four saloons. Cenerally they are old, poor buildings, but they pay 
a high rent, and by gi'tting this di.scount on the poor laboring man, for 80 cents 
on the dollar, and then turning it over to the company for a dollar, of course, it 
reduces their rent. Then, too, the fact tliat tlu'y are renting from the Com- 
mercial Co. makes ttu'in subservient to tlu' company, and they will do what the 
company asks them In cases of election, etc. 

Now, in tile last tw’o months that has been remedied to this effect, that a 
man is allowed to draw once in belwiH'ii pay day, but his cash is limited; he 
must bring the timeki'ciier’s stateiiu'nt that he has a certain amount of money 
coming; tlien he is allowed to draw' some of his cash money. 

Now, about liospital fees; Tlu'y only charge 50 ci'iits hospital fees, but there 
is nothing, as wais stated hero tiie other <hiy in regard to these hospital tickets, 
a man pays — if he goes to work on the last few da\s of any month, lie is 
charged 50 cents, and he Is charged .50 cents again if he works several days 
in the next new month. That niaki's it a dollar If he works tlie 10 days. lie 
pays a dollar to the ho.spital fund for nu'dical aid, and this won’t amount to 
much, either. But their own timekei'iier has made statements that there was 
as many as 3,(X)0 men on the pay roll in one month. Labor leaders have in- 
vestigated that year.s ago, and they found as many as 2,500 on the pay roll 
ill one monih. So every position is filled so often; if it is filled five times, 
the hospital fee amounts to $2.-50 instead of 50 cents. In other w'ords, they 
contract for the hospital, doidor and hospital — and I will say the hospital 
doctors are very good ; I have no complaint to make of them at all — but I do 
not believe that the hospital or the doctor gets all the money that they collect 
from these laboring men. 

When tho.se nu'n are sent by employment agencies — that is the greatest in- 
justice ever praclici'd on labor; I know there has been much testimony, and 
w'e have gotten afildavits many different times sent to officials, but no relief. 
These men have been sent out for a certain job. Last Sunday I met a man 
who said he had been sent down there to get a position as machinist at $40 
or $50 a month. Wlien he got there there was no such position. They asked 
him to work in the mill for $20 a month and board. At first he w'ent to work — 
he didn’t know tliat he wa.s not going to get $40 a month. Then he found he 
wms only going to get $‘26, and he went to the time office and asked about it, 
and they said, ” Yes ; that is all you get.” So he went away. 

I want to call attention to another interesting point : The former prosecuting 
attorney, W. E. Campbell, of Hoquiam, Wash., told me last Saturday that he 
had all the information that there w^as collusion between the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co. and the employment offices, and there was also collusion be- 
tween the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. and the railroads, but he wouldn’t give 
that testimony to me. He would give it to this commission if he was subpoenaed 
to do so. 
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Now, the fact is these men are sent down and the baggage is held. The 
railroad company keeps the baggage in their baggage room. If a man wants 
to take out his working clothes, lie must leave ids other clothes he wears in 
that baggage room. It is taken out and put in under supervision of some of 
the officials there. That is what the railroad companies do. 

The prosecuting attorney further told me — I was aware of the fact that 
a great many boys are sent down to work at $10 a month and board; if they 
don’t board, 'they get $20. We have some in our neighborhood getting $20 a 
month, but that proves again they only allow $10 a month for board. Last 
month’ one of these boys was sent down for a certain Job. When he came down 
he \sas put on machinery. He had never workcnl on machiiuTy before, and 
they are crippled up; they are not experienced with this machinery— -they get 
their fingers cut off ami crippled to a great extent. The worst part of it is 
that after working a couple of days they send them off again. This prosecuting 
attorney said that while .some of these bo.vs have bad reputations, yet some of 
them were hoiu'st boys and never liad dom* anything wrong; but they had 
been dischargi'd without any money and for no particular cause. 

A boy w’alking across the briilge had some money in his pocket. One of these 
boys came along, hud had nothing to eat, and he jumped on this fellow and 
lield him up. Ht' made a confession; he hml nev(‘r done anything like that 
before. This condition makes criminals. There is lots of other information 
you might get from prosecuting attorneys there. This commission would send 
a special agent down theiu', unbeknown to the comiiany, ami get Information 
where they could get it, not from the company, ]>ut from the men around In 
town. 

Now, when a man gets down there he is met at the depot by a rooming-house 
bo.ss. The company owns the rooming house. I don’t wmnt to go into that 
matter ; we have mentioned that before. Hut this man has to sign an order 
tor one wa^ek’s lodging. If he stays long enough, the lodging ordcT is paid to the 
rooming house boss. Om* of tho.se bosses told me that he had lost not less than 
$50 from the imai who did not stay long enough to pay off their rooming order 
that they had given him; that the company would always deduct their own 
exiienses. railroad fare, and so on, from the money before tliey would pay 
these rooming-house charges. 

A u)th(‘r point is that hardly anybody can get a Job without a slip from an 
emplo merit agimcy. This same man told me he had five men laying tliere in 
his looming house for tlirei^ wei'ks. Tlu'y couhl not get a Job on account of 
the fact they liad not come from the employment agency. The company was 
hiring men every liay, men coming in every day, and they were giving them 
Jobs. These men had no slips and could not get a j<*b. Tlie marshal told me 
the same thing. He said the men were tluTe, and they were hiring men all 
the time, but they wouldn’t give these men a Job on a(‘count of the fact they 
did not come from the employment agtaicies. lie was kei'plng the men in Jail 
overnight, and had the restaurant furnish the meals so they would not starve. 

Now, this baggage is held, A man will nnU'em his baggage if he has a possible 
chance; he will work long enough to redeem it. I liave seen photographs at 
drays Hariior wiiere wagonloads of 2(K) pi(‘C(‘s of baggage was hauled from 
(’.osmopolis to the railroad station in another town and shipped away. Second- 
hand dealers had bought it. Since then they have sold them more secretly. 
At the present day the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. has a pile of stuff set 
up which belongs to them poor fellows, that they had taken away from those 
poor fellows illegally. And this is done in tln‘ United State.s. 

There are other things that are bad, that are real important about this 
mess-house condition. For instance, in the wintertimt' it often happens that 
a rmin only works nine hours a day, on accounl it gets dark too early and they 
can not see in the yards. So if after a man works 10 days, nine hours 
each day, he has practically lost one day, and he gets paid according to that. 
But they charge liim that one ilay's board extra. On the other hand, they are 
making a practice of working a man what they call tive-quarters time; tliat 
is, 12i hours a day. So after a man works four days tive-quarter time he has 
put in five days’ time, and they do not allow him for any extra board. That 
is another point. In other wa)rds, the company gains one day’s board in four, on 
account of the man gets a dollar a day and board, and he has workc^l five days 
and only gets four days’ board. In fact, a man gets less for overtime than he 
does for actual time. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— toI 5 19 
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And the living conditions — I won’t say anything about the rooming houses 
and other tilings. Tlie company has a gowl many cabins. I have measured 
them, and (hey measure on the outside 12J by 6^. 

Tliey have a good many of them around town, but in one particular place 
then* are 15 cabins on a plot of ground 50 by 120. It Is the back part of some 
lot: there is a dwelling house owned by the Commercial Co. in the front, and 
the pack part of the lot toward the alley Is where these two rows of cabins are 
(HI a piece of ground 50 by 120. The cabins are cheaply constructed; they have 
a partition, but without a door in the center, which divides it Into two rooms, 
and there are two windows, one in the front and one in the hack. These cabins 
art* rented to men for $3 a montli in these parllcular places, Tlie cabins are 
dlvidesl by a sidewalk, 14 feet wide, and the whole is surrounded by a tight 
board fence 8 feet high, with an opening to the street, a 4-fo()t opening. These 
15 cabins have one toihd together with two .seats. They have one hydrant with 
a iialf-lnch supply pijie. Tin* (‘ondition of these cubin'^ is extremely tlltli,>. 
The odor and what you can see with your (\ves is very bad. It has alrea{iy 
been admitted In one place they have nine beds In one room, and In the other 
five, but I won’t go Into that. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, your report, it appears, is full of details, and we Iiave 
our Investigator right here on the ground, and suppo.se you just submit that 
rei>ort and we will mala* a (l(*tailed Investigation of that now, b('‘fore we leave 
this country. It is not that I want to hurry you, but I think it can be coveriHl 
more sclentitically and with better satlsfa('tion of >our s(‘lf and the ('ommission. 

Mr. Distler. All right. There* is iu><t one proposition I want to state. 

Chairman Walsh. (Jo ahead and state your other proposition, or anything you 
wish to state for that riiatt(*r, but 1 think we cun do this in that way and it 
will be more satisfactory. 

Mr. Distj.er. I want to file with tlie commission an open U*tter, a circidar, 
which we sent to the governor and State rer>resentativ(‘s of the State of Wa.sh- 
ington. It was sent by the ('Jltiz(*ns Progn'ssive Club, of Cosmopolis. This 
letter Is signed by O. A. B(*rgland, H. W. Stengel, and (Christopher Schock, 
executive cominltbv. 

(Chairman Walsh. What date? 

Mr. Disti.er. This was in 1912, when the legislature was in session last. 

(The letter referred to was submlttiMl in printed form.) 

Mr. Dtstier. We asked these men to relieve tlM‘se conditions. I want to state 
that Gov. Hays promised the labor organizatlim to do all he could, and to 
make a recommendation to the l(*gislature for relief. When the time of the 
legislature meeting came he had clmng(*d his mind. Now, we have this before 
these State officers, and so far nothing has been done, but I would like to file It 
with the commission. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Very good. 

Mr. DisTr.EiL I want to read just one more report to show the conditions and 
the result of this affair at Cosmopolis. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. Distler. we have a rule that all documentary evidence 
must be fil(*d. We havi* applltNl it ever since yesterday morning to the witnesses. 
I don’t want to limit you, but if it is a document you will have to de.scribe 
It, not read it. 

Mr. Distler. Well, it is pretty hard to understand. Of the 650 men employed 
in 1913 — I will get the date. 

Chairman Walsh. You may get the date out of there for any statement; that 
is all right. 

Mr. Distler. The company has only 18 men with families which own their 
home in Cosmopolis. 

Chairman Wai.sh, How Is that; I didn’t catch it? Eighteen men with fam- 
ilies out of how many employees? 

Mr. Distler. Six hundred and fifty. The United States census report shows 
the condition — that is, from 19(X) to 1910 the town of Cosmopolis Increased 120 
in population. At the same time the last United States census was made there 
were three railroad camps temporarily located in Cosmopolis, so the actual 
effect was we didn’t have any increase at all, although Honulam, under the same 
conditions and not as favorably located as (Cosmopolis, ha.s had a tremendous 
increase of population. 

Now, In the same period of time, 1900 to 1910. the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co. more than doubUnl their plant, and still there was no increase in population. 
That shows the effect it has on our Government. 

Chairman W.^sh. Does that give those figures In the**e? 
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Mr. Distleb. Yes, sir ; they are in there. I don't go behind these men. 
I believe these men are responsible and not tlie (Commercial Co. 

I have written an open letter to W. H. Talbot, Fred Talbot, and A. W. 
Jackson, and others, offiL-ers of the (Jrays Harbor Commercial O)., of San 
Francisco and Cosmopolis, dated May lb, 1911, in which I apix^al to them. 
I say: “Why continue to undermine the Government with the mess house? 
W'hy don’t you us honest men make your money out of the lumber business as 
tiie otlier mills do?” This is the only mill tliat doe.s that. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t catch that, and probably some of the other com- 
missioners did not. You live at (Co.smopolis, do you? 

Mr. Distler. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. What is your business, Mr. Distler? 

Mr. Disti.kr. Well, I attend to my oun real estate Just now. 1 have worke<i 
in lumber camps a?j<l work<xJ in sawmills simv I first came liere. I worked Hi 
liours per day in a sawmill. 

Chairman Wai.^iH. You are a former workman your.seif? 

Mr. Di.stler. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. And have made some accumuiatlons? 

Mr. Distler, I have cleared more land tiian the next man. When a man 
si>eaks of going on land, T know It costs an acre to clear the land. That 
is what it costs Tlie land has got io clear itself. It has got to lie there for 
years and years after it Ims been logged off and burned over. Then it has got 
to clear itself. But talk about clearing a piece of grcx^n land, It costs $250 
an acre. 

Mr. THOMcsOiN. Mr. Dist'er, have you had any personal dealings with this 
company? 

Mr. Di.sti.er. Yes; for instance, I ileal with them now. If I can’t buy my 
things from the olher grocery store, I deal witli tliein. 

Mr, Thompson. .Inst answer it iirielly. There are some facts I am anxious 
to get at. You do deal with them? 

l\Ir. Distler. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. Have you iuni any personal controversies about your own 
p<*rsonal matters with the company at any time? 

Mr. Distler. T liave nol 

(dndrman Walsh. Su>, I don’t think we care for that, Mr. Thompson. 
I supj>^>se that is admitted, hut \\Le don’t care for tliat, because we only investi- 
gate the facts reganlle.ss ; it don’t make any difference. 

Mr. Disii.ER. I want to say tlie present manager has relieved — lias moilerated 
some of the evils. The I’ermor manager w'as a goinl deal worse than this one i». 

Mr. Thompson. The ciiairman says you iie<si not answer that anyway, so 
that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson wants to ask a question. 

Commissioner (dAURET.sox. Mr. Distler, vvlien men apply there at Cosmopolis 
for employment and tliey are refusiMl employment, wldle a regular supply of 
men is coming in from employment agencies, wluit is your opinion as to why 
these men are refused employment? 

Mr Di.stler. Dn account of not coming from tlie employment agency. 

(tommi.ssloner (iAURETsoN. Well, what underlies tliat? 

Mr. Distler. Wliy, that is a strong indication tiiat there is a collusion 
lietween tlie eniployiiieiit agem-ies ami tills Commercial Co. I have seen as 
many as 50 men hud off to make room for others coming in. 

Cornmi.ssloner Garret.son, Tliat is all. 

(’hainiian Walsh. Tliat is all, thank you, Mr. Distler. 

Mr. Di.sti,er. This is my report 

(The paix^rs so jire.senteil were marked “Distler exhibit.” They consist of 
a printed paper entitled “ An Open Letter,” dnteil Cosmopolis, Wash., May 15, 
1911, and two papers whicli are printetl among the exhibits at the end of this 
subject. ) 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Mr. McGill. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. OSCAR H. McOILI. 

Mr. Thompson. You may give us your name. 

Uev. McGill. Oscar H. McGill. I live in Seattle. I am social-service sec- 
letary of the Methmiist Church. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t catch you. 
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Rev. McdiLL. I am under the home mission hoard as social-service secre- 
tary. I visit the camps, and I am familiar with and put In all my time in log- 
ging and mining camps. 

I\Ir. Tno.MeHON. Nfvw, Mr. McGill, will you tell us what you have to say to 
this commission in regard to industrial conditions in these camps? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If you please. 

Rev. McGill. I would say that there has been considerable discussion in- 
dulged in as to the peculiarities of the logging man, and that sort of thing, 
which is entirely beside the question. 

I notice st'veral of tiie men who have spoken of it here — Mr. Rucker made 
tlie statement that tlu' nu'u in Washington, the emj)loyees of the logging 
camps and mills of Wasidngton were the highest-grade workingmen in the 
world. Mr. Rucker, as is well known, conducts one of the cleanest and hest- 
(onducted camps In the State of Washington or anywhere. He has no trouble 
with his men. T have been to his camj) different times. His men live in nice 
homos around there. He employs marrhsl men. H(‘ doesn’t discharge them. 
Positions are at a premium. And when other camps an* shut down and other 
mills have dlfliculty in gidting imai, he has no ditliculty. The fa(“t is, these men 
are susceptible to kindness and to treatment just like other Imman beings, 1 be- 
lieve the cause of discontent very largely — there is much discontent — I b(‘li(‘ve 
It is because these workingmen have b(‘en exploited in a way that is simply 
lndescribal)le, sir. I b<‘li('ve that tin' tnaitment they have had has made Ihmn 
Independent, very indepmuhait, b(‘cause their rights have been utterly ignored. 

What is needed is more democracy. Wlum a man will own, as tin' owikt of 
these logging canqis does, a wliole commuidty, a wiiole town, and refuses to 
allow discussion, refuses to allow- his men to organize, to meet togetlier; ret uses 
to allow men to come In ami a<l<lress them, and if men come to address them 
they must go out on tlie public road or go off somewhere — meet out, as they 
do, in almost all thos(‘ logging camps — he is wrong. In many of thorn there 
is absolutely no allow anci* for the men to oi*ganize. I was in a place just a 
short time ago whei’e tliey would not allow’ a urdon man to walk across the 
dock. 

Ghalrman Walsh. Wliere was that? 

Rev. M('GiJ-i.. Poi’t Ang('lus 

Ghalrman Walsh. Who was it? 

Rev. McGtlIv. The mill company. None of the longshoremen. That is nothing 
new. Why, Mr. Pat<‘rson right here, refused a man with a union button to 
freight during a strike, or for some time, or union men to work 
or go across his pi'eniises. And that is not anything new. 

The fact of the matter is the men of this (-ountry — the workmen — are intrdli- 
) ent men. Tliey have laaid. Tliey do read. They think. And the employment 
otiice, private employment olllce, and tlu‘ graft ot the doctors which amounts to 
an enormous amount, and the treatment these men receive In the bunk houses, 
and the fact that at the end of the y<'ar tiuw come out w’ithout money, em- 
bitters them. 

These are .seasonal trades. Tliese imai come out knowing that they have 
worked and have worked hard, d’liey work long hours, 10 or 12 hours a day. 
They climb these mountains before daylight in time to get up there in the 
rain — and it rains here out in those mountains; they climb the mountains and 
get up there in time for da\'ight to go to work— a long day until dark, and 
then they come down at night. 

And then tliey stay in these bunk houses. I have seen b.unk houses quarter- 
ing 16 to 20 men without a single wimlow- in it. Tliey build these bunk houses 
with the bunks built In as part of the house; build them right down against 
the floor, in a row -and here is a bunk, and here, and here. Tliere are eight- 
four here and four above, and across the end the same, and across the sides, 
and not much room to go up and down. Often liown in the middle of the house 
there is a double row’ of bunks. These men live in them ; ami there are no 
chairs, often no fable. Up on the Mlhvaukee they have seven or eight bunk 
hou.ses that are made large enough to hold KX) men, and the bunks are built 
into the wall. There is no wjiy of scrubbing the floor or cleaning it. Those 
bunk houses arc 5 or 6 years ohl. I don’t know just how old, but It is a num- 
ber of years since they started to work. 

(■Commissioner (’ommons. Are those construction camps or lumber camps? 

Rev. McGill. Those are construction camps, it just occurred to me. This 
Is a series of large bunk houses, some of them containing from 60 to 80 or 90 
men. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. This is on construction work on the railroad? 

Rev. McGill. Yes; but it is the same thing, Professor, it is the same thing. 
The point that strikes me is that of the constant injustice to these men. May 
I give you an instance in this case up here? It is construction work. The 
men are sent out from the employment office here and put on railroad cars, 
and they can’t ride when they go out; they can’t ride on the ordinary cars. 
I rode up with them a short time ago and there was twice as many men in 
the baggage car as there shouhl have been in there. Tliey had their beds and 
stuff piled in the .seats, and there was not room to sit down or scarcely t(> 
stand up. There was twice as many men in there as there should have been. 

In the car I was in there wert? seven or «dght people. Some of tlu)S(‘ men 
wanted to go back and sit in there with us, but they were not allowed to do so. 
A number of them came back ami they were forced forward. A number re- 
fused to go, and the conductor and brakemen forctal them out and one man 
they just dragged through tind u.s(*d language tliat was unprintable, in handling 
them. The men ven* given to understand that they were not to ride with the 
ordinary people, they were to ride in the baggage (‘ar. It is such treatment ns 
this that makes tlu'se men bitter. In the camps there is more or less of what 
is known as welfare work, Y. M. C. A. work, and that sort of thing. There 
is one camp at Rellingham that 1ms a large buihling built 

(’ommissloner ()'( 'onnlll. What does the Y. M G. A. do? 

Rev. McGtlt.. Th(‘y have a general secretary, Mr. Goodall, who has charge 
of four Stales, and he goes if h(‘ is smit for by the ownu'r of the mill company 
or cam{)S and estalilishes a camp Y. M. A. Tlu‘y build a Imllding and then 
they jiay the secretary $75 a month. They pay the S(*cretary — ^Ir. Goodall 
furnishes tlie man — and the company i»ays the si‘cretary, and he comes In and 
often he helps to work on ch-rical work or seating logs or something like that. 

Commissioner O’Conn lll. The secretary does? 

R(‘V. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Ckmirnissioner O’Connell. Is that welfare work? 

Rev. McGill. Welt, no; that is not w(‘lfare work, but I know some of them 
do that. 

Coimnissiorier O’tkiNNKi.L. What do tlH*y really do? What do they do for 
the people, the jieople that nmlly do s(*ale logs? 

Ib'v. McGill. They have phonographs and come to the city and from the 
luibiic library gc*t a lor of iiooks and a big number of old magazines and put 
tlu>m 111 there, ami this plac(‘ is l(*ft open, and they have a pool room, and the 
men pay a dollar a month rmanliership. 

Commissioner G’Connh.l. For this welfar(‘ work? 

R(‘V. IMcttiLL. They pa> this for welfare work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men have to iiay for everything? 

Uc‘V. Mc’Gill. The company pa,\s the .secretary’s salary. <and the secretary 
is undm* th(‘ diro<‘(lon of the company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where doc'S this dollar a month go? 

Rev. McGiil. To the payment of Imying books and phonograph records and 
that sort of thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I’liat would buy a lot of phonograph records. 

Rev. McGill. I have here a letter that I will submit, if you jilease, Mr. 
Chairman, from a mill owner who writes a letter to the general secretary, 
stating why he is displeased and why he refuses to continue to pay for the 
services of the secretary. It wmuld be very Interc^sting to read that, if you 
care to have me. 

Chairman Walsh. .lust let it go into the record. 

(The paper so presented wms marked “McGill exhibit,” and is printed at the 
end of this subject.) 

Rev. McGill. It is a letter in which he declares that the Y. M. C. A. secretary 
does not attend to his business because there was a strike there, and the 
Y. M. C. a. secretary had not been In touch wMth the men, and didn’t inform 
the management that there was going to be a strike, and he didn’t want the 
secretary any more. 

Commissioner Gaeketson. He wanted to use him as a spy? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir ; you wdll find it right there in the letter. 

Cominls.sioner O’Connell. As I understand this welfare work, in addition to 
the company paying the secretary, the men pay for the welfare work them- 
sekves by an assessment of $1 per month? 

Rev, McGill. Yes, 
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Commissioner O’Connell. And, of course, the company gets tlie creint for 
having the system In existence? 

Rev. McGill. There Is a lumber company up here that advertl.se.s that they 
have such a building. They have a pool room and card table and reading table 
In a large room. As a matter of fact, It is second-story room over the mess 
house downstairs, and the concessions that are sold — there is a man up there 
that runs a barber shop, and he pays a very high rate, a higher rate than he 
would pay In the city of Bellingham; and the man that sells soft drinks and 
that sort of thing; the concessions, I believe, rent for about .$80 a month in that 
upstairs room. There are seats where the men can come and read and that 
sort of thing; but It Is a very profitable Investment, as T see it, $80 a month, 
for an upstairs room that Is not even plastered or anything of that kind ; but 
It goes along with that line of welfare work we hear considerably about at 
the camps that the employers are doing for the employ«‘es The employees really 
l)ay that themselves. They know that; they are not fools. They know that 
they are being exploited to all this extent. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do the men look on that as welfare Avork for the 
(‘inployer? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir; there is a .severe bitterness on the part of these men 
all over everywhere, and It partly is because of this. 

I might say this ; That In these company stores the men are outfitted. A 
place like this Oosmopolls, for Instance, where there are four times as many 
employees In the month as on the real pay roll, the num go <lown and buy from 
the company stores the clothing that they need; th(‘y 'buy it, and they pay there 
a much higher rate than they wouhl pay in an ordinary .store — a mu(‘li higher 
rate. These men are charged higluT for board than th(‘y ought to be. They pay 
no rent, everything is In the very crude.st form, and it Is a matt<u* of extortion, 
and the men realize the fact. Kv(‘ry time he is gouged, whether five cents or a 
dollar, he realizes it, and he knows it. 

Commissioner (Simmons. What about the construction camps of th(‘ railroad; 
what are the wag(*s paid there? 

Rev. McGii.l. Well, T will tell you. In these special camps they are paying 
men $1.3.5 a day, and they board tlnmiselves. That is what they pay these 
Greeks and these in the si)ecial gangs, and they average about five days a week 
You may .iust stop and figure up what that amounts to. These men pay for the 
job and then are .sent there to live in the cars and have to pay their board out 
of the $1.35 a day. They buy their .shoes, and it is rainy, wet weather, and 
they have to buy slickers and oil coats. Then the men support families, or 
claim they support them. They often have families and they work at from 
$1.35 to $i.60 a day. The regular con.structlon work runs $2 a day and under. 
1 am speaking of the special gangs, and they work 9 to 10 hours a day. 

Commissioner Commons. Where are these men nsTulttNl? 

Rev. McGill. They get them In the cities. 

Commissioner Commons. Through the employment offices? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Or are they from contractors? 

Rev. McGill. I think largely of that nature, but all these people are from 
the employment offices. You can go down to the Wilms Employment Agency 
and find a* sign that has been there, and you will find it in various offices, “Ten 
men wanted for box factory at Cosmopolls” A goiHl many men go in and hire 
for the box factory. He is just as likely to be sent to the yards or the mill or 
somewhere else. He advertises that he wants 10 men for the box factory, and 
they may be sent to the yard or the mill. 1 saw the advertisement yesterday 
or the day before, and you can go down and see that sign. 

Now, up here at this Milwaukee Tunnel, where about a thousand men, I think, 
perhaps six hiindreil to a thousand men are employed during the ordinary season 
of the year, the timekeeper told me that they change the ordinary men — that the 
average stay of the men was five days, about five days. The day I was there 
there were 90 men quit. He showed me a bundle that he said contained 90 
certificates. 

Commissioner Lennon. Time checks? 

Rev. McGill. Time checks; ye‘^, sir; for the men. They pay those men In 
two checks, and they won’t pay them until late in the afternoon, Just before the 
train departs. They pay them In one check, the amount of their fare to Seattle ; 
and if there is anything left to come to them, they give them another check. 
There wore 90 men either discharged or quit that day, out of about 300 men 
at that end of the tunnel. , 
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Conimi.s.sioner Gaeretson, Are they employees — do you know — of the rail- 
road company or the contractor? 

Uev. McGill. They are employees of the railroatl company. 

Commissioner Garretson. The company does the work itself? 

Rev. Mc(iiLi>. Yes, sir. I heard a man say tliat the entire night shift had been 
dischargetl that day. Now, as a matter of fact, tiie man in charge, and who has 
been in charge of that job, is a brother-in-law to one of the worst employment 
sharks in the city. He is a brother-in-law and employ.s all his men through 
this office, the VVTIius Employment Agency. I am speaking plainly, but every- 
body knows the situation exactly. 

Commi.ssioner O'Connell. Do you mean to imply by that that there is collu- 
sion lictween the brother-in-law and the agency to employ and discharge the 
men and make fees — split the fees? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir; that is the impression among the men. The average 
tim<‘ is live days, and tliey must pay their railroad fare. The first thing Is 75 
cent for a candlestick. He gets a little piece of iron that ought to sell for 5 
cents, and he is chargi'd 7.^) cents. That is simply a form of graft. 

He Is charged a dollar for doctor’s fiM^. There an‘ four or five tlme.s as many 
men employed eat'h month as the pay roll would Indicate. Then he Is charged 
for whatever he wants at the company store. Df course he is charge<l — w^ell, 
these various ( harges that ctune in there, they are put in together. 

Now’, then, these nu'ti work in this way; they work In dilTerent shifts in this 
camp, for In.stanco. There are three or four or five shifts — they w’ork variously. 
For iustunc(‘, at midnight one shift w'ould come in, and here are men trying to 
sleep, and lu're th(‘.s(‘ men eome in all wet, and they make their fire in the bunk 
house, say there are GO SO men in tin* hunk house, and they light a fire and 
siiKtke and dry their clotlu's and talk. These other men are trying to sleep; 
they have w’orked hard, and they are trying to get a little sleep. The same 
thing happens In the daytime. The nuMi, of cour.se, are (‘hanging all the time, 
and it makes it very (lifficult for them to live in that way. The hunks are built 
right dow’n on the floor. An 8 or a 10 or 12 inch hoard is run on the floor, and 
right around and over Ikuh' again. There is no w'ay of (fl(*aning tho.se. I sup- 
pose those hunk houst*s lia\e not l>ecn cleaiHMl since tlie imnk houses were built. 

A man said tliey often tlircw lli«‘ mattr(>.sses out of tiie window'. If you could 
see the mattress, you wouldn’t w'oiider w’hy tliey did. In this particular hunk 
hous(, when‘ I talked the mo.st. the imui flglit every night to .see who will sleep 
oil I Ik :al)Ie. There is just oiu‘ tahh‘ In the hunk house Tliey have reason to 
get just as far away from th(‘ hunks as tlu-y cun. It i.s up in the luountaln.s, 
and they can’t sleeji out of doors. 

The toilet conditions arc tiuTlhle — simply inexcu.sable. The t()ll(‘t is helilml 
the building up im the hill in very close proximity. The urinals are right 
hetw(‘eii the huildiiigs. \ ery manv of the iikmi have the impression that condi- 
tions are made in the camps just as had as tli(\v cun he so that the men will quit. 
The men do quit ; they don't stay. Th(‘y quit for various reasons. One reason 

that has not been given is this: A great many of them are out of work— they 

don’t save any moue} ; nobody could save money on the W’ages that th(‘y get; 
they live on coffee and “slnk(>rs,” as they call them, and they are physically 
not strong. 

One rea.son the eumimny is glad to have tiicm quit at the end of four or flve 
days is that they have squeezed about all out of them that there is in them. 

This logging camp and raillw'ork is hard w’ork, heavy work, and these men are 

exhuu.sted. 

Manj of these men can't work more tlian 4 or 5 or G or 10 days unlii they 
must lay off. A great many of them are old men. and tJieir physical conditioii 
is such that they can’t stand it long. Many of them are not men adapted 
to it ; they are men from every walk of life, and they drift into this seasonal 
employment. They are professional men and men of other classes, and they 
are not strong enough to do the work or stand it, and that i.s the reason they 
break down. 

Commissioner Garretson, You mean al.so they are insufficiently nourished 
between jobs? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has there been any study made of this matter 
and these conditions to ascertain what the real earnings of the men are, what 
real money they get out of the job and the real cost of living, and what the 
real charges are and w'hether they are fair or unfair, and how they c*ompare 
with the charges in the city; what these insurance charges are; how much 
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money the coinpfuiy really collectH in the month from the number of men 
employed. If they employ 8(X) reiirularly and liave 600 to make up the 300, 
they must collect $600, instead of $300. 

Kev. Med ILL. Yes, sli. 

Commissioner O’Conxli.l. Has there been any investigation made in the 
State by anyl)ody autlioriz(‘d or unauthorized that liave any ligures and facta 
getting at the real situation? 

Rev. MrCiLL. Yes, sir; there lias been a good deal of study. 

(knnmissioner C’C'onneli. There has been study, 1 imagine; but I mean are 
there any facts gatliered in? 

Kev. Mcdri.T.. At the last si'ssion of tlie legislature the matter was quite 
fully presented, and there was a bitter liglit nunle on tlie employment agencies. 
As a matter of fact, this tirst-aid clause tliat was dideated by the employer.^ 
carried with It the question of employment, very largel> of private enqiloyment 
agencies, and has to do with the iloctor’s ft“e, and tliese things are all linked 
together in tliat they form a part of tlie money that comes to the company 
here from the iiam. 

Commissioner Commons. The question was asked liy Mr. O’t^onnell as to 
whether any tigun's of tluir earnings ha<l been collected. 

Rev. McdiLL, You liave lieard tlii'se men say that they w'ork their mills 6 
months in the year, or work 6 .\ears out of 13, and that sort of thing. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. What I wanted to get at is this: If they airree 
to pay the men $26 a month, wiiatevia* tln‘ casi* may be 

Rev. McdiLL. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner OXVinnei.i. (continuing) and his board? 

Rev. McdiLL. Vos, sir. 

Commissioner OX.'onnkll. Now', there would lie reason to suppose at the 
end of the month h(‘ would get $26, Imt frmn wind I asceiiain from the testi- 
mony given, th(‘n‘ is a little charge liere and a little thing tlu're taken out, 
and a little deduction Ihm-i' an<l another tiling there, and all that sort of thing, 
and really he would not get anything at the end of the month? 

Rev. McCii.l. You heard Mr. Mack say they clmrged 2.^) (*ents for beds, and 
all tho.se things are taken out. 

(Commissioner OX'onnei.l. And tin* change of straw' and hay, do they ha\e 
an extra charge for tliat? 

Rev. McCill. I siqipose so. 

CommissioiKT 0’('onnell. There has been no Investigation made to see 
w'liether a man really, for that matter, gets an exist(‘nce? 

Rev. McXJill. That is all 1h(‘y do get. 

(Commissioner Commons. Yon spoke about the Rucker camp. Do any of 
these criticisms of yours apply to that camp? 

Rev. McGill. Well, the worst features are eliminated. In tiie first jilace, 
jou must know' that a man who goes around witli a bundle on his slioulder, 
carrying his bed on his shoulder, in the first placi*, loses his self-respect to a 
large extent, becausi* — well, Just b(‘caus(* lie do<\s. The men go around with 
bundles on their shoulders, and they an* not liki* otlu'r men. 

Commi.ssloner Lennon. He is a nomad? 

Rev. McGill. All right; he is also a na^nace to soci('ty for this reason: He 
is likely to carry disease. It is a wonder if lie does not. Hvery one of them 
is a menace to society. 

Chairman Walsh. The question is whether it applies to Mr. Rucker’s camp, 
any of those conditions .\(m mentioneil. 

Rev. McGill. I don’t think anything T liave mentioned does. 

Commissioner Commons. You have visited how many camps in this State? 

Rev. McGill. Oh. I have visited a lot — most of them. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Tlow' many would you say there were you visited? 

Rev. McGiil. 1 don’t know' of any other camps like Mr. Rucker’s. 

Commissioner Commons. 1 nuain the total number of all kinds of camps in 
this State that you have visited — a hundred? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir; more. 

(Jommissioner Commons. One hundred and fifty? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Ommissioner (Aimmons. Two liundred? 

Rev. McGnm. No, sir ; probably not. 

Commissioner (^ommons Now. wdiat number w'ould be like Mr. Rucker’s? 

Rev, MiXtLll. I don’t know' of any other camps like Mr. Rucker’s, 

Commissioner Commons. He is the only one of that type you speak of? 

* 
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Rev. McGill. I would not say just that type, because there are better and 
worse. 

Commissioner Commons. HIS is the best? 

Rev. McGill. His Is the best that I know of. 

Commissioner Commons. Then these points you make, these critlcLsms apply 
to others in different degrees? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. How many would you say are of the lowest typo 
that .\ou have described, including having all of tliese worst features, out of 
tlie 150? 

Rev. McGill. Well, may I answer the question dilferently? 

(Commissioner Commons. Well. 

Rev. McGfLt. The question of the attitude of tlie men, as I understand It, 
Is larg(dy tlu‘ question before this commi.ssion, and the fact that I bo tloctor’s 
fee and the emj»lo.\menl f(‘e ami (he.se different fees are taken advantsige of, 
is one of the reasons ami one of the causes that there is such a large amount 
of iincmj)loyinenl all the time — such a large immher of men that are unom- 
p]o>(H). It is (lie ])rini(*ipal, as I umhu-stand it, tlie iirinclpal reason. This 
discontent aiiplies generally to (lie whole situation, (liat of tlie camps and 
everv tiling pi'rtaining to the camp life. TIu‘ fact that one camp is worse than 
nnotlier does not make so miioh ditferenee. Tlu'se men, however, are taken 
advantagi' of everywhere. Wlimi tliey <’<)m(' to tlie cities 

Commissioner Commons. .Vre tlic.\ taken advantage of in this financial way 
by those deductions in Mr. Rucker’s camp, that you s)>eak of? 

Rev. Mi'Gill. I heard liim say lu* enipbwed (he (unploynumt agency some. 

Oommissioner (Commons. You aro iiointing out in liis camp all tlie sanitary 
and pli,\sical conditions arc all right? 

Ri'v. McGill. Yes, sir. 

("onimissioner Commons. Tlie otlior things, these deductions and fees, and 
that class of deductions or payments, do tliey occur 1hcr(‘ tlie same as iu tlie 
others? 

Rev. McGill. T am not prepannl to state. I liadii’t thougiit of that particu- 
larly. I don’t know' definitely now. 

(kimmissioncr Commons. Now, these L50 camps you have mentioned, wluit 
pro]M)rtioii of them are construction canqis of railroads. IJow many of them 
are 'icu-o in (lie State :\(*u Imve visitfHl? 

R('> MiGii.L. d’licre are not as many now as tlua-e huv<‘ been, and yet there 
are still (piite a good many of them. 

(’ommissioner (Commons. Ifow^ do they compare wltii the lumber and logging 
camps? 

Rev. Mi'Gill. They are worse, a goial deal worse. Tlie men sleep in the hay, 
tliey just simply ha\o hay, they don’t undertake to have mutlri'sses or springs, 
tlK'.v generally just have hay to sleep in. 

(Mmmissionor (joiiMONs. Wlien you speak of the logging camps and the mills 
in the lumber industry, what is the ditlerence between tlie logging eanqis and 
In tlie mills? 

Rev. Mi'Gill. Tlic men generally slwp in tlieir homes at the mills. 

Commissioner (Commons. Has it been altogetlier logging camps you are 
talking about? 

Rev, Mc(tILl. Viu’y largely. 

(Mmmissloner Oimmons. And not the mill camps? 

Rev. McGill. Not so mueb. 

(kuninissioner Commons. You have visited them also? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Commons. How do they coiujiare wilh the logging camps? 

Rev, McGit.l. Well, wlien they are camps tliey are much the same. I mean 
where they run eating houses, some of the mills don’t have eating houses, 
some of tlie mills don't run boarding houses at all. 

Ommissioner Commons. What is your recommendation for relieving the 
conditions. What do you think ought to be done? 

Rev. McGilt.. I believe there ought to be a right for men to do more as 
they please. I believe tliere ought to be democracy everywhere. If the men 
want to form an organization, they ought to lia\e the riglit to form an organiza- 
tion, in the tirst place. I don’t think any man has a right to tell anotluT man 
he shall not associate with his fellow men on any plan he chooses to. That is 
one of the worst features, It seems to me. 

Then, I believe there must be a larger, that we must more nearly come to a 
proper division of the products of industry. These men see these other men 
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rich, and exploiting our natural renourees. As Mr. Mack said, anybody 
could go out on a shoestring and start a logging camp, and if he could get 
enough men to work with him and postiwme tlieir pay until he sells his logs, he 
can do well. These men see the other man getting rich and making large 
amounts of money, and they themselves in utter poverty, and as long as that 
condition exists there will be discontent. 

Commissioner Commons. More specifically, what would be your next ground? 

Hew. MrOir.L. Well, I have to mention those two things, that is all I have to 
mention. 

(jomnus.sioner Commons. Your se<-ond thing involves a great many things. 
What would be your idea about employment offices? 

Hev. McCii.l. There is absolutely no excu.se for the employment office. The 
fight was made for the employment oflice, not by the employment agents them- 
selves, as was stated on (he stand, but by the employer.s. The city of Seattle 
stands ready to fundsli every man a job and ev(‘ry employer a man, but the.so' 
employers won’t r>atronize the city office at all, and (he city has an office 
here that goes begging. A few women t(‘l(‘phone saying that they want a man 
for a coui)le of hours to wash windows, and the city emph)yment office gets 
that kind of a job, but when they want a large number of men, they don’t go 
to the city oflice, and th(*y don’t in Tacoma or Spokane. 

Commissioner Commons. Would tlu' remedy be to abolish private offices 
altogether? 

Hev. .MctiiLi.. Yes, sir; absohit(*ly. 

Commissioner (k)MMONs. Ib»w would you do that? 

Hev. Take tin* fee awav from tlnan, that would abolish it very 

quickly. 

CommissloiKT Commons. What other reuHHly would you (anploy. TTow about 
the deductions fi'om pay. Would you have any legislation on that subject regu- 
lating that? 

Hev. McOii.l. Why, yes, sir; I w'oiild <Io tlmt and 1 would make It illegal 
for any man to emplo.N a man without giving him a place to live. It is utterly 
ridiculous to think that tlu*se men should have to outfit at tliese places as 
they do, from th(‘ company’s ston*, and I hey often go off, as is stated, and leave 
their things. Some men liii\e (oo much pride to carry a bundle of old blankets 
and comforts around town with tlnuu, and tln^y loave them In one place and 
have to buy them again in the next place. Tliey hope to get something better, 
hut they don’t. I w'ould make It inciinilient upon every employer of labor to 
furnisli a place for the men to live d(‘C('ntly and respectably. 

Commissioner G vruktson. If such things were not available where the em- 
ploy ment w'as? 

Hev, McGill. Well, but they are available. 

Commissioner Gaurktson. At the logging camps? 

Hev. McGill. Tliey could be made avallalile. 

Commissioner Garrktson. I mean if lie could not reasonably procure them 
for himself. You wouldn’t make the emiilnyer in tliecity of Seattle, for instance, 
house ids employes? 

Rev. McGill. Oh, no, sir; not in that instance, because that wwld not be 
necessary. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Tliat is (be point 1 want to get clear. 

Hev. McGill. Oli, yes ; I s(‘e. 

Commissioner C’ommons. Any otlier line of legislation or particular tiling that 
you think worn! remedy or lielp to renuMly the situation you describe? 

Rev. McGill. It has occurred to me that tlie employment otlice — the employ- 
ment business, could be conducted tlirough our post offices. I don’t know 
whether that is practical or not, but it has occurred to me that in our post 
office, organized as it is In all places, it would bo a very small matter to have 
a place something like we have for money orders or something of that kind, 
that would give the facts relative to employment at every place that the Gov- 
ernment has a post office. To look after employing the men and filling out ap- 
plication blanks, and men wanting work, all tliey would have to do in the w^ay 
of looking after the liusiness could be carried on easily. It could change this 
whole situation very largely. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think employment could he made more 
steady and the men wmiild stay longer than these number of days? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. By these methods you speak of? 

Rev. McGill, Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Commons. Do you think it iwssible to have men with families 
employ e<l? 

Rev, McGill. No, sir ; you will find it right down here. 

(Commissioner (Commons. By your remedies, I mean — hy your remetlies that 
you suggest do you think that there would be an Increased proiX)rtion in the 
number of fumilies? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir; I would just like to say. if you please, that there is 
a less M'iUingness on the part of men to assume the family relations, and it 
has come to be really in a shocking condition here, because largely of such 
institutions as that at Grays Harbor that has Just bemi describcHl here. Now, 
you will fiml it a very common thing to set‘ a statement that no married men 
are wanted where tliere are liumlreds of employ<H‘S, such, for Instance, as up 
here at the timnel. Now, a married man finds that there is a premium on 
being an unmarrleil man, and there is a good many !nen that either stay or 
get unmarrie<l because it is more convenient, 1 suppose. 

(^)mmissionor Lennon. Mr. McGill, ha\e .\ou ever consider(‘d the necessity 
of State inspections for tlie.se camps and nulls and construction camps, similar 
pmhaps in charactiT to that which is appllinl to the mines? Do you think 
that would l)(‘ helpful? 

Kev. McGill. Why. I don’t Ihiidv so, because we luive such inspections. 

( ’ommi.ssioner TiENNoN. You do have such inspection? 

Rev. Mi'tJuL. : and I tliink that the inspwtlon is inadi* honestly, as far 
as it <’an be As nas stated Inu'e, the Stat(‘ labor commissioner lias no funds 
at his di.sfiosal. IL' 1ms no way of tlmling out anything except as it is volun- 
tiMued to liim, practically, I should say, at least to a very large extent 

< 'ominissiomu’ Lennon. Well, of course, if the State won't pr()vi(l(‘ foi' a re.il 
inspection it is valuel(*ss. That is self-evident. 

l>o you want to ask any (piestions, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner G miket.son. Yes. Air MctJiIl, if other employers in the Imn- 
her business would follow’ tin* same method of tnmtment with their men as 
i^ evlthmced in the case of the Rucker Lumlier Co., do you believe that they 
would discover, as Air. Rucker states, that there is plenty of the best men on 
earth asailable? 

R(‘v, McGii.r.. Yes; I think so. 

(’emmissioner Gvruetson. Does the treatnnmt— from your experience and 
invest i mtion do \ou lH‘lie^e that the treatment that is received in the average 
cam]) d that character would make barl)arlans of men? 

Rev. AfrGiLL. No. 

(Commissioner Gxrketson. What? 

Rev. McGiil, Sih'Ii as the Rucker camp, you imam? 

Commissioner Gvrret.son. No. no; in tlie average camp. 

Rev. ATcGill. AA^s. sir. It has done so with our men here. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tt reduces every stamlard of the man w'lio is .so 
treated. In your opinion, is it th(‘ duty of an emplo>er to safeguard his men 
against exploitation by others? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Oonmii.ssloner Garretson. Even though he 1ms no connection in that ex- 
ploitation himself? 

Rev. McGill. It is. 

Comml.ssioner G\rretson, And has your exjierlence and investigation led 
.veil to believe that somebody la the control of hiring and discharge of men 
Is in collusion for profit? 

Rev. McGill. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. With those on the outside? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrei’Son. You have expressial some opinions here founded 
on a statement of the facts as you have presented them. Is the knowdedge of 
those facts, as you have recited them, the opinions founded upon that knowl- 
edge, and the open expression of those opinions one of the things that consti- 
tute the charge against the clergy of Seattle that you liave heard made here, 
in your opinion? 

Rev. McGill. I am not real sure that I understand your question, Mr. Gar- 
retson. 

Commissioner Garretson. We have heard it said that tiie clergy of thi.s city 
are utterly undesirable from the standpoint of the man expressing the opinion. 
Is it on account of opinions like you have expressed here, and the expression 
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of them, as to the attitude of employers toward employees in many instances, 
that tliat opinion is held? 

Kev. McGill. I tliink so. 

Ooiiiinlssioner Garketson. You tliink It is? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gahretson. I .suppose you could accept philosophically, then, 
the denunciation? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. What has the church Ix'on able to do, or tried to 
do, in tlie amelioration of these conditions? 

Rev. McCn.i,. Well, lh<’ church 

Commissioner Gahretson. Remember, I iiK'an by tlie use of the phrase 
“ church,” every jihase. 

Rev. McGill, The church is placed in a peculiar position. These men them- 
selves are mostly chur(*hmen. 

Commissioner Gakult.son. You mi'an the rna.ster or the man? 

Rev. McdiJ.L. The men that own the industries. 

(Jomml.ssioner O’Con.nkll. They are churchnum, you say? 

Rev. McGill. Yes, sir ; larL'cly. Quite larj,^ely. They lai'Kidy subscribe to and 
pay to the support of the church. 

(commissioner O’Connei.l. Would you imply by that they are reli^nous men? 

Rev. McGili.. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Garketson. Do you mean ri'liRdous men or claim to be? 

Rev. McGii.i.. Well, they are; 1 think tinw are i-eliLdous I think Mr. Paterson 
Is a very relijjlous man. 

Commissioner Gahretson. That is all, Mr, Chairman. 

(Jhairinan Walsh. That is all. Call your nt‘xt. 

Let us have perfi'ct ord(>r, please. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Marsh. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. F. MARSH. 

Mr, Thompson. Mi*. Marsh, Mill jou ^Ivo your name, your busiiuNs address, 
and your position? 

IMr. !M \RSH. K. P. Marsh; address, ].,al)or Temph'. lOverelt; pri'sident of the 
WashiuKtoii State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Nom*, Mr. Marsh, e(‘rtain questions havi' been smit to you. 
Will you answer them in your (kvu way? 

Mr. Mails H. Y(‘s, sir. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Without any furtlnn* questionins?. 

Mr. Marsh. 1 have b(‘eu aski'd the orKUiuizal ion smd purinisi's of the State 
Federation of Labor. Tlie State Federation of Labor, as its name inqilies, is a 
federation of labor orji:anizations of tliis Slate, comiirisin.a 2.72 local unions and 
trades bodies, central bodies, with an aj)proximate membership of 20,000. I 
should jiulKe tlds is about .^>0 jier cent of the orLmnIzal ions, or rather th(‘ or- 
j;anized memi)ershi]i of the State within the federation. 

I might briefly outliin* its junpo.ses by sa.\iiig tliey Mauild come, ]K)s.sil)ly, under 
three heads: For puriioses of organization, for imrjio.ses of h'gi.slation, and for 
the dissemination among people of all classes of industrial education. 

Tiio activities of tlie federation since its formation in 1002 have po.ssibly cov- 
ered the held of legislation more than any other held. At every scission of the 
h'glslatiire tlie federation is represented there eitlu'r by its president of some 
other man in otlicial conneetion, looking after the passage, aiding in the passage, 
of labor Igislation ; also of soeial lealslation proposeil by ther bdies r by in- 
dividuals in M’liicli organized labor may liave an Interest. 

I might say that — well, I might enumerate very briefly some of the more ini- 
jKirtnnt measures in \vhi<ii the federation has been In.strumental in securing 
their pussage. Tliere has b(‘eii no measure of labor legislation ))roposed either 
by the federation directly or by afliliated bodies or by the railroad brotherhoods 
that the f(‘doration lias not taken an aetlve liand in a.ssistlng its passage. 

I think tlie pieces of legislation Mhich stand out are, perhaps, the women’s 
eight-hour law. the M orkmen’s compensation act, the minimum M'age for women 
and minors, the creation of n female deputy labor commissionershlp under the 
direction of the department of labor, the full train crew bill, the electric head- 
light bill, and, posslldy more important than all of these, the passage of the 
constitutional amendment providing direct legislation. 
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I might say in passing that the federation of labor is the first body in this 
State that went ihto the legislature itself and actively began the fight within that 
iKMly for direct legislation; that we followe<l it up from the time the fight was 
first commenced about eight years ago until two years ago, when the constitu- 
tional amendment was sulmiitted to the people and passed and became part of 
the organic law of the State. 

I have been asked to describe the general imlustrial conditions. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that they have been quite thoroughly described. I think It would be 
a waste of the time of the commission for me to go into that any further. 

Chairman Walsh. If you would just strike those things that appear signifi- 
cant to you. 

Mr. Marsh. I will do that. 

Chairman Walsh. You understand, that have not been covered. 

Mr. M\ush. I will do that. 

(Commissioner Lennon. We have about 12 people to hear in le.ss than an hour. 

Mr. Marsh. I will pass (he question of industrial dissatisfaction, inasmuch as 
it has been quite fully covered. 

“Constructive proposals within the scoik‘ of the commission.” It appears to 
me, Mr. Chairman, that one thing that we need very much is Federal legisla- 
tion W’hich will clearly d(‘fine labor's rights, organiztMl labor’s rights. Every 
one conct'iles the right ot labor to organize, but we w'ant to know exactly what 
our status is under the hnv. What may wa* or wdiat may we not do? May we 
p('a<vably picket? May we [)ea<'eably boycott? In short, may we do collectively 
what the law allo^vs us to do individually, holding ourselves the same as in- 
dividuals Jii'o held, amenaiile to the huv for any attempt upon the life of people 
or upon property itsidf. It st'cms to me also — I am \ery much struck with a 
line of testimony that has been brought out at this hearing advocating some Fed- 
eral law^s in the Tiiatter of distribution of labor and distributing authentic infor- 
mation as to Industrial conditions that obtain throughout the country. It seems 
to me that Is quite necessary. 

Also some gentlemen on the stand yesterday spoke of publicity being the 
remedy. I rather agree with them. For instance, if you will allow mo to cite 
brietly, I believe that if a corporation is paying le.ss than a living wage or only 
a living wage, gi\ing as a reason (hat it is lunnlng at a loss, and we find that 
50 pe-' cent of its capital stoi’k is watc'r, and it is attempting to iiay 6 or 7 or 8 
per cent dividend ujion the actual valuation of its property and upon that water 
as w'(‘ll, it seems to me that the people should know^ that. It seems to me that 
that is fine of th(‘ causes of our unrest. 

II strikes me also that w'e mssl some Fedcuail aid in the matti'r of land de- 
velopment, the matter of placing peojile upon the laml. The land question is too 
great for me to go into at any length. Rut h*t me tell you and assure you, Mr. 
Chairman, that in this city, and I think it is (Mucal all o\('r the State, that the 
longing for a iiiece of laml is in the hearts of tin* people. They want a piece of 
land, but it is tudd by speculators out of their reacli. The time was wdien a man 
could come West, us he was displaced in the East, and settle down on a piece 
of land. You can not do it to-<lay. 

Now, on uncleareil land a conservative e.stlmate costs $125 to $150 to clear 
ready for cultivation. Your laml ready for cultivation will cost from $250 up, 
according to the character of the soil, its clos(‘ness to transportation facilities, 
and so on. Your people an* absolutely debarn'd from going on the land. And 
it seems to me if some systtsii — T haven’t this w'orked out- - but if some .system 
of Federal farm credits might be taken up and worked out by (k)ngress to assist 
the people upon the land and assist immigrants upon the land it w'ouhl go a long 
ways toward solving that problem. 

A great many of these questions you have asked have been answ’ered by other 
witnesses. 

Chairman Walsh. Wherever you think they have been fairly answere<l by 
other witnesses you may omit those. 

Mr. Marsh. The workmen’s compensation law has been covered. I have 
been asked what I consider a proper basis of trade agreement. In the first 
place, let me say I am a firm believer in trade agreements, in that relation be- 
tween employer and employee. I believe, in the first place, that the conditions 
under which the men agree to work, and the employers agree to employ them, 
should be so plainly and definitely stated in that agreement that it will be diffi- 
cult to misconstrue them on either side. 

My experience has been that In many of our trade agreements provisions have 
been vague, have been liable to misinterpretation upon both sides, and that has 
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brout?ht a great deal of the trouble. The basis, of cour.se, of the trade agree- 
ment is arbitration. I have had some experience there; and I liave found that 
tlie odd member of an arbitration board — this Is inwsibly a theory of mine; it 
has been my experience — lias been a very prolific source of trouble. I have an 
occasion in mind where in a certain mill in this State they are still fighting 
after a period of 10 days in an attempt to get togellier — tliey are still fighting 
over the selection of the third man of that board, the odd man. 

It seems to me that it has been argued tliat were tliere an even number upon 
the board a deadl(x‘k would likewise result. I think that that chance would be 
very much more than offset by the feeling in (he minds of both parties to a dis- 
pute that there was no use jockeying for position in the matter of the third man, 
that there was not any — that the disposition wouhl be to settle down and 
grapple with the problems Involved in the disputes. That is my opinion ui)on 
the trade agreement. 

Now, just oiM* word about the character of organization, administration, and 
the degree of democratic control. You have heard throughout these hearings a 
great deal about the arbitrary, dictatorial methods of what have bwn termed 
“ labor leaders.” I want to say that I do not believe there exists to-day an 
organization anywhere as democratic in its nuik(‘-ui). in its opiiortiinities, as 
the trade-labor movement. It may be po.ssible that upon occasions labor ofti- 
clals do abuse their power. I think you will find that in every case wliere this 
happens it has btH^n because of apathy and inattention upon the part ol the 
memb<>rship itself that allowi^l that condition to come. As a general rule it 
has been my exiierience that your labor othcials havi' been hut carrying out the 
policies determinwl upon by the membership itself. 

I am acquainted to a (h‘gree with the constitution, laws, and internal work- 
ing.s of a great many organizations, and many of them use the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall In the transaction of their own busiiu'ss, election of ofiicers, 
and so on. And I want to repeat the statement that tlu'n* is no organization 
that I know of tliat has the opportunity for democratic coidrol and managianent 
nor that Is so managed, as the trades-union movement to-day. 

Just a word, and I think that will finish the line of questions that I care to 
take up your time with : 

I have b(‘en asked the effect of immigration ui>on industrial conditions. There 
is no question in my mind but what that has a large and a very bad effect. 
We have coming into this country something over a million a year — coming 
faster than we can by any possibility assimilate. As a consetiuence we have 
had a glutted labor market — the labor market centered in your industrial cities. 
I believe the reports made to Congress during the debate upon the Burnett 
measure showed tliat less than 2 per c(‘nt to-day of immigrants arriving were 
going upon the soil. They were going to your cities. 

I just briefly wish to call your attention to a few conditions that touch us 
directly here at home — that have a direct bearing probably upon our conditions 
of employment in this State. 

We are on the bord(*r betw'mi Washington and Canada. We have several 
liundrtMl miles of iirncli(’all> unprotectiMl, unpatrolUsl border. I lived upon that 
border for four years, at one of your ports of entry. I know that it is the 
easiest thing in the world for peojile to simply step across from the Canadian 
side to the American side. No qui.'stion but that they do it in large numbers. 

Let me say — let me make this explanation, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Thompson, 
that the facts that I am giving you now I am not at liberty to give their source. 
However, this is true: The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which has been doing 
construction work for many months in Canada, in one day last spring discharged 
2,700 men, all of them .southern Europ<»ans, of those nationalities, and the last 
heard of them there they were striking for the line. 

Let me cite you another instance which is authentic, which happened during 
the year 1913. Upon a ship arriving direct from Italy W’ere 85 Italians, who 
came in a body to Chicago. Upon arrival there they were met by one of their 
countrymen. Thirteen of them w'ere brought by this Italian to St. Paul, there 
given transportation by the Northern Pacific to Puget Sound, taken in a body, 
the 13, to the Sumas division of the Northern Pacific, placed at work upon 
construction work. One of these 13 was later found in the reformatory and 
deported. The man who brought them through from Chicago was a section 
foreman In the employ of the Northern Pacific. I cite that case to you. Our 
waters are scarcely patrollefl, probably for want of money and men. There la 
no question but that men are entering this country illegally, although it is 
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probably hard for a layman like myself to prmluce the absolute proof to that 
effect. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does this apply to Chinese as well as otliers/ 

Mr. Maesh. To a lesser degree, I think, than it does to the Russians, southern 
Itnlians. and people of those nationalities, altliough there is no duestlon hut 
that Chinese are still coming across. 

I want to give just one more illustration. Our facilities for handling immigra- 
tion on Puget Sound are of the very worst. We have a wooden rattletrap which 
we call a detention station at Interbay, a station which was condemned in the 
most vigorous terms by Immigration f^uumissloner (^umlnettl in his report to 
Secretary Wilson of the department. Despite the fact that tlie Panama (^anal 
is completed ami tlie first shij). I believe, one of the first ships, goes through 
to-day. despite the fact that lieavy Immigration may he expected, tliere has not 
been one dollar a])i)ropriated np to tlds tim(‘ hy Congress for the erection of a 
detention station, for its (spjlpment, and for its manning; nor, ai>parentl.v, has 
there been any disposition to make such nppropriatlou. It seems to me that 
must he rcuRMlUvl Admitting, for flu‘ sake of argnmeni, that tlie canal opening 
does not increase tlu‘ total How of immigralion, yet it is true that some of the 
immigration now arriving at Ellis Island and Poston will he dlverttMl to Pa- 
citic coast ports rather than to Atlantic coast ports. Testimony lias been given 
many times, once hy former Comini.ssimicr Williams at Ellis Island, that upon 
certain days at Elils Island it is lus-essary to iihysically examine and pass 
I.")!) Immigrants every five minutes to keep the entrance way clear. Now, all 
of you know that is jihysicully impossible. We don’t want those conditions 
upon this western coiist, and \\c d<» need Eislcrtil al<l in the matter of strengtli- 
ening and preparing for the Immigration .service on the PaclHc coast to cope 
with tlie iminlgratloa wiilcli may he expeded. 

I might state, as a hearing upon our industrial conditions of tliis tide of ini- 
migration. tliei-e is a little town north of us, about 5 miles tills side of 
Everett, calksl Miikilt(*o. Tliere is a large .sawmill in that place ercctcHl some 
10 .\ears ago. Tills mill employs 105 .Tapanese, T.H Creeks, and 100 whites. It 
w'oiild eniidoy, did they employ whit(‘s rather than the Japs and the Creeks, 
100 more men, all probably marrusl men, bringing the pi^piilutlon of that 
town — Increasing it frotii 250, its present population, to 750, giving tlieso 100 
men tie average family of five. 1 Just cit(* tlint as one direct condition that 
we are cocfrotited with in this State he<giuse of tliat labor. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Tlmt is all, Mr. Chniniian, 

Comtnissioncr CARKf:T.s()N. Mr. Marsh, I should assume from the position 
you hold that you are reasonably familiar with the general conditions that 
exist governing employment as w'oll as oth(‘r features of tlie labor que.stlons? 

Mr. Maesh. I try to he. 

Commissioner Gveretson. Has it ever appeared to you, or has any investiga- 
tion hsl you to reach the conclusion that many employers give the preference 
to single men on account of the fact that the comi^ensatlon act gives more 
money to the man of family in case of Injury? 

Mr. Mar.sh. That may he true, offset ixissilily hy the law recently passed 
allowdng the dependents of a single man to sue in case of death or injury. 

Commissioner Carretson. Is that a modification of the compimsatlon act? 

Mr. Marsh. No; that is entirely aside from the compensation act. 

Commissioner Carretson. It gives the right of recovery in accord with the 
old liability law in case of the death of a single man? 

Mr. Marsh. I think, however, that the compensation act now knocks that 
out, except as applied to railroad men or men who do not come under the 
provisions of the act. This bill I speak of was passed i»efore the compensation 
act. 

Commissioner Carretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all; thank you. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Cllbert. [No response.! Dr. Berglund. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. ABRAHAM BEROLDND. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name, address, and profession? 

Dr. Berglttnd. My name Is Abraham Berglund. I am assistant professor 
of ec*onomlcs, University of Washington. My residence, Seattle. 

Mr. Thompson. You may answer the questions that have been submitted to 
you. 
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Dr. REK(iLUNi). I have not received any ll.st of questions. 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, how long have you been here In that position? 

Dr. Rerglund. I have been here about one year. 

Mr. Thompson. I will just ask you one broad question which will include 
what you probably have to say to this commission. Have you given any con- 
sideration to the question of industrial unrest? 

Dr. Reuglund. Yes; I have given some attention to it. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your views a.s to its cause, if it exists, ami 
the remedies you suggest to this comnd.sslon? 

Dr. Rerglund. There are some things I should like to call the attention of 
the commission to. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please pick out those things in particular that 
are on your mind that have not been touched upon? 

Dr. Rerglund. That have not been touched upon. For four years I was 
special agent of the Bureau of Corporations at Washington, D. C., and there 
were certain things in connection with the work of the bureau that I think 
are not frequently consideied in the matter of wage conditions. Now, we 
have orgaid/.ations of employers, and organizations of employees. 

For Ji part of the time that I was in tin* bureau we made some study of the 
lumber Industry, and I did some work on the orgjinization known as the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Ass(>ciation. That organization was an organization of 
lumber manufacturers largely for the puri)ose of bringing about increased 
prices. At any rate the imlications ]M)int to that i)iirpose in view. Now, that 
organization was not friendly to organized labor. If any labor organization 
was developed In any part of the district cover('d l)y the yellow-pine district, 
information was inunediately sent to the different nuMubers of that organiza- 
tion. You ha\e this organization, use<l for tlH‘ purpose of incnaislng pri('es. 
You have here an organization that favors increasi* in j)ric(‘s, but is oppo.sed to 
organization for in<'r(‘as(‘ of wages or the Tiiainlenance of wages. 

Now’, coui)led with that you have, in order to maintain ]trlces, restriction of 
output. Now', this restriction of output did not im'un reduction in the hours of 
labor ; not at all. Now’, in such a time as 19(M, wIumi there w’as restriction of 
something like 30 per cent in the lumln'r manufactures, it did not mean that 
the hours of labor were reduc(‘d ; mc'u w(‘re throw'n off, and w'e have wdiat is 
called a stilfenlng in prices. Prices are maintained and not only maintained, 
but raised. On the other hand, wages remain the .same; the hours of labor 
remain the same. We have organizations of this chanicter, not only in the 
lumber industry but .in other industries — organizations for increase of prices 
and curtailment of output. If men are seeking w’ork, they are told that there 
are not enough Jolis to go around. As one witness stateil before this commis- 
sion, you have Id men for 15 jobs. Now’, it seems to me that we have a relation- 
ship between the curtailnumt of output and mimher of jobs. That is one jioint 
that I wish to call tlu' attention of the commission to. 

Commissioner (Jauketson. With that, Doctor, while w'age was maintained 
earnings were largidy d<M'reased? 

Dr. Rerglitnd. Farnings were largely increased ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. Doctor. Is there something else you wash 
to say? 

Dr. Berglltnd. There is nothing particular. I do wish to say that the unem- 
ployment committee, of which Mr. l.ane w’as a member — I wish to say in con- 
nection with tlie number of the unemployed in Seattle there were estimates 
ranging all the w’ay from five to ten thousand. There were some estimates 
more than double that. 

Chairman Walsh. Any definite figures at all? 

Dr. Rerglund. No definite figures. 

('Ihairman Walsh, Anything else you wish to suggest? 

Dr. Rerglund. There is one thing that was touche<l upon by one of the mem- 
bers of the insurance department. I luive here some figures In regard to the 
burden of — this is taken from tlie sec(md annual rejmrt of the insurance depart- 
ment for the 12 months ending September 30, 1913. Something was said by 
one of the w itnesses to the effect Unit tlie employers are compelled to pay all 
this compensation. But wdien you consider the matter of burden you have 
got to consider not simply the amount paid in for insurance, but also the wages 
lost. Now’, in this report you have the burden resting something like this: 
In the case of aw’ard from both temporary disability and permanent partial 
disability, the percentage of loss borne by employers, 28.3 per cent; the per- 
centage of loss borne by employees, 71.7 per cent. 
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Commissioner Garrktson. And that does not take into consideration suffering 
and the social loss of the men in any degree whatever — the injuretl men? 

Dr. Beeglund. No. 

Commissioner Garretbon. That is only the actual financial statement? 

Dr. Rerglund. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Doctor; thank you. Cull your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Dr. Strong here? 

TESTIMONY OF DR. SYDNEY STRONG. 

Mr. Thompson. Give your name and address, and your profession. 

Dr. Strong. .Sydney Strong; my residence, 508 Garfield Street; I am a 
minister. 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, in order to save time, as our time is brief, you have 
a list of questions, have you not? 

Dr. Strong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you answer those in your own way? 

Chairman Walsh. Those, Doctor, that you think have not been answered, 
and a statement of anything that you think is significant or that may be of 
information to us. 

Dr. STRoN(i. Mr. (-liairman and Mr. Thompson, T have been a listener all 
througli the hearings, and I will try to speak simply of a few things that may 
have been oinittcsl. 

I liappen to be the i)resident of the ('entral Gouncil of Social Agencies. I men- 
tion this because it suggests a form of organization that lias becm of a little help 
here In Seattle, not primarily, but secomlarlly, in industrial matters. 

Tlie committi'e on unemployment referred to was appointed by our executive 
committee, ami tb<' chief of police turned to us to make the appointment. That 
is one little side product. We also held a eonferenee on immigration for throe 
days during tlie past year. Our organization is made up of agencies — over 
50— -witli delegates fiaan one to three from (aich one, and these agencies being 
as wide apart as commercial club, cliamher of commerce, Central Labor Council, 
and various charity organizations. Municipal League, etc., the purpose being 
to bring nboui, a better und(‘rstanding llirough fellowship, tlirough acquaintance, 
through a common program, and through trying to bring to the minds of all 
tile fa •{ that the interests of all the citizens are fundamentally one and that 
tliere is iio room for division. I think perluaps that is all I wish to say about 
tliat. If I may he p(‘rmitted, I will file this statement. 

(See Strong Exhibit No. 1.) 

Dr. Strong. Tlie .second thing I should like to present, if I may, is some sta- 
tistics which I have gathered in regard to Japanese as bearing on the industrial 
situation here in Washington. I will not take the time, perhaps, to read them, 
hut simply to say that in my judgment, after quite a long study, not ns an expert, 
but as a student in Japan and here for eight years, the Japanese is by many of 
our citizens, I think, wrongly judged. 

(See Strong Exhibit No. 2.) 

Dr. Strong. He comes to our shores and is an economic asset, to say noth- 
ing of other things. I bring out here the number of Japanese that are here in 
Seattle and in Washington. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you those figures in mind, the number that are 
here? 

Dr. Strong. Yes. 

Corami.ssioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Dr. Strong. You mean in Washington? 

Commissioner 0’Connet.l, Yes. 

Dr. Strong. The number of Japanese in the State of Washington in 1012 
was 10,551, about half of these being in Seattle. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you indicate as to the comparison of their wages 
with the wages of white people? 

Dr. Strong. The comparison as far as I can learn at the beginning Is lower, 
but that on the whole the Japanese is not a cheap man at all, and that he 
responds very quickly to our living. 

Commls.sioner O’Connell. Did you ascertain what number of these were 
working in houses, doing work that should be done by females? 

Dr. Strong. The number given here Is laborers, farmers and gardeners, 
students, professional and business men, and miscellaneous. No, I did not. 

38819*— S. Doc. 410! 64-1— vol 6 20 
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(JounuisHloner O’Connkll. Woiilil you tlilnk the nilscellaiteouH would include 
house workers? 

Dr. Stkono. House W{)rkers, I suppose, miscellaneous, 870. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That would not cover it, then. 

Dr. Strong. I presume not. Now, the only other things I should like to speak 
of Is In the way of general observation. My knowledge Is general, not si)eciile. 
I may say that hy way of i>reparation I have been a fraternal delegate to the 
Central Labor Council here and In another city ; so have kept in touch, I 
think, possibly a little above the av(‘rage of my ministerial brethren, with labor 
organizations and labor conditions. I think I may say that the relationship in 
Seattle between the citizens geiuo-ally and the labor people is unusually good. 

I should like to mention one element that ought to be brought In: The culti- 
vation of a better si)lrit of approach on both sides. I know that this is not 
very tangible, but in my judgment it is quite important. I may speak of it as 
an economic asset. If the approach on the part of employers and of the em- 
ployees to one another could be changed the result that we are all hoping for 
would be gained. 

Now, to be practical : Two things I should like to favor have been referred 
to by the commission. One of tlicse things Is to have in Washington, possibly, 
a duplication of llie national burcani. A bureau that might be useil for the 
collection of statistics, for bringing uhmi together, for arbitration or anything 
of that kind, would be of the utmost beneiit. 

I should lay the responsibility of the introduction of a better spirit Into the 
labor controversy — I should lay it upon the employer. I think the employer 
should as a rule take the initiative. 

I should be willing to guarantee In our own city, for Instance, that If the 
directors of the employers’ asso(datlon and the ofllcers of the Central Labor 
Council woiild be willing to sit down together twice a month around the table 
and eat together and talk over frankly and freely their differences, I think It 
would reduce 50 per cent the dllllcullies we have existing between them. It is 
the unwillingness on the part of men to come together frankly and fairly and 
talk over their dlfferenees In a spirit of friendship without suspicion — that 
has been, I think, a part of our difli<'ulty. 

I should place it ui>on the employer as a rule to take the initiative. There 
are fewer of them, and public opinion has led him to take the lead in years 
and ages past, and my judgment is that as a rule the labor people have been 
more ready to conciliate than the employer. The employer should then take 
the initiative and welcome approaches — although there has been fault on both 

My only contribution, apart from other things that have been said, would be 
that any method by the Government or hy local societies that would Introduce 
a spirit of conciliation between the parties, recognizing that their interests are 
fundamental, would he a very great contribution to our problem. 

That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Clialrman Wat.sh. Any questions? That Is all; thank you, T>octor. 

At this point the public hearings at Seattle will now finally adjourn. There 
will be hearings here on the question of the smuggling of Asiatics, if any, into 
this part of the country upon Monday and Tuesday, l)ut those hearings are 
necessarily execntive. 

The commission is very sorry that it has not been able to hear even all of 
the witnesses who have been snmmone<I, on account of the length that Is neces- 
sarily given to those who have testified, so that those who liave been summoned 
but have not testified, if they will call upon the clerk here, they will be paid 
their witness fees. 

Mr. Thompson. I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, that If some of the witnesses 
have their statements here, they can he filed with the commission and form a 
part of the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; any persons who have any suggestions that they had 
intended to elaborate on the witness stand we will he very thankful If they will 
turn them over to Mr. Dower, the secretary, or send In to the commission at 
Transportation Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; send them in to the commission at the Transportation 
Building, Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. Or send them to the headquarters of the commission at 
the Transportation Building, Chicago. 

I want to*Wiank the witnesses and the citizens of Seattle for the very kindly 
cooperation which the commission has received. 
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(Whereupon, at 12.15 o’clock p. m. of this Saturday, Aug. 15, 1914, the pub- 
lic hearings of the commission were adjourned to Portland, Oreg., and an ad- 
journment for executive sessions was taken until Monday, Aug, 17, 1914, at 
Seattle, Wash.) 


STATEMENT OF HAMILTON HIGDAY. 

Tlie following statement was submitted in writing by Mr. Hamilton Hlgday, 
assistant sorretary. Seattle f*ort Commission: 

I presume my name is among those in the printed list of witne.sses, because 
for about two years I was industrial insurance commissioner for the State of 
Washington, and because of my advocacy of what is called In this State 
“ first-aid ” legislation. The term “ first aid,” ns iis(^l In this State, means the 
cost of medical treatment required by an injured workman, and Is not furnished 
by «‘mplo},ers or the Stat(‘ at the pn^sent time, but such costs must be paid 
by the worknam themseUes. Our workmen’s (‘ompensation or industrial Insur- 
ance act thus ne<Mls supplemental h‘glslatlon. 

In the second place, I have persistently pointed out that the largest social 
n'sult of tlu' workiiuMi’s comi)ensation ought to be a development to a high 
degree of safety in industrial processes. 

['hrst aid ami safety represent my contribution to the arouswl social comsclonce 
In this State. Pasisl on an economic need, they are now becoming iK)llticnl 
demands. My bringing those ideas prondmmtly to public attention undoubtedly 
cost me iny position us a State otru-ial. My study of comiiensatlon systems in 
EuroiH' and tin* enactments of other Anuuucan States, coupUsl with ray day-by- 
day experience administering tlM‘ new Washington work-accident .system, led 
me to tb<‘ profound conviction tliat ours Is a one-legge<l law. The working peo- 
ple of this State so reganl it. As conceived, it was a fine piece of social legis- 
lation; hut as passed liy tlH‘ legislature und(‘r tlie wliip of the big lumber inter- 
ests, it is only a lialf loaf. 

The working jieople want .safety first. Tliey only dimly perceive that It 
can lie acliie\<‘d. ('ompmisation fer a preventable injury Is more than an 
insult — it is a social criimv I have persistently rM)lnted out that over 50 per 
cent of industrial accidents are preventable. The statistics of great corpora- 
tions lik(‘ the Illinois St(‘el f’o. and liie Intmuiational Harvester (k)., which have 
carried on safety campaigns, prove tills incontrovertildy, a.s does the notable 
woi k of tiie Minnesota Labor Department and tl»e Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission. 

llecauso of tliese ideas, I am regardeil as an agitator, or at least an upstart 
or tlieorlst, by organized employers. Howev(‘r, tlie ideas go marching on. They 
have become a well-defined demand of tlie i)eoi)le of our State. 

In August, 1912, with tlie cordial support of tlie governor, the majority of 
tlie tlirt^e memliers of our Imlustrial Insurance (kuninlsslon (that is, .lohii H, 
Wallace and iiiys*‘lft issued Ihillidin No 1, a safety bulletin, and ordered our 
traveling auditors to post it In mills and factories throughout the State. It was 
a fair and appropriate placanl. Hut tlie manufacture member refused to allow 
his name to go on it, and tlie name was stricken from the proof after It came 
from the printer. His objection was that it would stir up the laborers; that 
tlie lumber crowd woulil not want any ‘‘agitation.” So Wallace, representing 
lal)or on our lioard. myself appointeil to nqire.seiit the public, or lawyers, per- 
haps, issued the l)ulletin anyway. The oi)ening paragraph, signed by Gov. 
Hay, read as follows: 

” Preventing of work accidents is of vital Importance to every employer, 
every workman, and every other citizen of Wasldngton, Reports have been 
received by tlie industrial insurance commission of 9,912 men and women kille<l, 
maimed, and wounded In our State in 10 months, October 1, 1911, to August 1, 
1912, out of an industrial urm> of only 100,000 to 1*25,000 — eight or ten men out 
of each hundred employed. One-half of (lie suffering and the human and 
economic loss due to accidents Is preventable. A systematic study of accident 
prevention — guards, speed, spacing — by workmen’s committee, safety engineers, 
and private Investigators, can not fall to yield beneficial results, stopping a 
needless drain on tlie industries of the Commonwealth in compulsory com- 
pensation, saving to workmen hundreds of tliou.samls of dollars In wage-loss 
and medical costs, and returning safe and sound to the wives and children and 
motiiers tlie breadwinners, whose worth can not be computed In human symbols 
of value. Cooperation with the Industrial Insurance commission and the State 
bureau of labor to this §nd is earnestly urged.” 
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You will find a complete copy of this bulletin at page 94 of the first annual 
report of our department, 1012. You will also find that meetings called to con- 
sider safety in industries and suggestions of cooperative action among em- 
ployers were absolutely Ignored. At about the same time we sent out the 
sgfety bulletin we also Issued and mailed to the large employers, secretaries of 
labor unions, and the State press, a circular giving a clear-cut article written 
by Prof. John K. fJommons on the working of the Wisconsin safety system, 
where manufacturers, workmen, and safety experts work together to stand- 
ardize machinery and shop practices and the i)revcntion of injuries. Laboring 
men In this State heartily a]»proved the id(‘a, but employers to a man, so far 
as I know, utterly ignored it. In SeiJemher we issued a Ifi-page pamphlet on 
“The Treatment Cost of Work Accidents,” an address of mine before the {^tate 
Medical Society, delivered in April. Tlu*se three things constituted what the 
organized employers consid(‘red “propaganda ” by a State official. 

In September, 1912, I was .selected by my as.soclates, Pratt and Wallace, to 
prepare the yearly rejjort requlr(‘d by our law. The first annual report, a 
volume of 516 pages, Is the result. On November 10, while the book was still 
in the press, a delegation of six representatives of organized employers came 
down to the State capltol at Olympia, and as Gov. Hay told me, demanded my 
summary removal — aslo'd for my head “with all the assurance in the world” 
and insisted tliat two chapters in that r(‘i>ort be suppressed. These were the 
chapter on safety, at page 87, and the por1i<in upon first aid and medical atten- 
tion, at page 208. Mind you, they ne\('r came near tlu' commission to argue 
the matter; they never attemi>t(Ml to meet the economic problems discussed. 
They simply ordered the governor to swing the ax. Among the six were K. G. 
Ames, of tiie Puget Mill Co.; (yharles Patten, of the Atlas T>umber Co.; the 
president of the Metal Trades Asso(‘iation ; and the secretary of the State 
M^ical Association, whose office is next door to Ames. Ames is ii son-in-law of 
Walker. th(' San Fh-anclsco lumber baron, and the 1‘uget Mill Co. owns hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of timber and logged-ofC lands in Washington. 
They operate the great export mills at Port Gamble and Port Taidlow. They 
are notoriously opposed to selling land, opening up roads, or ])aying on such 
land taxes which smaller men wouhl be compelled to pay if they owned it. 
They do not want a country to settle up because settlers increase the fire hazard 
to their timber holdings. The metal trades men you have heard through 
their spokesman, J. V. Paterson, of the Seattle Construction and Dry Dock 
Co. I want to say that small employers objected strenuously to being put in 
the same class under the compensation act as Paterson’s company, because 
of its wide reputation for heavy percentage of accidents. 

The State Medical Society is a close corporation, which the secretary boasts 
that he runs to suit himsedf. He opposed first aid in fear that its trend would 
be toward State doctors on salary, as in Austria, or a State fee bill, as under 
the Lloyd Gwrge Act in England. 

Well, we had a hot time in the governor’s office from 2 p. m. until sun- 
down — not argument, but collision. I was a nonpartisan efficiency appointee 
from my first position as district auditor in Seattle, and I told big business 
In plain terms when it lied and ^^here it got off. The governor did not remove 
me, and the report was printed. It speaks for itself. 

Now, it seems to me significant and of interest to this Federal Commission on 
Industrial Tlelations that representatives of organized labor are willing to meet 
officers administering laws affecting labor and discuss fully their merits and de- 
fects, while employers, as a class, are not ; that labor men treat State officers 
with respect and even deference ; that at public gatherings — men and women — 
the ordinary citizens in cities are glad^to learn from public servants of the 
problems that confront them, but orga'nized employers persist in regarding 
any official who is not a known representative of their class as an enemy, to 
be branded “agitator” or at least “politician” and quite likely “socialist,” 
to be ignored at all times except on occasions of necessary business contact and 
thwarted whenever possible. 

As a clear statement of the Washington compensation system for Injured 
workmen I desire to file with the eomml.salon a copy of an address delivered by 
me at Wenatchee in December, 1912.^ I call your attention to the analysis 
showing that workmen are carrying two-thirds of the cost of work accidents 
in Washington and the employer only one-third. To bring the statement right 


1 An article entitled ” Industrial insnrnnoc act, Washington State,” by Hamilton Hlgday, 
from the Pacific diulldor and Engineer, Aug. 30, 1913, was submitted In printed form. 
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tip to (late, I refer you to the se<?ond annual report, issued by the present 
State eommlssion for the year ending; October 1, 1013, at pajje 101, dealing with 
1,503 cases, where the data on medical treatment was complete : 


Wages lost $107, 296. 67 

Cost of medical treatment 36, 206. 80 


Total loss to workmen 143, 503. 47 

State awards (total loss to employers) 47,164.20 


Now, employers know mighty well that Is not an equitable distribution of tin* 
burden. In fact, small employers all over this State who work by the side of 
their helpers think injured workmen's doctor bills should be paid. The big 
business I'epresentative nu'rely gets mad if the subjc'ct is raised. 1 remember 
meeting tliree of the leading men of the (Vnient Trust of the const at the 
Tacoma Commercial Club. They asked me how the new com])ensatlon law was 
progressing. When I told them workmen chaf(^d when confronted with doctor 
bills as big or bigger than the State awards they immediately congealed — ig- 
nored my pr(\sence, not (wen politdy. The fact that workmen lind their 
awards about equal tlieir doctor hills, unh^ss they are under the coercive hoa- 
pltal-tickc't system, makes tlnan feel that the law is framed against them. An 
old engineer at Teriino told me it was “ ai\other corporation skin deal.” The 
Courts are denicKl to the workman who wishes to sue his employer ; he feels he 
is cheated by duo procc'ss of law. lie se(‘s the law, in whicli his award about 
(‘qiials his doctor bill, as a mcasuia* of absolute protection to employers, hut 
not fair compensation to him ; lay regards it iis an employers’ insurance act 
rather than a M'orkmen’.s compcms.at ion act. 

Ein]»loyers who object to nmdical tr(*atment being furnisluHl a man, in ad- 
dition to a compensation aw’anl for maiming, suffering, and loss of time, either 
contend that our w'orkmen are getting more on the average than they could 
under the old common-law sy.stem in op(u*ati()n liefore 3011. which is true, or 
that it would rai.se the cost to industries of Washington much higla^r than such 
action has cost in States in competition wdtli Wa.shington, which Is not true. 

In fact, Washington stamls pr(4ty nearly alone among the 22 or 2.5 American 
States having some form of ('ompcmsution in its failure to furnish medical 
attendance. The National (hvic Federation sent an able commission over the 
couni»',\ to (examine the workings of such laws. Their findings are imblished 
ns Senate Document No. 410, Sixty-third Congres.s, second session, and show, ac- 
cording to the Federation Review”. 

‘‘With a ftwv oxcejitioiis, the States ivijuire that the employer. In ad- 
dition to the compensation, shall jiay the nmdical hills of the Injured workmen, 
W’lth certain r(!strlctions. Outside of the State of Washington the commission 
found no sentiment opposed to this r(*qulrement, it being generally conceded 
that the workman is not only entitled to inodi<*al treatment in addition to his 
compensation, but that it is to the interest of tlie emphiyer and society to see 
that he receives it, thereby to minimize the extent of the disability.” 

Our first Washington report, at pages 18, 261, 277, show’s how favorably em- 
ployers in our State fare as compared with otiiers. So when the special com- 
mittee of big business tried to suppress discussions of safety and medical treat- 
ment, they did a stupid thing. They tried the method of domination, which 
seems to be their reliance, instead of cooperation. The average employ(>r refuses 
to resort to cooperation except for joining hands against the consumer in fixing 
prices. The attempt to dominate eml>itters young men of this generation. It 
is akin to the smoldering fires kept alive by militarism in Europe. So, when I 
was waited on last winter by a committee of the State grange and the State 
federation of labor and a.sked to draft an initiative bill on first aid for siibmls- 
6ion to the people at the general election this fall, I willingly prepared it. I 
desire to file a copy of that bill ^ and a copy of the argument also prepared to 
accompany it in the State pamphlet that is mailed to each and every voter In 
the State. 

(See Higday exhibit.) 

Every obstruction has been put in the w’ay of this and six other bills, caPe<l 
“ The seven sisters,” initiated by labor and the grange, and the attorney general 
has been, to put It mildly, conservative about them. The ” Stop ! I.ook ! Tii.sten ! 


^ An act entitled " Initiative measure No. 9 " wa.s Bubmlttod In printed form. 
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l>eague,” an employers’ press bureau with a $500*n-month secretary, has 
filled the metropolitan dallies and the weekly press with advertisements 
and mailed pamphlets broadcast just to keep the people from expressing 
their opinion on these measures at the ballot box. And the “joker” In the ini- 
tiative law prohibits me or a union secretary from paying a man $3 for a day’s 
work in circulating a petition among workmen or oftlce people or in the fields. 
Taibor has to flglit to be heard. No wonder the demagogue gets a following. 
I want to file with this commission a copy of one of the “ Stop ! Look ! Listen ! 
])amphl(‘ts. It deals with first aid at page 14,^ 

I also want to tile a pamphlet against the workmen’s compensation law, pre- 
pared by .L V. l'at('r.son ; “ also a copy of my reply lo it, publlsheil in the Survey 
June 21, 1913;^ also a published criticism of the present commission by Robin 
Adair, conr»ected with the Seattle strcH't department.* 

Now, a word about the effect of com[>ensatlon system on safety. I think the 
law makes for safety. The laboring people think that since the workman can not 
sue his employer, that emt)loyer grows indifferent and the accidents are increas- 
ing, I do not concur. We liave never before lunl the machinery for gathering 
information and could not kno\v the astounding number of accidents occurring 
in our industries. Workmen were unfamiliar with our law when it first went 
into effect. Many accld(>nts were never reported. The increase of from 11.896 
the first .\ear lo 16,330 the second year naauis two things: First, that more men 
hjive b(H‘n errii)lo>ed under th(‘ law; second, th.at accidents occurring are more 
nearly all rei)orted and tjd>ulated. Employers will come to se(' that it pays to 
study prev(‘ntion and will try to keep down the pnanium drain on their business 
that now goes into the State accident fund. 

1 think our safely campaign and the publicity has .stimidated the State labor 
commissioner to develop the shop conmdtt(‘e idea which we recommended, a fii’St 
.step to appreciation and adoption of the Wi.sconsin idea of coo])eration for 
safety. Rig employers in the Pacific Northwest have heretofr)re been fighting 
safety agitation. They have gotten rich ouick in appropri.ating natural re- 
sources; a lumber plant at Everett with .$200,000 invested cle.aned up .$40,000 
last year and complained of poor busine.ss. They strenously object to the rules 
of the game of business Indiig changed. A public ofiicial or university investi- 
gator who opt)oses them is branded as an undesirable citizen. You have heard 
the State university called a bnaaling place for Socialists, but I am informe<l 
in the economics department of that university there is not a .single Socialist 
Will Lowman, the Anacortes fish canner, sat before you with red face and 
gritted teeth to condemn the whole State institution, but T want to tell you 
that the employees of Ed. Sims, Port Townsend ('anner, boss of our last legis- 
lature, and head of the “ Stop ! Look ! IJsten ! League,” and about whom Prof. 
McMahon testified, are bitter against him and his type; and Will liowman prac- 
tically ordered Commissioner Wallace off his prends(s when he called to examine 
his pay rolls an<l explain the compensation act. That is his fundamental respect 
for law. 

The lumbermen, 1 was told by Mr. Pratt, my associate on the commission, who 
took pride in being their repia'sentative on the board. contrihutiHl ,$15,000 to 
Ernest Lister’s ciimpaign for the g()vernorship in 1912. Mr. Pratt told me in 
November, after Lister's election by the accidtmt of 700 votes out of 350,000 
cast, that he had been a contractor and would "listen” to employers; that he 
liad gone broke with liabilities of ,$02.(K)0 and assigm^l for ti\e benefit of 
creditors, and thus needed the Job. When I.lster was inaugurated, notwith- 
standing the many pre.ssing labor problems In this State, lie never mentione^l 
one In his message to the legislature, and 1 was removed four days prior to the 
date I had set In my resignation. In the endeavor to discredit the first-aid move- 
ment. The official reason for that removal, filed by Lister with the secretary 
of state, was that he had consiilted with my associates and found inharmony 
existed. Wallace and I worked ns a unit; the only Inharmony was that felt by 
the lumbermen’s man. Furthermore, the governor had never consult(\l Wallace, 
and the State paper filed was a deliberate lie. Tlie rea.son was not political ; it 
was industrial. 


^Pamphlet entitled "Plain Talk to You" was submitted In printed form. 
“ Submitted in printed form. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS ADELIA M. PARKER. 

The following statement was submitted in writing by Mis.s Adella M. Parker: 

A Plan to Inauqur.vte the Single Tax WiiHour In.iusik k. 

In order to inaugurate the single tax without injustiee to any of the [iresent 
owners it is necessary to accomplish only two things: 

1. To comiKuisate the pre.sent owners only, not their heirs. 

U. To comi)ensate the jire.sent owners to the amount of their inve.stments only, 
not the unearned increment since investment, nor any future expe(*lanc>. 

As to the lir.st contention, luars have no title to property otluT than that 
which is vested in them by the inluTitunce law.s. These dlfi’er in dilferent 
States and may be cbanged at any time, and are in fact fri'oueiitly changisl. 
And from the social standpoint, the man who could leave his heir a w’orld of fret; 
opportunity would Ix' leaving him a far greatiT heritage than any fortune. 

A^ to the second contention, no man can claim a vestisi right in a future IniTc- 
immt, inasmuch as a change in the law.s of his jieriod may at any time divest him 
of this property, nor does swiety guarantix' to him the unearmal increment which 
has already accumulated. Witness the ruthle.ss .sipioezing out of the “water” 
in the expre.ss .stock, the falling prices of land in England, “prohibition,” and 
tlie abolition of slavery. 

Adjustnamt on the basis of the hrst princiide would be technically simple. 
All that would be ne(•e^sar.^ would b(‘ to thmy to coriiorutions the privilege of 
owning land and to refuse to heirs the right to inherit any interest in land other 
than perhaps a preferred right ol occupancy. 

Adjustment according to tlH‘ .second principle w'ould be more difficult on 
accmmt of tlie pi^ssibility of lictitlous .sales, yet many conditions of land owner- 
shii) would yield to taxation at full rental value with no injustice whatever. 

For instance, the following owners could raise no cry of Injustice were the 
State to-morrow' to liegin to take all the rental value of their lands: 

1. Heirs to land. 

2. Persons wlio Imve received land as a gift. 

:i. Per.sons holding lands who liave already collected in net rental.s the full 
vabie of the puri'huse price. 

'Ji.e abo\e-numed cla.sse.s of landowners stand in tln‘ position of one who lm.s 
heen the recipient of generous favors which Imve hnally bism withdrawn. 

Tliere remains only the cave of the purchu.ser wiio has not yet realiztxl on his 
investineut. Let 1dm keep ids rentals until he does. When*' this can be deter- 
mined, determine it; wiiere it can not (through fictitious .sales or “padded” 
record price), let him keep his rentals until tlie present value has been recovered 
In rentals, busing this value on the capitalization of the rental to the highe.st 
bidder for the year following the adoption of tins act, and in any case limiting 
the privilege to 20 years, 

Willie this conipeiisution may he regarded as reu.sonal)le means of making the 
transition from an unju.st to a just .system «)f taxation in the case of land which 
is in u.se, no sucli generosity vvoulil be nece.s.sury in tlie ca.se of land which 
continued to he held out of use. Therefore, the law sliould {irovide that the full 
rental value of land remaining uniinproveil should be taken at the end of a much 
shorter period, say 10 years. 

While this plan is intemUsl to avoid injustici* to ciTlain owners of land wiio 
have purchased in good faitli, and (“spiaially to such as are dependent upon 
laud rentals for their livelihood, the fact must be overlooked that the real 
compensation in a just sy.stem would, in fact, be to those who have in all ages 
been shut out from the resources of nature. Sucti apparent advantages ns 
lhe.se, the dispossessed, receive from the enactment of so moderate a reform as 
is herein set forth, can hut slightly offset the tremendous handicap which they 
and theirs have had in the past. 

Two general plans may be suggesteil in accordance with the principles laid 
down above. 

Plan No. I.—Indlvlduals and partnerships only shall owm laud, and the full 
rental value of any Interest in land shall be taken into the Public Trea.sury 
upon the death of that owner who had the title of record on the date that this 
law' goes Into effect. 

Plan No, 3.— Estimating the present value of land at 20 times Its rental 
value in the year following the enactment of this law, let the owner of any 
interest In land, whether individual. pnrtners!di», or corporation, retain the 
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rentals until these (net) equal this estimated value, but in any case no longer 
than 20 years ; and in the case of land still unimproved at the end of 10 
years, let the full rental value be collected from that time. 

These plans have the advantage of compensation to actual owners only, In 
the first instance by not disturbing the owner’s right at all, but l^y reasserting 
the community right in the land at his death, and in the second instance by 
giving to the owner merely the value of his land, not confirming to his heirs 
nor even to him any unearned increment whatever. 

Observe that thi'se j)lans contemplate changes in the laws of inheritance, 
corporations, and taxation, which are matters of State control. 

Some additional details would need to be worked out. 

TaxalUm. — As the pri'sent system of taxation would be changed gradually 
If tlie first plans ^\ere adopted, l(‘t all changes In the rate of taxation or in 
the increase iii the assessment fall on land only. As rapi<lly as the full rental 
value of lands come into the tax fund, let this be used to lower the rate of 
taxation on proiKU'ty other than land until this disappears. And later abolish 
all licenses and fees in the same way. 

Fixtures. — Provide that improvements upon real estate shall no longer 
attach to the land, but may be nanovable or shall be compensated for at their 
ai^pralsed value by those who get the right of occu])ation, at the option of the 
owner of the improvements. 

Rights of occupant. — All land shall be subject to rental to the highest bidder, 
the occupant at tin' time the law go(‘s into etTect, and any occupant of one year 
thereafter shall receive the first year a rebate of 5 per cent, which shall dimin- 
ish by 1 p(T cent yearly \jntll a rebate of 1 p(‘r cent is reached, which the 
occupant at all times retains. 

Heirs. — The rights of occupation may be inherited. 

L’.rcm/jfhmv.— Whenever any land pays the full rental value to the State, 
the improvements thereon shall be exempt. 

HomcstcAids , — Land not to exceed (>0 by 120 feet in cities and 1 acre out- 
si(U‘ cities shall be deemed a homestead when it is a dwelling place of the 
owner and no more than five persons other than relatives and dependents 
dwell thereon, and when no busim'ss is carried on therein which employs 
more than five pc'rsons. Owners of homesteads may receive a rebate of 2 per 
cent below the highest bi<lder. 

Mortgages. — Interest of mortgages is an interest in land to the amount of 
investment, and is to be treated as any other interest in land. Mortgages on 
laml and improvements to be separate. 

Transition pensions. — Persons above r>0 years of age whose land becomes 
faxable at the full rental value may, upon application, retain for the re- 
mainder of their lives such a portion of their rentals as would equal $1,200 
per year. All persons above the age of (>0 years not in the above-mentioned 
class may receive $000 per year. 

Training. — As a part of the program of a change in taxation, let the State 
provide four years’ training to any apidicant with support meantime. 

This support may be merely the “ cost of subsistence,” for, incidentally. It 
may be noti'd that the true standard of income is what one can produce in 
free competition or in voluntary cooperation in a free society, but during the 
years of training the standard of living may reasonably be limited to the cost 
of living if it is furnished by another. 

Inequalities in compensation resulting from the adoption of the above-stated 
plans need not disturb us, inasmuch as no inequalities based on these prin- 
ciples could possibly be as unjust as the prc'sent system. 

SroGESTED Question A iuE to be Sent Out by the Department of Labor to 
ALL Schools and Civic Bodies. 

[P.y AtB'llft M. r.‘\rkor, Seattle, Wash.] 

The following questions are raised for the purpose of arriving at sound 
conclusions with reference to the problems which will arise from the influx 
of immigration to the Pacific States through the opening of the Panama 
Canal : 

1. Will the expected increase In the stream of immigration to the Western 
States lower the standard of living of the American workingman if there is 
no social adjustment either through changes In the laws or changes in the 
industrial rela^us? 
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2. What do you think would be the logical effect of this immigration if no 
such social adjustment be made? 

3. If no such social adjustment be made is any special class likely to reap 
benefits from this immigration? 

4. According to the Secretary of Agriculture, only 10 i^er cent of the arable 
land of the Stale of Washington is in use. What Is the most feasible plan 
of getting tliis into use? 

5. There are less than 7,000,000 people in the Pacific Coast States. How 
many mori^ people can these States support without lowering the jn-esent 
standard of living of the laborer? 

0. Is any social adjustment possible that would make It unne<’essary for the 
laboring man to seek to reduce the hours and to get increase (>f pay for less 
work? 

7. Will a nilnimuin-wage law, if accepted and carried out, raise the stand- 
ard of living? 

8. Is (here any way by law to promote an incrcii.se of w(‘alih by diminishing 
uiK'mplo.Muent and (leveloping resources? 

9. What measures can be taken to ju-event transportation companies from 
charging all the trafllc will bear? 

10. Ar(‘ there any changes in indhods of taxation which would tend to pro- 
mote industry, destroy special privilege, and raise the standard of living? 

11. Can the standard of living be raised wltb increasing wages and hnvering 
r>ric(‘s at the same time? 

12. Can prices be lowere«l and wages be raised at the same time? 

18. What system of ciaslits would render the invention of money more ad- 
vantageous to the peoph‘? 

(1) State issue of warrants, as in Penn.sylvaniu and Georgia a century 

ago? 

(2) Municipal warrants, as in St. Louis, Mo.? 

(3) City hanking, as in Husst‘l<iorf, Germany? 

(4) Hiirai credit, as in Holland? 

(H) Cooperative banking? 

14. If, us some students insist, It is only monopoly wliich })n‘vents tin' raise 
in th(‘ standard of living, can these mono])olles all he in<‘luded in the follovv- 
Ing five: 

(1) Patents? 

(2) Credit? 

(3) Franchise? 

(4) Trade? 

(5) Land? 

If), Which of these monopolies can ho destroyed by Sttite authority? 

10. Is there any w'ay whereby the evils of patent and trade monopoly can 
1 k‘ readied by State law^? Or by industrial action, or by community action? 

17. Will raising wages alone, or lowering prices alone, raise the standard 
of living? 

18. What is the cause of unemployment? 

19. Will the shortening of the workday raise the standard of living? 

20. Would there be any harm in the labor of foreigners in this country if 
every one got the full product of his labor? 

21. Is the cash girl as efficient in her jiosition as any adult would be and 
even more efiiclent; and, if so, why are her wages below subsistence? 

22. What fixe.s wages? 

23. How much wages ouglit a worker to rec('lve? All he produces? Why 
does ho not get all be produces? 

24. Can the fact of how much a man prcKluces be determined In modern 
production? How? 

25. Has an employer the moral right to make all he can out of bis business? 
Has an employee an equal right to make all he has the power to make? 

26. What determines the share which the landlord, the capitalist, the busi- 
ness man, and the laborer each receive out of the total product? 

27. Would child labor be u.sed if the child got all he produced? 

28. What economic interpretation can be put upon a business which does 
not or can not support all the persoms engaged In it? 

29. If the employees are working for less than they can live upon, who Is 
subsidizing the business? 

30. Under what circumstances should children go to work when they are 
unable to produce enough to live upon? 
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31. Upon whom should rest the resix>nsibillty of training children until they 
are able to earn enough to live upon? 

32. Should a business subsidize its own apprentices? 

33. How much wealth is society capable of producing at the present time? 

34. What are the main wastes which are preventing the increase of wealth 
in this State? 

35. Wiien is unemployment a natural and logical condition? 

30. Should there he a nii<lweek holiday? 

37. Is unearne<l wealth a demoralizing influence <»n the individual? 

38. Why (lid we build the Panama Canal if it is going to lower the standard 
of living? 

39. Could the 1‘anama Canal be made the means of raising the general 
standard of living? How? 

40. Why have not the Invention of refrigerator curs and of labor-saving 
maeliinery generally rais('d the general standard of living more rapidly? 

41. Why is it that wlmii a country gets settled uiv—tliat is, more workers 
come in — poverty Increase's? 

42. How docs a man earn? 

43. How much wag('s ought a man to emm? 

44. What is meant by findii\g a solution of the economic problem? 

45. If all Immigration into tl»e Unit('d States were stopped, would that alone 
solve the economic problem? Why? 

4tJ. Will that nation outstrip the otliers which first solves the economic 
problem? 

47. When the (luestion of Immigration and the ali(m ownership of land are 
represented to be the (‘conomic probhuns, is not the true meaning that these 
will lower liie standard of living; the real economic inmblem, then, is how 
to raise the standard of living. Should not the qiK'stion be staled in this way: 
If immigration and alien owinn-sbip of land can be shown to lower the standard 
of living, should tbes(' not lx* prevented? If it can be shown that these could 
actually raise the standard of living for both the American and the foreigner, 
should th(^y not be encouragc'd ? If it can be .shown that immigration with 
adjustment of our land (pu'stion w<mld in fact produce helper conditions for all 
the workers, should this be encouraged? 

48. Is the real ('conomlc iiroblcnn the (pn'stion of immigration or the question 
of the alien ownership of land; is It not really the question of raising the 
standard of living? 

49. Would the American standard of living be safer if it were universal? 

50. (’an foreign immigration be made a imams of raising the American 
standard of living, and, on the other hand, can it be made a means of lowering 
the American standard, (hqx'uding entirely upon other conditions than the 
laborers? 

51. Should the community furnish to every man a means of earning a 
living? 

52. Is the Ford plan of betli'ring (.‘onditions a sound one? 

53. Are the “business interests” of a workingman as important to him as 
are the “business interests” of a capitalist to him? 

54. What is the program of the S(x-iallst, tlie Single Taxer, the Anarchist, 
the Industrial Unionist, the Progr(*sslve, tin* Wilson Democrat, the Taft 
Uepubilean? 

55. What wealth is um'armMl? 

50, Will cost rat('s for light. Inait, transportation, water, and telephones raise 
the standard of living with no other adjustment? 

.57. Is charity sound economics? 

58. Would frugality rjii.se wages? 

.59. Effect of frw land on the price of labor? 

60. If all unoccupied land were accessible, would the lack of tools be an 
insuperable obstacle to production? 

61. If risk in business were eliminated either by insurance or by State 
cypitalism, would profit naturally disappear? 

62. Does production for sale instead of production for use Introduce “ risk ” 
into enterprise? 

63. Does production for sale and its incidental risks produce waste? 

64. Who are the producers of wealth? 

65. What incomes are earned and what are unearneii? 

66. Is there a “ double standard ” in incomes — one standard for the manual 
worker and another standard for others? 

Id 
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67. If u man produces wealth on free land and Rets It all and produces the 

same amount of wealth on owned land and gets a mere subsistence, which did 
he earn? „ 

68. Would socialism de.stroy any other ambition except the ambition for 
si)ecial privilege? 

61) Under what conditions would greater efficiency on the part of the work- 
ers raise wages and under what conditions would this greater efficiency lower 
wages? 

70 In condemning a coal mine would the State be morally obliged to pay 
for more than the investment? 

71. In condemning a railroad would the State be morally obllgHl to pay for 
the franchise as well as for the phy.sical valuation (investment)? 

72. Woiild the fixing of the rewards of labor under State socialism ntws- 
.sarilv he arbitrary? 

73. Is it possll)le to determine how^ much each one produces In mo«iern 
Industry unless we eliminate the privileges? 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. HENRY PAULY. 

I was taking care of the unemployed here (In the city of Seattle) last 
winter and I went to see the swretary of the chamber of commerce to get 
some assistaiu'c in securing employment for the men, and the secretary of 
the S(‘attle Ubamber of (Nunmcrce told im* at that time that the chamber of 
commerce did not want the working classes in the city of Seattle at all — that 
they had no business hen^and r<'rusc<l to help me in any way in swurlng 
employment for the men. 

The International ltin(>rant Workers’ Union last winter took care of the 
unemployed in the city of Seatthx We gave lodging to .33,054. We gave 73,046 
meals to the unernjjloyed here, and tided these men over until they secured 
work or were able to go elsewhere. 

(This I omitted in my testimony (>f to-day.) 

Hknry Pauly. 

Dated at Seattle, Wash., this 12th day of .Vugust, 1014. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. FLOYD L. DAGGETT. 

Industrial Insuranck Uommihsion, 
Olumpia, Wmh., Augunt UK 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Viuff’d Commif^sion on IndvstrUiJ Rcltitions, 

Chicago, 7/L 

Dear Sir: After the testimony given by Mr. Daggett, chairman of our com- 
mission, at the hearing in Seattle, August 14, followed by testimony of Mr. 
J. H. Wallace, ex-member of this commission, in which Mr, Wallace took 
occasion to make allegations of mahnimini.stratlon .against the pre.sent mem- 
bers of the coiurais.slon, I reque.sted from Mr. Thomp.son, your counsel, per- 
mission to file additional statement with your commission as part of the 
records, which permission was granted. 

We do not believe that your <*ommlssion is Interested at all in any personal 
matters pertaining to cither Mr. Wallace m’ the ])resent members of thi.s com- 
mission, and are interested only in the (luestlon of the administration of the 
workmen’.s comjiensatlon department ami whether, in your opinion, it l.s being 
administered fairly to the claimants. Mr. Wallace was allowwl to tile a copy 
of his letter to Gov, Li.ster, umier date of February 28, 1914. We are filing 
herewith copy of letter of OommissionerH Ernst and Daggett to the governor 
upon the same sub.h‘ct. These letters were Induced by a communication from 
the governor asking us to state our views of the workings of the department 
and a.s to what reason, if any, existed for the disturbance of the previous 
harmonious action biTween the commi.ssloners. We, ns you will note, sub- 
mitted our letter 19 days previous to Mr, Wallace, so we had no means of 
knowing the contents of his communication, and I am quite sure that he did 
not know the contents of ours when he wrote his, therefore, they are not In 
a sense, a reply to each other. 

I wish to add, and I do not think it was brought out in the testimony of 
myself or Mr. Ernst, that practically all of our settlements are baaed upon a 
doctor’s certificate, when there is any complication in the Injury, or 
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doubt an to tbo result, we usually have more than one doctor examine. We 
wish to (llselaiin vi^^orously the assumption or insinuation on the part of any 
one that this eomnilssion Is biased apiinst the claimants, or are not giving 
them all tliat is possible under the present act. We have refrained from in- 
jecting polities into the administration of the department, either In' its ad- 
ministrative or (‘hiim-adjustlng features, and statements to the contrary are 
from polltl(*al motives. 

The writer was present at practically the entire hearing at Seattle and can 
readily umlerstaml how ditliciilt it is for your commission to segregate real 
information from that which is biased. It is natural that one looks at a 
question from a bias(*(l standpoint, hut we heard so much testimony given with 
an evident view to i)rejudice the conclusions of your commission, and this was 
not confined to any particular sot of witnesses. 

In connection with the stabanent luaa'with tiled, wish to direct your par- 
ticular att(n\tion to the testimony of our Mr. Ernst, In which he more fully 
went into some of tlie matt(‘rs umha* discussion by Mr. Wallace. 

Thanking you for your kindiu'ss, and adding that we are ready at all times 
to gi\(' your commission any further information that you may desire, I beg 
to remain, 

Very truly, yours, 


Floyd 1j. Dagc.ett, Chairman. 


()!.'> Mi'iA, Wash., Fchruary 9, 

lion. Eunest Lister, Olympia, Wa.^^h. 

My Di5Ar Governor: We have your recent favor reiiuesting statement from 
us as to the condition of the industrial insurance department, especially as 
regards statements contained in the newsfiaper nqiorts of an address given by 
Gommissiom'r Wallace at Raymond recently, it Ix'ing tht‘ nu'eting of the State 
federation of labor. 

One of tlie statements theiaun was that the present commission had emascu- 
lated the workmen’s comp(‘nsation act. We do not (piite know what he means 
by Hull stutemmit, Imt a few da>s later in conversation with us in the oflice 
here, he made specific statements that we were not giving tiie claimants due 
c'onsideration. 

(2) That we were bargaining with the claimants in.stead of awarding them 
what were their just dues. 

(3) That our sympathies were always with the employers and the workman 
did not get Ids just rights; and that the bunh'u of proof in every instance 
would be thrown upon the workman, wlio was not in financial position to make 
such proof. 

(4) That he was being ignored in the busines.s of the department by the 
otluT commissioners. 

Heretofore he has objected to the one-signature system that we are now using 
in handling claims through the office; to the single blank furnisheil for em- 
ployers’ and employees’ rejiorts, and also to the discontinuance of the follow-up 
letter, No. 22, or employees’ n'ports in trivial injuries. We will take these up 
in the above order and submit the following for your consideration : 

When we became members of the commission, it hml been customary for the 
commissiomu’s to sit around tlie executive table, and one of the commissioners 
would examine the claim files to see if the claim projierly came within the 
scope of the law; it would then be signed and passed to another commissioner, 
wlio w’ould append his signature and then passed on around the table, occupying 
the time of the commission for twm or three days a w'oek ; then at the latter 
end of the week, the commissioners would take two or three claims and go to 
Seattle or Tacoma and spend Sunday, and come back Monday morning and be 
ready for business about Monday noon. 

At that tinu', when the commissioners were considering these claims en banc, 
they had Ix'fore them the findings of the claim and medical departments, and 
no other information upon which to base their conclusions. It resolved itself 
into a perfunctory performance as witnessed by the present chairman during 
the month of April while Mr. Pratt was still on the commission. At the present 
time, unless some extraordinary matter calls us all awmy, one commissioner is 
in the office all the time, and such commissioner, whoever he may be, api)ends 
his signature to the findings of the claim and medical departments, after he 
has examlupfl the claim to see if it is complete and that the facts warrant the 
conclusion of^^he tw'o departments; then, in executive session, each week, with 
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the full commission present, tliese claims are formally approved, but In the 
meantime the *,work of the department has been facilitated and expedited, so 
tluit at no time is the work in any of the departments conj^ested, and the time 
of delivering the warrants to the claimants has been reduced from 8 to 12 
days In each case. 

As long as the above plan meets with the legal requirements and so greatly 
facilitates the work of the ofUce, and the time of getting the money to the 
claimants, and at the same time has allowed two commissioners the balance 
of the time for work in the held, it has occurre<l to us that it was not only 
business, but is also a considerable money saver in the operating cxi>enses. The. 
claims that have bwn handled by the one-signature method are what we 
tletormine routine claims; that is, they require no si)ecial investigation, the 
reports of the employer, employee, and doctor agree as to time loss and injury. 
All claims that present special features r(M]uirlng siwclal investigation are held 
up for consideration by the full commission, or are passed to one of the com- 
missioners for personal investigation; or a si>ecial examination is ordered be- 
fore one of the special medical examiners in tlu‘ field. We can not see where 
any claimant has received any injustice from this method. 

Mr. Wallace’s contention is that he knows of cases where offers of settle- 
ment have bmi imuU' for less than the amount awardtsl as recommended by the 
examining physician, or our medical d(*])artment, and that different amounts 
w'oidd be oltered from time to time until a settlement was reached; in other 
words, the accusation would mean that we endeavor to settle with a man as 
cheaply as j)os.sil)le without going into the merits of the ca.se. If there has bwn 
any <‘ase of that kind, it has not come to onr knowledge, and frankly, we do not 
believe that any authentic cases can be shown. In clearing from to 1,2(X) 
claims per month, it W'ould he extremely iini)robab!e that no error of judgment 
w'ould occur, but to say that anything of this .sort is inl(mtlonal on our part 
wo are quite free to say to you, sir, is not in accordance with the facts. 

The large amount of claims jiassing through this (h'partmeiit, and in many 
instances the small c(unpensntion that is aw'ardo<l by the law not being sufficient 
to i)ay a man's (hH tor and otlmr oxpen.ses, claimants become disgruntled, and are 
apt to make statements that, through ignorance or otlns’whse, are not in accord- 
ance with the facts. For instance, claimants will .sometimes go from one corn- 
miss, nior to another endeavoring to (pietc wind has lavn said to him, expecting 
to ge^ a better settlement However, it is the Intimt to award a man the 
amount his injurk's merit under the scliedules and coinpcn.sation provlderl by 
law, and in ntnrrly (wm-y instance this amount is determined by competent 
medical authority, and not by any individual judgment of some layman, even 
including the commissioners. 

A perusal of our second annual reyrort will show that the amount of days 
awarded per claim has increased, and the amount paid per claim has Increased, 
and the appended table will show' that the amounts paid during the past year l.s 
In excess of the amount paid the precisllng year by tlie former commission. 
It would seem to us that this wandd be conqietent testimony to show the 
inaccuracy of that amisation, and while it is a difficult matter to reply 
definitely to such a general statement, w'e wn.sh to say that your commissioners 
are not conscious of that fact, and while w'e endeavor to adjust the claims 
strictly upon their merits, whenever there is a question of doubt w^e alyrhys 
give the claimant the benefit, believing tliat through his unfamillarlty with legal 
and industrial conditions he is less liable to make his case clear than the 
employer. 

Further evidence Is that when the present commissioners came in charge 
of this department there were a largo number of appeals ami cases set for court 
trial which have almost entirely disappeared. Attorneys sometimes come with 
their clients before the commission, an<l quite as often send their clients to the 
commission without appearing personally, believing, seemingly, that they will 
receive the attention merited by their claim. 

Mr. Wallace has not been ignored In the workings of this department, except 
that upon his own request, made when the other two commissioners were ap- 
pointed, that he, being the political minority member of the hoard, did not 
desire to have any part in any changes or appointments to the personnel of 
the staff. In every other instance that we can now recall, when Mr. Wallace 
was here where he could be advised, he has had a full say In matters coming 
up before the commission, but in this instance we beg to call your attention to 
the fact that owing to his operation and succeeding disability he took no part 
In the deliberations of tiiis commission from some time in July to the latter 
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part of September, 1913, and since that time has been devoting the majority of 
his time in preparing and making addresses before various bodies. 

In addition to other duties, a perusal of the files will show tfiat from May, 
1913, to January, 1914, Mr. Ernst and Mr. Daggett have personally lnvestlgate<l 
and adjusted 654 claims, and Mr. Wallace 98. These adjustments have all been 
made on outside trips, meeting the claimants personally. 

We have endeavored to acquaint ourselves with the various phases of the 
operation of this department and familiarize ourselves with both the office and 
field work, and feel that we have done so. We think you will find that has not 
been the case with the other member of the commission. We believe that to-day 
there is a better understanding and more harmonious feeling between the 
employers, employees, and claimants than existed in April, when the present 
members were appointed by yourselves. The fact of the scarcity of api)eals 
and the small amount of correspondence regarding adjustments will serve to 
indicate that this is a fact, In addition to what is said to us personally. 

Referring again to the number of claims personally adjusted by the com* 
mlssloners, we wish to say that these are the claims set aside for personal in- 
vestigation and the list was as available to Mr. Wallace as to the other com- 
missioners. 

We are Inclosing herewith statement of the secretary which goes into the 
various methods employed to exi)edlte the work of the office, such as the single- 
blank proposition, the change in pay roll, etc. We think you will remember 
the discussion on the single blank when the executive board of the State 
Federation of Labor met last December in y<mr olfice. As stated by the secre- 
tary, we are now using in ad<lition to the single blank a separate workman’s 
report which Is available at the plant of the employer or at subofflces of the 
comrnl.sslon to any claimant who desires to make his claim that way. 

The discontinuance of the follow-up for the No. 22 blank was also discussed 
in your office at this same meeting, and ]\Ir. Wallace requested that we return 
again to the follow-up system. A perusal of the secretary’s report will show 
you that there has been nothing gained by this, and by the continuance of the 
follow-up system the correspondence of the office has been materially Increased. 
However, ratlier than do any injuslice to any claimant we are now following 
up and asking for the w’orkmnn’s report in case It has not been previously filetl. 

To the complaint that the burden of proof is always put upon tiie workman, 
who Is in no position to stand the financial or other expenses and inconvenience 
in substantiating his claim, wish to say that when a claim Is presented it comes 
before the claim department, th(*n to the medical department, and then to the 
commission, going through several hands In each department, where the facts 
are carefully weigluHi before reaching the commission. Now, when a claim i.s 
before the commission it must either be paid, .specially investigated, or rejected. 
We do not believe it is the intent of the law that we take the position that Mr. 
.Wallace has taken the last few days (which we never heard him take before 
ttiat time), that where there was doubt about the legality of the claim or that 
the claim came within the scope of the compensation act it was the duty of the 
commission to pay the claim and let the employer protest and appeal, throwing 
*nny expense incidental thereto to the employer. We Interpret the law to mean 
to^eclde the.se claims without reference to the individuals in the case, and 
wlpire we believe a claim dm\s not come within the act It should be rejected, irre- 
spective upon whom the burden of appeal would rest. We do not knowingly 
construe the law to the benefit of either employer or employee against the inter- 
est of the other, nor do we shirk the responsibility of a decision imposed upon 
us by the law. 

In conclusion we wish to reiterate that we do not believe that any authentic 
cases can be produced to substantiate the purported accusations of Mr. Wallace 
in his Raymond speech or that he made to the other members of the commission 
one day last week. Further, we desire to say that we never knew of these con- 
tentions until just prior to the meeting of the Fe<leratlon of Labor which con- 
vened in the city of Seattle in last December. Up to that time Mr. Wallace 
had seemingly acquiesced In the methods adopted by this department, amj to 
that date had never made a suggestion to us concerning any of these matters 6t 
which he has just recently complained. 

Tlierefore, as we have not changed our attitude toward the workingman, we 
can scarcely understand why the difference In the attitude of Commissioner 
Wallace has taken place. We believe that It Is due to outside influences inci- 
dent to the opening of this year’s political campaign. The commissioners sign- 
ing thlg sU^ement have no political or other ambitions which they intend to 
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further through the operations of this department, and have only the one aim 
In view — to give their very best services for the benefit of the people of the 
State of Washington, and are absolutely free from ulterior motives. In this 
statement we have endeavored to discuss every objection or complaint that Ls 
now known to us. If anything further is alleged, we would be very glad to 
have the opportunity to make a statement thereon. We have no personal feel- 
ings against Mr. Wallace nor against anyone else, and if he can \vork with the 
other commissioners as he did prior to December, 1013, we can still continue as 
harnamlously as could be desired. 

There has been absolutely no friction between the two members signing this 
statement. We do not always agrw as to our views regarding matters, but can 
freely and frankly discuss them with each other and arrive at a harmonious 
conclusion, and are working with full confidence in each other and with the 
utmost frankne.s.s. We believe that this comlltion should prevail among all the 
meml)ers of the department as it does exist among tlie employees. When we 
became members of this eommission we fmmd it more or less disorganized; 
there was friction between tlie secretary, eldef of tlie claim department, and 
chief auditor — practically three sci)arate instiluti<ms running under one depart- 
ment — more or less friction willi Ihe amlitors in ilie liehl. tind also with the field 
members and the ollice. Many changes bad to be made In (trder to straighten 
these matters out, but we believe to-day tiuit our department compares favor- 
a!>ly In itarmony, efliciency, and enthusiasm witlt any mert'untile or corporate 
estid)llshment in the State, public or i)rivsito. 

1 ies] >ec t full y sub i n 1 1 1 ed . 

Fi,oyi» I, 1)A(K!KTT. Commluiontr. 

A. 11 Ehn.st, ComminMioiirr. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF COL. ALDEN J. BLETHEN. 

The following snppiemenlal statement was sul)mitte<l in writing by <M. 
Aidon .1. Rlethen, (‘dltor of tlie Seattle Daily tind Sunday Times: 

,\r. nveriiig the eomprehenslve question put to me l>y iOxandner IMiompson at 
yeste/rlay’s hearing, to wit, “ What, in yotir jiidgiiKuil, is t}i(‘ eau.sf‘ of the great 
unrest now prevailing and what are tla‘ remedies^” I beg to sublnit the follow- 
ing statements in answer to the dual question ami wMll segregate the same into 
two parts : 

First. “ What, in >our Judgment, is the eanse of the great unrest now pre- 
vailing? ” 

Responsive to this que.stion, I desire to .say that in my judgment tliere are 
three most prominent tind prevailing causes, to wit: 

(1) The persistent and insistent enfon-enient of tlie antitrust law^ (Shermaw)' 
during the last decade. 

(2) Tlie enactment of the Underwood tariff law, w'liereby an (mtirely new 

solietlule was created covering Imports <, 

(3) The refusal of the interstate ('miimern* Fommis.sion for a long period to 
grant to railway companies the right to im rease (luMr tolls in order to #pet 
existing' conditions. 

Discussing these propositions in onler, pmanit me to <u!l attmdlon to the 
following facts, whieii I believe are universally tidmitted/: 

(a) It is almost a truism that capital is timid, fearing to venture Into new 
fields or take any action that carries risks of any kind. 

(&) The persistent hammering which has ixvn carried on against alleged 
trusts, in which enormous capital ha.s beim invested, and so done by several 
administrations, so that It is not a political proposition, has caused capital not 
only to halt but to retire — go Into hitling and refuse to be active. 

(c) Since activity of capital is absoUitely necessary to the employment of 
laljor, It follows as a sequence that when capital is baited labor must suffer. 

^ When the enforcement of the Sherman antitrust law was put Into or>eration, 
there was invested in the United States in various combine.^ thousands of 
mlllioris of dollars — and the holdings of these combines were widely scattered 
throughout the world — reaching out not only to the man of large means but to 
the ordinary investor — the man or w'oman seeking a better dividend than the 
savings banks or the municipal bonds paid — with the opportunity of an increase 
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In value of the stork held, thereby gratlfyln^^ that disposition residing In almost 
every human heart “ to take a chance ” — a <lesjre to specvilate--M:o have one’s 
capital Increaswl through the activities of a great number of people rather than 
through the activity of the lndlvl»lunl owner. 

The tirst siic(‘essful dissolution of a trust or a combine at once caused fear 
and trembling to the holder of the stock of that organization and caused a con- 
sideration of the outcome of tlie investment when the law declared it to be 
illegal. 

The continued activities of tlie legal department of the (lovernraent in putting 
all of tlu'se alleged trusts and combines out of business or segregsiting tliem into 
individual corporations and relegating tliem to various localities in different 
States has all the wliile ha<l tlie effect of intimidating the investors and making 
them fearful that scliemes of tluit character would ultimately cause loss, if not 
complete destruction of tlie Investment, and hence tlie creation of a fear against 
all kinds of corporate activities. 

The eonseiiuenee has Ikhmi Heat capital lias halted; money has sought invest- 
ments in gilt-edged securities and low-rate interest as a substitute for stock in 
corporations of an Industrial character. 

The result necessarily has lieeii a curtailment of oxtonsion liy all large corpo- 
rations — a withholding of the increasing opportunity for fear it may find itself 
In the clutches of the law. 

In other words, great business has Ixsai hampered and almost throttled by the 
oontlniuMl enforeeiiKuit of a law which was ambiguous in its terms and because 
of its nonenforeonu'iit for yi'ars after its emuhnient 1 (h 1 many iiuMi to take steps 
that aftiTwards put them in the position of being violators of tiiat law. 

All this, of course, has curtailed industrial growtli ('verywliere and caused 
reductions little hy little, until a very larg«‘ amount of capital has become 
inactive in the indnstriul worhl, with tlu' result that tliousauds upon thousands 
of laborers have suffered by loss of work. 

TTfK KFFECTS OF THK I’^NDFUWOOn TARIFF LAW. 

This statuto has been In active oi)erati(m now for a period of nine montiis, and 
within that time we are told hy the IPireau of Uommeree and Lai>or that expor- 
tations of American products have decreased .$212,(K)0,(X>0, the segregation being 
as follows : 


Exports of i)artlally manufactured materials ,$30, 000, 000 

Exports of raw’ materials 32, (HK), 0(X) 

Exports of hiiished manufactured {)roducts 51, 0(K), 000 

Exports of I’oodstutTs 09, 0(K), 000 


Total 212,000,000 


It may yet he said tliat tlie exportation of foodstuffs has not been affecteii by 
tJie tariff to any considorahh' extmit. and therefore tlu* net loss hv reason of the 
taritr may be reduced to .1;U1,0(M1,<KX). 

, Another statement furnished hy the same authorities shows that in the months 
of April, ^lay, and .Tuiu} — the last three of the fiscal year— the imports increased 
alhi^Bt $83,0(X),(M)0 while the exiiorts decreased over ,$7G,000,0(X), making a grand 
total of almost ,$U)0,(KK).(KK) in both inifiorts and exports during a period of only 
one-third of the time since tlie la\v went into effect. 

Of course, it follows without argument tliat wlien the United States permits 
either one liundnsl millions or one hundred and sixty millions worth of products 
to he imported from foreign countries instead of being manufactured in the 
United States, it deprives the laboring man of this counttry of just that amount 
of wages wlileli enter into tlie proiluction of these goods as labor. 

Continue to extend this for a series of years, and this country will be substi- 
tuting Ihe product of other nations, wliere men and women are paid a less wage, 
for the product of this Nation; and every time a dollar is expended in Europe 
for that wliieli we wear or consume in America, every time a dollar will he 
taken from the American laborer. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION DELAYS. 

Without any desire to criticize a great national commission which has un- 
doubtedly produce<l a great deal of good to the country, it is apparent now and 
was prospectively apparent for a good while that the Jong delays of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission in permitting railroads to raise their tolls for 
freight especially has caused tremendous stagnation in the railway business. 

•the decision rendered by that body within a week, whereby on the same 
amount of freight carried last year an Increased income will be received exceed- 
ing $47,000,000 is positive evidence that the railroad officials were right In mak- 
ing their demands and that the corandsslon has put thousands upon thousands 
of men out of work because they have so long withheld this now granted 
privilege. 

Cne has only to observe that these railways, during this Interim, have made 
practically no extensions of lines, have net added to their rolling sto<*k, have not 
kept up their proper repairs, but have just lived from hand to mouth waiting the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in behalf of increased toll. 

If this opinion had been rendered one year ago, then at least $40,(X)0,000 
would have lanai ex])endi‘d in Improvenumts, which would have gone almost 
entirely into industrial lines and kept in emidoymtmt thousands upon thousands 
ol men who ha\(‘ biH'n laid off because the railroads did not dare to undertake 
this {idditlonal expenditure without the right to earn the money with which to 
liquidate tla^ same. 

Observe that this position of the Interstate Commerce Commission relates to 
a very small portion of the Cniti'd States in territory, though it may compre- 
hend one-half of its railway system. Therefore, if similar treatment be ac- 
corded to the rest of the rallroa<is in the United States, and done so speedily, 
tlu're is no reason In the world why the railway companies of this country will 
not expend one hundred millions of money within tlie next 12 months follow- 
ing tlK'ir right so to do. 

While I have no exact statistics from which to quote, it is commonly re- 
ported that throughout the United States more tlmn a quarter of a million 
of railway employees of every cliaraoter hava* htsm laid off, thereby being 
deprived of their ordinary earnings, and almost entirely because of the refusal 
of th(‘ Interstate Commerce Cominission to grant to the railroads the right to 
earn money enough with which to make the necessary improvements, exten- 
sions, and repairs which their bnsint.sa requires. 

WHAT AKK THK KKMKUIES? 

Coming to the second i)arl of Kxamim'r Thompson’s question — What are 
the reinodics?” — I lia\e rei)eatedly cxi)r(‘ssed the following opinion editorially 
In The Times : 

The enactment by Congress of an affirmative or positive law touching the 
subject of gi-cat business, so that evi'ry Ixaly uf men who desire to enter Into 
industrial activities may know alfirmatively what they can do without Jeopardiz- 
ing their liberty and Involving tluar property in litigation. 

Because of the continued prosecution of capital by the legal department of the 
Government, business men are in great doubt as to wliat they can legally tld 
with their money, and especially that class of business men who always desire 
to live within the law. 

If Congress is willing that a dozen men living in as many States shall put 
together an aggregated capital of $1,000, (XKi and enter into an industrial under- 
taking that promises to pay more than the ordinary interest received from 
bombs of first-class Oharacter, and yet by ri'ason of that aggregated capital 
will be able to manufacture larger product.s than a single Individual can do 
with $100,000 capital, then let the law say that they can do it in jilain language. 

Taking this as an example, let the law afliriiiatively tell all kinds of business 
what It can do and still live within the law, .so that every man who is com- 
petent to enter business may thoroughly understand his rights from the plain 
reading of the law. 

Then, as a sequence to this, let the Government of the United States call off 
this legal warfare against capital and say to the world that it i.s going to rest 
on the victories it has won and see if the examples which it has made will not 
be sufficient to prevent other men violating even the Sherman antitrust law. 

The instant that capital is invited by a national law to come out of hiding 
end undertake great activities under a law that will protect it from being con- 
stantly attacked and ultimately destroyed, then capital will once more seek 
investment in this country, existing industries will be increa.sed, new ones will 
be built up, and the great mass of the unemployed of the United States to-day 
will resume employment as they had it for so many years prior to the active 
enforcement of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Respectfully submitted 

38819®— S. Etoc. 4m fU-l—vnlJi 9i • 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OP DR. ABRAHAM BERGLUND. 

Univebsity of Washington^ 

Seattle, August 25, lOlJf, 

United States Commission on Industriai, Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen; With your permission, I sliould like to substitute the Inclosed 
written statement for the testimony which I {?ave at your hearings in Seattle. 
The transcript of my testimony does not bring out the meaning which I in- 
tended to conv'ey. On account of the pressure of tline and the confusion which 
prevailed in the room when I testified, I did not ex))ress myself ns I should have 
done under ordinary circumstances. The written statement covers only those 
points which I intended to bring out in my testimony. 

Respectfully, 

Abraham Beeglund. 


For four years 1 was a special ag(*nt of th<‘ Bureau of Corpt)rations at Wash- 
ington, D. 0. In connection with my work in this l)ureuu I cniiie across certain 
things which, it seems to me, liave a bearing on wage conditions, and possibly on 
unemployment. In the lumber industry, of wliich 1 made some study, we liave 
associations of manufacturers formed largely for the purpose of maintaining or 
increasing prlce.s. This puriio.se is usually deided by the members of such asso- 
ciations, but the evidence .siMUired by the bureau was practically conclusive that 
this aim was in view when many of thos(‘ associations were formed, and that they 
were effective in increasing prices far beyond what the natural conditions of 
supply and ilemand in tlie lumber industry would warrant. This evidence has 
rei-’ently been published in Part IV of the (kimmissioner of Corporations’ Report 
on the Lumber Industry. 

While these associations were putting forth their efforts to augment prices 
there was often evinced in their correspondence a ton<‘ of deep hostility toward 
trade-unions. In the case of at least one association, when any labor organiza- 
tion was formed in any part of the district in which its members conducted 
their operations word was {iromptly sent to Ull members directing them to watch 
tlieir employees. Thus while we had organized elTorts to increase prices and 
profits on tlie part of the manufacturers— and that in violation of law— similar 
efforts on the part of employe('s to raise wages or in other ways better their 
economic condition— though perfectly legal— were frowned up<)n, if not posi- 
tively resisted. In the report of the commissioner of corporations just alluded 
to, the commissioner in his letter of submittal states that between 1897 and 1907 
the prices of lumber increased from 80 to 200 per cent. Any such increase in 
the prices of commodities in general without a corresponding increase in wages 
must mean a deciiled lowering of our boasted Anu^rican .standard of living. 

In order to increase prices output was often limited. Restriction of output in 
the lumber industry did not mean rediiction in the hours of labor. The hours of 
labor remained as usual, but numbers of men were thrown out of ‘employment. 
It was stated before this commission that one dilliculty in the labor situation is 
that there are not enough jobs to go around. As one witness put it, there are 
16 men for 15 jobs. When there is such organiztMl effort to limit output in 
order to increase prices there must be at least some curtailment in the number 
of jobs to go around. Of course, it is dilticult to draw very definite conclusions 
on this point, but I think It is not ami.ss to say that the problem of monopoly 
the artificial re.striction of oiitimt in order to secure abnormally high prices— is 
to some extent related to the problem of unemployment. In 1904 in the yellow- 
pine region the lumber manufacturers by general agreement reducwl their out- 
put some 30 per cent. The percentage of workmen discharged during this period 
of curtailnuMit was jirobably not less than 30 per cent. While this reduced 
output was in part necessitated by the industrial depression of that year the 
upward tendency of prices widch immediately resultcHl and which went far be- 
yond the prices "prevailing before this curtailment was agreed upon showed that 
this restriction in production was much greater than necessary. While the 
manufacturer profiteil by higher prices the workman got no corresponding 
increase in wages, and his field of possible employment was restricted. 

Another matter of which I should like to .speak is the relative burdens borne 
by employes and employees on account of the workmen’s compensation law of 
this State. The burdens of Industrial accidents are not borne entirely by the 
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party who pays the insurance. There is the loss of wages sustained by the 
worker during his period of disability. There is also the medical expense which 
the injured employee must meet in this State, as there is no “ first aid ” paid 
under our law. When the loss of wages and the exi)ense of medical treatment 
are taken Into consideration the employee bears a larger proportion of the bur- 
den of industrial accidents than does the employer. The following figures taken 
from the Second Annual Report of the Industrial Insurance Department for the 
12 months ending September 10, 1913, pages 101 and 102, will illustrate this fact. 

During the year commencing October 1, 1912, and closing September 30, 1913. 
12,380 claims under the workmen’s compensation act were settled by the Indus- 
trial Insurance Department of Washington State. Of 1,722 cases, of which esti- 
mates of the cost of medical treatment and loss of wages were made, the results 
were as follows : 

Table No. 1. — Awards resulting in tanporary disability only, 


Number of cases reported 1, 503 

Number of work days lost 35. 102 

Total amount of wages lost .$107, 29(5. 67 

Total cost of medical treatment- $36,206.80 

Awards for temporary total dl.sability $47,164.20 

Total loss on account of disabilities (wages lost plus cost of 

medical treatment) $143,503.47 

Amount of loss borne by employers (awards for temporary total 

disability) .$47,164.20 

Amount of loss borne by employees (total loss mums awards) ,$96, 339. 27 

Percentage of loss borne by emi)loyer.s 32. 9 

Percentage of loss borne by employees 67. 1 


Table No. 2. — Awards resulting in both temporary disabilities and permanent 
paitial disabilities. 


Number of cases reported 

Number of work days lost 

Total amount of wages lost 

Total c »st of medical treatment--. 

Awards for temporary total disability 

Awards for permanent partial disal)ility__. . 

Total loss on account of disal)illties (wages lost plus cost of medical 

treatment) 

Amount of immediate loss borne by emi>lo>ers (awards for tem- 
porary total disability) 

Amount of immediate loss borne by employees (total loss minus 

awards for temporary total disability) 

Percentage of lo.ss borne by employers 

Percentage of loss borne by employees 


219 
9. 737. 5 
$32, 651. 05 
$14, 432. 15 
$13, ,340. R) 
.$51. 43.5. 50 

$47, 083. 20 

$13, 340. 19 

$33, 743. 01 
2.S.3 
71.7 


Note. — The awards for pcTinanent partial di.sabilitles are excluded from the 
above comparisons for the rea.son that these awards are made in payment 
for future reduced earning power, and hence ought not to be compared with the 
immediate loss of wages and cost of medical treatment. 

The figures In these two tables are given ns they are in the report referre<l 
to. It will be observed that in stating the toal losses on account of disabilities 
in Table No. 2 no account is taken of the $51,435.50 paid in awards for per- 
manent partial disability. This figure would materially Increase the propor- 
tion of burden brone by employers. Even making all due allowance for this, 
however, it will be seen that while the workmen’s coiniiensation law of tliis 
State has been a material aid to the wage earner the burden of industrial acci- 
dents seems to rest more heavily upon the employee than upon the employer. I 
may also add tliat a former worker In the industrial insurance department 
states that about 25 per cent of all men injured in Washington and coming 
within the scope of the law pay more in doctor’s bills and hospital fees than 
they receive In c*ompensatiou. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Abraham BERGi.i'Nn. 



EXHIBITS, 


OISON EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Mercantile Conference, Senate Chamber, Capitoi, Building, Olympia, Wash,, 
March 31 and April 1 , 1914 . 

Meeting culled to ordiT at 0 a. in. by Mr. E. W. Olson, chairman of tlu' In- 
dustrial welfare commission. Tlie ('ntiri' commission, composed of Mr. Cdson, 
Mr. Marvin, Mrs. Silhaugh, Mrs. Swanson, and Mrs. Ihlali, were present. This 
commission and t!u‘ following r(‘pr'sentutiv(*s composed t)i(‘ conference: ]\Tr. 
E. W. Olson, chairman; ISIr. .1. L. Paine, Mr. W. N. (hiddy, and Mr. George J. 
Wolff, representing the employers; Mrs, Eiizabelh IMuir, Mrs. Florence T.oc’ke, 
and Miss ]\Iayme Smith, rei>res<‘nting the employ(‘es; Mrs. Frances C. Axtell, 
Prof. W. G, P>('a(‘h, and IMr. J. D. Fleti'her, representing the public. 

Prayer by Ue\. Marvin. 

Boll call by seciadary. All nB*mb(‘rs of the conference and all members of the 
Industrial wi'lfare commissicai answered to the roll call. 

The Chairman (reading) : 

To members of the mereanlilc eonfercn<c: 

After <lue investigation of the mercantile industry of the State of Washing- 
ton, this commission has fouml that the wages paid to female einjiloyees in said 
industry are Inadeipiate to su)>i)ly tlaan lu'cessary cost of living and to maintain 
the workers in lu'alllL and this commissioi\ lias further found that in said in- 
dustry conditions of labor exist that are prejudicial to the health or morals of 
th(' women employed in said industry. 

Therefore, by virtue of the autiiority vested in it by section 174, Laws of 
1913, State of Wasliington, this commission has calh'd a conference coinposiH] 
of an (Kpial number of rejiresentatives of employers, employees, and the jniblic, 
which after due consideration is to recommend to this commission the amount 
of an adequate wage in said mercantile industry to permit a self-supporting 
AS Oman to maintain herself in decency ami comfort, and to als(> recommend 
other conditions of work lienMiiafter specltied. Said conference so selected is 
composed of the following members: 

Mr. ,1. L. Paine, W. N. Cuddy, ami George J. Wolff, representing the em- 
ployers; Mrs. Elizabeth Muir, Mrs. PMorence Locke, and Aliss Mayine Smith, 
representing tlie (anployees; Mrs. ICpances C. AxtCl, W. G. Beacli, and J. T). 
I'detcher, repn^senting the public. 

Therefore in accordance with the foregoing, the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission of the State of Wasliington herewith submits to tlie conference the fol- 
lowing questions : 

What is the sum required per week to maintain in decent conditions of living 
a self-supporting woman employed in a mercantile establishment in the State of 
Washington? 

The requisites for such decent conditions of living are itemized in the list 
below : 

Meals, room, shoes and rubbers, repairing shoes, stockings, underwear, petti- 
coats, suit, coat, dresses and aprons, incidentals, shirt waists, handkerchiefs, 
corsets, corset waists, gloves, neckwear, hats, umbrella, repair of clothing, 
church and other contributions, medicine and dentistry, street car fare, news- 
pajiers and magazines, stationery .ind postage, association dues, insurance, 
vacation expenses, amusements, and laundry. 

What length of lunch period is demanded for maintenance of health of mer- 
cantile employees? 

What provisions should be required in each mercantile establishment for (a) 
toilet for women workers? (ti) Rest room? (c) Ventilation? 

Industrial Welfare Commission. 
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I wish to state that Roberts’s Rules of Order will govern, and wish to refer 
you to section 5 of the “ Regulations of Commission Governing Procedure of 
Conferences,” which reads as follows: 

” When the conference is called to order by the chairman, it shall deliberate 
under parliamentary law and no question shall be disdussed that is not ger- 
mane to the conditions of labor or cost of living of working women or minors 
as applied to that particular trade or imlustry. Roberts’s Rules of Order shall 
govern.” 

^^'e are here for the purpose of discussing the minimum wage for tlu' women 
workers in the mercantile iiaiustry only. 

IMr. Paine. Does that include oftice employees? 

The Chairman. It does not include otJice employees, except in the mercantile 
establishments — all women employed in the mercantile establishment would be 
included. 

I wish you would all turn to page 90, section 10, which says : “ The si'cretary ^ 
('f the commission or a sliorthand rej>orter shall be present at each conference 
and shall record the minutes of the meetings and shall be ex otficio stvretary 
of said conference.” Also .section 8, which says : 

‘‘The Chair shall ned pcM-mit tlie discussion of the question as a whole until 
after each item of the cost of living has been taken up in tlm order given in 
the estimate blanks prepared by the comnii.ssion, unless otherwise directed by 
a inajoi'ity vote of the conference. After proper d(dil)eration and discussion of 
questions that have been presented to the conference by the commission, the 
conference shall then, upon request of the commission, proceed to make recom- 
mendations upon such questions as the commission may designate.” 

Also section 9: 

‘‘ The members of the conference so selected shall be paid their actual travel- 
ing and hotel expenses wlnle attending said conference (out of the regular ap- 
propriation set aside by the legislature), provided tliat evidence of such ex- 
pense be filed with the commission and sworn to in the manner provided by 
law, and it is further providi'd that before being allowed said expenses are to 
be approved by the commission.” 

1 wish to say in this connection that we would like to have you make out 
your vouchers as soon as you return home and send tliem in so^hat warrant 
'may Oe sent you. Itemize everytldng under 50 cents and furnish receipts for 
everything over 50 cents. I again wish to draw your attention to section 8, 
which reads: 

“The Giiair shall not i>ermit the discussion of tlie question as a whole until 
after eacli Item of the cost of living lias he(Mi taken up in the order given In the 
estimate Idanks prepared by the commission, unless otherwise directed by a 
majority vote of the conference.” 

Referring to section 1, we see that — 

‘‘A conference shall consist of nine persons and a memlier of the commis- 
sion, wlio shall be chairman of said conferenci', three to rcjiresent the employers, 
three to represent the employees, and three to represent tiie public. One of the 
members representing the public sliall be apiiointed by tlie chairman as chief 
Interrogator. A member of the commission sliall act ns chairman of the con- 
ference,” 

The commission, at its meeting yesterday afternoon, decided that it would be 
best to have a chief interrogator chosen from the three representing tlie public, 
the other two members of conference, reprc'senting the juibllo, to be associated 
in the work of interrogating; therefore, wo have appointed Mr. Fletcher as 
chief Interrogator to be associated with Mrs. Axtell and Prof. Beach. 

We will now discuss the co.st of living — meals. 

Mr. Fletcher. Is It the desire that we take up these questions item by item? 

The Chairman. That is tlie desire. 

Mr. Fletcher. Those who know more about the expense of women’s meals 
should sp^'ak. I have little knowledge along this line. 

Mrs, Axtell. Section 7 says that we shall establish a minimum wage for 
both women and minors. Are we to consider the minor question? 

The Chairman. Not the minors. 

Mr. Fletcher. What Is the desire of the Chair as to the method w^e should 
pursue? I would suggest that we hear from the employees as to their views, 
then from the employers, and then the public, so as to get the views of all. 

The Chairman. I think that would be a good Idea. 
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Mrs. Locke. No girl can retain tier health for less than 15 cents for break- 
fast (consisting of coffee and rolls) ; for dinner she needs more substantial 
food — I would suggest 20 cents ; and for supper she should have meats or some- 
thing to that effect, and you can’t get a meal for less than 25 cents, making the 
total for the week $3.90, Including seven days. I am putting that at a very low 
price. 

Mr. Fletcher. Your figures would show $4.20 for the week, Mrs. Locke. 

Mrs. Locke. I was just estimating that in my mind. 

Mr. Fletcher. I would ask the other representatives of the employees if 
that would meet with their Ideas. 

Mrs. Muir. I have on my list, for breakfast, 1.") cents; lunch, 20 cents; and 
dinner, 35 cents. We work hard all <lay and are very hungry at night, and I 
consider that a very small amount for our meals. 

Mr. Fletcher. Miss Smith, how does your list compare with these two? 

Miss Smith. I had thought in my mind that 75 cents a day would be correct, 
but that would he, perhaps, a little high, and allowing 85 cents for dinner 
would make the total 70 cents per «lay. 

Mr. Fletcher. I would like to hear from the representatives of the em- 
ployers as to their ideas. 

Mr. Paine. Mr. Chairman, in the malter of the first two items, meals and 
room, they are very often considered together, as a grinit many take their 
meals at the same place where they room, or they have a fixed sum for both. I 
would consider the first two items under mie head. If we take our meals 
around from place to placi? it would cost us more tiian a fixi'd hoarding house 
would charge. They have, in that way, a sort of a home. I have made some 
investigations as to wliat fmard can ho s('cur(‘d for In Spokane, and find that 
at the present time conditions are more favorable Ihnn when this report was 
given out. Recently there lias been estaiillshed in Spokane a woman’s hotel, 
W'hlch accommodates 100 girls, and tlieir rates tlawe, for three meals a day ami 
a room and accommodations of the home, are from $3 to $7 per week; this 
Includes lunch (if they wish to take it to a place of business or at home), no 
deductions being made if they eat down town. Tlie room at $3 is the dormi- 
tory style; for $4 tliey have rooms wlieri' two girls room together; for $5 sep- 
arate rooms. Tliis is one place where girls can economize in hoard. A great 
many girls prefer to rent a room and there cook their meals, hut to go to the 
restaurants is very extravagant, I think. Of course, if the employee gets a 
good salary I helii've in tliem having a room alone or a suits of rooms, but we 
are discussing to-day tlie minimum wage that one can support herself on. I 
tliink they should he able to get hoard and room, a little distant from center 
of city, at $4.50 or $5 per week. 

Mrs. Locke. Is that including lunch? 

Mr. Paine. I think it is. 

Mrs. Locke. In Seattle it Is impossible to get hoard for $4 and get your lunch 
in the same place. In some places they will give you lunch for $5. If you go 
away from the center of the city, you can get it for $4.50 and pay car fare. 

Mr. Paine. This establishment I was speaking of is In walking distance. 

Mrs. Mum. Mr. (Tiairman. we luiven’t these establishments in all places. I 
know it Is a saving to cook yours(‘lf, hut many women can not stand this 
after working eight hours a day. If you go out very far you can’t get a de- 
sirable room for less. If you want to get a real cheap room, you can get that 
right dow’ii in the heart of the city, hut in a place that is not tit to live. 

Mrs. Axtell. On page 54, do you agree with the item under Spokane, that 
you can live on $20 per month. Mr. Paine? 

Mr. Paine. It may not he the universal rule, hut I think they would allow 
them to take their lunch if they wish to. Most .stores have lunch rooms, and I 
think $20 might lnclud(‘ lunch that could be taken If they wished, 

Mrs. Locke. Mr. CTmirman. I would like to hear from the merchants what 
the price of a meal sliould he. What they would like to have a girl eat. 

Mr. Fletcher. Will you gentlemen give us your ideas on that? 

Mr. Wolff. We want to do what is fair to the employees, and everyone 
present is {lerfectly willing to aid this conference in bringing about this condi- 
tion. I have figured meals and room together, and I find that the figures I 
have are suflicient to keep a girl in fairly well standing. I made it a point to 
talk with a good many girls who have been earning their own living on a 
small salary. On this l)asis I have estlinateil my figures, but the first item 
may be not vorv high, and other items are perhaps a little high. I observe that 
some people like to eat better than others, others like to ‘spend more on clothes ; 
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In other words, women are not all constitute<l the same way. I liave prac- 
tically cut out my lunch, and I find I cun work better If I do not eat much for 
lunch. When out of the city I often eat a 10-cent breakfast, as I can do better 
work and eat a larger meal when I get home after 6 o’clock, so ijerhaps for 
that reason I have e.stimated my first item on a small scale. I figure that $5 
is sufficient for a minimum room and meal. A little later on I intend to make 
the suggestion that this conference might issue a pamphlet on how a person 
can get along with so much a week ; there are a good many young people who 
do not know how to spend their money. They spend it in an easy way, and at 
the end of the week find out they ha\e sjient more than they should. We all 
need education in that line. We overreach our bounds, and I think this should 
be one of the Important features of this conference to teach and educate people 
how to live right and not extravagantly. I think cooking one’s own meals is 
more extravagant and takes more energy. 

Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Wolff, I would suggest that you go right down the list ,3, 
and give your items. 

Mr. Wolff. The shoes and rubbers I figure at $7.50; that is, allowing two 
pairs of shoes at $3 per pair and two pairs of rubbers at $0.75 per pair ; 
reparing of shoes, $1.50 per year; hosiery, 12 pairs at $2.50 per dozen or $2.50 
for hose for year; I figured on two suits of $1 underwear for summer, or $2 
for summer underwear; and two suits of fall underwear, at $1.50 a pair, 
making a total of $5 for un<lerwear; two petticoats at $1 each, mercerized 
petticoats; one good suit, at $20 (the employt^s get 20 per cent discount on 

suits, in other words, a suit sold to the public for $25 would be $20 to an 

employee). 

Mrs. Locke. Does every merchant give 20 per cent — is It universal? 

Mr. Paine. I think it is the custom to give 20 per cent. 

Mrs. IvOCKE. I have always got but 10 per cent on suits — I am speaking of 
Seattle. 

Mr. Wolff. My employees get 20 per cent. I have figured on $15 for a 
coat; $17.50 for the dre.sses (one serge dress at $10 and a simple evening dress 
or .some other kind, at $7..50), Many girls get material and make a new dre.ss. 
They sometimes g(‘t the material for $1.50 and make the dress. I have allowiRl 
$1 tor aprons, four aprons per year, at 25 (*ents each; four shirt waists, at 

$1 each ; $1 50 for hankerchiefs ; two corsets, at $1 each, making $2 ; corser 

waist, V $1 ; I figure two pair kid gloves, at $1 each ; two pair fabric gloves, 
at 25 ccmts each, would he $2.50 for gloves; neckwear, at $1 ; I figure two hats, 
at $3.50, would he $7 ; one umbrella, at $1 ; I estimated the laundry at $15 
per year. 

A girl can repair her own clothing, I think. For medicine and dentistry, 

I think, $20 is sufficient; for car fare, $35; for new.spapers and reading matter, 

$5; postage, .$3; Imlges, .$3; vacation. $10; annisements, $10; church and other 
contributions, $5; incidentals, $5; making the total for the year, $467.30. 

I have only one employee that would come under the minimum wage and, 
in fact, the records would show that I am far above the average of a minimum 
wage, but in considering the different einployer.s, I fwl that I should be fair 
to the employers even if I don’t know them and also fair to the employees. 
Some employers might have Ji number of employees that they would liave to 
pay small wages to, hut I don’t know of any progressive merchant who don’t 
recognize efficiency. I find that a person that don’t earn any more than a 
minimum price, they don’t care to keep them. I think if a girl is where she 
only gets a minimum pidce and she is worth more, she can get a position else- 
where. 

I^ast week a young lady moved away from Aberdeen who received $15 
per week. I have a young lady filling that i>ositIon at $10 a week, but I would 
rather have the $15 a week girl than the one for $10. The price is kept down 
to the minimum for a girl who is not worth more. All employers are looking 
for the efficient clerk and there is a good deal of rivalry betwwn employers in 
getting the most efficient clerks. 

Mr. Fletcher. Your figures come to about $9 a week. 

Mr. Wolff. Those are the figures I have estimated to the best of my 
judgment. 

Mr. Fletcheb. Did you figure these yourself or did you talk to the other 
gentlemen? 

Mr. Wolff. We each had a sort of list of our owm, but last night we got 
together and compared figures so that this Is practically the. opinion of all 
of us. • 
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Mrs. Mum. You say the gentlemen have worked together and have come to 
these conclusions. We girls haven't had time to get together, haven’t even liad 
time to tliink, so our ideas will be rather crude. Mr. Wolff speaks of caring 
more for clotlies than eating; i^Thaps he cares more for clotiies than food, 
or perhaps he eats a 75-cerit dinner in the evening which does away with that 
lunch that he missed at noon. If a girl is not fed right she can not look right 
and can not sell the goods. , . 

Mr. Fon'CHEK. Mrs. Muir, could you give us your idea in regard to Mr. 


Wolff’s list? 

Mrs. Muir. I’m not quite prepared for that. 

Mr. Fletctier. Mrs. Locke, can you tell us your ideas? 

Mrs. Locke. I will do my best. In regard to going home and sewing, a 
girl can’t work eight hours a day and then go home and sew. She can't stand 
it. She should go home and rest, read, or soimdhing of that sort, but keep 
her mind off of work. She can mend her clothes or do some little thing, but 
ns far as making a dress and making it look right, she can’t do it. In regard 
to a suit, I think a $25 suit is none too good for a girl to work in. A suit 
bought this yeu!” is for best and next y(‘ar she can wear the old suit to work and 
get a new one again. 

Mr. Fletcher. Have you tigunMl board and room? 

Mrs. T.ocke. For a week I have figured for board, $4; for lunch, $1.40; and 
for lodging, $2.50; for clothes and shot's, a week, $1 ; $1.15 to have shoes half- 
soled during thrt'e months. Uepairing of clothing, 25 cents; laundry, 50 cents. 
The laundry I have figured extremely low, as a girl usually wt'ars wliito 
shirt waists and needs at least thret' shirt wai.sts a week, sometimes the 
fourth one, and they cost from 25 to 85 cents to be launderetl. For medicine 
and dentistry, 50 cents per week; speaking for myself I have needed very 
little in the dentistry line. Stre«'t car fare, 00 cents for six days; newsimpers 
and magazines, 50 cents per week; stationery and postals, 15 (*ents; associa- 
tion dues, 10 cents; insurance, 10 cents; vacation, 25 cents; cliurdi and other 
contributions, 15 cents; gifts, 10 cents; making tlie total for the week $12. 

Mr. Flb:t('1IEK. I^Irs. :^Tulr. will yon read us your list? 

Mrs. Mtur. For board I have $4; lunclu'on, $1.40; lodging. $2.50; shoes and 
rubbers, $l ; repairing shoe.s, 25 cents; laundry, 75 c<mts; medicine and dentistry, 
$1; street-carfare, 70 cents; newspapers and magazines, 50 cents; stationery and 
postage 20 cents; a.ssociation du(*.s, 10 cents; insuram'e, 10 cents; vacation ex- 
pen.ses, 25 cents; amusements, 25 cents; church contributions, 10 cents; gifts, 
10 cents— you see 1 havent’ allowed anything for inci<lenlals. Why, I (‘ouldn’t 
bc'dii to for that is such a big item ; for instance, I might break one of the lenses 
inW glasses and that would mean several dollars, or one might have to go to 
the dentist and pay $50 out in one week, so you see I couldn’t allow for inci- 
dentals, as I have no idea how high they might come. 

Idr. Fletchek. What was your total for the wi'ek? 


Mrs. Mttir. I haven’t summed it up. 

Mr. Fletcher. I believe your figures would come to $13.20 for the week. 

Mr.s. Udall. Mr. (’hairman, we haven’t heard from Mr. Cuddy. 

Mr CcDDY. I have been waiting to hear from all the employees. 

Mr Fletcher. :Miss Smith, will you give us your items? 

Miss Smith. I have figured mine up by the year. For a room, $0 per week; 
lunches $1 20 per week ; shoes, two pairs at $4, or $8 for year ; rubbers, $1.50 
per year; hoslerv. at $3.50 per dozen, or $3.50 per year; underwear .$0; petti- 
coats $4; suit, $25 (with, ])erhaps, an extra skirt) ; coat for ,$l.i; dresses and 
aprons $20 (this would include one summer dress and some other light dress) ; 
Shirt waists, $10; handkerchiefs, $1; corsets (two pairs, at $2 a pair) $4; corset 
waists $150- gloves, $3..50; nec-kwear, $1; hats, $15; umbrella, $2.o0; repair of 
clothing^ (cleaning of suits, etc.), $2; laundry. 50 cents week, or $.I1.2a.if)r 
the vear- dentistry and medicine, 50 cents per wwk, or about .$20 per year; 
car fare 70 cents per week, or .$30.40 per year ; newspapers, ,$4 per year ; sta- 
tionerv $4 per vear ; association dues, 10 cents per week, or $5 per year ; vacatlcm, 
about $12 per year; amusements, about 20 cents a week, or $10 a year; churen, 
$5 per year; and Incidentals, ,$5 per year. 

Mr Marvin. You make no allowance for Insurance. 

Miss Smith. No ; I make no allowance for insurance, as I have never looked 


Mr Marvin. None of vou ladles make any allowance for Insurance. 

Mrs Locke.* J made ^ cents per month allowance for Insurance, as I am 
corryinK $1,(W insurnnoe. I also have to pay $1 extA every three months, 
moirintr Ssl 2 nc.r vear. 
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Mr. Patne. Mr. Chairman, is not this a new feature for employees to he In- 
sured? What is the idea in regard to insurance — life insurance? 

The Chairman. Life insurance, I suppose. 

Mr. Marvin. I had the thought of accident liLsurance, not life insurance, but 
sickness. 

Mr. Fletcher. I think it should be sickness insurance or accident insurance. 

IMrs. I.OCKE. Not long ago there was a paper distributed around the store by 
some doctors, explaining how we could pay 10 cents a week to a certain associa- 
tion and that would take care of us In case of sickness — that is, we could go lo 
the association hosi)ital and get free medical treatment. The only charges 
were 10 cents a week, but I would not join it, as I belonged to a similar associa- 
tion in the East, and when I was sick I got very ])oor treatment at their hands. 
In fact, it was not satisfactory at all, and for that reason I did not care to be 
stung again. 

Mrs. Axtell. Mr. Chairman, is there any niovi'inent for insurance for women 
in the State similar to the industrial insurance for men? 

The Ch \iRM an. I hav«ai’t heard of any movement like that — most of the girls, 
I think, carry Insurance in old line companios or Ladi(s and Knights of Se- 
curity, etc. They carry more life insurance than accident or sick insurance, I 
think. 

Mrs. Swanson. Isn’t there a law against a health insurance for women? 

Mr. FLEi'ciiEit, I do not know; tlua-e are so many laws passed I can’t In^ep 
track of them; b\it I can’t imagine why such a law should be passed by the 
legislature. 

Mrs. ^w\NsoN. I was told ther(‘ was no insurance company carrying insurance 
tor women In this ^tate. 

Mr. Paine. In the matter of life insurance, I think it should be ruUnl out of 
this, as it is something for .surviAors. I think insurance is not carried to any 
large di‘gree hy emplo>ew, I think at least To per cent do not carry in.surance. 
Some estahlishments liave the custom of allowing a certain time during the year 
for sickness, their .salary goes on just the same. OtluT tlrms allow the vaca- 
tion of a week at full pay. We should try to get at this from the standpoint of 
the average employee. What would naturally and noct'ssarily be requireil? 
We Si ould not let our fancies How on t<> all the clotlies we want, hut just those 
that are needed. 

I\lrs. Miur. You speak of the vacation and of saleswomen being given a 
wtH'k’s vaciition. In some estahlishnamts yoii have to work a year before you 
get a vacation. In speaking of clothing, a .saleswoman, in order to stand before 
the public, has to look neat and clean — they \\(‘ar their garments every day an<l 
every day, and still the einf)!oyer exp<'ct.s them to look well. If we buy real 
cheap clothing, in a little while you have no clotlilng or no money. If you buy a 
real good suit, it will last so much longer. In some of the department stores 
tliey demand that a girl dress (piite up to date. We all express our vle\ys the 
way we look at them. In regard to siekiU'ss, I lind that if an employee is really 
good and gets sick once in a while, the mercliant does not take any out of her 
wage.s ; her salary goes on Just the same. 

Mr. Wolfe. Two weeks ago in my store I had one of my employees sick. 
She worked Monday and was si(*k the rest of the week, returning the following 
week. Tliis employi^ g(*ts $18 a week. Wlu*n siie came to tlie store Monday 
.she got her check just tiie same as if slu* Imd Ix'en there. She got it because 
she deserved it. For that reason I feel that as tids woman was sick she 
ought to be compensated. We want to be charitable, but fair in every way. 
The motl\er can spoil the chibl by being too good to the child. She might do 
everything possible for it while it is small, but she miglit not look far enough 
to see that she is doing tlie child harm. In tiie same way we can spoil our 
empfeces. If we adopt a law giving in to the ladles to keep from arguing with 
them, we could do them harm in the same way. We want to educate them 
more than anything else. Mrs. Locke’s speaking of repairing clotlies. T 
realize every girl is not adapted to make clothes, but I think the person should 
he brought up to do these things as far as possible. If we get things too easy 
they go easy, and the money is spent too easy. A person may he in the habit 
of doing a certain amount of work. They don’t try to do more. President 
Wlls6n shaves himself, and yet many men go to the barber shop who are not 
nearly as busy as President Wilson; but he makes that his business, although 
he has a great deal to occupy his time. I thiuk I work longer than any of 
my employees. After supper I take care of the horse, clean the stable, and I 
feel better, as it is a different kind of work; I feel it is a pleasure. If we 
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take all the ^\()^k away from the younger generation and make it ha) easy for 
them in a few years they won't want to do any work at all. We are here to 
do something that means a great deal of good for the saleswoman, I think 
we have a fair-minded conference here, and I think we can do a great deal of 
good. This is very Important work, ynd if we pile up a lot of expense to busi- 
rmss interests, who will pay for it in the long run? 

If it cost the Slate a certain amount to run the offices and if the taxes are 
not sufficient to pay for the expen.se the taxes are going to be raised. If you 
raise our expenses to a higher standard than they can stand, then we will 
have to mark the go(Mls higher. We have to go sh»w or the merchant will go 
to the wall. I pay the very best, and only one of my cU*rks would come under 
the minimum wage, as I am considered one of the best wage payers in the 
State. If ne pay too much for the minimum we <leerease efficiency. We have 
to make them feel that tliey earn their mota^y, and if they do earn it they figure 
a few times before they .^ptaul it. 

Mr. Flktciiku. We are all \ery glad to la^ar Mr. WolIVs opinion on this mat- 
ter, but I think W(‘ sliould g(‘t down to business now and compare the figures 
we have. Miss Smitli, what was your averag(‘ for the week? 

Miss Smi'IH. I figured it up at $11.08 for tlie week 

Mr. Fi.E'k HER. What was your average, Mrs. Muir? 

Ml’S. Muiu. My average was .$Ki20 for tlie week, with no incidentals. Mr. 
Wolff spoke of emjiloyees being sick. I was spiaiking of the vacatimi. Some 
employ(*rs do pay girls if they are good workers ami are sick one or two days. 
May I ask in wdiat departnuMU they pay $18 per week? 

Mr. ^^' 0 IaF. In tlie alteration department. 

Mrs. Mtur. Wlien you pay a girl real small wages jh(‘y are not willing to do 
more than Ihey have to. You ask them why they do not do this or that, 
and they answer, “Why should I? 1 am not going to do more than T have 
to. I only get ‘ so luueli ’ per w’eek.” INlr. Wolif also spoke of taking cure of 
his horse In tiie e\erdng. That is a diviu'sion for him, and then ho Is outside; 
it is a different kind of w'ork than he has been doing all day, and it is not 
as bard as having your liead bent dowui and using your (‘.\es all evening sewung 
on a dress, Mo^t of the girls do some sewung, but to try and make a dress it 
is too much to d(> in tlie evenings. 

Mr. ('rni)Y. Mr. Clinirman, ther(‘ wonid have 1o be an entire nwoliilion in 
business if we pas.sed a law such as our friends would like. The w^omen on this 
loard, I think, do not send all their c1oth(*s to the laundry. In my store I 
have given a very liberal discount — more than 10 and l.'jl per cent, but usually 
20 and 25 per cent, which makes the clothing almost at cost. The Stone- 
Fisher Co. give 25 per cent in tlieir ready-to-woar apparel; the discount is 
usually more than 10 per cent. In refenmee to the w’ork, T do not think that 
selling Is such hard work as we an; led to think. Ylost of the large stores 
have rest rooms for tla‘ir employcos to n‘st a few mimitos a day. and their 
work is not so terrilily exhausting. It is hard, but not so nerve-racking as you 
would think. Again, another question that wo must consider in a minimum 
wage around $12, there are lots of girls who are not worth that. Their effi- 
ciency Is not uj) to that standard. In numbers of stores, especially in onr 
large department stores, if a minimum wage were ])Ut to effect there would be 
numbers that would la* dismissal ; tlu'.x are not worth that much. 

Prof. Bk.\ch. Are you speaking of minors? 

Mr. CruDY. No; T was .speaking of those wlm are over age. 

Prof. Peach. Do yon think the law would lake into consideration wdiether 
she earns it or not. but ratber what is the minimum for existence? Is she 
worth this much? Tiiat is not onr que.'^tion. 

Mrs. Axteee. I would like to kciPw if yon dismiss these girls from the notion 
and pattern departments if yon have any other girls you could put In their 
pla(H*s. Could the moreUant fill the jdace in every instance with anotlier girl? 

Mr. CroDY, We certainly could. 1 feel that board and room could be found 
for around $5 pei- w(*ek. It would be plain but wholesome. IMy suit item is 
away under $25 — is from $15 to .$22.50-Hlon’t yon think so, Mr. Paine? 

Mr. Paine. Yes; I think so. The average is from .$15 to .$22..50. A gentleman 
brought me an item that he said one of his young ladles brought him volun- 
tarily. She said that was all she had to live on; she and another lady room 
together ; they get part of their meals and live on $15 a w'eek. also lay up a little 
money by using the strictest kind of economy. She does her own washing 
and buys tli« plainest of things. 1 have a young lad;^’ in my store getting $10 
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a week and I know she saves money, but I think $G is too small, but it is being 
clone. The average girl would have a very dlltioult time living on a week. 

Mr. Mabvin. Did you have what the other folks are supplying us with— <lid 
>011 have an average for the week? 

Mr. Cuddy, I have about the same as Mr. Wolff ami Mr. Paine — about $9 per 
week. 

Mr. Wolff. I had a letter from Seattle a few days ago, from a young lady 
\Cio attends the university, and she told me that she notices in the paiHu- that 
I was appointed to the confc'nmce, and also that Prof. Ih'ach was to be a mem- 
ber. She said you wall tind him a very pleasant gentleman. This girl started 
to w'ork for me on Saturdays during the time she went to school. After school 
she worked for me, starting in at a dollar iver day. She could adapt herself t<» 
clerking very well and was worth more than a clollar a day. She was taking 
shorthand and went to business college. Within two ami one-half years her 
salary with me was $85 tx^r month. She worked for $1 a day becau.se she 
had no experience in store work. She later attendcnl to the cash and made 
herself, in my estimation, very valuable and 1 paid her ,$85 a month, and when- 
ever she comes back for (Uiristmas va<‘ation she comes to the store and works 
for a few days. I think it is a good plan to start IIkmu in on a low basis and 
as ellicieiK'y improves raise them just as much as they are worth. 

One point about vacation and sickness. I had the experience in my store, 
wdien I first started in business, that some of the girls would only come to work 
at noon and would not e\en teleiihone to me. They \voiiId complain of having 
a headache, but upon inve.stigation I would often tind that they had been out 
in the evening (to a dance, for instance), and would stay at home until noon 
perhaps to sleep. I noticed this was worked so often that I said no money will 
be iiaid unless they are h(‘re, but if they are out their time will be d(*ducted. 
1 hnvcm’t these same people in my employ now. I have a fine crowd ; it is just 
like a big family, and 1 know the.se girls won’t stay away from work unless it 
is necessary and then they will call me up. If employers are taken advantage 
of they will shut up like a clam. 

Mr. Fletcheil Mr. (’halrman, I think Mr. Wolff’s ideas are not the ones wo 
have to take into consld(Tatlon here. It is rather a question of the minimum 
wage Can you tell us what Htates hav(* minimum-wage laws In force? 

The Ch\ihman. In Oregon th(‘y have a minimum wage of $9.25, and in Utah, 
$7.50. 'these are the only two States that ha\e to this date establisluxl a mini- 
mum wage, as Uir as T know. 

Mrs. Axtell. If they have this law in operation in Oregon we would like any 
data as to how they act. 

The Chairman. The rulings of the commission susp(‘nded until the caso 
could be heard before the supreme court. Th(‘ law ])rovi«les thal they must 
hold a conference for each Industry. Our law is iiatterne^l after their law in a 
great many ways. 

Mr, Marvin. The attorney general of the Slate of Oregon ruled that they 
might make one rate for the State and one for the city of Portland. The com- 
mission in Oregon has not made two rates, but they may do .so. 

Mr. Cuddy. Nine dollars and twenty-five emits is the rate for women wage 
earners in the city of Portlaml and $8 25 in the State of Oregon. I Ixdleve 

Mr. Marvin. No; I believe tlie conference made certain recommendations, 
but I do not think the commltt(‘C pas.seil upon them. 

The Chairman. Here are the rulings of tlie (»regon commission: 

“No person, firm, or corporation shall employ any experlencmi adult woman 
in any indu.stry in the Stale of Oregon, paid by time rat«‘ of payment, at a 
weekly wage rate of less than .$8.25 a week, any Iwser amount being hereby 
declared inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living to such women work- 
ers and to maintain them in health. 

“ Nor shall any such person, firm, or corporation employ women in any indus- 
try in the State of Oregon for more than 54 hours a week. 

“ No person, firm, or corporation owning or conducting any mercantile estab- 
lishment in the city of Portland, fireg.. shall pay to any experienced adult 
woman worker a wage less than $9.25 a week.” 

Prof. Beach. The prime things we have to go upon are the estimates that are 
made through the investigation of the commi.ssion as to the cost of living in the 
State of Washington. We seem to have our estimates that range from $9 to 
$13. No one seems to think it possible for a woman to live on less than $9, 
Our problem will be to deterndne between the difference f)f $9 and $12. I ques- 
tion whether the situation In Oregon affects us very much. Our problem Is a 
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f^oniewlmt difforeiit one as it stands now. We ought to determine somewhere 
between the maximum and minimum shown by the representatives here. I 
mlglit add that the investigations of your commission sliow an amount that lies 
betueen $9 and ,$12. The figures .shown here are a minimum approaching or 
above $10. The total shows an (^tinmte close to $10 and thi.s evidently seems 
to be that they are not exaggerating the needs. At the university it is very 
difiicult for any of the students to find board and room for less than $6 per 
week unle.ss several board at one place. 

Washing, especially a certain aimmnt, I think, should not be done by em- 
ployees after working eight lumrs. This is tlu' limit of work tiiat a woman 
ought to do so we ought not to ex[)ect her to do work after her eight hours of 
work i.s done. Sewing, too, I think should not be done in the evening. 

Mr. M'olvf. IIow' about fancy work? 

Prof. Pkacii. a little fancywork is all right if flaw (h) not use their eyes too 
long. There is a big difference between tbe work of th(‘ employer who is inter- 
('sted in it because he is managm* and the employee \\li(» does the same work 
day after day, and we can’t (‘xpect her to take an inUn-cst in doing work in the 
evenings — of course, something tike fancywork is all right. 

Mrs. Axtkli.. In looking over tlie tiguri^s of tin* (unployers and employees 
and the welfare commission we have a minimum wag(‘ (»f $8.98 and from the 
emplovees, Mrs. Locke $12, Mrs. Muir $12 20, and Miss Smith $11.98. From 
your book we hn\e a minimum wage of $10. To get the matter i)efore the 
('ommi.sslon in motion form I mov(* that the sum of $10 75 be designated as the 
proper amount to maintain a w^orking woman In dt'eoncy and comfort in the 
mercantile establi.shments in the State of Washington. 

Prof. BE.\cn. I second tlie motion. 

The CifAiKMAN. It has been moved and seconded tliat the sum of $10.75 be 
designated ns the prop('r amount to maintain a working woman in decency and 
(‘omfort in the mercantile establishments in the State of Wasliington.' Are 
you ready for the que.stlon? 

Mr. Fletcheu. (im^stlon. 

l\Irs. Mttik. a girl will do her work better if she can lay a little aside for a 
“rainy day." I think that is a somewhat reasonable amount. 

l\Ir. Cuddy, I would like to say, in r(‘ply to tliat, that if sucli a law would 
b(‘eome effective a great many ilepartment stores in our State would have to 
change their lines of business. The deiiartinent stores could not operate under 
such a law. 

]\Ir. Fr, ETCHER. What is the average that they pay in the department stores 
such as Rhodes Bros.? 

Mr. Cuddy. I would say that the average city department store pays right 
around $8. 

’Phe Chairman. It is just 12 o’clock, and I think we should adjourn for 
Inncli. Motion is in order for adjonrnnamt. 

Mr.s. Axtele. I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Fmctciier. I socoml the motion. 

Tlie Chaikman. It has been idovimI and .seconded we adjourn for lunch. All 
in favor signify by saying “ aye “ no the “ayes” have It. We will 
adjourn until 1.30, 

after recess — l..^) P. M. 

The Chairman. Meeting will please come to order. Tbe motion before the 
house i.s the question of making tho minimum wage $10.75 per week for women 
In mercantile estahlishinents in the State of Washington. 

Mr. Paine. Before we procml with that discussion I would like to know in 
regard to the minor help. I would like to have information as to whether this 
body is to take up tho minor question or not? 

The Chairman. We haven’t asked the conference to take up that point, but 
would like to hear anything there Is to be said on it. 

Mr. Paine. Minor and also apprentice help. Do I understand you to say, 
however, tliat it is not a matter that the conference is supposed to consider? 

The Chairman. We have a ruling from the attorney general on the question 
of apprentic'eshlp, that It need not be submitted to the conference, and In 
regard to minors that the commission, the law states, may be empowered to 
issue an obligatory order fixing the minimum wage without submitting it to the 
conference. 

Mrs. ^Jl^TELL. Do I understand that your commission decides what the wage 
for minors should be, and also in regard to apprentices? 
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The Chaibman. We have come to no definite decision, but would like to 
hear any point discussed. The attitude of tlie comiulssion on that question is 
that we want to receive all the enlightenment that we can and want to hear 
both sides of that question. 

Mr. Paine. It seems to me that the two things are very closely connected in 
the matter of consideration from an employer’s standpoint. Umler tlie present 
system of education it now falls upon the employer of labor to etlucate a sales- 
woman. There is no regulation in this State that provi<Ies tills instruction 
through the public scliools. Wisconsin and some otlier States have sucli a law. 
They educate them in saie.smansliii), how to handle and make a sale, and to 
handle a customer — fill tliese are vital points. Tlie young girl leaves the grade 
school or high school, comes to the employer, makes application, and asks that 
the merclijint lake her and leach her sometlting useful, as she may have to be 
self-supporting at some time. The burden of education falls upon the em- 
ployer, and it costs a great deiil to educjite jieople in our line of business. If 
wo have to tiike them and educate them, it siauns to me that the employer 
should be entitled to p:iy a wjige that would emible him to spend the extrji 
pains and time in bringing them to a state of elh<‘iency in order to compete 
with tliose who are experienced. I think a good idea would be to pay $G per 
week to tlie apprentice for the first six months, at the end of tlie first six months 
advance them one dollar, at tlie end of the second six months advanci' them an- 
other dollar, at tlie end of the third six months advance lliem the third dollar, 
and at the end of this year and one-half period tliey sliould giT the minimum 
wage that may be decided upon here to-diiy. If this is not the case, there are a 
great nifiny who feel that th(‘y must help their pjirents in taking care of the 
family ; and if they could not get into the stores at a wage of this kind and as 
an apprentice they would not lie alile to get in at all, and consequently wouhl 
not be able to help the family at home. This gives them a chance to earn while 
they learn. A great nmny places — employers have schools of their own where 
they put them through a regular course, but this is very expensive and not prac- 
ticable for a large percentage. 

The (hiMHMAN. In reference to the question of apprentices, I desire to read 
section 13 of the law: 

“ For any occupation in which a minimum rate lias been established, the com- 
missioo, through its secretary, may i.ssue to a woman iihysically defective or 
cripjibii by age or otherwise, or to an apprentice In such class of employment 
or occupation as usually requires to be bairned by apprentices, a special license 
authorizing the employment of such licensee for a wage less than the legal 
minimum wage * ♦ 

No flat ruling could be made in regard to apprenticeship. It’s my individual 
opinion that a fiat imling is not fiaisilile under tills section of tlie law for the 
reason that a flat ruling would make it possible for a girl to lie employed In a 
position wliere no period of apprenticeship exists. 

Mr. Paine. IVir. Chairman, wliat do you consider apprentice.ship? 

The Chaiuman. An apprenticesldp is a period of learning in some trade that 
is skilled. 

Mr. Paine. Do you consider salesmanshi]) such a trade? 

The Chairman. It would d(‘pend entirely upon the nature of tlie work. There 
are certain employments in factories that do not need a period of apprentice- 
ship, while there are others where a short term of upiirenticeshlp is needed 
and still others wliere a longer term is needed. It was the intention of the 
legisljitiire to determine the perioil of appnmtieeship as well as the rate of pay — 
that is my conception of that section of the law. 

Mr. Paine, In that respect our law would differ from the Oregon law? 

The Chairman. They have no such provision. 

Mr. Feetcher. How about the minor situation, would you consider that you 
could fix one scale for the minors regardless of age or qualifications? 

The Chairman. I believe that while we haven’t had an opinion from the 
attorney general on that question, it seems clear to us that the question of 
minors is entirely separate from the question of apprentices. We would have 
authority to make a general ruling covering the minors. 

Mr. Paine. You would not think of having a graduated scale to pay them? 

The Chairman. I think it would be possible if you think It practicable. That 
would only include boys and girls under the age of 18 years. 

Mrs. Locke. In regard to $6 for six months, that is a long time to get but 
$6. She is a pretty good saleslady at the end of six months if she is ever 
going to be a saleslady, *and $6 a week won't pay expenses. Mr. Paine, where do 
you usually place your apprentices? 
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^j[r. Paine. I put hor at a little job of wrapping packages, etc., which is not 
hard. 

Mr. Wolff. There has been apprentices since the beginning of business. We 
can’t expect one to start out In business and be a business man or woman with- 
out starting down at the bottom and learning step by step. We are starting on 
a new adventure liere, we do not understand it ourselves yet, we are just 
feeling our way. In time, next year perhaps, and om services to the com- 
munity will be more valuable. We are trying our best, and we think our serv- 
ices next year will be worth more money. An apprentice should be taught 
the business. Many young girls do not care to go to school but want to learn 
some business. A womsin came to my store the other day, and she said, “I 
wish you would find a place for my daughter, she does not care to go to school.” 
I started the girl In iit $7.50 per week, but she lunl laid no experience what- 
soever. She worked two months and showed no ability to work, she was not 
useful or reliable. For instance, this girl sold a la<iy a piece of embroidery at 
$1.50 per yard. This custonuT had bought the same kind of embroidery at 59 
cents per yard .just the week before. Tl\is lady gave the girl the money, got 
her package, and went out. After she got home she found the mistake in the 
price of the embroidery and called me up. I looked into the matter and 
found It should have been 50 cents Insiead (d $1.50. She had also made a mis- 
take in the multiplication and in her ad<lltion. 

I tell you it is no pleasure to call up a custonuT and try to explain how these 
things sometimes happen, but It makes a merchant feel very uncomfortable to 
try to apologize for such mistakes. Wouldn't you rather go to a girl who has 
the experience and not to the apprentice to who makes mistakes? After 0, 12, 
or 18 months they are useful, but during that time the merchant is losing more 
than he is gaining. I leariH'il the m(‘r<antile busiiu'ss in Germany, and had 
to work three years for nothing. T came to Olympia 26 years ago and worked 
for $2.50 per month and board, sending $1 each month home to Germany. If a 
person goes through this kind of experience they learn something. If they 
work without the proper effort on their part they don’t get the right training, 
and they don’t know anything about merchandise, with tlie exception of a few. 
If a girl has to work 18 months and gets a rai.se every six months they make 
better saleswomen. Some bo\s get $1 a day for delivering packages, but they 
leave at the end of the week because they can get 50 cents more somewhere 
else, delivering meat, for instance Tliey don’t consider if it will do them any 
good or mean more to them later on. These same hoys are often delivering 
meat at $12 or $15 per w(‘ek or working in a grocery store at $65 per month, 
when they might have stayed with the mercantile business and advanced and 
became one of the hea<l clerks or a window dresser at a wage of $25 per week. 

Prof. Bevch. Is th<‘re not only a few positions where a hoy or girl can raise 
themselves? Is it not a fact that most of them can go just as high and then 
have to stop? 

Mr. Wolff. We alway.s look for g(>od men; we take some one who can do the 
work. 

Prof. Beach. In wdiat way can the .saleslady educate lu'rself along the mer- 
cantile lines? What have you to give the saleslady a knowledge of furs — as to 
where the furs came from and the relative costs of furs ; have you a definite 
way of teaching her tho.se things? 

Mr. Wolff. If a per.son takes emnigh inicrest in tho.se things, we take them 
in to a confidential position, and show them the difference of the furs. 

Prof. Beach. If a girl wanted to find out you w'ould give her consicierable 
instruction in the fur selling? 

Mr, Wolff. We have trade journals, and if they feel inclined to read some 
of our journals they can. We figure that if they are capable they are of more 
value to the store. I am a great believer in an apprentice. You have to ad- 
vance the same as in school, when a pupil passes from one grade to another In 
order to advance. You have to under.stand your business, you have to be up 
to date, for that reason I favor strongly the apprenticeship question, not only 
for the benefit of the employer, but the enu)loyee as well. There arc not many 
boys who have the patience to .stay In one dei)artment long enough to learn 
much about it. They want to be moving every few months and will leave one 
store for a very little higher wage and go to another store. It reflects upon 
the store \vhen a clerk makes a bad mistake in waiting upon a customer. They 
do not wish to misrepresent the store, but It is just Ignorance on their part. 
The clerPdid not mean to measure anything short; he thought he was doing 
the right thing, but he often makes mistakes, and for that reason I think this 
commission should allow for an apprenticeship period of ^me kind. 
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Mrs. Axtell. Having made this motion as to a minimum wage, I would like 
to hear from Mrs. Preston as to what the public schools have decided to do in 
regard to training girls for occupations. It is a question as to whether tlie 
employer can give the better training or whether the schools can give the better 
training. 

Mrs. Preston. I feel unprepare<l to come before this commission to-day, and 
I can only, in speaking to you, go back to the legislature of the State of Wash- 
ington — it is responsible for some action, through its schools, in vocational 
training. We have had manual training in all the large schools for some time, 
but it has only been recently that we have been getting it started in the smaller 
districts, along practical lines. La.st session of the legislature I came here a 
new superintendent, and I felt somewhat confused with the conflicting bills; 
but I said at once, this State wants vocational training, but the people who 
introduced the bills, many of them, were not educators. Tliey would say I 
am introducing this bill because some one wante<l me to. I am very much in 
favor of vocational training in onr schools. When the next session of the 
legislature comes we will be ready to give .something definite to the State of 
Washington. I wish, Airs. Axtell, that you could ask me questions, as I have 
not (juite gotten into the spirit of the nieeting. 

Mrs. Axtell. These merchants are affected very much by taking away the 
apprenticeship — the ndnimnm wage would be the least wage they could use in 
their employmeid. 

Mrs. Preston. The continuation school, I think, is what is neede<l for the 
employers and employees alike. We have, down at Auburn, a plant being 
worked out on that line. This is being given very careful consideration in 
this State at this time. The public .school, through this plan, shall give to the 
StJite of Washington more than it has ever given before. 

Mrs. Axtell. Will every boy and girl be trained so that they can earn their 
living when they come out of the public school? 

Mrs. I^RESTON. That is held to bo true in Ma.s.sachusetts, where the matter Is 
being worked out very satisfactorily. It will take .some time to be perfected, 
but I believe it is possible. 

Mr. Cuddy. Is the State of Washington planning to teach girls and boys 
textiles? 

Mrs. Preston. T1k‘ schools are planning to teach the scholars textiles. The 
University of Washington and the State college are making a very careful 
study of the home economics, and you will find that textiles are going to be 
taught in tlie high schools. 

Mr. Cuddy. That would just affect those who are just entering the public 
schools? 

Mrs. Preston. The time has come when the girls are not going out without 
knowing textiles. 

Mr. (hiDDY. It w’ill be tw^o years yet that the merchant will have to teach 
the girls. 

Mrs. Preston. Have you anyone in your establishment who could teach 
textiles as they will be taught in .school? 

Mr. Cuddy. Yes ; I think I have. 

Mrs Preston. Where did they get their training, may I ask? 

Mr. Cuddy. Some were educated in schools and some through the hard 
knocks of experience. I di<l not know before that it was being taken up in 
the schools to any great extent. 

Mrs. Preston. The schools are taking up this matter and have been for 
some time. Miss Craig has been In every part of the State this year, and is 
teaching vocations. 

Mrs. Mtiir. In what department, Mr. Cuddy, do you commence your aPDren- 
tices? 

Mr. Cuddy. In any department. After they have worked six months I 
might advance them to some other department. Will this commission take up 
the minimum wage and also the apprenticeship question? Are the inexperi- 
enced people to come up before this commis.sion — will that apply to all? 

The Chairman. All over 18 years. 

Mr. Cuddy. A young lady might finish high school and then go into the mil- 
linery department to pack boxes, but she would not be worth the minimum 
wage. 

The Chairman. The fact of the matter is you would not employ her. 

Mr. Cuddy. We haven’t brought up very thoroughly the idea of small-town 
expenses. The town of#Sumner or Buckley, the expense of living Is far below 
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what it would bo In the large elty. A small store would almost j^e projiiblted 
to run. A woman running a notion store could not afford to pay $500 or $575 
per year for wages. If you will look up the Oregon law you will see there are 
two minimums fixed. I think we should economize and make a minimum wage 
of $9.50, and if we set' this is not sufficient we will make it larger. I, there- 
fore, offer an amendment to the motion substituting the .sum of $9.50 for $10.75. 

The Chairman. Will you kindly withhold your amendment for a few mo- 
ments, Mr. Cuddy, while we hear a little more about the vocational schools 
in other States? 

Mr. Cuddy. That is all right. 

The Chairman. I would like to a.sk Mrs. Pre.ston al)Out the vocational law 
in the State of WLs<‘onsln. Does it do away with the apprenticeship .system 
in the State of Wisconsin? 1 believe the employer uiuh'r the law is reipilred 
to enter into a contra(‘t with the industrial commission, and it is manilatory 
that he allow his apprentices to go to this school one-half day in each week, 
but It does not do away witli the apprenticeship systisn. Am I right about this? 

Mrs. Preston. I believe Prof. Beach can answer that better than I. 

Prof. Beach. Tiio continuation school operates with the apprenticeship 
system in Wisconsin. The einjiloyee must get instruction about five hours a 
week at this continuation school. The Wisconsin law in.si.sts that the contract 
t^shall be taken up through the employ(‘r and certain wage be given to employees. 

Mrs. Axtell. The employer must make tliem competent for their department 
of work. An apprentlceshiji of selling gooils does not mean in any one de- 
partraont. 

Prof. Beach. AVould you give an apprentice a training that would last over 
two years? The Wisconsin i<lea is to say that he must learn the business prettjr; 
thoroughly under a definite system of instructions. ^ 

The (yiiAiRMAN. 1 am under the irnpn'ssion that the law in the State of 
Wisconsin does not include the tuition of its impibs along the lines of appren- 
tices. During the last .se.ssion of the legislature a bill was introduced which 
provided for continuation schools in connection with our public-school system 
throughout the State. This bill was drawm up by a committee of which I was 
a member, and at that time 1 w'as quite conversant wdth the Wisconsin law; 
however, my mind is somew'hat hazy at this time, yet, if I recollect correctly, I 
believe the Wisconsin employer, umler the hnv, is re<iuired to enter into a con- 
tract with the industrial commission, and it is made mandatory that he allow 
his apprentices to go to school one-half day each week, but this does not do 
away with the apprenticeship system. 

l^ast winter I heard Mrs. Raymond Robbins deliver a lecture in Seattle on 
the minimum-wage law, in the course of which she referred to the apprentice- 
ship system in effect under the industrial commission in Wisconsin. Mrs. 
Robbliis made the statement that the commi.ssion in Wisconsin entered into 
a contract with the employer that he must retain the apprentices in hl.s employ 
at the minimum wage after the apprenticeship period had been served. She 
stated that tills information had come to her from the outside, and she was 
not certain that it was correct. At that time I was in no position to correct 
her in the matter, but later on I wrote to tlie industrial commission of Wi.s- 
consln concerning it, and got a reply to the effect that no such ruling had been 
made. I realize that the apprenticeship question enters into the question of 
the minimum wage very materially. 

Mrs. Udall. Mrs. Preston, Is there anything definite being done along this line 
in the night schools? 

Mrs. Preston. All of our larger high schools are giving considerable training 
to the millinery department. 

Mrs. Swanson. What percentage of the girls take this vocational training? 

Mrs. Preston. I am unable to tell this, but I do know that there are a great 
many more than one would think; for instance, the Tacoma High School won 
in the vocational training, and there were about 900 in that department, 1 
believe, although I am not sure I have the number just right. In the high 
schools in Seattle and Spokane and in the University of Washington and the 
State college there are a great many taking vocational training. 

Mrs. Swanson. Does the girl taking the classical course l)ave time to take 
this vocational training? 

Mrs. Preston. The girl taking the classical course does not need the voca- 
tional training and does not take it as a rule. 

Mrs. MUiB. The saleswoman is born and not mad^ If she does not show 
her ability within a week or two she has to get out Speaking of furs, the 
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employer oftentimes does not know the name of the furs himself, Ue deal 
with tl# directly, and we have to know a great deal about what \Ne are 

handling. We have to make everyone feel good, and keep smiling even l-iough 
we don’t feel like It. You speak of the girls not feeling tireil or looking tired 
wiien they leave the stores at night; we are probably smiling, but it is because 
we have so got in the habit of smiling. I am talking for those who are worse 
off than I am. The law demands that we have a living wage, and 1 know 



ing her twc - - - 

Do you think, Mr. Wolff, you were giving her a fair chance? 

Mv. Woi.FF. I would like to c»)rrect your sintenient; I .snnl that this joung 
lady who workeil in the store about (wo moidhs made a great many mistakes. 

I did not discharge her; I told the friiaid of the taniily to tell the motliei of 
the girl that 1 did not think she would <‘ver make a good saleswoman. She 
was not siiitahle for store life. I also have In mind a v(Ty hue young l^dy 
who worked for mo for a number of years nml tlieii went to Portland. She 
came back to AIkmmIih'h and 1 gave her a position in the same department at 
a salary of $lo jier week. It’s (he character of the pers<m concerned that we 
consider, and what they desire to do. That is what makes the difference in 
salary. In ri'gtud to malving a (*onlra<’l — 1 doii t think this contract idea is a 
very good one. 1 l(';u'n('d tlu' busiiu'ss in a (wo-\iMir i*on(ract in (ic'i’inan.v. If 1 
had left before the contract was up, I wmuld have had to start in all new at 
smno other store. A girl who works in one store for two months could go to 
another ston; as an apiirentice and g(‘t cri'dit for th(‘ two montlis slie had worked 
ih' the first store. A contract for one and one-half years w’OiiUl not be goo<h 
for I don’t thiniv the ('luiilojee shouhl b<* bound to stay In one store. The Ques- 
tion of minors is far more important than the question of uppnaiticeship. An 
apprentice may start in the milinery department. The proprietor has the 
expense of tencliing the girl the trade. 

Tlie (’timumax. Mrs. Ivocki*, liov/ long doi'S it tak(' a girl to learn a de- 
partment? , , . , 

Mi*s. Locke. To he a clerk you don’t have to know every thread in the lace. 
Even \ho ('inployer dot's not* know a great deal about lace ofttlmes, and a 
customer does not know lace vta-y thoroughly elthm-. It takes about six 
months for a girl to hairn a certain d('T)artment, as lace. A saleswammn Is not 
made, as has lieen staled btd’oi’e; sht* is born a salt'swoman. In Kansas City, 
Ido., T started in to learn the trade at 12 jears of age. At 1f> I W’as a stock 
girl and I kntwv tlie business thoroughly. I have advanced In salary be- 
cause I have a stronger mind and demand larger waiges. 

Mr. ISlAiuiN. Woultl it not he a gooil thing to fully discuss the question of 
apprentioesliip and have you tell us what you think about these things? 

Mr, Cttddy. The store of Marshall Field & Co. take a girl in, but she does 
not go into tlie store; she is ke])t out of sight: she has imaginary peopio for 
customers to whom she sells things, and in this way she gets her training 
before she goes into the store as a salesw’oman. She Is taught how lace is 
mn<le and the value of articles, but she is not allowxal to go down into the 
department. 

Mrs. I.OCKE. A party in Seattle, when he found out that I was coming up 
to this convention, came to me and said, “Mrs. Locke, I am trying out a plan 
in my store, I have taken five inexperienced girls into my store, two in the 
domestic department, one in the suit department, one in the laces, and one in 
the handkerchief. I have been watching these girls very closely and the books 
of three of the.se five are averaging more than the hooks of some of the girls I 
have had behind the counter for a number of years. Why is it? ” 

Mr. Cuddy. In a year they will probably be worth a great deal more than 


they are now. 

Mrs. T.OCKE. Not unless they get higher w'nges and are encouraged. 

Mr. Fletcher. I think we should get back to the motion and the reason why 
we are here to-day. 

Mr. Marvin. In regard to this question of minors and apprentices, I want to 
get just as much out of you as possible without you deciding It. All these 
queKStlons must be considered in connection with the minimum wage — w'e can’t 
get any away from it. I think I am here because I know a good many 
thousands of women and girls in the State of Washington and I am going 
to say that I wanted inlormatlon on the subject. I w^hnt you all to speak 
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fre^jly. Tliese subjects are so interwoven tliat you can't evade the quekions. 
We would like to know what jou would recommend before we do Certain 
things that are in our power. II doesn’t se^ni iiossible to submit any of these 
subordinate questions, but it will be very nice to escai)e responsibility. We 
want all the light tlmt we can possibly have on the subject. We think tke 
highest type of employers ha\e l)een cb()sen, the highest type of employees 
and the loftiest ty])e of divhp*>resled parties. Between the period when Mrs. 
Pri'Stou’s vocational education is in use and the work of this commission, you 
have some desperately pressing questions in the State of Washington to-day 
that need attention in regard to the girls. The reason you were chosen was 
because we believed yon could get together. 

Wo are ri'iiiemliering in whose iiderests tlie bill was fnimed, but we sliould 
rememlx^r also tliat the em))lo>(‘r him.self is just as much to be considered. 
What we waint to do is to aiiproximate (be I lung I have learned a good deal 
on the minor and appreni icesliip (piostion. but I think we shmiUl get down to 
business as soon as jiossible. 

Mr. Paine. I arise to .second tb(‘ amendment olYensl by Mr Cuddy. We do 
not think it is practical, at this lime, lo name a wage as high as was lirst 
made, inasmuch as the State of Wasiunglon Is a iu‘w Stale and this is a new 
idea and we must go at it slowly. I, therefore, second the amendment of Mr. 
Cuddy. 

. Mr. (hiDDY. I simply made the amendiiumt of ifp .">0 for $10 75, ns formerly 
suggosteil. 

The (biAiKMAN. An anurndment was offered to the motion that the sum of 
$0.50 be substituted for $10.75. 

Mrs. Mum. Do >ou hire peopl(‘ b(‘<-ause yo\i want to help them? No, 
There tiro pooitle working in tia' stores wlio don’t neiHl the moiu'y, Tiiey have 
hauslijuids wlio mtike a big sidtiry. Why do .\ou employ thmu? M'e nui'^t hi-ing 
out every phase of this for the iKUaMit of lliese lunqile. TIk' jx'ople expect a 
great deal from tlie .sales girl, Ihi'y (‘\p(H-t them to dress stylisldy, a little hit 
UI» to date, and t]i(\v ctin not <lo it on such small w’agi's. 

Mr. WoEi-E. I give thes(‘ ladies crislii lor the stand tliat they take but at the 
same time 1 w’oiild like to h^l^e them consider that we shouldn’t he too hasty, 
Tf we take tiny extni naaisiiiv it would he \ery mueli criticized over.N wdiiu’e. 
If the conditions arc sinMi (liat the husiness men are Itixed more tluin they 
can stand, tlie pi'r.son would rallau’ go to sonii^ other State where they can 
do busines.s for less mone> or ji smalha* pi'r cent I ;isk you till to use a little 
caution in hiking a vote. We sometinu‘s go too ftist and then see our mistake 
when it is tin) late. 5Ve ought to u.se caution td till times. 

Mrs. Lo('ke. I think a motion has heim madv' by on<‘ of tlie disintei ested 
jiarty that the minimum wagi' he $10.75; one of (he employers has madi' a 
motion tiiat it he $0.50 — and I hereby make an amemlnu'nt to the (‘ffeet that 
the minimum wage he $10.25; (hat w’ould malo‘ it 50 cents otT Therefore, 
my amendment is tlmt the sum of $10 25 he substituted for the sum of $0.50 in 
the amendment of tlie origimil motion. 

Mr, Fi.ETciiEH. I second tlie motion 

The Chairman. An amendment lias been olVered by Mrs. Locke that the 
sum of $10.25 he substituted for tlu‘ sum of .$0.50 in the amendment of the 
original motion, and seconded by Mr Kli'tcber. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WoT.EF, When the time comes for this laxly to adjourn, I want to see a 
smile on everybody’s face. I wjint it to be satisfactory to the employers of 
the State of Washington and also to the pi*ople of the State of Washington. 
If we go be>ond what w’e feel the merchants can stand it will cause dlssati.s- 
factlon. 5Vo must con.sider the notion store.s or the store.s who do business 
on a cheaper scale than we do, so I think that $10.25 w'ould be more than 
some of the employers could stand. 

Mrs. Muir. If the employers think they can not stand this what are the 
girls going to do? 

Mrs. Loi’Ke. .lust imagine 25 cents for amusements. 

Mrs. Muir. IMr. M'olff, you speak of being cautious. That i.s the trouble, we 
liave crept for years; we have htnui cautious or we wouldn’t be here to-day. 
Your business will pay better If you pay the $10.75, for you will get better 
services. The stores in Ia)s Angeles close tlielr doors at 1 o’clock on Satur- 
day and the merchants say themselves that they get better results. You 
siieak q4 going to church— why we are too tired to go to church on Sunday— 
we have too much to do an<l besides we do not dare, to si^end the money for 
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car fare and church contributions, but ^^e must stay home and mend our 
clothei. Why, many girls even wash and iron on Sunday ; what do you think 

^^Mr^FiJcrcHER. I would like to call attention to the ruling of this commis- 
sion that “ no member of the ctmference sluill be entitled to speak more than 
twice on auY subj(H‘t, or more than live minutes at a time, except by unanimous 
consent of the conferem'e.” This conference has been brought together to hnd 
out on what a woman can live decently and healthfully. It schmiis to mo that this 
last amendment Is a very good one, although I \v(ujld like very much to 
,$in.7r. carried, but, as ha.s been suggest('d, we will have to go slow, ihese 
men do come in competition with mail-order houses in Oregon. Idaho, and other 
neighboring States; but there is a question in my mind if tho^ matter in hand 
can be raided or lowered; $10.7o will mean ahonl $1.40 or $1.4< pt*r day. 1 liat 
is about as low as a man or woman can live decently or in good health. 

Idr. 1‘AINK. The iioint we are trying lo get at is. What is the amount that a 
girl efin li\e diMSith and in good health? We ar<‘ trying to ari’i\e at that, 
have a little statement hiTe tliat I wisii to make. The girls do not s.vtn to be 
shabl)ll\ dressed or look ns if tliey W(‘re not ^\ell fed or well taken care of that 
see iu the d('partm(‘nt ston's. W'e ha\e had, out of about IKXl imiidoyees, 
108 girls wlto are now and ha\e been getting from .$(>50 to $10 per week. 
have no other resources; some live at liome Above Ihe $10 schedule vve have .)4 
that are gelling $11 .‘ind over, som<‘ getting $15, .$25. and $55 per week Out of 
108 their T‘>-t's('nt salary is .$01.8 pin- wmek, or an averagi' of a little 
$8.50, This js a good d(‘al under what any of these an' siieakliig of at the 
jiresent time Oirls in tins estai>lishment are well fed. wi'll taken care of, and 
well dressed A wage of $0.50 would take care of them better than they are 


well dressed, 
now. 

]Mrs. Loci^i 
Mr, r\iM;. 


llow many of tliein are li\ ing at Imme? 

[ can not tell. W'e don’t try to get girls who are working and Hn- 


ing at home, espeeiully ^ 

Mrs Lockl. xNo girl that is self-supporting can live on .$(>50, .$i..)0, or 


and retain health and decenc.\ 

Mrs. P\f MO. This State is .\oiing tind must he taken eare of VVe are dependent 
111)011 the (l(wt'lopment of this Statv' and we liavi' a great deal to do. It would be 
iMisit ' el\ a mistake for ns to put this so liigh it wamid defer the developments 
of niannhicluring. That is what our ehamla-r of eomineree is trying to do — to 


get iii(lustri('s in th(' Slate . , , 

Mr Mrii!. 1 think there should he rest rooms, free lunches for girls in the? 
mercantile e^tahlishments Are not l)ookkta‘p(‘rs included? 

Tlie Thaikmnn. Yi's ; bmikkeepers are im-liided in mercantile establishments. 

Mr. Muiu. Tlnit was my understaixling. 

The <TiAJUiiAN, 1 ha\e tirobahly e\perlenee<l considerable laxity in not hold- 
ing the members of this eoiiferenee dowm to the rules that govern; but I have 
done so with the feeling tliat every fr('e<lom should be given to each member 
to pre.sent his or Jier view.s to the utmost degree possible that we may come 
to an agreement and rea^ li an unanimous decision as to the amount of a inini- 
nnim wage. I fcid that it is for the l)est interests of both tlie employer.s and 
emiployees, as well us for the peoph* of the State of Washington, to have a little 
more light on this sul)ject than we have thus far oiitained. I wmuld like to set^' 
this m.atter come to the point where there will he an ab.solute agreement on all 
sides. If this could be done, it will mean mu(*h toward lielplng tlie commi.ssioii 
in enforcing the rulings when they become effective. If this conference can 
render a unanimous (lecision, it will tend to create a favorable sentiment 
throughont the State, A divided house on this que.stion will al.so mean a divided 
State, and I am sure that every member of tins conference will agree with me 
that if we cun reach a unanimous agreement there will be little chance for a 
protest, both sides having thereby conccnled that it is a fair minimum wage. 

This is a very imporlant matter that w^e have before us, because it involves 
not only the welfare and happiness of the working girls of tills State, but it 
Involves also the industry which we have under consideration and w’hich will 
have to bear tlie increase that must be paid to tliese girls, and which tliey are 


entitled to. 

I can not help hut feel that I am warranted in making an appeal to each 
and every member of this conference to persevere lowmrd reaching a unani- 
mous decision. It api>ears to me tliat I would not lie jiLst In ending the debate 
so long as anyone has anything to say on the subject that will enlighten us. 
I believe that this conf^ence can come to a direct agreement In thi.s matter — 
that spirit Is manifest on both sides. 
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Prof. Beach. The question as to whether wo have any rl;;ht to consider 
the citect on the husiiies.s or actual employing conditions has been brougW be- 
fore us. In one sense I question if we have any right to consider it, as our 
original reason for meeting here wa.s to determine the minimum wage of living 
for women. It isn’t the question of wliotlier the minimum wage will helft.. 
the busine.s.s; it is the question of wliether the business will have a right to 
survive; so in one sense we have no riglit to <*onsider whether the minimum 
wage will drive out certain firms of business. Higher wages have, wherever 
they have been tried, tended to make bett( r ])usines^. f^ome mercantile estab- 
lishnient.s ai'O directly harmful to the people of Washington. We are not con- 
sidering whether lliere are businesses which will not in the end be improved 
or .some of them wliieit will not ee.ase to (‘\ist. On the other hand, I think we 
ought to recognize that the representatives of the employees speak with a good 
deal of f(M'ling, and there’.s a laaison. I enn't luMp hut n'eogni/.e the fact that 
far more is sfH?n of the actual condition of living by thos(' who ropre.sent the 
employees than by any oIIut persons pn'sent. They speak because they face 
conditions as they really exl.st. We ought to recognize that th.e price of goods 
within the last 10 years has gone \ip so imich that it has made it harder for 
tiie employee to live— the cost is 50 per cent more to-day for the ordinary 
retail prices. Six dollars to-day <loes not mean what it did six years ago. 
It is the p(M'son receiving (he really niiniimiin wage, the low wage, wiio first 
feels the pressure. 

Then wo face the fact that if a real living wage is not paid to the employee, 
if $6 is paid, and one can’t live on $0, some (tne else Is paying the actual living 
wage. I am inclined to heli(‘ve that w'c should me('t the w'age that is sug- 
gested — $10.25. I helleve tliat thei-e is no danger of our going too fast. I 
believe personally with the statement made by one of the moinbers, that we 
have gone desperately slow’. 

I think that a wage of as low^ an amount as the Oregon waige will mean little 
to the employee. On the other hand, if it were i)ossil)le to state to the people 
of Washington that we had reache<l a unnnltnous opinion, it wamld mean a great 
deal more. I would lik<* to know if it would he possibh' for you to agree upon 
$10. I say it only as a suggestion. Would it be possible for you to come to 
an agreement on .$10? 

Mr. Cuddy, Many men in mills are gi'tting $1.75 and $2 per day and are 
supporting families, h^-en at .$0.50 it w’ould numn a 20 per cent jump in some 
of tlie stores. 

l^Irs. xVxTELL. If it takes $10 for Ihe average wmman to live decently on, and 
if she is only getting $0, then the father or brother is paying tlu' difference be- 
twc’en the $0 and the .$10. I went Into one of our most fashionable dressmaking 
estahlisliments in onr city the otlier day and asked the owner wiiat she was 
paying her girls. She said from $1.25 to .$8 per week. She is now charging 
a.s high as $100 for a gowm, and T asked her why she did not pay them more. 
She said she would only have to charge more for the making of her gowns if 
she did. In the same Avay, If the wages are raised to the saleswoman, it 
will come upon the people wdio piircha.se the goods, but tliey are willing to 
pay it. It will he a great help and much value to the people of the State of 
Washington if we can come to a un.animoiis vote. 

Mr. Fletcher. It Is true that all laws practically have to depend upon the 
public for tliclr enforcement. If onr representatives of the employers and the 
employees can get together, it wdll lend largely to solve the enforcement of this 
hnv, I think $10.25 is small ; yet if, as 1‘rof. Beach has suggested, the two 
Interested parties could agree on $10 a w'oek, I suggest $10 a week, for the 
reason that the commission has largely in its recommendations suggested $10 
as the minimum wa^ge. Our report says that the commission found that pres- 
ent conditions are not as they should he. They found that in mercantile In- 
dustries the waiges paid to employees are inadequate to supply them necessary 
cost of living and to maintain the workers therein in health, and that the 
conditions of labor therein are prejudicial to the health and morals of the 
W'orkers. I wmiild ask the representatives of the employers and the employees 
If they won’t agree on a $10 basis, I would not vote for $10 per w^eek, nothing 
less than $10.25, unless I thought that $10 wmuld bring a unanimous vote. 

Mrs. Locke. If we girls wmuld decide on $10, would you gentlemen come 
up to it? # 

Mr. Marvin. I believe that there is such a splendid spirit in this conference 
that it wiiild be a great pity to let anything come in that would widen the gulf, 
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but rather that everything be introducetl that would bring us together. It 
seems to rne tliat It would be twitter to have an effi^-tlve inlriirnuin wage that 
was unanimously deckled upon by all the representatives here so that the 
people througbout the State would not raise any questions. I think we have 
reason to be proud of the si)lendld spirit of the three men who represent the 
employers. I never saw thre<» men, in a meeting of this kind, who have so 
little of the class consciousness. If the chair would make a motion tlmt three, 
at least, of the representatives here meet a few hours later and talk this mat- 
ter over (one from those representing the employ(‘rs, one from the representa- 
tives of the employees, and one from the disinterested party), I think they 
could tind a common basis on this matter. 

Mr. Fu:t(’Heh. I Mould sugge.st that Mr. WoltT, Airs. L(M*ke, and Prof. Beach 
get togetlu'r and hold a confeiaua-e, not (h‘ci<ling anything delinite, but just talk 
the matter over, and wo could nu'ct again at 7.30. 

The (hrAiiiMAN. It is move<l and seconded that we adjourn until the liour of 
7.30 and the chairman be instructed to apjioint a eommitUa* to meet and report 
at 7.80. All In favor signify by saying “ a.M‘.” |A11 vote “aye,”l I appoint 

Mrs. Locke, Prof. Biaich, and Mr. Wolff us a committee to get together and talk 
this matter ov(T. We will now adjourn until 7.30 to-night. 

.\FiLU imc !'ss — s e. .m. 

The (.hiAiiiMAN. Meeting is called to orcha*. Secretary Mill please c.nll the 
roll. 

Mr. Fietc tieu. I move that the seendary be instructed to dispense with the 
calling of the roll, hut simply note that all are firesent. 

I'rof. Beach. Tiic committee i.s in ratlu'r a duhious slate. I think It M'ould 
be jiossihle for tlie eommission to recommeml a (Udinite M’uge betwwn the 
three, if it Mere possible for all the reiire.s(‘nlatlves pr<‘sent to agree upon it, or 
if some feeling of certainty in regard to the apprenticeship question could be 
obtained. The employers present lia\e expressed tlie feeding of their right to 
use aiqirentices at a loMe'r M’ag«‘. It‘ they could feel sure that some such plan 
as the Oregon plan Mould hecomo the plan of this State, they M’ould probably 
agree on a Mage of $10. Tbe representative's of the' (‘tnployers tbink they might 
coniei A) a wage of $10 if it M’e're unanimously de'cideMl upe)n. In regard to the 
apiireu' n-eship question, the^ eemmissiein anel not the confe'renee has the right 
to (Icedde about tbe n}q)rentieeshi[) systemi. Tlie ceuumissiein Is not yet ready 
to say what It will do along that Him. We are still IhereTore in a position that 
It would .s(‘em that, otlier things being sntisfae toriI> settleMl, the' empleiyers might 
come up te) $10 and tlie empbiyees ceuue deeMui tei $10 and that we could agree 
on a delinite amount. We are met reaely to repeu’t on an absolute agreement, 
because of the possibility of emplo,\ing a delinite number of aiiprentlces at a 
lower M’age. I wish it were pej.ssible for us to reach that point. The vital 
thing is for both sides to re^aedi an agreement. 

Mr. Fi.ETCHEit. Is the commi.ssion in a position to give their Idea along the line 
of minors? 

The Chaikman. After hearing Prof. Beach’s report, I think it Mmuld be well 
for the commission to have a meeting and consider it. If tliis eoiiferenee de- 
sires to know something about the apprenticeship question, I think it would be 
M-ell tor tbe commission to consider it and to see what could be done. We have 
(lone considerable investigating and I believe we could do no less than to have 
a meeting of the commission and discuss the matter. In the meantime It might 
be well for the committee to get together again and further discuss their end 
of the problem. What kind of an api>renticcship system would this conference 
like to have us consider? Along what lin(?s? 

Mr? Wolff. The Oregon conference has an apprenticeship clause of 12 
months at $6 i)er week for the first six months and $7.50 per week for the second 
six months. I think we could consider tlie apprenticeship at, say, $6 for the 
first six months, $7 for the second six months, and $8 for the third six months. 
If the apprenticeship clause were not In force In this State, I would just like 
to show how it would effect the girl who was just starting in and who worked 
alongside of the girl with experience. She wouldn’t have a chance with the 
girl who has had experience. 

Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Wolff, Is there any system in stores of Increasing wages? 
Do you have any system or do you just Increase as you think they should be? 

Mr. Wolff. There Is a report kept of the .salesM^omen by number, the amount 
paid per W'eek or i)er m#nth Is mentioned, and the amount of their sales. If a 
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girl gets $10 a and don’t sell $10 worth of goods a wwk, she is not ad- 
raneed as fust as the girl whose sales are good. 

Mr. Fletciikh. How long is it ordinarily that a girl has to work at low wages, 
say, $B p('r \M'ek? 

Mr. WoiU'F. It all depends on circninatanees. 

Mr. FLKTeHER. How long would tliey continue at those wages? 

Mr. Wolff. A girl started at $G, if in two wwks she shows she has ability, 
she is advanced to $7.50. 

Mr. Paine. It is sometimes from six months to a year before .she is advanced. 

Mrs. Axtkll. I would like to ask if the merchant would consider if girls come 
in ns apprenfici's, through tin* commission, if the term of apprenticeship would 
lie lengtlamed or determined by the commission? 

Mr. Woi.FF. I think it is not a good plan. There are too many apprentices in 
the Slate. 

Mrs. Axtell. You don’t think their plan is feasible? If a girl were to leave 
your employment at tlu' end ot six mouths, she would lia\e to have a rei'om- 
memlution from you. An apiiiM'utice would got her card from this commission. 
She would start lii at a store and \\ork ti\e months, and when slu- left she would 
sliow on her car<l that slui work(*d live months. 

The (hiMiUMAN. Thmv are a Pov (‘stahhshnumts in tlie Slates who have no 
gins wlio Iiavc worked 18 months. 

Mr. Wolff. If a girl worked during \acation. tliat \Aou1d lu' a)»pliod on lun* 
appronticeslu]). 

Mr. Cuddy. A girl may cenu' to m<‘ and state lliat slu' laul ^^'orl^e(l a certain 
number of months and all we ha\c is iter word. l>ut l)y this lanai system shi' 
would have to make allidaiit saying she had worlosi u (’<‘rfain iiumln'r of months 

Mr. Palne. That would be very simple I think tliis canl s\si('m is a very 
important tiling. 

Mrs. Fdai.l. The Oregon law sa.is “ llie length of term or ap[>rentices]iip shall 
he 18 montlis.” I wish to say that the (Mumnission has net any intention of 
doing so an<l lias told tin' mi'rcaniile nun in pn\at(' conlen'iice I'liat they proh- 
ahly eould not obtain the exlension of tiu' oiu' year’s apiirentieeship period ('veii 
if it were put up to tlie ]nil)lie coiifereiuH'. winch action would liave lo lie taken 
if llie ruling yverc' changed at all The oppnriumiy of imtting this matter u}> 
to a eonference Is left with llie mercantile men. how’ovc'r. and it they desiiu' to 
submit the question to such a lieanng tlu' eomniissmn can not refuse lliem 

Tlie Ohaikma.n. Wouldn't the 10-eent store's he iueiineel to take aelvantage of 
a ruling of that kind and lake tlie inexperienced apprentu'cs for the first six 
months and tlien discharge tlu'in and take a new reday and then discharge them, 
and .so on? 

Mr. Punk. Tluit w'onid not last ycry long the supply would soon stop. 

The Churman. M'ould the enqiloyi'rs he willing to dn tliis—tliis is clearly a 
.sugge.stioiu- -would the employers he willing to limit the' number of apprentices 
employe'el in e'.icii e'stahlislune'nl to a e*ertain i)e're.'entage? 

Mr. Paine 1 (hink Ihe'y woulel. 

Ml'. Ci'DD'i. I e'an't se'o why llie*y wouldn't T e^an’t ses* heiw^ a store could keep 
getting new ajiferenticcs 

Mrs. .Muiu. Mr. Chairman, se>me e>ne said thewe wenild be so many apprentices. 
A girl applies at a store few we)rk ami she' lias a lottew from llie last linn where 
she worke'd, hut It is not ih.e le'tter Unit eloes the work, it is the e'aiuibilitie.s of 
the girl. 

Mrs. Lex'KE, Mr. Chairman, I tliink tliat ea<-h and every one of us have to 
start at the bottom and climb Ihe ladeler ste^]) iiy sti'p. Yeni take a girl who Is 
left alone, lier eleithes are goeid, she applies for a position anel she says she ha.s 
had no experlene'o; she geie's to w'ork at $G jier week and the secemd six months 
she gets $7 per week. Slu' pays ,$2.50 for her room and 15 cents ff)r each meal, 
which maki's $3.45 a wwk ; 60 cents for car fare; ailding up that amount, it 
comes to $6.25. The next month after the six at $0, she gets $7. At the end of 
the year’s time she shouhl gel the minimum wage, for she is in det)t and lier 
clothes ore worn out, as slie has not been able to get any during the year, and 
she neeils tlU' minimum wmge to live on. 

The Chairman. Would you apply that to all occupations in the mercantile 
establishments? 

Ml'S. Ix>cKE. I think $6.50 is the very smallest that should be given. 

Mrs. Swanson. Do you think the average girl goes Into the department 
store wlfiji clothes enough to last a year? 
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IVIN I would like to ask these three ladies whether, m their jud^- 
r 12 months, a girl over 18 years of age would l)e capable of earning 
urn wage. Whether tliey think that 12 montljs is long enough to 


Mrs Locke No* I was speaking of an exceptional girl. The average girl 
.•OUM d;>tL to tot dx" months The nil^.mnn wn.-e hat we are 

trying to get at now Is not what we should have. We should get $8 for the 
inexperiencerl help. 

Mr. Makvi 
ment, after 
tlie minlniuru wage. 

We can’t say .hut all Rirls will he worth a m-. ah. amount. 
have girls who start in at $(5 and are getting .1>lo at the end of the ^eai. 

Others never get more than $7 or $8. loi,.,,. nf 

Mr IMutviN. I have put these same propositions up to tlu, labor kadtK ol 
this State, .\et th(‘ women of this State luive looked the matter over and they 
do not want a long l(‘riii of aiiprenticeship. 

Mrs. l^MNU. The only use we make of apiirentices is to wrap pui'kagis and 

bundle wrappers to get the miniinuni wage at the end of 
the Year? Wlien are they to learn tla^ huslm'ss? 

The CH\niM\N. I will read tlie section of the law covering ilie point ol 

Foranl''m^^ in which a niinmmm rate iias lieen estahlislied tlie 

conimission‘ through its si'crctury, max issue to a women physically detectivi' 
or crippled bv age or ollu'rwlsi', or U* an apprentici* in such class of eniplo.x - 
ment or occupation as usually nMpiires to be learned by apprentices, a spe<*ial 
license autliori/.ing the employment of such li<-ensee for a xvage less than the 
legal nuiiitniim wage*, aial tlu' <*oniitiission shall fix tlie mliiiinuiii wage toi 
such person, such spis-ial license to he issu<‘d only in siuii cases as tlie com- 
mission may docldi* tla‘ sjtine is applieil for in gooil faith and that such liiensi* 
for appriMiticcs shall be in force for sm*h length of time as the commission sliall 
decide and detm'iuiiie is proper.” , . ^ ^ 

r do not Ihlnk there should b(' apprenticeship neiMhal in all dejiartments of 
a mercantile establishiiH'nt 

Mr. (’CDDV. In whet «lepar1mcnt do you mean would not need apprentices? 

The riixiKMAN. I would go t<» .xour l)o<»ks in order to determine that. 1 
xvoiJd consider such (*ccupations which show on jour hooks that a girl had 
never advanced in them abovi' the xvage at which she started are not appren- 
ticoshiti occupations 1 don't think there is an apprenticeship in the lO-cmil 
stone r tliink the average girl can hand out gooils over a 10-cent counter 
alter a xvi'i'k's experii'iiee. 

Mrs. SiiHxioii. 'I'he 10-e<‘n1 store mm-ehniits say th«' girls do not Imve to sell 
tlu' goods; the goods sihl (hemselvev Some deTuirtments in a mercantile stor(‘ 
would eome iindei* the same heading. 

Mr. FueiriiEU. 1 doulit very mmmou.vIv if any of the employments Mr. Ihiiiu' 
has ill mind xvould conu' umh*r llu- apprenfieeshii» head Can’t you employers 
leave the minor and aiiprentieeshit) pro])ositions to this i-ommission? 

Mr. CiniDY. I hardly think there are a.s many girls under IS years of agt' 
('mi)Ioy(*d as you are led to believe. Tlu* average girl is 10 or 17 before she* 
bnislies school. 

Prof. Beach. I think this report says tliat about oim-half of the girls are 
minors throughout the State. 

Mrs. Locke. This minimum xvage is going to give better salesmanship 
throughout the .store in every way 

Prof. Beach. You wdll find a statmmmt on page OO that between 11 and 1*2 
per cent of the xvorkers are minors. 

Mr. Marvin. As 1 ligureil it up, tlu-re are a litth' over one-twelfth of them 
minors, as you xvill see from the table on page 18; about 25 per cent of the 
XV hole. 

Mr. Wolff. The minimum wage for the city of Portland is $9.25; the minimum 
wage for the minors is $0.25. Noxv, I think the jieople of tlie Oregon Tmlustrlal 
Welfare Commission are all fair-iiilnde<l people. It Is the fair stand of the 
eommission that has won the good will of everyone, but I think they must realizi' 
that we must Uxvk at this from all sides and be cautious. 

Mrs. Axtell. You don’t think the Oregon commission wuhl heat ours, do 
you, Mr. Wolff? 

Mr. Wolff. No; I think we have a fine commission. 

Mr. Fi.etcheb. Miss Gleason says $10 is the minimum wage upon which a girl 
can live. 
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Mr. Wolff. There ia not a State in the Union that has a minimum wage as 
high as our friends here would like to have us consider. 

Mr. Makvin. I think it should be remembered that there are only three States 
in the Union who have passed any mlnimuiu wage at all, and the rest haven’t 
passed any laws. 

Prof. Beach, I believe, since the apprenliceship idea can not be considered 
by this conference — that is, they can do i»othing deiinite about it, and the employer 
can not get a very large proportion of people who would 1)0 considered appren- 
tices; the law is also pretty deiinite in rogaial to minors — as this conference 
can do nothing with these things, I fe(*l very much like i)n»posIng to the confer- 
ence that we substitute for the motions that we hav<‘ had before us the .$10 wage 
ns a minimum wage, witli the gi'ueral understanding that we have had on the 
1 roblems regarding apprentices, tliat we agree on a $10 minimum wage. I will 
make this in the form of a motion — tluit is, that the sum of .$10 be an adeiiuate 
minimum wage. 

Mr. Fle’icher. I ^^i]l second that substitute, with the understanding that it 
be voted for unanirnousk\ , but if we can not get all to agriv to that, it will be 
my right to wdthdraw' this second. 

Mr. Cuddy. I would like to say that after the meeting this afternoon, Mr. 
Paine and 1 tliought that w'e would bin* it) get in coimminicalion wuth some of 
th(' oilier peopU' in the State, so we calh'd up Seattle and Tacoma and talked 
to the various merchants’ associations. Tliey w<‘re extremely opposed to the 
$10 minimum, stating that it was $l.b0 higher tliau tlu’oughout the State of 
Oregon, and tlioy considered it altogether loo higli. Tlu^y tiiouglit that for a 
start it was entirely too Idgh, and that we ought not to .jump at this in too 
sudden a manner, hut that .$9 would be about rigid. Th)‘y stated that they 
couldn’t even stand .$9.50. 

Mrs. Axtei.l. AVhen this hnv wais made, it was tnadi' tliai wo ostahllsh a mini' 
imim wage for women workers wiuu'ehy they might live deci'idly and inadtli- 
fully. If comlitions laid hemi rigid, this law would never have been made. 
Conditions were w rong, and th(‘ law was madi*. If we waidinl to at this time 
we could have commuidcations iiouring in to us, too, 1)id we did not try to get 
into communication with an.\one. 

Tlie Chaihhan, (hdting iiack to our motion again. It was moved by Prof. 
Bi'ach, as a siilistitute motion, (liat tlu* sum of $10 lx* an adeuuate minimum 
wage for w'onx'n in tlu* mercantile e.stablishmeids. Seconded by Mr. Fletclier, 
ies(‘rving tiie right to withdraw his second if tlie vote wais not unanimous. Are 
>'ou ready for tin* question? 

Prof. Beach. Question. 

Upon roll cull tlie following v<»1o was recorded ; 

Ayes: Mrs. Locke, Mrs. Muir, Miss Smitii. ]\Irs. Axtcll, Mr. Fletcher, and Prof. 
Jh'ucli. 

Noes: Mr. Paine, Mr. Wolff, and Mr. Cuddy. 

Mr. Fletcher. Having reserved the right to do so. T withdraw my second 
to the motion just voted upon, and as it is now 9 o’clock I move tluit we now 
adjourn for to-night. 

Prof, Beach. I second the motion. 

The Chaikmvn. Mr. Fletclier, having reserved the right to withdraw his 
second to tlie motion just voted upon if a unanimous vote w'as not forthcoming, 
takes advantage of tluit privilege, and the motion does not prevail. It has been 
moved and .seconded that we adjourn until 9 o'clock in the morning. All In 
iavor of tliis motion will signify their assent by .saying “ aye.” 

(All voted “ aye.”) 

We now' adjourn until 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Wednesday — 9 a. m. 

Tbe CH.-URiirAN. Iilei'tlng will please come to order and secretary be Instructed 
to call the roll. 

(Roll call by secretary; all present.) 

The motion that was voted upon before we adjourned last night was offered 
by Prof. Beach as a substitute motion, that the sum of $10 be recommended as 
an adequate minimum w'uge, and .same was seconded by Mr, Fletcher, who 
reserved the right to withdraw his second if the vote on said motion was not 
unanimous. The motion was 6 to 3, so Mr. Fletcher had tlie right to withdraw 
his motion, which he did. 

Mr. FiJ^her. I withdrew that second to the motion. I understood last 
evening that the commIs.sion might be able to report alon^ the line of the appren- 
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ticoship question. Rome of the employees have .sagi^ested that If the commis- 
sion would suggest tlieir Intention as to allowing apprentices- for a period of a 
vear— the first six months at $0 and the secoml six months at .$7. Have the 
commission held their meeting, and have they anything to suggest? It was 
suggested tliat the numher of apprentices be limited — that is, 1 apprentice to 
every 6 experienced employees, or 2 to every 12 employees. Tliat was merely 

suggested.] l)y Mr. Cmhly. , i i 

The employers would b(‘ willing, it is thought, if the commission would give • 
them that assurance, to perhaps vote on the $10 minimum wage. ^Plie major 
fraction would allow them two appenti<‘es, 1 niiprenlice for 0 em]»loyees up to 0 
emplo>ees; out of 10 employees they would iu‘ eiiiiiled to 2 apprentices. In 
other Vonis, 17 apprentices to every tOO employees. 

The CiiAiKMSN. Does the (-hair understaml (hat there is practically an agree- 
ment bf'tween all the mi'iuhers of the confereiu'c to the eftect that if the com- 
mission would adopt a ruling to that efiect that they Mould vole on the $10 
^vages? 

:\[r. FiKTciiKa 1 haven’t talked to all the gmithmam, hut Mr. Cuddy just told 
me tliat they had praelli*allv comi* to that agrcHMiumt. 

Mr. Patnk. 1 think tin* matter of apprentices sliould liest lie left to the com- 
missi(m. Is a motion in ordi'r or an anuMidment to an aiiuMidmenl? I think 
that (lie omphwers have the d<‘'-ire t<» treat fairly this qu(*stion and that they are 
inclined to re(“omim‘nd a fair minimum wage and tliat we fed it quite important 
that (lie conference shall unite on some wag(‘ (hat they can recommend unani- 
mously. Tlie mutter Ixdw’emi the employee and employers sisuns to be a little 
at variance. T would main* this motion, that the confenMici' recommend th(' 
minimum w'agc of $10 witii tlie und(*rstanding tliat the commission set an ap- 
piamticc'ship riennd of om‘ y(*ar, six montiis at .$0 ami six moutlis at $7; but that 
they allow 17 lu'r cent of tlie total nuinlK'r of females employed us apprentices 
and leave tlu^ minor quc'-tion to (lie commission. 

Mr. CroDY. I second that motion. 

Tiie (hiviinjAN. It is moved and .s(‘Cond«'d, as a substitute motion, that a 
minimum wage of $10 lie uIIowimI, with an aiipnmtiix'ship period of one year, 
(he first .six months at $0 ami (he .st'cond six months at $7, and to limit the 
apprenticeship i>eriod In (lie dilTcu’ont estalilislimenls to 17 p<T C(*nt of tlie total 
('mpl(w s. 

Mrs. vTKi.L. T move ns an amemlimmt to (his snhstitnte motion that we give 
$2 per day, or $12 i*cr w’eek, as tin' iniiiimnm wage straight, am! (hat the matter 
of apprenticeship he left to (lie eommlssion enlindy. I am making this motion 
hecausi* all tlie <‘o^(‘c‘.^sion seems to he on one side, that of the employees, and I 
do not think it fair 1o them. 

Mr. Fr.KTciiKK. What <lo yon tiiink ns to the legality of oiir making a recom- 
mendation such as Mr Paine has suggested? W(‘ are luTe to decide upon a fair 
minimum wage for the employees in thi‘ mercantile estaliUshments, and I do 
not believe wu' can liave any string attaclicd to it. The recommendation us 
pro})ose<1 is to fix the amount of $10 as conditional. I do not know If that is 
permissible. I think that we onglit to }iroi)os(‘ a .straiglit minimum w^age and 
not recommend nnviliing on condition that sonudliing else he done. 

The Oir \iKMAx. I lliliik tlie conference sliould not recommend anything. The 
commission has not asked tiiem to recommend- 

Mr. Fletcher. I doubt if Mr. Paine’s motion is in order. T doubt if we have 
a right to say an enqiloyee in n mereantlle estalilisliment shall live on a certain 
amount, providing the apprenticeship Is fixed at a certain period and amount 
of wniges by the commission. 

Prof. Beach. I, too, think it is not pcrmissihlo. 

The CiiAiKMVN. Since that point has l)(*en raised the Chair hadn’t thought of 
that phase of the question, and I think the Chair is justified in ruling that 
motion out of order. 

Mr. Fletcher.. I think the Chair is certainly right. 

Mr. Paine. It is quite a vital tiling, as the tw^o come so closely together, and 
It was my idea that we should have some Idea as to what the commission ex- 
pected to do along this line. Can we get at this In some other way? 

The Chairman. I feel tliat it w'ould be a concession on the part of the commis- 
sion to offer any compromise, and it might be possliile to do so in the event that 
we could get a unanimous vote on the $10 minimum ; unless the commission is 
assured of that w^e can not sugge.st anything. 

Mr. Marvin. I sometimes wonder whether the highest point of all freedom Is 
not the yielding or giviuj* up. I w'onder whether that doesn’t lie at the base 
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of all lepjislatlon. I wonder whether we ou^ld to entertain the idea that we 
can’t ^et together. I wouldJi’t like to come within a thousand miles of preach- 
inj?, hut I would like to saj^k^est to the ladies that it is not a step down but a 
step up from an ahoininahle position. If we think of it as coming up from what 
has been, 1 think we siiall see in it a va.st improvement. 1 do believe that we 
are coining to a place where it would he a great pity not to get together. My 
own ))(Tsonal views of llu' matter are these: If this commission, after bringing 
you nine good folks togetlier, should fail in getting a unanimous vote on anything, 
there is very little hojie that it could bring nine other good folks in this State 
together who could agr(‘(\ 

Mrs. AxTKi-i.. Do you think the concession .should iill he made on one side? 

I\lr. M\hvin. I don't lik(* to answer that question, hut it seems to me that 
hack of tlint there lie.s an actual condition, out of which we are going to take a 
\ast number of the wtunen (d‘ the State of Washington, and I know Mrs. AxtelTs 
mind is so niiicli more acute than mine; still I wonder if Mrs. Axtell is not somt'- 
whal of an idiaUist, and is this not a practical condition and that concessions 
should be made on both sides. 

Mr. Woi I F. Att(‘r lu'anng Mrs. Axtell, 1 can realize the views she takes. 
From lier point of view she thinks it should be fair that both sides should meet 
on lialf basis. I \\()uld like to explain to this conference how and why we came 
to llie conclusion of olfering a minimum of 1 might say the minimum 
slmuld Iw* ifS or $8.00, and thmi it would have iirouglit the tignrtcs nearer to 
what tliey should he, hut vvt‘ suggesteil .$0, and I want to show you the fair stand 
tlial the employers take, and I think there is not a person in tins room who will 
not agree witii me. P.eLore coming hi*re I insm’tcd a couiiiuinication In every 
paper — daily, we<‘kly, and semiweekly — on (frays Harbor, and asked the eiii- 
plo.\crs to express their id(>aH on the subject. In investigating th(‘ costs of liv- 
ing I have talked to woimm wlio work for more and som<‘ who work for less than 
$10. I wasn’t scltish ami narrow minded, not picking the iH'ople that I knew 
would agree willi me. hut I lm\(‘ talked with wonuai who wouhl not he affected 
hy a low wage rate, and 1 have talked with women who would be affected, and 
tliey lold nit' if tliey could only get if!) tiicy would he satisfied. I based my 
minimum tm the jmlgnu'iit of vvt>nuai who havt' to live on $1) or less. For that 

reaNon 1 do imf sec how vve could take nn> fairer stand than we did. We 

tliouglit $0 w'ould he fair, as our hgurt's enna' to $81)8. For tliat reason I 
would like ttt say to Mrs, Axtell tliai $1) liy tlie workers is considered a very 

fair vvagt', so .vou can st'c the emphtvt'rs are not .scltish; they want to take a 

very reastmalvle stand, hut they must ja-ttleet the interests of the otlier eiufiloyers 
of (lie State, 

xMrs. Axtki.i. Do I understand that w(‘ can g('t a unanimous vote on tlie $10 
minlimim? 

Mr. WoT.VF. Yi's; if we can he assma'd tliat we can g«'l an apprenticeship pe- 
riod as was suggeste<1. 

Mr. Fletcuku. I tliink Hie 810 basis that vv(‘ liave figured on is fair; it is not 
us much as I would like' to .se«\ hut, as suggesteil hy Mr. Marvin, vve are soine- 
wdiat in the nature of a revolution in I lie husiuess of' the Stale. All of the bust- 
ne.ss house's wa'Il liave to re'ueljust the'mse'lves e'vcu on the rate of $10. I think 
$0 eir $7 Is low for apprentices, hut the' eilel idea of apprentices was that they 
work for two, tliree, or feiiir months at no vvagex At the eml of that time she 
is properly entitleel to a gre'iit eleal nmre money. This is a great step forward, 
and we have to step alemg sle)wly and feel eair way and get this law into perfect 
effect. Experience will alwmys slmw us improvements that I believe will easily 
he made as the law is applii'd and w’orks out. The thing that I wmiild like to 
see is to get all the people hack of this law to get it started, I In'lleve all the 
people will see wivere it must be Improved This that we are doing to-day will 
only last for one year, then it can he changed. In regard to the $5 or $7 for 
apprentices, w^omen all over this Stale have been working for years at $6 and $7 
or less. Now, the girl will .start at a better wngt" than a great many of the 
women have been working for. I would ask these waimen if they are willing 
to vote for $10 as a minimum wage in tlie mercantile establishments If the 
apprentices wage shall ho fixed at $6 for the first six months and $7 for the 
second six montlis. If this first motion l.s carried for $10, do you ladies feel 
that you, as representatives of the w'oinen of this State, couhl vote for such a 
recommendation to the commls.sion? That don’t nec^essarily have to he the 
wage decided upon, hut if It should lie it would he a step in the right direction 
and ltci)nly has to last for one year. No one can get everything they want, 
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but all life is made up of comproniist^s and I wouhl like to know if the ladies 
don’t thiuk they (“un join in a reeoinmendntion of this kind. 

Mrs. Muir. I understand that this conniiiasUm was appointed because they 
had investlgateil and found that those girls were working for $G and $7 per 
week and could not live respectfully and healthfully on this amount. What 
do you gentlemen consider a go<Ml length ot time for a girl to become an ex- 
perienced worker? 

Mr. FiJiTCiliai. At the eml of the \ear a girl will get $10 i>er week or what- 
ever is dechled upon by the commission. 

Mrs. Muiu. Don’t you think they will keep bringing girls as apprentices into 
the ston'? You .see there is a great army of piM.^ple always wanting v\ork. 

Mr. Fletcher. I don’t think a store would pros]>er by always liirlng new 
elerks. Mrs. Muir, would you suggest no ai»prentices at all? 

Mrs. Muir. I .should suggest two months at $t> per week for an upprentlct*. 
At the end of tlie two months she is entitled to the minimum wage of $10. 
SoiiM' of lliein ;it llu' end of tw’o months are tirst-elass saleswHUuen. 

Mrs. Lockk. You um' mHowimI 17 girls out of UXt girls for apprentices. ]\lr. 
Paine contends that he employs about 8<Xt girls. 

Mr. I’aim; No: not all ^irh 

Mrs. Locke. M’ell, we will lako a store tluit hires 800 girls, for inslunct', 
tiiat would be 180 inexperienced girl.s — wlimv w’ould tluw all work? 

Mr. Paim:. In my particular line of work there is plenty for all of them 
to do. 

Mrs. Locke. I do not think a girl can li\e on $0 per w'e<‘k. The very least 
she can live on is .$7 ]>er week, and [ think a .\ear Is to<) long for a girl to 
w’ork as an apprentice. It didn’t take me that long to learn the business. 

Mr. FiETt iiEU. How would you tliink six montlis at .$7 and six montlis at $8 
would 1 k‘? 

M)-s. Lock'E. That would he a little bettiT hut it would make it va*ry Imrd 
for the girl to live on even that. 

]\Ir. ('UDDN . H(tw arc lh('.\ getting along now? 

Mrs. Locke. Tlu'y are not getting along on it alone — tht‘y are sidling their 
souls, sir, 

Mr. {’T'DUY This N what one of the girls in Tacoma, who is getting $0 a 
week, *'fiys. “I nlwa.\s hu.\ th(‘ best of food hut I use it econom!(‘all.\ and get 
along vr\ widl on .$0 per week.” IMit w-e will let that drop and try to get 
down to business. \\'(‘ are here to lr\ to get together on some agreement. 

Mrs. Ml IK Our lists were riduailously low but .\ou gentlemen’s were miudi 
low’i'r. Wliy is it, giaitlemeii. that you don’t want to give this $10 minimum? 
Oaii't you afba-il it? 

I’he (JiiAiKMAN. I would like to (‘all your attention to page 18 of the report 
of the coniiaisslon. \ou will had tliere that out of aJ.TI employees in the 
State of Washington ‘J,T77 ar<‘ getiing $10 ca' o\(‘r iier w'eek and 2,207 are 
getting under $10. Therefore a wagi* ot .$10 w'ould he a benefit to over half 
of the women workers in the State Tin* firoposition has been made here 
that 17 })er cent of liiese women he elassllied as apprentices. We find here 
that 2,'') are getting less than $4; 4.8 from $4 to $4.9.8; 99 from $8 to $8.95; 
;>.TJ from $0 lo $0 98: 4.$S troiii .$7 to $7 98, 009 fisan .$8 to .$8.98; t)2t» 1'r<nn 
$9 to $9.05; 2,207 being the total number of employee's receiving under .$10 and 
2,277 reieiving $19 and over. 

Mr. Wolff. If tlu'se girls who are getting $4 and $8 jier w-eek had wwked 
one ,vear they wnnild get the nunimiini of $10 if this w'us the wage fixed, also 
all the apprentices reci'iving $4 and $8 would he raised to the $0 mlnlmutni 
for tlie apprentices, if this is the amount decided upon by the commission, 

Mrs. SiLBATTCrH. In regard to this reiMirt, J wish to say that it is perfect, so 
far as it gws, but there are a great many we didn’t hear from, so it would 
also lift a great many more girls from a low’er to a higher wage than we are 
no\v figuring on. 

The Chairman. T want to say in regard to apprentices, I assume that to be a 
maximum amount of six months at $6 and six months at $7. That would not 
preclude the eointnisslon from issuing a permit saying the girl could work for 
two month.s only and then get the maximum. Is that the Idea you have? 

Mr. Fletcher. Yes; that wa.s my idea. 

The Chairman. If we woujd make a ruling that if a girl was an apprentlr^ 
and should work 0 months at $6 and 0 months at $7, then supposing she had 
already served 9 months us an apprentice, wouldn’t it be the duty of the com- 
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mission to issue hor a permit to receive $7. The law ^YOuld i)ermit the com- 
mission to extend the time of tlie girl, 

Mr. Fik'K'iiek. I think the conference should consider as to whetlier or not 
we should agri^e on a minimum wage of .$10. I would like to make a recommen- 
dation like this: “I would recommend that the commission allow a period of 
apprenticesliip in mercantile establishments for such period and at such wages 
and under such rules and n'gulations as the commission may prescribe. In this 
coniuation, would further recommend tluit the apprentice period do not extend 
more than one year and the wages l)e not less tlian $0.50 a week and the per- 
centage of apprenticeship of total employees do not exceed 17 per cent.” 

Mrs. Lot'KK. If you would compromise by making the pc'riod of apprentice- 
ship G months and bringing the wage up oO cent.s, that would be tine. 

Mr. PAiNK. I want to ask if Mr. Fletclier had in mind the percentage. 

Mr. FnET( hkr. I did a<ld that I further reconmiended that the apprentice- 
ship do not extend ovaa* a certain length of time. 

Mrs. Locke. I think that percentage is rather high. I want to do my very 
best to help conditions while I am here at the eonferenee, and I know tli^re 
ai‘e lots of girls vlto have l>een down to th<‘ grindstone for ,so long that I think 
$7 a week would bo like a mountain, bill they can not live on $6. 

Mr. Makgin. Mrs, Locke, I am glad to hiair you say that, Poe.sn’t it seem 
right to do somelhing that is witldn naieh ol everyone*. To take 18,0(X) girls in 
the State of Washington and lift them from under the $10 wage to the $10 
find then lift a conside'ralile numlicr of others who are at tlie pri'sent time under 
the $6.50 up to the $6.50 — does that seem to he worth wliileV Does it seem to 
be worth wbih* to litl llH'.se* 1S,000 girls out ol Ihis “under ten” to tlu* “ten”? 

MFkS. Udale. T am wondering if yon all realize that unless this conference 
does not come to some didinite umlei>tanding that we will have to call another 
meeting, but none of you will jirobably be on the next conference. Some one 
else will have to declili* these questions. 

Mrs. Axteij.. When Mrs. Fdall spoke of the apprenticeship period and if this 
conferi'iice did not come to some d(‘fmite understanding, it laadi* me think of the 
time when the law uas belore tlie lIon.se and how long it took us to decide 
this tiling. The 1<*gislalure Ihoiiglit thal this commission could g(‘t together 
so much better and could make so much mori* just wages than the legislature, 
(hat for that ri'ason the eonmiission wa.-i appointed. Now, we come together 
and I think then* is a spirit of compromise, and I think we could come together 
on the $10-a-week ^\age and leave this appriaitice period to the commission. 
I think they are perfect k\ capalile and willing to he fair about it. 1 think they 
Mill give >011 gentlemen a fair apprenticeship period and will give you a fair 
minor wage. 

The Chaiiim\n. I would like to say that we have representatives from the 
public that are practically taking the same luisition that the commission are — 
a position of neutrality. Would it he wi'll for the three members represent- 
ing the disinterested public to meet witli the commission and talk this ap- 
prenticesiiip jieriod over? I believe tliey are jierfectly fair in this matter and 
something might he done if we can gel together and talk this over without any 
Interference from otlier parties. If that will he allowable we might be able 
to aceompHsb soinetbing. 

Prof. Beach. It seems to me that this conference must eventually pass some 
motion on the (pie.stion of minimum uage. It mu^t not he entangled with any 
(piestlon of apprenticesliip. The best we oan do in regard to apprentices is to 
talk it over and we have talked it over very thoroughly, so we will now have 
to leave it to the commission for its ilnal decision, and we have great faith in 
their ability. The law distinctly gives you the positon of doing the deciding. 
You must not take from us anything that looks like dictation, so I think we 
must try now to decide on the problem of wage. I think the employers can 
reach tlie point of $10, hut they would like to feel assured that the apprentice- 
ship period will he as tliey wish it The ladies think the apprenticeship period 
should be short. If the employers can pay $10 on the basis of the idea that 
that Is not an exorbitant minimum, then I would feel that we have pretty 
nearly reached the point, if you can agree that that is reasonable, with a ra- 
tional commission to work out other matters, and there are one or two other 
matters of vital Importance which this commission will have to take up. But 
If you can reach the conclusion that $10 is not too high and you can make It, 
then you ought to be able to pass a measure of this kind. I wish we might 
proceed i^lth the motion. 
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1 will move that you substitute for the motions that you have before us a 
motion recommending to your commission tliat the eonfereiiee approve of ^10 
as a minimum wage. 

Mr. FLETCHEit. 1 second the motion. 

Mrs. Axtell. I withdraw my motion. 

Mrs. Locke. I would suggest that if they would take six months for an ap- 
prentice at $7 a week and at the end of the six months they are to get a mini- 
mum wage, I think that would be doing justice to all. 

The Chairman. It has been moved by l*rof. Beach, and seconded by Mr. 
Fletcher, as a sidistitute for previous motions, that the sum of $10 be recom- 
mended to the Industrial Welfare Commission a.s an adetpiale nilniumm wage 
for experienced adult women employed in the mercantile eKtabllshments in 
this State. I would ask Prof. Beach if I have put this motion correctly. 

Prof. Beach. \’es; that is correct. 

Mr. Paine. I believe that the employers woidd like, n^alizing that this matter 
is up to the cornlnis^lon to decide, you to und(?rstand that you Imve no recom- 
mendations coming from us, but would like to eml)ody in the second resolu- 
tion the facts that we have outliiuMl heretofore, understanding, howiwer, that 
it is up to the commission to reject or adopt this resolution. We would like to 
go on record a.s attempting to do what is for tlie best interests of the em- 
ployers and employee. Wo want to go on record as iiuving attempted to assist 
the commission in arriving at what is fair and right. In giving a short period 
of uppientlci'ship I feel that ue would not he doing right by the employee. 

Mrs. Axtell. Mr. Paine, would >ou also be willing that the others make their 
recommendations? 

Mr. Paine. I think it would ho fair. 

Mrs. Axtell. Mrs. Locke, then you can put jour recommendation up to tho 
commission. 

Mr. Marvin. Then, ]\Irs. Axtell, Mould you he willing to put up a recom- 
mendation to the commission also? 

Prof. Bea('h, I tliink tliere w'ould lx* nothing unlawful in doing that. Tlie 
IhiHr different parties will only pi’esiUil tlieir views to tlie commission for their 
consideration. 

The CbiAiRMAN. We will luive a moment’s recess to get tlicse resolutions in 
sliape f'-” the comniissioii. 

AITER RlXl.SS. 

Tho OiiAiiiAf ikN. Tlu' meeting W’ill n<*w' please conie to order. The motion 
liefore tlie house, whUh was read a moment ago, is to (lie effect that the sum 
of $10 ho recomniL'iided liy tins (“onferonce to tlie commission as a minimum 
^vage for experienced adult women emiiloyed in mercunlile establishments. 
The secretary will please call the roll. 

(Upon roll call tlie following vote w’as noorded:) 

Ayes: Mrs. Locke, IVIrs. Muir, Mi'^s Siiiltli, Mrs. Axtel, Mr. Fletcher, Prof. 
Beach, Mr. Paine, Mr. Wolff, and Mr. Cuddy. 

Noe.s: None. 

The CiiAiRMVN. The motion for a $10 mininium wage for women workers in 
mercantile establishments has been carried nnaiiiinously. 

Mr. Fletcher. 1 think we might as well go on In regard to a recommenda- 
tion as to minors ami apprentices. I think we ought to leave this matter 
entirely to tlie judgment of the commission. 1 move that we take up the 
provisions that should be reipiired. 

The Chairman. The question before the house i.s wliat length of lunch 
period is required for the women in tlie mercantile (‘stablishineuts. 

Mr. Fletcher. Mrs. Locke how long do you think a clerk should have for 
the lunch period? 

Mrs. Locke. I think they should have at least one hour, and I believe this is 
given in most of the stores ; it is in our store, with 15 minutes for rest in the 
morning and afternoon. 

Mr. Fletcher. How aliout in Tacoma, Mrs. Muir? 

Mrs. Muir. Tacoma merchants give one hour, 

Mr. i^LETCHEB. Miss Smith, how long in Spokane? 

Miss Smith. I think one hour Is the usual time given. 

Mr. Fletcher. I move that the conference recommend to the commission 
that the period of one hour be required in all the mercantile establishments for 
lunch. 

Mr. Paine. I second the^motion. 
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The Chairman. It Is movefl and seconded that one hour be given as the 
period for noon luncheon. All in favor signify by saying “ aye.” [All vot^ 
“aye.”] Now we will consider what provisions should be required in each 
mercantile establishment for (a) toilet for women workers, (6) rest room, (c) 
ventilation, 

1 haven’t made much of a survey of the mercantile establishments, but I 
have found in many of the factories that women liave to go into a toilet next 
to a gentlemen’s or used by the gentlemen, so 1 know these conditions do exist. 

Mrs. Lo(;ke. At one tiim* I worlnnl on a power maclunc' hi a factory In the 
East, and the toilet conditions w<‘re very had there; I have also heard that 
they were not good in tho factories In Seattle. The women employees some- 
times have to go <i<nvnst:ilrs and into another building, and when busy at work 
it takes a lot of tirn(^ and conditions should be changed. 

Mr. ErjcTcnioR. How about the nu'rcantile establisliments, Mrs. Locke? 

Mrs. Lockii;. In Jarg<‘ di'parl merit stores they are much hotter tlian in fac- 
tories — at least, all I know about. 

Prof. Beach. In the Id-cent storr's, Mi.ss Gleason says the condition is very bad. 

Mrs. Iak KE. The conditions in the 10-cent stores are very had, and I think it 
ought to be lookfcHl into. The vraitilatirin is also had; oftentimes tlie windows 
open into an alley which is covered over, and thus iliey get practically no 
fresh air. 

Mis, Sffi5.\Tmn. I was with Miss (Jleason when she nnuh' investigation of 
sonM‘ of the 10-cent stores. The girls in .some places had to go down dark stair- 
ways, whor(' the ventilation was had. and into another building to reach the 
toib't. 

’I'lie Chaikmvn. ir the corifeiauK-e so desires, it ma.v rlehate on the other two 
qm'stlons — ri'st rooms and vraitilation 

Mrs. Loi’Ki';. I think in (‘very stoia* tli(*re sliould b(' two or thri'e couches In a 
res( room, so tire girls could go and lie doA^ri wlaui they nr(> not feeling yvell. 

I think I law should ha^(' a couifortabb* lunch I'ooni, where it is nice and clean, 
wlu're the girls <'an go and c^at tlnar lunclu's if they are bringing them to the 
store in ord('r to la* economical In many of th«^ storvs tln^y lia\e a lunch room, 
but it Is not V(‘ry ch'an. and IIh' r(“>!| room bus onlv stiff-bu(‘k('(l (‘hairs and no 
ro(‘k<‘rs to r('sf in. I think (h(‘.v should have coucIkjs to lie on, even if just for 

If) minules. 

I\Ifs. IMni!. I n(*V(*r thought much about a i'(\st room, 1 don't bav(‘ much time 
for ivst. 1 am busy tVoin h to 12 and from 1 until (j II I bav<‘ to buy a pair 
of slioes or a new hat or anything of tlu' sort, I have to get tlunn at noon and 
1 ‘un and do my errands after T (‘at my lunch. Unless I have sometliing to do 
that takes up my hour, I go straight back to the stoi'o, so I don’t have time to 
lie down. I need it, I will conL'ss, but 1 am inter(‘st('d in iny work and neglect 
myself. 

Mr. M \KviN I would sugg(‘st that you appoint a committee (‘onsl.sting of 
Mr. Paint', IMrs. Axt(‘ll, and Miss Smith to di-aw up r(‘, solutions on these matters 
and Irring lliein behm' the coinmissiou. 

The CuAiUMW I think tliat would 1)e a go(^d id(‘a ; then the conference 'would 
be able to consider them 

I\lrs, Lo('ke. .\n()tb(‘r thing I would like to bring up — there is not a store in 
Seattle that gives jirojx'r heat to the girl. There is not a girl in our store that 
did not go home two, three, or four days last winter on account of colds. I 
myself have lost more than that. We ha\e to wear sweaters, which is very 
had, as wc take lh(‘m olT wluui we go out, and then catch cold. I wear woolen 
underwear, and pay a litth^ more than a dollar and a half irer pair for them. 
The ventilation in the lO-cent .stores Is vei'y bad. 

T also think there should be vestibules or storm doors to keep the draft ont, 
as the girl in the drug department or any departnu‘nt up n('ar the door gets 
so much draft. Its to maintain health we are .speaking of, and to help the girls. 
Many of the girls are out of work a great deal on account of colds. 

Mrs. SiLBAUGH. On my investigations I have found In Seattle that one or two 
of the stores have storm doors, but in some instances it has been very noticeable 
where they needinl tlnun. 

Mr. Wolff. I favor all Mrs. Locke has said, and T think moat of the employers 
In the State would also favor tlu»se auggeatioms. In regard to conditions, I 
would like to say in the larger department stores the w'omen employees and 
men employees should use a different clock. Before they leave the store they 
have to J^itfich the same clock, and m> idea Is that they stand in line too close 
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togtto. So I think there should be two clocks— oue for the women and one 
for the men. 

Mrs. Muie. That would be an awful expense. 

Mr. Wolff. The employer will have to buy the clocks mal stand the expense. 

Mrs. Muir. But the little apprentices will have to pay for the cTwks, as they 
do all the other expenses. Let the women work on their h»)nor, as the little 
children do in tlie schools. 

Prof. Beacw. It IS nearly 12 o’clock, and 1 think Mr. Mar\in’s su)i/;estion of 
a committee is a vm-y t^ooci (*ne; Ihe committee beina suggested is also a good 
one, and 1 should like to make the suggestion that tJie committee made up of 
the three iiersons protiosed — Miss Smdli, Mrs. Axtidl, and lilr. Paine — get 
together and draw np their resolutions. 

JNlr. Flet( HER. This matter of nil(‘S and regulations, I think this should 

he lett to the commission, and I make a motion lhat the conference recommend 
to the commission that it issue such obligatory ordtu's as in its judgment ma.> he 
necessary to provide proper toilet fa<-i lilies, rest rooms, and ventilation for 
women woi'keis in uienaiitile esiabli^hinents of the State. 

Mr. Pai.nk. I second that motion. 

.Mrs. Muir It is neccssar.\ that \our stores he open about 20 minutes IxTori' 
the girls come in so that the fresh air can circulate and get the foul air of tin* 
day before out of the luulding. 

The ('ll AIRMAN. It has heen mo\t‘d by Mr. Fletcher and seconded by Mr. 
Ihiine that (he conierence recommend to the commission that it Issue such 
obligatory orders as in its .iudgmeni ma.\ he necessary to jirovide prupiT toilet 
fa(*llities, ri'st rooms, and \<‘niila(ion lor w(»men workers in the nuua'aiilile estah- 
lishments of the Stat(‘. All In la\or signify b> saying “ aye,” (Ail vote ” uje.'‘| 
1 am glad to see you all li*a\ing in a good sfiirit. and if we can keep the [X'ople 
of tlie State in as good a irame of mind I think we will be able to enforce this 
law i)i‘op(‘]-ly. I want to thank .\ou all for tlu' contidmice shown and for the 
feeling of good will expre^.Ked by all. Motion is uow^ in order for adjournment 

Mr. Flet( HER, 1 ino\(' we <id.)()urn. 

Mr l‘AiNE. I second the motion 

The (yiiAiRWAN. It has Ihmui moved and secomhNl that we adjourn. .Ml in 
favor signd.v hy saying “ ayv',” (’arried. 

Pfvri. E. JMotzkr, ASV'c/c/ar// 


OLSON EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

MANUFVi'TURiNO FoMERKNCK. Sen VTK ruvNlRKR, FvCiroi. BrillUNU, OlYMPIA, 
Wvsiu, aM \Y 12 ANU l.T, 1911 

IMei'ling calk'd to oi’dcr at 9 a. in, by Mi. E. W. Olson, chairman of the indus- 
trial welfare commission. The ('iitiia* coniimssioii. composed of Mr. Olson, Mr. 
Mniwin, Mrs. Silhaugh Mrs. Swan.son, and Mrs. Edall, won? present. Tills com- 
mission and the following represenlaflv ('s conii»osed tlu' conference: Mr. E. W. 
Olson, chairman; Mr Fred Krau.se, Mr. O. p,. Dagg. and Mrs. O. F. Fi'nhison. 
representing the eniplo.vers ; Miss Einiim Foisie, Mrs, Belle Uohair, ami Mrs, 
F. li. EuwTon (nee Miss iMargaret .Meinnes), n'presenting the employees; Mrs. 
W. F, Mills, Mr. Edgar F Snyder, and Prof, W. M. K('rn, representing the public 
Koll call by secretary. All members of tlu' conference and all members of tin' 
Industrial welfare commission answ'ered to the roll call. 

The Fhaikman (reading) : 

To metuhcrs of the factory con fere net: 

After due investigation of the manufacturing industry of the State of Wash- 
ington, the industrial welfare commission has found that the wages paid the 
female employee's In said imlustry are inadecpiate to supply them necessary ernsj 
of living and to maintain the workers in health, and this commission has further 
found that in said imlustry condltloiLs of labor exist that are prejudicial to the 
health or morals of the women employed in said industry. 

Therefore, by virtue of the authority in It vested by section 174, Laws of 
191B, State of Wasliington, thi.s commission has called a conference composed 
of ail equal number of representatives of employers, employees, and the 
public, which, after due consideration, is to recommend to this commission tlie 
amount of an adequate wage in said manufacturing Industry to permit of a 
self-supporting womau t<j* mulntaiu lierself in deceucy and comfort, and to also 
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m*oinnien(] othpr conditions of work lioreinaftcr specified. Said conferent'e so 
selected is coinpose<l of the following members: 

Fred Krause, (). K. Dagg, and O, C. Fenlason, representing the employers; 
Mrs. Bello Itobair, Miss Emma Poisie, and Mrs. F. H. Lawton, (n^ Miss Mar- 
garet Meinnes), representing (he employees ; Mrs. W. C. Mills, Edgar C. Snyder,’ 
and Prof. W. M. Kerii, representing the public. 

Therefore, in accordance with the foregoing, the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission of the State of Washington herewith submits to the conferem’e the 
following questions : 

What is the sum required per week to maintain in decent conditions of living 
a self-suiqiorting woman employed in a nuinufactunng establishment in the 
State of Washingtem? The requisites for such de<'ent conditions of living are 
itemized in the list below: 

Meals, room, shoes ami rubbers, repairing shoes, stockings, underwear, petti- 
coats, suit, coal, dresses and aprons, shirt waists, handlcerchiefs, corsets, corset 
waists, gloves, neckwear, hats, umbrella, repair of clothing, laundry, medicine 
and dentistry, street cur fare, mwvspapers and magazines, stationery and posl- 
ag(*, association dues, insurance, vacation expenses, amusements, church and 
other contributions, and incidentals. 

What length of lunch period is ilemunded for maintenance of health of fac- 
tor.; employees? 

WiMt proxisions .‘vhouhl ho napiire*! in each manufacturing estahiishment for 
(a) toilet for women workers, (6) rest room, (c) ventilation? 

Industuiai. WEurAim Commission. 

According (o tlie rules and regulations and in accorilnnco with the law' w'O are 
required to liuve a sc'crelary f(»r tins <*ouference, and tla* (hiair will entertain a 
motion for the election of a secretary. The commission presents the name of 
Miss Pearl E. Motzer, 

Prof. Kkkn. I move thal Miss Pearl E. Motzer Ix' <‘lected our secretary. 

Mr. Snydeu. I se(*ond tlie motion. 

The (hiAiuMAN, Tt is moved and secon<le<l that Jiiss Pearl E. ^Motzer be 
elected secretary; all in favor signify their assent by saying “aye.” 

(The motion was carried.) 

Before we go any fnrtlu'r, I wish to speak with regard lo yonr traveling and 
hotel expenses. Tiie State auditor requires that you furnish vouchers covering 
all your expenses, and I w'ish you would make tliom out as soon as you return 
home and send them in at one(‘, so that we can pass on them at the next meeting 
of the commission. If there is anything you wish explained you may stop In at 
the labor commissioner’s ollice and the young lady wdll explain to you anything 
that you do not nnder stand. 

If you will turn to page 10?, of our report, T wish to read to you section 10 of 
the law in order to impress it upon yonr minds: 

“ If, after investigation, the commission shall find that in any occupation, 
trade, or industry, the wages paid to female employees are inadequate to supply 
them necessary cost of living and to maintain the workers in health ,or that the 
conditions of labor are prejudicial to tlie health or morals of the workers, the 
commission is emi)owere(l lo call a conference conqiosed of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and employees in the occupation or industry in 
question, together wilb one or more disinterested persons representing the pub- 
lic; but the representatives of tlic public shall not exceed the number of repre- 
.seniatives of oil her of the other parties; and a member of the commission 
shall be a member of such conference and chairman thereof.” 

T miglit say in lids regard that the commi.ssion has designated me to bo chair- 
man of thi.s conference. 

“ The commission shall make rules and regulations governing the selection of 
representatives and the mode of procedure of said conference, and shall ex- 
ercise exclusive jurisdiction over all questions arising as to the validity of the 
procedure and of the recommendations of said conference. On request of the 
commission it shall be the duty of the conference to recommend to the com- 
mission an estimate of the ininiimirn w’uge adequate in the occupation or in- 
dustry In question to supply the necessary co.st of living, and maintain the 
workers in health, and to re(‘ommend standards of conditions or labor demanded 
for the health and morals of the employees. The findings and recommendations 
of the conference shall be made a matter of record for the use of the com- 
mission.” ^ 
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If you will turn to 91), I wish to read section r>: 

“When the conference is culled to order by the chairman it shall deliberate 
under parliamentary law and no question shall i)e discu^se<l that is not ger- 
mane to the conditions of labor or cost of living of working women or minors 
as applied to that particular trade or industry. Roberts's Iviiles or Order shall 
govern.” 

Now section 8: 

“The Chair shall not permit the discussion of the qu<*stion as a whole until 
after each itian of the cost of li\ing has hei'u taken up in the order givi'u in 
the estimate blanks prepared by the commission, unless otlierwise directed by a 
majority vote of the conferenc(\ After iiroper deliberation and discussion of 
questions that have bi'cn jiresented to the conference hy the commission the 
confi'rence shall then, upon request of the commission. proci'iMl to make n'Com- 
iiH'ndations upon such questions as the commission may designate.” 

We are confronted with a condition in this confenaice to-day that we did not 
luive in our mei'caiitilo conference. The welfare commission has been riHiuested 
hy quite a number of factory men whose ))articular 1iih‘s of business are not 
iepi‘esente<l by any of the members of this tonfemire, that they be granted the 
privilege of appearing b(*fore the conferi nci* to speak on th(‘ eftect the minimum 
wage will have on each of their particular lines of industry. Tliis privilege 
has IxM'n granted to them hy the commission prompted by a desire to have the 
situation presented from as many angles as possible. Under tlu'se circumstances 
the ('hair would sugg(‘st that the (*onference rules lx* temiiorarily suspended 
and the lloor given to tlu'se visitors that they may be heard. Many of them are 
present now, and Mrs. Silbaugh advises me more will arrive on the 3 o’clock 
train this afternoon. 

(.Mr. (R^orge L. Saw.vei’. from S]>okane ) 

Mr. Savvyeu. I would like to speak about the new industries. 

The UiiAiUMAN. About how long would jou like to speak? 

Mr. Sawyer. About 15 minutes, I think. 

The (Jhaikman. All right, ^Mr. Sawjer, we wmild lie gla<l to Ix'ar you. 

Mr. Kuvuse. 1 move that the rules and n'gulations gcwerning tins conference 
lx* suspended, and that the factory owners pr(*sent be permitted to speak before 
this conference. 

Mr. Dw.g. I second tlu* motion. 

The (.’ii AIRMAN. It IS niovcil and s(*(*ond(‘<l (bat the ruhvs and regulations 
governing tliis conference be suspended, and that tin* factory owners present 
be permitted to sp(*ak before this conference. All in favor signify their assent 
bv saving “aye.” |A11 votial “aye.”| Tlx* ayes hava* it. 

'Before we proceed with our regular order of husiness permit me to impress 
upon your minds that under the minimum-wage law we are confront(*d with a 
lirobh'in that is entitled to the d(*epest <*onsi<leration by this (*onference. The 
law says tliat tills conference must determine and recommend to the industrial 
welfare commission the amount of a wage upon which a self-supporting woman 
can maintain herself in decency and comfort. In order to arrive at a logical 
conclusion in tins regard we have here at my right three ladies, who represent 
the employees in tlie factory industry. These ladii's are here to tell us as near 
as tliey can what the average self-supporting woman needs to maintain herself 
in healtli, decency, and comfort. At my right we have three gentlemen, repre- 
senting the employers in the industry, and I predict tJiat they will endeavor to 
prove that the industry in which tl ey are conc(*rned will not be able to bear 
the impost of a wage such as the law <*ontemplates ; that tlx‘ir establi.shment.'i 
are in competition with sweatshop and iiri.son labor in the Last and will be 
stifled bv an in(*rease(j wage scale. Of jireemlnent importance to this Bltuatloii 
is the part that society will play in settling this wage dispute. Centered be- 
tw’een the two contending sides of this controversy we have three representa- 
tives of the public, and let me say to you that in the final analysis of this ques- 
tion these three members representing the public will cast the deciding vote. 

The resixinsiblllty of a fair and rea.sonable wage, considered from every 
standpoint, is placed upon these three members. They are here to tell u.s 
what the public will do if the nece.ssary wage places the manufacturer in this 
State at a disadvantage in competing with the sweated industry in the East. 
After all the real employer of the wage earner is the public, and if the public 
will do its duty in purchasing the product of the well-paid girl then the gulf 
that now exists between the manufacturer and the wage earner will rapidly 
disappear. I hope that every member of the conference will try to do their best 
to reason out this probleA, not only from a standi>olnt of the women who are 
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in (lie iiuJiJsin Lwl from tho sinml^oint of flie eujpIoy<:‘r wlio ha*: Ji,. 
cHpitni'iinostod in fJjr indu^lry If it is iKvessary for the public to h^^n- ;i 
groilcr burden tlmn the} now Ix>;ir liioy should ho willing to bear it. 

We will now be gbnl fo lionr from Mr Snvvyor at this timo if he is rendy 

Mr. *S\u )FJi. I would like to bnve the iiotos I hut are in your olfice. 

The (biAiiiMAN. All right, if you prefer we will call upon some oue else. 
Anyone iniiy Inne the lloor now A\ho so desires. Mr. Krause, can’t we get you to 
ojM*n the discussion? 

Mr. Kkacse. I would like to sir hack and liear the eonferenee stnrt this, but 
I want lo say tliat I am interests! in this <iues(ion, as I Imve talked with 
each oiH* of I he nmfereiico and with a lar^?e number of our business men in 
the city Tn starring: this discussion, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sawyer, w1io i.s 
^min^; to siKcak, is a immihiT of our chamber of cotumerce. They liave put 
up ;i oamp.si^n to do something f<w the elty of Spokane. MV must make 
easf(‘rn Washington a Islier jilace for all classes of peojde. We api)ealefl to 
the busiiu‘ss ]HS)p!<' to .such an extent that tlit\y feel that .something must be 
done to n'buihl and re-create im'vv industries. Tliat is tiie work that they started 
last we(‘k, and I would h(' ghul to do all 1 can to get this conferem^e to arrive 
at a just wage for e\or\hody. 

I\Ir. Feni.ason. IMr. Chairman and colleagues, I have not had much time 
to study thi.s matter, hut am deeply interested in this from several stand- 
points — from the standpoint of the manufa( turer, from the standfHiint of our 
empioyws. from the stand]>oint of th(‘ State of Washington — the public in 
general. The question, as 1 understand it, is: We are to determine what is the 
amount per week that a woman can li\e comfortably and decently on. and I 
w'ant to say tliis, .so far as a mmuber of this commission, my intluence and 
acts will he based on what that one great man said — Abraham Tiincoln — “ Labor 
is jinor to and the in\ention of capital, i.’apital never could have succihsUmI 
iinh'ss lal)or made it. therefore labor is much superior to capital and is en- 
tithsl to much the highm- conMiha-at ion.” W(‘ tirst should consider the laborer. 

I had .\oiir reipiest sent me a lew months ago to till out this blank and 
I didn’t have any hUm, at that time, that I would have to get into the 
jack pot.” 1 gave this proposition careful consideration and I conifiiled thes«‘ 
figures along tins Hue. 1 said, now, if my daugliter laid to w’ork for a living 
wlial do you think she* ouglit to gd. You will tind my answer on page 67, 
paragrajih 5 : 

” In reply to your request the writer has made an estimate haseii on the 
theory that the girl or wouuiii eiujiloyed w'as not living at home, or with 
fi’iends. hut wais compelled to pay her w'ay the same as a man wmuld among 
strangers. There is one important item of expense not enumernlod in the 
schedule, viz, lost time on account of sickness or the want of a job. There- 
fore, the writer belicNC^^ his estimate of .$(i.13.70 is a conservative one.” 

Now' 1 have no rea.son to change my mind; not at all. I w^aut to .say to you 
that it i.s my opinion, and T believe it is the opinion of every man, that a girl 
or w’oman living an independent life aw'ay from home can not live on much 
less than .$10 or $12 per week. 

There is an ethical sub' as well as a practical side to this question. I .stand 
here to .sjiy that a girl .should nseive $10 or $12, only it is my contention that 
those who are not efiicienl sliould luive a term of apprenticeship. Can we do 
that In justice to the employer and can we do it in justice to the girls and 
v\omen'i* It is just as esscmial lluit our w'omen have employment, oven though 
the standard may not be as high as I have stated in my estimate. 

I manufacture berry boxes — a folding berry box is our principal business. I 
will just show' you ; I have a sample here. I hope some of these shirt men 
have brought along their clean collars. 'Phis is a plain lw)x and it is collaiwible. 
Tlie minimum wage in our industry, if it w'us $10 or $12 per week, w'ouidn’t 
cut much figure tH'<'ause we would .simply raise the jirlc'e of the product. In 
Michigan the girls are w'orking 0 hours and receive less pay than our girls are 
getting for 8. It is only a qmestion of whether you want the girls to make the 
berry boxes liere or let them lie manufactured in some other locality. What we 
are going to do on our eastern trade is to .ship our raw' material to our houses 
in the East and let them staple our boxes there. In our particular line, If 
they should put a miniimnu wage at $12, or perhaps $10, men would be em- 
ployed in.stead of girls. Suppose w'e e.stahli.sh $7.50 per week, we (*ouldn’t 
employ any girls for less tliuii $7.50 per week — it w'e should establish a $7.50 
per week niiujmuni then we should establish a certain apprenticeship period, 
at which tli€*re are no fixed wage, say tliree or four iSaonths for apprenticeship. 
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When you first put a nirl (»n ro work who ilon’t uiulerstantl the line of hiusi- 
nesH it takes a hijtlier priced employee first to educate her. I would be lu 
favor myself of no fixed Avage, but 1 would spread that out over a long period 
or a reasonable length of time so slie could get adapted to tlie business. If 
you establish .$7.50 then I think the apprenticeship period should be sliori. 
Suppose you establish a higher minimum, .$10 or .$12, then you should have 
a longer apprenticeshij) period, say, based on six months or a year. I would sub- 
mit two things to the emi)loyee — a low minimnin wage, about $7.r>0, with 
very short apprenticeship period or a higher minimum wage with a longer 
apprenticeship period. I Avish that some of my gentlemen frumds Avould give 
us their opinion about this question. Their businesses are considerably dif- 
ferent from mine. In my business three months or four months and a girl 
would dOA^elop su that she is an ethcient Avorker, Some girls who earn $l 
i)er day set dowi» and don’t try to earn more, but say, “ Well, ])apa don't 
want me to Avork.” 1 Avould provide for just that class of i)eople. I I’ecognlze, 
hoAvever, that (hxl has mad(? num and women as Ave find them; you have to use 
tlie m:d('rial tliat Ood has given .a on, as nature Inis jij’oa idl'd it. 

I think the thing for ns to lind out is what the ditTerent industries could 
stand. I think the lic'-t plan is to gi\e them what they earn for tlie first few 
months, and if they don’t earn Avhat they get “can” them. 

I aiipreciate Avliat Mr. Olsi'u said. lie thought the employees would stand 
off against us and flint llu' jiuldic will dei ide onr si-raji. That is not my Aiew- 
point at all. I am going to give labor the first eonsideration, and I am going 

to stand for Ju.st as high a miniimim Avage as we cun jiay and not vote the 

girls out of a job. I tliank jou. 

Mr. Snydku. Mr. Chairman, the .spirit .shown liy the meinlHU’ of the confer- 
enee avIio has just spoken seems to he for tlie sueiess of the conference. It is 
undoubtedly true, as tlu‘ Chair has shown, we are diviiled into throe di.stinet 
groups: we are groiipisl like some of the iiarliamentary groups — rigid, left, 
and center. 1 recognize the responsiliility in this in.stanee resting uixin the 
ceid(‘r. 1 am very miu'h gratified t)y thi' attitinh' sliow n by the memhor on 
the left. I Avant to sinqdy enlei in belialf of tlie ci'ider a plea, an earnest 

plea, that none of ns may take that attitinle that is taken by the typical 

tra<le” Avho enters into a tran.saction — that his asking price is always somewhat 
higlier rhan his taking jirici'. It appears to me tliat we Avill get'farther and 
arri\e ''lore sooiu'r if we wanilil all fi-ankly emh'a\or at the outsid to come as 
nearly as po.ssilile to a fair liasis, not to have the representatives of the w’ork- 
ers demand something unri'asonahh' at tiie very hegimiing in the hope thereby 
they may g(d a lu'tter concession, not to have the employers to demand an 
unreasonably low Avage and then kei'p raising it, but 1 Avoiild like therefore to 
urgently ask that that be our attitude througliout this conference. 

I\tr, Fkm asov. I tliiiik having this minimum wage is going to increase the 
efficiency of the employees. The class of girls that I spoke of who said, “ I only 
want to earn $1,” avIh'u they know tlnw must earn more than $1, will try to 
become more elliciont. I tliink the principle of the minimum \AUige will help* the 
manufacturer along that line. Tlie girls will ‘^ooii find out that they have 
to get a move on tliem to hold their jolis. 

Mr. Snydkk. It is undonhUxily true that In all factory lines you Avill find 
girls Avho after a fair trial can ncAcr he efilcient in your iiarticular line of 
AA'ork. They should not he eonsiden'd in the minimum Avage for the average 
worker. 

The Chairman. Mr. Sawyer may now- have the floor. 

Mr. Saavyek. l\Ir. Chairman, ladies, and gi'idh'nu'ii. I am here to-rlay in 
behalf of those iuduj^tries that are not y(‘t boru. I am Iuto representing one 
section of the State, but the same applies to all sections of the State. Our 
industries are l>efore u.s, not beliind us. There are at this time Interests In 
the larger sections of the State devoting a great deal of time and a great deal 
of money to take cure of and to bring lu new industries into our State It Is 
true of Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma. Belliugbaiu, Everett, and many other smaller 
places. It is due to conditions in the Eastern States that this movement of 
minimum Avage lias been siarte<l in the West and in our State. We have not 
gone far enough with our industries to settle a question of tlds kind. If you 
Avill make a survey through the records of the courts as regards receiverships, 
bankniptcies, etc., you will be surprised to find the number of our industrial 
institutions that have in the last five ye^irs gone to the Avail. Those who are 
here in this conference have been a little more fortunate. The real question 
before the manufacture# to-day is his ability to compete with the East. Do we 
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fill renlizo whnt pvrcontn^^o of Jndustriof^ ure successes* in the first case? It is 
necessary to put up 10 factories; iu other words, it fails ten times before it 
succeeds once. 

The western manufacturer lias to depend upon the East almost entirely for 
raw materials. Our mamifacdiirers out here liave to depend on from 7 to 10 
days in which to get tlie raw material. They constvjuentiy have to carry a larger 
stock than the eastern manufacturer, and this mak(*s an added Imrden for the 
western manufacturer to laair. In other words, our markets are restricted. 
Our labor is one of the most difficult questions which we have to meet. Our 
western labor costs more, our girls receive higher wages here than they do in 
the East, th(‘re is no skilled labor in our lines in the West. The freight rates 
are a gnait d(‘al higlu'r in the West on aci'ouut of it being a new country, and, 
generally speaking, for the same transportation cost in the East the factory can 
reach t)0,(XK),(KKI consumers, where for the same freight rate they could only 
reach 4, 300, (KM) Ikm’c in the W(‘st. The western pi'ople are not educated to put 
money in industries. Tlie result is that it costs more for the money; it makes 
a difference in costs of operation of 3 and 4 per cent. In fact, there is no one to 
go to for iinancial help. Tlam thm-e are numerous added costs to the western 
manufacturer. He was pcrhafis succ(‘ssful in business in the East, but he comes 
out here to the Wi'st, and he is slow to grasp the \\estern conditions. It is hard 
to g('t the right kind of lielp and to siH ure the right management, so these things 
all go to make it harder for the new employer. 

I am not going to ti'll you what the conditions are in Spokane, for they are not 
the conditions that slatuld be published. Unless we put a minimum here that is 
within reason — unless we jiut a minimum wage here that will keep tlie eastern 
manufacturer out— some of the girls will be out of w*ork. I know of one estab- 
lishment where they employed 30 girls; that man would prefer to use girls, but 
on account of the legislation in this State regarding girls he is putting men in. 

Back of all this legislation is the desire to better the girl. Let us be sure 
that in attemiding to better the girl w*e do not cripple the employer, but let 
us look at it from the employer’s view’point as wc'll as from the employees’. 

Mr. Feni.ason. Wliat industry do you refer to wher(‘ they would rather 
have girls than nuai? 

Mr. Sawyer. The manufacture of woolen goods. Please understand that I 
have been looking for tia; man who is in trouble and lu'cds helii — not the 
successful one. 

Mrs. Mills. Ho you think the failure is due to the wage that has been paid 
the girl? 

Mr. Saw*yer. It has in some industries. It is due to the 30 or 40 reasons that 
I have just mentioned. 

Miss I’oisiE. (Jan you cite in one instance w*here it w'as the waiges paid to 
the girls? 

Mr. Sawyer. I can say this: That it was due to the lack of money— that the 
man ran out of money. It Is all lh(‘se things taken into consideration that 
make the business a failure. 

Prof. Kern. As a matter of fact is it not true that rhe men wdio are starting 
up these ikwv industries, they are really experimenting? 

Mr. Svww'ER. Yes; in many instances. They have to experiment in order to 
get started. It is all an tx{RWiment. In one instance a man came here w*ith 
a large amount of capital, but couldn’t get the skilled labor they wainted. 
Tried to stock up with raw material and then it laid on the shelf. It is all 
II n experiment here in this w'estern country. If those eastern men can not make 
a success of it, who can? 

Prof. Kern. Is there much competition among the employers to get the ex- 
perienced help? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes, sir; there is. It is hard to get good experienced help 
here. The man I am considering is not the ordinary man who succeeds, it is 
the exceptional man. In the tirst place, it is hard to get these eastern manu- 
facturers to come out here, but if they come they are likely to fail. 

Mr. Snyder. You spoke, Mr. Saw*yer, of giria receiving a small wage and 
said there were very few^ who received $3 per w*eek. Is it not true that over 
half of those employed receive less than ^10 per week? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. Snyder. A really efficient girl makes over $10, does she not? 

Mr. Sawyer. A girl of overefflcient average w'ould get over $10. I am speak- 
ing of the man who is starting. The man wdio is in the back end of some shack 
[>r third floor some building. i 
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^Ir. Snydke. T1k‘ employer would ratlier have a frirl who is capable of 
earniiii,' $10 i>er we<."k or over; she is really worth more to him, is she not? 

Mr. Sawyek. He wants t(' jcet the most ellicient fjirl he cun ;ret. I am simply 
saying tills on account of all these conditions a man has to meet; you can very 
easily put them out of buslne.ss. The little fellow has no momentum to carry 
on over these conditions. 

Mr. Snyuior. Does it matter anything to him whether he pays $3, $4, or $8 
per week or jiays consideralily over $10 per we<‘k. providing he gets tiio returns. 

Mr. Sawyeii.' It matters to this extent: That if he can pay $10 and operate, 
it is all right. The girl shareil in her (unployer’s succe.ss or failure. We don’t 
want to sliut him up so she can’t work for him. 

Mr. Snydek. If we should decide on a certain minimum wage which, we will 
assume, will drive out of employment a considerable numluT of girls, will 
that minimum wage tliereby have any undesirable effect upon the employer, 
assuming that he will still be able to lane a sufllcient supply of’ labor? 

Mr. Saw yer. T don't understand your question, Mr. Sn>der. 

Mr. Snyder. Suppose a minimum wage of $10 is tixed, which will drive out 
of employment tlie girl whom the employer finds can not tairn $10 lua* week; 
he will (ilscharge them, but the other girls that nMiiain in his employ will bo 
able to earn more than $10. How is the employer affected? 

Mr. Sawyer, If he can get (mough girls to till the factory, if h(‘ can get 
sufficient girls who can earn $10 pea* week, he will be satisfied If he can see 
that he can run on it and can get a sutlicient quantity to hll his demand, he 
is satisfied. 

Mr. Feneason. Do we want in this State many more of those industries like 
the kind.s )ou have mentioned here? You said you were here on behalf of 
industries not yet born. I hope they rawer will be born. Do w'e want those 
classes of industries? No; we don’t want those industries. Tlie going concern 
is more compident to pay the wage than one that is starting. We don’t w'ant 
'to bear doAvii tlu' wages of our wonum. I am oppose<l to that “shack propo- 
sition.” 

Mr. S\wvER. I am not making any plea for anything of that kind. It isn’t 
a one-sided jiroposition. Let us make sure that sla‘ re(*elve.s a small wage 
rather than no w’ag(‘ at all. 

Mr. Feneason. 1 was only taking your own wmrds. Are you in fav<>r of a 
w'age i'l order to iirotect the class (»f pe(tpl(‘ who work in shacks? 

Mr. Svwyer. 'Th(‘ manufacturer of to-morrow Js the one bai'k somewlu're in 
some shack learning the liuslness. 

Mrs. Uor.ATR. Has that {'inployer got to l<‘arn his busine.ss at tlie expense of 
his employees? 

Mr. Sawyer. No; but we all have lots to learn, and the new^ employer has 
to learn by experience. If h(‘ gets skilled lalior, he will ]>ay wliat he should. 

Miss Foesie. Tlie iieople wdio come out liere should know’ their business before 
they come. 

Mr. ,Sawyer. Th(‘re is no eastern man who can come out here and know’ all 
the hnsiness ; even with jears of experience men will sometimes turn right 
around and fail. 

Mr. Daog. I move that w’e have a recess, say, for 10 or If) minutes. 

Mr. Sawyer. Hefore we do I w’ant to thank the conference and commission 
for allowing me to state in my feeble w’ay my view’s on this question. 

The Chairman. You have heard the motion ma<le by Mr. Dagg that w’e go 
into recess for 10 or 15 minutes. Does anyone second that motion? 

Mr. Krause. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It Is moved ami seconded that we go into recess for 10 
or 15 minutes. All in favor of tliis motion signify their assent by saying 
“aye.” The “ayes” have it. 


AFTI-at RECESS. 

The Chairman, The meeting will please come to order. There is no par- 
ticular question before the house; merely a general discussion of the factorj^- 
wage problem. 

Mr. Feneason. In your opening remarks you stateil that the lady employees 
of the State would tell u.s about the necessary cost of living, and I move that 
they tell us some things along that line. 

The Chairman. I rather think it would be best to postpone that until we 
hear from the other men* Are there any gentlemen here from the outside that 
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would like lo sponk on the factory problem and the wajres i)aid? Would Mr. 
Williams like to be heard? I understand he came here for that piirptKse. 

(Mr. Williams of Seattle.) 

Mr. Williams, Yes; 1 would tike to .speak, I am in the factory bu.sinesa. 
We manufacture wasli dresses for women and children and children’s play 
suit.s. Thin^?s along those lines. 

If there is any question that you could a.sk that would lead up to the line 
that yon wish me to take up it would help to get me started. T liave not been 
here long enough to get the drift of the niiH^ting. 

The Chairman. The matter that this conference has mainly been called for 
is to establish a minimum wage for workers in the manufacturing industry. 
The question has Ixvri raised by the manufacturers of the State that the indus- 
tries of the State can’t Ixuir a high minimum wage. That the different manu- 
facturing concerns, the industry as a whole, can not bear a higher wage than 
they are now paying. 

IMr. WiLin.Ms. I would like to be understood as confining myself entirely 
to the garment manufacturing. We pay by the piece. There are very few 
paid by the wix'k. We are hound to ba.se our work upon the piece and maybe 
a girl tliis wiM'k would earn $8 and next week more or less. She has a bundle 
of work and on Saturday afternoon when she cb(‘cks in her work, if she ha.s 
that bundle comideted and it is acceptisl by the ins])ector. she i.s paid for that 
bundle, We couldn’t in the pics-owork say she w'ould earn this much this wwk 
and so much lu'xt w’oc'k Now. of (‘ourso, there has been a certain feeling of 
Just what tlie offi'ct would b<‘ if the minimum wage is fixed in comparison with 
Oregon. On a great many garriK'iils we do perhaps not make over fiO cents 
per dozen, so we would have to bring up the price of tlie gannent if the mini- 
mum wage was fixed above a certain amount. T w'as talking with one of the 
manufacturers from Harrisburg. Pa., and he said. “We w’ork 10 hours per day 
and our girls are satisfieil to earn $1 per wvek.’’ 

We will try to make our factories w^ell ventilated like they should be and 
just as comfortable as possible for the girls, but the girls don't have to waair 
as many shirt waists a week as the girls selling goods to a customer as in a 
mercantile establishment and tbev are not obliged to dress the same while at 
W'ork. so tliat would be .some saving to tluan A\’e Ibiidc everyone on this crnii- 
mission wmnt.s to be .Just, and that is what the manufacturer wuints--jnstice 
We w’unt it considerixl from our standpoint as w('U as from the standpoint of 
the employee an<l the lines w’e^are engaged in, also the competition we have to 
meet. If you will allow me to go furl her, w'e have luul in our employ a few 
elderly ladies that could not get employuumt in other llui'S of work. Thos(‘ 
people arc satisfied to work for .fO.'O and $7 jhm’ wei'k. Tliey luive been abl(‘ to 
maintain themselves on that with a little help from other sour<-es. It wouldn’t 
hurt us as much as it would tlieni if the ndnimnm wage m ss high. What is 
to bei-ome of tlie ones who can’t meet tlie requirmiients to get a high minimum 
wage? I think if the wage was put reasonalily liigh the factory wouhl he 
allowed to exist and it would not work a hardship on the women. In our 
factory if a girl is quick and gets hold of the work quickly, she gets $3 the 
first week on piecework and an incia^ise llie si'cond wei'k if she has improvixl. 
It .sometimes happens in cas(*s of this kind that the work done liv pwple be- 
ginning we have to sell for oiu'-lialf price. We never <*omplaln, hut are willing 
to Jveep these iieojde if they show .signs of Improvement after the first wec'k 
or two. The second week the girl earns about 5d cents more. 

Not having been in your session this morning I don’t know just wliat yon 
have discussed, but I will be very glad to answer your questions honestly. If 
it were possible for a different regulation for the garment manufacturers and 
if there could be some way of averaging it to cover each individual clas.s of 
work, it seems to me that it wouhl be more nearly just to each line of business. 
I am not prepared just at this time to go into what we would like to have as 
an apprenticeship period, but further on, if you care to ask me any questions, 
I will be glad to truthfully answer to the best of my knowledge. 

The Chairman, Do you mean It would be best to separate the pieceworkers 
from the time-workers? 

Mr. Williams. J m(*an the different occupations. I lu'lieve the paper-box: 
makers work mostly by the week. One girl will start at and will work up 
to $8..50 or ^9. Another girl will start in at tlie same price and will never get 
more. 

Tlie Chairman. Is there anyboily who wishes to a.sk ^fr. Williams any ques- 
tions? 
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Mrs lioHMR. WliMt is tlu* hijrUesI: wages that you pay your girlv'^ 

Mr. WiLi.rvMS. M'e have girls who g(^t from to $1(5 a week. 

Mrs. Kommk. Ill our factory .some of the girls get as rniieh as .$20 

Mr. Williams. We have been told that we pay more than tlie union scale 
for our line of work. We allow the girls to go into the union, howiwer, if 
tlu\\ wish. 

Mr.s. Mrrxs. Does thi.s gentleman allow any of the w'ork to he taken to tiie 
homes? We have some factories where part of the work is taken to the 
homes. 

Mr. Williams. Sometimes we have done that. We have allowed some to 
tak<‘ work home but it has inconviMiienced us a groat deal. We prefer to have 
evi'i'.N thing made undiT our own iii.spection. 

Ktr Lilm \son. What is the average w'age of >our (‘inplo^ei's? 

Mr. Wn.i lAMs. It wouhl be pretty hard to tell you that. Rome of them get 
from $1.'! to .$16, .some le.ss. 

Mr. Fkni.ason. Would 50 per cent of your employivs he under $7 p<‘r w’eek? 

Mr. Williams. Periiaps not. 

Mr. Sn'i DKR. Mr. Williams, wh\ do \<iu suggest a M'gregation of piece- 
workers from the time-workt'rs. 

Mr. Williams. PtThaps the girl w'otdd earn .$2 more this week than next 
week, because she hasn’t finished lu'r work. T1 h‘ girl wlio laeks $2.50 of mak- 
ing the minimum \\ag<‘ some weeks — we don’t want to have to pay that. Is 
thi're an\'thing further? 

Prof. Kkrn. IMr. Williams, I would like to ask if there are a good many 
minors In your factory? 

Mr. Williams. We sometimes have a few who come to work as soon as they 
are 16. One girl from England — a very small girl — came to me for work and I 
told hm' sh(‘ would lune to ha\e a iKMunlt, hut she was past 16 I found upon 
iiuestigat ion. She mwor gids hut .$7 or $7..5(), but she semus entirely satisfied 
with that. She is not as rapid as .some of the others. 

Mr. Snydkr. You stated the store girls were under coasiderable greater (‘x- 
pens(‘ than the factory girls. I would like you to indicate, if you cun, what 
tills expense is. 

M*’. WiLJ.iAMS. Our girls come to work and change and put on a work 
dres' Tlu‘ girl in llu' slon‘ would h.ave to wear more shirt waists and would 
wenr out her skirts quii'ker. 

Mr. Sn’sder. (/an you estimate what that expimse wmuld b('? 

Mr. Wii. IMAMS. No; not exactly. The stori's. Iiowcvcr, are not in compidi- 
tion with tlie other States, wlule we are diri'ctly in coini>etition. Smne of the 
stores require a uniform clotiung. they must maintain file same uniform that 
tin* other girls iuive ; they have the (‘xpense of getting this dress when they 
first start in. We don’t reipiiro this uniform dress. 

Mrs. llop.ATR. If a girl changes lu*r dress, she* has to liav(‘ the wi'ar and tear 
on lu'r best elotlies going hack and forih to the factory, and she also has Iho 
extra exi>ense of a work dre.s.s that slu' wx'ar.s in tiie factory. If she has a 
w'ork dress she lias to smid it to the laundry and has this added expmise. 

Mr. Wilijams. A girl does not need to wi'ar tlie same suit to the factory 
tliat she would wi'ar to the store to clerk all day. 

Mr. Snyder. To wliat extent is that situation met by the fact ]>rcvlously 
referred to that the factory girl Is at a disadvantage wdtli the girl in tlie store, 
as the girl in the .store is able to get a discount and is more able to take ad- 
vantage of tlie sales in the slon“<? 

Mr. Williams. Our girls can take advantage of what w’e make. Our girl i 
get out at 4 o’clock and ha\e from then until 6 to shoj). I think our girls luue 
just as much advantage of the sales us the store girls. Tlie store girls are not 
allowed to take advantage of the .sales more than anyone else. 

Miss Foisie. The girls in the stores are excused from the stores during the 
morning hours and can do their shopping. They are also allow'ed 25 i>er cent 
discxuint on their suits and 15 per cent discount on otlier goods. A girl going 
shopping at 4.30 or 5 is tired or in a hurry ami she hasn’t the energy or vitality 
to buy her clothes that she would have In the morning. 

Mr. Williams. The girl who buys one of tho.se dresses and gets a 10 per 
cent discount has to pay more than if she got them from iis. If Oregon has a 
certain .schedule of price regardless of how' much it takes to live in this State, 
if the indiistrif's ar«‘ going to grow and this State is going to call for new In- 
dustries, we must consider comiietitlon. 
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Mr. Khm'sk. I Ik* lady tliore, Mrs. Lawton, knows nearly every kirl 

In Spokara*. I belit've, and has been einployt*d in Six)kane. Yon have employed 
jrirls >onrself, have you not, and your basis for elnployin^; girls is effieieney 
is It not? ^ on have had a good deal of trouble in getting girls wlio were 
eflleic'nt, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Lawton. As a gem'ral rule I <lid not have inueh trouble. 

Mr. KiiArsn. I elaiin that our business is built upon, a competitive basis 
Our business is dhided into tuo Industries— s-andy and crackers. Our com- 
modity must be put on the market at a comiKditive price. Are any of you 
ladles l(».val enougli to i>ay mor<* t«)r a i)ackage of biscuits made lu're than for 
one made iFi Ohicago that si'lls for h*ss? 

Mrs. vSjLUM’oii. We are not educat(*d uj) to that yet. 

Mr. Khai'sk. TIk* juice establish('<l in this commodity is a standard price, 
and under the jiure-tood laws ea(*h package* must <‘onlain so nianv ounce's or so 
many pieces. We men are ('a<ii rejin'senting a certain comjiany', and we each 
think we are making a ve'ry nice line of goods. We are only allowed to hire 
<uir girls (*ight hours a da.\ ; the* same kind of lialiistru's in ll'ie East can work 
the girls 10 hours. Our rate of wage's is from 20 jier cent to 80 per cent higher 
than our (“oinpi'titors, so I be'lu'vt*, Mr. Chairman, that these* points are per- 
tinent to the e'stablishment eif the busitu'ss. We are not all as fortunate as 
oui frie*nd he*r(', Air. te'iilason. lie ean say to the* girls, “We have no competi- 
tion; wt don’t iH'cd to k('ej) jou; \\,* c;in put in na'ii.” Tin* avi'ragi* girl come>s 
into our facteiry for \vork — she wants to be'come a chocolate* dijijier. I start 
her in at wrapping package's. The gre‘aie*st trouble we have^ Is to get a girl to 
know how to use he'i* hands. It take*s a lot of our patie*ne*e in order to get the 
girls to know how to use 1lie*ir hands. T will be? M>ry glad to answer any eiues- 
tlons that 1 can in regard to this matter. 

(Mr. E. Stevensem, e»f Tae-euna.) 

Mr. Stfaknson. Ma^ I have? the* floor a minute? 

The Chaiuman. Ye's; imk'e'd. W'hat husine'ss are you in, Mr. Stevenson? 

Mr. Stevknson. I am a garment maiiufacture*r. SuVpose a girl lake's a biinelle 
of say two dozen garments on Friday morning. Suppeise this bundle amounts to 
$‘1.16. At the present time wo are allowing them to hand these bundles in on 
I'Tiday evening, re'rhajis, she will have tlie bundle elone* be*fore she gets her 
pay for it or the Io^erse would he that the girl, instead of handing in that 
bundle she may luue to hold it o\er tind, if wo have a minimum wage, avi* have 
to pay h(*r $2 or $8 more for the Aveek than slie has earned. The commission 
should lake this into consideration on this pieceAvork basis. 

The (Tfaikman. AVould that la* n'liu'died by averaging tor the nauith? 

Mr. S'lFA'KNsON. Yes; it would be remedied that Avuy. 

Mr. AIakvin. AVould the monthly plan be better than taking an estimate as 
to Avhat is done? 


Mr. Stevenson. I think it Avould. 

Mr AVir LIAMS. A girl should Just get what .she earns while she is an appren- 
tice, I think. Then she Avould be learning tin* business and at the same time 
(‘arnlng Just what she produces. There are .so many inefficient ones starting 
in all the lime that Ave m'ed some sort of ajiiireiiticeship. 

I'rcif, Kkkn. You sny ,von luno u jii-piU luuiiy pooplo who oonie to you to he- 
gin Avork that are in('flicl(*nt. Do you have a good many minors that come to 
>mi for work? Do you thiidv it is jiossible for the public .schools to cooperate 
Avith the factory in training the girls from l.o, 16, and 17 years? 

Mr. Williams. A^'(* have students from the economical department of the 
University of Washington come to our factory to investigate. We Avoiild be 
glad to pay for tlie time tlu'y are in the schools, if the schools could coom*rate 
in training them. 


Urof. Kern. At tlu* juesent time there is a commission in this State to make 
a State-Avide study of the question of vocational training. Do you think it is 
pos.sible for the schools to ('oojierate w’ith the factories succe.ssfullv’ The nlnn 
IS that tlie child shall be in .s<*hool during one day in the Aveek. If there is anv 
reason why that sort of a scheme couldn’t be made in the State, I would be glad 


Mr. Black. I Avould like to say that Ave can teach a girl in a week the things 
we would want her to do. Then it I.s a matter of practice until she knoAvs th^ 
business av^ 1. They come to our factories, and they have to work up to sp^ 
on our particulnr line of AAork. AVe can only educate them in our factory in 
our particular Him of bu^ines.s. The thing that I am interested in, and it is 
only natural, is tilie inefficient girl— the competent girl don’t need any legisla- 
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tion to make lier living. I want to ask these yoinig Indies if this eonnuissien 
would tix a luinimuni wage of .$l per week would it alTect the girl making gar- 
ments In the State? 

Jilrs. Roraik. I don’t know' as that would affect any girl in the State, I know 
it wouldn’t allect any girl in the factory I work in now', hut will it affect the 
girl in the factories that come is as a new beginner at anytldng? She is very 
<11, scon raged if the minimum wage is tixed Jtt .$5 per we(‘k. There w'ould be 
some encouragement for th<' girl if the minimum wage was tivi'd at a rea.son- 
alile price. The majority of the girls are industri<ms and ambitious ami wuint 
to make the most that they can. If a girl rinds that the girl working next to 
her is av('raging $7 pm* w(‘ek, if she was unly making .$r> jn'r wi'ck she wouldn't 
he contented with .$.■»; she would want to make $7. If tlie minimum wage W'as 
.$5 they would sit down and w'ouhl not try to ev('r maki* nior<‘ than ,$.■), but the 
manufact urm* would soon w(‘<‘d them out. They couldn't ki'ep them, I think 
that if the girl laid a wage to start on that w'as mieouraging, I think it would 
encourage her to make more. 

^Ir. Ri. \t:K. What elTect would it have on the girls if the niininuini Wiis iUlO 
per week? 

I\Irs. Roraik. I tliink the majority w'oiild come up to that. 

Mr. IR. Don’t you think a high minimum would work a hardship on the 
competent girl and lu-lp the incompetent girl? Lor instance, the girl who 
puts iiocltels down on the trousers h'gs of the o\eralls? 

Mr.s, Roraik. M'lu're was yotir lloor lady at that time? 

Mr. Rlack. a girl wdio worked 10 months is supposed to know wlau'e the 
pockets should go. We have away above the average lot of factory girls — in 
fact, we have very int(‘llig('nt girls, but still tlu'se things sonudinus happcm. 
^^’e are willing to pay the girls all they earn, but these mistakes are sometimes 
inexcuslble. 

Not long ago I had a man come to me and try to sell me some overalls. I 
said, “No; 1 am in the ov(*rall busln<*ss myself.” He said, “I can sell overalls 
to yoti and you can't make tluMii ami sell them as cheap as if you buy them 
from me and sell them to the merchants.” He aslasl me a price that was 
ridiculously low'. I asked him how' lu' co\d<l do it and he said, “ What is your 
overht ad expen.se for a pair of ov(*ralls.” I tohl him. He tlnai said, “Well, I 
get fn'(‘ rent, free power, and have no taxes to pay but have 230 convicts to 
w'ork each day. That makes my expenses about cents as against your 
$2,30 — can you beat it?” He said, “We sold $7,000,000 w'orth of overalls in 
the LTiit('d States last year.” 

The ►State of AVashington shouhl pass a law that when you ship “ convict- 
made” goods into this State you should be compelle<l to put a label on it saying 
it is “convict made.” These convicts are p\it to work making aprons, dres,ses, 
children’s dresses, and oviTalls, and when tln'y come out of prison they are as 
helpless as babies. That is the most vital thing — we <lo need a minimum w'age 
for a competent girl, but w'e also ikhmI laws against th(‘ man who will go 
around and put a pocketbook on the back of a desk and get the person to vote 
for him. 

We are not pleading for anything except that you don't put the girls out 
of w'ork completely by a high minimum wage. 1 know' that no legislation that 
you will make will benetit anyone in my employ. You can't make any legisla- 
tion that will help my 250 girls, but >ou can hurt them with a high minimum 
wage. I have one in my employ that her maximum is $23.80 and her minimum 
is around $18. When she rirst came to me she wasn’t quite old enough to 
work and had to w’ait for a few days, but she has proven herself to be a gooil 
worker. I would like to siieak on apprentices. We certainly w'ant an appren- 
ticeship period. 

The Chairman. Mr. Black, I would like to interrupt you, as it is now 12.15, 
and I think w'e should adjourn for lunch. 

Mr. Snyder. I move we adjourn for lunch until 1.30. 

Prof. Kern. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It has been moved and seconded that we adjourn until 1.30. 
All In favor signify their assent by saying “aye.” [All voted “aye.”J The 
ayes have it ; w’e will adjourn until 1.30. 

after recess — 1..30 P. M. 

The Chairman. The meeting will please come to order. The secretary has 
informed me that she litA quite a bit of difficulty in hearing the speakers. I 
would ask each one to speak a little loudei; and more plainly. 
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T IliiiiK' Mr ni.'H k tiiis Mn‘ Hoor Jiiid In* ni;i> rcsunH' his .‘iddrrvs l<> the 
coiiOmvik if ho wislH's to do so. 

Mr. Pi.\( i<. 1 tlmnk you for llio opporl iiiiity 1o fimsli 1 don’t just rouionitHM* 
wh(‘r(' I hdt ofl’. I think llu' iu:uuil<tctun*rs of Sonltk* thut I know aro dis|)os('<l 
to !)(' lair and just lo llunr oniplo\oos It is tiu* one* who inakvs tho ;tood 
wa;t(\s Unit is pj-ohtald(‘ to us. I conduot a ('afakuda in my estahlishinont, not 
as a inall(‘r of charilx, IxM-aust* (lu* tu'ls }ii<‘ aide lo jta\ for what tlu‘y jt<d. 
It is a scdlish husiiu'ss willi ni(‘. If a ;:irl j;<'ls a ttood lunoli at noon, slio ftnd.s 
bt'tloi* and d(H‘S Ixatia* woilv in tlio allt'iuoon Mi^s f'oisio asj^(‘d if liu' om- 
ployoos should })(' n'sponsihh* for llu* iiianiil.icliii (-r who conus lu‘rc without 
e^|)Cl•l('lH fioiii tlic East. 1 sa.\ ' no” if tlu' inanuOul urm* isn't ahk' to 
run his husiiu'ss, Ihi' cmpIoNoc shouldn't ii.i\o (o sullor. iNc'itluu’ should the 
(‘inployi'i* Ih* i‘(*sponsi]do loi* 1 ho int‘(lu‘ionc\ of tlu‘ oniplovoi*. iiu' lust NWiy 
I can oxjilain this inattiu* ol ajiprontiooshij) is this; You ar(‘ a lusiiuss 
man and ^ou want a sUaiom ajihor. \ oii sond uptown and .\ou advintisi^. 
Th<* ,L,nrl iiiakts hor apjtli< al ion, and \ou ask lu'r if she <‘an run a machine'. 
Slu' says no — would .\ou hire a ti'ae lu'r, furnish tiu' ^drl with a machino, and 
tlu'ii fiay hor a salar\ V No; th.d would lu' ladiculous. iiiat is exactly what 
w’e' ai‘(' (loina in the laelorii's, wi‘ aio tt'ailimi; the airls a trade' that will juit 
Ihe'in hoNond want if llu'y will ai)|)l\ I heaisoh e-s. 

We' should not ho })ut in a position wlu'ie' wo ha\e' lo pay thorn wiiilo wo are? 

ti'acliiiiK ihe'iu. You hnlie's and ae'id h'liu'n are' he*re' to eje’te>rnn lU' a piinimuni 
watt^^ tor a aii'l that will ke*e'p llu'iii in lu'alth aiiel e-omfort. You are' not lu'ri' 
to lix tho waste's ol weuiie'u. You are' lu're* to ostahlish a wa;^a.' that will jiro- 
te?ct tho hni'l from takiiu: pe'i* we'e*k. Wlu'ii .\eui ai\e‘ Imr a re'asonahh' imni- 

mum waae^ she' won't stay in that e-lass \e'ry Iona 1 hope* you will .un e' me* the* 
cre'dit of he'in^ honest wlie'n 1 sa\ that F am inte'ix'sle'd in ihe' ^;irls. I am lu're 
feu* the' ;^irls as much as 1 am he're* lor the* nianulaot ui e'r tN'e* want a re'ason- 
ahly fair conelilion, ami eee* don't want lee put Ihe* lae'leiries euit ed’ husine*sM. 
■\Ve' want a minimum wai;e' that will nu'e'l lu'i* w<inls until she* e-an elo he'llor. 
Wo lia\(' tru'd ]ia.Mn;^ a ,uirl an appie-ntice'ship warn* while* she* is loarnin^n 
Wh' found ir a faiiuro he'e-ause* d ele*s(roys the' imliMelualily of Ihi' woman. 

Seenu' just wanl a Joh f<er eeiu' or twee we'i'ks until llie'ir hushands, ]»orhaps, aro 

able* lo worlc No malle*r wind an I < ome*s to our pi, ice* to wor!\ it eo-,ts us 
from $2.*) lo IjloO to te'ach lie'r until she' e'arns some'thina That is all I ha\e' lo 
say. If ,Nou W'anI to ask me* an.\ eiue'stuens, [ will he* ve'ry ji:lad to aiiswe'r the'iii. 

Mr. S\'ei)i->u. t\']iat is the* minimum amount, in jour opinion, iiixen which a 
girl can li\o de'e'e'nily and comleertahly on. 

Mr, l>i,\e.'K. I don’t wanl lee eliscuss tlnil, he'e-ause' I am seirry for Ihe* girl 
wile) has to live on .$12 eer e'\on $1.1 a we'e'k. We* must not lose* sight oL' llw* fact 
that llu'se' figure's ha\e' he'e'n e-oinieile'e! ]e\ girls who are' making good wage's. 
This wage' is to prote'e-t Ihe* ine'Hie loni girl, iiie' girl we' wanl to jirop'cl is 
the girl who might gee wreeiig, Whe'ii a gii I ge ts a re'asonahh* aimiunt eef inone'y 
in lu'r pocke't o\ory Sal unlay night she* is sale*, iiie* re'Sjeonsdeilil \ is not a.s 
gre'al — 1 am sa.\ ing this luene'sllj. We* aie* the* pioiu'ors in Ihe* Stale and wo 
luno liael a liarel juilk ^Ve' have* no| best ii\e' \e'ars .siiue' wi' startl'd W’o have 
to take? o\ery man ami e'\e'ry gn I and le'.n h tlii'in the* husme'ss diieeSe' I wo 
w'ome'ii are as imh'pe'iieh'nt as an\ twee weeiiu'ii in the* Slate* of Washington as 
long as tlie'y ke'e'p llu'ir he'allh, he'eaiise' lhe'\ Iuim* a tr.ulc. 

Mr. Snyukk. We' must not he>o siaht of the* laei that wo are* eloaling with a 
conelilion in another sphe're* A law has he'on pa.s.se'il whieJi make's it unlawful 
to pay an inaek'ejuate' ameeiinl tee weenum worke'rs. 

I\lr. Ih.ACK. Hut some of our faeiory girls pav .$2.1 for hats in a ye'ar ami .$!.") 
for corse'ts. iiils law' is not prote'eding that girl. 

Mrs, Udail. Can’t you gi\e‘ an e'sninate* eef the* amount an an'rage* girl shouhl 
ge?t? Not the one who .s|K*nds the* most or the eeiie* who s})e'nils the* h'ast, hut the 
avei’age girl. 

Mr. HnAe K. I haven’t aski'el an.v ol our girls. I ('an loll vem what T live'd eui 
wiien I lirst went lo work. The' lirst we'e'k afte'i* T we'iit to work I got .$,1 
IH'r wxH'k. ami that laste'el leer the* lirst year; ,$(» [ee'r we'ck fe>r the see'ond year, 
and $7 per wee'k for the third je'iir. 

IMr. Snydkh, There Itave he'cn change's since that lime 

Mr, JliAc'K. 1 uneler.staml that 11 I can’t pay my lie'l]) a living wage* T eloift 
want them. 

Mr, Mauvix. This eaenfe're*m'e' and tliis commission are* .sup])ose'd to lind eiiit 
from all available source's what is re*eiuire‘ei tee enable a woman in llie* State' 
of Washington to liAe elee'cntlj ami he'altlifiillj on, anel [iresentlj I would like 
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to know wliat .\ou lliink, and it >(ni luno iini in.u'.o up .\nin‘ iniiid I would liko 
to lia\o you tak(> it undor ('oiisidoraiion. 

]\Ir. RnA( K. riidorstaiid that it is noi iny idoji to tt‘> and aid a low iinniniimi. 
lloHAia. Don't these iieojile who work in those ilifi'erent hi anches—don t 
they ha\e to live? 

Mr. lli.Ai'K. Don’t jiUiee the niiniimini so liiali Huit it will w(U‘k a haidship 
on the aiii’ls. 

Mis. Uoiivni. I don’t tliiiik it is soma to. You said it took llirt‘(‘ wi'eks to 
learn this trade d'h(‘ nianufact iiriu- would know whetiau- a an 1 would l>e aii 
operator in four w’eeks, at the nio.st, and I think the ajipri'nl ici'shij) period would 
Hot lia\(‘ to lie o\t'r (our weeks. 

Mr. I5 i.\( K. Dm eould tell in f«mr wi'eks whether slu' would lie .in opeiator. 

Mr KiiAi sF. I slioiild say that (he and '^lio eonii'S to Mr Jdaek lor a jiosilioii 
for a short tma' eoau's from (ln‘ .solicitation of (lie niotlau’ and sets lielp from 
the family, hut at tlie end of six months she is a iadp to the famiU herself, 
d'lie lii'ads of familu'S .sonudina's coiiu* to na‘ ,se(*kina eiiii»lo> numf for tluur 
daiiahters, sa.vtna they aie not aide to earn (uiouah moiii“> (o support the 
famil,\, and appiuil to nu‘ to tind soiumlima t<u (he ilauahter to do Slu' is 
oii(> ()i tli(‘ tannly unit, and altm* a li'w mouths is ahh' to eonlrihuU' soiiiellima 
toward (he sup]iort of tlu' family. 

Mrs. lloHAiii. If her lather is aiMna liei her hoard she is no lielji to (he 
family 

Mr, KiavrsK. She is a help as Iona as sh<‘ la mas .'sh Ikuih' lo (he falluT, 

Mr, r.iAi K. A aiii should not he paid an\ iiiok' than she earns I w'ouhl 
liki' to havi' not les.s than thiiM' iiioidhs in whnli a and should yet pist what 
slu' earns. I think a reasonable waai* for tla‘ heamner would hi* if() (or the 
first wi'c'k, $0 and what sIu' earns tor tlu' s<m ond wi'ck. $d and whal slu' luirns 
for llu‘ third wis'k. d’iu‘ next threi* months she should aet .'fl tier day and wdiut 
slu' (sirns, and alli'r that sla^ should i'ec(>i\(‘ tlu‘ mminiiim. 

Mis UoTiMii. 1 think m.\s(df tliat would Ih^ a aood plan 

Mr T’.i A( K You know (hat widi (li(‘ coinpetKmii we ha\i* with (he outside 
woild wo ean'( raise our pii'ct'w ork. 

.Mr. SxYia K. I think we n<‘ed a nsisonahh' minimum waa*' diiima (1 h‘ period 
(d ai)]i: “lit iceship, and do \ou tlnnk i( would woik all naht on ihis shdiiia 
seah‘? 

i\Ir. ItiACK 1 am sure that would work to advaidaae loi u\ej- od per <en( of 
them at h'ast. 

.Mr. iM.MPiN. T think from what .\ou sa\, .Mi r.Iack, that ,\ou are ratluu* 
opjiosed to Prof Ki'rn’s pioposition I wouhl pist like to ask \<m wladln'r .\ou 
do not think tlnu'e is some eoinpimsat ion if tin* lU'w nianufaeturer would ael 
the mrls al (he hesi pmuod of thi'ir li\(s, d'hat niiaht eoinja'iisate (lumi lor the 
shorlmsss of time they would have tliem. Suppose \ou t.ike (hem at lo or 1(» 
years of aye, tf you tak(‘ (limn after they ha\i‘ jaissed IS years id' aae (he 
pm 10(1 of adaptation is surely tiassed. 

Mr. ]^l-\(l^ T think takiiu; (hem al (la' jK'iiod id' aue .\ou S]M‘ak of would 
he an ad\an(aae. Me tmd llie ands h'arn mor(‘ leadily at KI Hum a( 20 viaiis of 
aae. W'e ^\ant the and^ ha\<' iieM'r ('arm'd an\thma. \Vo never hiri' a 

luundiy and to work in our iaetories, as it is a ddferi'id kind <d work altoa'dlim'. 
1 e.'in't S('e wduu’e this ])art-tmi(' Sfdioid would woik to advaidaae. 

Pnd’. KiaiN. \ belie\(' that .\our dillicully is (hal you don't umU'rstaiid (he 
situation. 1 ean't think you want a aiil at 1S who has ln'en driltma ai’ouml 
instead of a ai»d at 1 t or lo who is pist out o( s( hool and w ho has to continue to 
ao (o school one day out o( (*a(‘h wei'iv. You an* amna (o know at tlu' ('iid ol oiu‘ 
or tw'o yi'Mi's wh('th(*r tlie aol is aoina to liecoim' csjieciall.v a^od d'lu' a'i‘1 may 
decide (lurina this time that this industry is not tlu' thma siie wants to do. 

I\tr Pl\('K. 1 ean't aai’ee wd(h >ou. I’roltnsor 

Prof. Kkkn. There is a part-tmu' ( »MiiMU'at ion lu'lwei'ii (lu* industry and (la* 
seh(w)l. 

Mr. Bla(’K. The tirsf thiiiir a and comes in we h'.ich lu'r (o (hi-ead (he ma- 
ehiiH' Then to run the machine Shi' knows tlu' whole thmu in two or tlin'i* 
(lavs Then, as T said hi'fori', it is jus( a matti'i* (d prai'tici' to aet uji spia'd. 
I lio not think those thinas can he tanaht in th(» .schoids. 

Prof. Kkkn. Nohody is aoiiia to ti'ach (hose thinas to her hut you Mh' uvo 
sirniily increasina her aeneral intellla(‘nc(‘ 

Snydkii It is a fact tliat in aii.\ dean'<» that wi' can incri'asi' our mmdal 
iiitolliaenee, .just to that extent she i‘5 able to si>eed up her machine. You were 
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six'jiluii;:: of tliis ;;iil you (‘iiiploy ul $1S ptM' (‘(‘Iv to touch o(licioiK\\ to tlio y'irl?5 — 
is it not solf-iiitoi-ovt on .\ou)‘ i)art? 

Mr. l»i \( K. It is puiM'ly solti'^luioss. 

Mr. S^^nl i{. 'riu' inoro (‘dicicMit tlu' ^irl is tlio iiioiu' })ro(itHl)lo for yt u. 

liirs. lloisAiK. Did you say that yoti furnishod fr('(‘ IuiicIh's for llu* ;;lrls? 

Mr. P»i \( K'. Xo; tlu‘\ pay tor tluaii. II is a Cdopc'ra 1 1 \ (> i)laii. 

l\[rs. lioiniH. Don’t ^ou charj .^0 enough for the iikmIs so \ ou yad (Miou^di to 
pay tli(^ cookV 

Mr. f’>i \( i<. \\’(' ju^t (har^o onouydi to i>ay oviiou";!'^ 

Jlr. You an' not yid ]>ropar(‘(l to mvi' thia conf('i-onco tlu* amount 

nocc'ssary to maintain one of your ^irls docontly and lu'althfully ? That is what 
wo an' h(M'(' for 

Air !>[ \CK, I know it is. T don’t liko to lix that for this naison : Supjioso a 
?j:ir! IS ('XfH'riiMK o<l in candy makinya TIu' minimum ^\ay:(‘ is $7.. AO, but busi- 
iioss IS dull, ’’riio small place can not take that ij:irl and slu' must thoroforo bo 
without work alloitidluu*. 

Air. Swmat \V(‘ ai“(‘ comiiollod lo considm* tlu‘ (pioslion of tlu' amount. Tan 
she liv(‘ on .$7. no jkm' wTok? 

Air. Di \('K. Slu' can li\o for a whiby 

Air. SN>m i!. l.ct nu‘ a^k >(»u if it is fair lo la\ niu<h siia'ss on llio “ Ifno-liat 
jj:irl.'’ SIk' may b(' willin;i: to scrimp holfsi'lf on underwear in oiah'r to lier 
liats. 

Air. AlAinix. In making up onr repoit thcie wish* I'xln'im'lx bmh (‘slimati's 
and (‘Xl riMiK'ly low (‘stimales which wm’o thrown out. For iiislaiici', an.Ntliin^ 
undm* .'f.'lOO was not ri'tm'siuitat ive ami sonu* wiaa' as hmdi as $S00 and .$000, 
wliich w ('!’(' not n'liresimtativc*. 

Air. Ill ACK. All I ask for .xou to do is to b<‘ fair to the women <miii)1o.\ isl 
and to tlu‘ <'miilou'rs. 

Air. Fi M \so\. I woiihl lik(‘ to y:<d a litth' information. 'Fla'i’e is no necessity 
of ns ^"oiiid oulsido tlu' scojx* of this a<‘l. T would like lo uaid on jiaiu' 101, 
ptiraitraph 2, which sa\ s : 

“It shall be unlawful to ('iiipIoy woiihmi or minors in any industry or occil- 
I'ation within th(‘ Stab' of Washinydoii under comlitions of labor detrimental to 
their luxiltli or morals: and it shall Ix' unlawful lo (*mi)loy wamien worlo'rs iu 
any indusiry within llu' Slate of Washimtton at wa^es whiidi are not adeiiuate 
for tlieii* maintenance.” 

Has this comniissiou «:ot any aulhorily or ri^ht to fix a wade for aiiprentices 
h'ss than is jiroNided hy that paradraphV If this commission has no ridht under 
the linv to considi'i* an ai>])renl ici'shiji w .‘me, hd’s then pass on to what llu* law 
says w(' shall consider. Wi' an‘ to coiishhT a w'ado tliat wall bi' necessary to 
support a dii’l in a decent tind healthful way. 

'TiH' (’hmhmw. I wi'-li to diisM't .\ou to si'ction 12. jia'di' Ido. which rcaids : 

“ For any m-cupation in which a minimum rail' has bei'ii ('stablislKMl the com- 
mission. throudh its seendary. may issue' to a woman i)h.\sically def('cti\e or 
cripph'd by aye or otherwise, or to an appri'iitici' in sucii class of emiiloyment 
or (X'cupation as usually ri'quires to Ix' h'ariK'd by ajipn'utices, a special lici'usi' 
authori/.ind the <'nij)lo\ nx'iit of sm-h li<*ens(H' for a waae less than the ledal 
minimum wadi'; ami tin* comniissiou shall ti\ the minimum waye for said fierson, 
such sjiecial license to be issiu'd only in such cases as the commission may do- 
cld(' th(' saiiK' is applied for in dood faith and that such licensi' for apprentices 
shall be in force for such leudth of time as the said commission shall decide and 
deti'rmine is ]iroper.“ ' 

AVe hay(' already made a rulliid with n'fereiK'c to atiprentiies In nu'rcantile 
cstablishiiH'nts. AVhlle that ruliiid stati's that it will Ix' the ixilicy of the com- 
mission to issue apiirentiex's’ licenses, if it Is necessary we haye the authority 
to extend the ix'i’iod of apprenticeship. If w’e find it necessary to make a special 
inyeslidation of a particular case, w’o haye that i)riyil(‘de. 

Air. Kiiat'se. AVe an' not here to discuss the apprenticeshi]) (piestion, are we? 

The rir\ii{M\N. No; but we wanild like to be enlidhb'iu'd on that question. 

Mr. SxYDEK. I w’ould say lliat undoubtedly si'ctions 2 and 13 must be construed 
todether. 

AIiv Fexlasox. T w'ant to speak from the point of com]>ensation that an em- 
jiloyee should receive durind the apprenticesliip period that this commission 
niidht fix. Now’, I want to briud out this point a little clearer, that Air. 
Black tou(‘h(‘<l on. In Air. Sawyer’s address this morniud before he finished 
the lady in the center asked this question : Sliniild the employee.s, the dlrls, be 
compelled to stand*the burden of the Inexperienced enftiloyer. In other words, 
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if tlu^ or starts out in n small wa.\ sliould tlio oiui)loy ('0 1k' coiiiix 

to work lor a low wa^o in ordor that tlio omphwor miuhl do l)usiiit's>, m tliat 
Avay. Mr. Sawyer did)Tt seem willin^^ to answer that. I want to say “ no.” I 
want to lake tlie otlier side, the side of the inellieiiMit t‘in]>lo\ ('e. Ih're is a ^irl 
or ho.\ that tin* proDvssor is Roin;^ t«) send out from the s( hool to work in those 
industries. The hoy or plrl has had no experienee; they know nolhinir. I 
snhinit that it would not he fair to compel the mamifaetnrer to pay that inex- 
p(a’ienc('(l emjdo^ee a wa;t«‘ eipn valent to the mimimim A\aue that >on ])ropose to 
estahlisli. ITuU'r a pi(M-e-work projxjsition I ladieve it W(Uild la' fair and j\ist 
that th('r(‘ slionld he no wai^i' ('stahlished for the appr(‘nti('(‘s. we will say. for 
a laa’iod of (Id days. The appreidiee should then ircd what he earns ^riien, 
art(‘r that 1 think there should la' a ri'asiuiahh' minimum \\a;^('. We will say 
at 1h(' ('ud of four months Iht'y shouhl receive the minimum wa^e, and at the 
('lul of tlu' tirst sixty days shouh! j^('t .'fl per day. 

;Mr. Sn'YDKk. Is tlu're not this dilD'ia'nce la'lw<>en the two pi’opositions that 
hav(' las'ii hrou;j:ht up, namedly, ^frs. Itohair has la't'u !msw(‘r('d hy \ou that the 
eniplou'e should not hav<‘ to hear the fadure of tla* emii’oyei’, hut that it 
woidd he all layht for la'i* to share in tla' r<“>ponsd)ih( v il ^ta* had a share in 
tlu' la'suUs that wo\ihl come with suc<-ess that ndudd c<»na‘ lat(‘r on? 

IMr. Fkni \sox. TLave you (*ver employed any men or mils? 

Mr. Snadktu Yes, sir. 

I\lr. Fkxlason. AVell tlien. you know what tla'se aontlena'n say to he true. 
Here is the head of a fanniy — the hushand lost his joh or is sick. Tla' wife' 
eona's dowui and makes application for a joh: in'rliajis jii^t w.anis to sta.\ lonj' 
enough to make ('xpi'iises until lu'r hushand is w<'ll or hack to w'ork. Or per- 
ha])s a trirl yill come and just want to etirn enou-jh to huv a new drc'ss or hat. 
After working two or three' wee'ks slu' h'ave's In etrder to protc'ct the ('inployers 
from just such ]a'oi)le I think tliat for the first dd days at k'li'^t there should he 
no minimum set for the' aiiprenti<<' to r('c<‘i\<'. Afti'r that time (hore should he 
a warn', hi'cause the jj:irl or woman who w’ould <‘ona‘ down and stick it out that 
lonm she dese'i've'd a position. 

ddie (hmiiM AN. You are' spe'akiiu^ of pie'e-eweu ke'rs emly, are you not? 

Mr. Fkxlason. AVe' start m at .^1.25 and all at least at .$l a day, hut they 
all A\aut ' > do ])ie'e*('work riyht away, la'caiise' tlie'y can make' more. 1 think for 
a elay propfsiliein the tirst (Id <la\s would la' a re^-oiiahh' lime for an a])i)rentice. 

Mr. Ue)Nsr\NTiNU Mr. Uhairm.in, may 1 ha\e' the thaer? 

The UiTMiUArAN. Ye's; you may. 

Mr. CeiNSTAN iTXK. 1 waut to say that tlu're is noihinji hut honest desire on 
the part of the emiiloycrs to ceaipe'rate' with the' e'lnplo.A e'e's. Tins moi'uiiu; the 
conve'i-sation w\as almeist entir«'ly on the' (jue*siion of competitieui, and particu- 
larly to call the attention of the me'iuhers of the' commission to this fact You 
will lind more intere'st in the conuie't it ion epie'siion at this (‘onf('re'ne*e, pe'rhaps, 
than will he shown at any eif the' edhe'i* e-oiiit're'iK os. Our e-losi'st e*om])et ition is 
w'ith the Slate eif Or('L>em. nire'e-tl.v e'a^t of us we' have little' e'one)e'tit ion until 
we reae'h the Twin Fities Se*ulh of us we' strike' the' manufae-turers of Port- 
land. I'here they have lixeNl the minimum at .'fS (U feu* the' State' eif Ore'mm. 
That alleiws them to work the ttH'ls 7)4 heuirs as aaainst -18 hours in the' Stale 
of Mhishington. At the' same ratio e>f nine' hours as amdost e'iaht in this State', 
the rate of W’ages in the Slater e>f AVashin^don as ceuniiared with Oreyon ouLcht 
te) he .$7.68. I have eiue jaiint I weuild like' te) hriiui: te) .a our atte'ution. Sujipeise' 
yeai do lix a minimum A\aae' in the Stale of $7 68 as auainst $8 64 in Oremm, 
even at that the Stale of Ore'mufs manufae-turers A\ill have' a ele':j:ree of ael- 
vautaji:e over the State of A\Tishinf;tem. AVhih' his maximum lieuirs per week 
may imt exce'Od 54, he is alleove'el te) Aveu’k the 'j^irl as much as 10 hours per 
day. pre)vielinp;, hoAvever, that the Imurs iier Ave'Ok elo not exe-t'eel .54. It means 
that the manufacturer may take and llue-tuale' his heeurs. It means he' may 
Avork the j^irl 8, t), or 10 Imurs for three sue-e-ee'eliuK elavs, or he may woi*k them 
10, 0, or 8 hours for three days. He can start at a le)w point and AVork to the 
peak point, or he can Avork his 1ore-e a little lu'UAle'r in onU'r te) get eeiil his 
en*ders. In AVashingteui aa’o are linnteel to eight heuirs per elay. 

I think that is all I have to say, and I A\*ant to thank yeui for the privilege of 
the floor. AVhile I am ne)t an employer e>f luhe)r to any large' exte'iit, 1 am cein- 
stantly throAvn Avith them, as T am their secretary. AVdien the minimum-wage 
bill AA*as brought before the legi.shiture no effort Avas maele te) elefemt the jiassage 
e)f the minimum-Avage hiAV for AAmnien. It is to the credit of the empleiyers of 
the State that they Avere yreead-minded e'nough to not try te) elefeat it. I Avish 
you Avould bear the competition (piestlon in your minds and the effee-t that a 
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hij;li iiiiiiiimiiii would lia\o uijoii tlu- AH lu” iiioNO'! of pi’o<;i‘e';> imi^ 

ru‘c(‘s<;nrily daniaua' but w(‘ waul to tako oaru of the ^irN. I thaiil 

you. 

Mrs. Young. Mr. rhairiuaii, iua\ I lia\a‘ llu* Hour? 

Tli(‘ (HiAiiiifAN. Yes, Mrs. Youtia. 

Mrs. Young, liaviu},^ l)e(Mi in toiuli with the puhlie-.sehool work tor tlie las 
HO .\('ars, T have lookial into this matter quite thorou;^dily. I heartily approve' o: 
IIh' eooja'ral ion of tlie m.-imifaelun'r and llu' ediieator.s. 

You a^;roe on a ceiHain minimum w’ajiO that is all riyht for the lime Ix'iiia 
hut IIk' mc'ii ai'(‘ poiuLC to iiu k out llu* t!:irl who is the most ('Hicieut. d'lu' i;ir 
that can not eoiut' up to the staiidaial must ;i:o to some' otlie'i* oe'eai|)al ieui 

I say ^o^■atle)nal training is ^eiiu^ to eeime to our schoeds in the' iie'xt >e'ai 
You liave tei tala' intei eemsideratieui <*tlieie'Ue-y. Ye»u must s(‘L:,re‘aa te* tie' ^ork 
aiiel i;et the'iii starte'el riLrht ; the' manufaedurer is not aoiuu to. 

Mrs. Muir. I weeiihl like' to know if this woman is a manutae't ure'r or ai 
empleiyeeV 

Mrs. Young. 1 am lU'ilhe'i* 1 am a woim.ii due' lu <'oo(»e'i'al loii ; that is al 
we ask. T thank y<'U 

(Ml’. Meietre', e»f the' Sinekane' I >ry (loexls ( 'o. ) 

Mr. MeieiKh; Xlie' laely whee Just spoke' has yd\en >e)ii my senlinieiits e'vaetiv 
aIthoui;h I may neit he' able' te) e'xpre'ss m\self as e-le'aily. Xdiere' aie aheuit 401 
emple)>e'e' in our iiartmular hue' in the Stale* ot Waslun.uton. Most of the point 
that I'haei e'vpe'ede'el te> discuss lune* he'e'ii e/eiN e're'el by the nianut ae-t ure'i’s ]»res('nt 
I lu'urtilj be'liove' in fair Justice tee the' yirls. but I think we- will be eloina he'i- ai 
injustic(*'b.\ ])lacinp' the wa.ue toe> hia:h. If sIk' can not come up to the minimuiii 
the emplewer will not ke'e*]) lu'r Has tlie* Slate provleleel a wa\ to prote'e-t flu 

pdrl? I lu'ne hael ^drls e-eeme tei me' leer e'mpleeyme'iit who liave* bee'll failure's e'lse^ 

wlu're anel have be'e'U abb' to ;;i\e' the'iii e'mpleeyme'iit at a low waue* Mb' aN 
have a number of olel laelie's whee are' e'arniny $0 anel pe'r we'e'k. It is me're'l.’ 

an ae-t of chanty feer us tee ke'ej) tlu'se* eehl laelie'S, anel if this luininuiiu is se* 

teeo hip'll, what is to be'e-eeme' of the'se* ine'Hie'ie'nt p'irls anel olel w'onien*^ T ha\' 
eoinjeare'e! the' ja'ie’e eel s<eme' eel eeiir line's (e| weerk with eefhe'is in the* same* biisi 
iie'ss. In some* eaise's th<*y are* leewe'r. but, as a p'e'ne*ral rule*, em an ave'rape*, the* 
are about (filial, Xhe* Spokane' Di-y (Joeeels do. elee neet pay w ape'S sue h as som 
plrls Hunk tlie'.v lU'e'il, but, let me' ask. h<ew cemlel a busiih'ss as larpe as th 
Spokane* Dry deeeiels e\e'r re'ae'h this leoint eef sue'ce'ss in life if the'y eliel no 
tre'at the'ir eniiileeve'e'S fair? I elee neet say it in anv beeastinp manner, but th 
Speekane Dr.N deeoels dee. anel its alliliat leeiis are' the larpe'st me‘re*antile e'stablis! 
iiu'iit een the I’acitie' deeast 

Mrs. KeaiAiii. I wouhl like tee ask .\e.u if meest eef yeeiir t'lnphiye'e's are* not ni,ii 
rie'el weenu'U? 

^Ir. MeeoiiK. 1 e’eeulel neet answe'r that epie'slion inte'llipe'nl ly. I eleen't kno\ 
wlH'ther tlu'.v have husbauels or met. While* it may neet be* fair to the* man in 
women, we' try lee pive* weerk' tee tiie* pirl that is se*! 1-suppeei‘t inp. Sonu'linie's em, 
elitieelis will inlhie'lle'e' us eetlu'l wise*. Suppeese* a Weeman CeellH'S tee us feer Weerk 
anel she has hael a bet eef e'Xpe'iie'iie e* ; she* is marrie'el; a pirl e-eeme'S tee us at tli 
same' time' as an ine'\pe'rie'ne-e*el e b'rk We* hiie* the* marrieel weeman in that e ase 

IMi'S. ReeHViu. If a pirl e-anu' tee men that was se*! f-suppeerl inp anel elidn'l ha\ 
expe'i’iene'e', anel a weeman came* tee \eeu at the* same* time* whee elieln’t have tee siq 
])eert herse'lf, but whee hael e'xpe'rie'iie e*. weeiibl >eeu pive lerefe're'Ue'e to the* se'll 
supieeertinp weeiiK'n*^ 

Mr. MoeeuK. If we* we're* in me hurry to pe't eeut a bip bet eef weerk, we weeiif 
liire* the ine'X[eerie'ne-e'el se*lf-suiepeerl mp weeman. 

Mr. Khat’sk. If yeeu kiU'W’ the e'Xpe'rie'iice was e'qual, yeeu weeubl pive* the sinpl 
pirl the* ieeb? 

Mr. FKMAseeN MHuit is .Neeur re'aseen feer pivinp the se'll -supportinp pirl tli 
pre'fere'ue'e'V 

IMr. MeeoKK. Deer the* re'aseen that she* has a hareler time* tee pe*l abetip in Hie 

Mrs. lleeuMU. What is the ivason that you can't pet ex'pe'rie'uced he'lp in you 
line* eef weerk? 

Mr. MeMeHK. I eleen’t kneew as 1 eaii answe*r that eiiu'stion Xh(' ('X'perie'ni'e* 
help (bee's neet seeuii tee come to Spokane A person don't think of pettinp eetT th 
train llu're' wlu'ii coiuinp out fnem the* East The'y eleen't kmew what a eit> w 
have. 

Mrs, RoBAiii. Yeeu Imve advertis'd fe)r pirN in Taceema, have you not? 

Mr. Mookk. Ye's; but I don’t know eel any we e\er peet fre-ni there. The niai 
anel \ital iKunt tfcai I Iwpe jou will consider is tlie cbiiipetitlou. I don’t tliin 
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this c<)nr(n-oiic(‘ is ^oin^- to fix ji rsito Ihnl l(» hurl the Spokuiu' \)\y 

Goo<ls ('o., but it a Infill niiiuiniini Wiii^c is ti\o<l it coitniiily iiu'uns tliat wo 
luuimfuctiirors aiv goiU )4 to work to ^U‘t tlu* most uthcuMit an’ls \\t> can mM. In 
view of till' fact of the minimum wa^e that is ^mliij; into ('rtcct, oiu' (lepartiiuail, 
stori' in Seattle has laid otT 15 i*irls. 1 (‘an not ao on record as to that, hut 
I lieard it 

I\l(. Lknf.ason. Do you know what the average waue is tliat the SiHikaia* 
Dr\ (toods ( \). na.NS? 

Mr. Aiooiu. T wouldn't likt‘ to un nn'ord as to that, but 1 think the places 
paid aie about tlie same as Air. lUack’s, as <*ur business is .'Nomi'what similar. 
I would like to ask this coufma'iici' what is iroim; to determine the experieius'd 
help \\’(‘ lia\(‘ had ;;nls come to us that ha\e had thri'e or four yiairs’ (‘Xpmi- 
ence in othei- jilacc's and we ha\e had to biaaik tlusii in in oui" business. \\ bat 
is itoinji; to (hdermiue (‘XjierienciMt heljiV 

Mr S^^l^rK. Am' .\ou pii'pared now to ;;i\e us an (‘stimale of tlu' amount that 
would b(‘ adiMpiafi' lor a ttirl to live ilecisdly and healthfully on, Mr. Moore? 

Mr Mooiu, I am not as there h<iM“ Iteeii no bhiiiks r(‘a« lied my hands from 
tlu' commission in our <‘st.iblishmeut about 5 uirls out ot hi tilled out the 
blanks and (iinu'd in th»' (‘stim.ites They said tluA ’‘''eri' satislied and didn't 
W'ant (o mix up with the hiw U is tine that we were jia.mm;' oiu' mrl SIO inn- 
wt'ek and she twined in bm* wi'ekly e.iiiuuas to this <-ominission at .$7 50. 
Anolla'r mrl liad beim aeltin;; lor lh(‘ ikisI four mouths .$10 (iS [ler week, and she 
also turiK'd in her aMwaee eaiuina al .$7.50 

Miss UoisiK. Do >oii know' if thi'se ^irls li\e at hoiiu*? 

Mr, Mooia:. I think om* li\ed at hmue. but i don't know' about the other. 

.Miss FoisiK Pel haps (lu‘y wime liMiie: at lioiiu* and dnl md h, indie their own 
moiu\\. \\ hat do ^ou thin’v a mrl should hav<‘ to liv(‘ di'ccmtly and in I'omlort'^ 

.Mr. .Mooia: 1 am not pia^paii'd to say th.it. 

'file (hi \ii:m \n. I bihnwi^ tln‘s(^ amirlemmi will be abl(‘ to };iv(‘ us some opinion 
in remird to that (piestioii when w<‘ take it u|i item b\ itimi. 

.Mis UoiiMi: (’oiiUlii’t tlu' m'lillenian tell us what 1 k' thinks his sisli'r ou^lit 
to in ord('r to b\(‘ decmitly and lu'a It li fully ? 

.Mr Alooin* 1 am sorr\ to sa> I lia\e no sistm’ 

.Mrs. PouMK. I bee .\our pardon. Did vou sa.\ .\ou only emiilo.N 0.5 employei's? 

Mr. M.'oiw: Someliiiies we iiin nji to ab<uit bO 

Mr. 1)' a;. It don't seem as it we a<“t au\wh(M-(‘ by this soil of conversation, 
and I belu’Vi' that tlw'si' ]K'oph' mmht to tint down to luisiness. 

Mr, W'liaiv.MS. I would lik'i* to ha\e a litih‘ more to say. 

Th(‘ (hJviiiMAX. W'o an' waiting: tor tin's** m'nlh'iiieii who are coiniii;; on tin* 
d 50 train; in the meaiitinu* \ou nia.\ prou'cd it \ou wish to. 

Air. \Vii ia\.\i.s. I tei'l that we ari' mwna; to be justly <l(*alt with ; that the tliiiia; 
that ouaht to be consiiU'n'd, as f.ir as we an' (‘onct'rin'il, is the sum that has 
bei'ii lixcal 111 Oremm, .$S01; also that tlu'> ha\e a niiu'-hour law. I belu'\e 
that if a airl is ••areful she can maintain lu'rsi'lf on .$7 08 per weidc. 

Mr Sx\iuu. A\h!l > on la* williiu!: to take oin' of tin's** form blanks, No. 4, and 
indicate wnat >( u think it would <‘ost a mrl to live on? 

.Mr. Wii.i ixMS. T ba\(‘ not looki'd into the ditli'rent iti'ins of cost. 

Mrs. Poima. In 1\ic*)ma there is no t^irl who can a furnisliod room for 
less than .$8 per month. 

Mr. Wiiiav.MS. If the commission want to make a bittli minimum wap' they 
should pro\ nU' some way lor tin' a;irls who will be thrown out ol ('nij)lo,\ nn'iil . 

Airs. JtoHMU. 1 understand that the minimum wage is a wajte that a yirl (am 
live (haa'utly and lu'altlifiilly on. 

Mr. 1*1 \.('K. It is a wayi' lli.it will ]>rotect them until tlu'y can iiiaki' mor(‘ 
money. She lias no hnsin("^s liviny down town In a steam-heated hotel. 

Mrs. UoBxia. What is a y:lil .m>iim b> do that has no home? 

Mrs. L\wtox. Iu Sjiokaiu' it m not xt'iy ('Msy for a .uirl to yet into lamilies. T 
have had about live gears’ ('xiierii'inv, and tin' least a yirl can live on is .$1) 
or $1d pi'i’ W('ek W(‘ hav(' to d('pri\(' ourseht's of lots of thinys evi'ii tln'ii. 
AVhatevi'r amusi'inents ^^ou yet >ou have to yi't from your friends. 

Air. Dlacic. What dot's a yirl ('Xpect from a minimum waye. 'fhis is just a 
wayt' to proteet the yirl until she can mak(‘ more money. 

Aliss Foisin. Do you kiuwv of any plate in St'atlle wlu're a yirl c.in yt'l a room 
under .$5? 

Airs. UoHMR There Is not a honrdlny hoiist' that .\ou would want any ef 
your yirls to live in. Air. Black. Would such a boaixliiiy houst' help u yirl 
morally and physically?# 
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Afi- F’r \( K. 1 think th(‘r«‘ nro ^ninn rn^pnctahh' ])la(*ns uliorn a fjjlrl can room 
for loss (lian $2 jx'r week. "Pliere is a ])lace out near Ihillard where they would 
1 k‘ v('ry ^dad to t^et ^drls. I know of a place w'here' they would take a miniher 
of ^prls; tlH'y liave, in fa<‘t, a nuinher of university Kh’ls there who help with 
tin* woi-k to pay for i)art of their hoard. 

Mr. M\i{\i.\. Ts there not a dilfer(*nce between the ^irl from the university, 
who is usin;^: lu'r mind all day and th(‘n (hnn^ ph^\sieal work in the ('vening, 
and the girl who works eight hours in a factory? 

Mr. Kiursn. Y(*s; that is true. Last Friday a lady said to me, “I have a 
fri(*nd coming from Chicago who is an (‘\p(*rienc(‘d chocolate <llpper; can you 
giv<? her emj)loyment? ” 1 said, “You bet I can." Tlu*re is no (piestion about 

tin* e\p('rienc(*d lu'lp g(‘tting work; it is the inexperii'iiced tliat we must look 
after. 

Mrs. Fi)\ia,. !)<) >ou mak»* an obji'cl »»r hiring a girl that lives at iiorne? 

Mr. Kr\i si:. A\’e m.iki* a jirailici* ol i(. 

Mrs. Ldm.i.. AVliyV 

]Mr. Kiursi;. On account of tin* moral sick* of it. 

Mrs. Fdai L. Is tin* parent contrilmting partly to the support of the child? 

Mr. Kiim'sk. No; 1 don’t think so Ik'rliaps tin* girl has ih'M'i* work(*d 
b(*fore, but lu'r fatlier is not alile to sniiport all of the family of ti\e or six. 
'Pin* iiiinnte tins girl helps to support herself or bu\s hei' clotlu's slu* is a dis- 
tinct bi'iu'lit to h(‘r family. 

Mrs. lion Mil. She doi'sn’t suiiport lu'rself unless she pa.>s lu'r board. If 
she jiaid lu'r board, .$4 p(*r w('(‘k, and tlu'ii her room, liow could she clotln* 
hersi'H V 

Mr. Kii.M’si:. I said that tin* minute* she is buying her clotlu'S she is a lu*lp 
to tin* famil.\. Ferhaps at tiu* end ot tin* .\(‘ar slu* is sel f -.support ing 

4'lu* ( 'iLviKM.w. Are* .nou spe*aking of the* minor? 

Mr. Kiimsi:. 1 am siH*aking of the* axe'rage* girl that eome*s to ns. 

Miss Foisii:. Ma.\ T ask the* projioriioii of t inie‘-weirke'rs that you have*? 

JMr. Kit M si:, W’e* h:t\e possibly S."! jx'r ee'iit pie'e'e*worke'rs. We* sttirt the* girls 
in now' at $(> jie’r we*e*k 1 tak»* it tlnil .\ou tire* eme* of the* best opertitors in the* 
Slate in your line* eif biisiiu'ss. At letist I h:i\e* lu'ard tlait. 

Miss Foisin, Tlnit was simply a coinprnne'iit. 

Mr, Fent.ason. Two ye*ars ago I was in Ne‘W York City. 1 liad hearel .so 
much jihemt (he ti'ni'iiieiit distrie l (hat 1 went elow n into the* lu'w Howe*rv dis- 
trie't, and this is wluit 1 stiw : 1 saw thousands tinel (honsaiids of little e'lnhlren 
sitting out in the* side-wtilks, ;ind of till (he* ele'gre*eliition I e‘\(‘r saw it was tlu're*. 
If we* ha\e to htive* industiie*s that will bring that edass eif ])e‘ople*, I hoiie to 
CeMl that we elem’t ge't the*m. ''Plu're* is one* thing about the cost of living — the 
beiiird fe»r girls. We tire* tr.Miig to e-ombine* two things in eme*. AVe ha\e te) mee*t 
a ('onditlon we* are* afraid to e-oiiu* e>ut aiul sa\ what it costs a girl to li\e* em — to 
li\e away from home'. A'oii talk' about the* glil bei.irding for .'f t jier w’e*e*k ; it 
has be'en my (*xpe'rie'nce that the* aNe*rage* t.imil.v elon't want girls to beiard. I 
put my boarel abeiiit $7 ]K>r wevk, I ehni’t think it peissihle* to get beiarel feir 
le*ss than $(5 j)(*r we'e*k. 1 elon’t think it e-aii be* eloiu*. Of e-ourse*. ,^oll have to 
consiel(*r etlicieiie-y, but a giil can’t li\e* ele‘e‘e*n(ly on less than $12 per week. 
If the girl is going to li\e‘ ineU‘pe'nd(*ntly it will e-ost her at le'ust $10 per wee*k. 
F>ut the epie'stiem is, AA'ill the* iii<lus(rie*s of the* Slate* .stanel a liiinimum of $10 
pe*r wee*k. 'J’hat is really what tlu'y ought te> ha\e*. 

Mr. S.NYDhU. I weeiilel like* te) suggest that we i»e)ssibly may saxe time if all 
the>se fremi wheaii we (*\i)e*e4 to re*e'e*n(* (*stlma(e‘S eiC the anumiit upein which a 
girl e*an ll\e* weiulel till the*st‘ blanks. 

]\Ir. FKiNi.AseiN. I wouhl like to he*ar from the ladie*s eiii the other siele of 
the* henise. \A'e* are the* (*niplei.\ e*rs ; .xem are* the* e*mple»,\ e*e*,s, anil you are asking 
for se)me*(hing. ^Maybe we* e-an me*e't >our re*(iue*st witlieiut any trouble. 

Mrs. Lxw'ion. I woulel like to say that I ke*i)t house* for about live years; 
my sister and 1 lixe'el togetlu'r. AVe hael a room which cost us $10 per month, 
anel we founel that we conhln’t li\e on h*.ss than $10 jie'i* week. 

Mr. IvKArsi:. Yeair wage*s we*re more than $10 pe'r w’t‘e*k? 

Mrs. LAwreiN. 1 starle*d in at $4 anel weirked for six months at that. We 
<lid our own w’ashing anel ceioking, and we founel that we couldn’t live on less 
than $10 ])er w'e*ek, AW* also elid our owm sewing. 

Mr. IviiAirsK. If a fae-teiry we*re give*u to \eai w’hat would you start the girls 
in at ? 

Mrs. Lawton. Knowing the busine'ss as T de), I w’oulel start them ill at $10 
and give the otht^ girls more, as 1 know' the prolit tliat they make. 
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Ml’. KiiAi ^^■hat <'n you know :il>out tlio jti’olitv nf (Ik' ]»ii-.in("<s wl c'ro > mi 
^\ oi-K(m! V 

Tmwiox. 1 know Mliut lio imul for tlio bnMno's.s; wlinf lio nunh' in si\ 
iiKuUlm, and tlio a\1io1o (liin^^C wus told ino in a coiiNc'rsal ion 1 had \\ith him 
KiivrsE. Do you know wliy tho lliloy Dandy (\) failed? 

Mi-s. Tho Hiloy Candy Co. faded hoeauso tlio ownm* wa^ a ( oj:. r 

makm* and (he eandy inak»'r A\a.s a fireek, and <lidn'( know his husiness 

Mr. SwoKR. Did any of lhes(‘ coneeriis fail heeausi' of IIk' heyh waa*-. Iho.v 
jiaid thoir help? 

Mrs. ImwioNT. Kiley’s weri' pa\in" SU) p('r wock whon (Iion lailod. 

'The CiiMKMw Thai is a r(‘lail hiisiiu'ss? 

IMrs. L\\\ton Y('s; hut lh(\v did w hoh'salimx. to(» 

Mr. Winnus. Suppose (hal ininiinuin waite shmihl h(> phnc'd a! '‘‘Id and 
I I'lnploy ."O jiiirls and (hey earn onl\ ST p<‘r woc^k 

^frs. ImwroN. You would hi' \ery loolish to Icoci) them 

IMr. \\iiii\\is. I am ai'ud (he eommission has the ipie'-lmn of api^renl ices 
to settle. I helieve tliat this coinmisvnui with tlii' facts that you liaM* hi'fore 
you ari' wise enmi.ah and just enouaht to aive justice in muir di'eision. Not 
Iona auo a woman came to my factory, she said slu' had two little children 
.ind asIoMl to (‘ftmi' and h'arn llu' trade M'<‘ didn't ha\c a jilaci' for a woman 
<>f that kind thi'ii, hut 1 ha\e been aivina (hat woman littli' hmailis so that 
she (an ao honu' and make dust cajis and si'll llii'in to her friends and thus 
make a little monev. If you are aoina to base a nuniumm waae on what you 
believe is necessary for a woman’s maintenance you will he doina her liaria, 
because businesses are not aoina to hire women that they wnll lose money on. 
You ari' aoina to do an injury that can't be undone to the woman who can’t 
I'ani a hialt minimum waae. 

Ml'. Dviio. Arn't th<»s(‘ < asi's liable to come in too fast for the commis^icn? 
.Mr. MdiM\Ms d’he point 1 am tryina to make is that this commission i«i 
aoina to be Just. 

Mr Symikr. r believe Ibis lommissinn is aoina to be just and aKo that 
this ( onfi'ri'uci' is aoina to be Jm t and that is why I w’ould like to respect- 
full v insist that before IMr. W'illiams leaves us he w’ould be aood enouaht to 
lea\e ^\lth us an estimate to show' us his ideas <»f the cost of Ihina. 

’fill' ( miRww. Ih'fore W'l* complete Ibis acneral disc iission and ao on to the 
(ost of Kvoia. we have two aentlemen wilhiis who Just lame in on thi' train, 
and I will now' call on Mr. IT D I'hsher, of Seattle, who would lik’e to be heard, 

Mr Fimier, T understand that this mei'lina is for the benetit of the female 
waae earners of the State. 1 am in the millinery business, and after our 
uirls si'i'xe thi'ii' apprenticeship they earn from to Slid per wei'k. We 
take these aii'l^^ in and for about four weeks we actually lose monev on every- 
thina they touch All they lan do is line hats As ^ou all well know', no 
two Imts are alike. Each one is individual. We take them in and train 
them so that afterwards they make trimmers for our customers. Eacli setison 
the expei'ienced ones drop out and we ba\e niwv alt’ls all the time. It is 
entirely different from factory work Another tlilna I w'ould like to say is 
that most of the airls Hm* at home, d'he nidlinery schools charae to teach 
a aid for six weeks. Alter the aii'i'-^ lune served their ap]>ren1 iceship and if 
they make trimmers they lan then earn from .$1.') to .^.‘10 jier week. There are 
any numher of ti'immers in this State aettina $'-•■» p<'r week. ^Vhen a ai>’l 
is 'comiietent, and I auess a anad many of your ladies know', it is a question 
of ])rice to act her. for our milinery work is not like ordinary factory work. 
You have to combine colors and have to know' how' to form these shapes to- 
aether. It is individual work. Each hat is an individual thina. If a aid 
is a aood trimmer she soon knows It and can aet a aood waae. The a^'ls 
also lane to develop sp,('(>d. A aid can not learn to be a trimmer in h'ss than 
three seasons. If the minimum waae is placed too hiali ^\c can't take these 
aids in. 

The Dttairm \x. M'hat is the minimum waae that >ou pay now for these 
aids? 

Mr. Fisher. From about $2 to .$0 for the first three seasons The first season 
the waae is about $2, the second season, $in0, and the third season, $0 jier 
^veek for apprentices. 

The Dhaiuman. 'What is a seasonal period? 

I\Ir. Fisher. About Id weeks Thi' tirst 1(5 weeks we pay about $2, the second 
1() weeks. $4.50. and the third 10 weeks, $C, 

Miss Folsie, If a aii'l i"»ft a born milliner can you make one of her? 

S Doc. 415. 04-1— vol 5 24 . 
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Pi.sjiKif. No; a triinnuM* i"! an artist, Ill's! liko a soulpturor 

Miss ForsTK. The want's y<m s|)oko of would iniaiu \t‘ry little to the fi:irl as 
the seasons are so short. 

IVir. l^'isinoa. I know lots of irirls tliat are milliners, that ;io to department 
stoi-es durini! our iiuhT seasons. Others }^o out ami pick IxTries, and in that 
way ttot outdoor (exercise ami also earn a litth* inonej . Tlu\v also ;^a‘t the 
(dii’istmas work afti'r our fall S(‘ason. You will all iirant that millinery is 
hi;j:h as it is. If you had to jiay more money for your hat you wouldn’t like it. 
I understand tlu're is a ix'reentam* ol apprixit ici's allowed in I'adi lactory. 

The (hiAiiiAiAN. ddiat is to he decided by (he commissioiu. 

Mr. t'lMiKii I\lr. Sladaker and 1 thoiutht if w(‘ <ould K"''t 2") per cent for ap- 
jirc'idici's as milinery is soimThin^ that has to be learned. 

d'h(‘ (hiMiiMAN. What does the apprentice do in the interim betwinm these 
seasons'? 

Mr. Fisiiicii. She will ^o to tlie stores and lie a clerk. Oni’ dull season is 
now' whih' j< IS (piite busy in tlu^ stores. 

Mr. M\kvin. How many of tla* mrls stop w'ith makiu.u bandos. 

Mr. FiSHKii. \V(‘ buy them. They put in the linintxs and learn to handle tlie 
matt'rials. 

Miss Foisik. IH) you teach dillinx'ntly than llu‘y t»*a(‘h in tlu‘ millnu'ry stores? 

Mr. FrsjiLu. For a ri'tail store w(‘ have to sell the hats tlu'ix' vi'ry clu'ni). 

''riu' (’nviiiMAN M'lam do thes(‘ airls Ixx'ome ]>rotici(‘nt in llaar work so Unit 
th(‘y can (omuiand a minimum waj.a*? 

Mr. Fisilm!. They shouhl after the third si'uson. 

Till' Chmkman. IHx's the av(‘ra;j:e mrl beconx' proticuMit atti'r the third 
season? 

?dr, Fisnnu. Yes; T think as a aoiu'ral rul(‘. Of coursi', >on must uiuha’stiind 
that the hats chana(‘ iwery si'ason Pm-haps they have' Ixxrn workiiu; on a oer- 
ttiin style of hals and tlu'u the next season tlu* styh‘ is entiiahy ditTerent and 
tlu'.\ luiM' to h'.irii tlx' mwv styles. 

Mr. Mauvin’. You are an artist yourself or .\ou wouldn’t be where you are. 
llow' soon do you discover whetluM’ lh(‘ uirl is coin;; to make a (irolicumt mil- 
liiK'r? 

IMr. Fishku. M'e ouaht to know' in the third month. 

l\rr. Makvix. Wouldn’t it be a kindno^s to tidl lu'r as soon as >ou tind out 
if she will not maki' a minima-? 

Air. Fisiii'.u. Y(‘s. sir. Slu' would b(‘ a loss to us also, and it would be an in- 
justice to her to let h<‘r stay ami be a loss. 

The (hiMiiMAN. You stated that tlu^si* w'ould be a loss to you in the 

be^dnniim', 

Mr. FisiiEU. At first tlu'y can not mak<‘ a cent for us. 

Atr. Mak\tn. If she is a born maims do you disco\ ‘r it after the tirst .season? 

Air. Fishfu. Yes, sir. The trirls usually know their values and we don’t aim 
to k(H'p them dowm. dMiere are outsidi' trimmers wdio don’t really wairk for iis. 
They .just apply to us for w'ork and \\v take them in. They ha\(‘ to know the 
st\ les tor tlu‘ oomlufj: season, so w(‘ tafo lla'in in and (lay tiieni .'fO ix'r wtvk. 
Tlu'y are glad to w'ork for nothing .just to learn th(‘ new' season. During the 
season tlu'y flien earn Sl‘2. if 15, .' 51 S. .S'Jd, or hut they a^k to lx* takmi in 
even if tiiey have to pay for tlie opporl nnily of learning liie mwv season. Ttu\v 
ar(‘ not onr regular lielji. Tlie girls are very well satisilixl ami glad to get $'(> 
per w'cek. 

Airs. Sti.uaitoh. Do you know the eustom m the (‘astern houses? 

Air. Ftstiku, J^omo of the hous(*s won’t tak(‘ them, as tlu'y are actual money 
losers, I think that at $0 p<‘r wei'k we are not making any mom'y on them, 
as they do not work. 

Airs. Sii.uAuoii. Where do tiie.v go after they h‘av(‘ .\our ('Stahlishnu‘nt ? 

Air. Fisher. They go to Dlynijila, Tacoma, Fv(‘i‘ett, Eelllngliam, Spokane, and 
otluT cities. 

Air. Sii-iiAUGH. Do many go ontsid<‘ of the State? 

Mr. Fisher. AT*s ; some go to Montana and Idaho, liiit most of them stay in 
the State. The wi'sim-n styles are v('ry ditT(*rent trom the eastern styles. We 
have trimmers come out from the East who just want to see tlie W('st ami make 
a lilth‘ money while they an‘ laa-e. 'fli(‘y ask me to take tliem in and say they 
are a trimmer. If we can’t recommend them and say that their work is gCKxI, 
we take them in for a (‘oiiiile of weeks and then .send tlii'iii out when w’o have a 
chance to supply one of our trimnuM-s. In that way w'o do the girls a g<x)d 
turn by taking them in. We are very glad to di.) this. 
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Mr. Snvdkr. Wo men are louelied by one end of this hat busiih'.ss To wiiat 
extent does your situation etVect the general situation? How many girls are 
involved in tliis trimming sehooIV 

Mr. Fishkij. We iiave sometimes as many as od transients. 

Mrs. xMi ju. What do you pay the people who make Iranu's? 

Mr. Fismou. An ajiiu'entiee ean't make a wire fiame. One-si\U‘en(h of an 
inch will sftoil the whole hat. We lane to take a tirst-elass girl to teach an 
apprenti<-e a certain thing. 

Mrs. Mcni How long iloes it take tlnun before they can make a wnia* frana*? 

Mr. I'lsiihii. It depends upon tlu' girl’s own ahility. Sonu' learn in tw'o or 
llir('(‘ months; others can’t ih) it. 

Mr. SrAD.vKi'U. Tia'se Jiamt's are made in a regular wire-frame tadory. It 
takes tlK'in six months to learn to make these franu‘s 

Mr. Savdiou Aflm* a girl has gone there for thiei' seasons at the wgige rate of 
$3, $1.0(1, or $G, what wouhl be the n«‘\t pa.Miienl ? 

Mr. IhsiiKK. v\l)on( $S. While we think the nilniinum w'age in (bvgon is not 
any too cheap lor many girls, I think it should not he ov('r $S in order to give 
ns a chaiH'e to compete. 

Tli(‘ ('ll \iUM.\N. llaM' you strong coin[>etihoii with Oregon? 

Air. Fisiihii. V(‘s, sir 

.Air. M\k\Ii\. Ho ^\on und(‘rstand tlu‘ law in this State. It says: 

“ It shall 1 k‘ unlawlul to einplo.\ women or minors in any industry or occupa- 
tion within the State of Washington iiiahM' conditions <d labor detrimeiital to 
their lu'allh or morals; and it shall he unlawful to employ woinmi workers in 
an> industry within tla* State ot Washington at wages wIik'Ii ari‘ not mU'ciuate 
tor tluur niainit‘uanc(‘.” 

Ho you think a woman can liw* on sS pm- week? 

Mr. FisiikA. 1 don't think she could li\e \<u’y well on it. They all ha\(' to 
imi»ro\e to he a trimmer ami g(‘l the big wage 

T!h‘ (’ll \ ik.m \x. I assuim* .\on aia‘ an ('vpmt in iiiillimu’y value's. I wouhl 
like' to ask ,\our opinion as to what tlu' hats that tlu' repri'seiilativi's of mii- 
t)lo\('('s lu're are weairing, which are extraordinary nice hats, ari' worth? 

Mr Fisiii'.ii. It depends wlu're tlu.\\ bu> tin' hats. You <-an get good hats 
from $0 uf). 

Mrs lioMAiR. When jou just iiay tin' girl $2 dp. wh> do the hats cost so 
iniieh? 

Air. FisfiEu. You understand that tin' store's must make' some [irotit. Fach 
hat IS ditlere'Ut and W(' ha\e to lu'i'ii ge'lting in'w style's. We' dein’l kee']) the 
girls lining hats all suinine'r 'rhe',\ in.tke' llowe'rs and li\ ribbons. 

Miss f’oisiK. You run it ve'ry elifh'rent than most place's 

Air. Eisiim!. AVe tr.\ to te'ach tln'in tee he' tlnereaigh milliners. Our aim is 
tei get goeid lu'lp. 

Aliss Feiisii-: 1 weuild like to ask it tin* niiniinum wage' that W'as tixe'd m 
the' ine'rcant ih' estahlishme'iits co\('rs the' milliin'ry ele'partnu'ut in the depart- 
ment stores 

The (Jii \iKTei AN, AT'S; in all me'rcantile e-stahlishnn'iits 

Air. FisiiKK. I think I ha\e' staie'd e'\e'r> thing I wished to say and thank 
you for yeuir atte'utiem. 

Air. AIauvin. Yeni gentle'uum unelerstand that .\e>u are' here to recommeinl a 
miniinum wage that you think a girl e'ould live on. I think Air. Fisher sug- 
gested $8. 

Mr. Fisheu. a minimum wage wouhl not ne'ce'ssarily nman that a girl 
W’ould have to work for that. If she' knows slie can get more money she 
will soon leave. A lady came to me once and said, “Can you give me a posi- 
tion?” I said, “I don’t know'. Who an' you, and where did you w’ork?” 
She said she came to the coast for her health and had Ikh'u gethng $50 per 
week in tin' East. She Just wanted to Work two wi'eks and would hav(' come 
under the head of transients. 

Mr. Snyder. What do you regard as a minimum Timount that will enable 
a girl to live decently and healthfully on? Ho you regard $8 per w'eek enough? 

Air. Stadaker. It would keep her for awhile. I think w(' have but one girl 
working for us that does not live at home That one gets $10 per w’eek. 

Mr. Marvin. Alay I ask how' many of them are marriisl waunen whose hus- 
bands could support them. 

Mr. Stadaker, One. 

TMr. Feni.ason. Hon’t \ou think these manufacturers of hats are responsible 
for the high minimum wage? 
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^Ir. S\wvEU. I lliink ^\o should iu\o>Ntip:uU‘ tlu* word luinhnuin. Tlint means 
the very lows', st that we can jj::et. I think we are talkiin; a little above the minl- 
innni. \\ hat we should hnd to-day is the absolute nilmiuin that a ^Irl can 
live on. 

I\Ilss FoisiE. Don’t the la\v .say decently and comfortably? 

JMr. Sawyer. Yes; hut don’t K^t away from the idea that we are talking 
ininimums. I have w’atched with considerable interest the statements of the 
dltTerent manufacturers. I tlnd that they are employing a good many girls 
who are living at home. As 1 understand it this mmimum wjige is to be estab- 
lished for girls who are sc-lf-supporting. Now. the la'ports of manufticturers 
here, ludess they are incorrect, show that a larg(‘ itercentage of the girls are 
living at home. 

The Cnv]mr\Y. d’he law do('Mi'l take into ac<‘ount the girl living at homo, 
let me r<'ad what it says: 

“It shall be unlawful to employ women or minors in any industry oi* occu- 
pation w’ithin the State of Washington under conditions of labor detrimental 
to their lu'alth or morals; and it shall Ix' unlawful to emiiloy women workers 
in any industry within the State of Washington at wages wdiicli are not ade- 
quate for their maintenance.” 

i\Ir. Snyder. Don’t forgi'l this, that there are girls in every w'alk of life 
who are decent w'orking for less than .$10 and are living comfortably. 

The CnMRMVN. Nowg 1 ilon't Ix'Ih'va' the l.iw contemiilati's that wo should 
establish a minimum wage of such ]U’oportion that a girl can be satislled in 
all of li('r desires. tW' know' that sonu' girls want a gri'at deal more than 
other girls, and I believe it is the duty of this confi'ri'uce to establish a wage 
ha.sod on Ihe cost of living as jr'i* items nu'utiom'd. I think we ought to go 
into tlu'so matt(*rs thoroughly. «'ven if it takes a whole v\eek. I think we 
ought to be positive in our conclusions. 

Mr. S\wvi',R. Thi're are j>eo]>le living on U's^: than $10 ]H*r wi'i'k Some of 
you might say a girl is entilh'd to lier own room, but 1 know' that two girls 
rooming together can (‘<‘onomize. 

Mr. Kraese. I lived in an Lastern Stall' on a gnxit di'al h'ss than .$10. I 
also lived in ^Montana, and it co.st nu' a great (U'ai more. I think the girl that 
is establishing her.self for future earning iiovver and is coming undi'i* this mini- 
mum wage must make sacrilicc's at some tinu'. TIk' employer must have aver- 
ages and inaMinums or his business is a failure. 

Prof. Kerv. IIow could we arrive at a reasonable .solution of this if w'e 
didn’t anal.v ze it ? 

Mr. Sawyer. There are jilaces in S)>okan(‘ wlu're .vou <-an gi't board foi' .$8 
and help a little with th<‘ work. Don’t f<»rg<'t that we are talking minimums. 
The very least that a girl can live for. 

Mrs. LAVv'roN. Couhl you ti'll nu' any jilaci"^ in Spokano w lu'i'c a girl can get 
board for .$8? 

Mr. Moore. The Ladies’ ILdid. 

Mrs. liAWToN. Tlie girl who stays thc're is acci'iding charity. 

Miss Foisie. d’lu' Y. W. A. will take girls in, but that is charity. 

Mr. Black. If we iiay a girl .$9, ami she only earns .$(>, is not that charity? 

;Mis.s Foisie. Yes; but you expect to get returns later on. 

Mr. Marvin. 1 am sure we all v\anl to arrivi* at a conclusion in this matter, 
q’he Attorney rreneral’s Otlice has clearly told us that this minimum wage must 
be made in view of a self-supporting woman. The girl who has to keep her- 
self. I do not believe it is up to this confi'rem-e to interpret. The law ha.s 
(‘learly .stated that you must answer the (questions as to what a self-support- 
ing girl, in the State of Washington, nei'ds to maintain herself in comfort. 
That question, it seems to me, has been settled for us. 

Prof. Kern. As I understand it. there is an institution wlierc girls can stay 
for $3, but that Is a charity institution, 

Mrs. Lvvv'I'on. The girls have to work after hours to help keep it up. 

Mr. Krause. It is pun'iy a business iiroposition and no charity institution. 

Mrs. Lawton. Why are they running the home if it is not a business projx)- 
sition — still the girls are accepting charity by .staying there. Why do they do 
it if it is not for profit? 

Mr. Krause. Don’t you think some good ladies are interested in the girls? 

Mr. Snyder. I would like to ask the <‘apacity of this Spokane house. 

Mr. Moore. It has about ^00 rooms, I think, hut I am not positive. 

Mr. Kratlse. Its purpose is to give these girls wlio have no homes a chance 
to get a nice home umler nice conditions. Single rooms are so much per week 
and room for two*^irls cheaper. 
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Mrs. Rohatr. Wlion joii come to get a single room, doiTt \oii Imve to as 
Diucli as in any hotel? 

Mr. Krausi-:. I believe yon pay about J?4 or $r». 

Mr. Fen].ason. 1 woiihl like to a'<k ]Mr. Marvin this question: I understand 
the attorney general has said the minimum wage shall he sutlieieut to support 
a woman in decency and comtort. If we establish a minimum wage so high 
that it would he shown that the women would lose their jobs, Nvould we be 
doing our duty under this law? If we shouhl establish a wage of $12 or $10, 
if it <‘oiild be shown that in many of our industries men would take tlie place 
of \\omen, would \\e be <loing our duty? 

Mr. Marvin. Not having any written opinion as to that from the attorney 
gcaua-als ollice, >our duty is to determine what a minimum wage for a self- 
supp<*rtlng woman in the State of Washington should be. Just as it was in 
the nuTcantile conference, so it is here; .\ou men and women have been chosen 
tifter so much care and so much thought and you understand that you men 
were chos('n after some of us ha\e known >ou l(»r 20 years; you women wvre 
chosen under tlie big convietum that we could get together and that com-es- 
sions would ha\e to be made on both sitles ; and tin' other thi’c'c, the unliiased 
puhli(*, is also chosen wiih as much care. 1 am sure we can g('t together. 
None of us are responsible for the framing of this hnv. Mr. Snyder’s inter- 
pretation of this law’ has been vi'ry clear and 1 think correct. I tliink that is 
tlH‘ way the nnnimum wage must lie tixed, and I iirofoundly hope that we will 
get togelluM'. I sin<‘(*rely lope we (.an get together. 1 don't think anyone will 
iiave all their own way. .... , . ^ 

Tile (iiAiHWAN. It IS now a (tuarti'r alter and 1 think we ought to g(‘t down 
to real business. 

.Air. Ffnlason. 1 w’ould like to know’ what assurity we an* going to lia\e that 
this law IS going to be enforciMl. I wish (aoii and every one of >ou would give 
m(‘ ,M>ur otiinion as to th(‘ eiitorceinent of this law’. 

Tiie (iiAFiaiAN. Why not carry that over until to-night and giv(‘ them a 


chaiK'e to think it over. . m , • 

Mrs. UoKAjR. I am self-su])porting and also have another to support. Taking 
into consideration tlie board a girl has to i»ay in Tacoma, her lunches she has 
to get, and th(‘ ])ri<'es she must pay tor them, I don t S('e how she can get along 
on less than $10 per week. In Tacoma or in places that I have lived it would 
cost me on an aM'raae of $12 per month for my room and I would then have to 
furnish mv own wood. Another thing, 1 would not li\e in the average rooming 
house. I 'would ha\»^ to do my w’ashing and my ironing, ami this is not per- 
mitted in many of the rooms. We have to buy the foodstuffs in such small 
quantities that it costs more than in large lots. I lind it chmiper to furnish 
niv own rooms and do my own c(»okiug. A ou can exist on bread and water 
just as you can exist on $5 or $G per week; there are girls doing it, but >o^ 


They are girls who go without neee.ssary things to eat; they don t carry 
anything for their lunch hut bread and buttiw; but do those girls live or just 
exist There are places in Tacoma where >ou can g<‘l board, where they will 
not put up your lunch, for $4. Then the giil immt get her lunch down town 
or go without. To get a living and not ju.sl exist 1 think the working girl 
should have $10 I hope this commission won’t make class distinction betw’wn 
two sets of working girls. Why shouhliTt the girl who w’orks in the factory 
be as clean as the girl in the mercantile establishment? Aon take a candy 
f^ory m fuctory-wliy sImuUln't tli.y I.e ns cl.Mn, k.rp tkclr clot .os 

lust as clean as in a store. AVe want our candy to be clean and we want the 
girl who makes it to be clean. You take a laundry girl ami they have to work 
harder than any other girl, and should be paid as much as the girl in the 


mercantile establishment. 

Air. Black states that it took three weeks for his employees to be operators, 
lie brought up the question about prison-made goods. Why do the manufacturers 
buy these prison-made goods? They put their operators out of a job by doing 
so Whv don’t the manufacturers get together and make a good big stand 
against iU^ They w’ould soon help rid the i^tate of AVashlngton of prison-made 
goods They would soon help the State to be rid of it completely. Another 
thing* Air. Black stated that in prison when those people who learn that trade 
are let out they are just like babies and have no trade. A girl who learns the 
overall trade in his factory is a skilled workman. What is the difference.^ 

Air. Blac k. Because you girls wouldn’t work with a man who comes froin 
prison. I know that u girl can live and live decently on less Ilian $10. I know 
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from iictuul expork'ruv that tho cost of Hviim is u ;?rcat deal hijjher than it 
was ]() years ai^o, hut I still contend that she can live on less than $10 p(‘r 
wc’ck. 

INliss Foisie. I think this thiii}' has be(‘n thoroimhly covered, and I c('r- 
tainly a^cia^e with Mrs. Rohair that a jj;irl can not live decently on less than 
$10. 1 myself for a j^oml many years haven’t lived on $10 per week, ami I 

don’t tldm? anyone can comfortably live on $10 piT week. 

Mr. Snydeh. I move that we adjourn until 8 ok.'look thi.s eveninpr. 

Frid'. Kehn. 1 second that motion. 

The (hiAuniAW I has la^en moved and s*‘('<»nded that wi‘ adjourn until 8 
ok'lock this evening. All in faNor sii^nify by saying “ ay<‘.” [All voted aje 1 
The ayes have it. 

AKlT-'R flECE.SS .S 0*CI.(M Iv, 

The CiTAiRiiAN, The meetinc: will phrase come to ordm’ It appears to tho 
Chair that we have just about exhausted our general debate, and if it is tla‘ 
ph'asure of the conferenc<‘ we wdl now take up the qm’stion <d‘ tlie cost of 
living. According to the rules and regulations of the confermice we will take 
this iii> item hy item. (>ur lirst ilom <m the list is meals and room. We can 
either discuss tluau separately or together. Wc’ will not discuss the total amount 
untd after we have gone over evi*ry item, one by one. 

Mr. KuaT’se. The minimum wage, as I understand it, is the rook bottom or 
the very lea M that a girl can possibly get — the vi'ry lowest point to be reached. 
It is not the standard of wagi's but llu' vm-y lowi'st amount that is accepted. 
If the minimum is accepted as an earning power, tlnai the party that is in the 
condithm of ucci'])ling the ininiimiin wage, (law liavmi't (‘stahlished tlieinselves 
of an earning power. The pi'rson w’ho hasn't any earning iiower and is only 
a ininirnum-w'age I'amm’ can not e\p«‘ct to ])artakc of tlu' goo<l things that 
are <Ino llu‘ ininiinuni-wagi' ('nrner. A girl that is th<‘ minimum is no asset 
to the producer, eonseqmmtfy, would he an (‘xpense to the companv — llu' rnin- 
innmi wagi' which lu all cases is a charilahle proposition, for until they pass 
that low minimum tliey are no goo<l to tlu' ]*roducer. I suinnit as a fair 
basis for tbe two items — the girl that is a minimnm-vvage earner is no pro- 
ducer. Girls do live on $4 per week and get nice surroundings. 

Miss FoisrK. Do >ou ixL'rsonally know of any phu*es where you can get .such 
hoard? 

Mr. Krause. I can give you one-half dozen places wiiere a girl can. get room 
and l)oard in Spokane for $4. 

Mrs. UoR\TR. You stateil that vou take the girls that were home girls --now 
will these same families that will take your girls in, will they take the self- 
supporting gi»’Is? 

Mr. Krause. Yes; thm'e are families tliat will take them in. T know of one 
place ill itarticular — a traveling sah'sman, who travels out of Spokaiu', whose 
wife would take a girl for a companion 

Mr.s. LAW'roN. There are not enough of tliose cases to accomiiiodati^ all the 
girls. I liave found it very dillimilt to find room and hoard at $4. 

Mr, Krause. Then, how^ did .von get along when .von were only ri'celving $4? 

Alr.s. T;\wton. I WR)re clothes T wms not very proud of. 

Mr. Krause. Tf you had to, couldtiT you get places for girls at that rate, Mr. 
Mm) re? 

Mr. Moore, I could get nmm for two girK together for $11. 

Mr. Krause. I know this is true. 1 ilon’t suhmit this as a general rule, I sub- 
mit it as tbe minimum, as tbe extreme laises in all instances in tbe 8tate of 
W'nsbiugton. It is not tbe general rule. 

Mrs. Robvir. I think that wm ought to take tlie.se two items st'jiarale — room 
and meals. 

Tbe CTi airman. I think that we ought to take tbe items both ways and find 
a happy medium. 

Mrs. S^iLBAunir. Unless tlie girls are not in walking distance, meals and ro»)iw 
can not be obtained at tbe same jilace. 

Mr. DAfiG. Most of them take their lunches with them. 

Mr. Kkaiase. These girls who bring their lunches, our «‘ompany has supplieil 
an annex for these girls where tliey can eat their hmcbi^s. Eaidi girl bus a 
toeker and then' are chairs and a table and a heater if they care to make coffee. 
There Is not 4 girl out of 50 that leaves the i^stahlishment for her lunch. Some 
of the girls come from Klllyard, 5 miles out of Spokane, and briivg their 
lunches. 
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Mrs. Udai.l. Do most of them live at home? Of course, they naturully bring 
their lunch from home. 

Mr. l)A(iG. Ill our particular ca.se we have a dining room; colfee can be made 
on the gas stove; takes one-half hour to get colTee ready, and each one tak(*s a 
turn at inaTcing it. 

Mr. Kkause. Mr. Roberts, of the ImiHn’ial tkmdy Co., has a cafeteria, and sells 
things v(‘ry cheap. That plan is followed by the largest linns in Roslon ami 
otlK'i- large cities. 

^riie Chaikman. Most ot the factories of any size at all hav(‘ a lunch room. 

]\lr. Sti':\ K\soN. In Tacoma at the factory the girls bring brcnd and buttm' 
and g('t m(‘at, ]>o(atoes, and coflee at tlu‘ lunch rctom. All of the girls but liv(' 
or six in the lactoiy do that and tlu^y live within three or four blocks of the 
factory. T>o you tind that condition, Mi-.s, Robalr? 

Mrs. ItoHMu. M'e ha\e a ver> nn-e ca(\d<'ria in connection with our tsctto-y 
where we can get naait, potatoi's, and a imp ol colR'C lor 10 cents. Tlien it is 5 
(H'nls extra lor bri'ud, pie, or <ak(‘. 

Itir. STKvr.xsox. In our oMU'all, pants, and jacket department those employtHxs 
]ia\e to go to tlu‘ other building for lunch. 

Airs. UoHAiH. 1 do not tbiidv that Mr. Day's factor.N. that .Mr. SteviMison ri'iire- 
S(mU>;, is tlu‘ average factory, as ev(‘r\tlung is \ery (‘onvenient tlun-e (or the girl. 
M mustn’t liase tiK‘ minimum wag(‘ upon the home girl, tnit take the seli-suii- 
])ortiiig gill, the girl who has to support leu'self. AVe ha\e to take the girl who 
has no fatlu'i’ m' mother to su)>port Ian*. It doi'sn't seem quite right for tiie 
latl'(‘r and inotlan* to gi\(' lun* h<‘r board and roiun frt'e of charge, ddie mini- 
inuin, as 1 tal.e it, is what a girl must ha\e to livi' on, w'aht is really lU'cessary 
for a girl to live u]>on. It the boiii(‘ girl receives her board at home, her father 
and uiotlu'r are jiaying ])ari of her (xxpen.ses and she is giving it to the manu- 
facturin', because sIk' is not receiving enougli to live on. 

Mr. Kavi sk. SIk' is not giving the manufacturer anything, because she is not 
1)1 educing anything for the manufacturer. I claim that a mim'mum-w'age workm' 
is n(»t ])rodu< iiig anvtliing for the manufacturer. The honu* girl is Just ihat 
much more fortunate in having lun' jiarents to beli) lier. She is just estalilisli- 
ing liin'si'It, laying a foundation for her future. Sh(‘ is not giving the manufac- 
turin' aiiytliiiig, Itecaiisi' sh(‘ does not prodme anytliing yet. 

Ml, • horsiE. Are you not referring to the appri'iitice and not th(‘ minimum- 
wage worker? 

Mr. IvKArsio. Not necessarilv. 'Phe appreiiliee clause takes under the minor 
age of 1<S 

Mr. M VUVTN. No; \on are mistaken, 

Mrs. Udai I., Did von nnderstand tlnit von were to start tlie girl with the 
minimum wage? 

Mr, Krwsk. tVe start oiirs at $(> per wei'k, that is the minimum. 

Airs. UouAiii. Yon just said a girl tiuit is not a producin' is ihe minimnm-wmge 
eanu'i'. 

Air. Krai sE. We now have the juivilege id making our own arraiigcmeiiis 
about the a])pr(niliee';hip i»erio<j and Ihe wages paid. We are not under obli- 
gations to ])ay any more than we .stn* tit. We take them and give tiunn a try- 
out jieriod. If at the end of two or three weeks they show' any aptitude we 
keep them, and they can earn mm'h more than $(» doing piecework. 

Airs. IloRAiR. 1 would say, taking tliese two items of meals and room togetiuT, 
that it w'ould lie only fair to ])ut it at $5 per week for room and board for a 
w'oman. 

Mr. Snyder, I think it would he a gooil idea to go through w'ltli Mr. Krause’s 
list and find out wliat he gtds lor his total. 

Airs. AIti.es. I think our reeord gives us some vit.v different information as 
to meals and room. 

Airs, SiEiiAiTGii. On page you will find the list of questions complete. 

Air. Fenlason. Supposing that eaeii and eviu'y one of n.s fill out this list, 
and then we will take our list from our own viewpoint. I vvonld like to 
present some riml figures and facts. I was surprised to find out what we are 
giving our girls to live on and wliat they figure it costs to liv^e on. Fifty- 
eiglit of our girls I asked to come to my o/fiiv and answer those questions : 
Are you living at liome, wJiere do you board and room, do you pay room rent, 
are you married, single, or widow, are you .satisfied witli your wages? AVhat 
wage do you suggest as a minimum wage tor girls? Tlie average age of tnese 
58 girls is 22; 41 are living at home; 22 are not pa>ing anything for board 
and room. The avera^je wage for tliese 58 girls for month of April was $9.38 ; 
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RO u(M‘e In answer to the question: Are you satisheil with your waaes. 

>es, 20 said no, and the bahinee didn't answer. Then, when I asko(l 
what <lo .\ou think a fair inininiuin waj;e, some didn’t answer, others said we 
don’t know, we want all we can p*t. One little jjirl I asked if she was satis- 
lied with her waK<‘«, and she said, “ I should say not.” I said, ” What wa^^es do 
you tliink you ou^^ht to have” and she said, “.'flL” Some I asked, ‘‘What do 
you pay for board ” and they answeianl, Papa says I can have all I earn.” I 
think that .$4 p(a* week or .$208 per year for table l)oard is sutlicient, and .$8 
[)er month for room. 

IMr. Marvin. AVliat is >our avera^a'? 

Mr. Fknlason. .$0,118 for the week. 

Airs. Uoii'iii:. I lijj,ur(‘ tliat nu'als taken outside would be $208. ’riau'e are 52 
weeks in a .M'ar, so we ha\c to pay over some months. 

Mr. Fknlason. W'e all si'om to take the ]>osition that the ;;irl that li\('s at 
home tlial liei* folks are siviiiL" her board and she isn't i>ayinL^ her \\a.\. 'I'his 
matter dep(Muls entirely on wluwe a j^irl lives. 'The avoraa(‘ Wime of a people is 
always ecpial to the a\era"e cost of living:. 

Miss Fotsik. I think the cost of living; keej>s (»ii uohil" up, and the wadies do 
not Ko up. 

Mr. Kravsk. We are out of ilu‘ ^mme so f.ir as sliippini; tli(‘ manufa(l\]i’ed 
l)roduct back to the Kast(‘rn Stales. q’lu‘ Fasl('rn manuraclurers think a mini- 
mum wa^e of $10 would hit us a\\ fully hard. 

Mr. I)AG(;. There is a pjood perceiUaiie \\h(» mak(' less than that, and they 
will ha\(‘ to he disehar;;ed. 

Mrs. UoitAiR. T'la're are only seven that helow $10 of the pieceworkers in 
our factory and only four day workers that Ret ladow $8 per week. Wo have 
stinitary conditions. 1 am not appealing for tlu' Rirls in the factory where I 
work, liut for the women throuRliout the 8tate of Washington who ikmmI the 
protection of this commission. 

Miss Foisie. I would like to ask Mr. Durr if la* don't think the women in 
his factoi’y would come up to the minimum waR(‘ if llus’e was om‘ to work for. 

Mr. Dagg. I don’t think they could do it. 'Phen' are w’omen who have been 
there for a loiiR time — imssibly .50 or .55 years of uRe — and 1 don't think they 
could come up to a liiRh minimum. 

Miss ForsiK. M'ouldn't they in most cases conu* undm* tliat sp(a‘ial clause? 

INIr. L)agg. I don’t know about that part of it. 

The UifAiinfAN. I want to say that this commission will ha\e to have abso- 
lute proof that the worker ks disabled and entith'd to tlu^ ]»ermit. We can't 
issue a permit to any woman unless she is dofecti\e in health or physically 
disabled. 

IMrs, IlouMiL Tn our factory T find that we lla^e four that are really inefTi- 
(.ient — two from old aRO, one has the rheumatism, and the other is slow and 
aRed. There are also two others tliat will never a\(‘raRe mmL. Tdiey mwer 
w 111 make Rarnient workers. 

The Chairman. I should say that tho commi.ssion would have to abide by 
the intent of tlie law'; and if tliese woiium are not speedy enoiiRh to produce a 
sutilcient amount of Roods to earn a minimum wuRe, we would not be author- 
ized to issue licenses. They would have to leave that industry and place of 
employment and ro elsewliere. TluU is RoiiiR to be the result of the minimum- 
waRO law'. It was so in N<'w Zealand, and it lias luvn evcrywdiore it has been 
tried out. It means a higher standard of etliciency. 

AVe are not getting very far with the room and meals. I think Ave hud better 
luair from somebody else on this matter. AVInit do the members of the public 
think? 

]\Ir. Uagg. How is living in Walla Walla; very higli? 

Prof. Kern. Tlie particular place I know' of I am led to liellevo that w’e can 
get good table board for less than some of the figures that have been given. 
I had porhaiis figured the room a little high ; that it w'ould cost probably .$3 per 
w'eek, including heat and light. 

IMiss Foisie. Aren’t there factories throughout this State w'here a girl can 
never get over ,$9 per Aveek? 

Mr. Krause. What percentage of tlie factories in Seattle are in that condi- 
lion? Don’t you find the average factory Avilling to pay the employees what 
they deserve? 

Miss Foisie. I don’t think the time Avorkers ever reach a very high wage. 

Mr. Krause. I suppose you know that the factories in the State of Washing- 
ton must be insjutted. If there is an elevator in tl^e building, it must be 
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Inspected. The health oflicors demand that tlie cendillons in that factory must 
be up to a certain standard. There must !)e a certain standard established in 
these certain thln^js. You f>we it to your fellow Avorkers to see that a factory 
that is not up to the standard Is inspected. 

Mr. Fenlason. Women have the ritrht to vote; I am fjlad of it. But in 
asking; for a .$10 minimum do yon think it fair to ask more for women than 
for men? A .$10 jninimum for eij^ht hours is 2,5 cents jAer hour, or $2 per day, 
or $2.50 pel* 10 hours. I am just ffivin;; you these thinjis to consider. You are 
asking more pay for the women and jrirls than the men are frettinj; in the mills 
in lots of ]d:iccs. You suppose you are makitiji it $10 because you know the 
profit in the business. You said you pet $10, and ><)U also said that the clu'ap- 
est employee where you are workinp pets .$0, If yon have to increase tlie .$(> 
to two-tldrds, you yourself shouhl b(‘ entitled to the same rale of increas(‘; 
that waudd he a:ivinp you $20 pi'r wiM'k. 

IMrs. Lawtox. That w’ould not be any more' th.in T would be earninp for Ihe 
em])loyer. 

Mr. Fenlason. Don’t you think a on AAould b<‘ takiiiL’’ adAantape of the poor 
man? 

Mrs. Lawton. T knoAv tlie expense of tlu' business and I know^ wdiat the busi- 
ness oupht to p<'t. I don't S(‘(' why the' owmu* should i:('l all tlie profits. 

Mr. Kuavse. Do you know the cost of runninp the business? 

Idrs, T. AAA TON. I think I do. 

Tlie Dji Alim an We Avill have to pet back to the cost of board and room. 

Mr. Snvdeil I want to say that T have endeavored to p('t a little information 
from SiadtU', and I haA'<*n’t beiai abl(‘ to find, in Seatth\ board for less than 
$4 per AV('(‘k. Tiie h'ast I <'an timi for sinpTe room Avas $1 50. 

The UfTMiiAiAN. We hav(' our table of tlu' invest ipation made by the Indus- 
trial Welfare Doniiuission. We classified ads in all the leadinp ueAVspapers in 
the State. This ad Avas sipiuxl “A AA’orkinp pirl.” We n'<-(MV(al JI44 ri'plies. 
Part of these Avere invosiipated by members of the commission, but Ave did not 
Iiav(‘ the tinu‘ to investipate all of them. We liaA’e here a list of .Ttl rooms 
some of them iiicludinp boanl. There are rooms at $1.25, $1..50, $1.75, and $t 
per AV(^ek’. 

INTr. KuvrsE. .\re tlu're many offers of board and room at $4? 

The Dhaikm AN. Not anuw many at $4. I aaiII ri'ad >ou a list of replii's wm 
received from Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane. 

(rhairman read from report of commission ) 

Mr. Kuavse. Was that an advertisement by the commission? 

The riiATiniAN. Yes, sir. Ifm-e is the Avay the ads Avi're Avordeil : “Wanted 
board and room bv Avorkinp pirl ; state price pm* Aveek.’’ “ Younp 1a<ly em- 
ployed in downloAAU district dt'sirc's room and board; state price.” 

Mr. Kkai's. I still maintain that under the ucav conditions, pertaininp to 
AVorkinp pirls, includinp our “ Avonien’s hotels,” these are factors in our ques- 
tion of pirls aAvay from home. I happiui to Kiioav Mrs. (hinninpham, Avho is 
stationed at the NTwtheru Pacific depot in S]>okane Avith the vicAV of locatinp 
pirls. ^Trs. runninpham is paid by the Avomen’s <-lubs and the associations of 
wmmen’s clubs are sponsor for the Woman’s ITutel. She is a Avriter of some 
note and a very hripht Avoman. She is depot matron, and looks after the pirls. 

Mrs. Bobatil I do not think the discussion of the Avomen’s hotels and these 
homes for pirls should be alloAved. Please hds rule that out. We are tnlkinp 
about a pirl that is poinp to support herself. The club AA’omen and business 
men help to support these homes and the pirls Avho stay there are therefore ac- 
ceptinp charity. Besides, it costs as much for a pirl to IIac at the Y. W. C. A. 
as at a pood hotel. 

lilr. ^looRE. I knoAV AA'omen in Spokane aaPo are livinp at this home, and I 
knoAV it is not a charity institution. 

Mr. ?>nyder. I gather that it is self-supporting, except for the original in- 
vestment. 

Mr. Krau.se. It i.s considered an ideal place for pirls to live. 

Mr. Marvin. Is it subject to taxation? 

Mr. Snyder. If it is not subject to taxation, that classifies it. It is then a 
charity institution. 

Mrs. Muir. I am not an employer or an employee at present, but I aalos talk- 
ing Avlth one of the ladies Avho has something to do Avith conducting a woman’s 
inn in Tacoma, for Avhich the girls can pet boar<l and room for $3 per Aveek. 
She said Ave have found that some (jf the girls can not live on the Avapes they 
receive, so Ave have estt|Jt)Il.shed the home for their benefit. It is away out 
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from tlu* l)nslness district siiul tlm jujirls h;i\c to Iraiui) away out there in the 
(lark at iiip:lit. 

Mr. Kkai'kk. This i)lace in Spokane is establislied so that the ^jirl wlio can 
not a (ford to pay hltth lK)ard can stay there and he thrown witli the ])etter 
class of ^irls who do pay hi^h hoard. 

]\iiss Foisik. The Y. W. (k A. will hear me out that they carry i>art of the 
burden of the {;irl. They have a c(‘rlain number wh(> are positively on charity. 
They li\e on $2 and $11 or whatever tlaw can afford to pay.' 

IMr. Dago. 1 slundd think v\e ou^tlit to ti<*t hack to our list. 

^Ir. Marvin. I would like to ask if any of you have completed the wholi' 
list. 

Mrs. Mills. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Flnlason. I move that (‘acli mmnher of the conference till out his own 
list for discussion. 

Mr. Dago. I second llu‘ motion. 

The (Ttmilman. It is moved and secomhal that (an'li nienilx'r of tlie confm-- 
ence till out his own list for discussion All in fa\or sianifv llicir assent by 
saying “aye.” lAll voted aye.l T'lu^ ayes have it. Miss Foisii*. what liavi' 
you? 

Miss l-'otsiK. Six hundriMl and s(‘\ tMity-onc dollars and seveiitx -tl\ <> c(‘nls. 

The (hiAiKMAN. I\Irs. Uohair? 

Mrs. IvoiiAiii. Five hundred and ninet\-nine dollars and fifty emits. 

Tlie Cn vTiiMAN. Mrs. Lawton? 

Mrs. Lawton. Fi\e hiindnsl and m\I\ dollars 

The CtiAiKMVN. Mrs. .Mills? 

Mrs. Milis. Fiv(' huialriMl and titty dollais and t(Mi emits 

The (fiiAiiarAN. I’rot. Kern? 

Prof. Kliin. Four liundred and mulit\ -I wo dollars and iitt.N c(M\ts. 

The Ghaikman. Mr. Sn.vdm-? 

Mr. Snydku. 1 would rallua- >ou jiass me hy for tia‘ present 

The (hiAiKMAN. Mr. Krau.se? 

Mr. KuAt’SK. 'Thre(‘ hundri'd and seventv-lour dollars and ti\(‘ (‘mits. 

Tlu* (hr AIRMAN. Mr, Dagg? 

IMr. I>\(:g. Four hundrc'd and <‘ighl(*mi dollar.s 

Tile Guairman. Mr, Fenlason? 

Mr. Ff.niason. Six hundr(*d and I liirtx -li\<‘ dollars 

The GiiMiiNrAN, The averaae, (lu>n, would !h* .^.Tld.'io It is getting ipiite hit(', 
and do you not tliiiik we had better a<ljourn until to-morrow and lake it u}> 
item by item? 

l\lr. Krause. I nmve we adjourn. 

Mr. S.NYDER. 1 se<‘ond tlie motion, 

Tlie (hiAiRMAN. It is moved and s(*conded tlrnt w'e adjourn until 0 o'clo<‘lt in 
tlie morning. All in favor signily thmr assent by sa.ving “ ayt* ” (All voted 
a>e J The ayes have it — we will mljourn 


Wkdnksdvv, -May 13. 

The (Chairman. The meeting will jilease come to order Tlu* siuTetary will 
mil the roll. 

(The r<»ll was called; every laemher preM*iit.) 

Mr. Snyder. T asked tlu* eonterenee last night to ]»a.ss me hy, Imt on careful 
consideration I have been aide to arrive at tigures which total $-103. 

Prof. Kern. I hguri'd it ovi'i- s<»iiii*w hat iiion* carefull.N afterwards, and I 
would change my figure from .$-lS2.r)d to 

Mrs. Lawton. I had my tigiiri's at $o(K) and I find Mint they should he ,$505. 

Mr. Fenlason. Mr. fhiairman, I would suggest that we take it ni> along the 
same line as we did yest(*rday ; I would sugg(*st that we only act on om*’s esti- 
mate at a time. I think that would h<* fair. 

The (hiATRMAN. T>() you think we should take it up item hy item? 

Mr. Marvin. We could hear from eacli one of the conferees as to their figures. 

The Guairman. Miss Foisie, what art* your figures? 

Miss Foisie. I have revisml mine and am just nniking tiioni out. I am not 
quite ready yet to give a total Yes; I have $601.2.0 now. 

The Git AIRMAN, Mrs. Kohair'^ 

^Irs. Uobair. Mine is $609 50 

The Ghatrman. Mrs. Lawton -* 

Mrs. Lawton. I have $565. 

The Chairm^. Yours, Mrs. Mills? 
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Mrs. Mills. Five hundred ami twenty-six dullars and ten mds. 

Prof. Kkhn. I have $510. 

The (hiAiiiMAX. Mr. Sn.\der’H is ,$408. Vours, Mr. Kranse'^ 

Air. Kkatse. Three hundred ami idnety-nine dolliirs and five cents. 

The (hrAfUMAN. Mr. 

l\Ir. l)A(i(L Four liurulred and eighteen dollars. 

The C [{AIRMAN. Mr. Feidason? 

Air. Femason. I want to say at this tune that I hn\e no reason to <‘haiu>e 
iny ligures of $0.45, unless you may eliminate some of the items. I want to s.:y 
■what possibly iniglit be eliminated in order to niaUe the figures less. 

The Fuaikman, My suggestion i.s to have ila* member of the emploiec's’ side 
who has the higlie'-if figure debate thc' question wilh the member of the ein- 
plo.vers’ side who has the lowest. 

Mr, Ffnlason, I think it is right and just that we hear from our lawyer 
friend tirst and then I waaild suggest that wa‘ lu‘ar from the profi'S.sor, becaii.se 
he IS supposed to be wise, ami then from the lady who is tin' friend of tin' gii’ls. 

Mr. Snsder. I think Air, Fenlason is entirely eoi irm t exei'ut as to his time. 
TIh' tinu' lias not >et arrived for me to siwadv, hut will more proiieriy come aKer 
we Inive heard what the emiilovers and ('nijiloyiR's have to say. '’I’lii'y h.ive 
givi'ii us totals, we want to know^ what makes up tlu'se comiileb' lists W,. 
sliould lirst bnow what we are to reconcile juid have llu^ basis ipion winch to 
bring about that ri'couciliatioii. 

Air. Femason Will \ou peiaiut m«‘ to answer that ipiest lou T think my col- 
h'agiK' is absolutely wrong J want to call >our atti'iilion to my particular ])osi- 
tion. I am a manulact urcr and emplo.vcr <d‘ giils. 1 liave bct'u unable to agri'e 
with my two colb'agiu'S. Aly estimate of this thing is the highest of all. I wish 
to reserve tin* right to correct my figures by a s.vsti'in of elimination to which 
th(' ladies must agrei'. I am thinking ol what a woniaii can live di'cently on. 
I am not thinking how it is going to affect tlu' industries. 11 this (‘onfcr'-ii'-e is 
willing to eliminate certain things, if the ladies are willing to eliminate theni„ 
thi'ii I am willing, T being an eiiiplo.ver and being the highest man ou the list 
I want to miH't you hallway on a compromise. I said 1 ahsolulidy would not 
vote with them on the mimniiini they are going to ask for. I think it is right 
and just that W(' lu'iir from tlu' otlu'r side of the house first. 

The <hiAiKMAN, 1 regri't to’ say that 1 can not sc<' it in the light that Air. 
Fenlasi'h does. AVe haven’t gone into the iiiaftcr item by item .vet. tlu'n'l'ore we 
do not kimw' if tlu'ir proposition is tiuiahle, neitlu'r do we know if the jiroposi- 
tion of the enijilo.vers is tt'iiahle. However, if the commission desires to over- 
ridt' the ruling ot the Chair, it may do so. 

Air. Femason. Then, 1 suggi'st, Air. (diairman, that we start out and let 
tlie [wo JowTst on the eniTiIoyc'rs’ sidi' speak and Hum thi' low'est on the em- 
pl()y('es’ side — wmll, nnyw'ay, I want to he left onl of this. 

The Chairman. Do you make* that a.s a motion? 

Air. Fenlason, A'os ; I move that the lowest on the em])loyer’s side and the 
highest on the emplo.vees’ side and in that routine discuss the cost of living. 

Airs. UoiiAiR, 1 second the motion. 

The (Chairman. It has Ix'en moved and secemded that tlie member represent- 
ing tlie eniiilo.vers liaving the lowest estimate and tlie rni'inher having the highest 
estimate on the employee.s’ side pre.sent tlieir list to the conference for dis- 
cussion. All in favor signify their asseut by saying “Aye.” [All voted aye.J 
The ayes have it. 

Air. Kratlse. 1 have cliariged one ligiire and Unit is tlie figure of hoard and 
room. I have put it at $4 50 per wmek, that brings my total up to $400.05, or 
an average of $7.08 per week. I will be glad to take each item up siqnirately 
and .sliow how' she can live decently and honestly upon this scale. Please un- 
derstand, Ihougii, that I am speaking of (he iiiinimuiii girl. My contention is 
this, that tlie minimnm should hi' .$7.50 I am basing my argument upon that 
fact, but I kuow^ that the average girl who works in the factories in the State 
of Washington earns u great deal more than $7.50. 

Aliss Fousie. After anyone has passed their term of apprenticeship, I do 
not think they are a nonprixlucer. 

Airs. Rouair. Air. Chairman, how' is the apprenticesliip jx'rloil in the mer- 
cantile establishments? 

The Chairman. We allow a period of apprentici^ship of one year to anyone 
who has had no experience. 

Mrs. lloHAiR. Our minimum wage begins after she has .serAeil her apprentice- 
ship. 
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Mr. Snydku. Tlie law clearly i)ro\i«les dial wo aro t<» provide a nuniiauni 
1o luaiiilain a 'woman in dc'cency and coinfort. Tlu'reforo, 1 think we are basing 
our esiiniato on the wrong ideas. 

The Chairman. The chair will have to sustain the objection made by Mr. 
Snyder, 

Mr. Fknlason. Do I umhTsland the riding ol' the (Miair to mean that in 
defining wdiat a self-supporting wanna n is, that it is not to be taken into con- 
sideration w'hether, wdien she is working (or her emiiloyer, that she is pro- 
ducing enougli for her employer. If slu' lias the full jirotit of what slie pro- 
duces, if that wouldn't siipjxn-t her, is she self-supporting? 

Tlie (hfAiRMAN. It appears to me that we must not lose sight of the question 
of the standard of etliciency In this matter. The standard of etliclency and the 
minimum wage whatever that may be, are related to one another. If the iniid- 
mum wage is estahlished so high that tlie aierage girl will not earn a iirotit 
for lu'r employ(‘r ovm* the staiulard w'age, it will throw the girl out of em- 
ployment, therefore, it would he well to determine, for our guidance, what is 
the standard of etliciency of a girl that can earn this proposed wage, yet we 
must base it upon the cost of living as lU'arly as [lossible, 

]\Ir. Kum'sk. I \\o\dd say that the avi'rage I ha\e in miml is above $10. 
The point 1 was trying to illustrate wuis the minimum. 1 conclude that this 
eominission will take cure of the aiipriait loi'ship ]H'riod, and after she lias 
servi'd thi'' iieriod slu* Ix'coines a minimum-wage earner. 

The Chairman. Vos; that Is correct. 

Jliss Foisin, For board and room you have $ 4 . 00 , Mr. Krause? 

Mr. Krahse. Ves; that is right. 1 claim we can li\e und<>r thest* conditions. 
I don’t think that a girl can evin- afford to pay mon‘ than $ 1.00 tor a room ; but 
1 think she can start out on that and as her waiges advance she can get a bet- 
ter room. 

Mrs. lioHAHi. If she can live in a $4.o0 room at one time thma' is no reason 
why she should rai.si' it or live in a more (‘xpensive room just because she is 
making a couple of dollars more. 

Miss Foisie. For hoard and room I havo $0. 

Mr. Marmn. I think Mr. Krauso should go through Ids list. 

Mr. S.w'DEK. I mo\e that Mr. Krause he instriieti'd to jiroeiH'd with his mitire 
list, and that thereuftm’ Miss Folsii' give us her list. 

Mr. Fenlahon. I seiond the motion. 

The CitATUMAN. Ha\e you lieard the motion imnU' h.\ M)‘. Snyder, and si'e- 
onded by Mr. Fenlason, to the effect that Mr. Kraus<‘ n‘ad' liis list and 
discuss It iti'in by item. All m favor signify tln'ir ass<Mit l)y sa.viiig “a,\e." 
I All voted aye.] 

The ayes have it. The hrst inuUn-standing was that llie two nuanhiM's wi're 
to debnto each item. 

Mr. Feneason. Mr. (diairman, I ludieve tin* rc'cords will show' that we moved 
that the iow('st estimate on this sale and (Im‘ highest on that side di'liate their 
I»ropositioiis. I think none of the rest of us has anything to .say until they get 
through. I think tlie motion th.it was imnh' and carru'd covers (lie jujinl. 

The (hiAiRMAN. I think ]\lr. Fenlason's point is well taken. Proceed with 
the debate. Have we reached anything d<4inite about board and room? 

Mrs. lloHAiR. I thought w'e came to the conclusion that the board and room 
w as $(). 

Tlie CiiAHiMVN. Tlii'rc was no conclusion made. We ought arrive at some 
general understanding. 

Mr. Marvin, Mr. Chairman, I iindm-.sland that no (me is to talk (^xeept tlieso 
two who are giving tlu'ir items. 

The Chairman. I think the tw’o pai’ties delating should liave the floor; but 
any member has a right to ask any question in order to bring out any point 
that they W'ant discussed. 

Mr. Marvin. It seems to me that those w'ho are interesti'd have the parallel 
items at the conclusion of the list. We could each discu.ss rhe items. 

Tlie Chairman. The C4iair takes the position in this matt(T that these figures 
are undoubtedly based on reason. The reason should be brought out. When I 
submit a figure of any kind I usually have some rea.son for it, and I believe 
these two members are fully qualified to say why they have estimated these fig- 
UH's. 1 think we should give them an opinirtunity to state their reasons. 

Mrs. Mri.i.s. I think it wise f<m us to keep In mind that one of these parties 
Ihes in Spokane and one in Seattle. 
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The Chairman. These iu\esti};ations didn't sh<»\v that the cost of A\ag 

very iiuich dilTereiit between Sjxdcane and Beattie. 

Krause. 1 liave not inxt'stiirated the cost of these it(Miis. I haven’t any 
nnthentle fi'jiires for these estimates. T haven’t irone to tlie stores and priced 
tli<‘se differiMit articles of dress. T submitted my tii^ures. M'bat is your yearly 
basis on those fijrures? 

Mis.s Fotste. I lune .$182 for ineabs and $1.‘I0 for room. 

The CmiRMAN. Does the conference wish to ask any questions relative t(v 
meals and room? 

Mr. Dago. I would like to say that for a youiift lady to room and board in 
two separate pla(‘e.s Is mon' expensive. As lon^ as we an' ti^uriuLT on what 
is the minimum, we oiurht to take that into consideration. I fitrured $2.'! per 
year for car fare, and some of these places an' within walkin-j: distance. Borne 
of those out of walking: distam'e are as low as .$2 .lO. 

Tile Chatrmw. The next will be shoes and rubbers. 

Mr. KavrsF. T have .$7. 

IMiss Fotste. I have $11. 

'J’he rTTAimrvN. -Miss Foi^ie. Imw many i>airs of shoes do you think a fiirl 
ni'ods in a year? 

Miss Fotste, In a jrreat many of tin* factories the floors ari' vi'iw uneven, and 
the average {J:irl wouhl need two jiairs of shoi's, om* pair of low shoi's, and one 
pair rubbers. 

IMr. Krvtxsix I think the frirl will nei'd tlnun all riuht, but I don’t know of 
anv factory Mluaa' the lloors are as >ou spi'ak. The Poors are a vi'ry impor- 
tant matter, and in most of the factories the jrirls chanuo' their shoes and uni- 
forms Ix'foi’e starting: work. 

Miss FoisiE. In a p'l'at many of the fa<*tories T know of thev don’t change 
their shoes or have uniforms to w<*ar; and wln'n' a irirl trcadh'S all day she 
breaks her shoes down. T contend that two pairs of hiirh shoes and one pair of 
low sho('s is imt any too many. 

The Chatrm\n. "We ha\(' made quite a thormmh investijiation in the fac- 
tories of th<‘ State, and we find that a irnait many of tin* airls chancre their 
shoes when they come into the faiTories. Mh* r(*<’omm('nd(*d lock'ors in some of 
tin* factories wli(*re the ^rirls could keep their shoes and wh(*re they could not 
be stop 11 I believe that tin* jurl in tin* nn'rcantih* <'stal)lishment is la'quiri'd 
to W’onr a hijjtln'r-iu’iced shoe and is not able to chani;(' them for a cheaper shoo 
durinp; wurkin^^ hours. 

Miss Foisie. In the candy factories and those i>lac('s tliey don’t chaime tlu'ir 
shoes; they could If they wantc'd to. l)ut a irri'at many do not, and the candy 
drops on tln'ir shoes and wi'ars tin* h'atlu'r out 

The Chairman. Hcfore we i>ass up the qiu'stimi of shoes and rubbers, what 
is the price of a pair of rubbers? 

IMiss Fotste. Fiftv, sixty, and si'venty-five C('nts. Bixty-fi\e is the medium. 

'The Chairman, Mh* haven’t heard of tin* average iirice of the shoes. 

JIrs. Hoi’.Aiu. I think it is more ri'asonable to pay $I for a ]>air of sho(*s than 
82. Due $4 pair lusts lomrer than two $2 pairs. 

^Ir. Dagg. You don’t nei'd to use* the minimum iT\ buyinj; thinjjs, you can 
pay $4 or $.'5 for shoes if >ou want to, but you must n'lnember that we are 
dlscussinij; the minimum ylrl now, 

^Irs. IlORAiR. I have worked in the shoe factory myself — T know what kind 
of leather is put into these .$2 shoes. 

The Chatrm-VN. AVould $.3.50 be a fair price f<u* a shoe? Two pair at $.3.50 
would be $7. 

Mrs. Lawton. I don’t think any yirl can work with just two pairs of shoes. 
3'he candy gets on the shot's and rots the leather. 

The Chairatan. AA^e will now' pass to repairing of shoes. 

Air. Krause. For r(*pairlng of shoes I have allowed $2. 

Atiss Foisie. It costs 75 cents to have a pair resoled. I have allow'ed $L.50 
for repairing of shoes. 

The Chairman. AVhat have you for stockings? 

AIlss Foisie. Bix pair of 25-cent hosiery will la.st for six months. 

Air. Kraixse. I have estimated this at eight pairs of 25-cent stockings, or $2. 

The Chairman. AVe will pa.ss that up and go to underw^ear. 

Air. Krause, I have no facts, but put an estimate of those who seem to know 
more about it. I have ,$3.25 for underwear. 

Miss Foisie. A great many are obliged to get suits with a mixture of wool 
on account of the cold weMther. I have my figures at $6 per year. 
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Mr. KuaT'^k. I will he to nocept your lij^iires as I liav^i no arLuiment. 
For iM'ttU'oals 1 ha\e allowed .$;i. 

Miss Foisie. I have allowed $5. 

The CiiAiuMAN. We might ask what is the price of iiettlcoats worn by those 
in the (‘oiimussion. 

Mrs. ( DALI.. IMr. Krause is (“oustantl.\ being aimo\t‘d by some one interrupting 
him. 

The fhiAiRMAN. Yes; that is rigid. It will not 1 k‘ allowcxl hereafter, 

Mr. Snydlil The chair made a suggest ij)n that the ladies on the <'ominlasion 
give us an estimate of this item. 

Mrs. SiLDAL'oii. [ pay from .'pi to $1 TjO tor my ]»etlicoats I never wear out 
mori' than two in a ytair. 

air. Kuvist;. A girl can get along on .'p'J for peiticoats 1 will change my 
estimati' (o .'p2 on pottu'oats. 

The CiiMKM \.v. We will hear from Mr^,. Swanson. 

i\lrs. Sw VASON. 1 buy material, good niatm-ml, and make four pidticoats 
e\ery year. I should say .$.‘1 would he tnoia* than (mough to cover the cost 
every yi'ar. 1 buy material that will stand washing and buy edging so you 
can make them >oursel\es v(m\v )•easonahh‘. 

Mrs. lloDAiiL 1 nui'^t ask Hu'S!' women il the.v will take into consiileration the 
fact that these girls ha\(‘ to <hang(‘ tlKor pidticoals mon* often than tlu' woman 
at home. She has to change e\er.\ tw<i or tliias* days and sh(‘ must have more 
than two. 

Mrs. Sw'AA'SON. 1 think that is a matter of per.sonal wi'akiu'ss, I hav(‘ alv\'ays 
found that if I go into Du' kitchen 1 mu^t {)ut on a big aiiron. 

The (hiMiLMAX. We will now pa'^s on to suits, 

Mr. Kuat'sk, The girl that I liave in mind, the minimum girl, don’t go to 
the tirst showing of a spring st.\k‘ to get a suit I am trank to say that speaking 
from my own expenenee tlH‘ average jaiei^ is about I will .submit $1.1 ns a 
fair prie(‘ for a minimum girl Dir a suit. 

Mrs, isii.iivLuit. I think $20 is very reasonable. 

The (hiAiUMAN. Ilow’ about eoatsV 

IMiss Fotsie. I bad $12.10 lor a eoat and $20 tor a suit. 

Mr. KuArsFL I have $10 for a c<iat. 

'file (hiAiiLMAA. lires.scs and ajirous? 

Mr. Kualsk. I eonsidi'r that a giil undm’ these eonditions would not buy 
party or lace dresses. Our girls <lo not buy aprons, we furnish the aprons for 
them to wear in the fuetor.v. Tluw bavi‘ no exiiiMise as fur as th(' Laelory is 
eoncerned for tluar uniform 

iMiss FoisiK. Not many of the factories furnish the miiforms. 

IMr. IMaiim.n. I w isli ^ou to lieai in mind w liat this lady says. I tldnk your 
factory is an exci'ptmn Isn’t tb<‘ri‘ a saving ol .10 cents a week in your faidory. 

Miss Foisib:. I think there should lie tour aprons at To cents iH'r week, 

iMr. Khausb:. It adds to the appiairauei' of tlu‘ factory to have the girls wear 
uniforms. 

Mr. Snydku, Till' eonmilssion do(‘s not feel that the^ can ask all the factories 
to furnish uniforms. 

The Chaiuvian. I mlglil .sa.v that wlamever w«‘ suggest a tldng like that the 
nver:ige einplo.ver .seems ineliiieil to eompl.v, especially the larger ones. We 
will now pass to sliirt waists. 

IVlr. Kkai sk. I liave allowed $.1. 

Miss Foisib:. I have $S for shirt waists. 

The OiiAiiutAN. iMiss Foisie. I would like to ask you tills, is it necessary for 
<ine working in a factory to have as many shirt waists as one working in a 
store? 

IMiss Foisie. The constant use of our arms makes our shirt waists wear out 
very quieldy, and we have to get a goiHl many shirt waists. 

The Chaihwan. Isn’t it true that a girl working lu a niereantile establishment 
is riHiuiri'd to buy a liner cla.ss of waists? 

Miss Fotsib:. It is not necessary for them to pay more for llielr waists, for 
the.v are right there when the sales open and can take advantage and get better 
values; besides, they have better judgment iu regard to materials. 

Mr, Kkausb:. I slioiild .say tliat for the average girl $8 Is all right; but take 
the Tniuimum girl, I think it is too high. Five shirt waists at $1 each is enougli 
for the minimum girl. 

Mr. I)AO(i. Would that girl, under thost* (‘onditlous, save anything by buying 
the material rfid making those shirt waists? 
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Mr. Snydkh^ The noon liour is cU)m\ and I would suggest that we 

speed up a litfie. 

TRh (JiiAiiiMAN. Yes; 1 think we had better. 

;Mr. Fenj.ason, There .'^eenis to he a teiuhaiey to have the gild do her washing, 
her sewing, and those things in tiie evenings after she has worked eiglit hours. 
We don’t ask a man to do his washing aft(‘r working eight hours. 

Tli(‘ t'HAiiiM AN. Sujipose ^\e iiass on to corsets. What is the usual amount 
paid tor a corset V 

Mrs, L\\\ton. I would like to suggest tliat it all deiumds upon the sr/.e of the 
girl. 1 pay .$.‘1.00 for my corsids. 

Miss Koisik. 1 ha\e allowiMl .$,1 tor i-or'^els and $1 .“>0 tor cor, set waists. 

Mr. Kkal sk. I ha\e allowed .$8 for (or^ets and ^l.-tO for eor.si't waiistr>. 

Tdi(' (hiAiK.MW Ilow about glo\es*/ 

Mi.-^s Foisik. 1 ha\e .$8.7.^ lor glo\es. A girl ought to ha\(' four or live jiair'. 
a .\i'ar 

Mr Kkavsk, I lane ,$8. 

The (hiMiiMAN. (nil of 188 estlmale.^ received from (‘luployees and 102 from 
emplo.M'rs. we lind that tiie average estimati* for uIom's i^ $128 for emiiloyoi's 
and $;i lor tla' emiilo.MU's. W’e wdl pa.ss to lus-kwear. 

Mr Ki:ai se. I am not in a posidon to atgiu' lus'kwear, as I ilon’t know what 
it eoMM's, hut I ha\(' allowed .$1. 

.Miss i'’oisii',. It eoM'iN collars, jabots, eli I jia\e .'t;2.")0 
Tlu' (’iiMKMAN. Me wall pass to the next item -hats 

Miss Foisie. I know some minimum girls that would go without sometiiing 
to eat m ordm' to have a lial. 

Mr Kk\i sk I think $5 i.s plenly for hats 

JMr. Fexlason. Whaild .\ou want to ha\e a girl wear a hat in the sumint'r 
tinu* and tiie sam(‘ one m the wnnter? 

Till' UiiMUMAN. Let us lu'ar trom the ladii's In ri'gard to this, Miss F<usie‘.^ 
Miss I'knsiE. A girl can't lix up a last yi^ar’s hat for loss than $1, and I don’t 
thiiilc she can get a new oiu‘ undm- $1. Often a miiumum girl wnmld wear a 
ret nmiiH'd one to work, hut slu* iieinK a ik'w oiu* lor host 
Mr Kuavsic. I am not going to urgin' tin' (pu'stuui witli .\ou 
Tlie ('ll \iii.M \N. (’an a woman use a hat for two .seasoimV 
^liss Foisik. Yi's ; it can la' done 1 have alloweil $10 lor hats. 

The ('ll Mini \N. Ifow' about umhri'lIasV 
Miss I’oisiE 1 lia\e allowial .$2 
Mr. Kii vrsE. I lia\e $1. 

Mix M\u\in. I think $1 for Spokaiu' and $2 for Si'atlie is all right. 

Mix ixinrsK. ddu' next itiMii is ri'painng of <doihiiig 1 have not allowuM any- 
tliing lor this, us the girl would repair her own elolhing. 

Miss FoisiE. I have allowed $7 for repairing of clothes. 

The (hiMiiMAN. From the lists wi' hav(‘ 1(12 from ('inployeos gi\ing an average 
of $0.10 for ri'pair of (dothing and 1.8S from (Miijiloyers giving an average of $4.18 
for iH'jiair ol clotliiiig. 

IMr. Kum'se. I liave tigiiied $8 lor iaiuidrx tor the yt'ar, heeause, as 1 said, 
this minimum girl would do part of lu‘r own washing at honu'. 

Miss FoisiE. MVmld tliis pn\at(‘ faiailN that you spixak of, taking in a girl at 
$4 .-)(). 1)(‘ willing to let Jier do lu'r laundry in the kitchen and use the eleetrir 
iron'.'’ 

Mrs. Udai.t,. That is one of the stnuig reasons wliy they don't want a womau' 
roiaiier and hoardi'ix 

Tiie ('irviRMAN. ITow' about dentistry and medicine? 

Mi.ss Foistk. If a girl joins a hospital assoeiallon .she pays $12 per year to 
belong to it. I have ullowu'd .$2r) pm* year for meiluine and dentistry. 

RIix Kuause. I have .$10, and for street-ear fare .$80. 

Miss Foisik. We agree there; I also lune $80. For newspapers and maga- 
zines I have $.8 

Mr. Krause. I have .$8. The average girl who is working lias to establish 
herself. She comes to the factory without any traming or trade and no voca- 
tion, so she must nwe.ssarlly share part of the sacrllice in establishing herself. 

Miss Fotste. The fact that you want her to become intelligent, she shoiihl 
haie one magazine a year at least. 

Mr. Daoo. When a girl is striving to hold lier ex'iKmsos down, ean’t she use 
the magazines of her associates? 

Mi.ss Foisie. That i.s often done. One girl will suh.scrilx' to a magazine, and 
then will exchange with other girls, and in that w^ay they get to read several 
magazines, " 
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Mr. Kkvusk. Don’t overlook tlio public library, for they use it U good deal. 

Mis^l Foisii-:, A fjjlii has to pay 5 cents to get u new book. It is hard to get the 
c urrent niugazines at the library. 

The CiiAiHMAN. Does the average working girl subscribe for a magazine? 

Miss Foisie. Yes; they do, to a large extent. If she gets a magazine at all, 
she wants one of the best. 

The CiiAiUMAN. The girl we are trying t<> provide for can n<»t agree to have 
all of her desires provided for. This list of >oiirs is \astl> high, and is far in 
excess of any minimum that will probably b(‘ alloweil. W(' will now consider 
stationery and iiostage. 

Mr. KuArsE, I have allow’cd ,$1. 

Miss Foisiio. Sh(‘ don’t scaal an.\ ]>ackag('s lank honu' on that. 

Mr. KinusE. No; iny minimum girl is not at that stagi' >et. She is rather 
recei^ing jiackages from home. 

Mrs. lioiiAiH. Do you nuain that slu' is recei\ing help from home in jiackages? 

Mr. KicvrsE. AVhat is in those packag(‘s I do not know' 

Miss Foisie. 1 have $8 for the next item; any girl would pa.\ 88 per year for 
unions. 

Mr. Krm'sf.. Our girls iiay 70 (laits pia* >ear. Doesn’t that have a sick 
bi'iietit with it'/ 

Aliss Foisie. Yes; for $7. AVe are liguring sickness in that $7. Everybody 
]»a,^s SOUK' dues, d'he diffi'rent unions \ar.\ as to what the assessment f('(' is. 
In the stores tluw usually have asso(iations among themstdves and pay dues of 
some kind. 

l\rr. Kkvese. I have nothing for insuram le 

IMiss Foisie. 1 liave 812. Supposing that tliis gn I is s«‘n'^il)l(' ; will take 
out an endowanent when she is young and the rat(‘s are cla'ai)er. 

Mr. Kum’se. I bi'lnve that, but this giil, until she gels ]).is( 11a' minlmum- 
wnge period, does not need insurance. 

Mr. Dago. Do you carry insuranci'*/ 

Mis.s Foiste. 1 do not. 

Mrs. Kor\tu. I am insured, ami I also hav(‘ my child insured. 

’’riie (hiMKMAN. How about \acation'/ 

Mr. Kuaese. ddiis girl has no ^acatlon period .m‘ 1 ; she will get <»iu' lu'xt >ear. 
Ifow’ever, I have allow imI $ld for vacation expeimes. 

Miss Foisie. T ha\(' waitiMl all my lib' for vacation, and 1 h.i\e giM'ii tliis 
minimum giil $20 for vacation. 

The ChiAiUMAN, Any remarks on that ? If not, we will jaiss on to amusi'meiits. 

Miss Fotsie. I have $12 oO for amusements. 

The CiiMiiMAN. How about <*hurch and other contributions? 

iMiss Foisie. No girl would want to go to aii.\ church and be on the charity 
list. If she can not do a little, she does not want to go. The girls ought to be 
c'ncouraged to go to the churcla's. Often at $0 per week a girl can be made 
to feel that she is ludiiing some one else. 

]\lr. I\Iauvin. 1 think wla'u any ilnirdi gi'ts into the place where it is sup- 
ported with a few rich men it has lost its purpose. You raise a barrier imme- 
iliately between the church and th(‘ people. A girl can’t jireserve her self- 
respect and go to church w'ithout contributing her little bit. 

Miss Foisie. The (diurch can not help her by taking awa.\ lu'r sidf- respect. 

„ Mrs. UoBAiu. Then* are lots of girls who .won't go to church unh'ss they can 
lake part in the (‘hurch w'ork and pay their little contribution. Oirls are drop- 
jiing aw ay completely from church .just for that very reason. 

The Chairman. We liave records from 112 girls, nearly all receiving a very 
good wage. The avi'rage amount contributed toward the church Is ,$1 per month 
for mercantile eiuTiloyees and $1.35 for factory employees. 

Mr. Marvin. I think $10 is high. Tills law is to take away the thought that 
the girl is on the charity list. Some iirovision should be made for that, not 
for the sake of the church but for the sake of the girl. 1 think $6 would bo a 
fair estimate. 

Mr. Fenlason. AYhen I gave that $6 to the church I looked at that as purely 
a gift. Under amusements I was pretty high. Under the head of incidentals I 
allowed $15. 

Mr. Snyder. I move that w'e now’ ailjourn until 1.30. 

Prof. Kern. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It is movt'd and secondinl that we now adjourn until 1.30. 
All in favor ,'^nify their asseut by saying “aye.” [All voted aye.l The ayes 
liave it. 
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Al'TER RECESS — 1.30 I’. Af. 

The CiiAiiniAN. The iiicotinfi; will /•onio to onlor. The scMTCtary \Nill 

please call the roll. 

(The roll was called; all members Were present.) 

Mr. Snyder. I think it has not yet been d(‘tinitel.v ilecided upon by Mr Krause 
and Miss Foisii' just what concessions will be made. 

Miss ForsTE. Why should not the other members of tho conference say what 

their opinion is on these same items? t i i ^ 

Mr. Daoc. It took us all inorninjr to hear these two lists, so I thiidv we .should 

TTie (T^^atrman. It .seems to me that in order to expedite matters we should 
have a motion of some Kind betore the housi*. 

Mr. Dagg. In ouj- factory on week work we pay .$8; for an apprentice we pay 
.80 This law has nothing to do with an apprentice, but the rejitilar waif^e tor a 
minimum worker. Since we have taken the hi^diest lifiture from the employi^ 
and the lowest tit^nre from the employers, I wamid like to sut;f;est that we strike 
an aviTULm. I would like, in order to .settle the minimum wa-e, to make the 
suggestion, or it could be ]mt to a vote, that w^e take $8 for the minimum waga 
That is a motion, if it is in order. , ,,, . ^ x, , . 

Mrs. UouMH. 1 don't think that is really high enough. She can exist on that, 
but this commission is to find a inininuim wage for a self-supitorting woman. 

Mr Ffni \son Mr (Tiairman, I wish to make a motion relative to minimum 
wa^'c! I\[v colleague here moved that it be $8; no one secondeil it. I am going 
to move tiiat the minimum wage, based on 48 hours per we(*k, is .$9. There is no 
second to that. Is it in order to speak on that motion before it is seconded? 

4Tie CTlaihman. You may speak on It. 

Mr Feni \so\ If the holies on the otlu'r .side will accei>t that, if in their judg- 
ment' thev deem it tit, I am willing to vote on it. I am told by my colleagues 
that tiuw'wili fold tlaMi* tents and go home before they wall submit to a minimum 
wage that is somewhat less than tho motion I liavo made. I waint to call >mur 
attention to this fact, that this law has been passed, and it is a great advantage 
j.) tlu' woiiK'n workers of this State to be able to liave such a law. Me have Hie 
principle of the minimum wage established. Now, if w^o can get together on this 
first coid’(‘rence so tliat the employers, employees, and disinterested public can 
agree I ik'nk it will mean much toward enforcing tho bnv. 

I want to call V(*ur attention to a remark that my friend here made : It is the 
dutv of the iiareiit to provide for tln^se girls who are going to wmrk I submit 
it is also tiie duty of society to provide comlitions so that the fathers and 
mothers of the country can pro\id(‘ fm* the<(‘ girls. T think we ai’o laying too 
much stress on the minimum or lowest wage thc'se girls can li\( on. It says on 
tho blank, “ Below is giviai a statement which I believe to be a fair estimat of 
the amount required yearly by a prudent, .self-supp<.rting woman employed n a 
mer^antih^n^^^^^ or other Industrial cstablishnuait in order to nimnUmi 

iK'rself in reasonable comfort.” MTum I w.is asked tor my es^timate It ^d 

all classes of women, and I want to say to you that I believ(‘ all classes of wmmen 
on equal basis. I see no reason why a girl in a st(we should receive more tin u 
a girl working in a factory. I want to call your attention to the law itself. 
Those questions have nothing to do with the minimum. They do not ask us Kir 
the minimum. They a.sk us for the ^'vorage w age on w hu-h a car lye ^ 

decently and respectfully. I find from my investigations that .$4 pei week is, 
• bout as low as any girl can get 21 meals f«.r and .$8 per month for h coom I 

think boarding and rooming at different places is an T'K^rVeek'^or $^>60 

very low est price that a girl can get board and i-oom bn is pi r wetk, oi 8-bd 
l»er^year. 1 wouldn’t even want to .say jier week unless the I'^^l ms would agree 
to that For shoes and rubbers I have .$9--tw’o pair of shoes pei year at 
".r pair. t«o pair rul.i.ers at .n por pair. O.,o titty for ropainoR of shoos^ 
Twelve pair of stockings pm* year, at M) cents tier jialr, oi .^6. I nderwear I l a 
put at $7. I have therefore made the motion that the minimum wage be $9, as I 
think the ladies will be able to compromise on that. , „ 

Perhaps I am a little high on suits. I have .$30. I do not think one suit a 
>ear is miough for a girl. l>o you want these girls for 305 days to w’ear the same 
Miit? ' Slie .'un buy one oostinj; $20 nml one costinK $10, for J J’"’',,;!® 

■Jon for fonts Nothin},' is said about raincoats. 1 ti}.'urf a lini sin'"l<l ha'‘ t''« 
coat^ Vrar-one costing $12 nn.l one costing $8. for si.irt ^ 

one at 82 50 and one for .$2. A girl, to live decently, wants to h.ne a 
change of clothes ’ I w^t them to feel that they are supixirtlng themselves in 

33319 Doc. 415, G4-l—vol 5 25 , 
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u way. You carii't l)ii\ a nvisonahly c()rset for less than $2. I fi.u'ure 

that Is very cheap. For corset waists I have ligured that tlie average girl should 
be able to luake them. I want to .st^e^iny \\if(‘ luue a nice corset waist, don’t youV 
We are working on the wrong ]»rinclple. We are trying to rectify something 
tliat the foundation is al).solutely wrong. We don’t need gloves, but we hav(* 
come to that stage where we have to consider these thing.s, whether we absolutely 
need them or not. 

Seventy-five per <vnt of lunnan energy is exerted to satisfy the eye. 
aslu^l tlies(‘ girls to dn'ss so that th(‘y are lit to look at. I have allowed 
,$10 for hats; $1 is good enough for an umbrella. T eliminated repair of clothing 
because the girl ought to do Ikm- own n^pairing. For laundry I allow^nl $20 i^'r 
year, which is only 50 cents i)er wet'k. I don’t .see anything wrong with that. 
Our emplo,^(‘es pa.\ ,$1 a month for medicine. We have an arrjingement with 
the hosi)itiil ami the em{>loy(H\s pay $12 per year. They get medical attendance 
and surgical attention. I alloweil $20, and it would lx? optional with the girl 
if she had hosjiital siTvices. I have estimated $00 per year lor street car far(‘. 
That is twice a day, going to and from w'ork for ,000 days. For newspapers 
and magaziiK'S 1 lune allo\\ed >$5 If there is any one thing I would like to have 
my employees do it is to read and kts'p in Dnich with the current events of the 
da.\. I tiiink .$0 isn’t very strong for mwvsjiapers and magazines.^ For sta- 
tionery and iiostage 1 have ,$7. On(‘ letter ]>(U' week would bo $l.r)0-“I think 
$7 per year is fairly conservative. T have allow'Oil $S for association <lues. 
Now% that might lie eliminati'd, but w'(‘ men belong to lodges and if the girls 
want to belong to these institutions they have the right. InsuraiK'O, w’oll, nowg 
that is a proiH).sjtion that is not essimtial. If this woman is never going to be 
married and is going to work in this industry .\ear alter year, she ought to 
be insured. I thmight ti woman ought to have a little something, pay a litth' 
premium on a i)()licy,,.so 1 have allow<‘<l ,$18 for insurance. 

I don’t think we should squeeze these girls dowm to the last point; th(‘ 
men and waunen who are going to niak<' the laws for our Nation. The troubh' 
is w'e are tr.\ing to lit In an (‘thi<'al proposition to an unjust economical propo- 
sition. A manwdio has a heart can't argue them both from the same view^point. 
There is no mention of tlu^ time a girl loses from sickne.ss or looking for a, .job. 
These are items of co.st, to the wonaai and girls. 1 think a girl ought to ha\(* 
two w’Ci'ks’ wages for vacation. 1 figure $<> lor church. ’J’hen, too, if a girl 
goes to church and Sunday .school 112 Sundays in a year, that is .5 cents car fare 
each time. Shall we wmiit her to wTar her old suit and hat that she w^ears 
every day? Under incidentals there is a dozen things that a woman has to 
have, but I have just allowed $15. After going over these ligures I find that 
I have .$614.50, and after eliminating everything I jmssibly could T still ha\e 
,$487. ,50. I couldn’t advocate any w'ag(‘ that would produce less than $487.50. 
It is altogether too low to snppm't a girl right. 1 think it is up to the peopl<‘ 
on the other side. To get this in shape I have made a motion of .$9, providing 
the ladies are willing to compromise 

Mr. Dacu. I have made a motion that the ehair take a vote on the $8 
rninimuin wage. 

Mr. Stsvdkk. In order that our ri'conl may be kept straight I desire now, 
wdtiiout oommllting iigNself, to .second the motion of Mr. Fenlason, reserving 
my privilege to withdraw iny second if tlie vote Is not unanimous. 

The (hi MUM AN. It is moved and secomh'd that the sum of $9 be designattnl 
Vas a minimum wage. The motion is seconded by Mr. Snyder, reserving his 
right to withdraw^ the second if the \ote is not unanimous. 

Mr. Fenuason. Mr. ('hairman, the motion w’as not put in that way, and I, 
ns mover of the motion, want a s(piare deal and honesty. I had much rather 
that he eliminate the pro}x)sition that he withdraw his second if the vote is 
not unanimous. I wouhl much prefer, if it were possible, for the ladies to 
second that motion, if yon can sec your way clear. Am I out of order? Here 
is the proposition I watit to put up to you : If you ladies can second that motion 
that puts me on riM'ord that you are wdlllng to stand for a mlmimum of $9. 
I recognize that this commission says It takes .$10 to support a girl that is 
working in a mercantile pursuit. 

Mr. Snyueu. Mr. (’hairman, I want to say that I agree with nearly all that 
Mr Fenlason has said, but the only reason — flie v<‘ry reason why T made my 
secimd in that wav is to facilitate just wdiat he is after. I want it put in the 
rigtit order and vve can still find out from the ladies present here what their 
attitude is; that is why I made the swmd in that manner and not to bar 
the ladies in uOy wmy. It Is important, of course, that we arrive at a unanimity, 
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and for that reason I don’t want a vote that will be carried and still leave 
us here as two factions. 

The Chairman. The Chair can not refuse to accept tlie second made by Mr. 
Snyder to the motion. Mr. Fenlason, you have said tliat tlie motion has not 
bciui put properly, so, in order to have this motion worded in our record in 
llu' proper manner 1 lune written It down. 1 will ])m it as follows: 

“ It has lieen moved and seconded that no ]>erson, tirm, association, or cor- 
lioration shall em[>loy any female over tlie ap'e of IS yi'ars in any fa<‘tor\ 
establishment at a weekly wage rale of less than $0, such wage being th(? 
estimate of said ('onference of the minimum wage adequate in such occuiailion 
and industry to supply the necessary cost of living of such emiiloyees and to 
maintain them in health.” 

The majority rule iiolds, and Mr. Sn>der has reserved the right to witlidraw^ 
his second in case the vote la not unanimous. 

Mr. Kravse. The motion before the honsi* is to vote on $9 as a minimum 
wage. 

The Chairman. Are you ready for the question? You liave lieard the motion 
as read. 

Mr. Snyder. Question. 

Th(' CnAiKM\N. ’i'he secrettiry will please call tin' role. 

(Cpon roll call the following V(Me was recorded.) 

Ayes: Mrs. W. O. Mills, Mr. Edgar ('’. Snyder, and Mr. O. C. Fenlason. 

^s'oes: ]\tiss Emma Folsie, Mrs. Belle Uobair, Mrs. F. If. Tiawton, Prof. W. M. 
K('rn, Mr. t'red Krause, and Mr. O. E. Oagg. 

Th(‘ Secretary. Thi' roll call stands G noes ami 9 ayes. 

The (hi airman. The motion Is lost. 

Mr. Snyder. I reserve my right to withdraw my second. 

P.Irs. Roeair. IMr. Chairman, we have gone over these items carefully, but 
T would lilo' to gi\e you a fewv of my figures. If a girl does not dress decently 
she is looked dowm upon — the average school girl is looked down upon if she 
does not dress like the other girls. hMr dresses and aprons I have two street 
di-essos and tw'o house dresse.s. I thiuk she neeils two aprons for the factory 
wlnm slie is at w’ork and four for the house. She ought to have a watist for her 
suit and four for the house. She nee<ls two pairs of corsets at $4 each, for 
tlie yc.ir, one pnir of winter gloves, one good pair for summer and two pairs of 
cheap gloves to w’C'ar to work. For neckwear 1 have aliow’ed $2. One uinl)r(‘i!:i 
at $2. I have also allowed $6.50 for repair of clothing. I am going to ask 
If these genii ('men have really considered wdmt a girl’s laundry consists of. 
She has to have all lu'r clotlu's laniideix'd and if sh(i is boarding she has no 
plac e to do it in lier room. Slu' has to pay 2.5 cents to get shirt waists laundered 
and house dresses 25 cents. For medicine and dentistry I have allowed $40. 
Street car fare, $HG.40; newspapers and maga/iiu's, $3.85; stationery and 
slumps, $10; insurance, $15; vacation expenses, $25; amusements, $10; Inci- 
dentals, .$30; and my av(‘rage Is $509.50. We ha\e lakc'n tlu'se all into con- 
sideration and W'o find that a self-snpi)orting girl can not live on i('s.s than (Ids 
amount. We must allow' for the girl who lias to pay lu'r board and room and 
w'ho has to pay two car fares each day. Tlie girl is not any more sure of ]i(*r 
health and strength than nnymie else and for tlint reason she should carj*y 
insurance. Therefore, I have come to the conclushm that it really take.s $10 
for a w'oman to be self-supporting. I am conshU'ring n girl W’ho has served 
her time. I move that the ininimnm wage in the State of Wnsbingtoii he $10. 

IMiss Foihik. I second that motion. 

The Chairman. Is that subject to tlie wording of the motion w'e have put 
before? 

Mrs. Uobair. Yes, sir. 

IMr. IMakvin. What does your total come to? 

IMrs. Robair. Five hundred and ninety-nine dollars and fifty cents for th<' 
year. 

IMr. Marvin. Then it is $11.92 for the week. 

Tlie Chairman. It has been inoviMl by Mrs Roliair, and seconded by Mls.s 
Folsie, that no person, firm, association, or corporation shall employ any female 
over the age of 18 years in any factory establishment at a weekly wage rate of 
less than $10, such w age being the estimate of said conference of the mlnimuin 
wage adequate in such occupation ami indnsti'y to supply the nc'cessary cost 
of living of such employees .and to maintain them in hc'alth. 

Are you ready for the question? 

Miss Foisii:. Questloi^? 
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Ir. Fenlason. I want to know if anyone could not vote on this question if 
y wisliedV I could conscientiously vote for .$10, but in view of wliat 1 luive 
1 to my colleagues I would like to pass and not vote this time. 

Jr. Snydeie I am prepared to vote on tlds proposition, but, as Mr. Marvin 
; said, what we most want is unanimity, and I therefore want to protest 
inst excusing anyone from voting. AVe can le^on^idcr iU)on proper motion 
decision that may be taken. 

'he Chmhman. There is no p'-ovision in our rules and regulations for ex- 
ing a person from voting and 1 think tiiereforo it would be better for you 
to vote one way (»r the other. Are jou ready for the question? 

Ir. Fenlason. 1 want to ask who seconded this motion? 

'he CiiMiniAN. Miss Foisie. If there are no further remarks on the qiu'stion 
will have a roll call. The secretary will please call the roll. 

Roll call by secretary upon which the following vole was r(‘corded:) 
fyes : IMlss Emma Foisie, Mrs. Relle Uobair, Mrs. F. 11. Lawton, Air. Edgar 
Snyd(‘r, and Prof. W. M. Kern. 

Joes; Mrs. W. C. Mills, Mr. Fred Krau-e. Mr O. P>. Dagg, and Mr. (>. C. 
ilason. 

The Secretary. The vote stands 5 ayi's and 1 ikh's. 

I'he ('H\ruvi\x. Th(‘ motion is carrii'd. 

ilr. Snyder. Air. Chairman, I am of tin' ot>iniou that we have not accom- 
died much. I move that we ri'considm* lh(‘ motion. 

Tof. Kern. I second tlu' mol ion that we reconsidca* the ])i’evious motion. 

The CuAiuvrAN. It is moved and secondeil that wv r(‘consider the motion. All 
favor .signify by saying “aye.” (All voted ayc.J The a.ves have it. 
dr. AIarmn. I ask you whether, at this stage, it wouhl not be advisable to 
t the clialrman of the confi'nmce to seh'ct a committee of three — one from 
}h of the parties — to confer on this matter. Does that sound feasible to joii? 
dr. Snyder. I think, Air. (diairman, that that suggestion Is entli’ely appro- 
ate and that plan is entirely feasiiile, and 1 tliei'efm’e iiiovi' that we now' take 
*ecess until 4.30 — the chairman, tiefoia' tin' ns-ess. to aiipoiiil a commit t(‘e of 
•ee, consisting of one (tf the ropresiuilativi's of tlu* emiiloyiu’s, one of the ein- 
>yees, and one of the puhli<’, to (-(nivider tiie <iues|i(ni of a resolution to he pre- 
ited to the conference, 
dr. Dagg. I second tli(‘ m(4ion. 

rho Chmrvtan. It is movi'd and seiouded tlial we take a recess until 4.30, and 
it the Chair appoint a committee of tliriM' to confer during the recess. 

Mr. AIvrvin. I wish to suggest that you take Air. Olson into consideration. 
Mr, Snyder. I would like to include tliat in my motion. 

The CiTviRvrvN. Is that .subject to the second? 

Mr. Dagg. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Yon have heard the motion stati'd; all in favor signify their 
^ent hy saying “ aye.’^ (All voted av(‘l Tlie nv(‘s hav(‘ it. T will appoint 
iss Foisie, Prof. Kern, and Air. Dagg to make up llie committee. AVe will 
journ until 4..30. 

Al Tt )l 1U'( EsS. 


The Chairman. The meeting will jhi'ase c(aiie to order. AVe will now’ hear a 
port from Aliss Foisie, who is chairman of the committee. 

Miss PoisiE. AA>11, we have Ikhmi out some httl(‘ time but have failed to arrive 
anything that is positively an agreement. AVe liave spoken to the other em- 
lyoos and have lieard from the employers yesterday and to-day, and knowing 
at they are trying to he fair w<‘ have decided that wo would accept a $9 
inimuiu and do’ the best we fan and hope for something better in the future. 
Prof. Kern. I move that we adjourn now until 8 o'clock. 

Air. Dagg. I second the motion. 

The (h^AiiiMAN. Tt is moved and seconded that we adjourn until 8 o'clock, 
it before we do it has been suggested that we hear from the mnnufactnnTs’ 
[le and see what they liave to say on thi.s question. AVe would like to have 
report from Air. Dagg. 

Air. Dagg. It seems that the manufacturers can’t come together on anything 
gher for a minimum wage than $8.50. The representatives of the employees 
em to tliink that they ought to have $9 and we can’t .see it. 

Mr. Snyder. I am still of the opinion that no re.soiirce should be overlooked 
hlch may bring about a reconciliation of tlie.se figures and a unanimous ngree- 
ent. In the h^e that tliere may be a further effort to bring about such an 
id, I renew th? motion tlmt w'e adjourn until 8 o’cloc'lc. 
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and for that reason I don’t want a vote that will be carried and still leave 
us here as two factions. 

The Chairman. The Chair can not refuse to accept tlie second made by Mr. 
Snyder to the motion. Mr. Fenlason, you have said tliat tlie motion has not 
bciui put properly, so, in order to have this motion worded in our record in 
llu' proper manner 1 lune written It down. 1 will ])m it as follows: 

“ It has lieen moved and seconded that no ]>erson, tirm, association, or cor- 
lioration shall em[>loy any female over tlie ap'e of IS yi'ars in any fa<‘tor\ 
establishment at a weekly wage rale of less than $0, such wage being th(? 
estimate of said ('onference of the minimum wage adequate in such occuiailion 
and industry to supply the necessary cost of living of such emiiloyees and to 
maintain them in health.” 

The majority rule iiolds, and Mr. Sn>der has reserved the right to witlidraw^ 
his second in case the vote la not unanimous. 

Mr. Kravse. The motion before the honsi* is to vote on $9 as a minimum 
wage. 

The Chairman. Are you ready for the question? You liave lieard the motion 
as read. 

Mr. Snyder. Question. 

Th(' CnAiKM\N. ’i'he secrettiry will please call tin' role. 

(Cpon roll call the following V(Me was recorded.) 

Ayes: Mrs. W. O. Mills, Mr. Edgar ('’. Snyder, and Mr. O. C. Fenlason. 

^s'oes: ]\tiss Emma Folsie, Mrs. Belle Uobair, Mrs. F. If. Tiawton, Prof. W. M. 
K('rn, Mr. t'red Krause, and Mr. O. E. Oagg. 

Th(‘ Secretary. Thi' roll call stands G noes ami 9 ayes. 

The (hi airman. The motion Is lost. 

Mr. Snyder. I reserve my right to withdraw my second. 

P.Irs. Roeair. IMr. Chairman, we have gone over these items carefully, but 
T would lilo' to gi\e you a fewv of my figures. If a girl does not dress decently 
she is looked dowm upon — the average school girl is looked down upon if she 
does not dress like the other girls. hMr dresses and aprons I have two street 
di-essos and tw'o house dresse.s. I thiuk she neeils two aprons for the factory 
wlnm slie is at w’ork and four for the house. She ought to have a watist for her 
suit and four for the house. She nee<ls two pairs of corsets at $4 each, for 
tlie yc.ir, one pnir of winter gloves, one good pair for summer and two pairs of 
cheap gloves to w’C'ar to work. For neckwear 1 have aliow’ed $2. One uinl)r(‘i!:i 
at $2. I have also allowed $6.50 for repair of clothing. I am going to ask 
If these genii ('men have really considered wdmt a girl’s laundry consists of. 
She has to have all lu'r clotlu's laniideix'd and if sh(i is boarding she has no 
plac e to do it in lier room. Slu' has to pay 2.5 cents to get shirt waists laundered 
and house dresses 25 cents. For medicine and dentistry I have allowed $40. 
Street car fare, $HG.40; newspapers and maga/iiu's, $3.85; stationery and 
slumps, $10; insurance, $15; vacation expenses, $25; amusements, $10; Inci- 
dentals, .$30; and my av(‘rage Is $509.50. We ha\e lakc'n tlu'se all into con- 
sideration and W'o find that a self-snpi)orting girl can not live on i('s.s than (Ids 
amount. We must allow' for the girl who lias to pay lu'r board and room and 
w'ho has to pay two car fares each day. Tlie girl is not any more sure of ]i(*r 
health and strength than nnymie else and for tlint reason she should carj*y 
insurance. Therefore, I have come to the conclushm that it really take.s $10 
for a w'oman to be self-supporting. I am conshU'ring n girl W’ho has served 
her time. I move that the ininimnm wage in the State of Wnsbingtoii he $10. 

IMiss Foihik. I second that motion. 

The Chairman. Is that subject to tlie wording of the motion w'e have put 
before? 

Mrs. Uobair. Yes, sir. 

IMr. IMakvin. What does your total come to? 

IMrs. Robair. Five hundred and ninety-nine dollars and fifty cents for th<' 
year. 

IMr. Marvin. Then it is $11.92 for the week. 

Tlie Chairman. It has been inoviMl by Mrs Roliair, and seconded by Mls.s 
Folsie, that no person, firm, association, or corporation shall employ any female 
over the age of 18 years in any factory establishment at a weekly wage rate of 
less than $10, such w age being the estimate of said conference of the mlnimuin 
wage adequate in such occupation ami indnsti'y to supply the nc'cessary cost 
of living of such employees .and to maintain them in hc'alth. 

Are you ready for the question? 

Miss Foisii:. Questloi^? 
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nient in the case, but I am also iHl to coiicedt* that there in a little leeway 
allowed, so I believe I stretched that leeway to the fullest extent when I voted 
for a mini mum wa^^e of $9 per wet'k. I believe we have reached that point 
A\here ev(U'y reasonable concession lias been made. I liave tried to be fair, to 
consider honestly and fairly the views presented by all sides, and to try to brin^t 
about a unanimous di'cision. I want to plead ^\lth my friend from Spokane 
that $1 under the minimum already fixed for girls in the mercantile establish- 
ments is surely low enough. 

I am satislied thev are under no really greater cost of living, at any rate, are 
not under a cost of living that is greater by $1 per week than the girls who 
work in the factories. Much as T regret to vole against the motion I must 
say that I shall lane to vote on this motion “no.” 

Mr. Fknlasox. I certainly agree with everything ray colleague has said, but 
it is too late. You all well remember that I tried to persuade the disinterested 
ones to talk long before this so we could know where they stood, not leaving 
It to the last here when a motion has been made and is ready to be voted 
upon. It isn’t a question of arguments now but we have all fully made up 
our minds W’hat we will do. My friend says his con.science will not permit 
him to deviate from this. I think that sometimes It is right to do wrong that 
good may come of it. What is conscience, anyway? How do you define that 
thing? The only line of demarcation between a human being and a Inmte is 
conscience. Your conscience or my consci<uice never told us wluit is right C)r 
what is wrong. Our conscience does not tell us but our conscience gives us 
the desires to do right. Your cons<‘ience is just as good as mine but wo have 
different Intellects. This man’s intellect is telling him that this is the right 
thing to do and that man’s intellect is teiing him that that is the right thing 
to do. My conscience is telling me that I arn <loing the right thing myself, 
although I have put to you a proposition tlmt I am perfectly willing to admit 
is wrong, but I put it to you on the basis that it is sometimes riglit to do 
wrong that good may come of it. I am only talking to the.se three ladies i)t^ 
cause when thev take their vote these three manufacturers will agree with 
you, and I snbiuit tlmt if the employees and the niannfaclurers are able to 
unless it is very iinreasonaiile, tlie disinterested public should agi’ee witli 
us. f am going to vote for this substitution just on this principle that it is 
right to do wrong because good will come of it. You will get more by getting 
together than you may thirds. 

Mr. Dago. As a suggestion I vvouhl like to hear from the otiier two memlK'rs 
representing the public. 

Mrs. Minns. For months— for years— this prolilem has beim before me ami 
I have studbxl it very closely, ^ly figures are basoii on actual oxiierience and 
I have not been able to re<luce it Vxdow $10 per week. I think that conscien- 
tiously no girl could continue, after her ai>prenticeship, longer than a yesir on 
that basis. Rather than to go away from here after this lengthy session, 
without coming to some distinct nmlerstanding, 1 have conceded the one fact 
that it is best to come to a $9 wage, but I would not for one single moment say 
that if T thought a girl could he kept on $9 for more than one year. 

ITuf. Kekn. Evor>^ individual is to a gi'enter or loss degree his brother’s 
keeper. What would affect one is going to affect all of ns. We are all living 
here together. What is good for one man is good for anther man. I have 
been led to b<dieve that the pnhHc, as a rule, is not very much concerned about 
what is going to Imppen to one or two industries. The general public is not 
very much concerned as to what is going to happen to the rnaiuifacturcr but 
thev are concerned over what is to liecome of the girl. Tiiey are infinitely 
concerned about the girls 34, 15, 10, and 17 years of age that are dropping 
out of public schools and going Into our Industries. I sixmt considerable of 
my life in the city of New York and I know something of the condition tlmt 
exists on the east side. If we have to have a slum distrki; in any city in 
the S^tate of Washington— if we have to transport New York’s east side to the 
State of Washington, it Is infinitely better that we have no industries in tlie 
State of Washington. 

I am not quite sure T know just how much a girl ought to have to support 
herself decently and comfortably. I have trie<l to arrive at some figures, and it 
does appear to me from the figures tliat I have been able to get that this 
amount for a self-supporting woman ought to binge somewhere around $9. 
Feeling this, I think it would lie l»est if this delegation could agree upon this 
amount a.s a minimum wage. It se<uns to me that it would Ik* a jierfectly 
splendid thlngi»that the State of Washington has fix/i'd the highest minimum 
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wage in the mercantile establishments of any State in the United States; 
that we believe in protecting our mothers ami our daughters and the girls who 
are working in the industries, and we believe that $9 is the minimum amount 
upon which a woman can support herself in decency and comfort. 

'Idle Chairman. Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Fenlason. Mr. Chairman, I certainly hate to see a vote taken on this. 
Can not we splil the dilTcrence with the ladies? 

Mrs. ItouAiR. I will .split, then, for .$8.09. 

IMrs. Lam TON, It .seems to me that the least we can live on is $10, and I 
don’t see how we can come down 25 cents. 

IMrs. KoiiAiR. It has been iiroven here in these last two days that a minimum 
wage for a girl sliouhl be $10, and we liave .viid we waiileil $10. VVe liave come 
half way and we have all on the conference but one. Do you think it Mill 
enlarge your busiiu'ss to let this go into tht‘ newspapers with you the only one 
holding hack? 

Idr. KuArsE. If .^ou don’t agree with me, you record your vote the way joii 
believe you should. 

Mr. Sn'idku. M'e gne ^ou credit for taking (he stand >ou have as long as 
you fiH'l that you are doing right, and Me have no desire to have any one of us 
go UM'ay from here Mdh any feeling of di.ssal istaction. I therefore, in order 
to pioceed in Mhat I believe to be now the i»roper onler, I wi.sh, Mr. Chairman, 
to move an amendment to the sulistilute motion, substituting $9 for $8.75. 

Mr.s. lloHMK. Don’t ^oii think a girl should liav'e .$9 to live on? 

iMr. I’l.NLAsoN. May I ansMiT that qtu'stion for my friends? It has conm 
to a point M’here it don’t enter into Mhat it costs. This gentleman tells ii.s 
that he has gone tin' hunt. This otlu'r gentUmian telis us that he Mill go a 
little further if we can get togidliiH*. Is this the jumper M'ay for llil.s thing to 
bri'ak up? I move that we i»roee(‘d with thi.s vole as it stands, and if we vole 
it down I will move that we adjourn until to-morrow. 

]\lr. IMarvjn. 1 want to say to you, my frii'iids, that tlimv is no jiossibilily 
for a number of years to com(‘ in the Slate of Washington in which you will 
reach an ideal condition. It is not a question as to vvladher we shall reach 
an ideal condition, but whether we shall reach something a lillle lower than 
the ideal. We are coming out of a condition that is extremely deplorable in 
some factorie.s into sonu'lliing that is inlinitely better. I had thought pcrhajis 
this diirerence might be split and make the amount, say, $8.90. I do net 
believe a tiling is lost until it is lost, yel a unanimous vote Is so inlinitely 
better tliat 1 take it upon myself to suggest tins thing. 

IVIiss FoisiE. 1 M'ould lik<‘ to second Mr. Snyder’s motion. 

d’lie Chairman. It lias Ix'en moved by xMr. Snyder and seeonded by Miss 
Foisie that the sum of ,$9 be substituted b>r (be sum of $8.75 in the previous 
motion. 

Mr. Feni.ason. Let us vote on our anuMuImeiit as it now stands and then 
vvm can move to reconsider it and jmt the oilier one. Wlieii tins eouventioii 
breai^'s up and we are not togetlier it must go out to the cili/.eiis of the State 
that we couldn’t sjilit 25 emits. 

The Chmrman. ’The only way we can gid things straightened out M’ould Ix' 
for >ou to withdraw .vour luolioii sulist it ul ing $9 for .$8 75 and tlie second. 

IMlss Foisie. I am perfectly willing to withdraw my second. 

ISIr. Snyder, I will, vvitli the consent of Miss Foisie, who seconded the mo- 
tion, witlulravv my amemlment. 

d’lie CiiAiRM vN. Are you reudj fur (lie question? Do you want me to read 
the previous motion again? 

IMr. Snyder, IMease, 

The ChfAiKMAN. De it resolved tliat tins factory couferenee does hereby make 
the following recommimdalion : “That no iH’rson, tirm, as.soeintlon, or corpora- 
tion sliall employ any female over the age of 18 years in any factory establisli 
ment at a weekly wage of less tiinii $8 75, sucli wage being tlie estimate of said 
conference of tlie minimum wage adequate in such occupation and industry 
to supply the necessary cost of living of such employees and lo maintain them 
in liealth.” 

The secretary will please call tlie roll. 

(Upon roll call the following vote was recorded:) 

Ayes: IMr. Fred Krause, Mr. O. B, Dagg. and Mr. O. C. Fenlason. 

Noes: Miss l^Imma Foisie, Mrs. Belle Uobnir, Mrs. F. 11. Jaivvlon, Mrs. W. C. 
Mills, Prof. W. M. Kern, and Mr. K. C. Snyder. 

The Secretary. The •vote stands 6 iioes and 3 ayes. 
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The Chairman. The motion is lost. 

Mr. Snm)ku. I wish to renew the motion now for $9, unless the Cliair rules 
that we must proceed to vote upon the original motion. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that that is what would lie required. We 
should vote on the original motion of $10. Do you wish it read? 

Mr. Fen LA SON. Please. 

]Mrs. Rouair. I am willing to withdraw' my motion for $10. 

Miss ForsTE. I withdraw my second to that motion. 

Mr. Fenlason. I would like to ask what is ln'fore the house'? 

The (’’h airman. While llie motion f<tr reconsideration has bc'en withdrawn, 
the original motion is still Ix'fore the house. 

^Ir. Snyiieu. I thiidc the record will show’ that the motion to re<*onsider was 
voted upon and carried. 

The Chairman. I desire to say tliat the motion that w’as up for a $10 wage 
is before the house. 

Mr. Fenalson. I move that we indefinitely postpone the motion for a $10 
minimum wmge. 

Mr. Sna'der. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It is moved and secomh'd that tin' motion for $10 1r‘ itideli- 
nitely postponed. All In Livor signify their assent by saying aye. I think we 
had better have a roll call. The se<‘r('tary wdl please call the roll. 

(Upon roll call by the secretary all voted aye.) 

The motion is carried. 

Prof. Kern. Mr. Clmirman. T have felt all the time that these girls ought to 
have $0 per w’eek. I have tried to stand for that, but 1 wouhl rather sacrihee 
10 cents a week on it than to have it go out ovi'r the State that w’e couldn’t 
split 10 or 15 cents. If Mr. Krause will join m(‘ in this, I w’ill move you tliat 
the minimum wmge be set at $8.90. 

Mrs. Mills. I second the motion. 

Mr. Krause. I will be very glad to join you in that 

The Chmrman. Upon motion, duly made by W. M. Kern and se<‘onde(l by 
Mrs. W. C. Mills, the following resolution was introduced: 

“Re it resolved, That this factory conference <lo(>s hen'by make the following 
recommendation to the industrial welfare commission in reference to the mini- 
mum w^age in the factory occupation and industry: 

“That no person, tirin, association, or corporation shall employ any female 
over the age of 18 years in any factory establishnuMit at a weekly w’agc rate 
of less than $8.00, such wage bi'ing the estimate of said conference of the mini- 
mum w’age adiHiuate in such occupation and industry to supjily the necessary 
cost of living to such employees and to maintain them in health.’’ 

Arc you ready for the question? 

IMr. Snyiier. Question. 

The Chairman. Tlie secretary will please call tin' roil 

(Upon roll call the following vote w’as ri'cnnhsl:) 

Ayes: IMlss Finnui Foisie, IMrs. Ih'Ile Roh.iir. Mrs. F. II Lawton, Jilrs. W. C. 
Mills, Prof. W. Id. Kern. Mr. Kdgar U Sn.\der, Mr. Fiasl Krause, IMr. O. B. 
Dagg, and Mr. O. (’. Fenalson. 

The Secretary. All voted “ ayte’’ 

The Chmrman. The resolution is carried unaniinou'-ly. 

Mr. Fenalson. I understand that tluM*(‘ nunain Ixi’ore us two other questions 
propounded by the commission, lirst, the qiu'stlon as to tiie h'ligth of the lunch 
])eriod ; second, the que.stion regarding toilet, rest rooms, and ventilation. I 
move that we endeavor to procei'd to answ’(‘r tho.s<‘ questions. 

The Chairman. The comml.ssion wants the conference to make a recommenda- 
tion as to what length of lunch period' is demanded for health of factory eqi- 
ployees. 

Miss Foisie. I w’ould like to make the motion that each factory should decide 
that for their ow’ii ])eople, know’ing the location of their factory and the different 
arrangements in the factory. Some places w’here they have a cafeteria in the 
factory the noon hour is not really necessary. I think that most employers 
liave proven themselves more than kind and considerate on that question. I 
w’ould like to make the motion that it he left to the individual factory. 

INIr. Dago. I w'ould like to second that motion. 

The Chairman. The chair w’ould suggest that no recommendation be made 
in the matter. The commission could liardly issue an obligatory order to that 
effect. 
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]\Ir. Snydo. I move you, as a substltuto motion, that In answor to the seeoml 
(luestlon propounded by tiie commission to the conference that, as tl»e conditions 
in tlie various factories are so different, that we are of the opinion that we can 
not properly make a recommendation applicable to all cases. 

Prof. Ki:un. 1 second the motion. 

The CTiaihmax. Are you ready for tlie (piestion? All in favor signify their 
assent by saying “ aye.” 

(All voted aye.) 

The ayes have it. The lU'vt question before the house is what provisions 
should be required in each manufacluring establishment for, first, toilet for 
women workers; second, r<‘st room; ami third, ventilation. 1 desire to read to 
jou what the mercantile conference adopted in that regard: 

‘‘Every mercantile establishment wiiere females are employed shall be prop- 
erly heated and ventilated, and shall i)rovi(le and maintain adcYiuate facilities 
and arrangeimmts, so that such emi)loyees may obtain rest when in a state of 
fatigue or in case of illness, such re(|uirements being demanded, in the opinion 
of said conference, for the health ami morals of such employees.” 

IMiss Fois]];. The only qu(‘stion that occurs to me Is whether the recom- 
mendations are iioedcHl in all the fa< lories. It is entirc'ly proi)er that there 
should be some rc'st facilities, but I know of soim' factories where it w’ouhl be 
an imposition to insist ui>on special la^st rooms. 

Mr. Kkai se. Tlie small mamifai-turi'r who only employs one, Uvo. or three 
girls can not afford a lunch or ri'st room, but the girls go into the otfice to eat 
their lunches I belie^e that the (‘oimnission will be fair in their ruling on 
that. 

Airs, Ti\WTON. I think there should be .separate toilels foi* ladies and gentle- 
men. The \(Mil ilation, too, sinmid b(‘ lo()ked alter. In some places it is very 
poor and tiiere is no plmv to hang the wraps in some factories. 

Prof. Kkhn. Would a reeonnnemlution iias.sed here and uecepl('d by the com- 
mission he aullioi'it> V 

HTie Chairman. Y('s, sir; in ri'gard to toiliTs, vimlilation, and rest rooms. 

Mr. Krause. Wouldn't it he all right to make a recomuiemlutlon similar to 
the on(' made l»y the imu'cantiie conbmimci'? 

The (Tiatrman, That would Ik‘ all right. 

Mr. Jvi{Ar\si:. I move that wo adopt the saim‘ n'solution to apply to the fac- 
tories. 

Prof. Kern. T second the motion. 

The (’iiAimfAN. I’pon mo(i<tn duly made by Mr. Krause and seconded by 
Prof, Kern the following n'solntion was introdii<*ed : 

‘■/Ic it resolved. That the factory confermice does hereby make the following 
recommendation to the industrial welfare commission in reference to standards 
of conditions and labor demanded liy the boalth and morals of employc^es in 
sueh factory occupation and industry: 

‘‘Every mamifactnriug establislimeiU wliere fianales are enqiloyed sliall bo 
properly heated and ventilated, and sliall pro\ide and maintain adequate facili- 
ties and arrangements, so that such emi»l<>yoe.s may obtain rest when in state 
of fatigue or in case of illno'ss, siicli rc'quircmcnts IxMiig demanded in the cqiinion 
of said conference for the health and morals of sia h empioyeos.” 

Are yon ready for tlie question? 

Prof. Kern. Question. 

Tlie Chairmaa. T1u‘ secretary will please call tiu' roll. 

(Upon roll call the following vole was recorded:) 

Ayes: Miss Emma Foisie, Mrs. Belle Bohair, IMrs. F. IT. Lawton, Mrs. W. 0. 
Mills, Prof. W. U. Kern, Mr. Edgar C. Snyder, Mr. Fred Krause, Mr. O. B. 
Pugg, and Mr. O. C. Fenlason. 

The Secretary. All voted “aye.” 

The Chairman. The resolution carried nnaniinously. 

Prof. Kern. I am going to make a motion regarding tlie apprenticeship 
que.stion : 

“ fie it resolved. That It is the sen.se of this conference Unit the solution of 
the apprenticeship problem must be found in the part-time continuation school 
in whicli the public school and industry cooperate to train the worker from 15 
to 18 years of age in general knowledge, technical knowledge and skill, and 
we respectfully urge the Industrial welfare commission to take immediate 
steps to secure such legislation as will serve to Inaugurate the vocational edu- 
cation in tlie State of Washington.” 
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Mrs. Mii.ls. I st^rond tbo motion. 

Tlio Chairman. You have heard the motion read. All in favor signify their 
assent hy saying “ aye.” 1 All voted aye.l The motion is curried. 

As It is getting rather lute, and I think we should bring our meeting to a 
clos(‘. on holiiill’ of tlie well are coinniission I want to thank you all for corning 
here and giving us your cooperation In this matter. I wish you would all 
come to the olfice ami we will have the'^e resolutions written for you to sign 

Motion is now in order for adjoiirnnient. 

Mr. Snvder. I move we adjourn. 

Mrs. Mills. I second the moti<UL 

The Chairman. It is moved and seconded that we do now udiourn sine die. 
All in favor sigrufy tlndr assimt by saying “aye.” (All voted aye.l The ayes 
have it, and we do now adjourn. 

Pkarl C Motzer, (SVircfart/. 


OLSON EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Laundry Conference, Senate Chamdkr, Capitol Luildino, Olympia, Wash., 
May 14 and lo, 11 ) 14 . 

Meeting ealled to order at 0 o'eloek a. m. by Mr. TO. W. Olson, ehairmnn of 
the Indnslrial welfare eommi.ssion. The (Mdire eoinmission, eom])osed of Mr. 
Olson, Mr. Marvin, Mr^. Silhaugh. Mrs Swanson, and Mrs. Udull. wiTO present. 

This commission, and tin' following representatives, eompo^^enl the (‘onfercnce ; 
Mr. K. W. Olson (eliairman), Mr. A. .faeobson, Mr. ITank Nixon, and Mr. 
W. .1. Oonst, representing the mnployers : Mrs. .Julia A. Wilson, Mrs. Hilda 
O’Connor, and Miss .lohanna Hilts, r( 4 )r<‘senting tlie employees; Mrs. H. 0. 
McCredle, Rev. R. H IMcGinuis, and .Judge E. M. Day, representing the public. 

Roll call liy tlD‘ seeiH'tary : All nusnlaTs of (h(‘ conb'rimce and all members of 
the industrial widfare eoinmission unswereil to the roll call. 

The Chairman (reading) • 

To of the ati<l <1 fir-)00rh.H ranfcronrc: 

After due iiivestigat nm of the laundry and dyi'-works Industry of the State 
of WaslnngtoiL tills commission bus found that the wages ])aid to female em- 
jiloyees in said industry nr(‘ inadequate to supply tluMu the necessary cost of 
living and to maintain the workia-s in lusalth, ami this eommissiou has further 
found that in said industry conditions of labor exist that are prejudicial to the 
health or morals of the women employed in said imlustry. 

Therefore, by virtue of llie authority in it vi^ted by section 174, law^s of 
1013, State of Washington, thi.s eommissiou has ealled a conference, corrqiosed 
of an equal number of represiaitatives of employers, emplojavs, and the public, 
which, after due consideration, is to reeomiuen<l to this commission the amount 
of an adequate waige in said laundry and dy<*-works industry to permit a self- 
supporting woman to maintain lu'rself in deceiu'y and comfort, and to also 
recommi'iid oilier conditions of work ln'roinafter specified. Said eonference 
so selei'ted is compostMl of the following memher.s: 

A. .Tacohson, Frank Nixon, and W. .1 I >oust, representing tlie employers; 
Mrs. Julia A. Wilson, Mrs. Hilda O’l’onuor, and Miss .Tohtiiina Hilts, represent- 
ing the employees; and Mrs. U, McCri'dle, Rev. R. H. McGinnis, and Judge 
E. IM. Day, reiiresenting tlie puiilic. 

Therefore, in accordance wdtli the foregoing, the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission of the State of Washington herewith submits to the conference the fol- 
lowing questions : 

What is the sum required per week to maintain in decent conditions of living 
a self-supporting woman employeil in a laundry and dye-w’orks estabilsliment in 
the State of Washington? The riHinisites for such decent conditions of living 
are itemized in the list below : 

Meals, room, shoes and rubbers, nqiairing shoes, stockings, nnderwmar, petti- 
coats, suit, coat, dress(‘s and aprons, shirt wTilsts, handkerchiefs, corsets, corset- 
waists, gloves, neckwear, hats, umbrella, repair of clothing, laundry, medicine 
and dentistry, street car fare, newspn|R^rs and magazines, stationery and post- 
age, association dnes, Insurance, vacation exi>enses, amusements, church and 
other contributions, and incidentals. 
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What length of lunch period is denmndtMl for luaintenlnce of health of laun- 
dry and dye-works employees? 

What provisions should be requlre<l in each laundry and dye-works estab- 
lishment for (a) toilet for women workers, {h) rest rooms, (o) ventilation? 

Industrial Wklfakk Commission. 

If you will turn to page 103 of the report of the commission, I would like to 
refer you to st'ctlon 10, which I will laaid so .\oii may have a thorough under- 
standing of the reason for which you are calletl here. 

“If, after investigation, the commission shall tind that in any occupation, 
ti*ade, or industry, the wages paid to female employees are inadeipiate to supply 
them necessary cost of living and to maintain the workers in health, or that 
the conditions of labor are prejudicial to the liealth or morals of the workers, 
the commission is empowered to call a conference composed of an equal number 
of rei)resentati\('s of emiiloyers and em])lo>ees in the occupation or imlustry 
in question, together with one or more disinterested persons representing the 
public; but the ri'iaa'sentatives of the pulilic shall not exceed the number of 
reju’esentatives of either of the other parties; and a inmnber of the commission 
shall be a member of such conference and chairman thereof. The commission 
shall mak(‘ rules and regulations govei-ning th(‘ seh'ction of re])resentat ives and 
the mode of procedun^ of said confmamce, and shall exi'rcise exi'lusive jurisdic- 
tion over all questions arising as to the \alldity of the procedure and of the 
recommendnl ions of said confermice. On reipU'st of the commission, it shall be 
the duty of the conference to r(H*ommend to the commission an estimate of the 
minimum wage adeipiati' in the occupation or industry in (luestioii to siqiply 
the necessary cost of living, and maintain the workers in heultli, and to recom- 
mend standards of conditions or lalxn* dmnand(*d for the health and morals of 
the employees. The findings and recommendations of the conference shall be 
made a matter of n'cord for tlu' use of the commission.” 

I ^\ill now ask you to turn ba<‘k to iiage 00, where I will read section 8. I 
would like to read section 5, on that page, fir.-^t. 

“Whim the conference is callcHl to order by tb(‘ chairman, it shall deliberate 
undm* parliament ai-y law, and no question shall b(‘ discus.sed that is not ger- 
mane to the conditions i>f labor or cost of living of working w'onu'ii or minors 
as api'Iied to that particular trade or industry KohmUs’s Uulcs of Order shall 
govern " 

Now' section 8 : 

“The Ohair slmll not permit tlu* dismission of the question as a whole until 
aft('r each itmn of tlie cost of living has hiam taken uj> in the order given in 
the estimate blanks jireparod by the <-ommission, unless otherwise directed by 
a majority \()l(' of the confiu'cnce. After propm* ileliberatlon and dismission of 
questions that ba\(‘ bemi imesented to tlu* conference by the commission, the 
conference sliall tlimi, upon reiiuest of tlie (*ommission, promaal to make recom- 
mendations iij)on such qut‘stions as tlu‘ commission may designate.” 

Witli reference to seihion 0, I wish to say with regaial to jonr traveling and 
hotel expenses that the State anditor reipiiia's that yon furnish vouchers cover- 
ing all your exiiensi's, and I wisii you w'oiild make them out ns soon as you 
return home and send tlumi in at once so tliat we eaa jiass on them If there 
is anything you wish explained, you may stop in at the labor cominlssionm'’s 
office and the young lady will explain to >on anytliing that yon do not nmter- 
stnnd. 

I desire to say that yesterday, in onr fa<'lor\ <-onference, owing to tlie fact 
that there wore so many divers interests, wa* permitted a free illsmission by all 
persons present. The commission, howawm*, feiis at this time that tlu^ rejire- 
sentutives of the employers In the laundry confeiamce are thoroughly con- 
versant with all conditions, and it is the desire and lailing of this commission 
that no dismission he curried on on the ontsiiie, Howawer, that doi's not pro- 
hibit the conference from asking for information. 

According to the rules and regulations, ami in accordaiua* with the law', we 
are reqnirml to have a secretary for this confeia nee, and the Chair will enter- 
tain a motion for tlie elwtlon of a secretary. The commission pri'sonts tiie name 
of Miss Pearl E. Motzer. 

Rev. McGinnis. I move that Mis.s Pearl E. Motzer lx* (‘lectml seermary 

Judge Day. I second the motion. 

The Ctt AIRMAN. It is moved and seconded that Miss Pearl E Motzer be 
elected secretary. All in favor signify- their assent by saying “aye.” (All 
voted uye.] The motion is carried. 
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'the Chuir is not In his o>\n mind, which isi the best way to open 

the conLVrem-e and 1 feel that it is no more tlian ri^^it that this matter be 
hd’t to the coniyriMice ; of course, as you all understand, a minimum waj^e will 
be based, accord! n, a; to law, on the cost of ll\inK of a self-supporting" woman 
There is no (iuexti(»n but what other conditions should enter into our discussion 
and ue shall not bar any question that is pertinent to the matter of establish- 
ing" a minimum wa;,a'; therefore, 1 would like to have suf^sestions from any 
in('mb«rs of the conf('renoe. 

Mr. Jacohson. In Niew of tlu‘ fact that the (pn^stion has been so thorou^^hly 
aired in the precedin.a conferences and the further fact thai we are here for 
the specltic purpose of asciuTainin" what it costs a ^Irl to live on, I wmiild 
su;j:j;est that tin* best \\a\ and the slmpliest way to j;(‘t at this is to {;et right 
down to liguiH's now\ 

The CiiviuMA.N. If that is accejitable to the conference we will then com- 
mence th(‘ discussion ol the cost of li\ing. In accordance with the rules 
Jormuluted by this commission, in reference to the cost of living, it states that 
eaoh item shall be taken up separately before the question as a whole is dis- 
cussed; therefore, we have lirst on the list meals. 

Mr. Dolst. Wouldn't it be better to till out these forms rather than to write 
them on a pad? 

The (JiiAiKMAN. 1 think so. 

Mr. Jacoijson. Mr. (’hairnian, may I b<‘ p(*rmltted to ask a ijuestion or offer 
a suggestion? 

The CiiAimivN. Cerlainly. 

Mr. Jac'ohsoa. It devidoiied in one of the former confereiici's that there wart 
a tendency on the part of one side to make out an extrenielj high estimate of 
(his (‘ost of living; also, on llu* other side possibly to make out a much lower 
one. Now, 1 want to know if that is going to be the policy in this conferi'ncc 
and I think a suggestion at this time would be timely. My suggestion is to get 
right down to tlii' point where the least couci'ssions will have to be made, and 
1 think w(' can eliminate a gnuit deal of liiscussimi. 

The CuAiuviAN. If you all have jour scluslulcs ('om|)lete I would like to lu'ar 
from somebod.v in nderenci' to tlu‘ lirst itmn- -meals, lias anjone anj re- 
marks to make? 

Mrs, O't’oNNoii. Mr. ('hairman, 1 have it tigured this way— meals at To <'(mts 
jXT (lay for bdd davs would bi‘ .'<273 To. 

The (’nviiiMAX. Would vou can* at this time to submit jour figui cs oii 
room? 

Mrs. 0’(k)NNOH. 1 liave that tigured at .'<b''»d p( r year. I would like to hear 
from the oth(*r members what tlu'y think we ought to live on 

Miss Ilu.Ts, That equals .'>2.SS per vve(‘k for room. 1 think anjone will agree 
with im* that we can’t g(‘t a d(‘c('nt room for l(*ss. 

The (hiAiavi VN. In order to open this discussion I would like to ask the 
members ivpresent Ing the emjdoja'es whether, within their knowledge, they 
have as(‘ertaiiicd wlmt pm-centage of laundry emplojies get their room and 
board at the same i»!ace. Manj of the laundries in the dilfereiit cities lie away 
from the business c(‘nter of town where* re''taurant services are not adnpiate. 
It may be that a large i)(*rcenlage live* with lamilies. I think that is a very 
important point to bring out. 

Miss Hini'S. A majoritj of (he girls, owing to the present salaries, can not 
afford to live with families, but are living in rented rooms. These ligures that 

w’e are giving you are for tin* cost of living from (hat standpoint. We are 

giving YOU Seattle ligures as we* have inve*stigate'el there*. 

Mr. Jacobson. Would it not be wise to go right on through with this proposi- 
tion of board and room? 1 should think that the policy would be to have the 
pther members make* u]> their list. 

The OiiAiuMAN. d’hat is a verj good suggestion as far us I am concerned, 
Mr. Jacolison, and 1 would call upon you for your figures and then we will go 
down the list. 

Mr. Jacobson. I haven’t compiled any iigiires for separate rooms and meals 
for the r(*ason that mj exiierience teaches me that I never could find myself 

able to live in that vv:iy. I always found it ce^st me a great deal more to live 

tliat way than to find a boarding bouse where I could got my meals and room 
together. I have* arrived at this list from experience on the basis of board and 
room together. My figures for board and room together for a girl, based on 
this minimum wage, is $4 per week. The other side will probable say that Is 
impossible, rwant to saj that It is possible, and we a e able to show that It Is 
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p()st<lble, and tlj^t girls are living UMlay, in ilie city of Sealtle; on per 
^MH'Iv for room and boarm 

Mr. Marvin. That would make it $208 for the jejir? ^ 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes; $208. 

Mr. Nixon. In the town where I am doing business I can find a limltiHl num- 
ber of places where I can get hoard and room for .$3..^>0 a week and would guar- 
antee to find a great many more places where it could be got for $4. A great 
many of my employees are boarding there at that rate. I have allowed ,$208 
for the year. 

The (TiAiRMAN. What liave you, Miss Hills, for board and room? 

Miss Hilts. We have figured tliis thing down, as I said before, on the basis 
of living in light-housokei'ping rooms. We have this figureii do^Ml at tlie rate of 
00 cents per day ; that makes a bUal of ,$219 per >ear. 

The Chairman. ]\Ir. Doust, will you submit your figures? 

INlr. Doukt. My figures are based on $1 per week, and 1 based lhos(‘ figures on 
actual experience. I had two telephone calls recently asking if I had any 
girls who wished board and room at $4, so I am positive it can be found at tlifft 
price. 

The Chairman. We would like to hear from Mrs. Wilson. Will you kindly 
submit your figures? 

Mrs. Wilson. I count on a room~a good one— at .$2 piT wis'k. As ^Ir. Doust 
sa^s, there is a place whm-e you can gel fairly good meals, but a person don’t 
\MUit to confine themselves to that one jilace. One can not get board and room 
at the same price now that they ^ould a fmv yiairs ago. As (‘ommodities raise 
and the price of things go up, wages im\<t go with them. I want to say riglit 
ber(‘ that we don’t want to cruxh any e.'-tablishment, but wo do want a wage 
upon which we can live decently and comfortably. The laundry girl earns all 
the money she gets, and she is entitled to a pretty fair wage tor the work is 
hard. I have walked back and forth from tin* laumlry six days a we(*k .lust 
to save car fare. Let us buihl up humanity instead of tearing it down, and 
in heljiing the working girl you will be building up humanity. 

]\Ir. ;Mvrvin. You didn’t give us your figures. 

Mrs. Wilson. I figured meals at 61) cents per day and room at $2 per week. 

The Ch \iRMAN. That totals .$323 for room and boanl together. 

Mrs. Wii.soN, If we have to buy our ow'U fm*! w<‘ have to count on that, too. 

Miss llH/rs, In our figures w'e estimated a heated room. 

I\lrs. Mh.son. We have to add the cost of fuel to this room rent— I think 
about 75 cents would be about right. 

The Chairman. Seventy-live cents per week? 

Mrs. Wilson. A\'(‘11, pi'rhaps .50 cents; that would make the room .$2.50 per 
w eek. 

Mrs. O’Connor. I would like to have it undm-stood that she is speaking of 
Spokane and we are speaking of Seattle. 

The Chairman. It is rigdit ami proper that we should know' the part of the 
country which one is speaking of. 

^Irs. O’Connor. It is miieh harder for a girl to get a room than a man. 
You can’t get room and hoard for less tlian $5. .50 per week. 

IMr. Jacobson. Mr. Chairman, I move Unit we liear w'hat the public has to 
say on this. 

Tlie Chairman. I wms just debating, within my own mind, inasmucli as tlie 
representatives of the public are occupying tlie position of mediators, it seems 
to me tluit we ought to thrash it out just as far as possible before we liear 
from them. 

.fudge Day. I think we ought to hear more about this question from the em- 
ployers and employees. 

Tlie Chairman. I rather tliink it would be a good plan to go right down the 
list and hoar all the items discussed. According to the rules and regulations 
the Chair is permitted to appoint one of the members representing the public as 
chief interrogator. I take pleasure in designating Uev. McGinnis as inter- 
rogator. I will appoint the other tw'o members representing the Dublic as 
associated with him. I am informed tliat the average of those figures that have 
been presented amounts to .$285.06. You can verify this by your own figures. 
Unless there are further remarks on this que.stlon of board and room, we will 
proceed to take up the next item — shoes and rubbers. 

Mr. DorsT, Can we go back and consider these things later if W’e pass over 
them? 
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* Tlift CiiAiBAfAN. vYesi ffidoed. Has anyone got any figures to piesent on the 
next iteiii? r.. P ^ 

Mrs. O’t’oNNOii. Mr. Chairman, I think that a girl needs three pairs of shoes 
at $8 ]ier paft^ and she also needs one pair of oxfords at $3 per pair. I have 
worn $2.50 shoes, but have ruined my feet in so doing. I have a total of 
$12 for shoes per year. 

tlUdgt^ Day. Does that include rubbers? 

JVJjrs. O’tJoNNOR. No; I have never worn rubbers in Seattle, but have always 
live# close to tlie car line. 

The (TiAiKiMAN. Miss Hilts, what have you for shoes and rubbers? 

Miss Hilts. I liave ligured thri'e pairs of shoes at $3, e<iuallng $0; one pair 
of dress shoes at $3, and one pair of rubbers at 50 cents per pair, making a 
total of $12.50 for the year. 

The Chairman. T presume I had better call on you next, Mrs. Wilson, if 
you have your list preiiaiasl. 

Mrs. Wilson. I am a little hard on shoes and the floors in the laundries 
l^eiUlso hard on them. I wear out about four iiairs of shoes each year, and 
I pay $2.50 for them. That would be $10 per year for siioes. I usually get 
cloth rubbers. I think tlu'y are 00 cents; that would be $1,80 for three pairs. 
I never can get slioes soled for less than ,50 cents 

The Chairman. 1 would like to hear from the employers’ side on this 
question. 

Mr. .Iacobson, For slioes and rulibers I have $7.75; that is one pair of shoes 
at $3, two pairs at $2, rubbers 75 eent.s, making a total of $7.75. 

The Chairman. Do you tldnk you can buy a ladj’^ shoe at $2? 

Mr. Jacobson. My wife has bomi able to buy $2 ^hoe.s. We are trying to 
got at tlio average or ndnimum cost, not wlmt a girl may want to have, but 
what she can live on. 

Miss Hii/rs. If I wore to ha\e tlie shoes T would like, I would have to pay 
a great deal more. I can Imy a slioe in Seattle for $2 50 that will last me, 
probably, tor on(‘ month and then they look f;ir from dressy. I find that $3 
is the ch(‘apest shot* that I can get in the city of Seattle. 

51r. DorsT. Tht‘ lady who buy.s four pair of shoes this year, wwild she 
]ia\e to buy four pair of shoes next year — that is, couldn’t she wear this year’s 
old shoes to work next >ear? 

Tlie Chairman. I\Ir. Nixon, what have yon? 

Mr. Nixon. I have ,$(>.75; two pairs of shoes, one at $3.50, one at $2.60; and 
one pair of rubbers at 75 cents. 

Tlie Chairman. Mr. Doust. 

Mr. Doust. I have figured two pairs at $4, and one pair of iMihbers at 75 
cents, making a total of $8.75. 

The Chairman. I would like to hear from the ladies as to how much longer 
th(‘ average $4 shoe would last than the $2 shoe? 

Miss Hilts. You can have the $4 shoe r<‘solod twice; but when the sole 
of the $2 shoe Is worn, the shoe has com))leteIy lost its sliape. 

iilr. Doust. I liave found, In speaking wdth oiir girls, that they prefer to 
g<’t a $4 slioe and to have them n^oh^l three times than to get a cheaper 
shoe. The third time the shoe is resoled it makes a good shoe to wear in 
the laundry. 

Ilev. MctiiNNis. How long do you wear a $4 pair of shoes before you ha\(' 
to have them resold? 

Mrs. O’Connor. I am sorry to say that I never have had a pair of $4 shoe.s. 

llev. McOinnis. Can you tell, Miss Hilts? 

Miss Hilt.s. I put a mnv pair of sIuhas on, wear them to the laundry, and in 
six w^eeks they have to be repaireil ; then they last about four weeks longer. 

Mr. Jacobson. 1 have noticed that our girls wa'ur a sort of sandal — broad 
heels, heavy sole — when in the laundry. I don’t know what they cost; but 
I should think they would be v(‘ry economical. 

Miss Hilts. I wish to state that that is the style of siioes I wear In the 
laundry, and I pay $3 per pair for them. 

The Chairman. We will now take up the question of repairing shoes. What 
have you ladies for that? 

Mr. Jacobson. I have $1..50 for the repair of shoes. 

Mr. Nixon. I have a like amount. 

Mrs. O’Connor. I want you to realize that leather has gone up in price. It 
costs $1 for a pair of half soles. If you wmnt rubber heels that is extra. My 
estimate i.s *2.40 for the year. • 
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IMiss I have estiuinled it at $2.50; tiiat all^t wa iwT\9 pait’WA iiaii 

riurins the yejft*, and ]>a5r of rubber heohs - /) -* 

The Chaikman. What are your li^^un's, Mrs. Wilson? ” ^ 

IVIr.s. WiL8©N. I always have to ^^et my shoes half-s()le<l qnlf^ often. I pay 
25 eiaits to have the heels lowcTed aiid rubber he(‘ls put on. 

R(*v. McGinnis. Four pairs of shoes half-stih'd ^\()nld lie $1. • 

]\Trs. Wit SON. One can h(‘t it ilone for 50 cents; that makes it $2 for the year. 

The CiiAiiiM AN. The next item is slockinjrs. Mrs. Wilson, will \()U, mve 
us your h^^ures? 

Mrs. Wri.soN. I ri'ally couldn't prive you a ti^^ure on that, for I luivim't l>oii;j:ht;„, 
any stockinp;s for so hm" I really don't know the i»n(os any iooim' 

TI'i' (hT\iuM\N. What is your estimate, Miss lldtsV 

Miss TTii/rs. I have tw’O dozen .stockings at $3 iier dozen, that w'ouhl be $(5. and 
one pair of silk stockinets at $1.50, making a total of $7.50. I made my estimab* 
at $4.50, however, and wish to state that I cdimlnated that jiair of silk 
stockinets. 

d'he (hrxiUMAN. Mrs, O’Gonnor. v*-? 

Mrs. O’Gonnou. I hav(' httun-d eiithl pairs of stockinets eit 25 c('nl'< a pair, or 
$2; two pair at 50 (HUits, $1 ; makinet a total of $.'? for .stockinets for tl'c .M'ar. 

Mr. Ja('oi!son. T ha\e stockinets at $1.20, eletht paiis at 15 ci'nt.s 

IMr. Nixon. I hav(‘ eietlit i»airs id 20 cimiIs, m<akinet $1.00. 

]\Tr. Doust. I hiive 10 pidr at 15 <“ents, nuikln.Lt $1 .50. 

Tlu‘ (hiMKMW. It IS 5 minu1(‘s to 12 o'clock, ami tlu' t'laiir wiM entmiiiin a 
moiion to adjourn until 1.20, or \vhat<*ver is your plo<‘isure. 

Mr Doust. I move w'e adiourii until 1.20. 

IMr. .1 \coHsoN. I second the motion. 

Tlie Chmkman. It is moviMl ami seconded that w(' ailjourn until 1.20. all In 
f,i\or signify tlieir jisstuil b.\ sii>lnet “a.>e.” jAll vote<l a,\o 1 'I'lie ayes laixo it 
We w'ill adjourn uutil 1.30. 


SFTKU KKCKSS — 1 lO) P, M. 

The Chairman. Tdie meetinet wall pletise come to order. T think there is too 
now h of !i ditiiu’t'iHo in lii(‘ bam os eei\»'n so tar 'Die tlir<'<' imaubers n'pi'e^'iO 
ine; tl ' public iire evidently etoinet to seLtl(‘ this projiosition, if .you peojih' e^d\e 
lietures that an' unreiisimiihh' >ou iin' not doinet lustin' to tlu'iu. then'fore. 1 
think it would be wi'll for you to etnt <'1 os(m' toerelher Tl wauild lx* leest to do 
tills in the b('e>dnnine; rather than to Inive .so many conce.ssioiis to make later 
ell. 1 am not spi'iikine:: any mon* to tla* c'mjilo.vers than to tlie (‘injiloyees. 2’he 
last item we had under diseussion was slix-kinas. Tlx* ix'xt is underwear. Will 
the holies submit their h^;ure on that ileiu? 

Miss fliLTs. Mr. Clmirman, T liiive this ('stlmidi'd id $0 per year. That allows 
for Ihri'e union suits id thi' ridt* of 75 cents for winter, tliree for suininor id 
75 cents, and $1.50 for ollx'r muslins 25»lal, $(5 

Mr. Jacohson. T luive $5 for uuderw'Oiir. Tw’o suits at .$2 iind two suits id 
50 ('('ids eiK'h 

Mrs, O’CoNNoin I have $1..50 for three uimm suits for wdnbr, and thr^s' at 
25 cents for summer, 

Mrs, Wilson. I Imve idlowx'd for two suits waxibai underw(‘ar at $2, four suits 
id 50 eent.s, $2, making: a total (»f st 

Mr. Dotjst. T also have $4. 

The Chairman. Is there any di.scussion on this lt(*m? 

Rev. McfliNNis. Mr. Chairman, wx* sis'in to Ix' juotty clo.se t(>;?ether on this, 
ill fact, almost a uimnimdy. 

The Chairman. The m'xi is ix'tticoid^^ I will hav(‘ to call upon the ladies 
abmiii. Miss Hilts have you your tip;ures prepared? 

Miss HiL'i’s. I have that at .$4, that allow's for tlin'i' pettieoiits for work at 
50 cents, $1.50, one wTite jx'tticout at $1, and one silk ladtiioat id $1.50. 

Mrs. O’CoNNoii. I have one silk petticoat at $2..50, oue white petticoat at $1.50, 
and two for work at $1, makes $5 for total. 

Mr. Jacobson. 1 have two rxdticoats at $1 each, $2. 

The Chairman. IMr. Doust knows about the cold wciither in Sjxikane. We can 
probiibly get a pretty g<xxl idea from him as to how many pidticoats are needed. 

Mr. Doi’st. I don’t knoAv inucli almut petticoats though. I move that we 
hear from .some of the ladies on the cxmfereiice or from the public*. 

The Chairman. I think they would be glad to give their opinions. 
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Mrs/ Swanson. I 1)elk'Vo this iiiinlimiin j;irl ought|f4:o be aWe to make a 
Ulink f<>i7nt ITTplm- woul.l hrsumolent’Vo/a’yoiJ^. ’ 

' ''Tl'm CiiAiKMAN. \V« Will n,nv p.iss 1.. the next itoin-suits. \\'e would like 

■'’',;;^.‘';;'S.oxAo;r i h"'".' "ruiiunh^: i:ot.,:::on:s:'^t'hy huy-m. one «ood .uit 

ndhoe Ihim two .•l.ea.'o.- ouoh and I do not think .,ne can .ad a .ood eu.t for 

rulmMAX. How Ion. wonhl a suit of that kin.l last-how long would 

*'Mrs.‘''(m,xl,u, A working girl don't oxped to .Iress in style. I .lon't try 

‘'’ThfrnAtaA'A.rihov long do you osthuale that a suit of tlds kind will last? 
Afr'< < )’(’()NN()i{. It will n'ully lust two ^(‘Uis. 

No; 7‘nn‘ni "hat' tr'sln'j^' g.rUns’;.;’:- ’would ho for 
host wear and next year it '''mild do for worl.^^^ 

£ :r;u s:;;; ; i r^;:^ ^ 

r”"^5r‘VtS the y!mn-^huir'i^ Rllmewhat jiiltihod in taking the 
St”d she docs! It is true that' a $ld salt will last longer aiid look tha„ 

two $'5) suits. However, I ladieie I would reoonuucnd a m !}.3.. suit, I 
think I oovihl ?;et a good for that price. estimate is, 

suit each year. 

. sSEl ESi:.; £ •« "™; 

’Sr. mi, 

ANdiat is your opinion. 

Air. DoTaST. I ha\e one suit at 

T,”® naE'riinle’difforenl idea ahont this and have grouped the 

next'’'few arthd^. M.v Idea is worlmd ”1 

Kov McGinnis. 1 think we .night he aide to get together on that siiggestlon. 
Uo\.^'icuiiNAiw. I uosirod we might consider that question. 

The ‘ .. ,,j I iiave two dress skirts, total $8; two coats, total 

Mr. .Tacoi -son. .r,>i;7 .do ■ and four api'ons at hO cents, or 

g'''’/lmve Idlmved'hrf^ wal's’ts'at 8l' and two at .^2, or fS. This makes 

. "'"Mr.’'M.vtdN.''Mr’rhairn,a.., I would hke to hear from one of these ladles 

""hiIss'hi^ts 'll. the last three aidicles — dresse.s and aprons and shirt walst^ 
I tmnk he'is’verv reasonahle. His coat.s are a little higher than we have, dn 

The^<^AnfMAN!^^ 0’A)nnor, what do you think nlwi^ those figures, 
O’CoNNOK It w’ould be satisfactory to me at .>55..x) 
musT.My estimate was J?52 for the total, but it was* guesswork. 

Mr. Nixo^ Mine is $56. 
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Miss Hilt.s. I will withdraw my former statement and’ accept ?55.50, if it 
Tltv" N? Z®;""ask whether In many laundries of this State ti.er* is pfo- 

'T,- « v,,— .™i~ 

to the next Item, which is handkerchiefs. 

Hiitk I have allowed $1 for handkerchiefs. . v • i t 

ThA rnATTiM\N I am not going to call on the employers for this becnuso 
k,mw%hey wiiragL; to t^is" We want you to start out with corsets, Mrs. 

" mcT' Wilson. I have allowed $10 for the year, and I buy a clieap c.irset but 

‘‘YhndtoUn laundry a girl can’t get along with less than 
tlw^'corsrtrd^nng'the'yoL. I have i^^.owed for three at .$0,50 apiece, or 

■ ^^m1ss^11i??s ^My ti<'ures are the same as Mrs. O’Oonnor’s on that— .$10..50. 

corsets ; slie is going to wear two pair at cm h. 

Mr. Nixon. I liave tw'o pair, amounting to }|>d.7o. 

Air MMmN’'M7wif™insM $0.50 corset is a cheaper corset. That is 

nn i ahV imi’t it girls'? Wc arc trying to avolii too much discussion, hut 
rrmnk that m tm.s case the higher-priced cor-set would be the most economical. 
Mrs Swanson. I have averaged the figures , they aic $7.04. 

Mn‘.TAcoiisoN. May I ask if you think the tignres available here that the 

employers sent in? i \ 

'.irSnK.rSSS. u,.. 

Mrs.^rCoNNOii. I have it figured at four corset waists at lo cents, N\liicli 
would lie $3. 

Mi^s mXriLave1now«l four al .50 cents and one at $1, making a total 

^''sirs. Wilson. I have four at 05 cenis eiich. or $L 
Mr. .Tac’Ouson. I iiave three at 50 cents eacii, $l.-»0. 

Mrs. Nixon. I have a total of .$1. 

A"“ The to hear from the em- 

so 

Afr TAf’ORsoN I have three pair at 50 cents eacli, Jtil.oU 

Jtt! Nixon. One dollar and fifty cents for glovi's; thre(> pair at .>0 cents. 

The CHAtRM 'iN ISirs. O’Connor, what Is yonr e.stimate? , , ^ 

Mrl^CoNNcm. I allowed $1 for work gloves and $2 for a gond pair, making a 

total for the year. 

The Chairman. Miss Hilts? , . *0 

Afr«! Wit SON I have four jialr at 50 cents each, ^ 

Mictss Hitts I have allowed $t for work gloves and $1.:)0 fnr good gloves. 

The ChIman Neckwear. A’ou girls ought to he able to tell us something 
about this. Miss Hilts, will you start this? 

Atlss Huts I have neckwear estimated at $ 1 . 

Mr JacoLon. AVe won't fight on that. I have the same. 

Mrs Wilson. I will allow $1. too. 

Tt‘nel^s'^T;;;Z“uon. Hats. I believe we will 

Mr. Doust. I have two hats at $5, $10. , , „ . . , 

Mr. Nixon. I have one at $3 and one at $5, making a total of $8. 

Mrs Wilson. I have two hats at $5 each, making $10. , , . 

Miss Hitts I was just going to suggest that we agr^ on $10 for hats. M e 
have d^ded to come down to that if the employers will all agree to it. 

WeSMAk^T^:nlx7TtUTo-be considered is umbrellas. 

Mr. Doust. I think we^rnght to allow one umbrella each year. 

000*109 Si Hap 41 .5. 64-1 — vol 5 26. 
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Mrs. Wilson. I think we ou^ht to have one umbrella a year at $1. 

Miss Hilts. My lij^iires are $3.50 for an umbrella which will lust two years. 

The Oh AIRMAN. We will pass to repairing of clothing. Does the average 
laundry girl repair a good deal of her own clothing? 

Mrs. O’CoNNOB. Yes, sir. About the only thing she sends out to l>e repaired 
is her suit coat. That would be about $2.50. 

Miss Hilts. I have that at $2. 

Mrs. Wilson. 1 have placed mine at $5 bmiuse I never do any sewing. 

The (hi AIRMAN. The next item i.s laundry. Alxnit how^ much do you find that 
vyou have to exi>end per w'eek or per year for your laundry, Mrs. O’Connor? 

Mrs. O’Connor. I have allow'ed $20 for erne yt‘ar. 1 tigured it at 40 cents per 
week, which makes $20.80, but have made it .$20. 

The Chairman. Do you get any advantages from tiie laundry? 

Mrs. O’Connor. Yes; w'o get 50 pm- cent olT. 

Miss Hilts. I have the laundry at $15 per year. In case we get our laundry 
in to go over in the “ h<»ld over ” vve get it doin' for one-half price. .Some laun- 
dries will not allow' their work to he done for half price unless you bring it 
yourself. 

Mr. Doust. We give 20 |X'r cent. Most of our girls have their w'ork rough 
dried. 

Mrs. Wilson. T pay about .$." iier year for laundry, and I usually do my own 
washing. 

Mr. Doubt. As a matter of fact, they <lon’t bring their clothes to the laundry 
as a general rule. Girls are p<‘rmitt(*d t<» us(‘ our irons during the noon periml. 

Miss Hilts. The mangle girls do not have time to do this. The girls in the 
department where I am get off early on Friday and Saturday, and they do it 
then. 

Mr. Jacobson. I put the tiguri'S for the laundry at .$(5. 

Mr. Nixon. Mine are $5 for laundry. 

The Chairman. Medicine and (Uaitislry is tin- next it('in 

Mr, Doust. I have $10. 

Mr, Jacobson. That is a hard thing lo ('.slimali', biM-auM' some people require 
a great deal in this line ami others \er\ little. I have esIimaliMl that at $8 for 
the year. 

Mi.ss Hii/is. Tmi dollars is agnaaible to llu' girls if the emplo>ers will agree 
on it. 

Mr. Nixon. I have $.5 per year for this. 

Mrs. Wilson, ^’en dollars is my estimate, too. 

The (hiAiKMAN. The lu'xt is street ear fare. 

Mrs. O’Connor. I have street (‘ur fare at $36 imu- year. 

Miss Hn.Ts. 1 have $3(3 per year. 

Air.s. Wii.soN, My estimate is .$36 for street car fare. 

Mr. Doust. I have $30 for street car fare. 

Miss Hilts. We have found in our fnvestlgatimi In SiMiltle that 75 i>er cent of 
the girls pay street car fare. 

The (hiAiHMAN. If a girl pajs street car fare and comes quite a distance to 
the laundry, tlie iirice of her room is usually cheaper; tor that reason the Iniard 
and room should he taken into consideration with the street car fare. Here is 
another thing we found, through our Investigations of the laundries and mercan- 
tile stores: A gi’cat many of the laundries are located close to the residence dis- 
trict, wiille the stores are a great deal further away. We have to consider price 
of board and room in connection with street car fare. 

Mr. Jacobson. What is tlie average for street car fare in the repoi'ts sent in? 

(Chairman read from reports.) 

The Chairman. The average is $27 58 for the year. A majority of tliese 
Jigures come from the larger cities. We had a great deal of difHculty getting 
‘ the laundries In the smail towms to send in their figures. 

Mr. Doust. Considering the fact that girls are continually traveling 365 da>s 
in the year, they certainly would take advantage of the rates. I think the 4^30 
proposition is fair or even a lot higher than the average girl would need. 

The Chairman. What are your figures, Mr. Jacobson? 

^Ir. Jacobson. I have mine at $25. 

Mr. Nixon. Mine are $25 also. 

Mrs. O'Connor. I wmnld recommend that w^e accept Mr. Doust’s figures of $30 
on the street car fare. ^ 

The Chairman. I think In this matter we ought to keep in mind the entire 
State. We‘8re legislating for girls not only from SeatJe, Tacoma, and Spokane, 
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but from all sections of the State. There are small laundries that have to b** 
considered, and I think the figures offered by the employers are more than 
reasonable. 

Judge I>AY. I find that a large number of the people live at home and not fur 
away from the laundries, but very few come froui a long distance In Bellingham. 

The Chairman, I didn’t get your figure.s, Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Nixon. Twenty dollars. 

The Chairman. The next is newspaiiers and magazines. 

Mr. Jacobson. I put down here $8. 

Mr. Doust. I have $3. 

Mr. Nixon. I have $2.50 for newspaiiers un<l magazines. 

Mrs. O’Connor. I have $3. 

Miss Hn/rs. I have $3. 

Mrs. AVilson. I also liave $3. 

The (Tiairman. The next is stationery aial postagtx How luucli do you think 
the a^er^ge girl expends for paper ami tkistageV I mean the average laundry 
girl, Miss Hills. 

Miss ITii/rs. I have .$2.50. 

Ml'S. O’t’oNNOK. 1 also ha\e $2.,50 for postage and stationery. 

Ml'S. Wn.soN. 1 gav(‘ .$2.50. 

Mr. Hoi st. Two dollars. 

Mr. Jacoiison. One dollar, 

Mr. Nixon. Two dollars. 

The Chairman. The next on the list is as.s<»clation dues. 

Mrs. C’CoNNOK. My association dues are $7 \>er year. 

Rev. McGinnis. Is that the average amount laiid by most of (lie girls? 

Mrs. O'Cox NOR. IMost of the girls belong to some association or Imige. 

Miss III ITS. My figures are .$7. 

Airs. Wilson. Mine are $5. 

Mr. Jacomson. 1 have allowed .$2 I would just like to know what the average 
girl asks for. I would like to know, from .\oui* re<‘ords there, w'hat the average 
figures are on this question. 

(Chairman read from ni»or(.) 

Air. Holst. 1 have .$l.5(t on that. I <lo not think we sliould jilace this figure 
very high, because so many of tlie girls don’t jmy auytliiug. I know a great 
miin.\ girls in (uir laundry do not i)ay au.\ thing for assoclathm dnw. It seems 
to nie that these ladies are just giving what tliey pay, 1 don’t think tliey base 
their figure on what the average girl iiays. 

Mrs. 0 '( Connor, We have based our figures on what other girls pay. I pay 
$12 myself. I haven’t considen'^l in.\self in this a\erage 3'he girls do not all 
ladong to unions, but they like to lielong to some Imlge, as the I. O. G. T., 
Knights and Ladies of Security, or the UeheiTas. 

Judge Hay. Would many of those associations include the.se girls? 

Miss Hilts. Why, yi's; our laiimiry girls Ix'long to something of the kind. 

Uev. AIcGinnis. In the laundry in which >ou work, what i>er cent of the girls 
lielong to tlio Ih'beccas? 

Miss Hilts. I couldn’t say, as I don’t know the exact number . 

The Chairman. What are your figures, Air. Nixon? 

Mr. Nixon. I have $2. 

The Chairman. The next is insurance. Are there many girls working in 
the laundries that carry Insurance? 

Miss Hilts. There are a number of them who curry insuram e. Usually those 
who have some one dependent upon them. 

Air. Dotlst. I don’t think we can take those into consideratioiL 

The Chairman, What is your estimate, Miss Hilts? 

Mis,s Hilts. Five dollars per year. 

Airs. O’Connor. Five dollars for the year. 

Mrs. Wilson. Aline is $5 per yt*ar. 

Mr. Doust. I have $3. 

Mr. Jacobson. I didn’t allow anything for insurance. 

Mr. Nixon. I have allowed $5 for insurance. 

The Ohaibman. Vacation expenses. 

Mr, Jacobson. I have allowed $8 for vacation expenses. 

Air. Doust. I have allowed $10. 

Mr. Nixon. Ten dollars. 

Mias Hilts. I have that at $15. 

Mrs. O’CoNNOE. Fifteen dollai’s. 
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Mrs. WiJ-soN. T have allowed $12. 

The Chairman. We will pass to the next Item, amusements. Mrs. O'Connor, 
will you tell us what you think a girl ought to have for amusements for the 
year? 

Mrs. O’Connor. I have it figured at $10 per year. 

Miss Hilts. I have $10. 

Mrs. Wilson. Ten dollars. 

Mr. Jacohson. Ten dollars. 

Mr. Nixon. Five dollars. 

^Ir. Dor ST. Elgld dollars. 

The Chairman. Church and other eontri})iitloiis. 

Mr. Jacobson. Six dollars. 

Mr. Doust. Five dollars. 

Mr. Nixon. Six dollars. 

Miss Hilts. The girls are willing to meet the gentleiia'ii at 

The Chairman. The last item is Incidentals. 

Mr. Jacobson. I have allowed tor incidentals $12. 

Mrs. O’Connor. I am allowing $10. 

Miss Hilts. Ten dollars. 

Mrs. Wilson. Ten dollars. 

Mr. Doust. Ten dollars. 

Mr. Nixon. Ten dollars. 

Mr. Marvin. Would you care to know ^\hat ea<-h one 1ms estimated? I 
have It all summed up. Mrs. O’Connor, $608; Miss Hilts, $604.25; Mrs. Wilson, 
$560.80; Mr. Doust, $493.25; lilr. Jacobson, $480.05; Mr. Nixon, $472.60. 

Mrs. Swanson. I have averaged all of your Ittans and divided tlie sum by 
52; the result is an average of $0.12 per week. 

Mr. Marvin. I wish to say that 1 have made a mistake of $100 on each total. 
Please take $1(K) from each total. 

Mr. Jacobson. I move that we adjourn for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Nixon. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It is move<l ami seconded that we adjourn for 15 minutes, 
but I wish to say that it is mov about 5 o’cha k, and if thei-e Is nothing special 
to come before the meeting the Chair will (Mitertain a motion to adjourn until 
to-morrow morning. Our secretary has been at work night and day, and I 
think she needs a rest. 

Mr. Jacobson. I move that we adjourn until 0 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Kev. McGinnis. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It is moved and seconded that we adjourn until 0 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. All In favor signify their as.sent by saying “aye.” fAll 
voted aye.] The ayes have it; we will adjourn. 

Friday, May 16 — 0 a. m. 

The Chairman, The meeting will please come to order and the secretary 
will please call the roll. 

(Upon roll call by the sem-etary all answered “present.”) 

Before we proceed any further with our deliberations I would like to have 
you turn to page 101 of the report. I want to read to you section 2 of the law: 

“ It shall be unlawful to employ women or minors in any Industry or occupa- 
tion within the State of Washington under conditions of labor detrimental to 
their health or morals; and it shall be unlawful to employ women workers In 
any industry within the State of Washington at wages which are not adequate 
for their maintenance.” 

Also section 3, which says : 

“ There Is hereby created a commission to be known as the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission for the State of Washington, to establish such standards of 
wages and conditions of labor for women and minors employed within the State 
of Washington os shall be held hereunder to be reasonable and not detrimental 
to health and morals, and which shall be sufficient for the decent maintenance 
of women.” 

I believe that the legislature, when it passed this law, had the purpose In 
mind that no woman in the State of Washington employed in nny of its In- 
dustries should be paid less w^age than is required to support her In decency 
and comfort. They did not take into consideration the one who lives at home 
iior the women who receive support from the outside. They took into considera- 
tion Just the woman who is self-supporting. That being the case, I want to 
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impress upon your minds this morning that we must follow that law in order 
ro he within the spirit of it. 

There was quite a diversified opinion here relative to the matter of the cost 
of board and room yesterday. I was somewhat astounded at the remarkably 
low figures of some in regard to board and room. I do not think that some of 
the lowest figures that were given were based upon tlie best judgment, but I 
am of tlie opinion that some of the figures that were given were rather high, 
which was because of these extremely low figures. Now, I appeal to the 
members of the conference to get right down to business — to find out what is 
required in the way of board and room. That, I think, is one of the things 
that ought to be given just and honest consideration. As one of the members 
of the employees’ side said yesterday, if a woman is not properly fed she 
can’t do her work right. 

I don’t expect any extravagance, but I don’t think the minimum-wage woman 
should be placed on the starvation l>asls. We have, I think, here to-day with 
us a conference that is willing to be fair in this matter. We must consider 
this woman who toils. We have these figures here that range from $208 up 
to $3G9 for board and room. There is no reason why this great difference should 
exist. This commission has made quite a thorougli investigation of this matter 
and have formed quite a fair idea ns to what board and room should cost a 
woman. Our investigalions have shown, as you will find on page 48 of the 
report, the average annual cost of board and room as $273 within walking 
<listance and $267 outside of walking distance. As I said yesterday, I think 
we should consider street car fare in regard to board and room. I think that 
is fair. Where a room is located down town, In the business district, board and 
room is probably higlier. Let us consider these matters and do justice to our- 
selves, to the girls, and to the employers. I assure you that tlie Industrial 
Welfare Commission of the State of Washington, who liave bivn giviai this 
matter to handle, must abide by the sjiirit of the law, wliich is that a self- 
supporting woman must have an ad<‘quate wage liased ui>on the cost of living. 
I do not think it would be proper of me to accept a motion determining what 
a minimum wage should be until we have come to some fair estimate of the 
cost of board and room. We do not want it to go out to the State that this 
board has cut down on a woman’s board; tlna-efore I think we should tlior- 
oughiy discuss this matter ami come to some tentative conclusion. 

Mr. J vcoiksoN. Mr. Cfiiairman, would it be permissible at this time to let me 
make some explanation of my position in this matter? I want the ladies on 
the other side to know' that my p(*rsonal likes and desires are not being taken 
into consideration in this. I am chosen to come here and riqiresent an industry, 
the same as a man is supposed to represmit Ids colleagues when he goes to 
(’ongress. This is on the same principle. You girls are sent up here to repre- 
sent tlie working girls — that is, the girl who is to receive the minimum waige. 
You girls understand the meaning of the w’oril “ minimum.” You understand 
we are not endeavoring to fix a schedule of wages in the same manner that a 
trade organization does; we are endeavoring to establish the least w'age that 
a girl can consistently live on in decency and comfort. I am not here to repre- 
sent the Kainler Laundry Co., of Seattle, nor the city of Seattle. I am here 
to represent the laundry industry and am atlertiptiug to stay within the bounds 
of reason. I am sure that everyone present will say that any girl can live 
respectfully and healthfully on wliat I am going to lay before this commission. 
This is not an altruistic business I am sorry to .say; there are some problems 
in our business that have to be looked into. I will just simply state, with ref- 
erence to this board and room, I am absolutely conscientious in presenting this 
case. I believe there are a great many .self-supporting women that are living 
on $4 per week for board and room. It i.s not my purpose to state that the 
girls shall live on $4 per week, but it Is a question of wdiether she can do so. 
The rest of the items, I w'unt to say at this time, vary so little on this sheet of 
ndne, with the exception of the item of board and room, that I think it would 
be possible to come together. 

Mrs. Udall. Do you know anything about these places where a girl can get 
board and room for $3.50? 

Mr. Jacobson. I really do not know, but that information can be obtained. 

Mrs. Udall. The Y. M. C. A., Women’s Inn, and such places are charitable 
Institutions. That is the rea.son I have asked you this. 

Miss Hilts. Mr. Jacobson says he is very confident that a girl can obtain 
board and room for $4 per week. I don’t think he has investlgatetl very thor- 
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ou;^hly or he would know that a Kiri can not live on the board and room that 
they receive. They give a little coffee and toast for breakfast. For lunch a 
little meat, potatoes, anti c^offee and bread and butter, and for dinner coffee, 
bread, ami butter, with i>erhaps a piece of pie or cake. 

Mr. Jacobson. Have you ever boarde<l at any of those places, Miss Hilts? 

Miss Hilts, No ; I never have, and I don’t think Mi\ Jacobson has, either. 

Judge Day. Miss Hilts, let us try to get down to something. Have you 
actually talked to these girls who board at the cheaper boarding houses? Are 
you speaking merely from what you think or can yon give us the names (d gil ls 
who are now living in those places? 

Mr. Dount. Mr. Chairman, I believe that I would ordinarily be ns liberal 
as anyone In granting the demands of the girls over there. I have investigateil 
this board proposition pretty thoroughly before I came here, and what 1 said 
about this board for $4 per w(H‘k is true. There is a place right next to my 
plant with board for .$4 per week. The girls from the laundry used to go over 
and get their <lii\ner and bring it over and eat It in the laundry. The high 
wage did not cut so nnu-h lignre with tlie mercantile conference, for they said 
they would raise tlie price of their goo<ls if tlie wage were placwl high, but that 
is something we can not do. We are in competition with two outlawed tii ms. 

There are the Chinese laundries and the House of the Goml Shepherd in Spo- 
kane to compete willi. I'hey go out and solicit business in competition with us. 
The Japanese laundry in Spokane runs nigiit and day. Their price list is 30 per 
cent lower than ours. How are we. going to raise our wag(‘S and still do busi- 
ness. We can't do it; that is all tlicre is to it. It wmmus to mo tliat when 
the legislature nuike.s laws to jintteiM tlu‘se p(‘ople th(‘y ought to also protect 
the iieople who own tliese hnsiiu‘sses On this partnular (piestion 1 am satis- 
fied that a girl in Spokane can get good hoard and room, and board on which she 
can do all kinds of work in a laumlry, for $4. When our girls leave tlu' laiimlry 
they don’t go out as if they were worked to d(‘ath. 

Mrs. Udall. May I ask y<m the same (piestion T asked Mr. Jacobson — Iia\(‘ 
you investigated any of tliose place's? 

IMrs. Swanson. Mr. Krause was quiti' s\ir(‘ llu' Women’s Hotel was .self-sup- 
porting. Have you inv(*stigai('d it? 

Mr. Doust. The owner of the Women’s Hotel sent out posters to our laundry. 
This hotel is absolutely self-supporting It has been in operation in Spokam^ 
for a good many years, and I am sure it Is not a charity institution. 

Mr. Marvin. 1 think they expect to make no returns on it. 

Mr. Doubt. Tlie women’s clubs are behind this, but there is no charity 
about it. 

Miss Hilts. Mr. Doust, can you give us about the number of laundry girls 
there are in the city of Spokane? Could you give us an estimate? 

Mr. Doust. We have 80 girls In our laundry. 

Miss Hilts. That woul<l ru'arly till up the hotel alone. 

Mr. Doust. There are Just about 13 girls in our laundry w1io do not live at 
home. 

Mr.s. CiiAii. I still inainlain that If the wTimen maintain thi.s home that it is 
a charity insiitution. 

The (hiAiuMAN. The advertiseTnent says; “Rooms for KX) hoarders for prices 
ranging from $3 to $8 per week.” We have no means of knowing if the mini- 
mum price is going to give the girl pr(>per accommodations. 

Mr. Marvin. I wish to say that, even if it could he proven that this institu- 
tion was self-supporting, if it i.s not a Imsiness proywsitlon, that to that extent 
it partakes of the nature of charity, and against any such thing I should have 
to enter my protest. 

®Iis8 Hilts. That would make an avtTage of .$5.50 per week if the rooms 
run from $3 to $8 per week. 

The Chairman. What I contend is that these rooms in Sixikane are not going 
to settle the question. 1 want to read to you what our investigations ha\e 
showm w ith reference to rooms in Bellingham. 

(Chairman read from report.) 

Mrs. O’Connor. I should think we could easily come to some agreement on 
this thing. I think we should come to some definite decision, I don’t think 
It is necessary to argue any longer on that. 

Rev. McGinnis. Mr. ('halrman, I think we have come to a place In our dis- 
cussion where we are neither going forward nor backward ; we are standing 
stilh In ord«ff that we may get together I would suggest that you apimint a 
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representative from each of the tiiree parties here, who will retire iiiul take 
this matter up and see if we can not arrive at some definite understanding. 

The Chairman. Do you make that as a motion? 

Rev. McGinnis. I do. 

Mr, Doust. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It has been moved and seconded that I appoint a committee 
of three to get together and try to come to some definite understanding on tliis 
matter. 

Mr. Doust. I would like to amend that and include Mr. Olson on that com- 
mltt(^. 

Rev. McGinnis. I would be very glad to include Mr. Olson on that. 

The Chairman. All in favor signify by saying “aye.” [All voted aye.J The 
ayes have it. I would request the conference to remain here until we return. 
I will apr)Oint Mrs. O’Connor, Mrs. McCredle, and Mr. Doust on the committee. 

Mr. Doust. I would rather you appoint one of the other men. I would 
rather not serve on that committee. 

Tlie Chairman. I would rather not change my decision, 'I think you would 
be a very fair representative on that. 

Mr. Marvin. Wlille this may not st'cm to cut any figure witli you, I think 
it was a good plan to choose you thrive, a.s Mrs. O’Connor belongs to the west 
side, Mrs. McCredie to the center, and you hehmg to the east side of the State. 

The Chairman. That is the reason I apimlnted you on this committee. 

AITKIl RKCESH. 

The Chairman. The meeting will plea.se come to order. We liav<* been unable 
to arriv(‘ at any conclusion^whatever, and 1 would ask that we adjourn until 
1.30 p. m. 

Mr. .Ta(ohson. I make a motion that we now a^ljourn until 1.30 o’clock. 

Itev. ftlcGiNMS. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It has been niovrd jmd .s('eoii(l(‘d tliat we adjourn until 1.30 
o’clock. All in favor signify their assent by saying “aye.” [All voted aye.] 
The ayes have it. We will now adjourn. 

Al'TER RECESS — 1.30 P. M, 

The Chairman. Tlie meeting will please come to order. As reported just 
before the noon hour, the committee which had bwn appointed was unable 
to bring in any decision at all, and the (’hair would suggest that another coin- 
mitt('e be appointed to bring in their decision. 

Judge Day. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to take too much out of the hands 
of the Chair by motion, but I would like to move that another conferenri^ 
committee be appointed, composed of one from each one of these branclies, 
and 1 would name Mr. Jacobson, Rev. BilcGlnnis, and any one of the ladles 
from the employee.s. I make that a motion. 

Mrs. O’OoNNOH. Mr. Chairman, I s(‘rved on the otlier one, so I think it would 
be up to those two. 

The Chairman. It is inovwl and secondeil that n committee* coiiijK>se<l of 
Mr. Jacolison, Rev. McGinnis, and a nieinlx‘r from tlie ladles (selected by tlie 
conference) be appointed on a new' committee. 

Judge Day. The Chair should select one. , 

The Chairman. Would Miss Hilts be satisfactory? 

.Judge Day. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is moved and se«»nded that a eommlttee, coiiJi)o«e<l of Mr. 
Jacolison, Rev. McGinnis, and Miss Hilts l>e selected to confer on this matter 
and bring in a decision In 30 minuteH. All in favor signify by saying “ aye.” 
[All voted aye.] The ayes have it. 

AFTER BECE86. 

The Chairman. Tlie mating will please come to order. T desire to say tluit 
the committee which was appointed was unable to reach any conclusion, and 
the question is now' before the house in the same manner as before the com- 
mittee was appointed. As you probably know, It is necessary to obtain a vote 
on this question before this conference can adjourn. 

Mr. Doust. I move that a committee of the balance of the conferees get to- 
getiier. 

Tlie Chairman. I d^ubt very much If we could get together. I would sug- 
gest that some kind of a motion be made. 
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Mrs. McCuEniK. I move tlmt we fix the inliiinuiin wn^e at $0 per week. I 
iiiifrht siiy here that this is not as large an amount as I think they should hav6» 
hut under the conditions I make this motion In the hope that we can get some- 
thing l)etter later on. 

Miss Htets. I second the motion. 

‘The Chaium.-^n. Jt is moved by Mrs. McOredie and seconded by Miss Hilts 
“ that no per.son, firm, association, or corporation shall employ any female over 
the age of 18 years in any laundry and dye-works establishment at a weekly 
wage rate of less than $0, such wage being the estimate of said conference of 
the minimum wage adequate in such occupation and Industry to supply the 
necessary cost of living to such employees and to maintain them in health and 
comfort.” Are you ready for tlie question? 

Mr. .Tacouson. Do I understand that if this motion is carried it is to stand? 

The CiiAiitJtAN. There is nothing said about that. I presume it is merely to 
get a test vote on the question. 

Mr. Doust. It seems to me that it doesn’t cost any more to maintain a girl 
in the State of Washington than in the State of Oregon. I can’t see where the 
consistency of the thing is. 

The Chairman. Are there any further remarks? 

llev. McGinnis. Do I understand clearly that tins rate of wages is to be paid 
when the 48 hours have Ix'cn comphded in the week — if a fewer number of 
hours, then the rate is pro rata? Is that right? 

The (’ll airman. Yes, sir. It Is pro rata. I would think that would be right. 
It would be based according to the 48 hours. 

.Judge Day. A week would be 48 hours. If It was pro rata It would be 
based upon the hour. 

The Chairman. It is computed on the hour basils. 

Kev. McGinnis. I wouhi mo\e to amend that resolution and make it read 
$8.90 Instead of $9. 

The Chairman. An amendment is offered to this resolution. I don’t hear 
any second. 

Judge Day, I second the motion. 

The CiiAiuAiAN. It has been moved by Rev. MctJinnis and seconded by Judge 
Day, ” that no person, firm, association, or coriK)ratlon shall employ any female 
over the age of 18 years in any laundry ami dye-works establishment at a 
weekly wage rate of kss than $8.90, such wage being the estimate of said 
conference of the minimum wage adequate in such occupation and industry to 
supply the necessary cost of living of such employees and to maintain them in 
health and comfort.” Are you ready for the question? 

Judge Day. Question, 

The (Chairman. The secretary will please call the roll. 

(Upon roll call the following vote was recorded:) 

Ayes: Miss Johanna Hilts, Mrs. Julia A. Wilson, Mrs. R. C. McCredie, Rev, 
K. H. McGinnis, Judge E. M. Day, and Mr. Frank Nixon. 

Noes: Mrs. Hilda O’Connor, Mr. W. J. Doust, and Mr. A. .Jacobson. 

The Secretary. The motion stands, G ayes and 3 noos. 

The Chairman. The motion is carried, the question, however, can be ratified. 

Mr. Jacobson. Do I understand that if the amendment Is carried it will es- 
tablish a precedent? 

The Chairman. No; we are to ratify that by another motion. 

Judge Day. It would be proper now to vote for the question as amended. 

The Chairman. I might explain that this was moved to get a test vote. If 
some one wants to make a motion for the regular resolution so that our minutes 
will show a motion has been passeil in its regular form, the Chair will enter- 
tain such a motion. It is not necessary to have this voted on again, as it was 
merely a test vote. That was the intention of it, was it not, Mrs. McCredie? 

Mrs. McCredie. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In order to lay aside any doubts on this matter we will put 
this original motion : ” It is moved that it is the sense of this conference that 
the sum of $8.90 per week is the amount sufllclent to maintain a woman engaged 
in the laundry industries. This amount Is subject to ratification by proper 
resolution of this conference.” Are you ready fpr the question? 

Mrs. McCredie. I will repeat this motion in the wording that you have been 
using: 

“ Be it resolved, That this laundry and dye-works conference does hereby 
make the foiyjwlng recommendation to the industrial welfare commission ip 
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representative from each of the tiiree parties here, who will retire iiiul take 
this matter up and see if we can not arrive at some definite understanding. 

The Chairman. Do you make that as a motion? 

Rev. McGinnis. I do. 

Mr, Doust. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It has been moved and seconded that I appoint a committee 
of three to get together and try to come to some definite understanding on tliis 
matter. 

Mr. Doust. I would like to amend that and include Mr. Olson on that com- 
mltt(^. 

Rev. McGinnis. I would be very glad to include Mr. Olson on that. 

The Chairman. All in favor signify by saying “aye.” [All voted aye.J The 
ayes have it. I would request the conference to remain here until we return. 
I will apr)Oint Mrs. O’Connor, Mrs. McCredle, and Mr. Doust on the committee. 

Mr. Doust. I would rather you appoint one of the other men. I would 
rather not serve on that committee. 

Tlie Chairman. I would rather not change my decision, 'I think you would 
be a very fair representative on that. 

Mr. Marvin. Wlille this may not st'cm to cut any figure witli you, I think 
it was a good plan to choose you thrive, a.s Mrs. O’Connor belongs to the west 
side, Mrs. McCredie to the center, and you hehmg to the east side of the State. 

The Chairman. That is the reason I apimlnted you on this committee. 

AITKIl RKCESH. 

The Chairman. The meeting will plea.se come to order. We liav<* been unable 
to arriv(‘ at any conclusion^whatever, and 1 would ask that we adjourn until 
1.30 p. m. 

Mr. .Ta(ohson. I make a motion that we now a^ljourn until 1.30 o’clock. 

Itev. ftlcGiNMS. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. It has been niovrd jmd .s('eoii(l(‘d tliat we adjourn until 1.30 
o’clock. All in favor signify their assent by saying “aye.” [All voted aye.] 
The ayes have it. We will now adjourn. 

Al'TER RECESS — 1.30 P. M, 

The Chairman. Tlie meeting will please come to order. As reported just 
before the noon hour, the committee which had bwn appointed was unable 
to bring in any decision at all, and the (’hair would suggest that another coin- 
mitt('e be appointed to bring in their decision. 

Judge Day. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to take too much out of the hands 
of the Chair by motion, but I would like to move that another conferenri^ 
committee be appointed, composed of one from each one of these branclies, 
and 1 would name Mr. Jacobson, Rev. BilcGlnnis, and any one of the ladles 
from the employee.s. I make that a motion. 

Mrs. O’OoNNOH. Mr. Chairman, I s(‘rved on the otlier one, so I think it would 
be up to those two. 

The Chairman. It is inovwl and secondeil that n committee* coiiijK>se<l of 
Mr. Jacolison, Rev. McGinnis, and a nieinlx‘r from tlie ladles (selected by tlie 
conference) be appointed on a new' committee. 

Judge Day. The Chair should select one. , 

The Chairman. Would Miss Hilts be satisfactory? 

.Judge Day. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is moved and se«»nded that a eommlttee, coiiJi)o«e<l of Mr. 
Jacolison, Rev. McGinnis, and Miss Hilts l>e selected to confer on this matter 
and bring in a decision In 30 minuteH. All in favor signify by saying “ aye.” 
[All voted aye.] The ayes have it. 

AFTER BECE86. 

The Chairman. Tlie mating will please come to order. T desire to say tluit 
the committee which was appointed was unable to reach any conclusion, and 
the question is now' before the house in the same manner as before the com- 
mittee was appointed. As you probably know, It is necessary to obtain a vote 
on this question before this conference can adjourn. 

Mr. Doust. I move that a committee of the balance of the conferees get to- 
getiier. 

Tlie Chairman. I d^ubt very much If we could get together. I would sug- 
gest that some kind of a motion be made. 
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The Chairman. The motion Is curried. 

The next question Is what provisions should be required in each laundry 
and dye works establishment for (a) toilet for women workers, {b) rest 
rooms, (c) ventilation? 

Mrs. McCredie. I make the following as a motion : 

“ Every person, firm, or corporation engaged in the laundry business and 
employing males and females in the same establishment shall provide for 
such employees suitable and proper wash and dressing rooms and water-closets 
for males and females, uthI shall provide not less than 250 cubic feet of air 
space for each and every person In every workroom in said establishment ; and 
the water-closets, wash and dressing rooms used by females shall not adjoin 
thos(.‘ us(‘d by males, but shall be built entirely awjiy from those and shall be 
properly scre('ne(l and ventilated; ami all water-closets sliall be at all times kej)t 
in a clean and sanitary condition. 

“ No person, linn, or corporal mn engag<‘<l in th(‘ lauiulry business and employ- 
ing males and females in the sam(‘ establishment shall require or permit both 
males and females to labor togetlua* in sorting soihvl garments, but this labor 
shall be performed by either males or females alone and at a time when the 
opposite sex is not piM'siml.” 

Miss Ilii/rs. I second the motion. 

The Ch\ium\n. You have Inward the reading of this resolution; it has be<‘n 
moved and seconded. Are you ready for the <piestion? 

Mr. Doust. I want to say tliat if tliis motion is curried it would put some of 
the girls out of work. We have, at the present time, men and women luurking 
clothes, two working at one end of a table and one at the other end, and if 
such a motion were carrliMi and put into etfect the girls would be thrown out 
of mnployment and nam put in their places. 

Rev. McGinnis. I would like to have an expres.sion from the girls. There 
seems to he two resolutions in this one we have read. If one of those were left 
out it might perhajis be carried. With the two together it might fail. 

Mrs. McCRi':DiE. If we might dlsjiose of this more easily I will wltlulruw^ the 
last part of the motion in regard to the soiled clothes. It would then read 
like this: 

“ Every [lerson, firm, or corporation engaged in the laundry business and 
employing males and females in the saim* establishment shall provide for such 
employees suitable and jnaqKM’ waishrooms and provide them with chairs, soap, 
and towels, and dressing rooms and water-closets for males and females, and the 
W'ater-closets, wash and dressing rooms used by females shall not ailjoln those 
used by males, hut shall be built (Uitirely aw'ay from those and shall be prop- 
erly screened and ventilated ; and all W'ater-closets shall at all times be kept in 
u clean and sanitary condition ’ 

Mr. Jacobson. It might he a g<M>d idea to embody in this resolution that the 
factory laws do not cover this phase of the resolution. I wamld also say that 
this would w’ork a hardship on the small laundry. In my particular plant it 
wouldn’t make any difference 

Mrs. McGkedik. 1 wish to withdraw my resoiuti<»n until we ha\e something 
drafted along this line. 

The (Chairman. Was that motion withdrawn with tin* consent of your .second? 

Miss Hii;rs. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. McCredie. Mr. Chairman, I wish iny motion to read like this: 

Every person, firm, or corimration engaged in the laundry and dye-works 
business and em]doying males and females in the .same establishment shall 
provide for such enqiloyees .suitable and proi>er wnish and dressing riKniis and 
w^ater-clost'ts for males and females; ami the water-idosets, wash and dressing 
rooms used by females shall not adjoin those used by males, but shall be 
built entirely away from those ami shall lie properly screened and ventilated; 
and all water-closets shall at all times he kept in a clean and sanitary' con- 
dition.” 

Miss Hilts. I second the motion. 

The Chairman. You hve heard the resolution read and seconded ; are you 
ready for the question? If there Is no remarks w'e wdll put it to a vote. The 
secretary will please call the roll. • 

Upon roll call the follow'ing vote was recorded : 

Ayes: Mrs. Hlhla O’Connor, Miss Johonna Hilts, Mrs. Julia A. Wilson, Mrs. 
R. C. MeCreilie, Rev. It. H. McGinnis, Judge E. M. Day, Mr. W. J. Doust, 
Mr. Frank Nixon, and Mr. A. Jacobson. 

The SECRErrAUY. All voted aye. * 
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The Chairman. The motion is carried. 

As there is nutluii« further before the house. I want to thank each and 
every one of you for acting on this (.•onference, and before you go nw’fiy I would 
like to haA'e you sign tlies^' reconuuenflations that have betui made to the com- 
mission so that we may have them in shape. Motion -is now in order for 
adjournment. 

Rev. McGinnis. I move we adjourn. 

Mrs. McCredik. I sei'ond tiie motion. 

The Chairman. It is moved and secondt*<l that we adjourn sine die — all in 
favor signify their assent by saying “aye.” [All votod aye. | Tlu‘ a\(‘S 
have it — and we do now adjourn. 

Ib'.AKL K. Mot/.eu, 
Sroreiarji lAinndrn Conference. 


CONSTANTINE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

CONSTITI”! ION AM) Ry*L\W S Ol- THE KmPI.OYERS’ As.sOCl ATION Ol' WasHINOION, 
[Or>:ani55(*(l Febriairy 5), 11)11.] 

DECI.AKXTION OK eUlNCIlUK 

We believe in liannonious industrial relations laUween employer and em- 
ployeiN and tliat the latter sludl receive adouuate compensation and timely 
advancement for his ser\ices, measuriMl by Ids individual efforts. We shall 
not countenance any employer who does not pay a fair day's wages for a fair 
day’s work. Nor any employee who shirks a fair <lay’s work for a fair day’s 
pay. 

We are unalterably opposed to the principle of the closed shop. It is un- 
AnuMdean and illegal and unfair to the Independent w'orkmaii who does not 
desire to join a union, to the employer wlio prefers to operate an open shop, and 
to the public. Therefore, we shall defend tlie rigid of every workman to bo 
free o* disjiose of his time and skill advantageously, and we shall maintain 
the rigid of every einjilojer to conduct an oi)en shop. 

We are stiamnously opposed to lockouts, strikes, sympatlietic strikes, boy- 
cotts, and kindred evils. We will resist tliose seltish intere^^ts w’hlch through 
coercion, fidse statements, and violeiu’e disnijjt tin; relations of pence and unity 
existing betwe(*n the Just emplo.ver and ids emi>loyees. 

T.aw and order are (‘S.sential to the comnuu’cial jirogress and development 
of the communities of our ,'^tute. We pledge onr support to tlie proi)er]y consti- 
tuted authorities for the impartial (mforcement of law and the strict main- 
tenance of order at all times and in all places, so that the communities of our 
State may enjoy their constitutional and inalienable rights to peace, liberty, 
and security for life ami property. 


BY LAW'S. 

Article I. 

NAME. 

The name of tlds organization shall be The Enu)loyers' Association of 
Washington. 


Article II. 

MEMIUCRSHIP. 

Section 1. The membership shall consist of individuals, corporations, part- 
nerships, and employers’ associations employing labor in any branch of indus- 
try. Any such individual, corporation, partnership, or employers’ association 
may acquire membership in this association and have representation as pro- 
vided by Article V after signing the membership roil and payment of dues. 

Sec. 2. Members shall be elected by the board of directors in suclv manner as 
the board may prescrlbg. 
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Se(\ 3. Ea<*h individual, corporation, partnership, or employers’ association 
holding membership in the association, and entitled to vote, shall designate 
one person to represent him or it in the association; the person so designated 
may be represented by proxy, provi<l(Hl such proxy is presented by a partner 
in a firm or an officer or director In any corporation which may be a member of 
tlie association, by consent of a majority of the members of the board of direc- 
tors present at any meeting. 


Articte ITT. 

OKFICERS vxn 1)1 HECTORS. 

SEfTTox 1. Tlie government of this association shall lie exercised by a board 

of directors of members who shall be elected at the first meeting of the 

association, one-tliinl of whom shall ser\e one yi'ar, one-third tw^o years, and 
one-third three years, the length of service of eai'h class to be determined by lot. 

The annual meeting of the association shall be held on the second Thursday 
In February of each year, at 2.30 p. m., at the rooms of the association in Seattle, 

at which annual meeting members to replace the outgoing class shall be 

elected by ballot as members of the boar<l of directors, whose terms of office 
shall be three yi'ars. Any vacancies in the other classes shall also be filled at 
the annual meeting by ballot, and a majority of the votes cast shall be neces- 
sary to elect. 

Special meetings of the association shall be called by the president upon 
wTitten request of nine members. Notice of specijil meetings shall bo mailed 
to each member at least three days prior to the date of holding such meetings. 

Sec. 2. The board of directors shall meet within one WTek following the 
annual meeting, and shall elect from Its members a president, vice president, 
and treasurer, who shall bohl office until the next annual meeting or until their 
successors are elected an<l qualified. The board of directors shall also appoint 
a secretary and manager ; one person may hold both offices. 

Sec. 3. The board of directors shall hold regular meetings on the second 
Tuesday of each month, unless otherwise ordered. Special meetings may be 
called at any time by order of the president, and shall also be called at the 
request in writing of three members of the board. Severn members of the board 
shall constitute a quorum. The board of directors may fill any vacancy in its 
body by election by ])a11ot from the members of the association, to hold office 
until the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 4. The board of directors shall attend to nil matters referred to it by 
the association ; shall govern, manage, and act for the association in all 
emergencies; sliall reject or approve applications for membership and resig- 
nations ; shall suspend or expel members for cause. It may appoint employees 
and agents of the association, proscribe their duties, fix their compensation, 
and appropriate sucli sums from the treasury of this association for such pur- 
poses as it may deem necessary. 

Sec. 5. The president, or In his absence, the \iee president, shall preside at 
all meetings of the association and board of <linH‘tors. In the event of their 
absence, a meeting of the association or board of directors may elect its pre- 
siding officer. The president shall, w ith the manager, sign all written contracts 
and obligations of the association. He shall appoint all committees for the 
current fiscal year, and shall have power at all times to fill vacancies In such 
committees. He shall perform such other duties as the board of directors may 
assign to him. 

Sec. 6. The president sliall appoint the following standing committees: An 
executive committee of five members, a finance committee of five members, 
and a membership committee of five members. 

The executive committee may be appointed every three months and shall serve 
until their successors are appointed and qualified. It shall be the duty of the 
committee to visit the office of the manager from 1.30 to 3 p. m., at least once 
each week to confer with the manager and direct the work of the association, 
and shall have full power to comluct the affairs of the association, subject to 
the approval of the board of directors. 

The finance committee shall finance the association, supervise expenditures, 
and do any and all things to maintain the association on a sound financial 
basis, subject to the approval of the board of directors. 

The membership committee shall devise plans for securing membership and 
pass upon all*%ppllcatlons for membership, subject to ^.he approval of the board 
of directors. 
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Sec. 7. The secretary shall keep correct minutes of all meetings, lx>th of the 
board of directors and the association ; shall have the custtMly of all books and 
papers, excepting those belonging to the department of the treasurer; shall 
collect the fees and dues of the members and all other moneys due or coming 
to the association, and shall pay the same over to the treasurer, taking his 
receipt therefor, or the receipt of such bank as the treasurer may designate. 
He shall keep the records and conduct the general correspondence of the 
association ; he shall notify each person elected to membership of his election, 
and that upon signing the by-laws he will be a member of the association. 

Sh:c. 8. The treasurer shall receive from the secretary all moneys iH'longing 
to the association and shall receipt for and keep a correct account of the same. 
He shall pay out such moneys only upon written order of the manager, counter- 
signed by the president. He shall make a detaibnl tlnancial report to the asso- 
ciation at eacli annual meeting, and at such other times as the board of di- 
rectors may re(iuire. 

Sec. 9. The oflicers and employees of the association shall, if so requested by 
the board of directors, give surety bonds for the faithful discharge of their 
duties In such sums as the boanl of dire('tors may from time to time require. 
At the expiration of their several terms all olhcers shall turn over to tlieir suc- 
cessors all moneys, property, books, and pap<u*s of the association in their 
possession. All bonds shall be for the benetit of and payable to the association ; 
the surety companies issuing such bonds shall be selected by the board of di- 
rectors, and the premiums therefor shall be paid for by the association. 

Sec. 10, Fifteen members of the association shall be a quorum at any meeting 
for the transaction of business. 

Sec, 11. A committee, to consi.st of five members of the association, to nomi- 
nate directors for the ensuing year, shall b(‘ elected by ballot by the board of 
directors at a regular meeting of the board one month prec'eding the annual 
meeting of the association. The duty of such committee shall be to nominate 
iiuuubers who have consented to serve for the term of three years, and as many 
other as may be required to fill any vacancy in the board which may have 
occurred during the year. Said committee sliall make and sign such recom- 
mendation, and report to the l)oar<l of (lirect(U*s the names of tl)e parties rwom- 
raended by them, at least 10 days prior to the date of the annual meeting. 

Aktki.e IV. 

Section 1. Tlie monthly dia^s of the members of this association shall be — 


Tor month 
in advance. 

Less than o emi>loy eos $1.00 

Over T) less than 10 emi)loyees 1. 50 

Over 10 less than 15 employees 2.00 

Over 15 less than 20 enqiloyees 2. 50 

Over 20 less than 30 employees 3. 00 

Over 30 less than 35 employees 3. 50 

Over 35 less than 40 employees 5. 00 

Over 40 less than 50 employees 7. 50 

Over 50 less than 75 employees 10 00 

Over 75 less than 100 employees 12. 50 

Over 100 less than 150 employees 15.00 

Over 150 less than 2(X> employees 20.00 

Over 200 less than 250 employees 25. 00 

Over 250 less than 300 employes 30. 00 

Over 300 less than 350 employees 35. 00 

Over 350 less than 400 employees 40. 00 

Over 400 less than 500 employees 50. 00 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, 

This membership is confined to individuals, partnerships, and corporations not 
especially employing men, but Interested In the work of the association. 

Dues from $1 to $50 per month. 

Sec. 2. Additional funds may be provided for by special assessments, the 
amount of which .shall be determined by the board of directors. 

Sec. 3. Any member three months In arrears in payment or assessments of 
dues may be suspended «or expelled by a two-thirds vote of the board of 
directors. 
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Sec. 4. Any meinl)er who Is in arrears for a period of 90 days in the payment 
of any sum due the association shall not be entitled to the benefits of member- 
ship In tlie association in the settlement any difficulty arising between him- 
self and his employees: Provided, however, Tliat the board of directors may 
after careful consideration and by a majority vote grant to any such member 
the privilege of participating In all of the Umefits of membership. 

AUTIC1.E V. 

VOTING POWER Ol- MEMBERS. 

Each meinlier in good standing shall l>e entitleil to one vote: Provided, That 
when assessments paid hy a meml>er excetsl $100 per annum, he shall be en- 
titletl one additional vote for each $100 so paid. No member shall, however, 
be entitled to more than three votes at any association meeting. 

Akth EE VI. 

Section 1. These by-laws may l>e amendcHl at any inc‘eting of the association 
by a two-tlilrd vote of tiie memliers present. Notice and copies of proiiosed 
amendments shall be lurnisbod to the secretary at least 20 days before the date 
of the meeting at which it is propos«Hl to consider them. Tlie secretary slmll 
cause notice of such meeting to he printed, together with sucli proiM)sed amend- 
ments, and sent to each member at least 10 days prior to the date thereof. 

Artk'i.e VH. 

Roberts’s Rules of Order shall Is* nsognized as the standard authority of 
this asi“:ociation. 


artk i.k vni 

The order of business of any mcHding of this ass<M-intion shall be: 

1. Call to order. 

2. Reading the minutes of previous meeting. 

8. Reports of otlieers. 

4. Reports- of committees. 

5. ITiflnished business. 

0. New business. 

7. Election of ofiicers. 


CONSTANTINE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

(This pledge was urged upon all candidates to the legislature of 1913 by 
the labor unions and allies. An agent of the unions in both senate and house 
recorded the votes of the members and these later were so informed. The 
method has coercive effect on the legislator.) 

.Joint Legisiatue (^kmmittek ok Dikect Lkgisi.ation T.eague of Wa.shington. 

(State Federation of T.at»or. Farmers’ Fnion, State (rrange.] 

T>ear Sir; The joint legi.slative eomnuttee are anxious to inform their mem- 
bership and till' many other voters of the State who look to them for guidance 
as to your attitude, if elected to the legislature, on the following issues, upon 
which these organizations have mutually agreed to support one another in 
securing the enactment of the legislation thereon. 

Your signature In the blank space below each measure outlined signifies that 
you approve of such legislation and will use your best endeavors to enact same 
into law In such form as will effectually guard the interests of the masses of the 
people whom the measure is aimed to benefit. 

1. A constitutional amendment granting to the people the right to amend 
their constitution by the initiative. The accompanying bill (see next page) 
passed thei^use (1911 session) by a vote of 77 for, 15 against, and 4 absent. 
Your signature on the blank line below pledges yot:r support of this bill as 
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printed, with only such amendments as may be acceptable to the joint lejfis- 
lative committee. 

Signed 

2. A law permitting cooperative associations to form corporations for the 
trn usaction of any lawful business on the c*ooperative plan; providing for the 
payment of Interest on paid-up capital stock, setting aside a percentage of the 
net protits for a reserve fund and the distribution of the remainder of said 
profits by uniform dividends upon the amount of purchases of shareholder.^ 
and upon wage.s and salaries of employees. 

Signed 

3. A law making it a misdemeanor for any person to demand or recelv(‘, 
either directly or indirectly, from any person seeking employment, or from any 
person on his behalf, and remuneration whatever for providing him with 
einployment. Also providing free State employment agencies in such number 
as to facilitate the prompt distribution of labor in response to demands. 

Signed 

4. A change in the rules of tiie house and senate winch will eliminate the 
po^\er of the rules eommlttee over legislation by sul>stituting a system wliereby 
ea< li senator and representative will i)y a vote express his preferen(‘e as to 
wliat bills shall be considered daily those measures having the highest vote to 
have preference on the calendar.- 

Signed 

T). A law providing for the regulutiou and supervision by tlu' State of invest- 
ment companies or other corporations organized to s(‘ll slocks or hoiuls to th(‘ 
public, jn a manner similar to the ])resent .s\stein of hank examination, the pur- 
pose being to iirevent th(‘ tleecing of Innocenl peojde l).v wild-cat companies 
organized for sucli lairjioses. 

Signed 

Address 

Legislali\(‘ district 


Note. — Head carefully the explanatoiw notes and references on next page, 
showing tile needs of tiie above legislation. Failure to sign and return to the 
under, -.igned within 10 days will he construed as a negative answ'er. Your reply 
will lu' given the fullest ixissilile publicity in order tliut those interested may 
know' your attitude towaird these measures. 

Explanatory remarks may he written on Ihe hack thereof. 

Sign and return to 

Very truly, yours. 


Addr(‘ss 


EX IM .A N ATOIO X O TES. 

1. I'ropnsed amendment to our Stat(‘ constitution giMiig the people the right 
to initiate amendments to our constitution. The following is the bill referreil 
to In the preceding pledge; 

an act To nraend section 1 of Article XXtll of the constitution of the State of Wash- 
ington, relating to araendmentR, and providing for the amendment of the constitution 
ii> tiie initiative. 

Be it enaeted hy the LeghUiture of the State of Washington, 

Section 1. That at tli(‘ general election to lie lield in (his State on the Tuesday 
next succeeding the first Monday In November, 1914, there shall he submitted to 
the qualified electors of the State of Wa.shlngton for their adoption or rejection 
an amendment of section 1 of Article XXIII of the constitution of the State 
of Washington, relating to amendments and providing for the amendment of 
the constitution by the initiative, so tliut tiie same shall read as follows: 

Article XXIII. 

Section 1. Any amendment or amendments to this constitution may be pro- 
posed in either branch of the legislature, or by the people, as hereinafter 
specified; and if the same sliall be proposal by the legislature and agreed to 
by two-thirds of the members electal to each of the twm houses, such proposed 
amendment or amendments shall be entered on their journals, wTtli the ayes 
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uiul noes thereon, and be submitted to the qualified electorts of the State for 
their approval at the next general election: Provided, however, That the 
people reserve to themselves the power to propose, Independent of the legisla- 
ture, any amendment or amendments to this constitution by petition setting 
fourth the full text of sucli proj)osed amendments, signed by not less than 10 
Iter cent, nor in any case more than 50,000 of the legal voters of this State, the 
Itercentage required to be determined from the whole number of electors who 
voted for governor at the regular gubernatorial election last preceding the 
filing of any itetltlon, and filed with the secretary of state at least four months 
prior to the next regular election, who shall submit the same to the people for 
their approval or rejection at the next regular gen(?ral election; and if the 
people approve and ratify such amendments or amendment by a majority of 
the electors voting thereon, the same shall become a part of this constitutiop, 
and proclamation thereof shall be made by the govei nor : Provided, That If 
more than one amendimmt be submitted, they shall be submitted in such a 
manner that the people may vote for or against each amendment separately. 

The style of all bills for constitutional amendment prop<jsed by initiative 
petition shall be: ** Be it enacted hy the people of the State of Washington^ 

Sec. 2. Tlie secretary of state shall cause the amendment proposed in sec- 
tion 1 of this act to be published for three monlhs next pi-eceding the said 
election therein descril)ed in some vtH‘kly newspaper in every county where a 
newspai)er is publishe<l throughout the Slate. 

Sec. 3. There shall be printed on all ballots provided for the said election 
the words; 

“For the proposed amendment of section 1 of Artule XXIII of the corfstUu- 
tlon, relating to amendments, and providing for the amendment of 
stitution by the initiative.’’ 

“Agahist the proposed amendment to section 1 of Article XXIII of the con- 
stitutlcm, relating to aimaulment, and providing for the amendment of the con- 
stitution by tlie initiative.” 

Sec. 4. If it shall appear from the ballots cast at tlie said election that a 
majority of the qualified electors voting upon the question of the adoption of the 
said amendment have voted in favor of the same, the governor shall make proc- 
lamation of the same in the manner jirovided by law, and the said amendment 
shall be held to have been adopteil and to have been a part of the constitution 
from the time of such proclamation. 

(Read Review of Legislative Proceedings by Joint Legislative CommlRee 
under heading “To amend the con.stitution by the initiative” (H. B.), No. fc.) 

2. Tiie growing tendency of to-day toward cooperative institutions in the 
fruit, grain, dairy, and other farm products, cooperative factories, workshops/ 
banks, and stores makes it imperative that legislation be enacted in the interests 
of those who participate in such cooperative corporations, to the end that uni- 
formity of organization and methods of conducting such institutions in the inter- 
ests of the great number of sharehohlers will be adhered to. Wisconsin has 
such a law, wldch commends itself to our people. 

3. Private employment agencies, in their endeavor to bring the man andlhe 
job together, have to a large degree become systematic machines to exploit 
workmen for the financial gain of themselves and the employers or foremen 
with whom they frequently divide the profits of the business. Ex-Mayor Pratt, 
of the city of Spokane, cites as an illustration of the evils of the present system 
the case of a laborer that was sent 14 times upon one job of work by the^ame 
employment agency, paying a $2 fee each time, earning $120 and paying out 
$28 in employment-agency fees. 

Efforts of other States to regulate paid employment agencies have in a large 
degree failed. The Federal Government, which enacts legislation in behalf of 
the sailors, has succeeded by striking directly at the heart of tlie evil and mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor to withhold any fees from a seaman’s wages for having 
secured him employment. This does not eliminate paid employment agencies, 
but shifts the costs of fees. If any, from the employee to the employer. Such a 
law, together with State free employment agencies, will most effectually solve 
the question of prompt, economic, and successful distribution of labor in 
response to honest demands. 

4. Power of the rules or calendar eommttfce.— Read Review of Legislative 

Proceeillngs by Joint Iveglslatlve Committee, under heading “ Organization of 
legislature and committee on rules and order,” and you will immediately see the 
need of the Change to a majority-rule system. „ 
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5, The necessity of regulation ami sui)ervlslon of all companies selling stock 
or bonds to the public, so tlmt assurance may be given that the company is not 
a fake, but a legitimate investment, Is apparent to all. Under such a law 
(l)lue-sky law) Kansas has driven from the State all fake Investment companies. 
With Its adoption an innocent public would be protected from being fleeced by 
Unltetl Wireless and similar companies organized for no other purpose. 

Inquiries for further information addressed to any of the undersigned will be 
promptly replied to. 

Trusting that you will carefully consider these matters and make your reply 
on the inclosed pledge blank, we remain, 

Fred J. Chamberlain, 

Chairman, Puijallnp, Wash., 

Almer McCi'RTAin, 

Davenport, Wash., 

CiiAs. H. Case, 

f^ccretary-Treasarrr, l.jJS Si.vtcenth Avenue Xortli, S^enttle, 

Joint Legislative Committee. 


CONSTANTINE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Stop I Look! LisienI 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 

Local Union No, 77, 

^ t^eattlc. Wash. 

Dear Sir: Very recently a business man in Seattle who has more than $10,000 
invested In an enterprise signtxl a contract for two years with “ The Electric 
Co.,” legally known as the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co. This 
company some two years ago was declared unfair to organized labor in Seattle 
and vicinity. This man claimed he did not know this fact. His receipts 
dropped to such an extent that in a short time he would have been compelleil 
to go out of business. He Investigated and found the cause. He thereupon 
applle^l to the Central Labor Council of Seattle and vicinity and an investiga- 
tion wos made by a committee of said council. He claimed he did not know 
the facts, and the committee, believing lilm, relieved him of further loss by a 
report the gist of which was published in the Union Record and Seattle Herald 
of r«cent date. He will in tl\e future stop, look, and listen. 

Do you wish to be placed in the same predicament without tlie excuse he 
gave? You can not say you did not know— this informs you of tlie fact that 
the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co. is unfair to organized labor. If 
you are using this unfair product of this unfair company and your receipts are 
not coming up to your expectations, you will know the cause of at least a part 
of the lack of income. 

Il^you are contemplating using electric light and power it would be advisable 
to sign a contract with the city of Seattle — your own company— for light and 
power. Every user of city light in any busine.ss i.s known to Local Union No. 
77, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. They send communica- 
tions to the other 105 afllllated unions, representing about 60,000 population in 
this c^ and vicinity, and they are always on the job. A word to the wise is 
suflUcient. Don’t afterwards say “ I did not know ” ( It was loaded ) . 

Stop! Look! Listen! For city light — your own plant and property — call 
Main 8500, Local 56, and a solicitor will be sent you. 

Your.s, truly, 

Local Union No. 77, I. B. E. W. 

(This letter was sent out by the above union to a large number of retail 
establishments during the summer of 1914. It is typical of their methods of 
intimidation . — Earl Constantine, Manager.) 


Central Labor Council of Seattle and Vicinity, 

Seattle, Wash., May 30, 191^. 

Dear Sir : A letter was read at the last regular meeting of this council again 
calling our attention to the fact that you are still employing Japanese help in 
your kitchen, and I was Instructed to notify you that as long as an American 
citizen continues such practice while there are thousands of people, citizens of 

38819®— S. Doc. 416. 64-1— vol 5 27 * 
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this country, out of work, we condeiim such practice and will warn every one 
from putroidzlng such eating places. We hope and trust that some day tlie very 
Japanese which you are employing will open up a place next door to you and 
take all trade away from you and send your good American dollars to Japan. 

You can not afford to ruin your business, but you can build it up; and I trust 
tliat you will give this matter a little better than passing attention and turn 
your eating place into that kind in which every American citizen would like to 
eat, and eliminate tliat yellow streak that at this time mars your concern. 

Very truly, yours, 

R. Loewe, Secretary. 

(This letter was sent to several delicatessen restaurants, and illustrates one 
of the coercive methods commonly employed by unlon.s In attempting to 
unionize retail shops. — I'Jarl Constanlivc, Manager.) 


McMAHON EXHIBIT. 

Contract ior Fishing Season 191_-. 

Whereas , hereinafter d(*.signated a.s the party of tlie llrst part, 

is engaged in the busine.ss of hiring m(*n for the purpo.se of working in the 

canneries of the Pacdic coa.st; and whereas the undersigned, , 

hereinafter designated as the party of the second part, is desirous of being 
employed by the party of the first part: 

Now, therefore, for and in consideration of the party of the first part secur- 
ing employment by the party of the second part, and for certain other g<H>d 
and valuable considerations passing to the party of the second part from tln^ 
party of the first part, and for tlie furtlier consideration of the covenants and 
agreements hereinafter set forth, it is agreed herein by and between the sai<l 
party of the first part ami the party of the second part, as follow's ; 

1. The said party of the second part is hereby employed to w’ork for the said 

party of the first part for the entire si'asoii of 1914 at and in and 

about and around such cannery, or in, around, and about such other cannery 
as may be hereafter designated by the party of the lirst part. 

2. It is expressly agreisl and understood by and hidween the parly of the first 
part and the party of the sei'ond part that the fishing season for 191 __ shall 
commence at such lime as Is designated by the party of the first part, and shall 
end at such time as is deslgnaled by the party of the first part, and shall com- 
mence when the party of the first part has seenfed transportation for the 
party of the second part, and when the sailing ship or steamboat is ready to 
leave any port in the State of Washington, or any port, for such cannery or 
canneries as may be designated liy tlie party of the first part, and shall md 
end until after the full lishing scumui at siicli cannery or canneries so desig- 
nated by the party of the lirst part shall have ceased, and until all the^fish 
canned at said cannery shall have been canned, the cams lacquered, labeled, and 
cased, and the casings fully stenciled ami ready to he loaded upon the steamer 
or boat to be transported from said place of shipment. 

3. That during the fishing .'reason of 1014, each day’s work by the party of 
the second part shall be 11 hours, from 0 o'clock a. m. until 6 o’clock p.^. 

4. That no extra time shall he ailow'ed in any manner whatsoever for time 
prior to the rim of fish, during which time tlie party of the second part, or other 
employees, are preparing ami making can.s, 

5. The party of tiie lirst part agi-ees to pay to tlie party of the second part for 
said full seasoii’s work the follow'ing-iiamed sum, to wit, the sum of $200 
(usually $150), and in addition thereto agrees to pay to the part of the second 
part 15 ceni.s per liour tis overtime for all w'ork done by the party of the second 
part between the hours of G o’clock p. m. and G o’clock a. m., but no overtime or 
Sunday work shall be allowed for making cans, 

G. The party of the second part shall be paid $1.G5 per day for Sunday work 
during the run of fish and 35 cents i>er hour as overtime betw^een the houis 
of 6 o’clock p. m. and G a. m., w hen it is necessary that the party of the st'cond 
part shall w ork to take care of the run of fish. 

7. If requested to work on Sunday or overtime, the party of the second part 
shall do so ^ any time, under the direction of the Chinese foreman, the Japanese 
foreman, or tl^e agent or person in charge of the cannery, and if the second party 
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shall refuse to work ou Sunday or overtime, tlien the party of the first part shall 
have the right to deduct from all wages due the par4' of the second the sum 
pf 25 cents per hour for each hour that the said second party shall refuse to 
work on Sunday or overtime, and the same shall be deducted ft’oin the wages 
of the party of the second part at the end of the season. 

8. It is further agreed that should the party of the second part strike, refuse 
to work, cease work, or demand higher wages, the i)arly of the first part shall 
have the right to employ a third person or persons to taUe the place of saitl 
j>erson who may strike, refuse to w'ork, or demand higher wages, or additional 
board or food, and in that event all amounts earned by the said person so em- 
ployed to take the place of the party of the second part who shall cease to 
work, strike, or demand higher w'ages, additional board, or food shall be dm 
ducted by the party of the first part from the amount due to the party of tlie 
second part at the end of the season. 

It is further agreed that if the cannery at which the party of the second part 
has hereby agreed to wa>rk should burn down or he destroyml, or if the work at 
said cannery should close before the end of the fishing season for said year, the 
party of the first part shall have the right to remove the party of the second 
part from such cannery to any other cannery or canneries in order to com- 
plete a full season’.s work as herein agreed, and should the cannery at which 
the party of the second part Is employed burn or he blown down or cease 
to work before the end of the fishing season and should the said party of tin' 
second part refuse to he transferred to such otlier cannery or canneries as the 
party of the first part may designate, he sliall collect under this agreement in 
such anionut as the time which he worla^l before the do'-^truction or shutting 
down of said eaunory actually hears to a full .season’s work, and no more, and 
should said c<innery at which the party of the second part has hendn agiwd 
to work be blown down or destroyed before the end of the fishing season, 
and should the party of the first part not being able to transfer the party of 
the second part to some otlier cannery or canneries, then the amount which the 
party of the first part shall pay under this agreement is such sum only as the 
time actually worked by tlie party of the second part be.irs to a full season's 
work. 

0. The party of the first part shall pay the transportation of the party of 
the <‘ 011(1 part both ways Irom Seattle to llu‘ cannery ami return, provided 
the pcoty of the second remains and works the full season as herein agrees 1 ; 
but if the said party of the second part does not remain and work for the 
full season then there shall be charged up to the party of the second part and 
deilucted from his wages his transiK)rtation hotli ways. 

10. It is agreed and understood b> and betwi'en the party of the first part and 
the party of the second part that board shall he furnished to the party of the 
sefV)nd part by the Chinese contractor, the same as is usually furnished to 
Chinese laborers, and that the owner or owners of the canma-y shall furnish 
to the party of the soeoml part a jtlace to sleep in some buiUliiig or tent pro- 
vided for that purjiose. 

11. The party of the second pjirt agrees to remain at tlie same class of 
work during the whole of the siaison; but the foreman of the cannery, or th(‘ 
person in authority, may cliange the party of the second part to any other 
wan-k he desires in and about the cannery or canneries; and there shall be no 
increase or decrease of wages by reason of the change of work. 

12k If the party of the second part does not do the work that he is directml 
to do by any foreman in tbe manner designated, or if the party of the second 
part is incapacitated by sickiie.ss or any injury he may receive by reason of 
his own fault, or on ac(‘ount t>f any person whoimsoever, the party of the second 
part shall be charged 25 cents j)er hour for each hour that he does not work 
and 25 cents for each meal that he may receive while not w^orkiiig, and the 
said amount or amounts shall be deducted from his wages at tbe end of the 
season. 

13. It Is further agreetl that as soon as the fish begin to run the party of 
the second phrt must be in bed not later than the hour of 10 o’clock at night, 
and no gambling, carousing, brawling, shouting, or loud noises shall be in- 
dulged in, in, around, or about the cannery or sleeping places of tlie party of 
the second part, or of any other laborer after the said hour of 10 o’clock p, ni., 
and should the party of the second part not obey this provision, then and in 
that event the foreman in charge of the cannery, the Chinese foreman, or the 
Japanese foremen, shall have the rlghl to dtsluct the sum of $.5 for each time 
the party of the secoutt part shall be guilty of any such prohibited conduct, 
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said sum to be deducted from the wasos of the party of the second part at the 
end of the season. 

14. The party of the second part further agrees that he will not sell, give, or 
furnish any liquor to any Indian or Indians or to any person employed In, 
around, or about the said cannery in which he may be working during the 
continuance of this contract, and if he falls to keep this provision, then and 
in that event he shall work a forfeiture to the party of the first part of any 
and all wages and claims due to the party of the* second part under and by 
virtue of this contract. 

15. Should the party of the second part engage in brawls or fights, or be- 
come intoxicated, or shout or make loud noises after the hour of 10 o’clock 
p. m. during any of the said fi.shlng season, the party of the first part .shall 
have the right to forfeit this contract and to retain as liquidated damages to 
the party of the first part 25 cents for each hour of work from the time said 
contract is forfeited until the end of the fishing season, and shall have the 
right to discharge the party of the second part for any such conduct. 

16. It is further agreed that the party of the second part shall pay to the 
party of the first part the sum of .$3.50 per season as part of the consideration 
for obtaining said employment and in consideration of the party of the first 
storing any personal property which may be left \vith the party of the first part 
by the party of the second part, and for forwarding any and all mall that may 
come into possession of the party of the first part for the party of the second 
part to such cannery as the party of the second part may be employed, said 
sum to be deducted from the wages of the party of the second part at the end 
of the season. 

17. All wages for tlic season shall be paid at the end of the season, at the 
office of the party of the first part, in the city of Seattle, King County, Wash., 
within seven days after the return of the party of the second part to Seattle. 

18. It is further agreed by and between the parties lau’eto that any money 
that may be loaned or advanced by the party of the first part to the party of 
the second part before the b(‘ginnlng of the fishing season may be deducted 
from the wages of the party of the second part at the end of the season. 

10. If the party of the second part shall willfully destroy any property owntnl 
by the person or company owning any cannery at which the party of the 
second part may be employed, or any property belonging to the Chinese con- 
tractor at said cannery or the foreman of the party of the first part, the 
value of Jill such property so destroyed shall be dc^lucted fi'om the wages of 
the party of the second part at the end of the fishing season’s work. 

20. The party of the second part has been fully informed and knows that 
neither the Japanese foreman in charge of tlie .Japanese laborers, the Chinese 
foreman, or any person whomsoever other than the party of the first part has 
any authority to alter, change, or modify any of the terms or conditions of this 
agreement or to contract any bill or to incur any liability or indebtedness for 
any purpose whatever and that any such alteration or attempted alteration 
if made by any person other than the party of the first part slnill be absolutely 
void, and that the parties to this agreement shall be held and firmly bound by 
this contract as originally signed and entered into between the parties hereto 
and not by any change or modification tliereof. 

21. The party of the first part shall dcnluct from tlie earnings of the party 
of the sec<jnd part under this contract, at or before final payment is made, 
all charges for any and all goods or merchandise which the party of the 
second part shall procure from the owner of the cannery, the Chinese con- 
tractor, the Japanese foreman, or the Clunese foreman at the said cannery. 

22. The party of the second part and the party of the third part hereto fully 
understand this agreement and all the covenants set forth and contained herein, 
and they and each of them agree to be bound thereby ; they and each of them 
both understand that the party of the first part has heretofore made and 
entered into a binding contract with the Chinese contractor at the cannery or 
canneries to which the said party of the second part may be sent to perform 
labor, binding contracts to furnish healthy, sober, industrious, and competent 
Japanese laborers to perform the work and labor which the party of the 
second part has agreed to perform; that the canneries to which the party 
of the second part has hereby agreed to be sent are remote from places 
where laborers may be conveniently obtained and that the party of the first 
part will sustain damages in an amount equal to or greater than any amounts 
provided herelR should the party of the second part fa\l to faithfully keep and 
perform each and all of the covenants and conditions of this agreement The 
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said parties hereto understand that if the party of the seeoiul part shall go 
upon a strike or cease to work, or become intoxicateil, or engage in brawls, 
or furnish liquor to the Indians or any laborer at said cannery or canneries, 
the Chinese contractor and his foreman have the right to demand that the 
party of the tirst i)art shall, or his foreman shall, discharge the party of the 
second part and remove the party of the second part from said cannery, and 
that the party of the second part, in such event, will be charged for all meals 
thereafter consumed at said<*anncry by the party of the second part after being 
discharged, and that the said Chinese contractor has the right to charge against 
the party of the first part the sum of 25 cents per hour for all time which the 
}>arty of the second part shall refuse to faithfully work, as provided in this 
agreement, and that this is the reason why this contract is made as it is made, 
and in order that the party of the second part shall faithfully perform said 
contract and perform the full season’s work as herein agreed, not only during 
th(‘ time the fish are actually being caught and caniuHl, but until all the fish 
are caught and canned, the cans teste<l, lacquered, lubeknl, and cased, and the 
cases naihMl and fully stenciled ready for shipment. 

In witness whereof the parties to this agre<*nvent have hi'iaainto st't their 
hands and seals this day of , A. D. 

fSKAL.l 

ISKAl..] 

[seal.] 


BROWN EXHIBIT. 

No. 92. 

Eastern Railway tSc Iu mbeu Co, 

rK.\'iRALT\, Wash., July SI, iOVf. 
Pay-roll slalcnicnf. 

Nana?: Kessha-, A. 

Wages: 4,5 hours, at $1.50 $0.75 

I^ess 10 per cent .67 

0,08 

Balance due, per cheek herewith 0.08 


No. S3. 

Eas'I]:rn Railway A Ia’ahier (’o. 

CF.vfRAi.r., Wash., July 31, 101 1 
Pay-roll siatcmcnl. 

Name : Bristow^, L. B. 


Wages: 22.4 hours, at $1.75 .$30. 20 

1a‘ss 10 i)er cent 3. 92 


35. 28 

Total deductions 1. 00 


Balance due, per check herewith 34. 28 

1.58 


85.86 
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No. 46. 

Eastern Railway & Lumber (>>. 

Central! A, Wa,sh., Ju1)I ,\1, 
Pay-roll Hiatement. 

Name : Ogden, M. 


Wages: 4.5 hours, at .^.75 $7.87 

Tiess 10 i>er cent .78 

7.00 

Balance due, per check herewllli 7.00 

1. 58 

8. 67 

No. 28. 


Eastern Railway iSc Lumber Co. 

f>:NTRAT.iA, Wa.sh., >J unc, so, VM’f. 
Pnji-roll sfdtcoicnt. 

Name: Sage, S. .V. Month: June, 


Wages: 26.2 hours, at .$1.75 $45.85 

Lt‘HS 10 per cent 4. .58 

41. 27 

Deduction.s : 

(^ash $<;. 00 

Rent - -- --- 7.00 

Total deductions 13. (K) 

Balance duo, per chock herewith 28.27 


No. 31. 

Ea.stkrn Railway cV Luaibku Co. 

Ckntralia, Wa.sii., June SO, J'Jl’f. 
Pay-roll siatement. 

Name: Sage, \V. H. Month: June. 


Wages: 20.2 hours, at .$1.75 $.3,5.35 

Less 10 per cent 3. .53 

31. 82 

Deductions : 

Cash $10.00 

Hospital 1. 00 

Total deductions 11.00 

Balance due, per check herewith 20. 82 
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Eastebn Railway & Lumkeu ( 'o. 

Ckntuai.ia, Wash., July 31 f 1911], 
Pay-roll statement. 

Name: Sage, W. H. 


Wages: 24.4 hours, at $1.75 $42.70 

Less 10 per ociit L 27 

38. 43 

Total deductions i-00 


Balance due, per check herewith 37. 43 

1 58 

30. 01 


COONEY EXHIBIT NO. 1. 



Average, >2.40. 

Operatives, >19 to $22 per week. 
Sawyers, 16 and 25 cents pet thousand. 
Packers, 9 and 12 ewts per Tnousand. 
June, 1914. 
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Cleriinl forco and ^arious for^mon, June, 
11)14 ; 

1 at 
4 at 
1 at 

1 at 

2 at 
2 at 
2 at 


Clerlonl force and various foremen, June, 
1914 — Continufsl : 


t 

nt 

$100 _ . . 

$100 

1 

Jit 

.$8.-1 

85 

1 

nt 

$KO _ , 

80 

2 

at 

$55 * 

110 


18 2, 635 


2.50 

$2.50 

20(1 

800 

17.5 

_ 175 

16.5 

165 

;i.50 

300 

;i2.5 

_ 250 

(110 

220 


COONEY EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Lof/ boom. — Scalor, $7.70 p(T day, no bounl ; first boom man, $3.50 per day, 
no board ; second boom man, $3 per day, no board ; third boom man, $2.50 per 
<lay, no board. 

filing room. — Head filer, $7 per day, no board; so<‘ond filer, $4.50 per 
<lay, no board ; first helper, $3 per day, no board ; second helper, $50 per month 
and board. 

Sawmill — Foreman, $4,25 per day, no board; pond man, $2.25 per day, no 
board ; deck man, head ri^, $35 per month and board ; sawyer, head riff, $6.50 
per day, no board; setter, head ri^^, $2.75 per day, no board; dofi^ers, head rig, 
$2.40 per day, no lioard ; off-bearers, head rig, $35 ]>er month and board ; saw- 
mill oilers, $2.90 per day, no board; second sawmill oiU‘r, $2.50 per day, no 
board. 

Side rig: Deck man, $35 per month and board; sawyer, $4.25 per day, no 
board ; setter, $2.30 per day, no board ; doggers, $35 per month and board ; off- 
bearers, ,$35 per month and board. 

Edger; Edger man, ,$4.25 per day, no board; edger man’s helper, $35 per 
month and board; off-bearer from edg(‘r, $30 ])er month and board; lever man 
for live rolls, $40 per month and board; slasher man, .$35 per month and 
board. 

Trimmers: Trimmer man, $3.50 per day, no board; trimmer feeder, head 
end, $40 per month and board ; trimmer feeder, tail end, $2..30 per day, no 
board; trimmer, deck, $35 per montli and board. 

Sorting chains: Foreman, ,$3 per day, no board; marker, $3 per day, no 
board ; laborers, $20 to .$35 per month and board ; resawyer, $3.25 per day, no 
board. 

Lath mill. — Foreman, .$3.25 per day, no board ; bolter man, $35 per month 
and board; feeder, .$35 per month and board; lath puller, .$35 per month and 
board ; lath tier, $30 per month and board ; laborers, .$26 to $30 per month and 
board. 

Machine shop. — Shovelers, $.30 to $35 per month and board; master mechanic, 
$6.75 per day, no board ; shop foreman, .$4.50 per day, no board ; assistant to 
shop foreman, $3.25 per day, no board ; machinists, $55 to $60 per month and 
board; engineer, $2.70 per day, no board; electrician, .$2.70 per day, no board; 
sprinkler man, $2,50 per day, no board ; pipe fitter, $2..50 per day, no board ; 
steam fitter, $2.90 per day, no board; apprentices, .$30 to $40 per month and 
board ; head fireman, $2,50 per day, no board. 

Blacksmith and carpenter shop. — Head blacksmith $4 per day, no board; 
horseshoer, ,$3 per day, no board ; apprentices, $35 per month and board ; 
head millwright, $4 per day, no board; carpenters, .$2.50 per day, no board; 
milhvrights, $.50 to $60 per month and board. 

Handling. — Fir-yard foreman, $3.50 per day, no board ; spruce-yard fore- 
man, $2.70 per day, no board ; stacker foreman, $2.50 per day, no board ; dry- 
kiln foreman, $3 per day ; shipping foreman, $3.85 per day, no board ; car 
checker, ,$3.25 per day, no board ; tallymen, $40 to $.50 per month and board, 
finish grader, $2.65 per day, no board; laborers, .$26 to .$35 per month and 
board. 

Tank mill. — Foreman, $3.50 per day, no board; helper, $45 per month and 
board ; cut-off men, .$2..50 per day, no board ; laborers, $26 to .$30 per month 
and board. 

Mess house. — Steward, $175 per month, board and room; assistant steward, 
$80 per month, board and room; head cook, $80 per month, board and room; 
second cook, $45 i)er month, board and room ; baker, $70 per month, board and 
room ; butcher, $50 per month, board and room, flunkeys, $25 to $35 per month, 
board and room ; laborers, $26 per month, board and room. 

Shingle wtHfr-Foreman, $5.75 per day, no board ; flier, .$4 per day, no boartj ; 
cut-off man, $3.25 per day, no board ; power bolter man, ^.25 per day, no board ; 
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knee bolter, $3.75 per day, no board ; deck man, $2.75 per day, no board ; pond 
man, $2.75 per day, no board; sawyers, 16 and 25 cents per M, no board; 
packers, 9 and 12 cents per M, no board; tallyman, mill, $3.25 per day, no 
board ; tallyman, car, $2.75 per day, no board ; engineer, $3 per day, no board ; 
tireman, $2.50 per day, no board ; millwTigbt, $3.25 per day, no board ; block 
pller, $2.50 per day, no board ; laborers, $2.50 per day, no board ; sprinkler man, 
$3 per day, no board ; watchman, $2 per day, no board. 

Planing Foreman, $5.20 yer day, no board ; machinists, $3.50 per day, 

no board; filer, $2.75 per day, no board; feeders, $35 per month and board; 
graders, $40 to $50 per month and board ; tiers, $30 per month and board ; 
head grader, $3 per day, no board ; ripsaw fee<lers, $35 i)er month and board ; 
resawer, $40 per month and board ; laborers, $26 to $30 per month and board. 

Box factory . — Foreman, $6.25 per day, no board ; assistant foreman, $4 per 
day, no board; floorwalkers, $2.30 per day, no board; tallyman, $3.25 per day, 
no board; resawers, $2.10 per day, no board; nailers, $30 to $35 per month 
and board ; printing, $30 to $35 per month and board ; tiers, $30 to $35 per 
month and board ; head tier, $40 per month and board ; planer man, $50 per 
month and board ; feeders, $35 per month and board ; cut-off men, $30 to $35 per 
month and board ; ripsawyers, .$30 to .$35 per month and board ; offbearers rip 
and cut-off saws, $26 to .$30 per month and board; oiler, $35 per month and 
board; first fireman, $2.75 per day, no board; fireman’s tampers, $39 per month 
and board, head filer, $5.25 per day, no board; flier’s helper, $2 per day, no 
board ; laborers, $26 to $30 per month and board. 


RUCKER EXHIBIT. 

Statement coverinq married and single men cmidoyed hy Pucker Bros, and 
period of their employment at their nulls and camps; Aug. 1, 1916. 

SAW AND SHINOLF. MILL. 


Manied. 


Single. 


Married. 


Single, 


Length of .'iOrvice; 

1 month 

2 months 

3 monl ks 

4 months 

3 montlis 

7 months 

8 months 

9 mont ks 

10 months 

11 months 

1 year 


4 

1 

6 

10 

2 

.I 

1 

1 

1 


0 


Total 1 year . . 


37 


1 year 1 month . . 
1 year 3 months., 
1 year 4 months.. 
1 year 5 months.. 
I year 6 months., 
1 year 7 months,. 
1 year 8 months.. 
1 year 9 months.. 

1 year 11 months. 

2 years 

Total 2 years . . 

2 years 2 months. 
2 years 3 months. 
2 years 4 months. 
2 years 5 months. 
2 years 6 months. 
2 years 7 months. 
2 years 8 months. 



4 

11 

10 

2 


I.cngth of service— Contd. 

3 years o months 

3 years (’> months 

3 years 7 months 

4 yciiTs 


1 2 


4 

12 


3 

1 

3 


1 Total 4 years. 


20 


11 


1 

2 

9 


45 

2 

1 

1 

2 


1 

8 


18 


3 

3 

2 

1 

2 


4 years 4 months 

4 jears 5 monllis 

4 years 0 months... . 

4 years 7 months 

4 years 8 months — 

4 years 10 months... 

5 years 

Total 5 yearn 

.5 years 3 months... 

5 years 5 months. . . 

5 years 0 months — 

years 7 months 

6 years 

Total 0 years 

0 years 6 months 

0 years 8 months 

7 years 

Total 7 years 

7 years 3 months 

7 years 4 months 

7 years 6 months 


2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

4 

i 

12 

4 

... 

1 

2 

1 

1 


5 

i 3 

2 

1 


7 

i 



Total 3 years. . 

3 years 2 months. 
3 years 3 months. 
3 years 4 months. 


23 


11 


1 




1 

2 


1 


Total 8 years . . 

10 years 

Total 10 years . 
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Statement covering married and single men employed hy Rucker Bros, and 
period of their employment at their mills and camps; Atig. 1, 1916 — Contd. 


LOGGING CAMP 



Married 

Single 

( 

Married 

Single 

Length of per \ lee 



t Length of .ser\ ice--Gontd 



1 month . . 

4 

10 

1 j eui , 5 uutnllus . 


0 

2 months 

2 

2 

1 \ ear, 0 months 

2 


3month.s. 

3 

2 

1 year, 7 months. 


3 

4 months.. 

2 

5 

1 j ear, 8 months.. . . 

2 

6 

5 months. , . 


4 

1 j ear, 9 months. . . 

5 

.1 

6 months . 


2 

1 year, 10 months. . 

2 

7 

7 months . 


3 

1 year, 11 months. 


1 

S months. - 

1 3 

1 

2 years. .. ... 

1 

2 

9 months . 


1 

2 years, 3 months ... . 


1 

10 months . . . 

1 

3 

2 years, 4 months. 

1 ! 


11 months... 

2 

.3 

3 years, 10 months . . 

1 


1 year 


10 

4 years ... 

1 

I 

1 year, 1 month.. 


3 




1 rear, 3 months. . . 

2 

2 

Total 

36 

SI 

1 ye.Hr, 4 months 

2 






Nnniber of new men employed Aug. 1, 1913, to Aug. 1, 1911f, to keep up force at 
Hart fold mills. 


im 

August s 

S(«l)t(-nil)er 14 

October . . i:i 

Nov<‘Tnher. . ... . . 1 

December.. . . None 


1914 

Jamiarv . . .4 

February ... 1 

March . 15 

April ... . . .20 

Mu\ 17 

Juno... 2 

Julv (i 


Kunihcr of new men employed t, 191,1, to Aug. 1, J91'i, to keep Uji force at 
Camp Cavano. 


1913 

August. . .11 

So[)tember... . ... 16 

October 13 

Novcmlx'r 7 

December 6 


lamuiry . 7 

I'chruarj . . . . 1 

March. ... 4 

April .... .... 13 

May 14 

.Turie . 12 

Julv . . .15 


Many of the married men own small farms and <lurmg the spring and fall months they lay off for the 
purpose of doing their farm work. 


GIBSON EXHIBIT. 

CONSTITOTfON. 

AkticlE I. 

NAME 

Section 1. The name of this federation shall be the FtHleratiun of Kinployers' 
Associations of the Pacific Coa.st. 


A line I, K II. 


Section 1. This federation is formed to foster and protect tlie industrial in- 
terests of the Pacific coast and adjoining territory. 

Sec. 2. To unify the actions of its members upon matters where united and 
concerted action and a determined, fixed policy may siml'iii wise and necessary. 

Sec. 3. To secure for employers and employees the freedom of individual 
contract in the matter of employment. 

Sec. 4. oppose restriction of output, sympathetic strikes, lockouts, and 
boycotts, and illegal persecution of individuals, all which are a menace to 
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the industrial progress of our country, and tend to tlie undermining of consti- 
tutional rights. 

Se(\ 5. To prevent any interference with per.sons .seeking through hone.^.t 
effort to work ami earn a living. 

Si:c. 6. To prevent or avert Industrial disturbances, to harmonize diffc'rem'es 
betw('en employers and employees, with justice to all concerned, and to assist in 
tl>e enforcement of the laws of the land. 

Sec. 7. Tlie investigation and adjustment by the proper otlicers of tiie federa- 
tion of any question arising lietween members and tlieir employees \shicli may 
be referreil to and come within the jurisdiction of the federation. 

Skc. 8. The cooperation with otlier kindred organizations in tlie United 
States and Cianada in accomplishment of the objects hereinabove stated, upon 
such terms and conditions as may lie determined by the several associations. 

Articj.e III. 

MKMHEUSlIie. 

Section 1. Memhersiiip in this federation sliall einliraci' all Tacilic coa>t 
associations and civic bodies directly or indirectly interested in tiie employ- 
ment of lai)or or in labor conditions; also coiqiorat ions, linns, or individuals 
vJio are not a(liliate<] with aiq\ a'-sociation which has mmnlM'rship in the fed- 
eration. All nuMnlK'rs must sign tlie roll li.v tluur authorizeil ollicers and comply 
with the constitution and by-laws. 

El ECTlON OK Ml.MISKUS. 

Sec. 2. IMenihers will be elected by the e\eciiti\e council in sueli manner as 
the board may iirescrilav 

Aktici.k IV. 

CiOVKKN MEN T. 

8i ^’TiON 1. The government of this fedmaition sluill la‘ exeiaas^'d 1 ).n an 
execvU.\e council to be electeil in the maniu‘r liereinafter set forlh. 

ANNUM. MKEIINO. 

Sec. 2. In Octolier of eacli \ear an aiiiuial nuading of tiie various inenilierM 
of tills federation shall be held; place and <lat(‘ o( meeting to be determined 
by the executive council. 

Prior to tlie annual meeting each association .shall, by ballot, .sel(‘ct an elec- 
tor, wlio shall be properly credited by tlumi to represent tliem at the annual 
meeting, for the puriiose of nomination and election of such ollicers as are pro- 
vided by the eonstitutlon and b\-law's. 

Ki.Ecrou.s. 

Sec. 3. At tlie annual nu'eting of tlu‘ iioard of eleetors to be held for the 
ensuing year sliall be ehosen as follows: 

One eleetor from each a.ssociation member of tlie tederatioii, providisl tlie 
total members of said association miinlier less Umn 500; and one elector for 
each additional 500 or major part thereof: Provided, however, tiiat each sepa- 
rate a.ssociation shall ha\e not less tiian one vote or more than three votes on 
the board of electors. 


EXECFTTVE COl’NCTr. 

8ec. 4. Within 10 days after election the board of electors shall meet at 
some designated place and elect by baliot in such manner as they may pnvscnla^ 
seven members to be known ns the exeeutlve* council, who shall hold olfice until 
their successors shall have been elect(‘d and qualified. 

oft-icerh. 

Sec. 5. The executive council iiiuiietllately after its eUndion shall organize 
and elect from among lls own membets a president, vice president, and treash 
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urer, who sliall hold oflice for one year or until successors arc elected and 
qualified. The executive council shall be the administrative body of this 
federation and it shall put into effect its rules and regulations and shall have 
full power to act In such manner ns it may deem advisable in the fulfillment 
of the objects of this federation. 


Akticle V. 

DT'TIES OF OFFICEKS. 

Si.cTiox 1. The duties of the president, vice president, an<l treasurer shall 
be the duties that usually pertain to these positions. 

BONDS. 

Sec, 2. Bonds shall bo required from each ofiicer as may he deemed lu'cessary 
by the executive council. 

. EMPLOYEES. 

Sec. X The (‘xecutive council may engage such employees as it may deem 
necessary. 


SECRETARY. 


Sec. 4. The president 
the executive council. 


''hall have the authority to apiK>int a secretary for 

REVENUE. 


Sec. 5. The dues and assessments of thi.s federation shall be levicxl as fol- 
lows : 

Individuals, firms, and corporations employing labor may be admitted as 
jnembers in tlie federation with dues not less than $.5 per month. 

• Associations or organizations (*oniposed of dilTerent employers, who have a 
membersldp of less than 50 firms, corporations, or others in tlielr association 
shall pay $5 per month. 

More than 50 memhers and less than 100 members, .$10 per month. 

More than 100 members and less than 200 members, .$15 per month. 

More than 2(K) members, $25 jier month. 

The miniinnm of dues shall l)e not less than $5 per month, for anj Individual 
or association, and all dues shall be paid monthly in advance. 


Article VI. 

Section 1. This constitution may l>e amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the association, eitlier by ballot or by letters, provided the proposed 
amen<hnent has been mailed to nil memhers of the association at least 10 days 
before the amendment shall he voted upon. Each organization to have the 
same voting jK)wer as for electors. 

py-Laws. 

Article I. 


PRESIDENT — duties. 

Section 1. President to call the meetings of the board ; in his absence the 
vice president. Uiwn petition of liiree members of the executive council the 
president must or the petitioners may call said meeting. 

Article IT. 

SECRET.VRY— duties. 

Section 1. Secretary to keep a full and accurate record of the transactions 
of the federation and perform all the duties that may come to him. 

Article III. 

TREASURER — DUTIES. 

Secretaih 1. Treasurer is to have charge of the moneys ; disburse same by 
vouchers signed by the president and secretary. 

To make annual report and to have books properly audited. 
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the industrial progress of our country, and tend to tlie undermining of consti- 
tutional rights. 

Se(\ 5. To prevent any interference with per.sons .seeking through hone.^.t 
effort to work ami earn a living. 

Si:c. 6. To prevent or avert Industrial disturbances, to harmonize diffc'rem'es 
betw('en employers and employees, with justice to all concerned, and to assist in 
tl>e enforcement of the laws of the land. 

Sec. 7. Tlie investigation and adjustment by the proper otlicers of tiie federa- 
tion of any question arising lietween members and tlieir employees \shicli may 
be referreil to and come within the jurisdiction of the federation. 

Skc. 8. The cooperation with otlier kindred organizations in tlie United 
States and Cianada in accomplishment of the objects hereinabove stated, upon 
such terms and conditions as may lie determined by the several associations. 

Articj.e III. 

MKMHEUSlIie. 

Section 1. Memhersiiip in this federation sliall einliraci' all Tacilic coa>t 
associations and civic bodies directly or indirectly interested in tiie employ- 
ment of lai)or or in labor conditions; also coiqiorat ions, linns, or individuals 
vJio are not a(liliate<] with aiq\ a'-sociation which has mmnlM'rship in the fed- 
eration. All nuMnlK'rs must sign tlie roll li.v tluur authorizeil ollicers and comply 
with the constitution and by-laws. 

El ECTlON OK Ml.MISKUS. 

Sec. 2. IMenihers will be elected by the e\eciiti\e council in sueli manner as 
the board may iirescrilav 

Aktici.k IV. 

CiOVKKN MEN T. 

8i ^’TiON 1. The government of this fedmaition sluill la‘ exeiaas^'d 1 ).n an 
execvU.\e council to be electeil in the maniu‘r liereinafter set forlh. 

ANNUM. MKEIINO. 

Sec. 2. In Octolier of eacli \ear an aiiiuial nuading of tiie various inenilierM 
of tills federation shall be held; place and <lat(‘ o( meeting to be determined 
by the executive council. 

Prior to tlie annual meeting each association .shall, by ballot, .sel(‘ct an elec- 
tor, wlio shall be properly credited by tlumi to represent tliem at the annual 
meeting, for the puriiose of nomination and election of such ollicers as are pro- 
vided by the eonstitutlon and b\-law's. 

Ki.Ecrou.s. 

Sec. 3. At tlie annual nu'eting of tlu‘ iioard of eleetors to be held for the 
ensuing year sliall be ehosen as follows: 

One eleetor from each a.ssociation member of tlie tederatioii, providisl tlie 
total members of said association miinlier less Umn 500; and one elector for 
each additional 500 or major part thereof: Provided, however, tiiat each sepa- 
rate a.ssociation shall ha\e not less tiian one vote or more than three votes on 
the board of electors. 


EXECFTTVE COl’NCTr. 

8ec. 4. Within 10 days after election the board of electors shall meet at 
some designated place and elect by baliot in such manner as they may pnvscnla^ 
seven members to be known ns the exeeutlve* council, who shall hold olfice until 
their successors shall have been elect(‘d and qualified. 

oft-icerh. 

Sec. 5. The executive council iiiuiietllately after its eUndion shall organize 
and elect from among lls own membets a president, vice president, and treash 
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TAYIOR EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


(_’ard of Introduction. 

Pi, VKCE & Hendricks, 

816 First Street. 

The ])earer, Curl Swanson, wants position ns lathe hand, 
tl. N. 

United Metal Trades Association Pacific Coast, 
A. H. Garrison, Secretary. 


TAYLOR EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Weekly I.etteh No. 71. 

United ]\Iktal Trades Ass<»ci \tio\ of tue Paitiic Coast, 

Fortland, Oreg., June 2'j, 1910. 

llfochinists' strike. — There has been practically no chanjte in the sltiiatlon 
since onr last weekly communication to you. Four men struck in the shop of 
the Sedro Woolley Iron Work.s, but several new men have been seiaired in other 
places so that, taken a.s a whole, we have gained more than wo have lo.st during 
the past week. 

In SeatlU‘ .several new men have beiui put to work and some of the old men 
have returned to their jobs, so that they are now in better condition than at any 
time .since the strike was callo<l. 

In Tacoma conditions remain about the same, with the balance in our favor. 

In Portland we have gained a little on the situation. No more men have 
struck and a few new men have be<‘n .secured ; .some of them ai-e proving them- 
selves to he good uu^chanics. No more of tlie old men have returned to work 
during the past week, but we have good n^asons to believe that several of them 
will within a very short time, as we know some of them really want to come 
back, but are waiting for others to come with them and make a start. 

We have no report of any change in any otlus’ locality. 

The members all seem to bo more delermineil tluin e\er to tight this thing 
to a finish at the pre.sent time. TTiere are .several small shops outside the asso- 
elation affected hy the strike, hut they are fighting .just as hard as any of the 
rest of us to malutaiii the open shoji and the nine-hour day. 

Los Angeles. — All n^ports from Los Angeh‘.s indicate that the employers are 
determined not to give in and tliat tlicy are gradually gaining ground. 

Cooperation. — We wi'^li to eommend ea<'li iiienilier of the a.ssociution for tlie 
cooperation ho has given the otlHu* iiienilK'rs. Since this strike has lieen de- 
clared the members are working togctiier innie than ever, but we uilglit help 
each other much more than ue ilo without any inconvenience in the least. If 
you have w'orlv done outside, let one of the members do it. Generally this is 
done, but sometimes it is not, ; .id it only encourages the firms that sign up with 
the unions to continue a.s they are il yon give them your work. They are 
trying to tear dowm what you are trying to build up and w’ork given them 
helps tliem to do it. Don't lorget this wlien you let work out. 

Fattcrn shops. — Wo now ha\e two llrst-elass, open-shop, putleru shops in Port- 
land and one In Seattle. William ITehn Pattern Works and the Portland 
Pattern Works, of Portland, and the Puget Sound Pattern Works, of Seattle, 
belong to this ussoeiation, and we believe you will get better and cheaper work 
hy patronizing them tlian you w ill if you give your work to some union concern. 

Teamsters' strike. — The teamsiers' sirike in Portland is rapidly drawing to a 
close. About half of tlie teams are now^ running and new' men are being secured 
every day. We understand the teamsters of Seattle have about decid^ not to 
sirike. No doubt tlie result of the strike here in Portland and the decld^ 
stand taken by sonu* of the firms in Seattle has caused this change. 

Liens 07i vessels for repairs. — We note the following from tlie bulletin of the 
New' York and New Jersey branch of the National Metal Trades Association : 

“ Tlie United States Senate and Hou.se of Representatives have pa.ssed the 
maritime lien bill, which makes uniform throughout the United States the law’s 
relating to liens on vessels for repairs, supplies, and otlier necessaries, and 
supersedel*the provisions of all State .statutes conferring liens on vessels in so 
far as they purport to create the rights of action^ against vessels for such 
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repairs, etc. This bill was introduced in the Senate and House at the request 
of the New York and New Jersey branch and the New York and New Jersey 
Dry Dock Association and it not only makes uniform the laws on this subject, 
but corrects the confusion due to State statutes and conflicting decisions of the 
admiralty courts in construing such statutes.” 

The members of this as 80 <'lation will be interested to know that this bill has 
passed, and we wish to thank each of them for the assistance they have given 
in getting the bill through. 

Kespectfuily submitted. 

Unitkd IMktal Tkades Association. 


TAYLOR EXHIBIT HO. 3. 

Weekly LHrrrEit No. 70. 

United IMetal Trades Association of the Pacific Coast, 

Portland, Oreg., June 18, 1910. 

Machmisis^ strike, Portland . — During the past week there has been but very 
little change in the condition of the strike here in Portland. A few of the 
strikers have applied for their places us nonunion men and have been given 
their old jobs. A few ma(‘hinists have l)een picked up, so that the shops are 
in better condition just now than at any time since the strike was called. 
Every shop in Portland is running at the present time. 

iS'caft/c.— Since the last weekly letter the Washington Iron Works have lost 
14 men. Four of these have already returned to work and some new. men 
have been secured, so that at present they are not suffering at all for men. 
The other shops in Seattle are putting on new men every day, and at the present 
rate of hiring men it will be only a very short time until they will all have 
all the men they can use there. 

Tacoma . — About the only change in Tacoma is that several new men have 
been ftut on, so that the simps are in a better position to turn out work than 
thev ha^c been since the strike was ileclare<l there, or probably 've should say 
sime the men were laid off, as the two largest shops in Tacoma discharged all 
then iiidon men before the strike was called. 

Sumner Iron Works of Everett are gradually filling the places 
of the men they laid off bef(»re the time they had set to strike liad arrived. 
They have a number of imui working. ^ 

Victoria, British Columbia . — The machiidsts are all out in Victoria. Our 
member there, the British Columbia Marine Railway Co., having lost about 

10 men. . , , i 

Other sections where members of the association are located remain as last 
week ; no trouble, except in Astoria. The machinists have stated that they 
would call the men out in Spokane, but up to date it has not lieen done. 

Regarding the shops that have signed up, wish to state that no member of 
the association has given in, and none of the outside shops^ have signed up 

during the past week. r. x , m 

As reported last week, no shop of any consequence in either Seattle, lacoma, 
or Portland has signed the agreenuMit. The following are the names of theslaips 
In Portland that have signed agre<un<‘nts with the union: Willamette (las hm- 
gine Works, Mr. Concoff; Portland Elevator Co., Mr. Cornfoot. 


Weekly Letter No. lOf). 

Pobtland, Oreo., March 11, 1911. 

Annual convention.— The fifth annual convention of the United Metal Trades 
AswK'lution will be held at the Commercial Club. 937 South C Street, Tacoma, 
Wash., April 14 and 15. Mark this date on your calendar now and begin 
making arrangements to be in Tacoma at this meeting. It comes but once a 
venr, and your presence is necessary. Further particulars will he given later. 
‘ Plant dypnmited.—The new .$1,000,000 plant of Iroquois Iron Co., of Chicago, 
was dynamited the night of Pebriiary 24. Detectives working on. the case have 
obtained evidence which shows that the explosion Is the result of union-labor 
trouble, and suspicion f^lls upon a number of union agitators. This plant was 
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constructed under open-shop conditions, and a number of nonunion men liad 
been employed on the contracts. Fortunately no lives were lost, although one 
of the watchmen was within a short distance of some falling debris. It matters 
little to people who will do such work whether any lives are lost or not. 

Typographical men strike. — Men belonging to the typographical union in 
Chicago struck recently for a dltferent scale of pay than their agreement 
called for. The following telegram was sent out by J. M. Lynch, president 
typographical union : “ Strike unauthorized, illegal, and without warrant. You 
are authorized to publish this dispatch.'' It is simply another case of a few 
hot-headed union men taking things into their own hands regardless of any 
previous agreements and going on strike. The union directed these men to 
return to work, which they did. 

Columbus street car strike. — The March number of Hampton's Magazine con- 
tains a story of the street car strike in Columbus, Ohio, last fall. According 
to this article, Fred Fay, of the International Carmen’s Union, came to Co- 
lumbus and organized what men he could, the result of which was a strike 
later on. As the men were being organized 35 of them were discharged. The 
union demanded that th(?y should be given their old places back. Rather than 
have a strike the company agreed to reinstate all of them, providing that the 
men who were promoted to 1111 the vacancies would consent to giving up their 
places. All of them were put back in their old places except four. These men 
were finally given city positions, and the strike was averted, at least for a time. 
The company had fulfilled its promise. 

A strike was called to take elfect on July 24 at 4 a. m., before the cars 
started from the barns. Out of the 1,225 men employed by the company only 
325 men walked out, this being about 2G per cent of tlie number of men em- 
ployed. This 26 per cent, with the agitators brought in from outside sources, 
caused many riots and wrecked 2(K) car.s. On October 18, by a vole of 00 to 32, 
all that was left of the original 325, the strike was declared oif. 

This strike cost the State $200,01X), the city $40,000, the company $250,000, 
and the unions $100,000, to say nothing of the loss of trade during that time. 
The men got exactly what the company agreed to give them before the strike, 
and many of them lost their positions. The result is about the same as the 
result of most strikes. Nobody is benefited except the walking delegates and 
the officials of the union. 

^Open-shop contracts. — We recently received a communication from Walter 
Drew, commissioner National Erectors’ Association, requesting a list of open- 
shop steel-erecting concerns in this city. Mr. Drew advises us that it is the 
intention of the members of their association to let their work to open-shop 
contractors as far as possible all over the country. The Seattle office has sup- 
..j^d Mr. Drew with the names of open-shop contractors in Seattle, Tacoma, 
TOd Spokane. The membe rs of this association will appreciate the efforts tliat 
"are being made by the easUrn associations in our behalf. 

N. M. T, A. convention. — The National Metal Trades Association will hold 
Its ^convention at the Hotel Astor, New York, April 12 and 13. This promises 
tc be a very interesting convention, as^lmportant subjects will be discussed by 
able men. If aqf of our members are to be in the East at this time, we would 
.Wge you to attend this convention. 

Yours, very truly, 

F. C. PoRTicR, Secretary. 


^ TAYLOR EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

State of Washington, 

County of King, ss: 

Herman Kottenbach, being first duly sworn, says: That he is a machinist 
by trade; that he is 29 years’ old, a native of Germany, a resident of the 
United States, and has taken out his first papers declaring his intention to 
become an American citizen; that affiant resided in Chicago, in the State of 
Illinois, until Monday, August 1, 1910; that affiant was Informed by Walter 
Leuzlnger, one of the affiants in another affidavit, that one Hastings, who 
maintains employment bureau at 182 Dearborn Street, in said Chi^go, 
would furnish the affiant work at his trade, and suggested that affiant apply 
for said wor]f or employment; that affiant went to the said employment 
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repairs, etc. This bill was introduced in the Senate and House at the request 
of the New York and New Jersey branch and the New York and New Jersey 
Dry Dock Association and it not only makes uniform the laws on this subject, 
but corrects the confusion due to State statutes and conflicting decisions of the 
admiralty courts in construing such statutes.” 

The members of this as 80 <'lation will be interested to know that this bill has 
passed, and we wish to thank each of them for the assistance they have given 
in getting the bill through. 

Kespectfuily submitted. 

Unitkd IMktal Tkades Association. 


TAYLOR EXHIBIT HO. 3. 

Weekly LHrrrEit No. 70. 

United IMetal Trades Association of the Pacific Coast, 

Portland, Oreg., June 18, 1910. 

Machmisis^ strike, Portland . — During the past week there has been but very 
little change in the condition of the strike here in Portland. A few of the 
strikers have applied for their places us nonunion men and have been given 
their old jobs. A few ma(‘hinists have l)een picked up, so that the shops are 
in better condition just now than at any time since the strike was called. 
Every shop in Portland is running at the present time. 

iS'caft/c.— Since the last weekly letter the Washington Iron Works have lost 
14 men. Four of these have already returned to work and some new. men 
have been secured, so that at present they are not suffering at all for men. 
The other shops in Seattle are putting on new men every day, and at the present 
rate of hiring men it will be only a very short time until they will all have 
all the men they can use there. 

Tacoma . — About the only change in Tacoma is that several new men have 
been ftut on, so that the simps are in a better position to turn out work than 
thev ha^c been since the strike was ileclare<l there, or probably 've should say 
sime the men were laid off, as the two largest shops in Tacoma discharged all 
then iiidon men before the strike was called. 

Sumner Iron Works of Everett are gradually filling the places 
of the men they laid off bef(»re the time they had set to strike liad arrived. 
They have a number of imui working. ^ 

Victoria, British Columbia . — The machiidsts are all out in Victoria. Our 
member there, the British Columbia Marine Railway Co., having lost about 

10 men. . , , i 

Other sections where members of the association are located remain as last 
week ; no trouble, except in Astoria. The machinists have stated that they 
would call the men out in Spokane, but up to date it has not lieen done. 

Regarding the shops that have signed up, wish to state that no member of 
the association has given in, and none of the outside shops^ have signed up 

during the past week. r. x , m 

As reported last week, no shop of any consequence in either Seattle, lacoma, 
or Portland has signed the agreenuMit. The following are the names of theslaips 
In Portland that have signed agre<un<‘nts with the union: Willamette (las hm- 
gine Works, Mr. Concoff; Portland Elevator Co., Mr. Cornfoot. 


Weekly Letter No. lOf). 

Pobtland, Oreo., March 11, 1911. 

Annual convention.— The fifth annual convention of the United Metal Trades 
AswK'lution will be held at the Commercial Club. 937 South C Street, Tacoma, 
Wash., April 14 and 15. Mark this date on your calendar now and begin 
making arrangements to be in Tacoma at this meeting. It comes but once a 
venr, and your presence is necessary. Further particulars will he given later. 
‘ Plant dypnmited.—The new .$1,000,000 plant of Iroquois Iron Co., of Chicago, 
was dynamited the night of Pebriiary 24. Detectives working on. the case have 
obtained evidence which shows that the explosion Is the result of union-labor 
trouble, and suspicion f^lls upon a number of union agitators. This plant was 
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ter had been settlefl and there was no trouble of any kind there now ; that affiant 
then told the said Hastings that he would not work where there was a strike 
or where there were labor troubles. 

That said Hastings furnlshe<l the affiant transportation to said Seattle, and 
the affiant Journeyed to Seattle in company with said Crocus, Kottenbach, and 
upon arrival were taken to the plant of the Moran Co., and affiant then learned 
that there was a general strike in progress and that said strike had existed 
since the 1st day of July ; that affiant was induced to leave Chicago and Journey 
to Seattle solely on the representation that no strike existed at the Seattle place 
of employment, and that he would not have left the said city of Chicago if he 
had been informed as to conditions in Seattle. 

That affiant has read the affidavits of his companions who came to Seattle 
with him and the things therein stated are true. 

llOBERT Fkja. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me on this 10th day of August, 1910. 

[seal.] Winter S. Martin, 

A Notaru Public in and for the State of Washington, Residing at Seattle. 

AFFIDAVIT. 


State of Washington, 

.. County of King, ss: 

Emil Krohn, b^ng sworn, says: 

That he Is 50 years of age, a citizen of the United States, and a resident and 
elector of the State of Illinois for more than 17 years last imst. 

That on the 1st day of August, A. I). 1910, in the city of Chicago, affiant, Ir 
response to an advertisement in a newspaper, calleil uiwn one Hustings at 182 
Dearborn Street ; that said Hastings employed affiant to go to Seattle and work 
as a machinist for Moran Bros. ; that affiant asked Hustings three or four times 
whether there was any strike or labor trouble among the machini.sts at SeattU 
or in Moran’s shop, and each time Hastings declared to affiant that there was 
no strike or any other kind of labor trouble at Moran’s or at Seattle; that 
affiant Informed Hastings that if tliere was a strike or other labor trouble a1 
Seattle or at Moran’s he would not accept the employment, and he was assurer 
most emphatically by Hastings that there was neither strike nor labor troubU 
of any kind either at Moran’s shop or anywhere else in Seattle. 

Hastings stated to affiant that the wages to be paid at Seattle ranged fron 
35 cents to 50 cents per hour, and that affiant would be paid 48 cents per houi 
and given permanent employment. 

Hastings stated to affiant that it would cost him, Hastings, and the peoph 
he represented between ;fr>4 and $50 to transport affiant to Seattle, but did noi 
inform affiant that it would not cost affiant a single penny for his transportatioi 
between Chicago and Seattle. 

Affiant left Chicago August 1 and arrived in Seattle August 4, 1910. 

Affiant was met at stalion in Seattle by one Harrison, agent and secretarj 
for Metal Trades Association; six otlier men accompanied affiant from Chicagi 
to Seattle, one gf them holding the tickets for all seven and being given charg( 
,j>of the party by said Hastings. 

Said Garrison took affiant and the other men to a hotel on arrival. 

Affiant asked said Garrison three times whether there was any strike on ii 
Seattle or at Moran’s, and he was informed most positively by Garrison tha 
there was no strike at Moran’s or in Seattle. 

Affiant learned after he commenced work at Moran’s that there was a strik( 
oiS there among the machinists, and that there had been a strike at sah 
Moran’s shop every day since the 2d day of June, 1910. 

Garrison took affiant to Moran’s shop on the 8th day of August, and afflan 
worked there as a machinist for 81 hours, or until the 18th day of August, 191C 
and on leaving the employment of Moran’s he was refused the wages due hir 
and he was obliged to commence an action against the Moran Co. for the re 
eovery of his wages. 

Emil Kbohn. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ^h day of August, 1910, 

[SEAL.] Thomas B. MacMahon, 

Notary Public for the State of WaJthington, Rcsidiftf/ aj Seattle, 
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AKriI)A.VIT. 


State of Washington^ 

Vovnty of King, ss: 

Frank C. Parker, being first duly sworn, says : 

That he is a native American, 23 years of age, and is a machinist by trade 
and occupation. That he resided in Chicago, 111., until the 30th day of July, 
1910, when he left for Seattle to engage in work as a machinist. That affiant 
answered an advertisement in one of the Chicago papers, which advertised the 
statement that skilled machinists were wanted in Seattle, Wash. That affiant 
went to 182 Dearborn Street, in said Chicago, and talked with one Hastings. 
That said Hastings told the affiant that men who w'ere first-class skilled ma- 
chinists could find employment through him at Seattle, Wash., and that he 
would give him free transportation to said Seattle. That said Hastings told 
the nlfiant that the job would pay from .36 to 50 cents per hour. That affiant 
caim‘ to Seattle and found a general strike prevailing. 

F. C. Pabkku. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me tills 10th <lay of August, 1910. 

fsEAL.] Winter S. Martin, 

Notary Public in and for the State of U aMhington, 

Residing at Seattle. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

State or WAsiriNOTox, Comity of King, ss: 

Henry W. Higgs, being sworn, sa>s: 

That he is a citizen of tlie United State.s, an elector of tlie State of Illinois, 
and for 20 jenr.s last past has resided with his family in the city of Chicago. 

Tliat for, 28 ^loars last past atlianr has been and has worked as a machinist 
of the first cla.ss. 

That on July G, 1898, affiant entered United States Navy as a machinist 
aboard the U. S. S. Richmond, and on tlie 2d day of February, 1899, was 
appointed cldef machinist aboard U. S. S. Olympia at Manila, Admiral Dewey, 
coimnnnder. 

on the 6th day of July, 1800, affiant was appointed by President iNicKIn- 
ley as warrant machinist on lirst-elass [J. S. ^'rui^er Baltimore, and continued 
in said capacity of warrant maoliinist until tlie 26th day of November, 1904, 
since whicli time ho has followetl ids said trade in said city of ('hicugo. 

Tluit on the 2(1 day of August, 1910, affiant read an advertisement in Chicago 
Dally Ne\^s stating “Wanted — ^Machinists — 35 cents to 50 cents p(T hour. 
Must be competent for joblnng on the Pacific coast. Apply room 30, 182 Dear- 
born Street.” 

Affiant called at said address at 4 p. m. on .said day and inquired what the 
job was on Pacific coast and was referred to a nair ollice, where a man named 
Hastings, a crippled person, received affiant and asked him how long he had 
been a machinist, and atliant told liim as aI>o\e related and exhiliited to liim 
all of his official papers; Hastings said to atliant lie must be pnUty well up 
In marine work and lie was just tlie kind of a man he wanted in Seattle; that 
It was a marine shop he wanted liim to work in ; it is Moran Bros.’ sliop. 
Hastings informed atliant his transportation and all expenses would he paid, 
and if affiant remained wltli Morans six months they would consider and make 
tlie transportation a bonus, and it would cost him nothing and not he deducted 
from his wages ; that he should get lil.s baggage together and start at once, 
and that he could bring Ida family out to Seattle, too, in a verj’ short time. 
Hastings further told affiant he would probably be paid 50 cents per hour 
right at the start. 

Affiant asked Hastings If these was any trouble or strike on at Moranis, and 
Hastings replied that there had been no trouble or strike at Morans In four 
or five years. 

Hastings told affiant that they had l)Oth union and nonunion men working 
together in Moran’s shop; that it was strictly an Open shop and union men 
were employed there as readily as nonunion men, and that the only reason 
for offering men a bonus of their transportation was because it was hard to 
get men to go to the Pacific coast and not because there was any strike or other 
trouble there. 
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Hastings insisted on taking charge of and checking affiant’s tools and stayed 
away from affiant until train had commenced to pull out of the station the 
day he left Chicago, August 8, at 10.15 p. m. Hasting.s kept check for affiant’s 
tools and rushed up to him after the bell rang for train to start, thrust a 
paper into affiant’s face, and asked him to sign it; that Hastings kept the 
paper folded so affiant could neither read Its contents nor see what was written 
upon it, but, trusting to the representations of Hastings, affiant signed the 
paper while train was in motion, and Hastings kept it and put it in his pocket, 
giving affiant two single dollar bills to purchase food en route between Chicago 
and Seattle, which was all the money affiant had, and affiant went hungry most 
of the trip, leaving his wife and six children behind him in Chicago waiting 
for him to send for them. 

Hastings gave affiant a card with the name of Hastings and Independent 
Foundry Co., Portland, Greg., printed thereon and told athant to present card 
to man who was to meet him at train in Seattle, and if you don’t meet anybody 
go to an address he mentioned in an office building in Seattle and men there 
^\ould look after him. 

Affiant arrived at Seattle 8.15 p. m. Satunlay, August G, 1910, but no one 
met him at the train. Sunday, 7th, affiant went to ^lorans. Watchman there 
i-equested affiant to wait for the timekeeper to cojiie, and wlu'n he came he 
telephoned a man named Garrison and told him atllant was there, and then 
telephoned clerk at Grand Union Hotel to fix up a machinist he was sending 
over to the hotel. 

Timekeeper, whose name affiant learned is Tweady, asked affiant for his 
Navy commission and .said he would take care of it for jilliant; affiant asked 
for his tools and was told that Garrison would attend to it. 

Affiant called at ^loran’s yard Monday morning, August 8, was met by .said 
Tweady, to whom he told that he had boon brought to Seattle on misrepresenta- 
tions ; that Tweady then told affiant there had been no strike or labor trouble 
at Morans in over five years. 

Affiant demanded his warrant he had received in Navy, which Tweady took 
away from him the previous day, and his tools. Tweady told affiant to go 
and see Garrison about his tools, and he would find there was no strike and no 
labor trouble at Morans. 

Affiant declares that labor conditions in Seattle and at Moran’s shipyard 
were mlsrepre.sented to him and that he was tohl there was no trouble of 
any kind with the machinists in Seattle or at Morans. 

That affiant never would have left his job and his family in Chicago if the 
truth had been told to him by aforementioned Hastings when ho called at his 
office in Chicago in response to the advertisement printed in the Chicago Daily 
News. 

Henuy W. Biggs. 

Subscribeil ami sworn to before me this 8th day of August, 1010. 

[SEAT..1 ThOM.VS B. ^r.VcMAHON, 

Xotary Public for the l^iatc of M’ashington, residing at Seattle. 


AFFIDWIT, 


State of Washington, 

County of King, s$: 

.Tohn Tomllgns, being sworn, says; 

That he has resided In Chicago for six months last past. 

That during the lust week of July, 1910, affiant read an advertisement in 
Chicago Daily News stating machini.sts w'ere wanted for Pacific coast, wages 
to be paid 30 cents to 50 cents per hour. 

Affiant went to the address given in newspaper, room 30, at 182 Dearborn 
Street ; affiant was met at said address by the agent who published said notice, 
and was told by said agent he wanted him to go to Seattle and w’ork on steam 
engines, and that he would pay affiant 45 cents per hour permanently, and if 
he was a good machinist he would be paid 50 cents per hour. 

Affiant aske<l said agent If there was a strike or any trouble at the machine 
shop where affiant was going, and he was told by the agent that there was no 
trouble and no strike on among the machinists in Seattle, that it , was an open 
shop where affiant was going. 
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Alliant told agent he was no stride breaker and that if there was a strike 
in progress at Seattle lie would not go there to work, but he was assured by 
the agent that there was no strike and he was urged to go to Seattle forthwith. 

Affiant left Chicago Monday night, August 1, 1910, arrived in Seattle Thurs- 
day, August 4, and was met at station by another agent and taken to a hotel. 

Affiant was taken to Morans’ shop on Friday inornliig, August o. 

Affiant told Seattle representative of Morans that he would not go to work If 
there was a strike in progress, and that he had been assured by Morans’ agent 
in Chicago that there was no machinists’ strike in Seattle, and particularly 
was there no strike on at Morans; that Morans’ agent in Seattle, whose name 
affiant has since learned was Garrison, informed affiant that there was no 
strike at Morans and to come along with him to work. 

That on going to work affiant learned there was a strike at Morans and had 
been for a long time. 

That affiant was induced to come to Seattle and to go to work at Morans 
under a misrepresentation, and alliant would not have come to Seattle if the 
trutli concerning the labor situation had been told him. 

John Tom i no \s. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ,Slh day of August, 1910. 

[SKAL.] TiTOitAS B. MacMmION, 

\()iar{f ruhlio for the Stair of WaHhimjton, rrsidiiKj at Hra ttlc. 


AVI'IDAVIT. 


St ME OF IVASiriNOTON, 

County of Kiny^ ss: 

Adam Crocus, being sworn, say.s; 

That he has resided in Beverly, Mass., two and one-half years; that he has 
reside<l and worked as a machinist in Chicago, 111., for four months last past 
and until the 1st day of Augu.st, 1910. 

That on Thursday, the 28th day of July. 1010, affiant read an advertisement 
printed, published, and circulated in the Daily News of Chicago, stating that 
machlnisls were wante<l, all around machinist.s, apply to 182 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, at room 30. 

That on Saturday, July 30, 1910, affiant went to the above address with his 
friend, also a general machinist, and were met by a Mr. Hastings, secretary 
of National Metal Trades Association for out-of-town shops; Hastings told 
affiant that he needed 17 first-class all around machinists to go to Seattle, and 
he exhibited a telegram to affiant containing the above declaration; that said 
telegram was signed by one Garretson, and purported to be sent from Seattle 
to National Metal Trades Association at Chicago. 

Hastings promised to pay affiant 50 cents per hour at Seattle in the Moran 
shop, and that affiant would be provided with work as a machinl.st eleswbere 
in Seattle at the same wage of 50 cents per hour if he did not like to work at 
Moran shop; that affiant was further told by Hastings that National Metal 
Trades Association was paying the fare of machinists to Seattle and affiant 
would be supposed to work at least six months for the association at Seattle, 
but not at Morans unless he liked the work there. 

Hastings told affiant and other machinists present at the time that there 
was no trouble or any strike at Morans. 

That affiant, with five other men, left Chicago, in charge of a man represent- 
ing and acting as agent for Hastings and National Metal Trades Association, 
and arrived in Seattle Thursday, August 4, and were met at the train by 
Garretson, who took affiant and others to hotel. That affiant told Hastings in 
Chicago that if there was a strike on at Seattle he would not go there, and 
Hastings assured him there was no strike at Seattle and particularly at Morans. 
That Hastings asked affiant not to tell anyone that he promiseil to pay affiant 
50 cents per hour at Morans. 

Adam Ckocus. 

Subscribed and swoim to before mo this 8th day of August, 1910. 

[seat..] Thomas B. M.vcMahon, 

Notary Public for the State of Wushinyton, residing at Seattle. 
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TAYXOB EXHIBIT NO. A 

Weekly Letteb No. 111. 

UNirEo Metal Trades Ahhociation of the Pacific Coast^ 

P(yrtland, Orcg., May }, l^tl. 

Machinists* strike . — Tlio figures given l>elow show tlio amount of money taken 
in by the machlniata’ union of this coast for tl>e month of January, 1910, and 
January, 1911: 



January, 1910, 

January, 1911 

Amount 

Pays’ 
pay as- 
sessmeiit. 

Amount 

Pays’ 
pay as- 
sessment. 

Los Angeles 

$228. .57 

$58. 28 

$212.15 

$5.0Q 

San Francisco, No. 69 

792. .54 

107. 51 

494. 52 

16.88 

San Francisco, No. 715 

34,60 

8.88 

30. 40 

3.13 


S4. 4.5 

27. 50 

87. 12 


Oakland 

282.85 

60.00 

226. 6.5 

10.00 

Portland ... 

87.40 

13.75 

61 10 


Astoria 

1.5.25 


1.5. 70 


Tacoma 

.51 (10 

5 00 

.32. 35 

^75 

Soatllo 

.SS. 26 

18 78 

60. 70 

2. 60 

Everett 

50 20 

7 "0 

.58. 55 

5 00 

Bcllinghurn . . . 

7 1.5 

7. 50 

7. 15 

7 50 

Aberdeen .... 1 

4 2.5 


1 


Victoria, Bri! i'll (•olunibm, . j 

22.^5 

30 00 

19. 50 

i'.50 

Vancouver, British Columbia .. . 

108. 7.5 

15 H) 

22.00 

1 25 

Spokane . . . j 

78.90 

12. .50 

50. 05 1 

2. .50 

Total 1 

1,917.32 

3('>8. 28 

1,377.94 

60.01 


These figures show a differonce of ^o89.fi8 in one monlh's assessments. In 
January, 1910, tiie macliinists’ union, No. i)8, of Sun Francisco paid in the total 
of $792.54. In January, 1011, tins same union paid in only $494.54, which is only 
62 iier cent. This means that 38 i>er cent of the members of the union No. 68 
have either left San Francis^*o or droppeil the union during the last year. Inas- 
much as practically all ma(:hiiii.st.s working in San Francisco are union men, it 
would appear that busine.ss has fallen off there between January, 1910, and 
January, 1911. 

The figures for I’mlland show a total of $87 40 for January, 1910, and $61,10 
for January, 1911. Deducting (he $13.75, the dtiys paid assessment, from $87.40, 
the total gives us an assessment of $73.65, against $01.10 Ln January, 1911. 
Where are the machinists who have beiuj paying this difference of $12.55? The 
unions claim that all their men are holding out. Several of them have either 
withdrawn from the union or left this hulge. 

The figures in reference to Tacoma and Seattle will show a greater reduction 
In the nunil>€r of members in the lodges there than it does in Portland, 

The union is not only losing tlie strike but in trying to .secure an eight-hour 
thry they are gradually losing vheir memhcrs, which, if tliey continue for a few 
years with the same results as the past year, will deplete their organization 
entirely. 

Political situation . — At a special meeting of the Oregon district held Tuesday 
evening, May 2, the following candidates were deckled ii}x>n a.s being tlwwe who 
would work to our Interests : 

Mayor, Gay lA)mbard. 

A. O. Bushliglit mmle certain promises to tlie unions ; among others, that he 
would appoint a union man as chief of i>plice. 

City auditor, Fidward M. Lance. 

City treasurer, J. H. Richmond. 

City attorney, Frank S. Grant. 

Municipal Judge, Albert E. Gebhardt. 

Councilman at large, George B. Cellars, J. J. Jennings, and E. L. Milted 

Counellmaa to fill two-year unexpfred term of Thomas C. Devlin, John H. 
Burgard. 

Councilmjj^ to fill two-year uiiexplred term of Gay I^ombard, H. J. Mclnnls. 
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From what information vve have at Imnd, the cuiulidatey named above are the 
best men In the field. 

We trust that A. Cl. Kushllght, Ed. D. Williams, William H. Daly, and lialph 
0. Clyde will be snowed under so deep that they can not get out for .several 
years. These people do not hesitate to state their preference for organized 
labor. 

Los Angeles . — Some of the papers recently reported that there were 30,000 
men in line in the labor-union j)arade which took place a short time ago in Los 
Angeles. A.s a matter of fact, there were, by actual count, 7,800 men, and in that 
nuniher was included a large delegation from the cities of Baker.sfield, Fresno, 
Riverside* San Bernardino, rasa<lenu, and other surrounding lowtis. 

Thirty-live pickets, arresttsi about three weeks ago charged with conspiring 
to violate tlie picketing ordinance, are awaiting trial. After the examination of 
several hundred men, a jury was selected, but one of the jurymen was taken 
sick, which made a vacancy and delayed the trial. 

We are vi'ry much interested to know how this case comes out, and will notify 
you the resiilts. Very little picketing has been done since the arrest. 

Yours, very truly, 


F. C. Foutku, Secretary. 


TAYLOR EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

AFITDAVIT OK WILIJAM C. OAIES. 

State of Wa.shington, 

Countjf of King, ss: 

W’illinm (I (iates, being sworn, says: 

That he is a citizen of the Unileil States of America and a resident of th(* 
State of Washington ; that ho is a general machinist liy trade and has \vorke<l 
and followed .said trade since ltM)3. 

That on tlie Sth day of Ociolxu*, 11)13, at Seattle ^^a<‘hine Works, he worked 
nine hours on the V. S. transport repairing and overhauling main fetsl- 
piimp gear, bii.shing.s, and pins. 

That on October 0, 1913, at Seattle Machine Works, lie worked nine hours on 
U. S. steamer General Mifflin and U. S. trunsixtrt Duv, on ft^nl ptimp, rigging, 
and oil feed pump. 

That on tlie 10th day of October, 1913, he workeil on tlie General Mifflin, 
taking out and overhauling oil pump, for a continuous period of 15 liour.s. 

That on the 11th day of October, 1913, he \vorked nine hours, and on the 13th 
day of October, 1913, he worked nine hours, all on same boat, the General 
Mifflin, at siiid Seattle Machine Works, overhauling and taking out oil pump. 

William C. Gates. 

Subscribed and sw’orn to before me this 21st day of October, 1913. 

[seal.] Thomas B. MacMahon, 

Notary Public for the of Washington, resuling at Seattle, 


TAYLOR EXHIBIT NO. 


- Seattle, December 2, IHIO. 

Machinists’ Union, 

Labor Temple, Seattle. 

Gentlemen : The celebrated case which we brought In behalf of Emil Krohn 
against the Moran Co. last summer has dragged at slow length along in court 
until now. 

Tlie Moran Co. was comiielleil to iwiy, and finally did pay, the judgments 
secured against them yesterday. After deducting the cost of the suit, I inclose 
check for $15, and not knowing Krohn’s whereabouts, I send hlc check to you. 

Thomas B, MacMahon. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

State of Washington, County of King, ss: 

Walter Leuzlnger, being first duly sworn, says: That he is a native of 
Switzerland; that he has resided in the United States for three years last past; 
and that he has declared his intention to become a citizen of the United States, 
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1111(1 tlmt lio is a machinist by trade; that he answered an advertisement in 
the Chicago Daily News, which said advertisement stated that first-class men 
as machinists were wanted at Seattle, Wash.; that affiant went to the place 
naiiK'd In the said advertisement, namely, 182 Dearborn Street, room 30, in 
said Chicago, 111., and then and there applied for a position as said machinist 
in Seattle, Wash.; that affiant has read the affidavit of Herman Kottenbach, 
and the facts therein stated are true; that said Hastings told the affiant 
that there was no strike on at Seattle, and that the affiant would be furnished 
labor and work at his trade of machinist in said city ; that affiant Journeyed 
to said S(‘attle with said Kottenbach, and then and there upon arriviil learned 
that there was a general strike on at Seattle, and that the said Moran Co., to 
whom the said Cari'ison look tlie atliant and others for employment, was on 
the unfair list, and that a general strike has been on since July 1, 1910; 
that the representation made to affiant that there was no strike at Seattle 
was one of the material representations concerning the said prosixictlve em- 
ployment at Seattle, and that afiiant would not have sought the employiiK'iit nor 
would he have signed any agreement to work and labor as a machinist in 
Seattle, if he had learned that a general strike exi.sted; that affiant acted upon 
llH‘ statements made to him by said Hastings and was deceived thereby, and 
upon learning that strike existed in Seattle, refused to so \\ork and hd)or. 

Walteb Lkuzingek. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th days of July, 3010. 

[sKAi.. 1 Wix'iKU S. Mvirrix, 

A Notary Public in and for (hr Stair af ^\ ashinoto}i, rvifiding at Seattle, 


TAYLOR EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

Hon. C. W. W.\rPENSTi:iN, 

Chief of PoUee of the City of Seattle. 

Deaii Siii: Pursuant to your request we hand you herewith the affidavits 
of J. E. IJendricksen and M. F. Kroll to the effect that your Officer Blount 
did, on the 30th day of July, 1010, use profane language in making an arrest 
of one of our members and, apparently, went out of his way to assist Moran’s 
in their conduct of the strike now in progress at their yard. 

On the trial of the member arrested by Officer Blount it developed that the 
case against Hendrickson was so weak that the city attorney asked to have it 
dlHinissc^d on the ground that there had been no violation of any ordinam'e or 
statute iiy said Hendrickson. (Stenographer’s report of the proceedings before 
Judge Egan attached hereto.) 

Thomas B. MacMahon. 


City of Skatti.k r, .1. E. Hendrk'kskn. 

Police Officer Blount, after lading duly sworn, ti'stified as follows: 

.Vt Saturday noon, this man is one of the imudunists on strike and we 
followed the man from ^loran’s shipyards to a restaurant aiid followed him 
hack again and the man here kept talking to him and T told him to go away 
and leave him alone, and he told me he would like to know where I was at, 
and I told him If he did not leave the man alone I would have to send him in, 
and I sent him in. 

City Attorney. I would not ask for a conviction in this case and I move 
that it be dismissed. 

(Case dismissed.) 

The above and foregoing nqiort made by Stenographer Frank Herbert, of 
United States Commissioner Bowman’s office on the 1st day of August, 1910. 

Thomas B. MacMahon. 


State of Washington, County of King, ss: 

M. P. Kroll, being sworn, says: That he is 35 years of age, a citizen of the 
United States, an eh.»ctor of the State of Washington, and a resident of the city 
of Seattle for more than 10 years last pa.st; that on Saturday, July 30, -A. D. 
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1010, between the hour of noon ami 2.30 i>. ni., attiant was stamliiig on (Uiarhs 
Street, at the corner of Jtailroail Avenue, in said city of Seattle, when lie saw 
J. E. Hendricksen approaching and proceeding in a westerly direction on 
Charles Street; that when said Hendricksen reached a point about 10 feet 
distant from affiant one Tweedy, bookkeeper for Moran Shipyard, accosttnl 
Hendricksen, who was standing with his hands in his pockets; that almost 
immediately Officer Blount, a patrolman of said city, came up to Hendricksen and, 
without any cause or provocation, and without any word being spoken to him by 
Hendricksen, stated to Hendricksen in an exceedingly loml and angry tone, 
“ God damn you; you are a lot of God damn kids trying to win a strike; damn 
> 011 , I liave a gocxl mind to put you under arrest”; that thereupon said OlliciM* 
Blount laid hands on said Hendricksen and took him to the patrol box on First 
Avenue between King Street and Seattl(‘ Hardware Co. store; that lliaidrick- 
seii did not protest or resiNt arrest in any wa^'. 

M. F. KiiOLL. 

Subscribed and sworn to before m<‘ this 1st day of August, 1910. 

Thomas B. .M vcMaiion, 

Nolaiii J'libliv for the t<ta(r of W afthimjton, rcHidintj ut {^cdiiU'. 


Staie of B'asiii.n'giox, Couithj of Kin<j, as: 

J. F. Hendricksen, being sworn, sa>s: Tliat he is 2o years of ago, a citizen 
of tile United States, an elector of the State of Washington, and a resident of 
the city of Sea(tl(‘ for more than eight >(‘ars last past; that on Saturday, the 
80th day of July, A. D. 1010, alliant was walking west on Charles Street, near 
Railroad Avenue, in said city, about 12.80 o’clock in the afternoon; that he had 
his hands in his pockets so no one might say that he put his hands on anyone 
to whom he might speak; that a man, apparently a inachlnisT, was walking in 
the same direction with affiant; that affiant stated to the man, “The machinists 
are on strike at Moran’s”; that affiant said nothing furtluT to the man up to 
this time; that the man answered affiant by saying, “I am not working at 
Moran’s ” ; that affiant then said, “ Excuse me, I thought perhaps you were a 
machinist W'orking for ]\loran’s”; that affiant had then walked to wilhln 10 or 
12 f(‘ec of one M. F. Kroll, at which point a patrolman in uniform of the Seattle 
police, whose name affiant has since learned was Blount, yelled to and at 
affiant and said, “God damn you, I told you not to si>eak to them men that 
didn’t want to talk to you.” Affiant answered said Blount by saying, “ I did 
not stop the man, I only told him llu‘ machinists were on strike at Moran’s, and 
that is all he could be olTended at if he is ofl’endeil ” ; that Blount then said 
to affiant, “God damn you, I have a good mind to pull you into jail”; that 
Blount then came up behind affiant and took affiant by the shoulder and walked 
him to patrol box on First Avenue; that affiant made no resistance; that after 
afliant was placed under arrest Officer Blount said to him further, “God damn 
you, you send a lot of kids down here exiiectlng to win a strike”; affiant told 
Blount he had no right to swear and use so much profane language, that affiant 
could prefer charges against him for it; that Blount then said to affiant, “I 
don’t give a damn what charges you prefer against me; I have got you now and 
I will send you to jail, whether you stay there or they luvp jou or not, but I 
will put you there just the same.” 

J. K. Headkicksex. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me tins 1st day of August, 1910. 

Thomas B. MacMahon, 

Notary rxthlic for the ^lafc of WashingtoHy residing at 


TAYLOR EXHIBIT NO. 9, 

International Association of JIachinists, 

Hope Lodge, No. 79. 

Gentij^men: I.retter sent to indiviilual employers May, 1910. 

We, tlie undersigned committee, representing Machinists’ Hope Lmlge, No. 79, 
of Seattle, are desirous pt entering into a working agreement with your firm 
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and liuNe hendii IijcIohkI a copy of the proiK)Meil ai^jmnaeut which we have sub- 
mi tteil to every employer in this city for their consideration. 

Our purpose in wisliing to enter into this agreement with you is to keep pace 
with the constant clmnge in industrial conditions throughout the country. As 
workingmen we desire recognition and protection. We desire to increase our 
pay In accordance with the Increas^'d cost of living. We desire to give our em- 
ployers as much of our time in the simps as Justice to our family and health 
will i)ermit, keeping for ourselves a suihcient amoiint of time to travel to and 
from our work and for recreation and rest. 

We trust that yon appreciate tlie i>ositlon that we are taking in this matter, 
and that you will not feel that w'e as w'orkingmen are antagonistic to your 
rights and Interests as ('mj)k)yerH, as it is onr earnest desire to agree and cooper- 
ate with yon, to give you the l)est service that we have, and to wmrk to the end 
that both the employers and employees shall be mutually benefited. 

This move perliaps is a new departure from the old .system of doing business, 
hut one w’hicli the changing in induslrial conditions was hound to bring alxuit 
sooner or later, and now that this time has arrived we sincerely hope that the 
employers will show the same kind of feeling and give us the same consideration 
that we have shown to tlK'in, in order that a settlement may be reached that wall 
be agreeable and beneficial to both parties. 

If there Is any part of this i^roposisl agrcinnent that you would like to take 
up with us, we would only he too pleased to meet you and discuss It with you. 

Please send your answer to the Secretary of Hope Imdge, No. 79, I. A. M., If 
possible or at least by June 1. 

Thanking you in advanev for whatever consideration yon may show us, we 
remain, 

^'ery resrK‘Ctfully, yours. 


Horn liODOK, No. T9, I. A. M. 


ISKAl,.] 


TAYLOR EXHIBIT NO. 10. 

AoKKKMKNT KKTW'KKN THK TnTKUNATIONAL AssOCIVTION of MaCIITNISTvS and 
TI tK FfHM OF , BKf.mNOllAM, WaSH. 

lUile No. 1. — Eight hours slinll constitute a day’s work. 

Pule No. 2. — The minimum nite of w'ages for imu'hlnlsts shall be $3.60 i)cr 
day. 

Pule No. 3. — All time worked over the regular eight-hour day up to 10 p. m. 
shall he paid at the rate of time and one-half, and all time W'orked after 10 
p. m, Including Sunday and legal holidays, shall he paid at the rate of double 
time. 

Pule No. 4. — One apprentice may he employed for the shop and one addi- 
tional apprentice for each five machinists employcHl. 

This agreement shall go Into effect and remain in effect until 

after which time either party desiring a change shall give 30 days’ notice. 
Signed for the International Machinists’ Association. 


This agreement Is signed with the understanding that if, during the life of 
this agreement, the above-mentioneil organization allows any of its members to 
work over eight hours per day or for loss than the above-mentioned rate per 
day in any of the contract shops in the city of Bellingham, Wash., this agree- 
ment wTll be null and void. 

Signed for the International Machinists’ Association : 
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TAYLOR IXHIBIT BO. 11. 

In thl Superior Court of the State of AVasiiinoto^ . For Ki\(. County. 

Order No. . 

The Moran Co., plaintiff, r. Lod^re No. 20 of International Association of Ma- 
chinists, R. G. Cook, .T. A. Taylor, W. Jordan, V. H. Steven.s, II. F. Breckniun, 
A. J. Pitch, J. B. laimb, D. G. Morris, Vii tor Chreist, F. L. Bucknnin, Richurel 
Uoe, and .Tohn Doe, Iron Molders’ Union, No. ir)8. ,1. M. Johnson, W. \V. 
Marugg, William Stafford, Thomas Fife, William Legas, l-'rank Wacker, 
John iMorris, John Doe, and Richard Rc>e. International Brotherh<KMl of 
Boiler :\lakcrs and Iron Ship lUalder.s, Lodge No. 104, John Long, Frank 
Downing, John O.sborne, James MctJill, Robert Molaiuler, II. Todd, W. II. 
Clark, D. Cooper, W. Cooper, John Doe, and Richard Roe, defendants. 

The above-entitled cause coming on for hearing in ibis court on Monday, 
May 27, liKlT, aial defendants lui\ing appeurt^l by counsel lu opixisitiou to the 
ap)»licatiuu of tlie plaintiff for a ttauporary injunction herein niid proof having 
been subinittCMl to the einirt in behalf of both the plaintiff and llie deLmdants 
and the court liaving heiMi fully ad\i.sed in the preini.ses, adjudges that a case 
has been nuide by the tduiiillfC for a temporary injunction herein: Now, there- 
fore, upon ap[)licaliou of plaimiff and its counsel, it is hereby order'd that tiie 
defeiidanls and each of tliem, as nell as all Kr.soiis aiding or abetting them, 
including the members of all defendant unions, are hereby vestraiued and en- 
joined from each uiui all the following u<*ts: 

1. lu in an.\ manner intmfering with, lumlering, or olKstriicting tiie busi- 
ness of the pin inti h, or its agents, .servants, er unployees in the maiiiteuuiK’e, 
coiuluet, or management thereof. 

2. From compel ling or inducing, or utiemiiUiig (o compel or Induce, by threats, 
force, ^ioleIle^^ insult'^, or any specii^-; ot ini liniilation, any of ))l.nntifl'’s (an- 
plo.Nces to (put tlu' st'iMee of the plaintifl'. 

8. From pn'veiiting or attt'mplliig to prevent by means of threats, force, \io- 
leiiee, insults, or intimidation any person or iH‘rsonn from freely entering into 
or conliiiuing in the einjiloy of tiie pluiiitilT. 

4, From congregaUug altont or m'ar the preini.ses of the plaintiff or in the 
streets, approaciies, or plaee.s adjacent or directly U'udiiig to the premises of 
the plaintiir ('or lla^ purjiose of intimidating it- employ(‘(‘s or inawentiug or 
himWrlng them from fultdling their dutii^s its such (‘inidoyia's, or for the purpose 
of indiKing ^)r cotrcing by threats, violence, or by intimidation, any of tiie 
pluintilf's employees to leave Us service, or any person to refuse to enter its 
service. 

From going singly or collectivtdy to the place of residema^ of .said em- 
plo>ees for the purpose of attempting to induce any of tliem by means (jf throats 
or any kind of intimidation to (piit tiie si*rvice of comjihilnant. 

6. From preventing or attempting to piawent, liy threats or intimidation, any 
person from entering into contractual relations with tlie plaintitT. 

7. From doing any act vvhats<K‘V(‘r in furtherance of any conspiracy or com- 
bination formed for tlie purpose of Injuring plaintiff, or in an.v manner interfere 
with tiie plulntilT in the control of Its biisiiies-s, and from directing, aiding, or 
abetting any scheme, design, or plan to interfere with the free and unhindered 
control of the plaintiff lii its bnsine.ss and tlie free clioici* or will of any ser- 
vant, agent, or emiiloyee of plaintiff. 

8. From displaying any banners at or near tlie pivmlses of the plaintiff for 
the purpose of intimidating any of the employ ivs or cnstomei*s of plaiiitilf, or 
deterring others from entering its employ. 

9. From picketing said plaiutift‘’.s place of business or picketing the homes, 
boarding houses, or places of residence of any of the said employees. 

10. From annoying, harassing, accosting, intercepting, ridiculing, hindering, 
insulting, or otherwise interfering with any of the emidoyees of the plaintiff 
or w'ith any person who may desire to enter the service of plaintiff, ffn* the ])ur- 
pose of Inducing sncli employees to quit .said service, or preventing otliei- i>ersons 
from entering therein. 

Done in open court this 3d day of June, X, I>. 1907. 

R. B. Alhertson, rfaagc . 
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Decemukk 2, 1013. 

Mr. .Tohn Richaud Brady, 

Commander Puget i<ound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. 

Dear Sir: We are inclosing you herowllli tabulated list showing the working 
conditions and wages paid the ineclianics in 33 of our western Brins, hoping 
that this will be of some benefit to you. 

We would appreciate very much if you would send us a copy of your new 
wage scliedule, so that we van note any clianges that have been made. 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy, I lieg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


A. II. Garuisox, Srcrefarif. 


Working eonditUm and number of medianies who rrmlre eerfain wage in 3 .^ of 
the latgrnf firms in iresfeni Washington October, 11) id. 

Numlx'r 
of ttrruH. 


Work 0 hours per oay 8.3 

Work 1 hour less on Saturdays. _ 2 

Work one-half day Saturday during sununer .season 2 

Work one-half day Saturday whole year _ 

Allow time and half overtime to 12 p. in., double time afU'r 12 p. m, 

Sundays and holidays 21) 

Allow time ami half overtime to 10 p. in., double time after 10 p. in. Sun- 
days and holidays 4 

Allow 'louble time after .o p. m. Saturdays 2 


A limber of ineelianii s 


Hale i-t'i liour 

XtiK'liin- 

JStS. 

MoMcrs. 

n oiler 
makers. 

Black- 

smiths. 

Paltern 

makers. 

Electri- 

cians. 

Joiners, 

Steam 

Alters. 






i 




12 

1 


1 

1 





1 



1 




27 


i 

j 

0 







4 




2 








0 





1 . ' 1 




30 

8 

4 

17 


9 1 



13 

7 


1 

2 

J 




1 




1 

2 


30 





i 




42 J cents 

13 

i 


1 


1 


42 cents 

13 

ii 

3 

1 

2 

5 1 

13 

10 

41 









4(1 Cftiit .s 

bO 

4 1 

3 

3 

3 

4 


3 


4 1 









1 

1 







. 3 s oftnts 

6 

5 







37 cents 

1 







6 


1 

2 







r'ftnts 1 

2 1 

5 








2 ! 


1 

1 


2 



3 . 3 J 

1 

L f i 






33 cent.s 1 

1 


1 . .. .1 

... L... .. 




3(1 PAnfs 


1 ^ * 

1 

'1 

3 



i" ■ 1 

1 I 1 

1' "1 f ■ 1 
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TAYLOR EXHIBIT NO. 13. 



Output. 


.\s union 

As open 


foundry. 

shop. 

Standard castines, 1 molder and 1 helper’ 



Shineio machine- - 



^inch saw collars ... 

6 

12 

Gears 

4 

10 

Friction pulleys 

3 

8 

Main frame . . *. 

1 

2 

Track 

1 

‘ 2 

Carriage 

1 

1 2 

Arbor pulleys, 24 by 12 incbe.s ... 

1 

> 2 

Molding machine work) 1 molder and 1 holi)er. 



rnlleys— 



36 by 10 inches 

1 


24 by 10 inches. . . . 

1 


24 by 10 inches 



18by 11 inches . 1 


2 

16 by 11 inches 1 


2 

Spur iron frictions, 36 by 8 inches . . . 

i‘ 

3 


> And Romo small work 


WALLACE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

-Januar)f t, Wt). 


20259. 

20697., 

30006., 

30773., 

32050., 

29612., 

32175.. 

31873.. 

31341.. 

31987.. 

32336.. 
31M3., 

30225.. 

29742.. 

31593.. 

31671.. 

31057.. 

30992.. 

30810.. 

30414.. 

29001.. 

31550.. 

31480.. 

31428.. 

26987.. 
32264. 
32215. 
31675. 
32094. 
32030. 
31863. 
31854. 
31885, 
32231. 
31452. 
30765. 
29493. 
31545. 
31997. 
31679. 
31511. 
31376. 


Woik- 


Cost of 

Award Award 

day.s 

lost. 

treat- 

for time for dlsa- 

lost. 

meni 

lost bility. 

21 

$108 00 

$19. .50 

$27. 65 

.).5 

192 .50 

.5 5 .50 

63 45 

51 

2.55 00 

,50 00 

103 00 

1.5 

52 50 

.5 (X) 

17.30 

13 

5S .50 

11 50 

18.75 

8 

IH 00 

20 00 

I 9.20 

11 

30 25 

10 50 

IH 15 

H 

7 00 

2 00 

4 05 

25 

.56 25 

10 00 

33 75 

20 

.50 00 

2 .50 

23 05 

11 

33 00 i 

15 00 

12 70 


47 25 i 

4 00 

15 60 

10 

27 50 

36 00 

11.55 

71 

177. 50 

4 00 

106 50 

18 

40 50 

5 00 

20 75 

24 

168.00 

10 00 

41.50 

14 

.3.5.00 

2 50 

21.00 

9 

21 60 

25 00 

10 40 

26 

.58 .50 

3 00 

30.00 

48 

120.00 

18. ,50 

72. 00 

34 

8,5.00 

41.75 

1 39. 20 

2 

6 00 


2.90 

14 

42 00 

2 50 

2.5 20 

12 

30.00 

3 00 

18 00 

104 

260 00 

.50 00 

120 00 

9 

22.50 

2 00 

13.50 

13 

29.25 

6.00 

15 00 

39 

175.60 

64. .50 

4.5.00 

5 

12.50 

10.50 

6.76 

24 

72.00 

7.50 

41.60 

20 

60 00 

12.00 

20.00 

25 

6i8.75 

22.40 

36.05 

26 

58.60 

15 .50 

35.10 

16 

36.00 

6.35 

18.45 

39 

106.76 

7.5.00 

45.00 

30 

75.00 

50.00 

34.60 

86 

610.00 

25.00 

124.05 

18 

72.00 

7.00 

20.75 

15 

41.25 

3.50 

24.75 

6 

17.40 

6.00 

6.90 

29 

65.25 

22.50 

39.15 

27 

67.50 

10.00 

40.50 
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Work- 


Cost of 

Award 

Award 

Claim No. 

days 


treat- 

for time 

for disa- 


lost. 


ment. 

lost 

blllty. 

3119.3 

12 

27.00 

6 50 

13 85 


30640 

37 

88.80 

15.00 

42.70 


30657 

43 

107 50 

1 50 

64.50 


19873 

99 

222. 75 

lao .50 

1*29 36 


32470 

8 

27 60 

14 25 

11.55 


32156 

7 

24 50 

3 75 

10 10 


32181 . 

22 

55 00 

2 80 

25 35 


32187 

12 

30 00 

3 50 

17 30 


31817 ... 

19 

47 50 

6 50 

28 50 


31721 

61 

22 75 

6 00 

7.50 



6 

16 20 

5 00 

9 70 


32075 .... 

4i 

18 00 

25 00 

9 10 


31784 

13 

38 09 

3 .50 

18 75 


31380 

U 

42 25 

3.00 

15. 00 


30944 

10 

CiO 00 

15 00 

17.30 


31011 

51 

102.00 

10 00 

76 50 


25115 

12 

42 00 

10 (X) 

40. 10 


27819 

16 

80 00 

6 00 

32.30 


31610 

18 

45 00 

5 00 

25 95 


32024 

20 

52 00 

14 .50 

31 20 


32323 

22 

132 00 

16 25 

38 05 


32310 

21 

12<> 15 

(»0 tX) 

30 30 


32274 

10 

40 00 

13 15 

■20 21) 


3170<) 

14 

42 00 

5 00 

20 20 


31347... . 

10 

27 00 


11 55 


31321 

3 

7 80 

b 00 

3 15 


31295 .... . .. 

8 

22 00 

2 00 

9 20 


31218 .... 

40 

140 00 

8 IK) 

57 70 


27751 . . . 

99 

3.56 40 

2.5 00 

139 90 


31802 

5 

16 25 

7 00 

r> 7r> 


31177 .. 

10 

27 50 

9 .50 

16 .50 


28227 

14 

38 .30 

3 2.5 

lb 15 


31196 

17 

.18 25 

12 00 

19 (/) 


3182.5 . . . 

12 

42 00 

10 00 

24 25 


31856 ... 

r, 

10 02 

15 00 

G 00 


13149 ... 

8 

24.00 

20 (H) 

11 .5.5 


31374 

27 

135 00 

20 00 

46. 7.5 


31567 

13 

26 no 

6 50 

15 (X) 


31609 

20 

60.00 

10 tX) 

28 85 


31355 

n 

3 51 

1 1 00 

1 75 


30928 

29 

101.50 

! 7.50 

3.3. 45 


31135 

11 

27 50 

20.00 

16 .'•>0 


31279 

27 

54.00 

10. 00 

32. 10 


28176 

15 

81 26 

40.00 

48. 75 


3133.5 

11 

41 00 

7 00 

12 70 


30477 

40 

100. CX) 

15 00 

60 00 


30642 

21 

m 00 

18. 00 

1 36 00 


318,88 . . . . .. 

18 

112 50 • 

18 00 

1 36. 35 


31501 . .... 

13 

26.00 

5.50 

15 00 



4 

9.00 

2 50 

4.60 


31309 

2 

6.90 

12 00 

i 4 05 


30351 . ... 

31 

130 00 

58.00 

39 20 


31001 ... . 

5 

22.50 

6 00 

; 10. 10 


31732 

321 

81.25 

21 00 

37. .50 


30850 

23i 

38.75 

10 00 

! 35 25 


31917 . . . 

10 

2.5.00 

5. ‘20 

1 15.00 


31647 1 

12 

30.00 

5.00 

18.00 


31101 .... 

36 

108.00 

3.00 

41. .55 


29956 

49 

134. 75 

20.00 

SO 85 


31827 

9V 

19.00 

20.00 

10.95 


31127 .... 

2 ! 

11.25 

7.00 

9.20 


32207 

12 

49.80 

3.50 

17. 30 


81462 

11 

38. .50 

5.00 

22.20 


30911 

8 

24.00 

25.00 

14 40 


28210 

62 

248.00 

84. 05 

89. 40 


31706 

26 

78.00 

13.00 

37.50 


29756 

35 

84.00 

i 20.00 

i 40. 40 


31965 ! 

10 

42. .50 

6.00 

17.30 


81701 . . 

18 

54.00 

5.00 

32. 40 


31288 

24i 

55. 10 

30.00 

28.25 


31603 


14.00 

12.00 

8. 40 


31875 

15 

33. 75 

8,00 

20. 25 


81061 

12 

24.00 

4.00 

13.86 


31830 

3 

7.65 

3.00 

3. 46 


29041 

68 

187.00 

20.00 

78. 45 


31795 

14 

70.00 

28.00 

20.20 


80S91 

22 

65.00 

17.00 

33.00 


81978 

14 

36.00 

10.00 

20.20 


30894 

22 

65.00 

17.00 

33 00 


81978.; 

14 

35.00 

10.00 

20! 20 


3W02 

25 

78. ’.0 

31.00 

41.25 
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32031 

32119 

30094 

31051.. . .. 

31097 

31523 

30397 . 

30931 

30328.. . . 

30968 . . - 

31227 

278t>.5.. 

27515.. .. 

28961 

24502 

234J8.. .. 

2.39.30.. . . 

240.56 

19213 

286.57 

29646 

29664 

31662.. . . 

31614 

31569 

31.5.55 

31532 

31525 

31499 

31491 

31496 

31.385 


31250. . 
31232 
31223. 
31161 

31136.. 
31059 
31053 
310-45. 

30987 

30988 
30906 

30836.. 
30807 . 

30703 . . 
30^0 

30.591 . . 
30420. 
30232- 
29997. 

31518.. 
23945. 
27999 

30925. . 
244.52 
3137.5, 
31435 
30670 . 

29724.. 

28896.. 

31472.. 

31327.. 

31080.. 

30203.. 

30864.. 

31280.. 

30884.. 

30333.. 

29945.. 

31712.. 

30013.. 

31476.. 

31634.. 

31846.. 

30390.. 

31724.. 



Work- 

Wa^ 

Cost of 

Award 

Award 

No 

dava 

treat- 

for lime 

for disa- 


lost. 


ment. 

lost. 

bllity. 


8 

40.00 

4.. 50 

16. 15 



42 

147.00 

18. 00 

48 15 



32 

91.20 

15.00 

55. 40 



40 

160 00 

18.00 

80. 75 



13 

52 00 

15.00 

15.00 



0 

16.50 

1 .50 

6.90 



30 

75 W 

36.00 

45.00 



25 

90 00 


43. 25 



9J 

25. 65 

.50 

10. 95 



6 

24 00 

.85 

12.10 



41 

205 00 

69.00 

59. 15 



128 

448. 00 

165. 00 

147. 65 



K1 

228. 25 

17.5. 00 

95. 75 



9 

27 00 

4. .50 

10 40 



29 

67. .50 

1.5.00 

40. 00 



15<’i 

429 00 

85.00 

225 (K) 



32 

49 60 

25 00 

31) 90 



6 

27 00 

2 W 

12 10 



160 

.576 00 

250 00 

212 35 



71 

213 (K) 

70 00 

102 40 



42 

1K9. 00 

35. 75 

48. 45 



43 

1 18 25 

,30.00 

70 95 



11 

39.60 

5 00 

15 83 



26 

68 90 

12. IK) 

41.35 



6 

19 .50 

5.00 

6 90 



12 

36 00 

12.00 

21.t’0 



9 

37 44 


13 00 



10 

25. 00 

5.00 

11.55 



3 

7 50 

3 IK) 

3 45 



12 

30 00 

.5 00 

1.3 8,5 


. . 

9 

31 50 

5 00 

IS 15 



12 

.30 00 


IS 00 



IS 

72 00 

10 00 

36 35 



6 

24 00 

4 fK) 

6.90 



IS 

72 00 

37 .50 

25 95 




17 

46. 75 

6 00 

25. .50 



24 

60 (K) 

1..50 

36. 00 



7 

26 9.5 

22.00 

8.05 



34 

130.90 

.54. 00 

39 20 



6 

1 13 .50 


6. 90 



28 

1 <>8. (K) 

' io OlV 

32. ,^0 



21 i 

13.00 

10 00 

24 80 



10 

27 .50 

5. 00 

16. 10 

!"• '• • 


>"5 

26 25 

5 00 

12 10 



19 

1 42.75 

23. .50 

25 65 



5 

13 75 

3.00 

8. 25 



10). 

28 87 

8 00 

17 35 1 



13 

49 M 

12 50 

1 8. 75 



13 

29 25 

12,00 

1,5, (K> 



11J 

31.80 

10. (K) 

16. 70 



12 

54.00 

1.40 

17.30 

1 ; . ■ 


IS 

10. 50 

12.00 

24.30 

1 . . . 


6 

1 15 00 

, 14.00 

9.00 

1 . . . . 


9 

1 22 .50 

1 30.00 

13. .50 

1 


6 

1 16. 20 

10.00 

6.90 

1 


23 

: 69. 00 

20.00 

41.40 



6 

! 13. .50 

3 50 

6. 90 



10 

1 28.00 

' 5 .50 

11.55 



39 

> 136. .50 

15, 00 

56. 2.5 



13 

1 6.5. no 

26. 15 

26 25 ' 


2 

' r>.oo 

1 7,00 

2 30 ^ . . . 


8 

20.00 

15 00 

12 00 ' . 


11 

.30 25 

15 00 

12 70 



3 

7 50 


3 45 



26 

78 00 

8 00 

46 ,S0 



5 

11 25 

0 50 

5.75 




14 

.59. .50 

6 00 

28 25 



13 

44.20 

17 00 

26.25 



32 

96 00 

12 85 

36 90 



10 

30 00 

3.00 

18.00 



44 

110 00 

10 20 

50 75 



15 

41.25 

10 00 

24.75 



5 

30.00 

20.00 

10.10 



8 

16 00 

2 00 

9 60 



16 

48 00 

8 50 

18.45 



18 

64.00 

2 00 

20 75 



' 12 

36.00 

, 10.00 

13 85 



i s 

16.00 

1 3.00 

9.20 



f 17 

85 00 

I 3 50 

34 .30 



1 49 

122.60 

I 25.00 

56 50 



1 208 

686.40 

I 232.(6 

275.00 



38416. 

ao»49, 
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('laim No. 


2884 . 5 .. 

31727 .. 
y 0695 .. 

30663 .. 

29454.. 


Total (207 


laims). 


28646. 
29263 . 
29740. 
29366. 
28965. 


26792 ... 
229 ^ 5 . .. 
26062 .. 
30609 .... 
30251 .. 

26766 . .. 

30802 . . .. 
26026 


24481 

29727 

30303 

23915 

31911 

31307 . .. - 

30822 

30722 

30876 

25289 

29151 

31768 

28404 

28802 

26096 

26616 

31390 


Total (31 oases).. 


Work- 

Wages 

lost. 

Cost of 

Award 

Award 

davs 

treat- 

for time 

for disa- 

lost. 

ment. 

lost. 

bllity. 

21 

94 50 

..35 

24 20 


12 

48 00 

10 00 

13 85 



32 

128.00 

25 00 

36.90 


18 

24 00 

10.00 

14.45 

! . 

9 

10 44 

10 00 

6 . .30 


t , S 07 i 

1 . 5,190 31 

3 , 828.25 

6 , 682.28 


2F 

52. 00 

1 . 5.00 

30.00 

100.00 

31 

186. 00 

15,00 

44,70 

100.00 

54 

216 . 00 

1 , 50. 00 

109. 05 

1 , 500.00 

23 

11 . 5. 00 

20. 00 

39.80 

25.00 

26 

].) 6. 00 

1 , 5, 00 

45. 00 

60.00 

30 

105. 00 

63.00 

34.60 

87.50 

167 

459 , 2,5 

1 15 . 00 

235 . 55 

150.00 

180 

630, 00 

2 . 58 . 00 

198 . 45 

100.00 

93 

279. 00 

100 . ,50 

160. 95 

125.00 

30 i 

30 

1 . 52 . .50 

2 * 2. 00 

61.60 

87.50 

90. 00 

65. 00 

34.60 

25.00 

29 

87.00 

15 00 

52 . 20 

275.00 

29 

87 00 
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WALLACE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

State of Washington, 

OFFirr. OF (xOVKRNOR, 

Olympia, February 5, /.O/}. 

Hon. T. H. AVattace, 

Member Industrial Insurance Commission. 

Dear Sir; In Roing IhroiiRli tlie newspaper clippings received by me, I find 
one from the Haymond Herald containing a part of yonr nddi’ess delivered to 
the State federation of labor at the meeting held In Raymond a few days ago. 
A copy of this clipping I am herewith inclosing, so that yon may have an 
opportunity to see just exactly your statement as given by the press. 

It would appear from this statement that In your address you criticised 
severely the other two members of the industrial insurance commission, Indi- 
cating that they were making an effort to “ emasculate the law and that many 
causes for complaint had occuiTcd during the past few months which you were 
powerless to prevent." 

It is my desire that the best possible results be obtained from the operation 
of the industrial-insurance law. There is no doubt In the minds of those who 
have given careful study to the matter but that the law is proving to be an 
excellent measure in the handling of this particular line of insurance. I have 
at all times endeavored to impress upon the commission the necessity of their 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the law and putting forth every effort 
to properly administer It. Inasmuch as this article from the Raymond Herald 
Indicates there is a marked dllTerence of opinion between the members of the 
commission regarding the method of administering the law, I desire to have 
from you a statement concerning wherein these dllfervinces occur and giving to 
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me such facts as will be of service in arriving at a proper conclusion regarding 
tlie actions of the members of the board. I hope that you will take sufficient 
time in the preparation of your answer to this request so that you may present 
the Information calle<l for in a clear and concise manner. I recognize that the 
work of the commission covers a large amount of detail ; that this detail must 
be worked out carefully and correctly for the purpose of getting the proper 
results from its operation. I hope you Avill present such facts as you may 
have wherein you feel the other members of the board have not done their 
duty, so that I vili be able to arrive at a fair and impartial conclusion from 
tlie facts submitted. 

I liave writt('n to each member of the commission to-day. To the other two 
members of the commission I have forwaialed a copy of the clipping, the same 
as Is herewith inelosiMl, and have requested each of the other two members to 
submit to me n statement also in writing. 

Awaiting your reply to this communication, I am. 

Yours, truly, 


Ernest Lister, dorcnutr . 


Olymcia, Wash., Fchninrn 28, VM). 


Hon. ]]rnkst Lister, 

(Jovcrnor of the i^faie of Washington, Olymgia, Wash, 
i\rY Dear Governor : Complying with your request of February 5, desiring 
a statement from me re the differences existing between the other members 
of the board and myself, your request being made as result of statements made 
by me at the f(‘(h*ratlon of labor mooting In Raymond on Wedne.sday afternoon, 
January 22, 1914, I am indeed plea.sed that the privilege has been granted 
me to explain some of the administrative details of the workmen's compensation 
law, which, in my opinion, are not receiving the consideration they necessarily 
should, and because, in my opinion, legislation of this character (‘an not possibly 
he successful without the hearty cooperation of all forces affected, to the end 
that it might he adinini'^tered eipiitahly, justly, without fear or favor, for the 
good of all parties concerned. 

During the time I have been connected with this work I have endeavored to 
presem my views in as nonpartisan, unbiascal, and candid manner as it is pos- 
sible for one man to deal with other men, and have felt fri'e at all times to 
advance theories, whicli to me seemed practical and beneficial, in the hope 
that the most possible good would accrue to the pi'ople of our State as a result. 
I am also free to confess that, in my opinion, tliis is the only successful method 
of dealing with large humanitarian problems. 

In studying the question of social insurance we are brought face to face 
with a great economic waste, \\hich ev(*ry class of people interested in great 
social problem.s admits existinl under our old foriiK'i’ common-law procedure. 
IMonoys were being paid into channels diametrically opposed to the Interest.% 
(»f those who should receive them. Expensive litigation was indulged in to 
defeat the ends of justice. Orphan homes, county po<w farms, and charitable 
institutions were crowded to capacity Ix^caiiso of the large number of destitute 
peojilo, the dir(‘ct outcome of industrial misfortune. It was to correct such 
conditions, to make brighter the dark day, to inspire liope where despair had 
come, to bring together into a closer unity of faith and action the man who 
l^erforms and the man who ])lans our great industrial operations, that work- 
men’s compensation laws came into being. 

In the administration of our workmen’, s compensation law the first requisite 
for success must be found in the men charged with carrying out its provisions. 
This is vitally important, since they must necessarily be men of good judgment, 
capable of thinking justly, fearless in iiplioldlng its principles, bringing careful 
thought and study to the Intricate problems confronting them, equitable and 
just in the payment of awards. This, with a careful analytical Interest in the 
ultimate possibilities to be realized from such legislation, together with a 
knowledge of the laws of other countries and States, embodying the social 
significance attached thereto, should command the attention of every person 
directly affiliated with this great problem. 

These principles comprise the greater significance of social insurance as out- 
lined by and promulgated In the report of the original commission prior to the 
enactment of the law. Both the employer and employee saw in the spirit and 
letter of the act not alone the paying of moneys for injuries but the larger 
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anti more vital benefits that would accrue as a result of education ami experi- 
ence from such lej,dslation. 

With tliese things in mind, the commission first appointed to administer this 
law devoted itstdf rtMlgiousIy to its great humanitarian work. Problems of 
administration were tiiken up and decidetl not by any individual commis- 
sioner but by the commission; questions of moment affecting the interests of 
all parties were debated and conclusions arrived ut; claims were disposed of 
In a spirit of fairness and equity under the law; employers and employee's 
received tlie same courteous treatment, the commission embotlying the idea 
that while comi)ensatlon was ne(‘cssary wlien workmen were injured, the prime 
factor was not compensation but accident prevention. 

This spirit, these sentiments, have aetuated the writer, since the day of his 
appointmc'rit, to assist In cari\\ing out tlie legislative intent of this great law, 
and, as one of its advocat<*s, 1 am still of tlie opinion that you will appreciate 
its greater virtiu'S in a s\stematic effort to de<Tease the number of unneces- 
sary accidents, to conserve, as far as possible, life and limb, and thus make 
unnecessary the enormous financial <lrain upon industry now demanded In 
apology for this great hnman waste. 

In the creation of a department to administer this law provision was made 
for the appointment of tliree commlssloneivs, upon whom should devolve the 
duties of successfully carrMiig into (dfect the provisions of the act. It was 
the intent tliat all questions arising under the law upon which decision slioiild 
be rendered must lie concurrivi in by a majority of the board. This also 
contemplates a thorough familiarity witii all pimses of the work on the 
part of each member of the comiuisslon, to the end that whatever a(;tion is 
taken upon any problem arising tlicreundor each commissioner would he 
fully adviscxl thereon. This would also, in my opinion, proliihit tlie discussion 
and final s^dt lenient of any problem demanding a ruling by the board, the 
validity of which might be qu(‘Stloned, with less than the full hoard present, in 
order that every phase of the subject und(*r discussion be brought out and 
action taken after a thorough painstaking effort to apply the law justly in 
accordance with the merits of tlie case. 

Thl.s was the policy pursued iirior to the appointment by you of the two com- 
missioners now serving with me, and was, for some time, indulge<l in by them, 
but later, for reasons best known to themselves, di.spensed with. Changes in the 
IKillcy of administration have lieen made without my knowledge or consent, and 
actions tiiken in which I could not concur, either from a legal or honorable 
standpoint Policies affecting the welfare of both employers and employees are 
lieing carried out which, in my opinion, are a menace to the interests of both. 
It is because of my inability to remedy these conditions, after using every hon- 
orable iid1 lienee with tlie other members for their correction, that I was com- 
l>eiled in the interests of my own good name and cliaracter to make the state- 
ments I did at tlie Raymond convention. 

Pi'rmit me 4o say that my disagreement as to the policies outlined by the 
other memlM'rs of tlie hoard affords me no particular pleasure, as I have sought 
by every iionornlile means to render all the assistance possible to the end that 
we rnlglit work in harmony with eacli otlier, in onler that the law be made a 
success. Furthermore, I willingly and frankly contributed the information 
gleaned from my experience in the work, since its inception. However, for 
some months past the other c-ommissionors have sec'mlngly studied how to avoid 
a fair, honorable, and impartial application of the law and its provisions, and 
for a numl>er of months have arliltrarily carried into execution tla-Hiries of their 
own without warrant under the law, in tlieory or In fact, and refuse even at 
this time, altiiough having been notified by attorney general’s office tliat sucli 
methods are illegal, to desist from their policy. I refer specifically to the pay- 
ment of claims a.s carried on at this time: Claims are assembled in the as- 
sembling department, passed on by the claim agent, where the amounts due In- 
jural worlimen or the dependents of those skilled are craiipiled ; claims are then 
forwarded to the executive room, where it is the duty of the commission to in- 
spect them carefully and, if found correct, attach their signatures for payment. 
Under the provisions of tlie law it Is the duty of the department to pass upon 
the legitimacy of these claims, to see that they are figured correctly, that the 
amounts paid are in accordance with the act, and that all conditions necessary 
to their passage and payment have been complied with. 

For some months jmst the.se claims have been figured as usual by the claim 
department, forwarded to the executive room to be passed on by the commis- 
sion, but instead of having the careful, conscientious, and legitimate scrutiny 
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of at least two iiiembera of the board, they are signeil arbitrarily by oue com- 
missioner witiiout any investigation on his part as to the legitimacy of the 
claims or the merits of the award made. This, in my opinion, and I have so 
stated to the other members of the board, is absolutely contrary to the spirit 
and letter of the law and has been the source of much injustice, in that some 
claimants have not received the consideration and awards to which they were 
justly entitled, while others have recidved more than the letter or spirit of the 
act entitled them to. The only excuse offered by the chairman of the com- 
mission for not following out the policy as contemplated by the law, of having 
two commissioners with the chief surgeon pass upon every claim, as was the 
case under the original or old commission, was that ho was not going to have 
two men spending their time around the ofllce. 

Another cause for complaint, and one which in my oiiiniou merits special 
attention, is the pr^sition taken by your apiHiintees where men have been injured 
to the extent of being permanently totally disabled. This, I believe, to be one 
of the most unfair attitudes taken by any set of men intrusted w ltli the man 
as well as the money siile of this great humanely Interesting problem. The 
viciousness of this attitude was first brought to my attention during the early 
months of their appointment, when a victim of industrial misfortune, totally 
blind, presented himself to tlie commission, in the hope of getting some relief 
by settlement, for a lump sum. this particular day the atLerm\v general, 

W. V. Tanner, w’us in the commission’s ollice wlien ]\Ir. l)agg('tt suggesteil a 
lump-sum settlement on the basis of .$1,500 in full and final payment for in- 
juries received. The attorney gmieral advised liim, in tlie preseme of the other 
members of llie commission, that if settlements wert' made on this basis it was 
higli time that some one took action to have tlie law rei)eale(L It is unneces- 
sary to state that the man w^as afterwards placed on the permanent pension 
roll. 

I'his advice semningly satisfled but for the moment, since repeat(*d attempts 
have been made to make .settlements on the basis of $l,rsH) wheie men were 
pernuinenlly totally disabled. One such attempted setliement caused a furore 
in the particular locality where the claimant lived, a resolution being sent out 
to all labor bodies of the State condemning tlie action of tlie conmiission, even 
tliougli tlie man was afterwards placed on the permanent pension roll and is 
now receiving his payments each month. 

Permit me to say that while $1,5(K) is the maximum which may be paid for a 
fxu’inanent partial disability, nowliere within the pages of the law is it eitlier 
WTittea or implied that the (‘oininission sliall arbitrarily fix tlie amount for 
permanent total disability at $l,r>t)0, or any other amount, excepting that tliey 
may not, when converting into a lump sum, final payment in cases of permanent 
total disability, pay more tlian $4,0(K), vvliich is spwitically stated in section 7 
of the act 

One of the administrative problems facing the original board, and one wliich 
gave food for serious thought, w’as tlie si'ction just referred to. After care- 
fully analyzing every feature of the act and stndjing it from various angles 
the commission became firmly I’onvinced tliat since the protection afforded by 
tills law was not primarily for the motlier, wlio is in most cases capable of 
curing for lierself, hut ratluu’ for those wlio were defenseless and helpless in 
dealing with economic conditions, namely, the children, that no lump-sum pay- 
ments would be made, but dependents placed on the pension list receiving 
monthly their stipends, according to section 5 of the law. If tills tlieory is 
predicated upon sound judgment with thouglit only for tlie gixal of our future 
citizenship and a spirit tliat demonstrates an endeavor to tlo that which is l>est 
for tliose intrusted to onr care, most uncanny is the thought that any man, 
claiming to serve the people on this board, can Justify ids ix)SitLon by offering 
lump-sum settlements of $1,,500, in the hope that such will be acc-epted In lieu 
of any amount between $1,500 and $1,000, which the law justifies us In giving. 

Among the specific cases coming under this head, and which I have in mind, 
having been brought face to face witli them, eitlier by protest from the parties 
affected or by discussion of tliom by their friends, is one No. 22723, show- 
ing that the injured man was blinded by premature blast, losing the sight of 
both eyes and suffering other injuries, which leiive Idm permanently totally dis- 
abled for life. This man was injured on June 6, 1013, monthly i^ayments being 
made as per schedule. On January 5, in a letter dictated to tlie comndssioii by 
Mr. Daggett, who had evidently interviewed the man in jierson, he makes the 
following statement . 
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“Industrial. Insurance Commission, 

*'Olyt)ipki, Wash. 

“ Genti.emen : I have this day, on hehalf of the commission, tendered claim- 
ant a settlement for .$1,500 us full and complete payment for injuries now exist- 
ing, or that he be placed on a pension of .$liO per month from this date, either 
settlement to Include time loss to date, with a lump-sum settlement. I am con- 
vinced that by an operation upon the leg and removal of cataract from the left 
eye he will have reasonably good re.sult to the leg and tiboiit one-third to one- 
half vision of the eyes. Without these operations lie is entitled to a permanent 
total disability. lie has elected to take the pension, and I recommend that same 
be allowed. 

“ Floyd L. Daogett.” 

It will be seen from this letter that the thought seemingly uppermost in the 
mind of the commissioner was to close claim regardless of the condition of the 
claimant. I have never been able to conjure in my mind where the idea took 
root in the minds of the commissioners that they had any legal or moral right 
to offer settlements on this basis. This method, however, is entirely too preva- 
lent, as the theory of law was not to bargain with claimants, but to make .settle- 
ments, where such were legitimate, on the basis of right and justice under the 
law and not on a basis of economic necessity. 

Another case, referred to earlier in this article, is claim No. 22800, where the 
man u{>peared before the commission and was accorded the same treatment and 
made the same offer as in the previous case. Claimant refused to accept the 
$1,500, and some time later I was dispatched to investigate tliis man’s condition 
and placed him on the permanent pension roll. This is the case in whi(’h the 
people in the community in ^\hich he lived voiced their vigorous protest at tlie 
action of the commission in offering the claimant the sum of .$1,500; wrote your 
honor a letter relative to the matter, suggesting that if a change in the commis- 
sioners wore made they would greatly appreciate it. They have since circulated 
their protest throughout the State, calling the attention of laboring men to the 
business methods employed by this department. 

Another claim. No. 4100, vlua-e the injured person received a fracture of the 
spine, llcceiving monthly i)a.Mnents for some time, ho was confronted by one 
of our adjusters and offered a lump sum of, firstly, .$l,tX)0, and then $1,250 in a 
final settlement of his claim. This he refused to accept. At a later period, in 
company with Mr. Daggett, we paid tliis man a visit, when INIr. Daggett offered 
him $500 in full and complete settlement of his claim. To tliis hotli the wife 
and husband protested, the man at that time being still on crutches. Upon leav- 
ing the house I informed ^Ir. Daggett that the man should be placed on the 
permanent pension list, as, in my opinion, ho would never again be able to per- 
form any gainful labor. A few days afterwards the claim m’jis acted upon by 
the commission and the sum of $4,000 set aside, from which pa.Mnonts are being 
made. 

Such arbitrary actions as these on the part of the commission are doing more 
to crystallize unfavorable sentiment tluin all tlio good it is doing in other direc- 
tions. Wliy the commission should attempt to make settlements with men 
during the time their injuries are indeterminate is, in my opinion, but a relic of 
the old casualty insurance method of making settlements and entirely out of 
harmony with the trend of modern thought as emlxHlied in workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. But it is not only in permanent total disability cases that our 
actions are being criticized. Even more pernicious is this .system of barter in 
blood for dollars and cents whore the injuries result in permanent partial 
disabilties. 

Under the system now’ prevalent in this department little attention is paid to 
the ratings made by the chief surgeon, since tliose who do tlie most protesting 
and threatening receive the most when the bargain is tinally struck, only those 
accepting w'liat they are offereil by the commission feeling they are being dealt 
w’ltli honestly and in good faith getting the ratings made by the chief physician 
and awards in keeping with showing made by him on special examination 
reports. 

To such an extent has tills been carried that one man, whose claim number ia 
15150, received much more In compensation than he was legally entitled to. He 
sustained severe injuries, winch causcnl a permanent partial disability, for which 
our chief surgeon made a rating of 8 degrees, or $200. Rather than accept this 
amount he appealed from the findings of the board, engaged a lawyer to defend 
him in the courts, but was finally settled with by Mr. Daggett in the sum of 
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Ji;850. This is one of tlie most extraordinary examples of settlement bar^mining 
that has come to my notice. 

As a direct result of the settlement made in the case just referred to, and 
one which bears out my former statements relative to the ratings made by 
the chief surgeon, is the attitude taken by claimant No. 24405. This man 
was injuretl June 17, 1913, suffering a fracture of the femur; monthly pay- 
ments have been made In accordance with the law, and on January 17 the 
claim was closed as to time loss, with a rating of IG degrees, or $400, for 
permanent partial disability. This man has since engaged a lawyer, who, on 
February 17, appeared before the commission with his client, demanding $850, 
the sum total to be made up in additional time loss, or in any other manner, 
as long as the full amount paid totaled $8.50. As a result of the attorney’s in- 
terview with the commission, the chief surgeon’s rating has been raised from 
10 to 22 degrees, with an additional time loss of two and one-l)alf months, which 
would make $800. In a letter written to the attorney on February 21 by the 
claim department, under instructions from the other members of tlie board, is 
the following: 

‘•Mr. liOGEU M \nCIIETTT, 

“ A’o. 217 Lyon Building, ^cnifle, Wu.hIi. 

“Pear Sir: Iteferring to the claim of Dominie Fazio, on account (tf injury 
sustained June 17, 11)1.3. 

“Will you kindly advise claimant that tliis commission, in addition to the 
compensation already allowed him, will make further award of .$.50 to cover 
two and one-half months’ time loss, ami $1.50 additional for the permanent 
partial disability. This, added to the payments already made, which amounted 
to $G(X), will give him a total of $800 for the accident. 

“ Kindly advise If your client will accept tills amount. An early reply will 
be appreciati'd. 

“Yours, ^(‘ry truly. . 

“ Indcstriae Instrance (’o.m .mission,” 

In this case the chief surgeon made a special examination of the claimant 
on February 17, making two radiographs, neither of which show any injury 
to the bone. In his special report the chief .surgeon makes this statement: 

“Ills disability should be estimated at two-thirds loss of leg at knee, or IG 
degrees, which seems to mo is entirely rtaisonahle.” 

Yet, in spite of this, the rating has been raised arbitrarily by the commis- 
sioners without warrant under the law and, in my opinion, in strict violation 
of it. 

If tlie commission can rate permanent partial disabilities in a more competent 
and efliciont manner than our chief surgeon, mIioso life work, it seems to me, 
has peculiarly fitted him for such a position, then Avhy the necessity of having 
him make examinations, since the commissioners are more expert than he. On 
the other hand, if it is admitted that our chief surgeon does not understand his 
business and is not capable of determining fairly and with reasonable accu- 
racy permanent partial disabilities, or other results accruing from Injuries, it 
would seem the duty of the department to replace him with a man In whom 
they have absolute confidence. In my o}>inion, however, Ihi.s is unnecessary, as 
our chief surgeon is eminently capable of filling the position he now holds, as I 
have found him to be honest, efliclent, and equitable In dealing M'ith injured 
workmen who have been ordered before him for .special examinations. 

Another peculiar condition with which I am confronted is to be found In 
claim No. 19451. In this case the claimant was Injured by a log rolling on his 
log and breaking it. The firm was in default at tlie time and the claimant so 
notified, being advised that he could either sue his employer, as provided in 
the law, or take under the workmen’s compensation act and assign his claim 
to the State. After numerous letters had been written by the claimant and this 
department to each other claimant finally as.sigued his claim to the State and 
accepted compensation as per the law. This claim shows a time loss of 83 days, 
with payments on the basis of $37.50 per month, the maximum that can be 
received by man and his wife. By some peculiar rating, unknown to the writer, 
this man received in payment for time loss only $194.70; the sum total pay- 
ment In this case to which the claimant was justly entitled was $119.70; he, 
therefore, received $75 to which he was not entitled under the law, because 
of negligence on the part of the commission In not carefully scrutinizing claims 
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before attaching their signature thereto. Tiiis is signo(] by Cliairman F. T-. 
Daggett. 

In claim No. 2391o we find another exhibition of the utter disregard of equity 
and justice In dealing with chdmants, since this particular case forced itself 
upon the commission’s attention because of the different ratings for permanent 
partial disability by the two specialists who reported on this man’s condition. 
He suffered a severe injury to the left eye on .Tune 8, which caused a very bad 
central corneal ulcer. On November 8 an examliuition was made by a specialist 
to determine tiie loss of vision, if any. and report made to the commission ac- 
cordingly. This report show<Hl a prol)ablc loss of vision entitling the man to 
21 degrees, or $525, for p^^rrnanent partial disal)ility. As is customary when 
such payments are awarded, tiie employer was notified as to the amount the man 
would r('<‘eive for the disability sustaine<i. The employer immediately voiced 
his protest in a Ictti'r acblressed to the commission, whereupon the commission 
had the man reexamined in order to ascertain if a mistake had iK'en made by tlie 
first examiner. Accordingly, one month later, another spi'cial examination 
was made by anotlier specialist, who found the man’s vision much more im- 
iuiir('d tliari wlam the first examination wjis made, fifiie examination made by 
the second spt'cialist showed that the man bad practically no industrial vision 
with the left eye, and considen'd it very doubtful if the man would ever obtain 
any useful vision, lii ac<*or(lance with this later report, the man was rated 
by our chief surgeon jis having nine-t»‘ntbs loss of \isi(m in the left eye, which 
would entitle him, under a fair and impartial application of tiie law, to $750. 
Upon receipt of the s(‘coiui .special examiner’s report 1 took up with Conimis- 
sloner Eimst, in the prew'nco of Dr. IMowell, the difference In rating, and in- 
sisted that since the latest report showed an imj>airment greater than that re- 
ceived in tlie first report the claimant wms entitled to the dilference in rating, 
said differeuce h(‘lng an ad<litional amount of $225. I made tins sialement v(‘ry 
dear, because, as pointed out by me to my ])i*otlier commissiom'r at that time, if 
the rating by tlie specialist inakuig the sei'ond report had been loss than that 
estimated in the first ri'port there would have been no hesitara-y on the i>art of 
tiie commission in reducing the amount in proportion to the losseiual disability. 
It was only fair, therefore, that since tlie si'cond report showed an increased 
disability the award should he imreased accordingly. To this Commissioner 
Em.st seemed to Ik' agri'od, yet on .Fanuary T5, 1P14, the wun*ant for .$525, 
W'hich had been In-ld up awaiting the second examination, was ndeused, anil 
the additional .$225, to which tlie man was justly eiitltleu according to tho 
second specialist’s r(*port, has not been paid. 

Another ca.se hroughi to my attention w'as that of daimant No. 22281. 
Injury was such as to necessitate the amputation of part of the right foot. 
This accident occurred on May 28, 1013. On .luno 3 another ainoulaCion was 
necessai'y, causing the entire loss of the foot at tlie ankle joint. On August 25 
card was rec(MViHi, showing that second amputation had Ik'cti made; card 
marked showing a disability of 30 degrees. No report, however, was attaclie<I 
showing that the rating was made as a result of a spfH-ial examination, jud 
the claim was dosi'd on this basis on SeptomlKT 28, 1013. The man refused 
to accept the $750, placing his cti.se in tin* hands of an jittoriu-y, contending 
that he was entitlol t<^ .$1,000 ns a result of the penntinent partial disability 
sustainol. After the attorney had Is'en brought into the case a special exami- 
nation was made of the mtin on DecemlHT 1(5 In the presimce of Mr. Daggett, 
and an award of the amount contesteil for, 1. e., $1.0(X>, wans paid the chiimant. 
Now, it seems to me that if the man was entithsl to $1,CKX) in the lust instance 
he was entitled to the same amount when the claim was finally do'^t'd on Sep- 
tember 28, without the necessity of lidng compelled to engage counsel to pro- 
cure for him tliat to which he was justly entitled. 

On November 18, while in the Seattle office assisting Commissioner EIrnst 
in iMSslng upon claims, there being prestmt a numlier of claimants w'ho were 
desirous of rweiving their awards, there appeared two claimants, the claim 
nuralier of the first being 24125, the other being daimant No, 21873, both com- 
plaining of the arbitrary methoil taken by Commissioner Ernst in attempting 
to make settlements with them for injuries received. 

In the case of daimant No. 24125, daimant was lnjure<l on July 3, 1913, 
showirtg a severe injury to the shoulder. The man was still unable to work, 
but had been offered as final payment three months’ additional time loss from 
October 3 In orrier to dose out his claim. No spedal examination had been 
made upon this case by anyone, yet the dislocation of the shoulder had caused 
an atrophy of the muscles, which wo^kl Imply that the man was suffering 

i'B 
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from some nerve involvement, which prohibited the use of the arm at any 
kind of work. Upon complaint of the claimant that he was not being fairly 
treated I advised him to come to Olympia to be examined by Dr. Mowell. In 
accordance with the results of the examination made at that time the claim- 
ant was awarded six months’ time loss, and asked to return for another examl- 
m\tion at the end of that period to definitely determine his condition at that 
time. 

The other claim. No. 21873, was a much more aggravated case, since the man 
had sufi'ered a fracture of the right arm on May 13, 11)13, receiving montlily 
payments as per the law and closed out on time loss only. This claimant made 
the statement that he Iiad taken his case up with Commissioner Ernst, claim- 
ing a permanent partial disability, which, upon examination by me, seenuHl to 
be very apparent. I accordingly ordered him before our special examiner in 
Olympia, who made twa) radiographs of this man’,s arm, which showed an over- 
riding of the bone, with a displacement of tlie lower fragment down toward 
the ulna; this prevented complete supernation, which caused a permanent par- 
tial disability. He was accordingly awarded an additional ^200, to which ho 
w’as, under tlie act, rightfully entitled. 

Oil the IDtli of (lie })res('nt month 1 \mis ImndtHl a claim for investigation 
at Ulack Diamond, claim number being 32143. The piiculiar feature In cou- 
nection with tliiKS claim is shown on the summary sheet and demonstrates very 
forcibly the lack of attention given tlu‘se claims by the members of tlie board. 
First monthly [layment awanled \yas for ,$52.50, llie maximum provided by law 
lor tciuiioi’ary t(dal disabilities to claimants haMug a wife and two or more 
children under the age of 10. Tlie .second payment, wldch was made in clo.sing 
out the claim on a time loss of 23 days and whicli should ha\e bei'ii raU'il in 
accordance with the act at $40.45, was comimted on the basis of pajment to a 
single man, at $30 per montli, and an awartl of $20.25 made and voucher sent 
in final s<'tll('menL tlieroof. This is a glaring example of tlie signing of claims 
wdthout scrutiny on the part of the commission, the award for tlie first mouth 
bt'iiig signed by Commissioner Ernst and tlie second by Chuirnian Floyd L. 
Dagg('tt. 

Another claim wdilch shows the same lack of cart'ful consideration is No. 
29282. This claimant w'as severely Injureil on October 17, 1013, suffering a 
fracture of the neck of the teniur; his reiHiri was made out by the nurse at 
tlu! I'Ospilal, showing tlial he bad nn-eiviMl a wage of $2.50 ]ht day; the em- 
ploye: report, however, show'od that the wage recehed by this man wms $2.75 
per da.\. Claimant hiuing a wdV, and two children under tho ago of 16, would 
have been entitled to $52.50 ])cr month, had this amount been le.ss than 60 
per cent of his montldy earning.s. Unfortunately, however, the binallness of 
the wage placcnl liim within the 60 jier imil rnU' and he was jiaid on the basis 
of 60 iier cent of $2 50 jicr day, inste.ad of $2.75, as .shown on lh(' report of the 
employer, his monthly award being $39 on that basis. He received three pay- 
ments of $39, when, thinking his award was small and that .some mistake had 
been made in its computation, ho notified the commission, by letter, a.s to the 
wages ho was paid prior to the accident; this iiicrea.sed his monthly aw'ard from 
$39 to $42.90, the additional uniount for the thrive months previous Isdng for- 
W’arded on the fourtli payment made him. Tld;s di.screparicy would no doulit 
have been discovered liy the hoard Ix'fon* the tirs| aw'ard w'as made had the 
claim been examined by the commission prior to its passage for the first 
monthly payment; however, neither the claim de])artiuent nor the commission 
made this discovery until the claimant, himself, brouglit it to the attention of 
the department. 

These are some of the concrete cases which have been brought to my atten- 
tion, eitlier by tlie claimants themselves, tbelr friends, or from actual experi- 
ence in the field and in the office, and are not the result of any Investigation 
oil my part to collect such evidence against my fellow comml.ssloners. Numer- 
ous complaints have been made to me on my travels throughout the State, and 
if a careful inspection of the files were to he made, there is no doubt that other 
imstunces of a similar character would be discovered, w^hlch must, in my opinion, 
reflect everlasting dlscreilit upon the men who are now Intrusted wdth the ad- 
ministration of this law. 

Instead of devoting themselves to the administrative problems confronting us, 
familiarizing themselves with the work, doing justice as between employer ami 
workmen, the commission has degenerated Into a claim-agency bureau, whose 
sole ambitions appear to be to make settlements as cheaply as po.s.sihle and a.s 
qulclcly as possible, to the exclusion of any other thought of the Intent and pur- 
poses of the act 
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D('tnils of adiiHuistration are left to the heads of departments, one com- 
missioner remaining In the oflice to sign claims arbitrarily, which In itself Is 
illegal, without any perusal of the same whatever and with seemingly little care 
as to their validity, as long as the stamp of approval has been placed upon them 
by the claim agent. The other two commissioners have for months been acting 
as adjusters of claims, doing work which properly should be delegated to men 
in the held, whose duty should be to make reports to the commission, wlio, in 
turn, should have the most aggravated cases examined by specialists and X 
rayed when necessary, reports being submitted to the commission, when final 
action should be taken and disposition of the claims made. 

Under present conditions, two of tlie commissioners are supplied with a 
number of claims each week, or thereabouts, go their different ways, examine 
and have examined claimants in different parts of the State, and in a great 
many instances arhitrarily settle with them, having them sign final settlement 
vouchers in relinquishment of all further claims against the State. This is con- 
trary to the spirit and letter of the act, since the law does not place within 
the province of any individual commissioner the right to arbitrarily judge as 
to the claimant’s condition nor the awards (hat sliali be paid liim. I.t‘gally, this 
can only be done by a majority number of the board, and this policy W!is strictly 
adhered to until recently. 

As a result of the adoption of this system, fewer examinations are being 
made of injured men in an effort to accurately establish the disabilities sus- 
tained, tliere having b(vn a marked decrease in the number of examinations 
made in proportion to tiie number of chums settled, as between the first and 
second fiscal years of the operation of the law. In this connection, lot me state 
that during the first fiscal year 843 special examinations were made by physi- 
cians other than Dr. iMowell, our own special examiner, in the settlement of 
6,358 claims; during the second year, during which the prc'sent board lias had 
cliarge most of the time, only 1,122 .special examinations were made on 13,108 
final settlements, and for the four months ending .Tanuary 31, 1914. 292 special 
examinations have been made in the settlement of 4,524 claims. This falling, 
off in the number of special examinations, the necessity for which is unques- 
tioned, is directly traceable to the method now in vogue for making settlement 
^^itllout rhyme or reason, excepting that somehow tliey be made. 

Every other department of administrative work has been sacrificed to this 
one fad, which, in my opinion, but demonstrates more clearly every day the 
mistaken idea that men, whose judgment has been warped, \^'hose whole career 
lias been spent in an atmosphere directly out of keeping with a work of this 
character, can liope to bring to it the qualities that would eminently fit them 
for carrying it out to a successful conclusion. The prevailing idea which is 
apparent to me, at least, is that the worth of a commissioner in this depart- 
ment must be liascnl upon tlie number of claims he can close up. the right or 
^\rong of the matter eliminated, as if lu‘ were making a dollar and cents record 
for himself as do men thus engaged for casualty insurance companies. Under 
such conditions, which iiave been imposed upon mo until T can no longer re- 
frain from voicing a vigorous protest, not only on behalf of myself but on be- 
liaif of the citizenship of tlie State, I charged that the law was being emascu- 
lated, robbed of its virile strength, warped, and dwarfed into anything but the 
thing it was intended to be, either in tin- minds of those who first drafted It or 
the great mass of iieople who arc Its direct beneficiaries. 

The administration of this act sliould he imposed upon throe commissioners, 
as provide-d for under the law, who shall he commissioners in fact as uell as in 
theory, devoting tlieir time to the administrative affairs of this great work, and 
even though tiie detail work intrusted to tlieir care he enormous, tliey will still 
find time to attend to the necessary field work, employing adjusters to do the 
bulk of the work they now perform, for which the legislature made a generous 
appropriation. When the.se conditions have been met by the commission the 
intent and spirit of tlie act will in some measure at least have been complied 
with. 

Desiring, ns I believe you do, the greatest possible good to he accomplished for 
the people of the State by those intru.stfHl with the handling of their affairs, I 
submit this report in the hope that after you have given it a fair and impartial 
Investigation and have satisfleil yourself as to the accuracy of the same, I 
sliall be favored with a statement as to the conclusions arrived at. 

Trusting that I have made my.self clear, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours. 


J. H. Wallace, Commissioner. 
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WALLACE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Clatm No. 

Septkmreu it, 1913. 

I wfis injured while working for the city of Seattle hy trying to stop a run- 
away team. Was trampled on by the horses and the dump wagon ran over the 
lower pai't of my limbs and the small of my back, causing a blood tumor to 
form the full size of my back and extending (> or 8 inches down on the hips. 
Had the aspiration ntn^dle used twice, and afterwards had an incision of 2 inches 
imule for a drain. Was discharged fnmi the hospital October 9, 1913, but was 
under the doctor’s can‘ for .some time after, as the incision had not healed. My 
family consisted at the time of a wife and three children, and expecting a 
fourth, which came Ajiril 27, 1914, the oldest being 6 years. Received the first 
State warrant October 27, 1913, which was for $42.90, then was called to the 
olllce of Commissioner Erut, .%! Alaska Building, on November 22, 1913. He 
asked me how I felt, and what my doctor had said about my case, and when 
I told liim that the doctor had told me that it might be six months, a year, or 
even two before I would be able to do my full capacity of \york, and at that 
lie could only guess at it, which he didn’t care to do, he said that he would 
allow me two warrants for .$42.90, and that 1 might go hack to work the first 
of the year — understand, there was already one warrant past due me. When 
I refused to consider his proposition, knowing my condition, and the possible 
(•utcome, with my family dependent on me for support, he “ raised his bid ” to 
three warrants. 

At that time I was only able to be about with the aid of a cane, ami it was 
five months before I was able to work, but, of course, could not do my full 
capacity. 

On March 21, 1914, I was called again to tlie office of Mr. Krnt, who had Dr. 
IMowell, Slate ph.\sician, examine me. He (tlie doctor) said he would like to 
luive an X-ray plate made of my back, that he might be able to tell whether 
or not any hones were broken; and that, as it would cost the Slate $10 to have 
it taken in Seattle, and only To cents in Olympia, he .suggested that I go to that 
place. As no provision was made by the State for my transportation to and 
from Seattle to Olympia, and as I had no money, one of the commissioners 
sugge.''led that I borrow’ $5 from .some friend, and that it “ w’ould be made all 
right lo) me’’ in my next State w’arrant, which I did, but when my check came, 
w’hich ^uls my seventh, I received only $3.')— $7.90 less than my regular check, 
and no additional money to co\er that which I had borrowed for my expen, ses 
while on my trip. 

■\Vhen I made a further claim for compensation, and a claim for the promised 
money due me, and for the elastic baml, w-hich the doctor has ordered for my 
knee, I was told by one of the commissioners tliat if I would sign a final settle- 
ment vouchor he would allow' me another Stale warrant for $35, and said he 
was doing more for me than lie ought, but was doing it at his own risk. Be- 
cause of the fact the State allow’od me so little for the maintenance of my 
family, the $42.90 or $35 pen* month nee<ling to cover rent, provisions, fuel, 
clothing, hospital, and doctor bills for wife and tw'o children, who were also 
ill, I wais obligCKl to go to work before I was able, and now’ there are days 
when 1 can scarcely work at all, and days w’hen I actually have to leave iny 
work and come home. How’ever, even missing days of work now' and then I 
am better able to support my little family and pay occasionally on my debts 
which have uccumuluted during my disabled period. I wonder if one or all 
of those commissioners w'ould, or could, i»luce themselves in my place, lanv 
they w’ould feel over my treatment. In seven months’ time I received $292.40. 

J. W. Coulon, 

S/6' Tvnih Avenue, Seattle, M'uhIi. 


LO’WMAN EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Mrs. Drace Pringle, Anacorte.s Wash.: $2.17, .$2.G9, $1.8.5, $2.06, $1.09, .$5.28, 
$3.32, $2.10, $2, $2.10, $5.25, $1.7.5, .$5.25, $2.97, $6.12, $4..59, $3.78, $5.77. $1.23, 
.$3.24, $4.02, $5.98, $.5.49. $5.84, $4.05; total, 25 days, $90.89. 
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lOWlKAN EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Coast Fish Co., Chinkse Labok, 1013. 

Name and wages of employees: Ju Yuen, $350; Go Mow, $400; Wong Hoy, 
$360; Ho Fook, $380; Sold Sing, $300; Go Wing Song, $350; Go Bow, $300; 
Go Su, $370; Wong Och Hong, $^100; La Man, $370; Seid Woo, $410; Chin 
Lain, $285; Lvaln Fri^e, $.360; (iong Yow, $4(K); Go Shiing, $360; Yee How, 
$400; Go Jut, $300; K. l.shiinitsu, $420; .Tung Wy, $330; Lee Fook, $330; Yung 
Wah, $400; Wong Fuey, $400; Seid Sang, .$400; Seid Sing, $410; Seal Ju Lot, 
$410; Jayung Ming, ,$400; Mon Hung, $340; Jun Hang, $400; Luo Hung, 
$400 ; Law Doon, $300 ; Wah Sam, $330. 

These wages are net, as the comiiany furnishes all transportation, board. to<ds, 
and clothing necessary, other than ordinary clothing, and in addition to these 
figures they were paid for every hour of overtime and Sundays and holidays. 


DISTLEK EXHIBIT. 

Whore there is a will there Is a way. 

“ That it i.s the first law of .self-preservation that any State or Nation may, 
and of right ought to, do all those things which are nei^ssary to perpetuate its 
own existence; and to abolish all those practices and to counteract all those 
infliK'nces which ai-e calculated to ruin the body politic and destroy society.” — 
Declaration of Tnde]>en<lenco. 

In the Rumnu'r months from 10 to 40 men are brought in daily by false 
representation. Men an' discharg<‘d or cpiil of their own accord fast enough to 
make room tor tlie Incoming honle. The baggage of the dupes Is held by the 
company till employement fee, railroad fare, hospital fee, etc., is worketl out. 
By far the greater portion of unfortunates will re<leem their Ix'longings, by 
Sfibmltting to this peonage system. All baggage not so redwoned is sold by this 
company to si^'ondband dealers. From 26<) to over 400 pieces of baggage la 
sold at a time, Modernizi'd highway robbery. The truth of the matter is 
if labor was treating capital as capital is ireating labor in Cosraopolis, the 
militia would be camping in town to bring labor to time. 

Our prosecuting attorni'y s.iys wo n(H'd additional legislation to stop the 
crime, which he fully admits is being connnitteii; our legislator says there is 
law to reach these criminals. Thi' late lamented grand jury (if I was correctly 
informed by Prosecuting Attorney Gamplx'll) had several good friends of the 
Commercial Co. in their midst— and so the crime goes on undisturbed. Then 
up to date this corporation had power and influence enough to muzzle press, 
gag offlcials, and blindfold Justice. 

Since the nfiove was written, tlie second serious robbery has taken place in 
Cosinopolis within the last few months. D. F. Spiegle’s (‘stablishment was 
broken into and goods to the value of about $266 wore taken. The alarm is 
given, every newspaper comes out in large headlines, the sheriff and police 
officials take a hand in the case' to land and punish the robbers. At the same tine, 
next store to Spiegle’s, the contents (►f more than 186 pieces of baggage is being 
sold. This plunder represents only a very small percentage of baggage Illegally 
obtained by the Grays Harbor C<»mmercia1 Co. annually from the most nee<ly 
class of laboring men, ITm added value of this article \vns considerably 
greater to the owners, than the value of articles was taken from Spiegle’s. 

So the vital question after all is : Who are the robbers and who are the robbed? 


Within the last four yearx new factory and mill located in South Aberdeen 
(which joins CJosmopolls to the west) ; tJiis and the building of the 0. & W. Rail- 
road caused an increase in population and gave the town new life. No inde- 
pendent man who has the courage to .stand by his convictions would stay long 
in the employ of the company, and he would not be wanteil, either ; those who 
are here and work for the company for years are subdued and are afraid at 
any time to express their opinion contrary to the company; ami some of them 
have often betrayed the Interest of the towm, the best Interest of their wives and 
children, at the request of the company. 
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The mess-house policy of the compauy is detri mental to our Government 
system and society, through its discrimination against the men of family ; it la 
absolutely unnecessary. When men are hired they are given a nominal wage, 
which Includes board in the mess house. Should a man not desire to board at 
the company mess house he is allowed but $10 a month, and as gof)d board will 
cost approximately $20 per month the men are practically forced to accept the 
board at the mess house. About 500 men are now so compelletl to boanl at this 
place. Such coudition is not only a detriment to the men, but works a vital 
damage to the town lu general, as It makes it impossible for a man with family 
to accept employment under such conditions. This state of affairs works di- 
rectly against the rearing of families, which is the foundation of civilized gov- 
erument 

Another evil is the company stores. The town is incoriwratcd and has now a 
population of about 1,400. In this small town the company conducts live stores. 
If not directly then indirectly a pressure i.s brought to bear to make the com- 
pany employees deal in these stores. 

The coupons are (witldu the lust two years) Issued at intervals; when so 
issued It is between pay days instead of cash. These coui)ons are good in any 
of the company stores, but of course do not give the employee the same op- 
portunity to buy as in other stores. 

I could show next how the company prevents the growth of the town. On 
different occasions it has tried to prevent the location of mills even In South 
Aberdeen. The formei* manager of this company <lured and threatened Wm. 
Mack to build the Union Mill in South Aberdeen. Mr. Demlng, who located In 
South Aberdeen, was also threatened, and so statisl in tlie Aberdeen World. 
This indicates tlio absolute control of the public press hy the coiniiuny. 

Another illustrntion : Some years ago John J. Garney, otlitor of the Aberdeen 
Herald, approached me witli a proposition for me to put up $1,000 in cash, 
either in a bank or otherwise, but so lie couhl collect the money when he had 
accomplished his part. He would guarantee that in less tlian one year’s time 
he would make the Grays Harbor ( /onimercial (^>. abolish Us mess-houise sys- 
tem. As I did not have the sum of money n^piinHl, I saw others of Cosmopolls, 
who told me to take him up, as we could get the money all right. In the mean- 
time lliore appeared lu the Herald an item .something like thfs: “ If conditions 
lu Cosmojiolis are such as reportiMl— ami by all appearance they are so and 
even worse — tiien a most thorough investigation is an urgent need.” The day 
after t’oese lines appeared I saw an otticial of the Commercial Co. enter th’o 
office of J. J. Carney. Later on I called on Mr. Carney and notified him that wo 
were ready to enter Into his proposllloii. He told me then tlint he had changed 
his mind, and it was all off. Since then .1. .f, (Jarney has championed the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Co. in all Us doing.s. 

I could show where the leading banker of Aberdeen was brought to time by 
this company. The coiniiany, threatmiiiig to start a bank in Cosmopolis, 
cbaiigod his attitude. Before this time he had pul up money on dilTerent oc- 
easions to expose the wrongdoings of this comjiany. Kor instance, we wimt in 
together and bought shares in the Grays Harbor Lost, a labor pajier, wiiieli for 
a considerable time did gallant work for bettering the conditions and denounced 
the methods practiced by the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. This same pai^r 
has sinc-e been disowned by the labor unions for its change of front. 

I could show the active part taken by lids company in elections. In one of 
the recent school elections we foumi .50 illegal votes cast by mill employees who 
were urged to vote by the straw bosses of the company. The ctmipanv used to 
have absolute control of the town council and board of school directors. 

WAGES AND DEDUCTIONS FllOM WAGES. 

Wages paid by the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. consist of cash, coupons, 
and board. The general wage Is $26 ix*r month and boanl. There are, how- 
ever, many young men working for the company for $10 per month and board, 
or $10 per month and a bonus of $10 Instead of board. The men are hired by 
the month, but paid by the day. The t>ay day is supposed to be the first Sat- 
urday after the 10th of each month, but it frequently happens that it Is the 
second Saturday after the 10th. The wages are paid only to the last day of 
the preceding month. Between pay days, instead of cash, coupons have been 
paid, except where a man quits or Is diaebargeti, then the balance due him Is 
paid In cash. I have been informed that within the last two or three mouths 
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a limited amount of ^nsh is paid once in between pay days. Coupons are 
cashed by the saloons, but discounted 20 cents on the dollar. The saloons in 
turn use the coupons to pay their rent to the Commercial Co. This is one 
reason why the saloon element hohls with the Commercial Co. Another reason 
is tliat the saloon men of Cosmopolls rent from the Commercial Co., and in 
this way the company controls this element, three of the four saloons in town 
being located on property owned by the Commercial Co. 

Chief among the deductions is a charge of 50 cents per month, or any part 
thereof, for hospital fee. While this Is not on unreasonable deduction where a 
man works straight tlirough from month to month, but when a man has to pay 
60 cents for the last days of one month and 50 cents for the first day of the 
next month it becomes a gross injustice. It has been claimed that the Com- 
mercial Co. has had as high as 2,500 different men on their pay roll during 
one month. Tliree thousand is the stat(‘m(‘nt by their own timekeeper. From 
this it is apparent that each position has been tilled approximately live times, 
making each position pay liospital fee of .$2.50 for the month. The company 
engages the doctor and hospital by contract, and I believe the doctor and lios- 
pllal are both good, but I do not believe they receive all of the money collected 
for this purpose. 

Another deduction is made, as follow.^: When men arrive in Cosmopolis 
they are mot at the depot by the lodgingdiouse bosses, who take them to their 
lodging and who reciuire them to sign an oialer on the company for a week’s 
lodging. This order is then placed uith the company, and the deduction is 
^made from the wages accordingly. It is claimed by men coming to work for 
the Commercial Co. that this dcsluction is held out, even though the men do 
not remain at the lodging liouse tor the full period of a wcn k. On tlie other 
hand, a rooming-liouse boss told mo yesterday morning tiiat he lost more than 
$50 in the last year on men who slay only two or three days, as th'‘ company 
retains all of their own claims before they allow ulintever may l)e due tlie 
rooming house. 

In many instances a furllier deduction is mad(' from tlie first month's 
wages, as follows; Frequently men wUlumt fumls ap]>iying to ceidain of tlm 
employment agencies of Seattle or Fortland will he gi\en a slip entitling them 
to employment in tlie mill or camps of the Crays Harbor Commercial Co. and 
ticket entitling them to transportation lo Cosmoiiolis. Under arrangement with 
the Commercial Co. tlie regular employment agency charge for securing em- 
ployment. Tills, togetlier with the regular railroad fare, is then deducted 
from the wages of tlie employee, and the baggage of the employee is held by 
the Commercial Co, as security for the rej)a.Mneiit of tliese sums. In tlie event 
that tlie employee does nut wdsh to remain with the company until his wages 
are sufiloient to offset these various deductions the Imggage wall be retained 
and ultlmati'ly sold to pay the dilTereiico. The company now lias a large 
amount of baggage on hand. 


WORKlMi IlULUS. 

The ordinary working day of tlie einidojee of the (trays Ilaiiior (Juminercial 
Co. is a 10-hour day, and it is on the basis of a 10-hour day that tlie company 
pays the wages of .$2G a month and board. In (lie wintertime, however, it is 
frequently impossible to work more than nine hours during a day, and at such 
times a deduction is made from the wages of .$26 per month accordingly. It 
will readily be seen that such a system works a reduction, at the same time 
requiring the employee to pay for 1 day’s additional board in 10. In 10 days’ 
time, each nine hours, the man is credited with nine days’ labor, but is 
charged 60 cents extra for the one day’s board. On the other hand, in the 
summer time during the long days employees of the company are frequently 
worked what is termed five-quarter time; that is, 12^ hours per day. During 
this season, although the actual cash wage Is increased proportionately, no 
allc»\vance is made for the matter of board. And here again we see that this 
failure to make nllow^ance for board results in an advantage to the company, 
the company gaining ttie beneflt of one day’s board on each man for every four 
(lays of employment. The men receive less for overtime than for straight time. 

LIVING CONDITIONS — BOARD, ETC. 

The company owns four large rooming houses, w'hich are rented to individu- 
als, who in turn reut out rooms to the employees of tlie company. In one of 
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these rooming houses I have seen nine beds in one room mul five in another, 
rent $l to $2 a week. Otherwise the houses and rooms din not look bad, ex- 
cept the three old houses known as the Grays Harbor Lodging House, which 
have been run as one house. These should be condemned. The company also 
lins a large number of cabins, the average size of which is 12 J by 16i feet. 
They were cheaply constructed, with a partition wall dividing the cabin In two 
rooms, with two windows and one door. These cabins are rented at the rate 
of $3 per month, without furniture. At one place there are lo of these cabins 
on a piece of ground 50 by 120 feet. This plat is the rear end of some lots 
the front of which ore occupknl by a dwelling house belonging to the company. 
The 15 cabins stand 8 and 7 in line, facing each other, and divided by plank 
walk 14 f('et wide, the cabins being 2 f<‘et apart. The whole is surrounded by 
an S-foot high board fence, with a 4-f<K)t opening to the street. There is but 
one toilet for the 15 cabins and one hydrant to supply water, this hydrant being 
connected to a one-half inch service pipe. The cabins and the surroundings 
are extremely filthy. 

Tlie company also condu(*ts what is commonly known in this community as a 
mess house, wluTe tlie employees of the company are boarded, So far as tiie 
food furnished in this mess ho\ise is concm-ned, I bc'lieve there is now compara- 
tively little complaint. Under the former management vi'ry poor food was 
furnished, and Chiniimen were emidoyed ns cooks, and the whole place was 
uncleanly. Under the present management conditions surrounding the mess 
house have improved, and there is little complaint upon the character of the 
board fnrnisluMl. The objection of tlie people of Cosmopolls to the mess house 
is as an institution, and not because of tlio particular conditions surrounding 
tills particular mess house. My objection to the mess house as an institution 
is based upon tlie facts as hereinafter set fortli in my discussion under the head 
“ UlTect of conditions on the communit.\ 

CIIARACTEU OF KMIMOVKFS, 

All races are represented among Hie employers of the Uommercial C'o.. but at 
the present the predominant element appanuitly is (Croatian. At one time, a 
number of Hindus were employtMl but it was found that these men would not 
patronize the mess house of the company, and at tlio present time there are 
none of tliis nationality in Hie employ of tlie company. The large percentage 
of tlie employees of tlie company are sintrle men, because it is impossible for a 
family man to keep lii.s family on the wages recidved from the company. A 
great many of the einjiloyees of the company are young men, some of them 
mere boys. Comparatively few of the emi)Io.>(rs of the company are citizens 
of the United States. Of a population of about 1,100, Cosmopolis has a voting 
population of about 350. 

THKATMKXr OF EMPLOYEES IIY 1-OUEMKN, 

1 am not in position to furnisli any inrormalioii on this topic. 

REGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT AM) TENGTll OF WORKING SEASON. 

The company works regular liours and is very siddom slnit (Unvn. The per- 
sonnel, however, of the employees is continuously changing. It is generally 
understood that the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. keeps three crews in mo- 
tion — one coming to work, to take the places of men actually engaged In work, 
the crew which Is actually engaged In work, and the crew leaving the works 
whose places they have just taken. 

ilETHOD OF EMPLOYING WORKMEN. 

Nearly all employees secure their employment through employment agencies 
of Portland and Seattle, It is practically impossible for a man to secure work 
for this company unless he comes armed with a slip from an employment 
agency. The county ofBclals are, and for a number of years have been, besieged 
by workmen wlio have been sent to the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. by em- 
ployment agencies of Seattle or Portland with the promise of some particular 
position-— as timekeeper, electrician, foreman, or the like — these men pay for 
the job which they are told by the employment agencies they will get upon 
arriving at Cosmopolls, when. In fact, their sealed ticket from the employment 
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apfency calls for and they are offered jobs as common laborers in the yards 
of the company. It #ias been impossible to directly connect np the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Co. with these employeraent agencies, and the railroad com- 
pany which furnishes the transportation, but in a recent conversation with a 
former prosecuting attorney of Chehalis County, W. E. Campbell, I was ad- 
vised by Mr. Campbell that he, from his own experience and investigation, is 
convinced that there is a combination existing between the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Co. and these employment agencies before referred to and the railroad 
company, and that he would so testify if subprenaed before tids commission, 
also in regard to other informailon in his possession. The fact Is that the 
railroad company keeps the baggage and men nuist change their good clotiies 
for working clothes in tlm baggage room of the railroad company and is not 
allowed to remove baggage. 

AFFECT OK CONDITTONH ON THE COMMUNITY. 

As to tlie effect of comlitlons on the community, I would first refer to the 
increase in population which has come to the towns of Grays Harbor as shown 
by the United States census for 1900 and 1910. During those 10 years 
Hoquiam’s population increased from 2,008 to 8.171. The population of Aber- 
deen increasp<I from 3,747 to 13,000, wiule Cosmopolls, which is as favorably 
situated and should have shared in any prosperity coming to either of tiie 
oUier cities, shows an increase in population for tiiut period of 10 years of 
128, the popnlatiou being 1,004 In 1900 and 1,132 in 1910. At the time when 
the 1910 census wu.s taken three railroad camps were tmnporarily located 
within the city of Cosmopolls and these men were enumerated as inhabitants 
of this town, and during the same time — lOiX) to 1010 — the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Co. more than douliled its plant. The following open letter, which was 
jmblished in tlio Cosmo]K>lis Times May 22, 1013, over (h(‘ signature of Tlndolph 
Distler, gives in concise form some statistics showing the effect of conditions 
on the community : 

“The town of Cosmopolls, with a population l>etwwn 1,300 and 1,400 souls, 
has only 200 families and householders. (Tlouselutlders Include bachelors and 
widows without family.) 

“Eighty-eight heads of family own their home in Cosmopolls. 

“ The Grays Harl)or Commercial Co.’s plant is practically the only Industry 
in town and employs about 630 men. About 575 of these employees are board- 
ing in the company’s mess Ivouse. 

“ Only 60 heads of family are employe<l in or af)out the mills, planers, tank, 
box factory, otficcs, and stores of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., and only 
18 of these own their home In Cosmoixdis. 

“Tliiit the town of ('’osmoix)lis offers a most desirable place for residence is 
proven by the fact timt 48 families, ]H‘si(l(‘s many single men, live here who 
make their living in Aberdeen, this notwillistanding the higla^st sliv'ct-car fare 
known of. Of these, 23 own tlielr liome lu*re. 

“The remaining 92 heads of family ai*e engaged in lishlng, railroading, log- 
ging, hotels, store.s, etc. Forty-smen of tlu'se own their home in C’osmopolis. 

“ This condition is the result of di.'^erimination against the man of family and 
the mess-house poiii-y practiced by the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 

“ These statistics are the result of a <*ensus taken during the first week of 
March, 1913, by the deputy assessor,” 

Another effect on tiie community was made apparent at the time tlie witness 
and writer of the foregoing letter attemiiled to have the same published. No 
newspaper on Grays Hariior. except tlie labor p^iper, would publish this com- 
munication. The editor of tlie Cosmopolls Times finally agreetl to publish it 
under advertisement rates. 


McGILL EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

I quote here an excerpt from a letter written by the manager of an $18,000,000 
corporation. In whicii he rebukes the lo<*al Y. M. C. A. secretary for failing to 
perform the duties of a spy and strike breaker, and Illustrating what may be 
oxpecte<I, and Is expected, from any subsidized institution, religious or other- 
wise : 

“ I haxe been much dissatisfied.” the letter reaite, “ with the Y. M. C, A. 
ever since 74 men walked out from camp No. 1, on the 5th day of June. This 

<• 
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is the most men that have walked out of any other eamp iu llie country. In 
our camp No, 2, where there is no Y. M. C. A., not a umn went out. If tlie 
secretary had had the company’s interests at heart and betm onto his job lu‘ 
would have been close enough to the men to have prevente<l this walkout, or 
notified us of the existenc'e of I. W. W. organizers. Wlien tlie secretaries are 
at tlie camp and think they must simply toady to the men and let the' company 
go to hell does not appeal to me, and I have alKiut came to the decision that 
we can not nuike this thing satisfactory to the company the way it is running. 
Of course, if tlie company was not paying any of tlie hills It would be none of 
our business, but it is a liusint'ss proposition with us to see tliat we get value 
rei'oived for tlie money w’e spend.” 

These and like experiences convince we that an evangelism to reach these 
men must lie free from entangling alliances and independent as to support. 


McGIIX EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

RKeoHT or tiik Investigation Made on M \y 8, 1914. of the Snoqi'ai.me Ttjn- 
NKL AT Rockdale or West IOnd. 

I met Mr. Horrocks, the sujierintendent of the works, ami he had one of tin* 
men go through the tunnid with me and told me to talk with any of the men I 
wanted to. The tunnel at this (Mid is in 8,521 find. 1 went througli the tunnel 
to the Invader on the liigh line and back on the low liiu*. 1 found about 8 IncluN 
of water on the low' line. The tunnel iikmi tell me that llu\v would rather have 
that amount of water than to have the lloor dry, from a sanitary point of vuwv, 
as the w'atiT helps to kill the gas and k(*eps the air cool, also helps tlio niti(,*k- 
ers. I found more gas in this end of the tunnel Hum the east end, on ac- 
count of a gasoline motor that hauls the cars on the low' liru'. They have thre(‘ 
fans rtinniug in the tunnel, hut tliey don’t k(H^i> the air pure by any means. I 
took this matter up with the superinhuident, liut as th(‘ time is so short nov/ 
before the headers come tog<'ther (then tlu‘y will have jilenty of ventilation) 
that it would not pay to install a mwv s.\sl(>m at this time. 

I wxMit llirough tlio bunk bouses. Tlie company Jiave just built eight new 
bunk housi'S. They have sanitary st(X‘l bunks and are in very fair comlition. 
Tlie four old bunk houses wixe in a very unsanitary condition ; piles of dust and 
old socLs, hoots, and clothes under tlie bunks, I took Mr. Horrocks and showeil 
him the dust and rubbish. He said I was justified in making a ki(;k, and he 
culled the two janitors in aMd showTsl tluMii the dust and gave them strict orders 
to sweep the tloors and umUn* the hunks once a day and scrub the floors at least 
once a w'eok. The timekoi'iier is to make at least two in.siieclions a w'eek of 
each bunk lioiise and S(‘e that tlu^y are ki^it clean or lose hi.s job. There are 
bedbugs in all the old bunk houses. The iimn tel! me there are no lice around 
the camp. They are using disinfc'ctants around tlu* camp; also use chloride of 
lime in the closets; an incinerator in both camps, wlu're they burn all the 
garbage, sweepings from the bunk houses, old clothes, and boots. 

In talking witli the men some of them said the lunches w'ere no good that 
were sent into tlie tunn(‘l. I picked out several as the waiter was taking them 
in to the men, and I found each one contained the following: Six sandwiche.s— - 
three boiled beef, two ham, and one cheps(i — one piece pie, cookies, and doughnut, 
and hot colTee. I had three m(*al.s w'hlle I wa.s at thi.s place, and I think the 
food is above the average for railroad camps. Most of the men who complainfMl 
of ttie food are the ones that work in the tunnel, w'here they have to bi*eathe 
impure air and pow'der gas to some extent. 

The company employs about 425 men In this camp. There Is an average of 30 
men leaving every day and about that many coming in. I might say that most 
of them are the type of men that travel on the road a great deal of the time, 
and as soon as they get a f(*w dollars tlu^y want to move. The men pay from $1 
to $2.50 to the Wilms Labor Agency for the Jobs. They are given a pass to the 
tunnel. When they quit or get di.scharged they are given two checks. One is to 
pay railroad fare; the other covers balance due. Both checks are alike, except 
the amount. Nothing is deducted for the railroad fare from Seattle to tlu' 
tunnel. I talked with a number of men who had quit, and they all toKl the same 
story. Some of the men beat their way to Seattle and save the fare. 

The Chlcago-Mllwaukee Railroad are boring this tunnel by day work, and 
tltere Is no contract work, ex(?ept the C'ommissary. The Sullivan Contract Co., 
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of Seatll 0 »' liavo this contract on t>oOi ends of the tunnel. They charge J^5.25 
per week f<^ hoard. ^All men work ift the tunnel for $3 or less per day; get 
rubber boots furnished free. If you want to buy them they charge from $5.50 
to $7.50. Overalls and jumpers, $1.25 each. Tobacco and soft drinks at Seattle 
prlce.s. Sock.s, 20 per cent abow Seattle prices. In fact, all clothing sold in the 
commls.sary will average 20 per cent above Seattle prices. 

All the bunk houses have hot and cold water, steam heat, and plenty of win- 
dows, so the men can get fresh air if they so desire. I saw the men come in and 
lay down in their bunks all covered with mud, so you will see that it is a hard 
matter to keep them clean. A great deal depend.s on the men. There is plenty 
of water and two shower baths, if they want to use them. 

I am under the impro.ssion that conditions have improved since IMr. McGill 
wrote them up, and I thhdc my trip will do some good along the same line, Mr. 
llorrocks said he would welcome an lnve.stigation by the State or county (►fflcers 
any time they wanted to ccune, but not the Seattle bunch, as he did not think 
they were giving him a square deal. I recommended a few elianges around the 
machinery for safety, and he put a man to work making the elianges. 

I Inclose scale of wages. This applies to both ends of the tunnel ; also explains 
hoiius sy.stem. 

I met two young men who were going to work at Tloekdale as I went up on 
the train. I po.sted them what to look out for and keep a memorandum of facts 
as they found them and report when they come to Seattle. 

0. II. YouNCir:R, 

^iatc rudoi’if Impcclor. 


llECOUT OF IXVKSTIGATION M.\l)F 0\ MaY 7, If>14. (»F 'I IIF Sxcxp' AI.M IF TcVXFL, 
Ea.st Porta f. 

I wont in tin* tunnel on the Idgli line to the heading and hack to the portal on 
tlie low lino. I found from 4 to 10 inches of water on the low lino. All the men 
have to wear gum boots and sllekers who work baek of the heading. Tliere is 
(pilte a lot of water .seeping through the top of the tunnel, and tlie work is very 
disagreeable in several places. I talked with a nnmher of the men in the tunnel. 
Only two complained of the work and conditions in the tunnel. I next wont 
through the bunk houses. Tliere are three of them. One has all-steel sanitary 
hunk.s, the other two have wooden bunks, and they wore very dirty. The janitor 
only sweeps the alleyways and the high places. I called the foreman’s atten- 
tion to the dirt umlcr the hunks, and he called the janitor in and set him to 
work. I went through the kitchen. I found it in a sanitary condition, so far 
ns I could see. I also went through tlio dining room while nu'uls were being 
served. There was plenty of good and wholesome food. All hough some of the 
men told me that it was above the average on the day I was there. I had 
dinner with the men, and I was uiiahle to find any fault with the food. All 
the hunk houses ha\e steam heat and hot and cold water. Tliero are two shower 
baths in the power house for the use of th(‘ men if they desii-o to take a bayi. 
They employ about 225 men in this camp. All the men are hired thfough tlie 
\Yilms Labor Agency, 221 Oeeideiital Avenue, Seattle, except what men they 
can pick up on the road. I talked wKh a number of men who had quit work 
and were going back to Seattle, The sentiment of the majority of them was 
that they wanted to get hack to Seattle, and did not like the work in the tun- 
nel. I think the trouble is two-thirds of the men who go up to work in the tun- 
nel have never had any experience in tunnel work, and they don’t stay any 
longer than they have to. There is very little trouble witli gas in this end of 
the tunnel, for they are only in 3,512 feet. 

C. II. Younger, 

»S/r/ te Factory Jmpec\$r. 

Scale of AVages, Snoqttalmie Tunnel, AVkst End. 

TUNNEL, 

Heading: Shift bosses, 50 cents per hour plus bonus and a half; 12 hours 
per day. Machine runners, 45 cents per hour plus bonus ; work 6 hours on, 12 
hours otf, or 24 hours in three days. Machine heliiers, 35 cents per hour plus 
bonus ; \\ork 6 hour.s on, T2 hour.s off, or 24 hours in three days. Muckers, 30 
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cents per hour plus bonus; work 6 hours'^pn, 12 hours off, or 24 liotfrs in three 
days. Nippers, 30 cents per hour plus bonus; work 12 hours per day." Team- 
sters, $2.75 per 12-hour shift. 

BENCH. 

Shift bosses, 50 cents per hour ; work 10 hour.s per day. Machine runners, 30 
cents per hour; work 10 hours per day. Machine helpers, 28 cents per hour; 
work 10 hour.s per day. Muckers, 22J cents per hour; work 10 hours per day. 
Nippers, 25 cents i>er hour ; work 10 hours per day. 

Motor men (j^asoline locomotives), $4 i>er 12-hour sldft. Donkey engineers, 
80 cents per hour; work 12 hours. Brakemen, 25 cents per hour; work 12 
hours. Dump men, 25 cents per hour; work 12 hours. 

concretl: uork. 

Spaders, 27^ cents per l)our; work U hours. ShovehTS, 25 cents ix)r hour; 
work 11 lumrs. (jripmen, 221 c(Mits }K*r hour; work 11 hours. Cement men, 
outside, 25 C('nls per hour; work 11 hours. (Jruvel chute men, 25 cents per 
hour; work 11 hours. IlopixT men, 25 cents per hour; work 11 hours. Car- 
man, behnv mix('r, 25 cents per hour; work 11 liours. Engineer, 30 cents per 
liour; work 11 hours. Laborers, inside, 22i cents per hour; work 10 hours. 
Carpenter helpers, 25 cents i)er hour; work 10 hours. Laborers, outside, 20 
cents per hour; work 10 hours. Carpenters, 35 cents per hour; work 10 hours, 

oR\m.\u, on SIDE. 

Powder man, 25 cents per liour; work 10 hours. Laborers, 20 cents per liour; 
work 10 hours. Hammermen, 22§ cents per hour; work 10 hours. 

BONUS (lOU DKIMNG OF HEADING). 

For each man working in the heading bonus is ligured in 10-day periods 
from the date lie liires. The number of feet o\er 1(K) driven in each ix)riod is 
paid to him as an exti’a allowance, 1 foot counting as one hour. For example, a 
mucker working 30 days, or tlirough tliree lO-day periods, in whieli, say, 90, 
140, and 160 fe'ct of heading were driven, would get 30 c(‘ntsX8X30==$72; 
+40+60=100 liours bonus, at 30 cents=$30, or a total of $102. 

MEDICAL SEin ICE.S. 

A doctor is maintained at each end, with office near the portal. Have hos- 
pital arrangements witli Ihiciiic Ho.spital, Seattle, and in emergency with Dr. 
Kirby’s Hospital at Cle Eluni. Hospital deductions are made from men at the 
rate of 20 cents per day for tlie lirst five duj s tliat a man w'orks in each mouth, 
01 ^;;' a maximum charge of $1 per month. 

I’AYMENT or MEN. 

For steady men, pay day is 20th of the montii, covering previous month’.s 
w’ages. Men quitting or di.seliarged are paid in full, with hank clieck on Metro- 
politan Bank, Seattle. For convenience of all, a check for $1.75 Is Issued to 
each man going away who has that amount due him, and another check for the 
balance due him. Also for tlie man’s convenience in getting checks paid, on the 
back of each check issued tlie payee’s signature is taken and this signature is 
certified by paymaster, and the bank honors cliecks on a repetition of the 
sighai^re. Stamp used for this purpose is shown below\ 

AMOUNT EARNED TER MAN. 

Taking pay rolls for month of April, 1014, about 1,040 different men were 
carried on these rolls. Seven hundred and thlrty-elglit time checks for April 
time have been Issued, amounting to approximately $16,000, making an average 
“ stake ” of about $20 per man over and above his deduction. Besides the 783 
men paid off, pay rolls show the names of about 100 men who started to work, 
but worked only an hour or so, and left without having any money due them. 

p Engineer and S'nperintcndent. 

38819"— S. Doc. 4l|^64-l— vol 5 80 • 
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Rockdale, Wash., May 8, ICVf. 

COPY OE STAMP USED ON CHECKS. 

The undersigned signiiture of the payee is for identification, and not an in- 
dorsement of this che<‘k. 


(Idenllflcatlon signal lu-e i 

I certify that the above is the signature of the payee of this cliec-k. 

Aifcnt. 


STRONG EXHIBIT . NO. 1. 

Statement of Sydnet^ Strono, Pukkident f'ENTHAC (iouNcii. of Social Agencies, 

Seattle, from a Memorvndum of Questions Furnished dy the United 

StVTES COMMIKHION ON INDUSTRIAL IlEI.ATlONS, AT THE SEATTLE HEARING, 

At'gust 1:U 1014. 

The Seattle <!ouncii of Social Agencies was organizAsI in 1912. Mayor George 
F. Uotterill Imving Issued a call to 20(> r<i>r(*s(Mitative citizens to imH-t .fiine 24, 
1912. At the iiresent tlnx^ tiiere are ovtt 50 social agenoic^s in tlie organization, 
each agency being representisl liy from one to three delegates, serving for one 
year. 

Tlie agencies included in tlie council are as representative, us far ajiart ns the 
university, the seiiool hoard, tlie liiirary, the liealth di^partment, tlie Omimercial 
Club, the Central liUhor fiouncil, the Municiyial Tveagne, tlie Ministers’ Feiiera- 
tion, and others of similar eharactiT along with 20 or .so charity agencies. 

The purposes of tiie council are: First, the promotion of followsliip among ex- 
isting agencies, largely by means of a hilter understanding each of the other’s 
work and of the city as a whole: second, the promotion of social intelligence by 
serving as a bureau for the dis'seminatlon of ideas and metliods, by investiga- 
tion, and by exbibita and surveys: by tlie working out of a social progi'am fop 
the whole city, in harmony with which various agencies may develop; and by 
acquainting the public mind with social problems; third, the promotion of 
social efficiency by the prevention of unneci^.sary duplication of efforts, or the 
creation of unnecessary m‘w agencies; by acting on rc'qiu'st in the ca])acity of 
adviser in matters pertaining to a single agency, or to several agencies in their 
relation to each other; by assisiiug the public authorities in adopting social 
measures that may l>e for tlu‘ juiblic good; by assisting In the initiation of 
new work as emergency may demand. 

In general, tlie council proposes, in view of the rapid development of in- 
dustries and the centralizing of populations that are imminent, to help work out 
that larger iiitelligiMici' and etficiency both as to plans and as to details whieh 
will enalile tliis city of tlie Nortliwest to meet its own problems in a broadly 
constructive and adequate way. 

The theory of the coiiju'ii is tlial all wholesome agencie.s in the community 
have a point of social contact witli each other; that this point of contact is 
the place to look for community prosperity, and that the final test of any 
agency is Its social efficiency. 

The work of the council has thus far lieen newssarily slow. It has, how- 
ever, already doi>e inustimahle gocal in bringing togelher representativee of 
all sects and sections of the community. It has done two or three large pieces 
of social service, a.s for example, in the caring for the National Confereq,ce of 
Charities and Correction in 1913. and in carrying through a big child welfare 
exhibit in 1914, whicli was attemieil by r»0,(KX> piniple. It has been useil as the 
instrument for organizing a commission on unemployment, and in December, 
1918, and January. 1914. is instituted a conference on Immigration, while in 
January, 1913, it held a prelegislative institne for the purpose of discussion of 
propos^ social legislation to come befoi'e the biennial State legislature. 

Tlie council constitutes a splendid instrument to be used for conciliation and 
arbitration in Industrial strife — Init as yet these waters have not been ventured 
uixm. 
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STRONG EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

The Industeiaj- Situation with llKiiARo to the Japanese. 

Number of Japanese in the State of WaHhingion. 


1912 (.Tune) : 

Male 8,507 

Female 2, 044 

Total 10, 551 


NiDubn of Japanese in the citg of Seattle. 

fl'ho statistics madi' by tlic .Tapancse Association, Seattle,] 

Total. 


I 5, 020 


BtisiiH'ss : 

Laborers (sUilled and tmskined). 1, 2(M) 

Farmei’s and gardeiuo's 1, OOt) 

Students 350 

I'rofessioiial and business men 030 

Mis('ellaneous 870 


Total (males) 4,050 


Relijiious eonneetion: 3 Fhristiflu ehurcbes and .3 missions, 1 Ituddbist teiii' 
pie, 2 (Jlirislian women homes 





I Male 

! Female. 

Man 10(1 ... . 



. . ' 1,020 

soo 

Single 



; a,o;to 

1 

no 


,1 A pan KSE 1 .M yi 1 OK VTION . 

Consulate General of Japan, 

San hiuiwiseo, Cal., January, 1911. 

Tl)e following fisurt's prepared Ity this eonsubite general from statistics 
received from tlie foreign otlice of the Japanese (Government show the tendency 
of tlie movement of Japanese to and Irom tlie continent of the United States 
during the calendar years 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911. 


Pei)arture8 from Japan for Arrivals in Japan from th« 
the LI lilted States United States. 


iftar 

Non- 

laborers 

Laborers 

' 1 laborers. 

Laborers. 

Total 

1908 1 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Total 

2,304 
1,2.'>4 1 
2,098 
1,907 

l,.'i22 

6.‘.» 

924 

1,9,'»3 

1 

3, 820 i .307 

1,913 1 290 

3,022 278 

3,920 1 322 

6,186 
4,248 
4,823 
6,606 1 

6,493 
4,638 
5 , 101 
6,927 

7,628 1 

6,068 1 

12,681 j 1,197 

19, 862 j 

21,069 

Year. 

Laborers 
departed from 
Japan for 
the United 
States. 

I Laborers i 
arrived In 
Japan from 
the United 
States. 

a 

Excess 
rrivals in 
Japan. 

1908 

1909 

mo 

mi 

1,522 

659 

924 

i,9:*3 

5, 186 
4, 248 
4,823 
5,605 

3,664 

3,589 

3,899 

Total • 

i ' 

5,058 

19,862 

14,804 
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In other words, during the past four years there has bet'n a decrease of 
11,152 Japanese laborers In the population of the United States. The dls- 
tinction lad ween laborers and nouluborei-s is matle from data gathered In 
Japan at the time passports are issue^l. In the case of Japanese returning 
from abroad, an arbitrary distinction is based upon the passenger lists of 
vessels. Saloon passengers are classed as nonlaborers, all others as laborers. 
This method never far varies from the truth. 

Concerning the accuracy of the foregoing llgures, it may not be amiss to 
quote from the last annual report of the Commissioner of Immigration to the 
Secretary of Commerce ujid Labor of the United States for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1910, Under the head of Japanese Immigration, he says, page 
125: 

“ It is both interesting and gratifying to observe how nearly the figures 
covering departures frtnn Japan, kept by the .Japanese officials, agree with 
those kept by the otfiduIS of the bureau, tlu* difference being too slight to call 
for lairticular notice.” 

CONC’LrStONS Allot T 'I HE .lACAMCSE. 

1. IMust deal with them on the basis of (^quality. 

2. QueKStion of asslmllability : 

Have shown cajiacity to altsorb others’ ideas and institutions. 

Open minded. 

Ownership of public utilities obtains in .Japan. 

Seattle — do not tend to segregation. 

Domocratie. 

3. Labor problem: 

Japanese not cheap mtat; do displace, but make places. 

Do not, as rule, underbid Amm-icaii labor. 

Wages on coast have not been brought down. 

Wages advanced In those occupations in which Japanese engage — Saw- 
mlll.s, shingle mills, railroads. 

4. As an immigrant: 

Uurehase 89 iht cent of material used in living rwiuiremeiits. 

About 80,000 In United States. 

Fewer than four years ago. 

Scattered over the country, although bulk In Califoinia, Washington, 
and Oregon. 

Majority farmers. 

Professional, large percentage, next to Uennans. 

Amount of iiioiu'y, per capita, next to Knglisli and Cermiins, 

Ninety-seven iier cent fnmi 14 to 41. 

Educational test— smallest rate of illlteraey. 

The Japanese of Seattle show distinct but courteous effort to enter into 
American life. Their merchants join the commercial bodies, subscribe to all 
civic affairs, and go wherever welcome. The Japanese Christian churches in 
Seattle are prompt to do their part and tlie pastors modestly but faithfully 
do their share, iudec'd, the majority of the local Japanese would prefer not 
to build up distinctly Japanese Christian churches, but to scatter in the 
various American eliurches of the city, but they receive little encouragement. 

The Japanese meet every ov(‘rtnre looking toward friendly relations witli 
promptness. Where there Is a want of assimilation, it is usually not their 
fault. Their children are in the public schools; they ‘‘rally round” the Stars 
and Stripes; they adopt as many American Ideas and customs as permitted; 
they learn English, study American lilstory; are acquainted with Longfellow, 
Emerson, Washington, and Lincoln, and understand and appreciate the Ameri- 
can spirit 

But can the Japanese be worked into our democracy? Assuming that they 
are a noble people, that in certain forms of art, in ability to organize to the 
I>olnt of minute details, in courte.sy, cleaulinesa, and family discipline they 
are our sui)€rlors — after all, can they, being orientals, be worked Into our 
scheme of life? Let me in answer mention a few things. 

They reveal many democratic ideas ; they have the open mind, which is funda- 
mental to democracy. They stand for the “ open door ” in international politics 
quite as much as America. In their village and town life there is a good- 
natured fellowship between all classes. I Avas imprefsed on the steamers by 
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the comradeship shown between officers and sailors, I am informed tliat the 
same is true in the army and navy. The students in the universities of .Japan 
purposely dress in simple attire to show their disregard for external wealth. 
In fact, with the majority of the Japanese, money is a secondary consideration. 

Japan is socialistic in point of Government ownership of public utilities. 
Even Bernard Shaw is nearly jsatisfied with the extent to which Japan has car- 
ried Government ownership. Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard, says “ socialism is 
realized in Japan.” If the .Japanese in America W(‘re allowed a voice and a 
vote they would be found almost solid in favor of our democratic movements, 
such as the governmental ownership of railways, of lighting and heating enter- 
jirises, of forests, of mines, of telegrnplis, of telephones — for tliese things have 
been done In Japan for years. The Japanese Government is a kind of benevo- 
lent socialism. 

It is in the lalior world, however, that the greatest concern is felt by Amer- 
icans. Can the Japanese be worked into our indn.strial scheme of things? It 
must 1)0 said at the outset that tlie labor \\orl<l of .lapan Is quite different from 
ours. Wages are one-fifth what they are here ; liours of work are longer ; women 
are employed by the thousands; chihl labor is common. Labor is not organized 
as with us. Conditions, however, are rapidly changing, and for the better. 
Tliere are many “model factories” in Japan. 

When we turn to the Jap.anese in America, they do miicli work, for example, 
in farming that ^^ould be done by no one else; also, they are rather keen on 
securing good ^\nges. Those Jai)anese I have known are goo<i buyers, good 
livers, and not inclined to lower wages. If the Japanese were permitted to join 
the ranks of organized labor, I have the conviction that low^ering of the stand- 
ards of living or wages could not Ix' charged against them. My advice to 
organized labor is to invite them to join their ranks, for among them would 
be found some of the ablest champions of the causes dear to the unions. 

The solution of the “Japanese proi)lem” will be found In our according to 
.lapan full recognition; to treat with her on the basis of friendship and 
equality ; to grant to her people who are in our borders the same privileges we 
grant to the people of the favored nations, as to the English and Germans. 
This is the way Japan treats Americans who come to her shores If at any 
time tt seems to our Nation that too many Japanese arc coming, a “ gentleman’s 
agreement” will rectify the situation. But the Japanese wlio are here should 
be treated as are those from other favored lands. To do otherwise will be 
unfair to a noble people and a source of pormaiieut irritation and danger. 


HIGDAY EXHIBIT. 


iNITlATltK MkASURE No. 9. 

AN .\rT To enconrai^e Indiistiial safety and relating to treatment of workers injured In 
extra hazardous employinenf, lixinu peeuniarv liability therefor, providlnx for arbitra- 
tion of disputes, prohibiting certain d' ductlons from wages, and imposing duties on the 
industrial Insurance department, 

t Submitted by State Federation of Labor. Farmers' Fnlon, State Grange, and Direct Legis- 
lation League.] 


ARGUMENT. 

Initiative mea.siiro No. D—the “ first-aid ” bill — deserve.s the approval of citi- 
zens of the State for the following reasons, among others : 

1. General purpose : The bill was drafted to accorapll.sh three primary objects : 
(1) Stimulate the prevention of wmrk accidents, (2) assure Injured men speedy 
and certain medical care, (3) abolish the coercive “hospital-fee” system and 
place employees’ sickness funds under State supervision. 

2. Limited to extrahaz^irdous trades. The bill applies only to extrahazard- 
ous trades, and fills the gap left by the legislature of 1911, when the first-aid 
provision, so-called, was stricken from the workmen’s-compensatlon act. That 
law as passed left the workman to pay his own medical bills. It also prohibited 
the injured workman from suing his employer, even where his medical care 
costs far more than he is awarded from the State accident fund. This is tme 
even in cases where injury from inexcusable negligence of the employer or his 
agents would have resufted in jury verdicts of $5,000 or $10,000 under the' 
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coiiiiiioii l«w. Employers in dant'erouH trades are tlius absolutely insured 
against litigation; the workman gets only wdiat the State gives him. 

Hrietly the present bill Imposes upon the employer the duty of payiug for 
the doetering and medicines needed wdmn the men whom he employs for his 
own protit get hurt in his service. Where the surgical or hospital expenses 
ex('(‘ed .$100 the State then stei)s in and pays the excess out of the collective 
accident fund. 

3. “ Safety first.” The key idea of this hill is : An act to encourage industrial 
safety. 

To aehieve greater salVty in <langerous occupations is progress; to pay 
compensation after a preventive injiiry is mere apology. Any act of organizcKl 
so(*it*ty w'hich measurably reduces the sum total of human agony from in- 
dustrial aecidents— with their waste of Imman w'orking power and the driving 
from home of women and children unfitted for breadwinning — deserves the 
vigorous support of every (‘itizen. 

Fifty per cent of work ac<‘i<lents are preventable, “Safety first” has la^- 
eome a slogan througlioat the Nation Safeguards on dangerous madiines 
are only a first step. Undue spe(Mliug of men, needless Utter at the plant, bad 
light, unwarned green bands, defective apparatus, unconsiderate forcanen — 
preventaiile accidents res\iU largely from such causes wliich are wnaaigly 
classlfi(‘d ns trade risks. It is in the powiu* of the employer to stop injurUs 
from such things; ami generally at slight exfumse and with e(|ual output. 
A lialf dozen Stat<‘ factory inspwtors can n<»t be held responsible for the 
safety of 160.000 men in our e\'trai>azard<»us trad<‘s 

Tlie i)oss who se(\s Ids accidents in his hnlanci' sluM't, surely, automatically, 
\v!l! get his .scientific mau.Mgt'ment i«leas to Avoricing and prevent accidents. 

The small employer is not going to he put (uit of business by a $9 or a 
$90 doctor hill; the lug business manager can’t shift it onto his men as 
now and dec-eive his stockholders l*\>hUc opinion will know just where to 
put its thumb from reports requirfsl tind published. And the thoughtful, 
humane employer wdll fiiul that he is assessed fewer compulsory insurance 
premiums by the State to pay compensation for the maimings caused by his 
slave-driver competitor Avho n'gards imai as merely something to exploit. 

4. Remedies a cruel injustice. M<m who work with their hands ore now 
carrying twxethirds of the financial burden of wr)rk-accidents in Washington, 
and the employers only one-third. This is proven incontrovortably by cold 
statistics. Sw the 1913 report of the industrial Insurance commission, page 
101. And on top of this is the physical suffering and the want and w'orry 
l)asse(l on to the family where there are dependents. 

Each year Ifi.OOO serious industrial accidimts occur in the State Tu 1.503 
('ases, wiiere the data was complete, the results were: 

Total amount of usages le^^t . $107,296.67 

Cost of mfHlica! treatment 36,206.80 


Total financial loss to w'orkmen 143, 503. 47 

State’s aw’ards (cost to emjdoyers) 47,164.20 

5. Btings Waslungton up to stnndani Tla^ spirit of the age insists that 
industry shall bear the cost of its accidents. Twenty-tive American States 
have passed workmen’s compensation acts and the employer is obligHl to pay 
for medical attendance for injured men as well as the definite money damage 
laid down by Uuv. Washington is almost alone in compelling the workmen 
to pay the treatment cost. 

“ With a few exceptions,” reports a notable commission of the National 
Civic Federation, “ the States re(iuire that the employer, in addition to the 
compensation, .shall pay the medical bills of the Injured workmen, with cer- 
tain restrictions. Outside of the State of Washington, the commission found 
no sentiment opposed to this requirement. It being generally conceded that the 
workman Is not only entitled to medical treatement in addition to his com- 
pensation, but that it is to the Interest of the employer and society to see that 
he received it, thereby to minimize the extent of the disability.” 

What is right In California, Oregon, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts, is also right In Washington. 

6. Abolishes the vicious hospital ticket system. Certain organized employers, 
acting through the anonymous Stop-Look-Listen League, are bitterly opposing 
the standj^izing of wdmt humane hirers of men do as plain Christian duty. 
These men say, “ We already take care of our injured men.” But they mean 
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Un>>- have given some contract doctor the cori)orut ion’s frai\chLse of treating 
its men and are deducting the dollars every month from the pay enveloi>e of 
each of their laborers as a “ hospital fee ” to pay hiiu» notwithstanding tlie 
often poor quality of his slapdash services. This bill will compel the contract 
doctors to meet professional competition on their merits, to the benefit of suffer- 
ing workmen. 

One hundred and sixty, thousand workmen are covered by the comiiensatiou 
act. About 57.r) per cent, or 90,000 men, are under the l)enevoient compulsion 
of tlie dHluctlon-from-wage, pay-in-advance Installment system of putting up 
the medical cost of treating accideut.s. This means the workmen are putting ui) 
$l,fKX>,(Xio a >e}ir for “ hospital fees.” This Is collected l)y the companies, not tlie 
Stjite — an iinofllcial, unau{liicd ‘‘accident fund.” Thus they maintain the ” lu>s- 
pitals ” out of lht‘ir onn is)ckets — us tlie price of their jobs. Tlie employers last 
year were assessed $1,000,000 by tlie Slate to pay tlie fixed damages for the kill- 
ings and injuries in the dangerous trades. Nearly 15.000 awards were made by 
the State accident hoard, Tiie average cost of medical treatment was $‘25, a 
total of about $375,000. Will anyone be convlnceil that sickness of employes 
(family ills and cliroiilc disorders are not treated on “hospital ticket”) ab- 
sorbed tlie $(525,000 balance of the mmi’s money? 

7. Jlesponsibility for immediate medical care. When a man is liurt outside 
of the big mills, logging camps, or construction gangs, where tlie “ liospital fe*‘ ” 
is held out, no one is legally responsible for his prompt and efiicient treatment. 
If he is pmmiless, the bosiiltul or cai»a])le doctor doesn’t want the case. The 
Stale jia^s no surgical, nursing, or otlicr liills. The boss doesn’t entliuse over 
guaranti'eing tliem. ('liarlty is thus called uima. Initiative hill No. 9 will 
cliuiige tills indefensible system. 

The governor’s commission of 191d-ii which framed the workmen’s compen- 
sation act put a first-aid fund Into (he bill, hut the lumlK‘r barons aud other 
big business dictators killed the provision in the legislature, leaving a one- 
legged law. In 1912-13 the majority of tlie industrial insurance commission, in 
Its first annual rejiort, after operating tli»‘ law a year and a half, recommended 
substantially tliis initiative bill. (}o\. lla.s, tlie Progressive Party platform, and 
organized lalior all urged first aid, but the legislature again smothered it. The 
State federation of lalior, the funm'rs’ grange, and tlie Direct Ivegislatioii 
League now appeal direct to the people for tiie relief aud justice long denied. 


PAULY EXHIBIT. 

OoMMlTTbE UKPOUT. 

To the chairman and members of the citizens' unemployment committee: 

Your committee, apiiointod on March 28, 1014. consisting of J. B. Powles, 
chairman; Dr. J. E. Crichton, Prof. A. Bergluiid, E. B. Ault, C. K. Bliss, and 
W. D. Lane for the purpose of investigating conditions of unemployment in this 
city and making recommendations, beg leave to report as follows : 

Your committee first investigated the instil ution known as the “Hotel de 
Gink.” This institution was first established by Mr. Jeff Davis, president of the 
International Itinerant Workers' Union, and is now under the management of 
Mr. Henry Pauly. “ Itinerant workers ” are commonly known ns “ hoboes.” 
The “hobo” should not be confused with the “tramp” or “yegg.” He is au 
Itinerant workman, and plays a necessary part In our industrial system. These 
men occupy a jiortlon of the building formerly occupied by the Providence Hos- 
pital, The rent, amounting to $55 a month, is paid by the central labor council ; 
otherwise the Institution is self-supporting. The men have taken several con- 
tracts for clearing land and have recommendations from those for whom they 
have worked. They have purchased a stump puller, at a cost of $300, and other 
machinery for the clearing of land, and are anxious to obtain contracts for that 
kind of work. Men doing this work liave slept in the open while on the job. 
Vegetables for the “ hotel ” have been obtained by working at sorting and 
taking the seconds for pay. Certain restaurants have also donated food not 
suitable for their use. Fuel has been carried from razed buildings, where It 
could be obtained for taking away. 

The institution has lodged and fqd 2,250 men, at a cost of $765.20. Seventy 
thousand meals have been furnished. Each member who gets work Is required 
to contribute to Its support. An accurate set of books is kept showing all money .s 
received and disbursed. » At the present time about 106 men are being cared for, 
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Strict sanitary rules have been established. A man on entering Is required 
to have his clothing “ dry steamed/' and to take a bath. The building is kept 
dean and habits of personal cleanlines.s enforced. 

Strict discipline is maintained. A “court’' has been established, before 
whom offenders against the rules and good order of the institution are brought. 
If found guilty, they are disciplined or expelled. The men are nearly all 
American citizens. No Incendiary or revolutionary progaganda is tolerateil, and 
obedience to the law is inculcated. The building is decorated with the Ameri- 
can flag. Cooperation and self-help arc the basic principles of the Institution. 

We Interviewed Hf'rgt. Uyan, of the police force, wlio corroborated the fore- 
going statements, lie stated that at the time he was stationed there he had 
never been called upon to interfere in the interest of good order. No stolen 
property was discovered in the building. Upon entering every man is given 
a number and a record kept of every night that he is in, which must be before 
10.30 in the evening. We believe that the institution is conducted along right 
lines and is worthy of support. The owners of the building have given notice 
that no more rent will be accepted after April 25. The men have another 
building in view, which they hope to be able to obtain. They believe that 
their institution could be phn-ed upon a completely s(‘1f-supportlng basis. They 
desire the moral support of the people in these efforts. 

Your committee next visited the Brotherhood League, which is in charge 
of Mr. Martin. One hundred and fifty men were found there. The league 
furnishes cot beds in a fairly well-ventilated upstairs room for 10 cents for 
those who are able to pay : others sleep on the floor downstairs, where the 
ventilation is insuflicient. We saw a numlxu' of men wrapping their feet and 
legs in newsput)ers, presumably to keep warm. It was the opinion of Mr. 
Martin that 75 jier cent of these men woul<l work if tlio opportunity were 
afforded. Ho thought that most of them would lie out within a month, many 
having already left. This institution is maintained hy private contributions. 

Several cases of extreme necessity among our own citizens have come to 
your committee’s knowledge. At one meeting we u(‘re visite<l liy a committee 
of four, representing, as they said, 125 married men of the city w’ho are out of 
work, some of whom are in great need. About 40 of these men were In waiting 
on the outside. They impressed your coinmitteo as being worthy and ex- 
tremely anxious to find work. We also interviewed a millman, who gave us 
his experience in the employment of hd)or. He thought it unwise for the 
newspapers to publish that men would be furuislu'd work lu're, for the reason 
that it creates a false Impression as to the certainty of getting work and the 
wages to be paid, and so causes an influx of men to the city. 

Scarcity of employment is not peculiar to Seattle. It is a local manifesta- 
tion of a condition quite general. We are Informed that conditions are worse 
here than in previous years. Some of the local men told us that they had 
never found it impossible to obtain work before. 

Your committee recommends that the gtMieral committee be made permanent, 
at least until there shall be a board of public welfare or some public body 
which can can take charge of the work. We believe that such a body is 
necessary— one which will have the time ami facilities for Investigation and 
for securing work, which tins committee does not possess. We recommend 
that an appeal be made to the citizens of Seattle to provide work for those 
worthy and most in need. We believe tliat many of our people, if they saw 
and understood the need as your comniitteii has been brought to see it, would 
be willing to provide temporary employment. To do this It will be necessary 
that some place be provided to act as a clearing house, where applications 
for laborers might be made and where clothing might be sent for distribution. 
Itinerant workers are preparwl to clear land if work of that kind can be pro- 
cured for them. We believe that they should receive our moral support and such 
practical assistance as possible in their effort to e.stablish a home for the itin- 
erant worker. 

Similar conditions in the future should be anticipated. If possible, a certain 
amount of public work should be reserved to be done during times of Industrial 
depression. Care, however, should be taken in the kind of publicity given to 
our efforts to provide work for the unemployed. In our opinion, the general 
committee should do everything possible to relieve the present situation, and 
particularly should give attention to the prevention of similar conditions in 

submitted. 


the future. 
Respectfully 


Chairman, 
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LETTERS IN RE TESTIMONY OF DR. THERESA S. McMAHON. 

The following letters were filed by the Association of Pacific Fisheries In 
rcfiai-d to the testimony of Dr. Theresa S. MclSIahon, and were ordered to be 
made a part of the commission’s record : 


Blaine, Wash., Augufit lA, JUI'f. 

Association of Pacific Fishetites, 

^cattle, Wash. 

CJf.ntlemkn; Our attention has been called during the past few days to 
articles in the dally pres.s seriously rellectlng upon the salmon canneries of this 
State, and purporting to be evidence of Dr. Th(‘resa IdcMahon before the Fed- 
eral Industrial Commission, which are so grossly unfair, unjust, false, and 
malicious that, if allow’ed to stand without protest, may be accepted us truth 
by the public and the commission. 

Referring first to the Chinese contract, the old method of contracting for 
processing the pack at a fixed sum iier case is no longer in vogue. A small 
force of orientals is employed during the entire season, and for this force a 
memorandum contract is made guaranteeing the wage, the length of time of 
employment, the hours of work, overtime, etc. Eleven hours is the extreme 
length of a day’s work, and is only executed during a few days of the season 
when delay WTUild be injurious to the pack. The usual hours for labor in our 
cannery is from 7 a. m. to (i p. m., wdth an allowance of one hour at noon for 
dinner. All labor over 11 hours is paid overtime, but it is seldom extra hours 
are necessary. 

During tlie rush season, rarely extending more than three or four weeks for 
th(' Sockeye pack, extra labor is employed, which Is paid by hourly wage. 

t^anitaiion . — The cannery operated by this company has one main longitu- 
dinal and 11 transverse sewers, which are daily flushed, and when the can- 
nery is in active operation a stream of wmter Is pumped through and con- 
tinued all night. AH machines in use are cleaiUMl off by steam under 100 pounds 
pressure at noon and also at the end of the day’s work, after which they are 
washed off by a stream of water from a steam pump and the whole cannery and 
fish house floor washed off and squeegeed down. Salt in abundance is then 
liheraliy sprinkled over the tables and floors, and the cannery is thus kept 
perfectly sweet and clean. We have sanitary drinking fountains at either 
end of the cannery, washing troughs and basins supplied with water from 
faucets for the employees, and in a separate ami secluded building near the 
cannery, in a location not traversed by any male employees, is a rest room 
and toilet for the female einiiloyees. The toilets for the males are at a far dis- 
tant point and entirely separated from the cannery. 

Some women are employed at present during the packing season, a few at 
Hglit work, such as attending the weighing machines, etc., who are paid 25 cents 
per hour, but the main body are employed in the p.acklng. This work is paid 
for at a stipulated sum per case, and it is not unusual for a fiist worker to earn 
$5 per day — indeed, on different occasions several of our girls made $5.80 a day. 

Some of these girls live In tlie adjoining town and come and go morning and 
evening, bringing their lunch with them; others live in neighboring districts, 
and for these w’e have provided the following living accommodations: Situated 
on the Gulf of Georgia side of our property and bordering the high-water mark 
on the bathing beach, we have three cottages or bungalows and one mess house, 
all painted white. The cottages are divided Into tive rooms with a central room 
supplied with a kitchen range, table, shelves, etc., for those who desire to cook 
their own food. Each room has a doorway leading to the central space as well 
us a separate doorw’ay leading outside. We supply good iron beds, mattresses, 
and chairs, five for each room, but there are never more than three, or at most 
four, persons in any one room. The cottages are all connected with wide plat- 
forms, and outside of each one is a suitable place for wm.shing supplied with run- 
ning water. All are electric lighted. 

The mess house is a long building containing a mess room arranged with 
tables covered with white oilcloth, benches, etc., sufficiently large to accommo- 
date 100 people If necessary ; adjoining it is a large airy kitchen with a hotel 
range, extra-size hot-water boiler, sink, and other accessories for a well-ap- 
pointed kitchen, and leading from It is a large pantry and a cook’s room. 
Outside the kitchen is a covered porch having on one side a modern bathroom 
and separate from it stationary w^ash tubs, both with hot and cold water, and 
on the other side a modern toilet. 
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AN'»‘ supply a ctK)k and halper, all kltcluMi and conking utensils, all mess fur- 
niture, heat, and electric light. 

The mess pays only for the actual fo<Kl furnished which is ordered by the 
c<H)k or one of the matrons who attend to the good order and wants of the 
feriiale employees. Under this arraiigemeitt the cost has never been more than 
10 cents per meal or 30 ciuits i)er day for board and room. Frequent inquir- 
ies as to whether tlie girls were obtaining plenty of wholesome food invariably 
received the reply from cook and matrons that not one singe complaint hH<l l)eea 
made during the season, and that all were fully satisfied with the conditions. 

The writer was here during the entire season and on several occasions iii- 
si>ected the quurt(*rs for the imrpo.se of ascertaining their condition and to learn 
if anything could be added that would lim)rove tliem and add to the comfort 
and welfare of those living in them. He invariably found them neat and clean 
and never once heard one complaint. 

The girls euiplu.ved come from tlu' best of families in this section of the 
country and are jiresided over hi two experienced matrons. The wu'lter has 
swu these girls daily at work and at play and can hastily that nowhere amongst 
tlie high or low' can girls he foiuul who are neater, cleaner, or more orderly 
than tiiose employed at this cannery, 'to relleet upon the morals of these girls 
Is a malicious oulragi' which should receive the condemnation of every well- 
thinking person. 

It is a dillicult matter to set foitli m a letter lh<‘ conditions prevailing here, 
and it is only by actually seeing tlie work that a proper understanding can he 
had. 

We w'ould, therefore, ask that llu‘ commission visit us and Inspect our can- 
nery and surroundings at any time, nay more, we will pay for any reasonable 
expense incurred by this commission in making us a visit, in order that the 
members may ascertain for themselves the tru(‘ conditions and know, if tin* 
press reports are correct, wdiat malicious and false evidence lias been presmited. 

Yours, very truly, 


Ai-aska Packcth Association. 
Jkitu F Moskr, 

(ienci al Huijerintcndcnt. 


Ai'Ex Fi.sh Co., 

AnacortvH, Wash., Augtist 20, J91^. 

Association of Pacific Fishermen, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Gkntt.emen : Our attention has been called recently to a number of articles 
which have appeared in some of our dally papers, purporting to he the evidence 
of one Dr, Theresa McMahon before the F>deral Industrial Commission. 

After rending these articles over carefully we feel that it Is our duty to 
ourselves, to the industry w'e represent, and to the con.sumlng public to 
emphatically contradict the statements made by Dr. McMahon as being abso- 
lutely untrue, unjust, and of a most malicious character; so much so that we 
do not believe that the commission will give it very much credence. However, 
we wish to be placed on record in the matter. 

As regards to hours of labor, there is not a semblance of truth in the state- 
ment made, and we are paying the highest wages of any industry on the coast, 
and our employees are from some of the finest families in the town. Our 
female employees are practically all hand fillers, who make as high as $6.50 
to $7 per day of 10 hours, never working more than that time and usually only 
7 or 8 hours per day. 

We earnestly request that the commission, either as a whole or that they 
selec't some member, visit our plant and make an investigation for them- 
selves. We have always endeavoreil to conduct our business In the most 
sanitary and up-to-date manner. We .should like to have you insist that the 
commission visit us, as w^e invite Inspection at all times. 

Very truly, yours, 


Lee H. Wakefield, President. 
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F, C. Karnes Co. (Inc.), 
Fortlfuid, Orcg., August 2’f, 19 1 'i. 

A 880 ('iation of Pacific Fisheries, 

Svafilc, Wash. 

Gentlemen : I have just been reading a notice that was published in tlu‘ 
Seattle “ P. I.” on August 12, which I would like to call your attention to, as I 
consider it very unjust. It does not speak the truth in regard to employees in 
any of the canneries that I have ever visited and especially In our plant, and if 
allowed to stand without protest may be accepted as truth by the public and tlu‘ 
commission. 

Referring to Chinese contracts, that is an old method that was adopted years 
ago and now is no longer in vogue. The small force of orientals employed dur> 
ing the season are guaranteed for a certain period of time, or a certain numlier 
of months’ work. I’he hours for work covered by these contracts are 11, and 
all o\er 11 hours is oonsidiTcd overtime, and emi>loyees are paid an agreed price 
for overtime. This is only ilone during extreme rusli times. Tlie usual hours 
for labor in our cannery is from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m., with an allowance of one hour 
for dinner. The rush season does not gencmally exceed over thri'e or four we(‘ks. 

All machima-y in use is cleaned off with steam under IDO pounds pressure at 
last twice a day and the tioors and entire workroom is cleaned up and washed 
<lown every night thorougidy. Salt in abundance is then liberally sprinkled 
o\er the tables and Hour of the cannery, thus keeping them perfectly sweet and 
clean. 

Some women are emidoyed during the packing season at light work, such as 
attending to (he wi'ighmg macldne and salting cans, and are paid 25 cents per 
hour. 

IVe furnish a mess house for mir Chinese employees and sleeping quarters,' 
pacing them no levs than $50 jicr month and making them an allowance of 
$S per month in addition for board. Although th(\v furnish the supplies for their 
mesa house, we jiay the cook who does the cooking for tiiem and we also pay the 
freiglit on tladr supplies and furnish tluMU with wood and w'atcr. Besides this 
WT pay the transportation from wherever this ludp is hired to the cannery and 
return. The white heli> are w’omen tliat are liired in tlie cannery. They are 
paid by tlie hour and hoard themselv(‘s at tlieir houses. 

These are the conditions at our plant in Soiilli Bend, Wash 


\oiirs, truly, 


F. C. IUrnf.s f’o. 


By F. C. K. 


CvRT.isLE Packing C’o. (Tnc.), 
liellingliam, Wash., August 

Association of Pacific Fisheries, 

Srattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: Our attention has been called recently to articles whh*h have 
appeared in some of our daily papers juirjiorling to be tbe evhleuce of one Dr. 
Theresa TMc^Iahon before the Fialeral Industrial Commission. 

After reading these articles over we feel that it is a duty to ourselves, to 
the industry w^e represent, and to the consuming public to emphatically con- 
tradict and denounce tlie statements as being absolutely untrue, unfounded, 
and unjust, so much so that we are loathe to Vielieve that the commission will 
give the testimony us made by Dr. Mi-Malion any credence, and we wish to bo 
placed on record in tlds matter a.s follow^s : 

We are, I believe, paying the highest wage of any industry on the coast. 
Our employees are comiiosed of members of some of the finest families in the 
towms tributary to our plant. 

Our female employees are employed filling cans by hand, and make as high 
as $5, $6, and $6.50 per day of 10 hours. The majority of them are comfortably 
situated in tents a short distance from the cannery, w^here sanitary conditions 
can not be anything but of the best. 

We have alwuys conducted our business at this cannery in the most sani- 
tary methods possible, and we earnestly request your honorable body, or any 
other Investigating committee, to pay us a visit at this or any other time In 
the future; in fact, we will gladly welcome such an Investigation to prove 
the Injustice as reflected by the testimony as referred to in this letter. 

Yours, truly, 


Frank Wright, President. 
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Evebktt Packing Co., 
Everett, Wash,, August 2Jf, 

Ashociation of I’aciftc Fisheries, 

Seattle, ^Yash. 

( Jknti.emen : The statements made by Dr. Theresa McMahon, in her testi- 
mony before the Commission of Industrial Relations, in the Federal building, 
on August 12, 1914, were so entirely unjust and so utterly unfair to the can- 
ning industry tlmt it should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Speaking for the plant of the Everett Packing Co., of Everett, we desire to 
say that we employ white help entirely in every department, using men, women, 
girls, and boys. These employees are all residents of Everett, and a large per 
cent of the hoys and girls are from the high schools of the city, wlio work dur- 
ing their sumuHT vacation. 


Seventy-live per cent of our men employed are paid 30 cents per hour, while 
the girls and women are j)aid almost altogther by piecework and earn from 
$2..n() to $5 per day of eight hours. 

The old system of having the packs put up under contract at a stated price 
per case is no longer followed, and during the rush period of the canning sea- 
son, when a certain number of the macliines are operated overtime, tiie oper- 
ators are paid well for such overtime, and ^^e leave it largely to volunteers as 
to who will put in the overtime, s(une working overtime one day, while others 
do the same work the day following. 

During the time the plant is in operation 10 hours a day, lunch is served, 
free of charge, at 9.80 a. in. and 3.30 p. m., and all work at the plant is stopped 
in each sejiarate de]>artment while the einjiloyei's are eating same. 

Our girl employees dress neatly and in uniform: they are orderly and, as 
stated above, are re.sident.s and members of some of the best familie.s of the 
city. 

Were they not paid well and entirely salisfied with conditions at the plant 
they would certainly not remain in our employ. 

As to cleanliness, general sanitation, etc., about the plant, wo cheerfully in- 
vite Inspection and investigation either day or night. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. O. Morris. 


Hoquiam, Wash., August 21, J914» 

Associ\tion of Pvciftc Fisherie.s, 

i^eattlc, Wash. 

Dear Sirs: I have read an article In the rost-Intelligencer, of Seattle, under 
the date of August 12, 1914, headed “Minimum wage puts a premium on child 
labor — Attacks the canneries.’’ Thi.s article was so entirely wrong and mis- 
leading that I can not let it pass without writing you this letter. 

In the past with the old solder system we were compelled to use Chinese 
labor, and, owing to the system which the Chinese have of doing business, we 
w'ere compelled to contract with Chinese labor contractors, who agreed to 
work their men 11 hours per day. In none of those contracts did those 
Chinese laborers agree to lose 25 cents per liour in case they refused to work 
overtime, nor was there at any time any such deduction made from their 
Avages by myself. Since the sanitary system has been in operation with me, 
we have used all white labor. The low'est wages which we have paid to 
Avomen was $1.75 per day. As soon as the women became used to their work 
they were put on piecework, where they could and did always earn more than 
$1.75 per day, some of them earning as liigh as $4 per day. Tlie greater num- 
ber of these Avomen liave homes in Moclips, a feAV of tliem, however, coming 
Irom outside toAvns during the canning season; some of them stopping at 
hotels and others Avith private families. I have neA^er heard any complaint 
from these A\mmen as to any changes Avhich tliey might desire in and around 
the cannery, and I do not believe that any such have ever been made, as they 
have always been at liberty to bring any complaints that they might wish to 
make to ray attention. I am utterly at a loss to understand why Dr. McMahon 
should make such statements, unless through ignorance. 

Yours, truly, 


W. W. Kubtz. 
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Brookfield, Wahkiakum County, Wash., 

August 22, 191^1, 


l\fr. J. J. Reynolds, 

Secretary Association of Pacific Fisheries, Seattle, Wash, 

Dear Sib: In reply to your circular letter of August 18 and the one pre- 
vious, we wish to say that it is impossible to answer all the assertions made 
by a lot of agitators. All we can say is that our cannery is open for the 
inspection of the public or for inspection by any State officer. 

We do not employ any women at present. We do employ two or three girls 
for about a month. They label cans at that time and they work eight hours 


a 


day. 

Our cannery is built entirely over the water and does not iuhhI any sewers, etc. 
Yours, truly, 

J. G. ;Megleb & Co. 


Pacific American Fisheries, 

South Bellingham, August 20, 191). 

Association or Paciiic Fisheries, 

Seattle, M'ash. 

Gentlemen : AVe have been reipiested by some of the imckers to express our 
vieMS on the criticisms made by Dr. Theresa McMalion liefore the Federal com- 
mission in Seattle. IMrs. McMahon’s charges were very sweeping, but I don’t 
think that slie really meant all that she said. Speaking for our own* plant, I 
can say that ^Irs. McMahon went all througli the plant last year, and after 
going through it complimented us upon the conditions existing. Mr. Olsen, the 
lal)or comini.ssioncr, went through at the same time, and we invited criticisms 
and suggest ions, and we do not know of any suggestion that they had to make 
or any criticisms. None of the male or female employees in our plant arc 
housed in such a manner as she de.scribes, and they all live at home. The plant 
Itself Is all over the water, and the tide ebbs and Hows twice a day, so that 
all dirt or anything that would be Insanitary is carried out to sea. The offal 
from the fish is taken into conveyors and runs clear through the plant into 
scows, and from there is taken to our fertilizing plant five miles away. 

I think it useless to try and go into details explaining what we have around 
our plant, but we invite insiiection. This is the way for the commission to get 
at it, visit the plants, and make their comparisons, and not take the prejudlceil 
testimony of various people, or if any of these witnesses siiecified any par- 
ticular plants that are not right, go after them and see tluit they are put right. 
If we are among that number, which I don't believe we are, tell us where we 
cun better conditions, and we wilt gladly do it. 

Y'ours, very truly, 

E, B. Denning, President. 


Pillar Rock, Wash., August 21, 191J). 

Association of Pachic Flsiieries, 

Seattle, ^yasJL 

Gentlemen : Our attention has been culled to the evidence of Dr. Theresa 
McMahon, purported to be given before the Federal Industrial Commission, in 
regard to salmon canneries. 

We can not see how anyone with average intelligence could make such a re- 
port, If, as the doctor says, she had visited any salmon cannery. We always 
welcome visitors, and as a gentleman and lady who spent a week’s vacation at 
our place this summer said, “ Why, we were always led to believe that a person 
could hardly live at a salmon cannery, and that one would never eat canneil 
salmon If he saw it put up. Now, after Inspecting your cannery we want to 
order a case of salmon sent home for tliis winter.” As regards hours of labor, 
all our canning help is oriental, as we are isolated. There is not a girl or boy 
working in our plant. Hours are from 6 to 12, with one hour for noon, and 
1 to 6 ; All other time Is paid for as overtime. Some of the work Is piecework, 
where a fast man makes from $5 to $0 in 11 hours. As regards sanitation, all 
offal goes into the Columbia River ; also all sewage. We hpve an abundant sup- 
ply of good mountain water running from the faucets all day. The floors are 
washed down and salted wjll at the end of every day. The machines are cleaned 
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first with steam twice each clay and washed with the hose once. All benches 
are washed, scrubbed with a broom, and salted; all trays the same, and put out 
in the sun to dry. And If anyone can show us liow' w’e can make our place more 
sani(ai\v we will gladly adopt their suggestions. 

Very truly, 

PiTXAR Ro<’k Packing Co. 

W. B. Starr, S^ccretarij 


San Juan hisHiNc. & Packing Co. (Inc.), 

Seattle, M’afih., Augnut 22, 19t>i. 

Assoiuation of Pacific Fthhkrif.s, 

Seattle, ^YaHh. 


(lENTLEMKN : III reference lo w'orking c<»ndltions in the canneries on Puget 
Sound we have little knowdedge outside of our own plant. We are located 
In Seattle, w^here facilities for hoard and lodging are ample, hence maintain 
no hoarding house of any di'scriplion. We employ no female labor whatever, 
except the lady stenograplu'rs In the office. Our cannery operatives, outside 
of skilled labor, are Chinamen seemred through a Chinese contractor, this 
contractor being also th(‘ foreman in charge of his Chinese ciawv. 

We pay the Chinese, laborers $60 per month each for a period of five months, 
In mlditlon to wddeh they receivi* an allow am‘e of $0 per month for board. 
We also furnish and pay for tbeir Chinese cook, furnish them good quarters, 
built ncebrdiug to the plan furnished by the Chinese contractor and under the 
regulations of the ordinances of the city of Seattle. They also receive free 
wood, free wmter. and free light, and pay no rent for their quarters. 

Our wiilte labor in the cannery department in the skilled branches is paid 
from $80 to $125 per month. These men all live at home. The unskilled white 
labor employed consists of a few^ boys at light wmrk. handling empty cans, 
light machines, etc. The.se w'e pay 2(> cents ])er hour. They also live at 
home, so far as ive are informed 


During practically the entire si'ason the hours havi' run from 7 30 a. m to 
6 p. in., with an hour off at noon. 

As far as sanitation is concerned there is no establishment of a manufac- 
turing character In the State of Washington k<M>t any cleaner or more sanitary 
than our plant. This is one of the first reijuirements of every employee, that 
he Is to be clean himself and keep his machinery or tools, as the case may 
be, perfei'tly clean. 

We have visitors every day from (‘very part of the United States, who, not 
having seen a cannery in operation, are curious to s(‘e and observe tlie methods 
emphjyed in putting up canned salmon, and we have y(‘t to hear the first one 
make any statement tlmt any of tlu'se operatives or an.\ of the operations are 
not conducted in a thoroughly cl(‘au and sanitary maimer. In fact, most of 
them express surpri.se at the very chmn and net a|)])ea ranee of everything 
in connection with the work, as they have all read more or 1(\sh of the same 
class of statements made by this Mrs. Dr. Theresa McMahon, and have been 
led to believe by th(‘se misstatements that the salmon canneries w-ere a mass 
of filth. Such statements are a malicious libel and do the industry in this 
State incalculable harm. 

We are glad you are taking this matter up in such a w'uy as to demonstrate 
just what actual conditions are, and to refer such wiki and untrue statements 
as w^ere made before the Federal Industrial Commission. 

Very respectfully. 


F. A. Twichkll. 


J. L. Smiley & Co., 
Blaine, Wash., August 21, 1911^. 

Association of Pacific Fisheries, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen : We have noticed in the dttil,v newvspapers purported reports of 
Dr. Theresa McMahon’s evidence before the Federal Industrial Commission, 
which are so unfounded in fact, and so grossly unjust and unfair to the salmon 
canners pt this State and their employees, that we feel the public Is entitled 
to an impartial and honest sUtemeut of the actual factSL 
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In tlie first place, with reference to contracts for oriental labor, we believe 
a copy of our contrac't will speak most plainly for Itself, and you will therefore 
find a copy of this contract attached, the same being in the form of a letter 
addressed to the Japanese contractor. You will notice that there is no re(iiiire- 
ineiit as to the number of hours’ work each day, but it is verbally understood 
that 10 liours during the greater portion of the season, and not to exceed 11 
hours during the rush, shall constitute a day’s work. All such labor is paid 
^ events per hour for overtime, but there is absolutely nothing in the contract 
which would couii>el any oriental laborer to work extra time unless he so 
desires, this being entirelj ojitional with lilm. m 

With reference to sanitation, employment of women and girls, etc. All 
machines in use are thoroughly cleaned at the end of each day’s work. The 
floors, tallies, etc., are profierly washed, s<Tubl>ed, and plentifully sprinkled 
with salt, so that the entire cannery is at all times clean and sanitary. 

We have a women and girls’ rest and toilet room, which is hx-att'd in one 
corner of our building, away from the male employees. This is equipped with 
suudary towels, toilet pa|>er, sanitary drinking fountain, and flush closet. The 
women and girls are all ot good moral ('haraeter, and their surroundings are 
of the host; they themsehes would lie the iirst to condemn and refute auy 
re]>ort to tlie conlrary. We consider tliem ladies, and tliey are treated as such. 
A number of them lune volunturilv branded tlie newspaper reports as a most 
malicious reflection upon tli<‘msi‘lves us well as upon the canneries. 

Most of them are emplo.MMl at pu'cework. and they earn from $3.50 b) $7 
per day of .10 hours. Some are employed at light work by the liour, for which 
tJiey rweive 20 to 25 (*(uits per liour; ehildreii of 14 and 15. employed at labor 
wlihh can not in any manner work liaiun to tliem, re(‘(MM‘ 15 cents per hour, 
and the opportunity to secure work of this kind during the summer season has 
provmi itsi'lf to he of greate'<t heiH'tit to thi).S(‘ nei'ding it. 

Neither oriental nor white labor an^ <*ompell(Ml, or even reipiested, to work 
au,\ excessive length of tune. Our ju'esimt employot's consist principally of 
thoM' wdio liave woi’ked for us in ])j‘e(*eding .seaMUis, and tlie mere fact of their 
return year afl(‘r year would itself rrlute the above reports as contained in the 
new spapers. 

Oiir cannery and all its operations are at all times ojien to investigation, 
and tl.r enqiloyees mu> be fr(*ely (|uestioned as to their treatment and siir- 
roundiiig. We can not umlerstand tlie soune or foundation of such rejiorts 
and liolleve this matter sliould presented to the commission for an investiga- 
tion, wiiich we l)elie\e is justly due us and our employivs. 

Very trul.>, yours, 


.1, L. Smiley, Prcuuicnt. 


J. L. 8 Ml LEY <fe Co., 
lilattir, \V(tHh . Maif fi, 191.^. 

Mr. UoY Nomuka, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sir: Have your letter of 2d. llegarding the furnishing by you of Japa- 
nese labor for our cannery work here this season, we understand you will fur- 
nish us 10 men, from June 15 to December J, at a price of $240 for 3 men and 
$225 for the other 7 for the entire time, we to furnish board and house for men 
to live in fiee of charge. In ease any extra men are hired, we to pay them $45 
per month, including board. We to pay a cook for the season the sum of $220, 
and to pay 20 cents iwr hour for overtime for wmrk done at night or on Sundays 
to all cannery men. We to pay you for your services for the season $425 ; also 
pay transportation charges by boat for all men furnished to and from Seattle 
to Blaine. You are to board all men furnished, for which we are to pay you 
the sum of $9.50 per month for each man. We are to funUsh the necessary 
rubber boots and oil apron.s free. We are to advance the necessary money to 
pay for growrics as required. We believe the above covers everything. You 
will note w^e state the men are to be here ready for w^ork on June 15; we think, 
however, July 1 will lie sixm enough. 

If this meets wdth your approval, kindly acknowledge receipt, and oblige, 
Yours, very truly. 

J. L. Smiley & Co. 
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Union Fishkrmkn'h Uoopekativk Packing Co. (Inc.), 

Astoria, Orcg., August 20, lOVf. 

Association of Pacific Fisheries, 

t<caith', Wash. 

(}ENTi-EMA\ : We have recently observed some unt’iivt)ral)le comment on con- 
ditions In salmon canneries situated In the State of Washington. We do not 
operate to any great extent in that State, having only a small cannery situated 
on the Chehalis River at Aberdeen. The help employed at that point has been 
chietly white girls and men, who for the most part have lived at their own 
Homes or in lodgings of their own choosing. This cannery is not equipped with 
any particular rest room for either male or female help. The hours worked 
is usually from 9 to 10 hours, the 10-hour day Ixaiig the maximum, and 
overtime paid after 0 p. m. We have, however, a cannery at Astoria, located 
within the corporate limits of said city, in wldcli white labor is also employed, 
our tiling being done by girls and women, as well as the labeling, and under a 
piecework system ^hicii i>ermits of an experieiK'ed opiTator earning from $2.50 
to $3.50 and $4 per day. This help furnishes its own board and lodging, either 
at tlieir own homes or at near-by boarding liouses. The cannery Is not tHpilppeil 
with any particular rest room, but is eipiipped with .sanitary drinking fountaln.s 
and separate toilet rooms for male and female help. We aim to keep It scrupu- 
lously clean by cleansing oacli machine used for crimping with steam ho.se and 
flushing our floors i\ith steam-driven pninp, as well as using a liberal amount of 
salt throughout all di'iiartnumts, thereby making the whole cannery sweet and 
clean. For this plant the maximum hours of labor are 10; the usual amount 
worked runs to 9. Tin' w’ages for the male help range from $45 to $75 per 
month. We may say that we feel our plant is kept in such stnte of affairs tliat 
an inspection of Its jiremises by any UovernnuTit oflicials would be invited and 
acceptable to ns. 

Yours, very truly, 

T. Nelson. 


Packing Oo. (Inc.), 

1*01 Hand, Ok'c/., August 20, I9lli. 


Association of Pvriiic Fisiikkies, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: In answer to a statement before the Gommission on Industrial 
Relations by Dr. Theresa INIcMahon as t(> conditions in salmon canneries, we 
herewith are making an exact statement of fa(*ts as existing in our canneries 
at Cathlamet, Wash., and Warrendule, Greg., on the Columbia River. 

At both of these canneries only Chlnc'^e and .Tapanese labor is employed, as 
no other labor is available on account of tbe situation. The canneries operate 
from May 1 to about September 1, a period of four months. Tlie heavy run 
of fish does not last for more than two or three weeks at a lime, but In order 
to take eare of them it is necessary for us to employ for the entire four months 
the maximum number of laborers so as to have them U' ailahle for the short 
period of heavy runs. These men are paid from $250 to $350 each and are fur- 
nished with board and lodging in adilition free of charge for the entire four 
months. This is equivalent to from $02.50 to $87.50 per month and board and 
lodging. They WTirk 11 hours per day when there is w’ork to be done, and are 
paid extra for overtime and for all Sunday \vork. 

During the greater part of the season when the w’ork is slack the laborers 
work only as long as is necessary to pack the fish received, and this amounts 
at times to not moi-e than two or three hours a day. Consequently the average 
time of work per day over the four months does not amount to more than seven 
or eight hours for each day. 

Our men are very well satisfied with conditions in our plants, ns is evidenced 
by the fact that the same men come back voluntarily year after year and apply 
for their old positions. 

Yours, very truly, 


Geo. a. Warren, Secretary. 


WiT-LAPA Harbor Fish Co., 

South Bend, Wash., August 12, 1914, 

Associatton of Pacific Fisheries, 

Seattle, Wash, 

Gentlemen : Referring to the articles in the daily pre.ss relative to the 
salmon-canning industry of the State of Washington and purporting to be 
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evidence of Dr. T 

tlie above wmpany press are wrong, unfair, faise, and 

S£ous! fnVmtt'S one;vho is entireiy ignorant 

of the rneth^s of agreement 

esS-ssS^-ssss. 

^SlSSSiliSS'K 

‘‘“DnHng'^tKckin^Sn wl have''ln* the employ of this company sever^ 

industry. 

Very respectfully, Elbeut Pederson, Manaocr. 

38819"— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 5 31 




GENERAL INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND 
RELATIONS IN PORTLAND, OREG. 

(Fur uxliibits under tins subjeul, s<‘e pagiS 4T:iT to 4770.) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


PoiiTLAND, Okeg., August 20, lOIJf — JO a. in. 

Prpst*nt: (nmirinun Walsh and Commissioners Commons, I.onnon, O’Connell, 
and Garretson; W. O. Thompson, counsel. 

(Jhairman WaesJi. The commission will please he in order. 

Mr. Thompson. Gov. West is unuhie to be present. 

(’hairman Walsh. And when may we expect him here? 

Mr. Thompson. He sent word that he was i)rei)artNi to testify yesterday, and 
made arrangements for it, hut did not think he woultl he present, as Ills time 
was so occupied, hut Unit lie would make e\ery elYort to come if he could find 
time. 

Dr. Young. 

TESTIMONY OF DE. F. G. YOTJNG. 

Mr. Tiioxipson. Will you please give us your name and your hiisiness address? 

Dr. Young. F. G. Young; Eugene, Oreg. ; University of Oregon, 

Mr. Thompson. What department are you connected with at tiie University 
of Oregon? 

]>r. Young. Economics and sociology. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been connecte<l wltli the university in 
that capacity. Doctor? 

Dr. Young. Nineteen years. 

Mr. Thompson. Ninetetui years? 

Dr. Young. Yes; not exactly tlie same chair, hut virtually. 

Mr. Thompson. And in tlie course of your 19 years that you have ht'en con- 
nected x\ilh the university out here. Doctor, have you had occasion to look Into 
and to study the industrial conditions which exist in this part of the country? 

Dr. Young. Only in u general way, as I would have occasion through being 
in charge of the work of economics and sociology. No si)ecial occasion arose 
for any close study or investigation. 

Mr. Thompson. And In tlie course of that work, Doctor, have you made a 
survc'y of the general industrial conditions? 

Dr. Young. Not in any systematic way. I tried to keep in touch with things. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you tell us. Doctor, what study you have made of these 
conditions, and how you view these conditions to-day? 

Dr. Young. In Oregon? 

Mr. Thompson. In Oregon; and in that part of the State which you are 
located in. 

Dr. Y^ouno. Excepting in a few of the trades, the conditions are rather primi- 
tive — that is, there is no fully developed condltioms into the classes of the 
employers and the employees. There Is no marked class conscIousne.ss of dis- 
tinct interest or how to handle their condition — antagonistic interests, If they 
are conscious of it ; that Is, Oregon in its industrial development is somewhat 
In the condition whlcli the older countries in the eastern part of the Nation was 
in before the factory stage arrived. Of course, we have the lumber industry 
and others that have been somewhat developed — industrial development, the 
capitalistic system of organization — yet we are an undeveloped State. So that 
there Is no close organization as between the capitalistic class and the laboring 
class. 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, the inquiries of the commission, of course, are not 
limited to simply a study of the organizations. 

Dr. Young. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. We are to study the relations that exist between tlie em- 
ployer and the employee, whatever tliey may be. In such thought as you have 
given to the situation here, are there any facts bearing on that relationship 
that you could give to thjs commission? 
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Dr. Young. Well, it would seem that it would be Idgldy advisable that both 
interests, the interests of labor and the interests of capital, were to become ap- 
prised of the need of organization, that they are not under a condition that 
is normal unless they do have organization or solidarity. And it would be well 
if there were any means of obtaining it, if the business interests in Oregon 
could come to realize that th(‘ trades-unions are an essential feature of the de- 
veloped industrial system, and also that the employers in their resi>ectlve lines 
could furnish their interests by uniting, and then developing the ideas of col- 
lective bargaining and of treating with each other under conditions which 
would tend to bring into systematic study tiieir exact, their vital relations. 
That is, it seems to me, one thing that is necessary. Of course, probably 1 5\m 
not sure that it is advisid)le to hurry that, but that is one elenamt 

Mr. Thompson. Doctor, into w-liat classes <loes the bulk of the labor of tliis 
part of the country divide itself; wlmt industries, ratlier? 

Dr. Young. Well, agricultural industry, and the lumber industry, the fishing 
industry, and the nianufactnring generally of other lines than the lumbering. 
Of course, in agriculture we have divisions, into horticulturt' 

Mr. Thompson. Well, D<»ctor, taking those divisions (►f labor in the various 
Industries In the State. Take tlie agricultural, wimt would you say of condi- 
tions of labor in that industry in this State? 

Dr. Young. Why, it is in a very chaotic condition, I think. Tt is seasonal 
employment that exists to a very large — very marked — degree, and the condi- 
tions that characterize individual ism, every employee taking care of his own 
interests, and every employer looking out for his own particular interests, 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in tluit branch of the trade it is more or less seusonal, 
isn’t it, Doctor? 

Dr. Young. Yes, sir; it is. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Well, what <lo the people who work in that industry do wdieii 
that industry does not require tludr services? Where do they go ; what he- 
comes of them; do you know? 

Dr. Young. No, sir; there has been no survey mode from the results of wiiicli 
to make any statement that has any basis of fact to warrant the statement. 
I suppose some of them go into the luniber (aimi)S, others are out of employ- 
ment during a large part of tlie seasom 

Mr. Thompson. Take the lumber industry, now, Ttoctor, tlie fishing industry 
and the manufacturing; you might tell wliat you know alMUit those. 

Dr. Yoi^ng. I say I haven’t detiuite enough information to make it wan-th 
while. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you given any thought, Doctor, to the condition of the 
working peojile as a cla.ss as to wdietlier tliere is a state of uimest or not ex- 
isting among them, industriallj ? What are your views aliout tliat? 

Dr. Young. I think they are all conscious that conditions should be improved; 
that tliey deserve much better tlian tliey liave, l>ut they haven’t that degree of 
clearness of ideas as to procedure or leadersliij*, exc'ept, of course, in a few 
trades, to enalile them to riw from their present Quite uusatisfactory condi- 
tions, in so far as that c<Miditiou is nuule unsatisfactory to their being tlie 
weaker party in the clash of interests. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what wouhl you say as to the cause of tliis unrest on 
their part; liow would you analyze it? 

Dr, Young. They are not getting their share of tlie profits of the Industry. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in any specific industry is tiielr more or less of a 
marked condition of that kind, or is that Just a general feeling among all iieople 
who work? 

Dr. Young, i don’t know of any particular ti-ade or industry in which any 
peculiar degree of discontent exists. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you think that the degree of discontent, if such 
exists as you have stated it iii this part of tlie country, is such as to receive 
the attention and consideration of this commission? 

Dr. Young. Wliy, I should think so, because this commission will no doubt 
develop the conditions that olitain in the older parts of the country, with the 
development of our manufacturing interest, and this section siioukl not be 
put under the necessity of traveling the long road of trial and exi^eriiueiit 
and going all the wrong ways without finding tlve right one. I think the 
commission could serve it In a very marked measure by pointing out what, in 
their o^^on, are tlie features that cluuacterlze a satisfactory contiltiou in 
the relations between employer and employee, and the procedure fliroagli 
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which our rominiiBity Jierc iu its primitive stui?<* <v)iii»i short cut to this 
desirable corulltioii. 

Mr, Thompson. Now, what recommendation would you make to this com- 
mission to remedy in wtiole or in part these conditions which you speak of, 
which are, of course, the practical scope and purpose of such commission as 
this? 

Dr. Young. Well, I think the school should have in Its curriculum a repre- 
sentation of this problem; that Is, the school should bring to the youth 
growing up a clearer outlined idea of the vital elements in industrial develop- 
ments. And furthermore there should he, I think, recommended by this 
commission such surveys as will make as definite us possible to the dlf- 
ercnt proposed imlustries in this community their prospects of succeeding; 
that is, their market prol>!ems and tludr problem, i)ower and labor i>er- 
tainlug to other factors that determine wliether the industries are normally 
located and developed in tJiis region. 1 sliould say that the commission 
could be of great service in outlining the procalure or program that the authori- 
ties, the agencies, institutions responsible for those interests in tlie community 
t(» the i'>eople in this community, sliould outline to tliem, or that through their 
wider studies of the subject sliould be taken along. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any suggestions in that regard, any concreie 
suggestions to the commission? 

Dr. Young. Well, the University of Oregon is developing a system of com- 
inercia! and industrial surveys that — we should be gratefully delighted to 
huM' the cooperation of this commission In aiding us to advance that work 
as far as possible. And then, too, as a third feature that I think if, the whole 
matter of industrial organization sliould be made — I don’t know just how, 
just what agency we should rely upon, hut the whole problem that rests upon 
industrial organizations, the accompli.shmont of that should be promoted and 
cleared up as much as possible. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made a detulle<l stmiy of the oi)eratlon aud the 
effect of the minimum wage law in this State? 

Dr, Young. The minimum wage law? 

Mr, Thompson. Yes. 

Dr. Young. No. I liave not made any .sjxH'ific Inquiry into it. 

]\!i Thompson. That is all, IVIr. Cliairman. 

Dlciivinun Walsh. Mr. I>ennoii, would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Lknnon, I>octor, what caus(‘.s led to the people of Oregon 
being pionei'rs in welfare legislation, the law limiting tlie hours for women 
workers and to the establishment of wage boards? Was there industrial 
unrest that brought that to the i)eople’s attention, or what brought It? 

Di*. Young. Well, in a city like Portland the comlitions approximate tliose 
of the older cities of the East. That fact together with the people of Oregon, 
T lliluk you will acknowledge, have a quite complete enmuclpatlon from tradi- 
tion, and are alert as to wliat is desired, and so cast about for remetlies, e\'en 
though the evils or the ills are not so severe as they might be elsewhere. 
That is, just as in Australia and New Zealand you tiud them very radical In 
their social leglslntion, while I do not believe that in either of those caw^s 
the ills reacii anything like tlie degree that they have in the’older countrl(‘S 
like England. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons. 

Cmnmissioiier Commons. Have you made a .study that would enalile you to 
tell about the proportions of the employees in the.se different industries, take 
the lumbering and logging. 

Dr. Young. No; my courses do not cover the labor problems. My assistant 
has those. I supposed he would lx* calitMl as a witness liere. And the«i those 
facts, so far as they are extant, are to he fouml in the report of our commis- 
sioner of labor and statistics. 

Commissioner Commons. That gives the total laberiug iK^puIatlon? 

Dr. Young. I think so. I am quite sure. 

C^miraissloner Commons. And distribution? 

Dr. Young. That is his responsibility to collate the statistics of labor. 

Commissioner Commons. Then you yourself wouitl not l>e able to give us 
information regarding how labor Is organlml? 

Dr. Young. No. You better rely upon some othei*s In .vour list. 

Commissioner Commws. Who, for instance? 
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Dr. YorNo. Mr, Stack woukl be one of them, uml Mr. A. II. Harris, who Is 
here. 

Cornuiissioner Commons, Ha^e you followed the operation of the initiative 
and referendum in this State with reference to labor legislation? 

Dr. Young. In a general way. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, what have been some of the laws that have 
been put upon the statute books through the initiative, and who inauguratecl 
them, and how did they get up the petitions, and so on? 

Dr, Young. Well, now, I can’t be sure of just which ones of our labor laws 
were secured through the initiative and which ones through the regular legisla- 
tive assembly enactment. 

Commissioner Commons. In general, what has been the exi^erlence of the 
State in your judgment with reference to the kind of laws enacted by the 
legislature and the kind enacted through the initiative and referendum — or 
the initiative particularly? 

Dr. Young. I should say that if there is any marked difference those en- 
acted through the process of the Initiative are somewhat more radical, more 
extreme probably. They have to be quite sinqde In order to be fully compre- 
hended by the people, or at least to have an interest taken in them by the 
l)eople. But they are generally more radical. 

Commissioner CojiImons. Well, are they enacted in such form that they can 
be carried out without further action by the legislature? 

Dr. Young. Most of them are. Nearly all (d them are. 

Commissioner CoMiroNs. They create agencies? 

Dr. Young. They do. 

Commissioner CoMiiONS. Administrative agencies and so on? 

Dr. Young. Yes; the legislature is not under the necessity of supplementing 
them. 

Commissioner Commons. Now', what about the eftlciency of that class of legis- 
lation, as to the agencies that have been created under the initiative? Have 
they been such that those agencies are competent and have had sufllcient 
lK>w'er to carry out the intent of the initiative law? 

Dr. Young. Just now' I am not clear as to wluit particular labor law was en- 
acted. Probably you know better than I. 

Commissioner Co.mmons. No; I don’t know'. I am asking you. 

Dr. Young. The secretary of state's report Avould answer lliat. 

Commissioner Commons. You haven’t follow^ed that out~haven’t inquired 
Into that? 

Dr. Young. Not in regard to that; no. I should say though, as your ques- 
tion implies, that tlie initiative does not lend itself to the most efficiency in 
securing gowl, effective legislation for social reform purposes. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, is that opinion of yours based upon any par- 
ticular investigation of that question, or is it just a general summing up? 

Dr. Young. Why, the general trend of initiative legislation, and the way in 
which the measures are reveloped here in this State, indicate that It is a 
matter of common sense that you can not — that they can not be developed, that 
they can not bq matured so as to be effective. 

Commissioner Commons, I tliink that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson w’ould like to aSK you some questions. 
Commissioner Garretson. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Doctor, from your standpoint and information, 
can the individual laborer w'orklng by himself stand any chance of securing 
a reasonable degi*ee of economic justice? 

Dr. Young, Not unless he is in close personal relation wdth his employer. 

Commissioner Garretson. The personal equation is the only one that can 
make it possible? 

Dr. Young. I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then have you any opinion as to w'hether he can 
secure a greater degree of imme<liate corrective for what he believes are his 
disabilities^ — economic dlsabilitU^ — by legislative action or by organization with 
others of his kind? 

Dr. Young. I should take it tiuit it would be necessary, as a first step, to or- 
ganize an^get solidarity of opinion, class opinion— yes, class opinion — ^In order 
that they might be in position to develop legislation, 
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Commissioner Gabretson. And would he, even If legislation were enacted 
that was reasonable, would he be able to secure its proper administration after- 
wards better if he was in a highly organized state than in a disorganized 

Dr. Youno, No. Public opinion, of course, is a necessary basis both for In- 
telligent legislation and for effective administration. And organization is nec- 
essary in order to give point and clearness. 

Commissioner Gabretson. To apply public opinion? 

Dr. Young. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. One more question I would like to ask ; Doctor, do you know 
whether the supply of labor is greater than the needs here in this State? 

Dr. Young. It is greatly in excess in the winter montlis, the slack months. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Mr. Francis is compelled to go away, and he has left here a written state- 
ment containing the replies to the questions sent to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Let it be filed. 

(The papers so presented were marked “Francis Exhibits Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 
4,” The statement marked “ Exhll)it No. 1 ’’ is printed on pages 4726-4736. 
Exhibits Nos. 2, 3, and 4, respectively, are “ Constitution, By-Laws, and Trade 
Rules of the District Connell of Carpenters of Portland, Oreg., and Vicinity,*' 
etc., adopted August, 1013 ; “ Declaration of Principles and By-Laws of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Oregon and “ Constitution of the National Associatloh 
of Stationary Engineers,” revised and adopted by the national convention at 
Boston, Mass., September 2-5, 1902, and were submitted in printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. J. STACK. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please give us your name aial your business address? 

Mr. Stack. E. J. Stack. My business address is 1C2| Second Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your position? 

Mr. Stack. Secretary of the State Federation of Labor of Oregon. 

Thompson. How long have you been secretary of the federation? 

Mr. Stack. This Is the tliird term. A term Is a little more than two and a 
half years. 

Mr, Thompson. How long has the federation been in existence? 

Mr. Stack. Well, it has been in existence twelve years and a half. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tlie federation afllliated witli any other bodies or body; 
and if so, what are they? 

Mr. Stack. It Is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it affiliated under the same rules and in the same way that 
other State federations of labor are affiliated? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many unions are affilialc<l with your organization, local 
unions, If you know, or International? 

Mr. Stack. Why, approximately, I should say, including central bodies, 
unions would be about 56 now. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your organization a constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Stack. It has. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they printed? 

Mr. Stack, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Would you l>e willing to furnish the commission with a copy? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir; I haven’t one with me; I didn’t think to bring one 
with me. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you send one to us? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, In lieu of that, you may state briefly the purposes of your 
organization. 

^r. Stack. The purpose of the State federation is to further remeillal legis- 
lation. That is its chiefest purpose. It Is composed of local unions throughout 
the State, and the head federation through its convention and the executive 
board In the interim of the convention looks after legislation and makes that 
its chiefest work. However, it also does what it can in organization work. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now, you might tell very briefly, if you will, what you 
do in furtherance of that work, whether you have agents at the capital, whettier 
you- circularize your members or the public or have campaigns or mass meet- 
ings, or what. Just tell us briefly. 
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Mr. Stack. Our plan Ls to circularize the locals that are affiliated and 

also all unions that are not affiliated — there are some that are not — in Oregon, 
and to give vvliat publicity we can through letters and circularization, and iti 
measur(?s particularly we maiutiiin a legislative commission to attend sessions 
of the legislature and do what it can in toe interests of legislation. 

Mr. Thompson. And in the doing of that do you urge such legislation as you 
think ought to be passed and oppose such legislation as you think ought not be 
passed ? 

IMr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'Son. Ami to what extent and in what manner do you seek to take 
piirt in elections, if any, or do you extend your activities to tliat extent? 

Mr. Stack. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Of sm^kijig to elect members Mho are favorable to you or in 
opposing men who are not? 

Mr. Stack. No, sir; M’e haven’t done that as a body except in the last pri- 
mjiry. In the last jiriiuary emleavored to elect members to the legislature- 
three members of the organization of labor — and faiksl. 

Mr. Thompson. In lliut regard, what did you do? Did you seek any pledges, 
or did you simply indorse generally those candidates wdiom you thought w’ere 
proi>er ones and optsise thost^ wdioiu you tliougld were not proper? 

Mr, Stack. Our metliod in this was through a convention committee at the 
last convention of the State federation. This committee W!is appointed, and the 
committee circularized all local unions atlllinted with the State federation and 
asked them for legislative timber, and from tlie naim‘s sul)mitted selected one or 
two and according to their political affiliations put them on the primary 
through the petition. 

Jlr. Tho.micson. Now', in regard to the i)as.sage of laws. There is the refer- 
endum in this Stat(^ — the initiative and referendum? 

Mr. Stack. Y’^es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Hus jour organization taken any iiderest in either advocat- 
ing or opiM>sing laws tlirougli that means, too? 

Mr. Stack. It has; y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat other statements would you cure to make in regard to 
toe activities of your organization from a legislative standpoint? 

Mr. Stack. Well, in a g<‘neral way tliat is the activity of the federation. 

Mr. Thoaepson. How^ long have you btsm connected with organizcsl labor? 

Mr. St\ck. FourttMMi jears last .Tune. 

Mr. Thoaipson. What is your jiarticular union? 

Mr. Stack. I am a cigar maker. 

]Mr. Thoaipson. How long ha\e ymi beiai out on the west (‘oast liere? 

Mr. St.ack. All my life, nearly. 

Mr. Thoaipson. All your lift'? Have you math' a sort t>f survey in the way t)f 
industrial contlitioris in this \it‘inity? 

]Mr. Stack. No. sir; only tli<»se I havt* etune in contact wdth. I haven’t 
neither had the time or mt)nt‘y to give the time to a survey. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Tell us wdiat you know, such fntds as ytui know% that bear on 
the relations — that is, tlu' contlitittns t)f labor in the particulur branches of 
industry? 

Chairman Walsh. Wind crafts are organized? Dhl he state that? 

Air. Thompson. No, sir. 

State wiijit crafts are organizi'd? 

Cliairman Walsh. First, state what crafts are organized that you have 
definite information about. 

Mr. Sta('K. Tlioro is an organization in nearly every craft except the lumber- 
ing industry and the packing industry, such as fruit-packing plants, and even 
in the lumber industry there is the shingle weavers who iiuve now extemled 
their Jurisdiction to take in all the people w'orking in the lumber industry, 
although they are not organized to any great extent yet. 

Mr. Thompson. What would l>e the best organized union, or craft? 

Mr. Stack, Among the best organized are the printers and cigar makers, 
They have wiiat tliey call a 100 per cent organization. 

Mr, Thompson. Any other lines you (’are to speak of? 

Mr. Stack. I don’t know' of any otliers that are so thoroughly organized. 

Chairman Walsh. There has been evidence that tliere were organizations 
in the Inmlver industry. What are they? 

Mr. THOAfPS<^N. Tlie chairman would like to know what has been done In tl»e 
timber induag-y. You mentioned the fact that tlw shingle weavers had no 
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Imiependent organization over the re^t of the workers. What have they done 
generally in that line. Do you know? 

Mr. Stack. They have ottered menil>er.ship to people working in the timber 
industries, and have attempted by thomselves, but witliout any aid from the 
State federation, to organize the workers of the timber iiulustry, and they have 
been -gathering members regulaidy. 

Chairman Walrii. Hrne you made any investigathui or study of conditions 
in h»gging (*ami>s, in the timber Industry, from the standia>iiit of the laborers 
that are not connected with your ass()ciationV 

Mr. Stac k. Only that which we hear from per.sous; no [tersonal organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there bcvn any organized effort on tlie part of the 
organized crafts to ciiscover conditions In the.se logging ('amps? 

Mr. Stack. Yes; they have made some effort (o leai-n the conditions, and tl»elr 
method has been one of inquiry of tin* people who are wtn-king there. 

Chairman Walsh. They never go out therv? Do you ha\c any organizer that 
goes into the camp? 

Mr. Stack. Not from the State ^'deration. 

Clialrman Walsh, Any investigator? 

Mr. Stack. No; the State federation has none. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that all. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. YY*s; that is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any study of the condition of labor in the 
various industrhes here, as to whether tlua-e is dis^'Utisfaction oi- not? 

Mr. Stack. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion in regard to it? 

Mr. Stack. Why, my personal opinion is tliat there i.s a considmaible sph'it 
of uniTst in most of the indnstric's timt are not very well organized, 

Mr, Thompson. Wliat is the cau.S(‘ of timt industrial unrest at this time, in 
yonr opinion? 

INIr. Stack. Long hours, low wages, and bad working conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. In what trade or iudustr,\ Mould you say tlu* unrest is the 
gi'eiitest In lliis locaUt> ? 

I\lr. Stack. In seasonal occupatlon.s, wlieri* migratory M'orkers are working. 

Ml’ Thompson. Gi\e ns the names of those in the order in uhich tliose are 
the \'Ovsl, from timt standpoint. 

Ylr. SrvcK, Well, in tlie fruit-packing industries, and in — well, in the wheat 
fields, wliere men work in th(‘ fiold.s, in tlu' logging cainjis working short shifts, 
the nuMi ai’«' sent out te camps and do md stay long. The conditions, they claim, 
are tmd there. TTu*y urc charged a fev from the empIo.Miienut agent and a hospi- 
tal f('e, and then they are turned loose again in a short time. And during the 
season, say, wliei e operations run over half the year a camp that would ordinarily 
require three' or four hundred men probably there has been men by tlie thou- 
sand there. 

Mr. Thompson, Do you think, Mr. Stack, that the men aie let go and others 
hired? Wliat is the reason Da* doing timt, if yon know? 

Mr. Stack. Well, I do not know other than it Mould be a connivance on the 
part of the employment agent and the men M*ho hire the men, to split fees, 

1 knoM’ this, that there 1ms been arrests made in the city of Portland and the 
license taken away from tliem for that very reason, Mdthin the last M*eek. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think there M'ould he any otlim* purpose in that? Do 
you tiiink the supply of labor would liave anything to do M ith timt pi-oposition ? 

Mr. Stack. YT's; the supply Mould have something to do M’ilh it, and then, 
too. the fact the men are kiqit on the go laops them from organizing. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any other matters to suggest to the commission in 
that connection? I mean, with the hiring and discharging of a large number 
of men, when to fill three or four Iimidred jobs they are hiring thousands? 

Mr. Stack. The only suggestion I would have to offer Mimld be if the com- 
mission is etpiipried to do so, to make the survey itself and give publicity to it. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat other suggestion would you make to this commission 
that it c-oukl reasonably enforce to help the conditions of labor in this 
locality? 

Mr. Stack. In a general way? 

Mr. Thompson. YT's; generally, and that would help labor generally througli- 
out the country? 

Mr. Stack. Well, I don’t know anythiiq; that w'ould he more hem'fichil to 
labor in tills part or in any other piut of the country tlum to surve,\, and tlien 
the widest kind of publiiJlty given to the fliiOings. 
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Mr. Thompson. Have you any views ns to whether f»r not there mif?ht be such 
a thing as national employment otlioe.s establislied? 

Mr. Stack. We thought lots about employment offices. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you make n tentative suggestion in a bill in that respect? 

Mr. Stack. Yes ; we have. The State federation had a bill in the legislature, 

Mr. Thompson. I moan, did you get it from this commission, a tentative 
sugppstlon? 

Mr. Stack. No. We had a bill in the legislature to jwovide for a State 
bureau ; a national bureau might be better. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what would you say wilb reference to machinery for 
adjusting industrial disputes, such as a national council, or industrial council 
that could investigate labor conditions, that could give publicity to them? 
Either during the time of peace or in times of industrial trouble, that cquld 
mediate and conciliate the parties and also act as an arbitrator, or appoint 
arbitrators In case it was agreeable? What would you say as to that? 

IMr. Stack. Well, I would say that would be good — arbitration, if it were 
agreeable; I would think that compulsory investigation would be one of the 
best things, conciliation wherever possible, and arbitration where it is agree- 
able, but by all means investigation. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any other suggestion you care to make to this 
commission, Mr, Stack? 

Mr. Stack. It doesn’t come to my mind now, any that I care to make just now. 

Mr. Thoiupson, Is there some effort being made here to employ people who 
are out of work on account of seasonal work on the public work? 

Mr. Stack. Some effort is being made to take care of unemployment? 

Mr. Thompson, Yes ; what do you think of it? What Is your view if there is? 

Mr. Stack. It is only a makeshift. 

riialrman Walsh. Has there, or is there any effort being made to do away 
with seasonal employment by putting tlie workers upon public works? 

Mr, Stack. Last winter there was an effort made. This year there has been 
several efforts looking to some relief measures, but in nearly all Instances it is 
to provide a rock pile. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, has there been any definite move outside of 
an attempt to provide a rock pile in the city to take care of seasonal labor in this 
State, to your knowledge? 

!Mr. St.vck. Yes; there has been. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what it is, Mr. Stack, 

Mr. Stack. There has been an effort to provide a law that would permit the 
State to build roads in seasons of unemployment. 

Chairman Walsh. Has that taken any other form except an attempted in- 
troduction, or the Introduction of such a law In the legislature? 

Mr, Stack. No other attempt. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that as far as it has gone? 

Mr. Stack. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Com^ions. Do you have records, or have you made inquiries, 
which would show tlie number of people unemployed in the lumber industry 
In the State? 

Mr. Stack. We have not made any. 

Commissioner Commons. About how many do you think there are unem- 
ployed in lumber and logging? 

Mr. Stack. laimber and logging? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

^Ir. Stack. The men that work in the industry, between 30.000 and 40,000. 

Commissioner Commons. How many of them would be in the shingling — ^the 
shingle weavers? 

Mr. Stack. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Commons. The seasonal labor that Is eraplo.ved in fruit pack- 
ing and harvesting, and so on, have you any notion or idea as to whether 
there has been any investigation to show about the total number that are 
engaged? 

Mr. Stack. No; I have not. 

Commissioner Commons. In the height of the season? 

Mr. Stack. There has not been by our federation. 

Commissioner Commons. Have any been made? 

Mr. Stack. (Slot to my knowledge. 
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Commliisloner Commons. Are the buikling trades organized in Portland 
fully? 

Mr. Stack. Yes; the building trades are organized. 

Commissioner Commons. And in what other cities are they organized| 

Mr. Stack. In Astoria and Salem, and in Eugene partially, and some or- 
ganization in Baker. 

Commissioner Commons. Are they represented? What bills has the StMe 
federation of labor or the labor clement in the State initiated under ine 
initiative law? 

Mr. Stack. The employers’ liability law and the eight hours for public 
works. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that all? 

Mr. Stack. That is all that they have initiated themselves. They have aided 
in other measures. 

Commissioner Commons, What? 

Mr. Stack. They have aided others, and those, as far as they have initiated 
themselves, the employers’ liability and the eight hours for public works. 

Commissioner Commons. Have they aided other organizations in promoting 
other bills? 

Mr. Stack. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Wl\at other organizations have you aided? 

Mr. Stack. Tlie Grangers, and the Farmers’ Union, and the Farmers’ Society 
of Equity, and the Pwple’s Power League. 

Commissioner Commons. That makes three. What others? 

Mr. Stack. The Grangers, Farmers’ Union, Farmers’ Society of Equity, 
and the People’s Power League; four. 

Commissioner Commons. Four of them. Is there an alliance l)etween those 
various organizations to each promote Initiative bills that others initiate? 

Mr. Stack. Yes. 

Ck)inmissloner Cojimons. They circulate petitions jointly, then? 

Mr. Stack. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Was this done in the case of the employers’ liability? 

Mr. Stack. No; not then. That was one of tlie first bills that the State 
federation inltiutcHl, and it did not have tliat macldnery at that time. 

Commissioner Commons. How about eigiit hours on public works? 

Mr. Stack. The other organizations aided In giving publicity to It; we 
initiated it ourselves. 

Commissioner Commons. Did they circulate a petition? 

Mr. Stack. No ; we circulated it ourselves. 

Commissioner Commons. Has the employers’ liability law been amended or 
legislated upon in any way by the legislature? 

Mr. Stack. Yes — no ; not by the legislature. It has been — the wording of it 
has been changed by the courts, constructions upon it changed by the courts. 

Commissioner Commons. But the initiative bill proposed a complete scheme 
of employees’ compensation? 

:Mr, Stack. Employers’ liability. 

Commissioner Commons. Is tliat what we know as the employees’ com- 
pensation law? You have no corai)ensaUon law? 

Mr. Stack. Yes; we have a compensation law. 

Commissioner Commons. What is that? 

Mr. Stack. A compensation law. 

Commissioner Commons. In case of accident, compensation? 

Mr. Stack. Pa.ssed at the last legislature, the compensation law that Is now 
a statute provides regular compensation for employees. 

A Voice fbom the Audience. Ixuuler, please. 

Mr. Stack. To provide compensation for the employees in hazardous occupa- 
tions and provides means for others to have compensation under the act It Is 
optional with them — an optional compensation. 

Commissioner Commons. You have a commission to demonstrate or ad- 
minister? 

Mr. Stack. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the employers’ liability law that you 
Initiated — just what did that provide? 

Mr, Stack. That was to fix the responsibility for accidents. 

Commissioner Commons. Did that overlap the compensation law? 

Mr. Stack, No; there was no compensation law at that timo. 
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OouimiSKlouer Commons. Then this compensation law takes the place of that 
liability law? 

Mr. Stack. It does whenever the employees come umier it. 

(Commissioner Commons. Oh, I see; it Is optionaL 

Mr.^ Stack. With the employer; it Is not optional with the employee. It is^ 
supposed to be, but it is not. 

Commissioner 0 )mmon 8. What proportion of the employees organlz<Hl in this 
SWte are under tiie compensation law? 

Mr. Stack. I haven’t that information. The law just came into oi>eratlon the 
Ist of July. They are just now making It effective. 

Commissioner (Jommons. AVhat would you estimate the total miml)er of 
organized labor or members of organized labor In this State? 

Mr. Stack. Well, I haven’t any means of giving a correct idea of tlie total 
number. 

(’onimis.sioner Commons. Just those that are reia*esented in the State Fed- 
eration of I^abor. Your per capita Mwld show that? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Cx>mmLssioner Commons. What would that sliow? 

Mr. Stack. That would show approximately 11, (KX). Of course, we have no 
railroad unions of the State. I should judge it would be between sixteen and 
seventeen thousand. 

Goinnilasioner Commons. The total number sixte(M\ or seventeen thousand? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What would be tlu* number organized in Portland? 

Mr. Stack. Why, about around 8,200 or over. 

(Commissioner Commons. About half of them are in Portland? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir; the bulk of the union men are in Portland. 

Chairman Walsh. Please spettk a little louder. 

l\Ir. Stack. The bulk of the union men are in Portland, 

Commissioner CoiiMONS. That includes the railroad brotherhood as well. To 
what extent have measures been taken by your organization to organize the 
common or unskllleti labor in tlie various industries of the State — that is, 
those which are not represential hy the craft unions or labor helpers or common 
laborers working along with them? To what extent has there bwn any organi- 
tlon of that class of IhIkw? 

Mr. Stack. They are \erj' hard to organize. The efforts that have been made 
are those that are usually naole through public meetings at times and by 
sending literature to the workers thems<*lves. 

Commissioner Ciimmons. Is there nnylxHly whose business It is, either In 
any of the city central bodies or in the State federation, to organize the com- 
mon unskilled labor? 

Mr. Stack. Not i>artlcularly the unskilled common luiK>r. 

OMiimissioner Commons. 1>o you have Federal labor unions? 

Mr. Stack. We have none here at the pres^mt time except the civil service 
Morkers’ organization. 

(hiainnan ^^^\LSIr. I can’t hear you, Stack, and I am sure Brother Gnr- 
retson is having great trouble. Plwase pitch your voice a little higher. 

Mr. Stack. This is a V(‘ry hani room to hear in. 

(’hairman Walsh. Well, help us all you c*?m hy talking louder. 

Commissioner Commons. What is this .civil-service organization that you 
speak of? 

Mr. Stack. ^Merely an organization of civil service workers who are chnr- 
terfHl by the American Federation of Labor as a Federal union. 

Commissioner Commons. What kind of work are they engagecl in? 

Mr. Stack. All classes. 

Ckmimitjsioner Commons. Work for the city? 

Mr. Stack. City employment. 

Commissioner (Commons. Is that organization in the city of Portland? 

Mr. Stack. Yes. 

Commissioner CojrMONS. How many member.s has it? 

Mr. Stack. I don't know. 

(Commissioner (Commons. Is it represented in the central body? 

Mr. Stack. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Does it Inchule nil the workers ^ thfe street? 

Mr. Stack. Any of them; It is wganlzed as a Federal union — anyone that 
chooses to join on the streets or 

Commlsslaner Commons (interposing). Have they a blislness agent? 
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Mr. Stack. No ; tliey huve uo business agent. 

Commissioner Commons. But aside from that there is no orgunlxation of 
^ Feileral labor union to take in the unskilled and the unorguiiizwl? 

Mr. Stack. Not at the present time. 

(Commissioner Commons. What unions have separate organizations ft)r help- 
ers, or what might be called unskilled labors 

Mr. Stack. Why, you will learn that better from the building trades’ repre- 
sefUatives. ^ 

Commissioner Commons. Is thCTe some one here from them? 

Mr. Stack. Mr. Osborne and Mr. SlcHumin will give you that information. 

Commissioner Commons. Is your residence In Portland? 

Mr. Stack. No; 1 live at Multnomah Station, just outside of Portland. 

Commissioner Commons. Was this initiative for eight hours, was that 
adapted by the State? 

Mr. Stack. Yes. 

(Commissioner Commons. Does tliat apply to all bodle.s, local, county, and 
town? 

Mr. Stack. Yes ; applies to all iK>litieal subdivisions of the State. 

C(»mmissioner Commons. In your effort t<> elect candidates to the legislature, 
do you print the legislative records of candidates? 

Mr. Stack. No. 

(V>mmlssioner Commons. You don’t? 

Mr. Stack. No; we keep a legislative record of all candidate.^. 

Commissioner CoMicoNS. But this record of the legislators is not published 
and distributed over the State? 

. Mr. ^tack. Only to the local unions. It is a matter printed In the pro- 
cmlings of the conventions, and, of course, anylxKly that wants it may have it. 
But it is sent only to the local unions ami to the librarie.s that call for it. 
They are on the mailing li.st, and to the different federations of labor through- 
out the United States. Tliat la our mailing list. 

Ommilssioner Commons, lias organized labor any other initiative measures 
which they are pressing or circulating, to come before the voters? 

Mr, Stack. Not any that It is circulating itself. It has interested Itself in 
several na^asures that will come on the ballot In Novembei*. One of them par- 
tlciil.ivly is the women's eight-hour hill, lnitlate<l, however, by the women's 
eight- hour league. 

Commissioner Commons. Who on this li.st has been active in circulating that, 
any of the witncs.ses? 

Mr. Stac’K. 1 don’t believe there is any tliat are on your list. 

Commissioner (kniMONs. What other measures are you assisting in the 
initiative? 

Mr. Stack, We are assisting in tlie $l,r)()0 tax-exemption nieasui*e, par- 
ticularly, the abolishment of the senate, and of the proportional representa- 
tion plan for the legislature. 

Commission Commons. When do these come up for voting, this fall? 

Mr. Stack. November 3; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. I have no more. 

Chairman Walsh. iMr. Carretson, liave yon some questions? 

Commissioner Garretson. ^Ir. Stack, do yon know of any other compulsory 
act in effect on this continent, ex(;ept the (.’anadian act? 

Mr. Stack. Compensation act? 

Commissioner Garretson. No; compulsory investigation. 

Mr. Stack. No ; I don’t. 

Commissioner (Iarretson. Are yon familiar wn'tli tlic workings of that act? 

Mr. Stack. No ; I am not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you familiar with the attitude of the very 
trade-union men who originally favored It, towanl it since tliat time? 

Mr. Stack. I am not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, you have uo practical knowledge In regard 
to the working of compulsory investigation, and whether or not It Is favorable 
to the laboring man? 

Mr. Stack. No; but I think that any Industrial situation that won’t bear 
investigation ought to be known, and that on whatever side would fall the brunt 
of publicity ought to bear it. 

Commissioner Garretson. But do you believe that there should be a legal 
restriction against protec-tive action by laboring men while that Investigation 
was taking place? ♦ o 
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Mv. Stack. I do not. 

Oomiiiissionor (Jarsetson. You are aware of the fact that such a provision 
is Insertetl in the Canadian industrial-disputes act? 

Mr. f^TACK. No ; I am not familiar with it. 

Coinniissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Stack, are there any women’s organizations repre- 
sented in the State federation of labor? * 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How are the women of this State wlio are 
workers, how are they feeling toward the lO-hour law that was passed here som^ 
time ago, applying to women? 

Mr. Stack. Well, you will find that information better given to you from l^rs. 
Gee, whom you have called, a member of the women’s organization, who can 
tell you. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, doesn’t the State federation of labor take up 
matters of that kind and make a study of them? 

Mr. Stack. -No 

Commissioner Lennon. The application of laws of that nature? 

Mr. Stack. No, sir; it hasn’t made any particular study; it has left the 
question of the application of tlio law to women workers — to the women’s or- 
ganizations that are affected thereby. 

Commissioner Lennon. What has the State Meratlon of labor done as to 
industrial or vocational education for the children of this State? Have you 
taken up that subject at all and given it any consideration? 

Mr. Stack. It has given whatever consideration it could give to the subject. 
When the matter was presented — the matter was brought to our attention in 
tlie Oregon schools, taking up the question of vocational training, and the State 
federation approved of the plan for teaching practical things in the schools. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever considered the advisability of continu- 
ation schools or part-time schools, where tlie children go into the industries 
where they put them, and have an oppoitunity on the employer’s time to con- 
tinue their study In the schools? 

Mr. Stack. We haven’t considered that jdiase. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? One minute. Is there any strike or lock- 
out in this community at present? 

Mr. Stack. Strike or lockout? 

Chairman Walsh, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stack. Well, there is the railroad federation strike — the men are still 
on strike; it has been going on two years in September. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Mr. Stack. No others. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the last strike in this community? 

Mr. Stack. The last strike was within a month or two back is all. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the craft, or in what industry was the strike? 

Mr. Stack. It was on the water front. 

Chairman Walsh. The longshoremen? 

IMr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any organization among the longshoremen? 

Mr. Stack. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it an alUlIated union organization? 

Mp. Stack. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How lai-ge an organization is It? Wliat per cent of the 
workers in the industry ? 

Mr. Stack. Well, it is nearly a complete organization, I should judge. 

Chairman Walsh, How was the strike ended? 

Mr. Stack. By mediation ; It only lasted a day or two. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it over the question of hours and wages, or what was 
It, briefly? 

Mr. Stack. Briefly, it was the question of another organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Jurisdictional disputes? 

Mr. Stack. Well, there was hours and wages involved In It, too, by checkers. 
If you would like to get the information about the longshoremen particularly, 
I would refer you to Mr. Mattson, who Is here now, and who was present at 
the hearing, i^id Is, I believe, here now. 
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Chairman Walsh. What other industrial disturl)anres lia\e there been prior 
to that one, prior to the longshoremen? 

Mr. Stack. Why, there have not been very many industrial dlsturl)nnces 
here, more dissutl.sfaction and unrest than real outl)reaks. There wjls a bad 
one on the East Side in a little cannery over there. 

Chairman Walsh. How many workers involved ifi it? 

Mr. Stack. I should judge 35 or 40 people. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How many? 

Mr. Stack. Thlrty-tive or forty people working there. I guess ; I don’t know 
how many people there was. They were not afflliiptMl, ami when they went 
on strike they had street meetings and tliey imriuMllately came in contact wltli 
the city officials. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has there been any effort on the part of your organization 
to organize tliose people in the cannerie.s, and lias there Ixhmi any investigation 
made about the conditions of labor and hours by your organization? 

Mr. Stack. Not at that time. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Now, what other dlsturhames have tla-re been within the 
past year asiile from tlie longshoremen and this one cannery in whlcli you say 
tliere were 35 or 40 people inv’oived? 

Mr. Stack. Disturbances? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; what otlu'r .strikes or lockouts. 

Mr. Stack. 'Plu're have not been any. 

Chairman W vlsh. Tlicu’e have not been any? 

:Mr. Stack. 'Pliere have not been any strikes or lockouts. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Stack, There have bcnm cvccasionally little disturbances in the building 
trades line that didn’t amount to anjtldng, no prolonged strike. 

Chairman Walsh. No prolonged strike or lockout in the building trade, s. 
lIcHV many men or workers were involve<l in the longshoremen difficulty? 

Mr. Stack. I could not give you that information. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give it aiiproximateb ? Was it hundreds or 
what? 

Mr. Stack. No, sir; I could not give it with any degree of correctness. 

Chairman Walsh. Any boycott now going on? Any declarcMl boycott against 
any business house or inunufacturing establishment in tin's city? 

Mr. SiACK. Yc^s, sir; there is quite a number being boycotted; boycotts 
being prosecuted to a greater or less degree. 

Chairman Wal.su. Aiiout how many? 

Mr. Stack, ^^'ell, tliere is the list — the unfair list of the Central l.alior Coun- 
cil that carries possibly a dozen or .so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have jou the unfair list willi .\ou? 

air. Stack. No, sir; I liav(‘n’t. 

Chairman Walsh. Coiihl you furnish it to (lie commission Ibis afternoon 
2 o’clock? 

Mr. Stack, air. Harris, the editor of tlie Lal»or Press, could give it to yoiL 

Chairman Walsh. Could you do it? 

air. Stack. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wl.sh you would. Wliat means are taken to give publicity 
to the 12 or more boycotts that are on at the jircsent time? 

Mr. Stack. The general distribution of this liPa’atiire among tlie union men, 
giving a knowledge of those on the unfair list, and occasionally a banner is 
carried in front of the business hou.se. 

Chairman Walsh, How many places in the city now in wlilch banners are 
being carried? 

Mr. Stack. Well, to my knowdedge there are two. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other places being boycotted for any reas<jn 
except those two? 

Mr, Stack. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it legal In this community to make declarations by 
word of mouth in relation to boycott? 

Mr. Stack. It is not illegal to make declarations. It is not illegal to curry 
banners. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do they carry banners instead of making verbal 
statements in regard to the alleged unfairness? 

Mr. Stack. Why, it Is an easier method of letting people know. A banner 
Is carried for the purpose of letting the union men and their friends know. 
It k a sort of publicTition.* 
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Cliairman Walsh. It is simply their way of publishing the alleged facts? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They could also state it verbally in this community; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Stack. I am not quite clear on that point as to tlie law, but I believe 
it is correct. 

C'hairrnan Walsh. Has there bwuj any claim that any limitation has been 
placed on the right of free speech in this community? 

Mr, Stack. Yes, sir ; there have been claims to that effect. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knovvle<lge, are the claims well grounded or do 
they have no basis — has the right of free speech been denied here to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what re.si>ect? 

]Mr. Stack. I will have to go back a little, if you will permit me, to make 
it clear, 

Clmlrman Walsh. Very well ; go back a little and make it clear. If you can. 

Mr. Stack. Thei'e was initiated a bill to prohibit the gathering of citizens 
on the streets and proliiint th(‘ carrying of banners. These bills were initiated 
by interests and ^\ere defeated. 

Cbuirman Walsh. Wl\ero? 

[Mr. Stack. At tlm polls in tlie initiative; and after that tlie people who 
gatlier(‘d on the streets, their manner td using the streets and gathering crowds 
was objected to by tine uutliorities, and tliey were <lisi->ersed by tlie police 
authorities. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any of tliem arrested? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. About bow many arrests were made? 

Mr. Stack. I could not tell yon. There were numerous arrests; some people 
arrested many times. 

Chairman W\lsh. ^Vas there any organization gotten up on one side or 
the otlier for the purpose of viiaiicating the right or limiting it or question- 
ing it? 

Mr. Stack. Any organization? 

Chairman Walsh. Any organization for the purpose of insisting upon speak- 
ing or insisting it should not be done that way? 

Mr. Stack. Well, tlu‘re was a numlier of iHMqile gatlua’Hl togetlier under w Imt 
they called tlie Free Speeeii League, .and their idea was to conserve tliat right — 
the right of free speech. 

Chairman Walsh. Did jour organization take any part in it one way or 
tlu* other? 

Mr. Stack. No, sir ; it did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were anj of your organizations involved in it? Was 
the direct legislation \\liich was atlemi>te(l directed against what you say is 
being done here now — carrying banners in front of places said to be unfair to 
your organization? 

Mr. Sta('k, I don’t quite get that clear. 

Chuirmun Walsh. I say, was that proposed direct legislation forbidding that 
directed against the practices that you say are being indulged in at the present 
time? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did your organization take any part in attempting to 
defeat the legislation? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir; It did. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Have you any knowleilge as to the attitude of the local 
courts toward offenders, alleged offenders, In the free-speech cases? Were the 
courts fair; did tliey treat them fairly or otherwise, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Stack. To my personal knowledge, I could not say ; but from the mouths 
of people who were there, the courts dealt ratlier harshly with them. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the attitude of mind of those directly affected as 
to the conduct of the courts in those cases? 

Mr. Stack. It Is very hitter. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is very hitter? 

Mr. Stack. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And how as to the administrative officials — the policemen, 
sheriffs, and the like? 
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Mr. Stack. Well, they are regarded possibly as the agencies, and come under 
that same feeiing, perhaps. * 

Chairman Walsh. As the agencies of what — of advocating the right or sup- 
pressing it, or what? 

Mr. Stack. For the suppression. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it or has it not oaustKl bitter feeling? 

Mr. Stack. It has caused bitter feeling. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. O’Connell would like to ask you a ques- 

tlon. , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have we someboily on this list, or can you give us 
the name of some one who knows thorouglily the conditions of employment exist- 
ing in the canneries, in the logging camps, and the flsliing camps of the State? 

Mr. Stack. I don’t know whether you have the labor commissioner on there, 
but I should judge Mr. O. P. Ilolf, labor commissioner, could give you that 
information. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He doe.s not semn to be on here. 

Mr. Stack. He is present here but not on the list. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. He is here, is he? 

Mr. STA(nc. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You will see he is subpteiiaed? 

IMr. TiiOMi’soN. Yes, sir. He is not on the list to-day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before calling another witne.ss, T want to ask that the 
witnesses talk as if they were shouting “ lire.” It is really a shame that men 
should take the stand ami two witnesses lie almost entirely unheard by tlie 
memhei's of the commission itself. I could talk so that everybotly In this room 
could hear, either from the witness box or anywhere else. 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Aver ill. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. A. H. AVERILL. 

Chairman Walsh. Take that chair and we will .'^ee if we can inaugurate a 
new syst(*m. 

Ml Thompson. Give us your name and husiness address. 

Mr. AvEiuLL. A. H. Averin. Portland, Oreg. 

Mr, 'Phompson. And your business? 

I\lr, A\ektll. 1 am in tlie luaclilnery biisim'ss, and also president of the cham- 
ber of commerce. 

Mr. Thompson. How hmg have you been In the machinery business In Port- 
land? 

]\lr Aveuh.l. About 25 years. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have }o\i been connected with the chamher of 
commereo? 

Ml-. Avekti l. 1 have been connected witli tlie chamber of commerce for the last 
five >ears. 

Mr. Thompson. During that time, of course, you liave hud the indu-strlui 
question before your eyes? 

Mr. Aveujll. Somewhat; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, I mean, the relations between employer and employee? 

Mr, Averill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What, In your opinion, Is the condition of labor in the various 
Industries in this locality. Generally, first, and then specifically. 

Mr. Avtcrill. Well, I think there is a feeling of unrest on the part of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it more particularly pronounced in one Industry as con- 
trasted with another, or is it general? 

Mr. Averill. I think it is quite general. 

Mr. Thompson. What, In your opinion, la the underlying cause of this unrest? 

Mr. Averill. I think ttiere are several cau.sea; one of them la our seasonal 
occupatlon.s. Another Is the agitator. 

Chairman Walsh. Ladies and gentlemen, we must have complete order, In 
order to have a hearing. Everyone here will have an opportunity to be called, 
that Is on the list, but please don’t make any demonstration of any kind. I 
know that yoii will assist us to do that We have found it to be absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr, Thompson. If you could divide it Into stronger causes aud weaker 
causes, would tlie seasor^l method of work be the major? 

4 , 
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Mr. Avehill. I think, porhaps, it Is. There Is a tendency on the part of the 
unemployed to flock to the city (lurinj; tlic time they are not occupied in the 
work, and that is the time that they become restless and disturbances arise. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the relationship of those workers who are en- 
gaged in seasonal work — allaying their unrest in part, at least, what would 
you suggest as to what can be done? 

Mr. Averill. One thing that would help very materially would be to have 
more manufacturing industries here where we could work them more montha 
during the year. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean Industries where when they w(M-e released from 
the seasonal work they could come and find employment? 

Mr. Avkrill. That is my idea, that would be one relief. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any specific idea as to how that luiglit be done? 

Mr. Averill. No, sir; I have not. 

]Mr. Thompson. Have you made a sort of general survey of our industrial 
conditions here and what might be done by way of relieving it. Have you got 
a general statement you would like to make in answer to the (luestlons that 
have been submitted to yon by Ihe commission? 

Mr. Averill. I have had it pr<“pared; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you give it to the commission in your own way? 

Mr. Averill, Well, I hardly know how to begin on this, because this is more 
statistics than anything else that has been prepared relutlvo to the matter. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you give the various divisions into which the statistics 
fall, and then, perhaps, yon might file it with ns, and then I might go on and 
a.sk some definite questions. Take first, what have you there to offer? 

Mr. Averill, Well, the question of manufacturing, I touch on it, and I might 
say that as president of the chamher of commerce we have had numerous 
people come to us to look into the situation i*olative to establishing manufac- 
turing plants here In Oregon, and particularly in and around Portland, and 
we have found in many instances ll)at they liave been frightened away and 
gone elsewhere on account of various conditions that exist here. 

Mr. Thompson, What are those condltioiLs? 

Mr. Averill. One of the conditi<ms was the uncertainly of tlu‘ laws that 
might be passed ; another condition was the labor condition. 

Mr, Thompson. Well, In what regard did they consider the law nncertain, 
and in what angle did they view the labor situation as different from other 
States? 

Mr. Averill. The principal thing relative to the law was prior to our present 
workmen’s compensation law. We had an employer’s liability law that manu- 
facturers considered quite drastic, and they were afraid to come here and 
operate under that law, accordiiig to their reports to us. 

Mr. Thompson. That objection has been now 

Mr. Av'erill. Quite largely removed, although not entirely. 

Mr, Thompson. What other law did they fear? 

!Mr, Averill. That was the principal one. 

Mr. Thompson, Was there any opposition to the initiative and referendum? 

Mr. Avi:rill. Yes, sir; there was at first on account of their not under- 
standing it. 

Mr. THOifPSON. A.s far us you know? 

Mr. Averill. None of us understood the inltiath’c and referendutn at first, 
and we haven’t got to understand it entirely yet. 

Mr. Thompson. You are not quite as much afraid of it now as you were 
before? 

Mr. A\t:iiill. I think not. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now, what would you suy—is that all you wish to say 
about the effect of legislation? 

Mr. A\t:eill. I think so. 

Mr. Thompson, What have you to say with reference to labor? 

Mr. Averill. It was found by many manufacturers that labor was paid more 
here than elsewhere where the same class of goods was being built, that they 
must compete with. Particularly those coming from the far East found that 
they would have to tie up money in larger stocks here than in the East, where 
they were nearer headquarters, where they could procure the stocks on short 
notice. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean raw material? 

Mr. Avemtx, Raw material; yes, sir. And In addition to that they were 
obliged to fmy greater wages than the eastern manu<^QCturer paid in making 
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the same gCNOds ; they wei*e fearful that they could not compete successfully 
with other localities. 

Mr. Thompson. What particular lines of Industry have you in mind, Mr. 
Averin, when you speak of that? 

Mr. Averill. I have a memorandum here, I think, of some who have— we 
have had glass industries, hat factories, pipe-casting plants, machine factories 
for woodworking construction, and numerous other smaller industries, that 
have applied here and have been lost to us. At least we did not gain the 
plants. 

Mr. Thompson, Well, which of those will you say that the fact that labor 
r<‘ceive<l a higher wage, or expwttMl a higher wage here, drove away? 

Mr. Averill. Well, I don’t believe that 1 would be able to point out any par- 
tinilar one. 

Mr. Thompson. The fact that labor aske<l ami received a higher wage, was 
simply one general factor? 

Mr. Averh.l. (ieneral factor, \es. 

Mr. Thompson. That mitigated against establishing a business here? 

Mr. Averill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thosipson. lias any comparison been made of the wages paid here com- 
ptired with the Industries <lown East? 

Mr. Averill. I think I have no information on that lino. I have some iii- 
formution relative to wages paid here, in various lines. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that in those statistics? 

Mr. Aveiull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Has any comparison beeti nuule as to tlie cost of living here 
and in cities far East ? 

Mr. Averill. No; there Inis lH‘en no comparison made that I know of. Al- 
though I am of the opinion that the cost of living is a little higher here than 
in some eastern localities. 

]Mr. Thompson. In your opinion would tliat account for tlie hlglier wage de- 
manded? 

Mr. Averill. It would account for part of it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tart of it? Ilow do you view tJie hlglier wage demanded 
here? Do you think it is an obstacle to tlie growth of this part of tlie country? 

Mi Averill. I tlilnk It is to a degree; ,yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how important would you place that? 

Mr, Averill. Well, I can illustrate that possibly better liy speaking of our 
sliipping here. We are liandicapix'd greatly on account of the wages paid long- 
shoremen, demanded by them in loading and unloading our vessels, as com- 
pared with Puget Sound ports. As an illustration, I have had a comparisou 
made, which 1 would like to read : 

In the Puget Sound district tliey pay for liandling general cargo, 45 cents 
I>er hour; overtime, 55 cents per hour. In Portland, general cargo, 55 cents 
per hour; overtime, $1 per hour. In liandling wlieat and grain in Puget Sound 
ports they pay 50 cents per hour straiglit time; 75 cents per hour overtime. 
Here we pay 55 cents straiglit time, and $1 overtime. 

Mr. Thompson. When you speak of Puget Sound ports, ]Mr. Averill, do you 
mean that tliut wage appertains in Seattle, for instance? 

IMr. Averill. Seattle and Tacoma. 

:Mr. Thompson. Seattle and Tacoma? 

Mr. Averill. Particularly. In liamlling Ininher in Puget Sound ports, straight 
time is 50 cents; overtime, 75 cents. In Portland it is the same on lumber. 
Ail other general cargoes, in Puget Sound, 50 cents straight time; overtime, 
75 cents. Portland, 55 cents; and overtime, .$1, 

The foremen In I’ortlami — I don’t have it for Seattle — the foremen here get 
65 cents straight time, and $1,10 overtime. Down the river, which would be 
below St. Johns and on the Columbia and Willamette Rivers — below that point 
the straight time is from 50 to 65 cents per hour, and the overtime 75 cents to 
$1 per hour. Of course, that territory Is all tributary to Portland, and is con- 
trolled by the same rule. 

Mr. Thompson. Are those differences in wages, Mr. Averill, sufficient, in 
your opinion, to drive business away from this city? 

Mr. Avebill. The shipowners claim that it is, and I am satisfied that it does 
hinder us here in our shipping. 

Mr. Thompson. What other matters would you care to bring to the attention 
of tills commission, Mr. Averill, along that line or others touching on the ques- 
tion of relations of employer and employee? 
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Mr. Avrrill. Well, I don’t know that I have anytlilng particularly to bring 
out. If questions were asked, I could probably give you information that would 
be more satisfactory. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to tlie organi/atlon of labor here, is the labor In 
coimection with the longshoremen organised w not, do you know? 

Mr. Averill, It la; yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMm>N. What intluence, if any, does that have on the price of wages? 

Mr. Averill. Of course, that would l>e only an opinion; I think it has con- 
siderable inliuence. 

Mr. Thompson. You think it would raise wages? 

Mr. Avkrhj.. It think IL would; .ves, sir. 

Mr. Thomps^)N. What would be your suggestion as to how this situation 
might be brought about so that Fortlaud would stand on an eciuality with 
Seatlle and other places? 

]\Ir. Averill. Well, I think the principal Ihing would be to deteriniiie waaes 
by the merits of the laborer, his elilciency. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you think the general scale of wages is too high here, 
or too lowL as compared elsewiiere? 

Mr. Averili,. It is too high as compareii with other ports, especially bw 
overtime. 

Mr. Thompson, Have you any views with reference to the organization of 
tiie employees into unions? Do you tliink that that is a good tiling or not 
for industry and a good thing or not for the workingmen? 

Mr. Averii.l. 1 tliink it is 11 tlie elliciency of tlie emplojee is taken lii(i) 
con8ldoi*ation, 

Mr. Thompson. You are In tlie machinery l)iisinessV 

Mr. Averill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What luive yon to say in regard to ymir own esralili^limeut 
witli reference to tliose question? 

Mr. Averill. We alwa.Ns consider efficiency in making our wages 

Mr. Thompson. Do you deal collectively with your mmi «*r uot? 

Mr. Averii.l. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And tliey are organlzcil, are tliey? 

Mr. Averill. I don’t know' that tliey are organized. It is a rpiestion that I 
liave never a.sked. I mlssiioke; I wasn’t paying attention to your question. We 
deal ln(U\ Idually with our men instead of c'olh'ctively. Hut tlie que'<tion of 
union or nonunion has never come up with us in any way. 

Mr. Thompson. Have yon any opinion as to tlie effect on industry, ou pro- 
duction, of organization or nonorganization of the workers? 

Mr. Avtcrill. It would Ih' merely a matter of opinion witli me 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, taking either the quantity of go<.Mis pnxiucHi, or tlie 
wages, or any other factor? 

Mr. Averill. I haven’t hud exiHuaeiice that I could answer lhat lulelligently. 

Mr. Thompson. You lielong to an employers’ association, do you? 

Mr. Averill. Yes, sir. 

iMr. Thompson. You believe in orgnulzation? 

Mr. Avt^rill. Yes, sir. 

^Ir. Thompson, 1 take It, for i»otli piiiiie'^? 

]\Ir. Averill. Yes, sir. 

lilr. Thompson. 1 don't think of anytidng more, IHr. Ohairman. 

Ohairnian Walsh. Ibi you want to ask .some qiu'stlons, Mr. O'Cenneii? 

Commissioner O’Conneij.l. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. 0’(\>nnell vvonld like to ask some questions. 

Mr, Thompson. I want to say that we wouhi like to hav(‘ you tile ttaw 
papei'S, or any otliers. 

Ohairman Walsh. Yes; would .v<m kindly sulunit those facts or documents, 
which you have? 

Mr, Averill. Yes, t^ir. 

(The paper so presvmted was marked “Averill exliibit,” and is ]irint(^l among 
the exhibits at the end of tliis sub.iect.) 

Cximmissloner O’Connell. Mr. Averill, what concerns have gone out of 
business or have movcni fi*om Portland in the last few years becau.se of 
high rate of wages and the conditions that you speak of? 

Mr. Averill. Well, I don’t have them In mind at the pit'smit time. T no- 
ticed by the paix^r this morning that a mohair manufacturing estabUslmient 
had just gone out of business. 

Oommlssibher O’Connell. A moliair; how large a cpncern was that? 
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Mr. AvTCRiLi.. Well, I believe they employed something like 150 men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have they failed in business, or 

Mr. AVT.RILL (interposing). I understand that they simpU^ did not get mar- 
kets ^r their products, and had to move elsewhere. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the comparison of the rates and the wages 
in your business in Portland with San Francisco? 

Mr Ayerill. I don’t know ; I haven’t that information at hand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You work, I .suppose, nine hours here, do you, in 

^Mr.^ Antcmll. In our plant we work from 8 to 10 hours. During the summer 
.season we work 10 hours, and during the winter season 8 hours. In explana- 
tion, I might say that we do not have a machine shop. We simply deal in 
macliinery — it comes to us 

Commissioner O’Connell (interposing). Oh, you don’t? 

Mr. Averill, It comes to us very frequently in a knocked-down condition; 
and we have to have our men to set it up. We have a machine shop in 
which we have one machinist. We have blac'ksmlilis and woodworking men. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You woidd hardly dignify that by calling it a 
machine shop? 

IMr. Averill. Not a niaclnne shop: no. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. I thouglit jou were In the manufacturing business. 

ISIr. Averill. No. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. Simply in the .sales business? 

Mr. Averill. Simply in the sales busine.ss. 

(’ominmlssioner O’Connell. That is all. T (bought he wa.s a manufacturer. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you information with regard to port charges 
here as compared with Tacoma and Seattle? 

Mr. Averill. I haven’t It 

Cominissioner Commons. And ontsid«‘? 

Mr. Averii.l. With me here. 

Commissioner Co.mmons. How do ytmr port charges compare with the 
charges in this place — the tonnage charges? 

PIr. Averill. I think they are about the same. I wouldn’t be quite positive 
on that question, however. I could get that information for you, and file it 
with you this afternoon, if you should wish. 

CoiLinissioner Commons. I wisli you wouhi. 

Chairman AV.vlsii. I wish you would please do that, and hand it to Mr, 
Thompson. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Something as (o (his question of overtime that 
you spoke of being very higli here. Ilow much overtime work Is there com- 
pared with Seattle and Tacoma, for instance? 

Mr. Averill. I have an idea that tiiere isn’t any comparision in the over- 
time. 

Commissioner Coi^imons. You mentioned one line, longshore work, and said 
that there was the same condition, or semneil to be in the lumber, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Averill. I believe it was; yes, sir. 

Cominissioner Commons. How do you aecyunt for the fact that in that line, 
the lumber— I suppose that must be one of the largest Items of shipping In 
this locality? 

JiTr. Averill. Among the large.st shipping; yes, .sir. 

(’ommissioner C’omatons. About what pr<»portlon, would you say, of the long- 
shore work wa.s in lumber as compared with all of the others you have men- 
tioned? Half of it? Is that half of all of your shipping In this port? 

Mr. Averill. I don’t know that I would have that Information at hand. I 
haven’t it with me. 

Commissioner Commons. It is the largest single 

Mr. Averill (Interposing). The largest single item. 

Oimmissioner Commons. How do you account for it being on the same scale 
with the Puget Sound In the lumber handling as far as longshoremen are 
concerned, as against the others? 

Mr. Averill. Possibly because the lumbermen are in a position to do the 
loading themselves to a very great degree. Many of them own their own 
vessels and could load them with their own help. 

Commissioner Commons. They do not rely on the local longshoremen’s 
organization? 

Mr. Averill. I think they do, but they are in a position to load themselves 
if they should so desire. 
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CoiinnlsBioner CoitMONS. Are they able to keep wages down to the Puget 
Sound level? 

Mr. Avehill. I should presume that was one reason. 

(Commissioner Commons. That Is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. 3Ir. Averlll, the morning paper described the 
closing of the mohair factory wholly and absolutely to the tariff, Instead of 
the wage. 

Mr. Averill. I think they mentioned the tariff. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, yes. You make the statement that since the 
institution of that plan it has continually grown until it has reacheil its 
capacity, and now since the tariff has created an impossible condition that it 
closed down, 

Mr. Averill. The question was not asked me as to whether the institution 
J-ad closed on account of labor troubles. The question was asked as to why 
the Institution had left here, and I spoke of it In that connection. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tiiat Is the ascribed cause iu that instance. 

Mr. A\T.Rir.L. In tlie paper that was mentioned. 

Commissioner Garretson. And in the ease of these other enterprises that 
jou describe as to Portland, when tlie average enterprise is going to he 
started, especially If the originator of it, or llie owner, the one who expects 
to move is coming from the East, doesn’t he investigate, or send his piTjposi- 
tion to nil of these cities, or to a numl)er of them? 

Mr, Averill. I sliould presume (hat he wmdd; .\es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And it could only, under tlie most favorable con- 
ditions, go to one, any how? 

Mr. Averill. I sliould suppose so. 

Commissioner Garretson. ('onsequeiitly it woul<l lie listed as lost by tlie 
three or four to whom the proposition was presented? 

]Mr. Averill. I sliould suppose so. 

Commissioner Garretson. In this high overtime rate that you cite, is not 
the actual reasop of a different proportion of overtime reached that it pro- 
hibits the payment of overtime altogether? 

Mr. Averill. I know sliipmasters liav(‘ complained to us about the long- 
slioremen lagging when they are on straight time in order to get an oppor- 
tunity to put in overtime. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Well, Is it not where you are oversupplied with 
labor, ns seems to be the case here, a large portion of the year, on account 
of seasonal employment, doesn't It work the moment that the day is con- 
cluded that instead of paying overtime to those men a new gang starts? 

Mr. Averii.l. I do not know what the working of the rule is. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is ordinarily the result, is it not, where 
overtime is prohibited? 

Mr, A^-ekill. Well, those who are better informed can give you the In- 
formation. 

Chairman Walsh. He says he can not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes, Now, with regard to the agitator being 
one of the causes of unrest, and T assume that you use the term as applied 
either to the street speaker, the publislier of — well, for want of a better 
term, the yellow journals, the writer of hooks, or any agency that declaims in 
regard to economic injustice; am I correct? 

Mr. Averill. Well, to a certain degree; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Bear in mind I am not overlooking the officers 
of labor unions, I am putting them In the list also. 

Mr. Averill. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is It not true In regard to the average agitator 
that his Influence comes from the fact that from his auditors, or among his 
auditors, he strikes a responsive cord, he voices what they feel? 

Mr. Averill. To a certain degree, I suppose ; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that unless he dealt with a real condition he 
would be powerless to excite the people, or to get his crowd? 

Mr. Averill. Probably so. 

CJommIssIoner Garretson. And in reality the agitator is an evidence In.stead 
of a cause, is he not, largely? 

Mr. Averill. Well, I am not required to enter into an argument along that 
line. 

Oimmissloneii^ Garretson. It Is not a question of argument You have 
defined that as one of the causes of unrest. ‘ 
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Mr. Avebill. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I do not desire to enter into the argument of the 
case, blit to really determine whether the agitator himself is not the outgrowth 
of the unrest instead of the cause of It, an effect, in otlier words, instead of 
a cause? 

Mr. Averill. Well, I don’t know as to that. 

Commissioner Garrktson. If he did not have something real to talk to the 
people about, would lie lm\e any standing? 

]\Ir. Averill. Well 

Conmiissioner Garretkon. In your opinion. 

Mr. Averill. Take the soap-box agitator here in Portland, when he will get 
lip and damn the Government, damn the American Hag, damn every one who 
has any property, and damn them for luiving property, I consider him a 
dangerous agitator. 

(’oinmissloner Gakrethon, Well, is not the dangerous effect the effect of 
certain underlying <‘aiises? lla\e you eier investigated one of those men, IMr. 
Averill? 

Mr. Averill. No. 

Coimnissioner Garrktson. T mean to know why he did all this? 

jMr. An KRILL. No. 

(Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsii. Call yoiir next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Swett. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ISAAC SWETT. 

^ir. Thompson. (Ji\(‘ iis your name, ph‘aM‘? 

Mr. Swett. Isaac Swett. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address, jour busim'ss adilress? 

Mr. Snyett. 812 Yeon Huihllng. 

Mr. Thompson. And your occupation? 

Mr. Snvett. Lawyer. 

Mr. Thompson. IIonv long have jon Imsmi jiructicing here? 

Mr. Swett. About 18 years. 

lifr. T hompson. Are >ou also executive secretary of the Oregon (Chic League? 

Mr. Sw K/rr. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have been such secretary? 

Mr. Swett. Oh, I don't know; .-^cNoral months; six or eight months or so. 

Mr. d’HOMiNsoN. How long has tlie Oregon Civic League been in existence? 

Mr. Swett. A 5 ear, roughly. 

;Mr. TiiOiiPsoN. What are the imrposes and objects of the league? 

IMr. Swett. To examine matters that pertain to the public welfare, civic 
matters, matters economic, and any matters political, practically in all things 
that concern the welfare of the people, partl<ularly of Portland and the State 
of Oregon, however, in general. Of course, we are 

Mr. Thompson. Has your league any Nvritteii bj-laws or constitution? 

IMr. Swett. We have. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you he willing to furnish the commission with a 
copy? 

Sir. Snvett. We only have one cojiy, and Nve do not like to paid Nvlth it. How- 
ever, Nve exiiect to have it printed shortly, and in such case I shall be very 
glad to furnish a copy. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will furnish it to tlie slenographer Nve wdll have 
copies made, and also for you. 

(The by-laws of the Gregon Civic League were suhniitteil liy Mr. SNvett and, 
ai*e printed among the exhibits at the end of this subject.) 

Mr, Thompson. You say your league is taking an inteiest in the questions 
generally affecting the wx-lfarc of the people? 

Mr. Swett. Yes. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Economically, and you mean by that jou look into questions 
affecting the relations of the employer and the employee? 

Mr. Swett. Incidentally, that is one of the matters; yes; and, In fact, we 
consider all matters that pertain to the welfare of the [leople, within the scope 
of our work, anything that is brought out In an important way prominently 
before the iieople, we feel it our duty to investigate. 
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Chairman Walhh. May I make the suggestion, Mr. Thompson, suppose you 
give us the general obJ(‘cts and plans of your organization, and follow that up 
by the activities you have engaged in? 

Mr. Swi:tt. Our puriioses really are educational. We propose to present, 
and do present, to the public the things that are of moment and pertain to 
the welfare of the people. We present it to the public from an educational 
standpoint, not for the pur|)ose of partlsan.'^hip, or partaking for the one or 
the other side, but to i»resent the things to the i)ublic that pertain to their wel- 
fare. For Instnnce, tliere are matters that are now before the people in the 
shape of the initiative petition for the abolisliiuent of the senate. This mat- 
ter, then, is presented to the iniblic by those favoring it and thOvSe opposing 
it. Those best acquainted with tin* .subject luv'^ent it to the civic league at its 
meetings. We have again the matter the proportionate representation that 
Is being submitted to the iieojjle during this eamiiaign. And we have had thia 
matter dlscu.ssed. 

V\'e have had the matter of prohiblti(m discus.sed ; all things that pertain, that 
are of moment and of importance we are meiady discussing them. When, how- 
e\er, the matt('r leaves no otlua* than one particular cour.se that the people 
should take, we feel it our duly to participate in a remedy. For instance, we 
detmanlne that in a renunly so far as our ability gives us— for instance, we have 
done that in tii(‘ matter of unemplo> nuait during the last winter. It became a 
very serious mutter in the city of Portlaial, and we devoteil oursel\es very much 
to this, and I Ix'lieve that tin* main work in caring for the unemployed in the city 
of Portland was tliat that was done by tlie Oregon Civic Ijeague. They organ- 
ized the W'liole of it. Whate\er els(‘ was done was a consequence of it, as a 
consequence of our work and our reqiu'st for assistance, because it was a public 
matter. It was iiuMa'ly a matter iiiitlativo and presented through proper 
i haniiels to do this w'ork. 

Cliainmiu Wai.su. You may procet'd with a de.scriplion, a concise description 
of any other acti\i1ies of >our organization If .^ou have any in mind, 

Mr. SvvKTT. I think that tin* broad statimient that we pres<'nt every side of 
tlie things that nro of public coiK i'i-n would he a proper answer to your question. 

(’hairman Wai.sti. 1>(k‘s that apply to things other tlian jiroiiosed laws? 

IMr. SWKTT, Y(‘s. For in.siance. we ha\e luul the maiter up of the jail in the 
city of Portland, the manner of lluMr conduct. We liave not had tlie matter of 
free speech. That was simply because I Ids was the trouble liefore the league 
W’as fully organized — the Oregon CImc Lt'a'giU' — hut this would have bt'cn a 
matter probably tliat wc' would have participated in if it appeared to bo a matter 
tlint there .should be but om* side to, we w'ould liave .simply taken the stand that 
It is proper that a certain course should he taken. On the other hand, if it is a 
matter siiliject to .se\e)‘al differtMii view.v, we would have pr(>babl.\ laid views 
on It. 

(hiairmnn Wai.sii. Who determines tliat question? 

Mr. Sw’KTT. Ilow' do you mean; what quest mn? 

Chairman Walsh. Who determines the question of whether or not a matter is 
debatable? 

Mr. SwEKT. Oh, it must be a niatUu* all (d' us concede is not debatable. 

Cluiirman Walsh. And if it is not one? 

Mr. Sw'ETT. I stated 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do yon agns^ upon the proposed que.stion? 

Mr. Sw^ETiT. Not at all; not at all. Doth sides are presented. 

Coiiiinissloner O’Connell. Do o'li offm* a com lusion to the public? 

Mr. SwETT. No; merely that the matter of proliihition would h(‘ presented; 
that Mr, Some-one would deliate, .some one having a thorough knowleilge of the 
question, a thorough knowledge of (he (iu(‘s1ion in fa\or of the proposition, and 
some one else who is oppo.sed to prohibition will present his view’ or her view’. 

Chairman Walsh. How many members have you In your organization? 

Mr. SwETT. Dh, some two hundred and o<ld members. 

Chairman Walsh. And have you any officer.s who receive compensation? 

Mr. SwETT. No; not now’. At one time the Secretary w’as compensated. 
Tliere was another secretary, hut at the present time no one is compensated. 

Chairman Walsh. How’ frequently do you have meetings? 

Mr. S^vETT. Outside of the summer months — \ve have now adjourned — we have 
met Saturdays, every Saturday noon at lunch, and the meeting was betw’een 
12 and 2, an opportunity being given to all people during that time to come that 
desired to do so. Outside of this there is au executive board that met twice a 
month, or rajjier every other Monday, every two ^veeks, who discussed the 
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matters Uiat are of importaii'ce to present to go on with the work jis tlie exi'cii- 
tive board laid it out. 

Cluiirumu Walsh. Do you pass upon the qualitk-alious of caudidatex for 
public oflice, as municipal leagues do in some cities V 

Mr. Sw'ETT. We have presented the public ofllcers, we have requested all of 
the important candidates for public olfice to come Ixdore us and present their 
views. We have usually had two at one meeting. 

Chairman Walsu. Your league is nonpartisan from e\ery standpoint? 

^Ir. SvvETT. Entirely so. 

Chairman Walsh. And it is oiam to workers a^ well as <'inplo.\ (*i s? 

Mr. SwnrrT. Yejs. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it taken up the (piestiou of iho or^am/ation of iMii- 
plo>ers and employees in an.y resjx*et? 

Mr. SwETT. No. 

Chainnaii Wacsii. Has it taken up the (luestion of the outside, or what is 
called the radical labor organization in their relation to the coinnuinit.N ? 

I^Ir. Swi:tt. Only in so far us having, for instance, one extremist to present 
his views, John Devine, whom yon no d<nibt have heard, and, indetsl, U‘t any 
prominent person having a \ery thorough knowledge of any partieular ideas 
here in the city of Portland, we would consider it our function and pUua* to 
present Ids view’s to the people. 

Chaiiumii Walsh. I gather, then, that .\onr organizutimi is purely ednca- 
tionul, is it not? 

Mr. SwETT. AVe are orguniz(‘d ])urely for that, l>ut 1 say if, liow’ever, sonu‘- 
tldng occurs that we feel recpiires action, us 1 sa.\, we did in the matter of 
nneinplojinenl. 

(Chairman Walsh. Would you consider it within the scoih^ of the organiza- 
tion, for instance, to attempt to mediate a difference in a labor tremble? 

Mr. SwEiT, I believe if an extreme condition existed here in Portland that it 
would be within our .sphere. 

(iiairumn Walsh. Would you consider it within the spliere of your or- 
ganization to interpose in a differenc'e over the alk'ged right of free simhvIiV 

Idr. SwETT. Yo.s; I desire — by tlie way, personally, if you do not mind, I 
have hud very iiiueh, come very much In contact with that, and I should 
desire very much a little later on, at the proper time, to touch upon that. 

(iiau'iuan Wai.sh, Well, we will let you do it now'. 

Mr. i-'tWETT. Well, all right, I will go into it, then. 1 have hud 

Chairman Walsh. Before w'e get to that, I am going to ask how are you 
flnimced, how do you take care of the linanct‘S? 

Mr. ISw’ETT. We have dues that are paid by members, $2 a year or more ; 
each member pays $2 or more per year. And this is sufficient for our ex- 
penses. 

CmnniissioiUT O’Connell. AVhat is the inimlKU’ of tlu* membership? 

Mr. SwETT. I say, something aroumi 200 or over. Tliere are some ]i!iid 
more, several a few hundred dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. Just touching ufKin the indnstiial 

Chairman Walsh. Very g<K)d. Mr. Tliompson desires to ask yon something. 

Mr. Thompson. Just touch upon the imlustrial problem. What if any in- 
vestigation or work has tlie league done with regard to that matter, touching 
the matter of the employer and the employee? 

Mr. SwETT. As betw’een the employer and the employee, no; I can not say 
that the league as such has done anything between the employer and tlu^ 
employee. Our work last year was very large., I .say, in the matter of the 
unemiiloyed. We W’ere confronted with a situation, a severe condition here 
wheiT a large numl>er of people w’ere out of employment. \\ v found they were 
not only out of employment, but utterly destitute. That tliere were probably 
thousands, vve do not know the exact number, in fact we did not know’ the 
number and do not know the number of those to-day, tlie exact number, 
within several thousands, of the actual number that were destitute, or of the 
actual number that were unemploy e<i. We have no statistics to that end at 
all. We have some statistic's, though, covering only a very limited area. But 
the estimates range anywhere prolmbly between 2,000 and 25,0(X), so wide is 
the range as to the c-ases, as it were, of the unemployed during last winter. 

However, we had made an investigation, w’e sear out committees to discover 
as to whether or not there was a lni*ge nnniber of people that were utterly 
destitute, no shelter, and without food. This committee reported that It found 
u very large number of B'^ople that were sleeping, In one Instance, in a store, 
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all over the floor, in the basement, without blankets, that those people were 
eating one meal a day, many of them, and some one meal in two days, and that 
many of the lodging houses were packed with people; that the hallways, the 
stairways were littered with men sleeping there at night. A serious condition 
was there, and it presented Itself in a rather alarming way, and action was 
ImiiKMliately taken to find whether we could not p1ac*e them in one house. We 
found we had a building here In tlie city called the Oypsy Smith Tabernacle, 
a very large building, that could hold very many people, probably all w'e needed; 
that this, I say, was the city’s ]>n>perty, It A\as leased by the city. Every effort 
was made to induce the city authorities to open that. The city authorities were 
very loath to do so. There was, I believe, pressure brought to bear upon them 
by certain interests not to do .so. But eventually the building was opened. The 
city paid for the fuel necessary to keep the stoves going, and some nine hundred 
men, upon an av('rage, slept there between, roughly, the fore part of January 
and the loth of JIarch. Before that we were assisting them hy having meal 
tickets. This by private subscription and some public subscriptions, I think 
the city gave $100 t<> it. To f(‘ed them at tlds place a municipal kitchen was 
opened, or rather the kitchen was opened tliat Avas conducted entirely by the 
men and not by the municipality, and that the men themselves, they formed an 
organization hy themselves, and althongh the city ha<l fcar(‘d, the city authori- 
ties feared that they wouhl be disorderly there, and had i)oUcemen placed to 
quell any Improper conduct, there was no dilliculty at any time, no call at any 
time for the police. 

I They Avere fed there niglits and mornings, ranging from a small number of 
some four or five hundred until event nally tlaa-e Avere about 1.000. At times 
tliere AV('re 3,000 meals glATU there a day; over 3,(K)0 on several days. The 
money for the meals Avas, or th<‘ food, Avas gotten hy these men forming com- 
mittees among themsidves, going about the city request ii\g suhscri))tions in the 
shape of food stulTs. Sometimes there Avas a shortage and some of us had siib- 

, (Tiptlon of money from people, and av<' A\ould till out or huv tlie things that 

I they Avere unable to obtain for thems(‘lv<‘s. But the city, after the first pay- 

I ment I think of $100, ami outside of supplying fuel and also the light and 
taking RAvay the garbage, and supplying the soap— outside of that gave nothing 

! to feed all these men. These men Avere fed two meals a day, a meal in the 
morning and a meal at night. As I said, outside of that assistance that AA^as 
given by the city, all of that avus done practiclly by the men themselves outside 
of money tlit came in through otlier means, Avas really paid to us or to the sec- 
retary or chaii'inan of the committee. 

^ I say that the rest of that Avas done by the men themselves. They had an 
executive committee, find thorough order Avas kept at all times. I believe that 
as a consequence of that — indeed the city authorities and anyone knowing 
anything about it, admits that as a consequence of that— there Avas less crime 
in the city or Portland tlmn at any time during recent years, that the.se men 
were the means of keeping al)so1ute order there. Well, they had a barber shop, 
for instance, of their OAvn, had barbers of their own, to sliave them all. They 
had shoemakers to repair the shoes of the men. And tiien they had other floor 
committees to keep the place clean. All this Avork Avas done hy the men them- 
selves, done by the men without remuneration at all. At one time very shortly 
after the opening of the Gyp,sy Smith Tabernacle, the cry Ava.s raised that it Avas 
liable to be u breeding place for disease, and Ave Avere informed that some one 
was taken Avith some contagious disease. And consequently the place Avas 
closed by the municipal authorities, and tliese men Avere throAvn out upon one 
of the stormiest nights that Ave had ever had here in tlie city of Portland. 
Several hundred men were throAvn upon the strict, and there Avas absolutely 
no place to go to, and nothing told them Avhere they should go, simply that the 
place Avas closefl and that they could not come there. After very much effort, 
AA’e persuaded the city authorities to again reopen the place, and it was reopened 
to stay open until someAvhere betwwn the 15th and 20th of March, I think It 
Nvns the 18th or 19th ; someAvhere about there, 

I might say that there was very much data being taken by, particularly 
the people of Reed College— the instructors and professors of Re^ College had 
taken very much interest In this themselves, perhaps more than any other 
body 6f people hc're in the city of Portland Avho worked there, and had taken 
very much data of very great importance, I think, to this work ; and Mr. Wood, 
who Avas subpoenaed here, will be able to give the data relative to that 
«* 
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Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Swett, referring to this coiulitlim of unemploy- 
ment which existed In the wintertime 

Commissioner Carbetson. Let me ask one question in that eonnection. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. , 

Commissioner Gabretson. Mr. Swett, it reully developed omong those men 
a communal system for the time being? , , , , 

Mr. Swett. Yes, sir; a very thorough one, n v(‘ry Inmlable one; there is 
nothing but praise to be given for their work. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you expect that condition to exist mriim this winter? 

Mr. SwETi'. We have 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you? 

Mr. SwKTT. Yes. sir. We have had ecommittees nt work, liaving in mind 
the possibility that there will he a recurrence of this, and are endeavoring to 
meet that coiidition. I might say that we have divided the work in this manner 
at the present time. We have committees working upon legislation relative to 
unemployment, a committee upon finding employment, and a committee upon 
relief, and we expect to be able through these committees to care for that 
situation. 

air. THOMP.SON. Through what avenue do you think that rt'Uef can be had— 
what kind of work can be given to men, what can be done for them? 

Mr. Swett. I should have said that the city did employ and the county did 
employ certain men during the past winter, particularly tlie city. The city 
spent some-well, I have heard the e.stlmates, ranging anywhere from $18,000 
to $20,000 perhaps, to give emplojment to the men. At first the effort was 
to employ merely the marricHl men, and some $3 a day was palil to the men 
for work by the city— that the oily was giving. Only I tliink— they were only 
employiHl tlierc two or three days; I think two days a week. Eventually this 
was stopped, and work was given them upon the — for to crush rock, and they 
were paid 75 cents a yard, cubic yard, for crushing it, or breaking the rock 
up. And only a small amount of work was permitted to be done by them. 
I think tliey were only permitted to crush 75 cents’ worth a day; not per- 
mitted to do any more work than that. And eventually this work was stopped. 
And we found that there was very little that we could do In the matter of 
obtaining employment for men. Evt'ry <'ffort of ours, of course, at first was 
expemkMl to find employment for the men. It appeared ns though that was 
the thing for us to do. Ifpon an endeavor to that end, however, we found 
that it was impossible to do very much; that there was generally a large num- 
ber of men out of employment everywhere, and that there must be a very 
large number of men that were in absolute need. 

Mr, Thompson. Briefly, have you got any specific idea of what can be done 
now by the men this winter? 

Mr. Swett, Personally, I will say that I am working upon — as one of the 
committee, in endeavoring through these things lo find employment, as well as 
the matter of relief. I am very much afraid that as a matter of finding em- 
ployment we will be enablcil to do but very little. I can’t see tliat it will be 
possible for us to do much in that line at all, and that in the end our work 
must be in the matter of relief if conditions are to continue as they are. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether anybody else — the public authorities 
or other people — are contemplating public work to he done by the men now? 

Mr. SwETi. We have taken this matter up with the public authorities. We 
have taken this matter up with both the municipal and county authorities, 
and are corresponding with the different counties In the State and as well as 
in an extent with the Federal authorities to find Avhetlier there iss not some 
Avay by which we may be enabled to defer work that should be done now, 
or perhaps to do work during the coming winter that should be done the sum- 
mer following. But we are meeting with little success in that. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to work perhaps done by others, have you ever 
heard of anybody else making any effort, outside of your association or league? 

Mr. Swett. I have 

Mr. Thompson. I mean public work. Just briefly, Mr. Swett 

Mr, Swett. Well, I should say generally, no. People have been studying 
upon the matter, and then the knowledge that these committees are taking up 
this work, they are leaving it to the committees. The committee on finding 
employment consists of a large number of people. For instance, the governor 
of the State Is a member of It. One of the commissioners of the city Is a 
member, and so on. It includes a very large number of representative people— 
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I won’t say a lar^e niimhor, but a number of representath'e ixjopie of all 
classes, pretty much all classes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that any sy.stem of employment agencies, 
public employment agencies — national, by which work might be found else- 
where than in this community, would help that situation at all? 

Mr. SwETT. I do. I do believe that employment agencies that are local 
can not be of very much service. I believe that the best employment agencies 
are the agencies — Is to be the agency that is general and inclusive of the 
whole country. The State employment agency, or the employment agency that 
la to be conducted by a State, and that should be one that would Include the, 
whole State, would be very, very far superior, in my opinion, to the agency 
that would be by the city. And, of course, in my opinion, too, an agency of 
the Federal authorities, if it could be done by the Federal Government, would 
l)e far superior to that that could be done by the State, Tf you will permit me. 
I have had tlie queRth)ns j>reHented to me by the committee, and have made a 
more or less concise statement of the answers that I wninted to give to them. 
And if I will h(‘ permitted I would like to state them in that way. I beHe\(‘ 
probably T would give tlaan better. 

Mr. Thompson. Go ahead. 

f'hnlnnan Walsh. Very goo<l. Just refresh your memory from that and 
give it orally. 

Mr. SwETT. Well, to give It orally — this would only take 10 or 15 minutes. I 
think, and would cover the ground fairly. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Just proceed. 

Mr. SwETT. The question was asked us to the extent and causes c»f dis.sntis- 
faction and unrest in industry. And T answer, the extent of dissatisfaction 
and unrest in Oregon is utterly out of pi'oportlon to the natural conditions 
here. The undeveloped natural resources should have made a condition of 
plenty. Prosperity should he the reward of every thrifty, industrious per.son. 
Tlie minerals and fon'sts properly should he a means of plenty to the com- 
paratively small population of this State. The main wealth, tlie land, prao- 
Gcally the whole of it, lies Idle; this main means for material welfare stands 
largely unused while many peoi)le that nwl it are permitted, on account of 
improper system, to be unimppy, unsheltere<l, and starving. If the natural 
resources of this western country were properly developfMl th(‘ve should he no 
extreme want or poverty. And T answer as to tlie constructive proiiosals within 
the scope of the commission’s authority for improvement of conditions and 
alleviating unrest: Opportunities ought to Ih» provided that tlie moneyless he 
permitted to purchase land. Perhaps, small tracts would be liest. Ten, twenty, 
or forty acres, depending upon quality. This to be paid for In small payments 
covering long periods, the first year or two, perhaps, without any payments. 
Assl.stance should be given by advancing some means to cultivate the land, 
and until crops are raised. There should he schools to each practical farming 
and the best means to contend with conditions. Fxperts should teach an<l 
dlre(“t to proper farming. Few here know of the best that any particular 
locality may turn to. It will ]irohahly serve a better purpose to study our 
soils for the best agricultural purpo.ses than any other studies we now turn to. 
Farming may and should be made attractive, paying as well as healthful. Our 
energies should he bent to these ends. The most wholesome attractions of th(‘ 
city may be within reach of the farmer. This knowle<lge and proper striving 
to that end is of Immense importance. Public schools should not only turn 
to Industrial training but to the study of industrial and economic problems. 
There should be proper educations to the ever-developing and swiftly changing 
conditions. There should he a thorough knowledge of the demands or call to 
the professions or trades. Statistical knowle^lge of economic conditions are 
of greater practical Importance than exact knowledge of correct dates of 
historical events. I think insurajice against unemployment a large means of 
solving the problem of unemployment. The essence is that the workman 
averages his earnings hetwtM^n good and bad times; that all workmen share 
the risk to w’hlch each Is exposed. 

In Europe certain unions Insure against unemployment. In this country 
unions Insure against unemployment during strikes. We Insure against death 
and against illness, and a most beneficent end is thus served. European Inves- 
tigators assure us that there is no insurmountable obstacle against insurance 
for unemployment. By insurance the right may be given to every employee to 
insure against unemployment. Insurance would save the workman humiliation 
and suffer!^ and the community from the duty and burden to care for starv- 
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lug nn<l homeless nnd fi'oin having to face a comlitlon that makes unfit for a 
time at least large armies of unemployed. To be unemployed causes large num- 
bers to become unemployable. T think the workmen’s comi)ensation a(*t canies 
with it the salient features — I refer now to the workmem’s compensation act of 
this State — carries with it the salient features of the s<^heme of insurance 
against unemployment. Tiie State, emplo.\er, apd employee are vitally inter- 
esUnl that extreme want incident to unemployment be intelligently met. The 
State, employer and employee must discover to wliat degree each should con- 
tribute to the fund nece.ssary to successful insurance. I am asked as to tlie ex- 
tent, causes, and measures for the relief of unemployment and Irregularity of 
unemployment, and I an.swer: We ha%e no reliai)le data a.s to the extent of un- 
employment. So defective la this knowledge that we do not know to this da\', 
as I have stated, within perhaps 5,000, of the number of unemployed in tliis 
State. I presume it is the puriM)se here to not dwell upon the casual emjdoy- 
mont, but rather on the uneini)loye(! that are in want or destitute circumstances. 
TliCJ’e are a large number of seasonal unemployed that either save enough 
to carry tla'in o\er to fiirtlier employment or that go ha<'lv to farms or other 
vocations from which tlicy temporarily turned to earn i-eady cash. The extent 
of destitute unemployed, of cour.se, varie.s. In unusually severe conditions, as 
lust winter, it was extreme. I believe that there were about S.tKH) destitute, or 
near destitute, uuem[>loyed in Portland last winter. The eau.s^^^s are numerous. 
Seasonal unemiilo.Miient ri'fers, in this State, mainly to uuemiiloyuH'nt during 
winter inmiths. Last winter this was made more s<‘V(‘re on account of the elo.s- 
ing of certain industries earlier in tiie season. Many mills wore closed that 
would usuall.^ run during winter months. The depres.sion in the Last piobuhly 
lironght in unusual numbers to this coast that expected better conditions hen*. 
T)epre.ssions locally lot out large numbers that ollierwn.se w’ould have been em- 
ployed. 

I may say that during this winter I am of the opinion that unless conditions 
clunige materially and present a different asjiect than tliey do now', It is stroiigl.v 
probable that we will have a more .se\ere wndition this winter tlian tliat of lust 
w inter, because the men were enabled to earn less this year than they w'ere last 
winter. There is less of a stake, as it were, by the iikmi ; less of ability to con- 
tend with the coiulitious than they wm'e alile to last year. 

The MH’essIty and metlnxls of regulating private employment offices: Present 
metlKKls of emtiloyment agenck^s work much injusiiee uix)ii workmen. Men are 
exploited ity manipulations of agencies; are often discharged after working a 
short time; are unable to save. ’rii(‘re Is ,a larg(‘ waste of time and money. 
Power shoiihi be given to proj>er othelals to inv(‘stigate h(X)ks and records of 
lhe.se agencies; to subpiena vvil nesses and eoniiiel them to testify relative to 
eouduet of buslne.ss. Power should lie given to revoke licenses for flagrant 
abii.ses. Tliere should be large i>ow'ers for the strict regulation of employment 
agencies. 

Desirability of public employment offices ami principles that underlie their 
operation: I think public eini)l<>yinent otlices are \ery desirable, if proiK'ily 
conducted. These offices should he distributed in various piuis of the State. 1 
am dec!de<lly of the opinion tliut they siioukl l)e conducted by the State rather 
than by the cities. Imk^'d, if conducted by the United States Government 
tliroughout the entire country a much IxUter end would ])o served. 

As to State ofiices, these shouhl he clearing lion.ses of information, that lalair 
be properly distributed throughout tin? State. Present deplorable conditions, 
wdiere men from the southern part of tlie State come to the north to he ein- 
ploye<l, wiiile those from the nortli go to the .soutli or east and w'cst, as the cas<i 
may l>e, should not be tolei-ated. There is a great waste of time and money 
.iiist where tiiere should lie a great cons<‘rvation of both. The employees shoiud 
have reliable information of labor conditions. The employer, likewise, should 
be acquainted with labor conditions, Tliere sliould be coov>eratlon of employer 
and employee In many lines, and particularly to the elimination to every degree 
IKissible of rush ,and slack seasons of employment. 

Large contracts should be made to run longer periods. Pro]>er and a.s com 
plele data as txissible to every employee and to everyone seeking employment 
ami to the employer of the demand and the supply of labor in the different 
occupations and In the various seasons sliould be given. This data should be 
constant and correci to the latest minute possible, Autliority and means should 
l)e given to the State to gather this Information, and the proper statistics and 
data be obtaiuetl in order that the emplo.vei’ and employee should liave better 
knowledge of labor conditions; that the dovetailing of industries, both public 
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and private, be effectetl, that work may be proiierly distributed during all 
seasons. This uutliority should Include the power to investigate conditions 
of camps, shops, mills, factories, and all places of employment of men, women, 
and children everyA\ Imre to enforce proper conduct to employees. Power should 
be given to comiml attendance of witnesses and production of records. All per- 
sons sliould be privileged to testify before these olBcers. The welfare of the 
laborer is of important concern to all imople. It is a public matter, and the 
jmblic is as ranch entitled to the power here suggestotl as in the matter of public 
corporations. 

I might say here It is my opinion that a public institution — public agency — 
conducUxl by the State should be conducted in this manner : It should be in 
charge of one person very well pa hi, an<l he should have the power to employ 
a clerical force with a moderate remuneration. But the system we have here in 
this city of paying a man a very small salary is one that must follow, in my 
opinion, with inadequate service. 

Commissioner CoMitoNs. You lnn(' iniblic fr('e ('mi)l(n’ment odices in this 
city? 

]\Ir. SwT.TT. We do have. 

Commissioner Commons. Also other cities? 

Mr. SwETT. No, sir; Portland is the oidy place I Know of in this State. 

I think the community realizes interest of the community in Industrial con- 
ditions and relations between emjdoyers and emplojams, I think the com- 
munity realizes tlie importance of and the vital interest it 1ms in the relations 
between employers and emidoyces. This interest will become greater us Ibe 
realization of Its importance becomes more jippanmt. Most of us in the cities 
are in one class or the other, and tlie question strikes close to home. 

Certainly it concerns a very large and vital part of tiie urban community. 
As tlie relations between employers and employees are better the community 
prolits most. The employee can not be treated successfully as u raacliine or as 
an animal. To do so must mean dissatisfaction and di.scord. 

Bights and powers of the community to interfere in industrial matters and 
mo.st desirable organization for community action. It <*an scan*!' la* denied 
that the community has both the right and the power to interfere in industrial 
matters. Industry Is vital to progress ami public good. 

I think a closer union between employer and employee Is extremely important. 
There should be a cooperation in industry between all com-erned. The welfare 
of the employee Is of as much importance to the community as that of the 
employer. 

The welfare of the Nation is not dependent upon wealtli, but mucli more upon 
the proper distribution of wealth. 

Mr. Ford, of Ford auto fame, is a notable instance, a splendid example of 
the practical ability of the cooi)eralion lH*tween employer and employee, and 
interesting the employee in bis work. Ned only has Mr. Ford made that sys- 
tem pay, but he has actually bec'ome famous (m account of it. The employee 
here is paid better, is happier, and is feeling a personal interest in the business. 
There are many instances of the wisdom and pructicabillly of the idea. Alto- 
gether, however, this phase of industrial affairs is scarce recognized any- 
where. To the ordinary business man, cai)itaUst, or large financial concern no 
attention is given this. To tbe present commission seeking means of Improving 
industrial unrest this phase should be given deep study and seems to me of 
importance. 

The viewpoint of the laborer necessarily becomes important. A laborer can 
not be treated as a machine; each laborer is an Independent entity. Capital 
can not well continue its independent aloofness and solidarity. Fundamentally 
capital is much more dei)endent than labor. Only conformance to law and 
order and voluntary submission has made labor dependent on capital. Labor 
can at any phase divorce itself from accumulated wealth and not only exist 
but prosper. Wealth is utterly helpless without and wholly dependent upon 
labor. 

It Is the knoAvledge of tho.se facts that causes strikes, that causes extreme 
views as those of the I. W. W.’s, and so-called radicals. It is the knowledge of 
these facts that causes industrial unrest. Accustomed means of recognizing 
the worth of wealth, of conforming to regulations of capital, and of sacredly 
respecting rules and customs by which capital does business may not continue 
indefinitely without recognizing the w'orth of the laborer. It Is only in recent 
times thatregulations of public or quasi public institutions was in some degree 
effected. Now it Is more or less a matter of course. Not long ago capital 
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would have considered It an act of utter anarchy to question its l)usiness affairs, 
so long as it paid its debts; now, there Is an ever-lncrensing tendency to subject 
even private Institutions to close scrutiny where the public welfare Is concerned. 
This tendency must develop as the plac*e of the workman becomes better under- 
stood. Discord between labor and capital works a hardship upon both. A part- 
nership or association between the two must work a beneticial end. A personal 
Interest and part ownership in the business will lessen strife, if not largely de- 
stroy it. Wore it not that a large percentage of the people expect to work into 
some degree of Independence there would probably be much greater unrest 
The prize ever before people to work into a state of wealth has been a large 
deterrent to more discord than we have had. 

I think the development or closer relationship between the employer and the 
employee should be the large endeavor of people and government. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., Thursday, August 20, 1914, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m., of the same day.) 

AFTKU KECESS — 2 P. M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present ns before. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. ISAAC SWETT— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Resume the stand, please, Mr. Swett. 

Mr. Swett. I think I have answereil in so far as having porpared the written 
answer, answers to the questions. I come now to the note 1 have made con- 
cerning free speech, and I prefer, perhaps, to make some questions concerning 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Mr. Swett. There was very much trouble in Portland in the matter of speak- 
ing upon the streets. Perhaps the trouble began in a strike that was going on 
at the canneries in tlie city of Portland. At any rate, namely, on Sixth Street, 
between Washington and Alder, that may be said to be tlm busiest portion of 
the city, almost so, away from Washington Street. Washington Street Is that 
part of the city, it can be said, that is right clo.se to IVashington on Sixth ; that 
is the next cross street perhaps to Washington Street. And tlie men were pre- 
senting their views there, it had been claimed by the city, in too strong a man- 
ner, and they were refused permission to speak tliere. Tlie men then endeavored 
to speak at other places, and the sheriff of Multomah County told them that 
they must stop; that they cun not speak there. These men believed that they 
had the right to speak there, and I believe that the sheriff had no more author- 
ity to tell them not to do so than did any layman. That if any law— if there 
was any infraction of the law that Infraction was upon the part of the sheriff 
in endeavoring to proliibit a person from doing that that he had a perfect right 
to do. I believe that only in case there was a riot — in case there was danger of 
riot, of inciting a riot, the danger of tlie crowd or mob doing tliat that was 
unlawful, unless there was such a case there was no more right or power upon 
the part of the sheriff to prohibit speaking than there was upon the part of any 
person ; no power, no right there at all. 

But the chief ordered them to stop speaking. These men endeavored to 
speak at several places, and were ordered everywhere to stop, and they were 
arrested, every one that attempted to speak. Men would get up and say 
merely two or three Introductory words, as “ Ladies and gentlemen,” and 
Immediately they would be pulled down and arrested. In order to make sure 
that such was the case, I sent a young man from ray office to discover the 
exact facts, and to himself endeavor to speak and to see to it that he said 
nothing but what was proper. He got up on n box and said, “Ladles and 
gentlemen,” and said no more. And he was pulled down and arrested. This 
continued until there was very bitter feeling, and the citizens of Portland 
believed that the procedure of the chief was entirely improper, wrong from 
every standpoint, and that it was an Invasion of the personal rights and 
liberties of man. And eventually this matter was straightened out In the 
efforts of others. I might say further, that I myself had seen the chief and 
told him he had no right to stop this speaking, and that I would speak there 
at a certain place and a certain time, and I did, and I was not arrested, and 
from that time on there were no arrests made by the chief. Later this matter 
taken up with the cit 36 authorities, who placed a certain ban, as It vme, 

388ie*--S.Doc.415,64-l— vol5 33 . 
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or a certain prohibition to si^ak anywhere except In certain places, and this 
was taken up by several citizens of the city of Portland, representing the 
working people. The matter was taken up with the mayor with a view of 
show ing to him there was nothing Improper to prohibit in this. I do not 
believe there was any pow'er on the part of the mayor to stop speaking then. 
It may be a police power, but it would only be by that construction to be the 
right within the powder of tlie police In case Ihere was danger of public tran- 
quility being disturbed. 

There was nothing indicative to that end by tlie men that endouvored to 
speak. Tliere was no danger to tluit end at all, as far as the matter appeared 
then. 

None Iho less, the mayor, wlio is at tlie head of the police department — we 
have, as you know, a commission form of gov('rnment, and it is divided into 
several departments, one of them the police, and that is under the head of 
the mayor, and therefore under his control — we had a coinmlttoi*, I say. to see 
the mayor, and eventually an arrangement was made by which men w^ere 
permitted to speak in the city of Portland upon the streets of Portland, 
although even now tliat permission was only in a limited sense — at Alder 
5^tre(*t, between Fourth and Sixth. And I believe if there was any condemna- 
tion for tile action taken in tlie matter of speaking upon the streets, those 
condemned should be those in aiithorlly and that eialeavored to stop speaking, 
to wit, tlie slierltY of this county utul the mayor of this county — of the city. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions, Mr, Oarn'tson? 

Commissioner (Jauretron. Yes; I would liki' to ask one or tw’o. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. CJarretson. 

Cxunmlssloner Oarrktron. Mr. Swett, you referred to the fact, or you used 
the language earlier in your statement, that wlien It was proposed to open the 
tabernacle for the lodgment of the unemployed, that certain interests opposed 
It. AVere they indivhluals or organizations? 

Mr. SwETT. Generally speaking, it may said it was the business interests of 
the city of Portland, w’ho were very much afraid of the consequence of hav- 
ing these people to be cared for In that manner. There seemed to be and 
there was at that time a fH*ling of financial unrest, and the business people 
seemed to be afraid that this wmuld tend to exaggerate that condition, and 
that this matter must not be known throughout the State, that there was a 
condition in the city of Portland demanding assistance of the people in gen- 
eral; that there w'as starvation; that there was a large nunilier that wanted 
shelter. They didn’t want that phase of it to be distributed to the people 
throughout the country. They wanted the idea to be that this was a very 
prosperous cly. I think that wms the main reason. There are apiin a great 
many others that are generally opposed to matters of that kind entirely. They 
are of the opinion that this is merely the view of a few people who have 
exaggerated notions of conditions of that kind ; that, as a matter of fact, there 
was no property, or very little of it. 

Indeed, there were a considerable number of people during the very wwst 
perhid that claimed very positively that tlu‘re was no w'unt In the city ; that 
there was no starvation; that there was nobody who could not get work. I 
have personally phoned a good many ix*ople requesting their assistance in the 
shape of funds on account of the need at the tabernacle, and many of them 
answered me that there was no need of it, men could obtain employment; that 
we w’ere entirely In error In that we were taking a place in the community 
that was harmful in this, that we w^ere pr(‘sentlng a theory that could not be. 

Oommlssioner Gaksetson. And tho.se were the Interests that opposed it? 

Mr. SwETT. Generally speaking; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. Have you ever in the course of your connection 
with these queFftions found anything that led you to believe that a considerable 
portion of the unemployment, or of tlwj excess of men over positions at a great 
many portions of the year, were caused by — well, rose-coKwed advertising of 
tlm golden opportunities of the Northwest? 

Mr. SwETT. Yes. Yes. I positively think so. I lielieve very, very many 
people were drawn in this country upon the theorj’ that it was a land of honey 
and — — 

Commissioner Garbetboh. And milk. 

Mr. SwETT. Milk and honey. 

Commissioner Garretson. Flowing with milk and honey. 

Mr. SupTT. And they, I ^say, came In because of the theory that an o^wr- 
tuBlty for earning a livelihood would be given to every one tliat wouW come 
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here, either the opportunity to earn a living or the opportunity to earn a living 
Avlthout striving for it in tlie extreme degree that is necessary elsewhere. 

Commissioner Garretson. They learned when they got here that they had 
to do their ov^n milking, and there was no honey? 

Mr. SwETT. Yes. 

Coinmlssioner Garretson. Have you found a tendency in some cases on the 
part of the authorities to permit public speaking, providing the si>enker didn’t 
say anything? 

Mr. SwETT. Yes. Not only tliat, but at the same time public speaking was 
proliiliited uixm the streets of Portlaml to tliese men, there were men that were 
speaking upon religions subjects at tiie same time and at the same place 

Commissioner G-arrotson. In otlier words, they could talk if they would say 
what the aiitliorities wanted them to say? 

Mr. SwETT. Yes. And here in the city of Portland every time there has been 
an election, men were speaking upon almost every corner in the city of Port- 
land, and there was no prohibition of any, not one prohibited from sijeaking. 

Comini.ssloner Garretson. No instance, tiien, where the city administration, 
for instance, prohiiiited anyixidy from advocating their reelectlon, the reelec- 
tlon of the present administration? 

Mr. SwicTT, Not at all ; not at all. Upon tlie contrary, it is a common thing 
in Portland that tlie streets are crowded witli men llsUTilng to men, candidates, 
or to tliose desiring tlie election of one or another candidate. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Ciialrraan Walsh. Any (lueslions. Is tliere anything that you have not 
stated that you wish to state? 

Mr, SwETT. My attention Is calle<l to the fact just now that at the same 
time and at the same placi* wlicre men wcTe being prohllilted from si^iaking 
there was a billboard giving the results of the national ba.sehal game, and the 
streets, the streets at that place was absolutely blocked, bulked in full with 
men, and nothing was said ; nothing was said to prohibit these people con- 
gregating there. They were permitted to do so. 

My attention has been called to some matter by somebody before I took my 
sent in tlie stand iiere, i>y two people In the audience, that at tlie cannery — that 
there were people that were working — tills particular cannery had been on a 
strikt -that tliere had been iM'ojile that had bi'en working and earning from 
10 to cents a <iay. They stated that those people would be up iiere to-mor- 
row if it would be the desire of the committee to learn wiiether such was the 
case here in the city of Portland ; they had been earning and giving all of their 
time to the work that they had been employed at, earning from 10 to 60 cents, 

I do not know of those facts. 

Chairman Walsh, Give tlie names to Mr. Thompson and he will take care of 
that 

That is all, thank you. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr, Thompson. Dr, Wood, 

TESTIMONY OF DR. A. E. WOOD. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Dr. W’ooD, A. K. Wood. 

Mr. Thompson, Sit down, please. Y’'our business address? 

Dr. Wood. Reed College, Portland. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your profession? 

Dr. Wood. Teaclier. 

Mr. Thompson. What branch of knowledge? 

Dr. Woe©, Instnictor in social science at Heed College. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you acted as such? 

Dr. Wood. I have been here for three years. ^ 

Mr. Thompson. Prior to that time, where were you engagetl? 

Dr. Wood. In Boston. 

Mr. Thompson. The same work? 

Dr. Wood, No; I was a student in Harvard University, and also engaged in 
social wor|t in tlie city of Boston. 

Mr. Thompson. Dr, Wood, in your work here in Portland have you had occa- 
srtoft to look into the industrial problem us It relates to the relations between 
employers and employees in all its phases? 

Dr. Wood. In some pluses, yes ; In some degiee. 
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Mr. Thompson. To what particular phases have you given more thought than 
to others? 

Dr. AVood. AYell, I was a member of the Portland Vice Commission, and I 
made some investigation for the economic asi^ct for the vice commission re- 
port; I was a member of the commission that drew up tlie minimum-wage law; 
the committee of the consumers* league that drew up the minimum-wage law; 
I was also interested in this matter of unemployment last w'lnter, and made a 
survey of about 450 men who were in the tabernacle. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a member of the civic league? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I omitted to ask one question of the prior witness. From 
what sources are these funds drawm? Who contributes the money that goes 
to make up the organization? 

Dr. Wood. The funds of wliat — the civic league? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Dr. Wood. It is at present .supported entirely by tlie .subscriptions of mem- 
ber.s, individual members ; $2 a person. 

IMr. Thompson. Are those from business men or lal)or union.s or where? 

Dr. Wood. AVcll, pretty general. Tliere have been some other subscriptions 
of largo amounts, from different i)ul)lic-spirited citizens in this community, but 
most of the support of the organization is by individual contribution of yearly 
suliscrlpiions. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, taking np some of tins work you have l)een doing, will 
you give us still more In detail, but still hrletly, some account of this work you 
have done — for instance, under the minimum-wage law, what brought it about 
and what was the condition you souglit to remedy by the law? 

Dr. Wood. Well, In the hrst place in regard to the details of tlie investigation 
for the minimum wage, tlie secretary of the minimum-wage commission will be 
here to-morrow, who lier.seif made tlje detailed Investigation, and I think she 
can give you more in detail tlie facts as to wagc.'^, etc., in regard to working 
women in Oregon than I can. 

Mr. Thompson. AVlll that also he true witli reference to the working out of 
the law? 

Dr. Wood. Well, yes, sir; possibly I can say soinewliat in regard to tliat. 

^Ir. Thompson. I would like to have you. 

Dr, Wood. I attempted to find out whether there was any great amount of un- 
employment caused by the operation of the minimum-wage law, people being 
thrown out of employment because they could not earn the legal minimum 
wage. So far as I have been able to ascertain there has not been any great 
amount of that. I have had one or two students working on the question and 
questioned somewhat the employers in regard to it. I haven’t found any great 
amount of unemployment caused by the necessity of paying the minimum wage. 
Tliere have been some statements made — unproved as far as I am concerned — 
that employers miglit take advantage of the apprentlce.ship clause in the mini- 
mum-wage law and hire apprentices for the year during which they might pay 
them apprentices’ wages, and then take on other apprentices. I haven’t been 
able to ascertain how much that has been done, and as far as I know not a 
great amount of It has been done. I think it is a most important part of the 
work to be gone into, and if Miss Gleason can give you information on that, 
I tliink It would be a good thing. 

Mr. THOitrsoN. Are there any other phases of the working of the law that 
you have investigated and any conclusions you have arrived at which you 
could state to the commission? 

Dr. Wood. Well, it seems to me that the minimum wage ought to in time 
standardize the industries in which women are employed and bring them up 
to a higher standard, and if there are any persona who can not earn the mini- 
mum wage we ought to know who they are and take some action in regard to 
them. It seems to me that that is one of the advantages of the minimum 
wage, it will at least let us know who can’t earn the minimum wage, and let 
U.S make provision concerning them. 

Mr, Thompson. How long has the minimum wage law been in force in thl^ 
State? 

Dr. Wood. I tlilnk ‘the first ruling went into effect last fall sometime, last 
October or November sometime. I think the first ruling went into effect then. 
I think there have been five rulings by the commission thus far, as far as I 
know. A yfj^r, I think, a little less than a year ago, the first one was passeij. 
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Mr, Thompson. We have other witnesses hero siibiKonned on that subject, 
and they would have more detail than you would? 

Dr. Wood. I think so. 

Mr, Thompson. Nov:, then, going to other matters of legislation and progres- 
sive work here, Mr. Wood, what would you say with reference to tlieni? 

Dr. Wool). Well, there is a matter in which I am interested, and that is the 
question of industrial diseases. People who have been conversant with tho 
industrial questions know that besides accidents there are a great many in- 
dustrial diseases, and the visiting nurses’ association two years ago petitioned 
the State board of health and aked them to reijuire the reporting of industrial 
diseases. The board of health replied there were no industrial diseases in 
Oregon. A year passed, when I with some others sent to tliem considerable 
literature concerning industrial diseases, and still the reply was that there 
were none in Oregon. 

Two students of mine made an investigation through questionnaires sent to 
physicians regarding industrial diseases that came under their observation, 
and in a very brief investigation of about a month several hundred cases were 
discovered that physicians had treated of iruliistiial diseases, showing that 
oven in Oregon, with a comparatively small number of manufactories they 
still do have plenty of industrial disease. 

Mr. Thompson. What classes of manufactories would these come from, and 
what was the nature of the trouble? 

Dr. Wood. Some cases of lead poisining, and some cases of so-called cement 
poisoning, the cement dust aggravating lung trouble, and there liad been a 
considerable amount of liver trouble caused by men in employment where 
standing constantly Is required, and then there have been a considerable num- 
ber of cases of deafness due to construction work and the noise of it, and some 
cases of disease to the eye through irritant dust, and .some sliingle poisoiiing, 
which is a thing which is not so severe but is very prevalent in Oregon, I un- 
derstand. There is a sliingle poison that comes from tlie cedar. Sufficient, I 
think, to show that there is a cause of destitution tliere and a cause of troulile 
unless proper social effort is directed to prevent it. 

Mr. Tiioi[psoN. What, If any, remedial measures have been suggesteil, or 
what is being studied? 

Dr. Wood. In that regard? 

Mr. T MOMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Wood. I think the first thing Is for tlie reporting of all industrial dis- 
eases, require tliera just as required to report in case of typhoid and scarlet 
fever, and so forth. Know what they are, and then require the installation of 
such drafts and otlior means in the various manufactories which will prevent 
as far as possible tho occurrence of tlie disease and place the victims of the 
industrial disease on the list of recipients of compensation for industrial in- 
jury. 

Mr. Thompson. How far liave you progressed with the advocacy of that, or 
with the remedy? Have you done anything com-retely? 

Dr. Wood. Well, we are lioping this fall — tho American Association for Labor 
I^eglslation has taken up — has drawn up a model bill for tlie reporting of dis- 
eases, and some people who are Interested are presenting that bill to the legis- 
lature. Several States have that already in force, and it might be advisable 
in Oregon. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is the association with licadquarters at New York? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr, Wood, coming to the question of Industry, the spe- 
cific economic relations between employer and employee, what w^ould you say 
with reference to the conditions In this locality? Are they free from unrest or 
is there a great deal of unrest, and why so? 

Dr. Wood. I think one of the leading causes of the unrest is the unemploy- 
ment situation. I think that is the one outstanding cause, one of the leading 
causes. 

Mr. Thompson. Briefly, what is the cause of that? 

Dr. Wood. Well, most of it has been stated here this morning. I think the 
seasonal occupations that Oregon industry is subject to, perhaps the overrush- 
ing of Industries at special times, and then also the fluctuation In demand for 
products, and moreover the number of men that come to Oregon under more or 
less misinformation or ignorance concerning conditions here. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy would you apply to such situation? 
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Dr. Wood. Well, I think one of the first things to do Is to establish both 
State and national labor exchanges, and gradually supplant or .standardize the 
private employment agencies. I have a questionnaire here, a study of about 500 
men employed last winter, and one of the men in the hall present asked me to 
be sure to emphasize the fact that one of the leading causes of distrust and 
unrest Is the alleges! abuses of the private employment agencies. I haven’t 
gone into this personally investigating them, but if lialf of them are true, such 
as are stated to be so, there certainly is a great cause of unrest right there and 
a cause of great injustice and great misfortune and destitution. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what other causes are tliere and what do you say with 
reference to them? 

Dr. Wood. Well, I think that unless, as was shown this morning, unless more 
industries come to Portland, and If any great amount of immigration comes hen* 
to the northwest with the opening of the Panama Canal, T think there will be 
a still more serious situation here unlei4S we have the industries to absorb the 
new population of w'orkers who come. 

Mr. Thompson. You haven’t got any definite suggestions that the commis- 
sion might curry out? 

Dr. Wood. Well, I think with regard to the immigration phase of it, that there 
is very urgent need of accurate facts being known throughout this country 
and throughout Europe concerning conditions here in Oregon and more effort 
being ex{K*nded upon the distribution of the Immigrants who come here. 

I think the pres<*nt immigration commission does g(M>d work, so far as It goes, 
in telling what the agricultural oi»portunlties are for Immigrants coming here. 
But they wish to draw farmers of small capital who come here. As a matter 
of fact, the farmers with capital among the immigrants who come here consti- 
tute only 1 per cent of all the immigrants, according to the United Statc'.s 
census, and as a result all the State money being expemh'd upon immigration 
1.S being spent on that 1 per cent. Of the other Immigrants w ho come here very 
little Is done to get them to the lands, and If they continue to come we shall 
have slums and other condltioiLS that have develoi)e(l in the East to an even 
greater degree in Oregon. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you given any thought to the general industrial ques- 
tion, not only as It relates to Oregon, hut as it relates to the whole country — the 
lelutloii betw’een emplover ami employee? How* do you view that? 

Dr. Wood. Well, I think it Is the gravest question we have to face It is a 
pretty big order to answer, I think, about the general Industrial situation. 
But personally I think that the (xUicatlon, public education by .such a body as 
this is one of the first things to be done — to let people know generally. [ don’t 
think the middle classes generally know about the industrial conditions of the 
wage earner. I think a great deal more sympathy and more Interest would be 
established among them if they really knew what the conditions are. 

Mr. Thompson. What, in your opinion, could the wmrkers do, or could this 
commission sugge.st to Congress or to the States or to other people that would 
help in the adjustment of the industrial problem? 

Dr. Wood. Well, the suggestion that we have a national labor exchange estab- 
lished, with branches in every State, an<l coordinated with all the State and 
municipal bureaus will help to eliminate the evils unnecessarily associated with 
unemployment. I don’t tliink they can do entirely away with unemployment, 
but they certainly can do aw'ay with a large part of it. And I think another 
feature of the que.stlon Is the low^ wages of adult mule workers. I haven’t any 
survey in Oregon, except with regard to these 500 men of whom I speak of, but 
I think It is said that the average yearly w^age of male wage earners in this 
part of the country is about $050 a year. That is not enough to support a family 
on. I think the sooner that we can standardize w^ages for adult males, and 
those that can not earn it, either because they are deficient in some way — adopt 
some policy of caring for them — I think the sooner we shall be on the road 
toward gradual amelioration. 

Mr. Thompson. With regard to the question of industrial conflicts that exist 
in industry from time to time, have you any suggestions to make with reference 
to them as to how they miglit be helped? 

Dr. Wood, Well, I have not had so much experience there, but merely from 
what one reads It Is not enough to qualify me to state any conclusion. I think 
that the more investigation, the more discussion, and the more mutual under- 
standing that can be brought about through investigation, compulsory investb 
gallon, sojOiat public opinion may be roused to see the justice of the situation, 
I think that that will alleviate conditions. » 
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Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wood, a list of questions was subinitteHl to you for you to 
touch upon such as you felt you had some Information to give to the commis- 
sion upon. Is there anything further with regard to them or other matters that 
you wish to say to this commission now? 

Mr. Wood. Well, I think the que.stlon was asked this morning with regard to 
industrial education. I think, to begin witli, the children of the community Is 
one of the first requisites. And there Is a gn‘at deal in contemporary education 
that is wortliless. AVe spend nine years in grade work and thi*ee more years in 
high-school work. The high school-s reach less than 9 per cent of the community, 
and the grade* schools do not prepare i)eople generally for earning their liveli- 
hood and child labor ensues. And I should think the establishment of continua- 
llou schools, such as tliey have in Wisconsin, such as was developed in Ger- 
many, would have a great deal to do in informing the young people and pre- 
paring them for wage earning In life, ami preparing them for earning their own 
livelihood and to know the conditions, and to instruct them in hygiene and citi- 
zenship, and in tlie purpose of imiustry, I think one of the great things that 
causes trouble is that tlm wage earner does not see the purpose of it all. He 
sees nothing hut the grind and does not know of the puri)ose in it at all. And 
1 lliink the only way the public whools can l>e made practical Is to make them 
more related to tiie r('al business of life, and we shall alleviate some of these 
conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wood, did yon make some study of the men in the taber- 
nacle last winter? 

Dr. Wood. Yes; I Imve a questionnaire about 417 of these men I made In 
cooix*ration with my colleague, Prof. Oghuim, and also in connection with mem- 
bers of the unemployment league themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you briefly state the results of that Investigation, and 
could you file a copy of that more detailed Investigation wltli tlie commission? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh, Has It been published? 

Dr. Wood, No, sir. It will probably be published by the college, but has not 
been so yet. 

(At this point Dr. Wood submitted the report referre<l to, and the same is 
printed among the exhibits at the end of this subject.) 

The questionnaire was submitted to the me^, which was drawn up by members 
of the t xecutive committee of the employment league and myself and others to 
submit it to the men. Tiie questionnaire covered general names. 

Dr. Wood. The unemployment league w’as a league of the unemployed men 
themselves wJio, I l>elieve. last DecemlxT — at the oi>enlng of the tal>ernacle, De- 
cember 29, they had on their roster some 3,500 men. After, as Mr. Swett said, 
the tabernacle was open it was they who organized and who directofl that 
work in a very commendatory w^ay, which, I think, draws upon them very 
great commendation for the order and general condition of the way the place 
was conducted. From the fact that crime in the city last winter was less than 
for years, according to the police commissioner’s report, I think is evidence of 
the fact that the relief work that was given, whereas not solving the problem, 
yet solved it as far as lust winter was concerned — this questionnaire was con- 
cerned. 

Commissioner Commons. They handled and conducted that tabernacle 
themselves? 

Dr. AVood. They comlucted It themselves. There was absolutely — they were 
cooperative with the civil league, and tlie city officials after a while cooperated 
with them. They spent — I believe tlve city spent $300 In medical service In 
various ways on the tabernacle. I don’t know how much they had for fumi- 
gating the hall ; at least some was spent upon the men. And then a policeman 
was there occasionally, I believe, at night; but for the most part the hall was 
run and the league was organizetl by the men themselves. 

Commissioner Commons. Did they have their own officers; did they elect 
them? 

Dr. AVooD. They had an executive committee of five chosen from their num- 
bers, a subcommittee to regulate, and there were some disturbances there of 
men which did not reach the outside, but some discussion among the mem- 
bers. I think oite significant fact about it Is In that discussion that occurred 
among the members, whereas the so-called agitators tried to get control of It, 
the I. W. W. members, the other members ofHhe unemployment league made 
them cease the disturbance or leave tl»e hall. As a matter of fact, they did 
leave the hall and the ^Jilng ran smoothly after they left the halt 
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C\)iniiiisslonor CoiiMoNs, Wt*re llto officei’s tliiit they elected members of the 
I. W. W.? 

l>r. WooT). T don't think they were Inst winter. I think some may have been 
members of the I. W. W., but I do not think they were last winter. 

(knmnlssioner Commons. Could yon give us the names of those oflieers? 

Dr. Wool). One of them I know — Mr. Spicer. I am quite sure he was here 
this morning, but I don’t know whether he is here this afternoon or not. I 
do not see Mr. Gilbert. 

Conunl.ssloner Coaimons. How did they organize to maintain discipline? 

Dr. Wood. Well, they divided up Into committees. There was a committee 
on rustling for grub, there was a commltti'e on kitchen and cooking, there 
was a commilt(‘e on order, and I think there was u committee on securing 
employment. p]ach committee made re(}ulsitlon,s for the men under them to 
serve, and tin* rustling committee went about among the merchants of the com- 
munity, and it must la* said to tin* credit of the merchants that many of them 
heliK‘(i out \ery generously in giving food. And the unemployment committee 
did all they could to find emiiloyment ; went around and ])osted notices of 
jobs, and the food committee cooked the food and washeil the dishes. 

(Commissioner (k)MMONS. That is, all tlie committee ilid this? 

Dr. Wood. Of the men themsidves. 

(Jommissloner Commons, Of the unemplo.Acd themselves? 

Dr. Wood. Yes; absolutely. 

Commissioner Commons. Did they form any organization or union of any 
kind? 

Dr. Wood. No; so far ns the unemployment league they did not. I think 
some of them had been members of the union or were members of the union; 
but for this relief of the situation last winter they were the unemployment 
league, and known as such and not affiliated with any other organization so 
far as 1 know. 

(’oininlasloner Commons. Did the Central Labor Union assist them? 

Dr. Wood. I don’t know. If they did receive any assistance from the Cen- 
tral Labor Union I don’t think it was very much. I think possibly individual 
members of the Central Labor Connell may have helped them. I do not think 
they made any organized etfort to do so. I have tliese facts here and I do 
not know how you want them — a record of the lengtli of time the men were 
out of work, the amount they liad, wliy they were out of work, and various 
other facts— I don’t know how you want that. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you sliow there as to what efficiency had to do 
with unemployment; that is, men wlio had gone into blind alleys and never had 
an opportunity to acquire sufficient knowledge to earn a living; do you go into 
that? 

Dr. Wood, That, I tliink, does not come out directly in the survey, but I have, 
in talking with men, I think iinquestionalily tlial that bad — 1 think if our 
jnihlic school system, for example — If they could hold the youths until 18 years 
of age and educate them on broad lines, first industrially and then give them a 
detailed knowledge of one or two trades, it would facilitate the life of the man 
Avhen he gets out in industry, and possibly make himself take care of himself, 
as any education that is worthy of the name should. I think that industrial 
eduen'tlou and wiiat goes along with it is a very good thing — in our public 
school system I tliink the schools sliould hold longer. I had a young man here 
in the audience before I came up here bring out the fact that the night school 
had closed a month earlier this last year. He wanted to take in the night school 
and continue working, but they were closing down. No reason why the night 
sciiool should close In April. I think the night school should continue more or 
less during the summer, and not continue only until April, as they have done 
this year ; they ought to continue right through the year. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Swett regnr<llng 
the free speech agitation here? 

Dr. Wood. I did, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Do your conclusions differ from him in any degree, or 
do you corroborate what he said on the subject? 

Dr. Wood. I was away at the time, out of the city at the time — that summer 
time — I was out at the time of the agitation, and I have no evidenec concern- 
ing it except there Is just this fact : We have a great many Investigations going 
on. Now, the investigation of tlfe vice commission that took place the summer 
before this c^nery trouble took place, and in that vice commission’s report It 
is written that that ainuery was— not naming by nam/* — but that there were 
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Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wood, a list of questions was subinitteHl to you for you to 
touch upon such as you felt you had some Information to give to the commis- 
sion upon. Is there anything further with regard to them or other matters that 
you wish to say to this commission now? 

Mr. Wood. Well, I think the que.stlon was asked this morning with regard to 
industrial education. I think, to begin witli, the children of the community Is 
one of the first requisites. And there Is a gn‘at deal in contemporary education 
that is wortliless. AVe spend nine years in grade work and thi*ee more years in 
high-school work. The high school-s reach less than 9 per cent of the community, 
and the grade* schools do not prepare i)eople generally for earning their liveli- 
hood and child labor ensues. And I should think the establishment of continua- 
llou schools, such as tliey have in Wisconsin, such as was developed in Ger- 
many, would have a great deal to do in informing the young people and pre- 
paring them for wage earning In life, ami preparing them for earning their own 
livelihood and to know the conditions, and to instruct them in hygiene and citi- 
zenship, and in tlie purpose of imiustry, I think one of the great things that 
causes trouble is that tlm wage earner does not see the purpose of it all. He 
sees nothing hut the grind and does not know of the puri)ose in it at all. And 
1 lliink the only way the public whools can l>e made practical Is to make them 
more related to tiie r('al business of life, and we shall alleviate some of these 
conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wood, did yon make some study of the men in the taber- 
nacle last winter? 

Dr. Wood. Yes; I Imve a questionnaire about 417 of these men I made In 
cooix*ration with my colleague, Prof. Oghuim, and also in connection with mem- 
bers of the unemployment league themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you briefly state the results of that Investigation, and 
could you file a copy of that more detailed Investigation wltli tlie commission? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh, Has It been published? 

Dr. Wood, No, sir. It will probably be published by the college, but has not 
been so yet. 

(At this point Dr. Wood submitted the report referre<l to, and the same is 
printed among the exhibits at the end of this subject.) 

The questionnaire was submitted to the me^, which was drawn up by members 
of the t xecutive committee of the employment league and myself and others to 
submit it to the men. Tiie questionnaire covered general names. 

Dr. Wood. The unemployment league w’as a league of the unemployed men 
themselves wJio, I l>elieve. last DecemlxT — at the oi>enlng of the tal>ernacle, De- 
cember 29, they had on their roster some 3,500 men. After, as Mr. Swett said, 
the tabernacle was open it was they who organized and who directofl that 
work in a very commendatory w^ay, which, I think, draws upon them very 
great commendation for the order and general condition of the way the place 
was conducted. From the fact that crime in the city last winter was less than 
for years, according to the police commissioner’s report, I think is evidence of 
the fact that the relief work that was given, whereas not solving the problem, 
yet solved it as far as lust winter was concerned — this questionnaire was con- 
cerned. 

Commissioner Commons. They handled and conducted that tabernacle 
themselves? 

Dr. AVood. They comlucted It themselves. There was absolutely — they were 
cooperative with the civil league, and tlie city officials after a while cooperated 
with them. They spent — I believe tlve city spent $300 In medical service In 
various ways on the tabernacle. I don’t know how much they had for fumi- 
gating the hall ; at least some was spent upon the men. And then a policeman 
was there occasionally, I believe, at night; but for the most part the hall was 
run and the league was organizetl by the men themselves. 

Commissioner Commons. Did they have their own officers; did they elect 
them? 

Dr. AVooD. They had an executive committee of five chosen from their num- 
bers, a subcommittee to regulate, and there were some disturbances there of 
men which did not reach the outside, but some discussion among the mem- 
bers. I think oite significant fact about it Is In that discussion that occurred 
among the members, whereas the so-called agitators tried to get control of It, 
the I. W. W. members, the other members ofHhe unemployment league made 
them cease the disturbance or leave tl»e hall. As a matter of fact, they did 
leave the hall and the ^Jilng ran smoothly after they left the halt 
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Dr. Wood. It was not quite sufficient without more detailed investigatlo 
regarding the men at work. I have the facts as to why the men are out l 
work. The great proportion of them were asked the facts regarding the reason 
why they left their last three jobs. Each man gave three reasons, and ther 
were over 1,200 answers, and there were eight hundred and some of them ga\ 
the reason that they were laid off, naming the employment, naming the plac 
where they were, and that they were laid off. T think that unquestionably Hu 
was the biggest cause of unemployment in the Industry. 

Commissioner Commons. That means that the industry shut down or — 

Dr. Wood. That means, T think, either that tlie Industry shut down or tli 
weather — because of lack of funds or that the weatlier was bad ; either one t 
those conditions, or- that the job was finished — any of those three things. 

Commissioner Commons. Siieaking of those as to wlH'tlier they were hand 
men or craftsmen, did you get anything about their union membership, as t 
whether they belonged in the union or not? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir; I ha\e sometlilng in regard to that. Three hundretl an 
twenty-six men replied on tiic qmvstion of wlietlier they were members of th 
union or not, and of the 12(1 said they were not memliers of the union 
102 said they were memiiers; 12 said tliey were former memliers of the union 
21 said they had union beliefs, possibly they may have been formerly unio 
memlx'rs; 5 said they were in one liig union; 14 I. W. W.’s; and 46 made n 
reply to the question. 

Commissioner (-ommons. When the huiulred and two — was it? 

Dr. Wood. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Said they were members of tlie union? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Did that mean they were in good standing, payic 
their dues at the present time? 

Dr. Wood. I don’t suppose they were paying their dues Imst winter, but 
presume it means tliey considered themselves as members of tlie union. VVhetlu 
the union did or not, I diiin’t follow it up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I presume they would uot be required to pay dm 
if they were not earning anything? 

Dr. Wood. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to ask you, Mr. Wood, If you remember whetlu 
the labor union, the Employers’ Asso<*lalion of Oregon, or the Portland Chau 
her of Commerce contributed or assisted in raising funds for the support t 
the unemployed last winter? 

Dr. Wood. The chamber of commerce gave ^100. 

Mr. SwETT. Not as such, they gave it individually. 

Dr. Wood. Individually, ?1(K). I don’t know about tlie employers’ as» 
elation. 

Mr. Thompson. How about the labor unions? 

Dr. Wood. I don’t know whether they gave anything or not. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr, Swett could answ^er that. 

Mr. Swett. Yes, sir; I have an itemized statement of the money given. T1 
unions did not give as such. There might have been some union members thi 
gave individually. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the employers’ association? 

Mr. Swett. None ns such. 

(Chairman Walsh. How about tlie cliamher of commerce? 

Mr. Swett. Fifty dollars was giMMi by tlie editor of the Journal, and 1 
otliers gave $5 a piece, making ,$50. They were all members of tlie chamb< 
of commerce and met at the chamlier of commerce, and In response to tl 
call for money they Individually gave that money. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where did most of the money conu* from, if you know 

Mr. Swett. The money came from individuals, just Individuals who ga^ 
money. There wore requests for assistance, and in resixmse to the reques 
they sent money or gave money. 

Commissioner Commons. Y(m siM>ke of an immigration commission, what 
that commission? 

Dr. Wood. That is the State immigration commission, appointed by tl 
governor, I think, and consists of five or six members. I don’t know the text < 
the law establishing them, hut I think they got a sum from the State every tw 
years, and I am quite sure that they s]>end mo.'^t of it in puhllshing facts, whic 
is a very good thing considering tliat a great many steamship companies ai 
soliciting Immigrants, that are said to be not giviSig the facts. It is a goc 
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thing t<. know the facts about Oregon, but I think more' should be done than 
they are doing. 

Coniriilssioner Commons. Wherc^ are these circulated? 

Dr. Wood. I think they are circulated all throughout Europe. I think there 
are a great many through Europe, I know they are mailed to Euroi^. 

Commissionei' Commons. If a i^tsou comes to this State with $l,r)(K) or $2,000 
or $1,000, and wants to get into farming, what Is the way? For example, I 
came across a man out of employment and he said he had lost $1,500. He 
claimed to liave come here with that and that it was tiiken away from him 
in some way. ‘ Is he taken care of by tlie State commission? 

Dr. Wood. I think if .such a man knew about the State commls.sion, and 
would go to them, I think they would do their best to inform him about the 
best place to go as a farmer. I think they would do thedr best in that resi)ect. 
I don’t kn(»vv what the means are for his knowing where they are. 

Commissioner (Commons. There is no agency of that kind? 

Dr. Wood. I think tliey have an ollice in the Commercial Club Building in this 
city, th(‘y have an oflice in this city. 

Commissioner Commons. Do the read estate dealers of this State imve any 
organization to discipline their unscrupulous members? 

Dr. Wood. I don’t know of any ; I don’t know that they do. 

Commissioner (Commons. Does your State commission work In connection 
with the retil estate dealers? 

Dr. Wood. I think they do to some extent. I think they are at present 
engaged in making a map of Dregon, showing the available lands wddeh are 
open for cultivation and whicii may be had for a small amount, and I think 
they would luive to work with some of the real e.state people. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know as a mutter of fact or ha.s your in- 
vestigation shown that any of lh«‘ unemployed here came originally with some 
sum of money with which they extiecUxl to buy a home, and then got left and 
lost the money. Do you tlnd many of those? 

Dr. Wood. One man testilied in this rei)ort I have as luiviug had a $784 
stake which he sjient. In aiisw’er to the (inestion liow it was spent, he gave 
two replies, one w’ns a ITillshoro land deal, and the other was an attempt to 
estahlish an automobile business. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you consider that a verj large appreciable 
element in tlie causes of unemployment here? 

Dr. Wood. No, sir; I don’t think I shouhl. My opinion is that not enough 
men come here with large enmigh stakes. 

Commissioner Commons. It isn’t a feature worth investigating then? 

Dr. Wood. 1 don’t think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there any estimate made as to the time these 
men were in Portland — this number of men here at this place? 

Dr. Wood. Thirty-four per cent of them had come to Portland since January 1. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Last January? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir. The hull was op<m from January 1 to April I, and this 
survey was made about tlie middle of Fei>ruary, and tbe middle of lebruaiy 
34 per cent of the men had come since January 1. 

C’ommissioner O’C^innell. How long hud th(‘ other per cent been there? 

Dr. Wood. All the way from two to six months, and a few over a year- 
some JO or 12 over a year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. T^iey might be considered as itinerant workers? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir ; I think they arc largely migratory workers. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doctor, you seem to have given considerable study 
to the question of employment agencies. Have you traveled far enough along 
the road to have definite Ideas in regard to one or two matters I want to ask 
you about? Tliat is, if a system of interlocking State and Federal agencies 
were established, to be thoroughly effective, they w’ould have to reach every 
hamlet and crossroads virtually, wherever the mall went? 

Dr. Wood. Precisely. 

Commissioner Garretson. To make them al)8olutely effective, telegraphic 
communication would be almost a neceeisity? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And would not that corrj' out tl»e necessity or 
public ownership of telegraph lines? 

Dr, Wood. I should think so. 
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(VtmnilssioiKM* Caurktron. Now, carrying; it a step further, the eiiciting of 
Ihe information becomes valueless unless you can utilize it by connecting the 
men and the jobs? 

Dr, AVooi), Yes, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Must the carrying out of that, in your opinion, 
loqnire a system of cheap industrial transportation for workers going to work 
or not? 

Dr. Woon. rreclsely. I think so, particularly here in the Northwest where 
distances betwe('n industrial centers are so great. I have been camping up 
the line up on Columbia River this summer, and camping with the boys, and 
we fefl an average of one man a day there going through from Portland out 
TO the harvest fields, walking to the harvest fields, riding on the train until 
they got put off, and then getting off and walking. Those cases have come and 
have forced home on me that fact. A great expense among these men and how 
their stake was spent was in traveling. I think we need cheap transporta- 
tion for laboring men. 

Commissioner Gatiretson. Your investigation in other countries has de- 
veloped the fact that wlierever the railroads were not owned by the Govern- 
ment there was cheap industrial rates? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And out of all proportion to the passenger rates? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir; I think there should be something of that sort estab- 
lished. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe there should be permitted to exist 
a system of employment agencies that depends for its maintenance and profit 
on tlio tribute levied upon the man out of work? 

Dr. Wood. Just the question put that way, I oortainiy do not. Nothing 
should exist which does not serve the publle. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is a question purely ethical? 

Dr. Wood. That is purely ethical, but as to allowing to exist the unregu- 
lated and unsystematized employment agency, I certainly do not. They should 
be standardized or put out of business. 

Commissioner Garretson. The question is founded upon this state of affairis 
that might exist; if this national system was founded, should the other be 
allowed to flourish by the side of it If the other properly performs its function? 

Dr. Wood. If it properly performs its function — I think private effort might 
ret as a check, and if the private agency could do the thing better than the 
imbllc, then it ought to do the business. 

Commissioner G.arretson. Here Is what prompted the question: It has been 
testified before this cornmi.ssion in former Instances, not here, that employers 
as a whole, and especially organized employers, would not patronize the free 
agency established through municipal control. 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Reasons not always given; tlmt they preferred to 
avail themselves of other agencies that did exist, which it was shovvm were 
not high class — to use a charitable term? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Commlssionor Garretson. If a State or municipal — If a State or Federal 
system is Instituted, .should it he exclusive? 

Dr. Wood. I think it slimild be, unless, as I say, you always allow roorn for 
any private individual. If he thinks he can do the job better, let him try it; but 
if it should appear that it is impossible to manage the State bureau unless the 
others are p\it out of business, I think the State bureau is what we want 

Commissioner Garretson. Would it be possible for those to be subsidized in 
this manner — it has been testified here that there exists places where there 
are three gangs of men, at least, in existence for every job, one coming and 
one working and the other leaving? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Might it he to the interest of the employer who de- 
sired to avail himself of such a system, to make It profitable for the private em- 
ployer even If ho had no real mission to perform? 

Dr. Wood. I can’t see how it Is profitable to any employer to create discon- 
tent among his workmen. 

Commissioner Garretson. He may think It is profitable. 

Dr. Wood, He may think it, but he is mlsinformetl, and working in ignorance* 
It seems to me contentment is the basis of all things In industry, and It 
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seems to me until we can get conditions where that prevails, I think we have to 
educate every body involved. x 

Commissioner Garuetson. It Avaa testified before this commission, I will say 
to you, that in an industry that has 600 positions, that the number of men 
hired during one year to fill those 600 positions was in excess of 2,5(X). 

Dr. Wood. Well, charge the fees to the employers and not to the men. 

Commissioner Garretson. That would meet one .side of it, would it? 

Dr. Wood. Possibly so. 

Commis.sioner Garretson. That is all. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you looked into that matter at all, to see 
whether there is a splitting of fees between the employers and private agencies? 

Dr. Wood. I have hoard a good deal of that rumored, but I, myself, haven’t 
Investlgateil. Personally, I don’t knoAV. ^ 

Commissioner Commons. You would not know whether in the case of a cor- 
[K)ration it would be tlie management of the corporation, or whether it would 
be the foreman or superintendent? 

Dr. Wood. I should think it would be the latter. I can’t conceive of how any 
such unjust practice would be to the advantage of the corporation. 

Commissioner CoiNrMONS. You haven’t investigated that? 

Dr. Wood. No; I haven’t. 

Commissioner Commons. Who lias been investigating that? 

Dr. Wood. Well, 1 think that possibly Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Spencer might 
give you some information, the men whose names I gave you. T don’t know. 
I have heard a good deal of it rumored. 1 tldnk it has been investigated. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ho\v many employment ageuelos are there in the 
city? 

Dr. Wood. There are 18 In the city directory. 

Commissioner Lennon. Docs your table sliow the ages of these men? 

Dr. Wood. Yes, sir; it does. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Harris — A. H. Harris. 

Chairman Walsh. Is ho on the program? 

Mr. Thompson. Y'es. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. H, HARRIS. 

Air. Thompson. Mr. Han is, will you please give us your name? 

Mr. Harris. A. H. Harris. 

Air. Thompson. Your business address? 

Air. Harris. 219 Goodnow Building. 

Air. Thompson. Your occupation? 

Air. H.\rris. I am editor of the l.uhor Press at the present lime. 

Air. Thompson. What is the Labor Press? 

Air. Harris. It is the ofiicial organ of the State federation of labor and of the 
Portland Central Labor Council. 

Air. Thompson. IIow long have you lieen editor of that paper? 

Mr. Harris. Twenty-three months. 

Air. Thomp.son. How long has the jiaix^r Ixsm in existence? 

Mr. Harris. Twelve years. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been on the coa.st here? 

Air. Harris, Since 1891. 

Air. Thompson. Around Portland? 

Air. Harris. Well, I have been in Washington and Oregon since 1891. 

Mr. Thompson. During that time what unions have you been connected with, 
if any? 

Air. Harris. Typographical. 

Mr. Thompson. During that time? 

Air. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Now, as editor of that paper and in touch with labor condi- 
tions generally^ have you had occasion to make a survey of the relations be- 
tween employer and employee In this part of the world? 

Mr. Harris. I hardly think I have had time to make a survey. I think I 
have a reasonably fair comprehension of the real conditions that exist. 

Air. Thompson. Well, you have given more or less attention to that, haven’t 
you? 

Air. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. What is Ihe condition that exists here in that regard? 
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Mr. Hahris. Well, there ia a comlition of unrest ami dlsHatisfaetlon, I think, 
nearly equally divided between the two interests. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by the two interests? 

Mr. Harris. I think that the men representing organlzeil capital are dissatis- 
fied with the conditions that exist as well as the men representing organized 
labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, what I am referring to now is the relation exist- 
ing between the two. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Not the general economic conditions. Wliy do you say tlmt-— 
what are the grounds upon which you base your statement? 

Mr. Harris. Well, I tind the general condition of unrest among the men that 
I meet and deal with, and in dealing Mith the business men of the town I find 
the same general conditions exjiressect by them. They have in their minds 
grievances that make them as bailly ilissatistled, perhaps, as the conditions that 
confront the other side of the question. 

Mr, Thompson. Well, follow that out and tell us. from the standpoint of 
labor, the ground. What would you suggest as remedies, and tell us how labor 
views the dissatisfaction of ihe employer. 

Mr. Harris. Well, the employer, in the first place, Is working under a finan- 
cial condition on this Pacific coast that makes his work perhaps more diflicult 
than at first seems po.ssihle, ami the general tendency of men is that when 
they are struggling financially they are Irritaide and are liable to feel that they 
are Jiggrleved when they are not. On the other hand, organized labor on this 
Pacific coast is working under peculiar conditions, largely on account of the 
unfortunate Immigration to this coast and on account of tlie unemployment 
that largely follows that and which opens the gap between the two interests, 
with absolutely no well-grounded reason for it. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat is ymir suggestion to bridge tliat gap, or at least mako 
communication less .straitened between the two ranks? 

Mr. Harris. My theory of that is organization. I see no solution to that 
problem except in organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Yon mean organizatbm of both si(U‘s? 

Mr. Harris. Both sides, 

Mr. Thompson. How would you accomplish that, or how could it he sug- 
gested that it be accomplished? 

Mr. Harris. Well, I think the effort on tlie part of labor organizations In this 
country is to get an effective organization among the workers of the country, 
and, as near as I can ascertain, th(‘ employers of the country are very nearly 
organized as a group now. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, holli sldos are trying to be organized now? 

]\Ir. Harris. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is there anything you can say with regard to that? 
If that Is the remedy or the best remedy and they are trying to do It what 
can he done to help It? 

Mr. Harris. The problem of organizing the unskilled worker is the biggest 
problem before this country to-day, in my judgment, and it Is going to be 
a alow process. I don’t know; 1 liaven’t the remeily for that. But the dis- 
organized condition of the unskilled worker in this country is the biggest 
problem in my judgment of this whole economic unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what is being done by organized labor along that line, 
if you know? 

Mr. Harris. The American Federation of Labor, I think, is making efforts 
in practically all of the large centers to get the unskilled together In Federal 
unions. But a great many of them are working under conditions that make It 
almost Impossible for them to atrillate with organized labor because of the 
danger of being dismissed or the fear of being dismissed from their positions. 
It Is a sense of fear that exists in tlie mind of the unorganized worker, whether 
it should exist or not ; it does exist In his mind and Is very hard to remove. 

Mr. Thompson, What other steps could be taken by labor? You say that 
the Amorionn Federation of Lalwr l.s making some effort Are there any 
efforts to be made outside of the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Harris. Well, the Industrial Workers of the World have been organh&- 
lug among the unskilled for quite a long time. I don’t know how far they 
have progressed. The last membership statement I saw was about 14,000 
or 15,000, I think. 

Mr. Tompson. Well, what do you consider Is the best method by which 
these unorganized workers might be organized? 
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Mr. Harris. I think the successful or#;anIzation of them is j?oing to come 
through the American Fetleratlon of Labor. 

Mr. Tuompson. Have you any suggestions by which they might be accol- 
eratcfl in any way? 

Mr. Harris. Perha{)S. 

The labor movement in this country for a number of years has crystallized 
largely with the skilled men, becau.se they were really in control of industry 
until the labor saving machinery and the si)ecialIzation made it easy for the 
unskilled mnii to liold such a large part of tlie jobs in the country. The skilletl 
man has been largely wcnaled out through .specialization and division of labor, 
and it i.s coming to a point where the unsklll<‘d man becomes the real power 
in the labor situation in this country. He being usually an extreme individ- 
ualist has always been slow to a<rept organization, and likely will bo slow 

to accept organization until his economic condition forces him to realize 
the real neco.ssity for cooperative efforts. 

Mr. Tiro^resoN. There is nothing that you could add si>eclflcally to what is 
lieing done by the A. F. of L. and other organizations to pei’fect the union 
among the unskilled workers? 

Mr. Harris. No; I think it is going to be a slow, hard proc(‘ss and will re- 
quire .some little time, and I believe It will be done and within not so many 

years. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the central body here In Portland or Oregon doing any- 
thing to help the AimTlcnn Fisieration of Labor organize these workers? 

Mr. Harris, Yes; the Central LaI>or Connell has helped organize a Federal 
union In town that has taken .some part in the organization— in the gatliering 
together of tiio unskilUnl workers. Put it has not been able to get the mem- 
bershlji that it perliaps should have gotten up to the jiresent time. 

Mr. Thompson. To Mhat event Is the central l)ody here helping the shingle 
wea\ers organize in tlie liimher imluslry, if you know? 

Mr. Harris. I don’t tliink the local central body lias been expending very 
niucli efTort in that way. The organizations have been contributing money 
directly to the international in Seattle, and the international has been hand- 
ling tlie organization among the lumber workers. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you kn(nv what kind of effort is being made by the 
A. F. (j^ L. or the shingle weavers to organize those men? 

Mr. D.*rris. Why, up to a few months ago a very well organized effort 
was lielng made In nothern California and Washington and Oregon to organ- 
ize in tlie larger lumber camps. Whetlier it i.s being carritsl on at the present 
time or not I am not sure. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say about the canneries In that respect? 

Mr. Harris. About tlie canneries? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Harri-s. The only canneries — the only cannery that I know anything 
about personally i.s the one in Portland. The canneries at Astorln—the fish 
cannerio.s — I know nothing almut personally. No effort has been made, so far 
ns I know, to organize the cannery workers in this town recently. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What Is the condition of orgaiilzcNl labor here in the crafts 
themselves? Do you know as to their organization and the percentage of or- 
ganization? 

Mr. Harris. That is rather difficult to .say. I think that there are about three 
or four lines that are pretty well organized. The printing trade la well organ- 
ized. The water front, or the longshoremen, are well organize<l. Perhaps 
nearly a hundred per cent In both cases. The cigar makers are, I think, a hun- 
dred per cent organized. In the brewery interests in town there are nearly a 
hundred per cent organized — I think a hundreil per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. What work is being done by eillier of the.se, or all of these, to- 
ward assisting unorganized workers to be organlzeii? 

Mr. Harris. With the exceptiop of what you might call moral suasion, not 
very much at the jiresent time. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, with reference to the Industrial unrest, wffiat other 
suggestion have you to make as to the causes for the unrest and the remedies 
for It? 

Mr, Harris. I think one of the conditions that confronts me In my work Is 
the man who has been the victim of the blind-alley job. I think that that is the 
problem that we have to face In this country In the next few years. And I 
think that one of the problems that deserves more consideration than this is 
vocatlooal guidance, I think that there are more men struggling along who 
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hav(> boon the victims of the blind-alley job than, perhaps, any other one thing 
nnion^: the people I meet and the conditions that I have a chance to study. 

Mr, Thompson. Exactly what do you mean by guidance as differentiated 
fr(/m vocational education? 

Mr. Habrts. I think that guidance comes before education, or should come 
before education. If a man has proi>er guidance the education Is simple. If he 
lias improper guidance, or no guidance at all, the education may not do him as 
much good as harm. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you carry that guidance iiack to boyhood days? 

Mr. Harris. Yes: I think 

Mr. Thompson. When would you begin with it? 

Mr. Harris. I would begin about the formative period In a boy's life, and I 
would give the boy a chance to understand himself and his own faculties, and 
T would help guide him toward the line of work or the class of work in which 
he will meet the least resistance and have the best chance of success. Then I 
Mould base his education upon the individual qualifications or characteristics 
of the boy, not on any course of study. 

Mr. Thompson. To put it to yon practically, for a given city or town, would 
you have a survey made of the toM-n vocationally — as to how many bricklayers 
and plumbers and bookkeepers and stenogi’aphers, etc., might be needed, and 
then would you educate them accordingly? 

INIr. Hakrts. I see no reason why the wheat exporter in this country should 
spend thousands of dollars to keep in toueli with the Miieat crop in this country 
for the sole purpose of manipnlnting the market when \ve have nobody who 
spends $2 to take care of the boy crop of this country, which is worth every- 
thing to us. 

Mr. Thompson. I moan, I Was trying to give some practical tendencey to 
your answer. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say about that, or \vhnt would be your sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. Harris. I think soci(*ty owes as much to the boy, to help him in his vo- 
cational selection, as the wheat man omts to his business in getting the in- 
formation upon which to base his judgment and his speculation. In other 
words, there should he a method somewhere in this country of boys finding 
themselves before they go into a blind-alley job, and society should help them 
get together that material. 

rommi.ssioner Lennon. May T interrupt you? 

Mr. Thompson. I am practically through. 

Oommlssloner Lennon. T just w'ant to ask him one quesfion right on this 
]ihaso: I w'ould understand you to Indieate your belief as being to treat the 
hoy Individually — not hoys en masse — hut give every l)oy a chance to grow on 
the means that he has for growing? 

Mr. Harris. Absolutely so; each individual case by itself. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Harris, now w'hat other suggestions liave you to make; 
I mean, what other causes of unrest? You have mentioned tw'o now’. What 
other causes are there, and what w’ould be the remedies? 

Mr. Harris. Well, on this Pacific coast tlie problem of Immigration has been, 
in niy judgment, one of the real causes of our present unrest. A great many 
men have come into this country who have been thrown back upon industry, 
discouraged, and having lost all the money they brought with them. A great 
many of those men have been men with families, who had llralteil means and 
w’ho' found land conditions, or land values, so out of reach on this C‘oast that 
nothing but failure stared them in the face. They w^ere forced out upon indus- 
try W’ith nothing but a family on their hands, and the result has been that the 
labor market has been more or less crow’ded all the time, and is now. 

Mr. Thompson. Will W’e understand by that that you think land Is being 
held here in anticipation of a growing population? 

Mr. Harris. There is no doubt but what land values have been ralseii in this 
country for the last 8 or 10 years, year by year, until it has reached an un- 
conscionable speculative value. 

Mr. Thompson. What would be your remedy for that? 

Mr. Harris. I have no remedy for that. The men w’ho own the land got it 
w hen it was very cheap, and I guess they can keep it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what other causes of unrest here? 

Mr. Hakms. Well, there Is one other contributing cause, perhaps?, and that 
Is the emi^yment of women and children in a great many places where men 
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ought to be. That is not confined to the Pacific coast any more than it is to 
any other part of the country. But there has been in the last few years a strong 
tendency to employ women and children because they were cheap, and let the 
men go idle or seek jobs beneath the ordinary job at which they should be 
employed. That has forced a condition of unemployment among middle-aged 
men and particularly among men past middle life, that I detect all up and down 
the coast. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear what was sal<l by ]Mr. Wood on the question of 
unemployment and employment exchanges and the question of unemployment? 

Mr. Hakuis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you to add to that? 

Mr. Hakuis. Well, my theory of the unenii>loynu‘nt — or of an employment 
exchange, is that with perfect organization we have no use for privjite employ- 
ment agencies nor public employmerd agencies. The labor unions control their 
unemployment problem entirely without the assistance of cither one of those 
methods. 

Mr. Thompson. But until you reach ix‘rfeet organization, which you have 
stated will be very slow, what would you say about public institutions? 

Mr. Hakuis. I am in favor of public employment agencies operated — if they 
are operated as eifectlvc'ly as the post otiice we would not have any trouble 
with the employment problem in this country so fur as the employment agent 
is concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. !Mr. Harris, other questions were submitted to you. Do you 
cfire to speak to tlie commission upon them, or are tluTC any other suggestions 
you would like to make touching industrial problems? 

Mr. Harris. One matter I would like to mention before I leave, and that Is 
that I think the representation made to the commission this morning in regard 
to the charges along the water front here for labor by the longshoremen — I 
think the conclusions are hardly warranted by the facts. 

I think that as near as I can understand conditions on the coast, and I have 
given some thought to the water front, there is not a port on the coast that is 
us poorly equipped to handle cargo as Portland. I think the gear, the machinery, 
the equipment of the docks in Portland is about as poor as could be got any- 
where. And I think the discrimination, if there is discrimination against ship- 
ping in I'ortland, comes from an entirely difl'erent angle than the wages of the 
men, or -'sen the overtime of (he men. I would like to ask the commission If 
it would be permissible that Mr. Madsen be call(*d to give the facts in relation 
to that case. I am rea.sonably familiar with it, but not familiar with it enough 
to give the facts to the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was it known to the members of the unions here Inst 
winter that there were this large number of men at the tabernacle unem- 
ployed, and that the unious gave no assistance to them? 

Mr. Harris. The facts in the case are that very early in the season and 
before any action, I think, was taken by anybody, the Central Labor Council 
appointed a committee of three to take that matter up. And that committee 
went to the governor at Salem and had an interview with him and went to 
the county commissioners and to the city commissioners in Portland to ar- 
range, if possible, for some public work to bo starte<l before the movejucnt was 
made toward the tabernacle opening. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were there any printers in this city last winter that 
were taken care of by public or private charity? 

Mr. Harris. Printers? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Harris. Not that I know of ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were there any union men that you know of? 

Mr, Harris. During the period of the tabernacle, the existence of the taber- 
nacle, I presume that five or six men came to me at the oiTico discussing union- 
ism, and they were members of unions. But there was not, perhaps, one of 
them that was within, perhaps, six months of good standing. 

Commissioner Lennon. I say I was surprised at the testimony — this has noth- 
ing to do with the examination — because In the eastern country we take care of 
the union men. 

Mr. Harris. So far as I know there was not a union man in good standing in 
the tabernacle last wlnterf 
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Commissioner Commons. What would you say as to the probabilities about 
that list of 102 names that Mr. Wood hud? He said they were union members 
In good standing. 

Mr. Harbis. During the period of the tabernacle’s existence, I think two 
or thrw or four men hue interviews with me uiio had been members of rail- 
road brotherhoods. Two or three of them were badly crippled, had been in acci- 
dents and were badly injured ; that is, so that they had been put out of the 
service. And they had dropped from the brotherhoods and were what might be 
called scraps on industry, victims of misfortune who had got beyond their 
organizations entirely. 

(Commissioner Commons. Ami here were 102 men, who I take it represented 
quite a number of traders and crafts. Of course, they would still be in good 
Ktanding, ev(‘u though they didn’t pay their dues, provid(^ they were out of 
Work, and yet they were among this large number of unskilled laborers and 
nonunion laborers who wvwe not l)eing taken care of by the unions. You have no 
knowledge of only these five or six cases that you mentioned? 

Mr. Haukis. Personal km)wtedge, no. My judgment is that a large number 
of the men in the Gy{)sy Smith Tai)ernacle have been the victims of promoted 
immigration to this coast. Ami quite a number of them had left their organi- 
zations ami come out West here, and perhav« left their organizutitms i>ermri- 
nently when they met reverses on this Pacific coast. And while they had been 
members of organizations, tliey did not so consider tliemselves at the time as 
inemtKTS in good standing of any organizations. Tliey liad become back- 
sliders a good deal like tlie average elnirchman does. 

Commissioner (Commons. I want to .ask Mr. Wood about tiiese men. 

Dr. Wood. I am here. 

(’omniissioner Commons. You have a list there of 102 that said they were 
union men? 

Dr. Wood. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. You have a list also of some who said they had lietm 
in the unions? 

Dr. W(H)D. Yes; a number of them said they had been in the union. 

ComralsHloner Commons. How many w'ere they? 

Dr. Wood. Twenty-one said they had been In the union. 

Commissioner Commons. Are you quite certain that those who said they 
were now members of the union were accurately stating the facts? 

Dr. Wood. Well, I think that they were telling the truth; yes. My judgment 
is that they were. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it a fact that many of the men who belong 
to labor unions, after ’they are suspended are given a period following the 
date of that suspension wherein they can again become members by the pay- 
ment of their dues, and during tliat period tlie organization does not count them 
as members, but they are very apt to count themselves as such? 

Mr. Harris. I think that is true of every organization I know anything about. 
The period will run from tliree months to nine months or a year. In some cases 
it will run a year. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are stricken off the organization rolls, but 
because of their right to reinstate themselves by payment, they claim that they 
are union men? 

Mr. Harris. Yes; and they really can he reinstateil without question, by 
payment of their dues. 

Commissioner Commons. But the question now is, Are they entitled to aid 
from the union during this period when they are out of work? 

Mr. Harris. No. 

Commissioner Commons. There is no provision by which they can be taken 
care of by the union? 

Mr. Harris. Not after a man is once dropped for nonpayment of dues, he 
has no financial claim upon the organization. 

Cloramlssioner Commons. But suppose he had been dropped because of un- 
employment. 

Mr. Harris. Well, if he let his organization know that he had been dropped 
through unemployment, that would be different But very few men will do 
that ^ 

Commissioner (Commons. Well, then, it Is probable that these 102 men who 
claimed to be members of the union in good standing, had simply failed to 
apply to te unions for assistance 

Mr. Harris. I think so. ^ 
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C5ommls8loner Commons. When they might have had it if they had applied, 
is that your conclusion? 

Mr. Harris. Tluit might be true In most cases. A great many men when 
they get away from home and get stranded don’t let the organization know 
that they are out of employment. They allow theiiLselves to lapse for nonpay- 
ment of dues without any word of explanation at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t It a fact that the average member of a labor 
union almost invariably if he gives notice to the local to which he belongs that 
on account of unemployment he is unable to pay his dues, that tlie local will 
pay it for him and keep him in good standing? 

Mr. Harris. I never knew a case where they wimld not. 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to the men that you spoke of as being 
ex-members of the railroad brotherhoods, isn’t It a fact that the railway 
brotherhoods have the most comprehensive system of insurance against injury, 
and relief systems, of any of the unions — as go<Kl as any unions in existence 
that you know of? 

Mr. Harrls. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. An<l isn’t it a fact that any member of those or- 
ganizations, injured under those circum.stances, would ret-eive large payments 
from those insurance fuiuls therefor, and afterwards the I’elief funds, if he 
kept himself in good standing after getting his insurance? 

Mr. Harris. I think that is true as I undm-stand tlu' organizations; yes. 

Commissioner Commons. It was stutetl, I think, this morning, you could 
give us information in regard to some of (hese boycotts that were being de- 
clared. What are the principal boyccdts that are now on? 

Mr. Harris. Well, tiie prim-ipal boycott, I presume, amongst the group is 
the boycott against Lipman-Wolff Co. 

Commissioner Commons. Will you give a history of tlmt l)oycott, what was 
the grievance and how did it originate? 

Mr. Harris. Tliat is a long story and I am not as familiar with Unit as some 
other people, and if you will 

Commissioner Commons. Hid tiiat grow out of a strike? 

Mr. Harris. No; it grinv out of a disimte between the organizations after the 
construction of tlie building, the new building in wliich the Idpinan-Wollf store 
exists and o]>erates at the present time. 

Commissioner Commons. What was tlie dispute about the building? 

Mr. Harris. The building was built under unfair conditions. If you want 
to gel the story of the building, you have on your list two members of the 
building trades who know those comlitions, Mr. Sleeman and Mr. Osborne, 

Commissioner Commons. Are there any other than those stated on the list that 
could give us information? Perhaps there are some others we haven’t got on 
the list. 

Mr. Harris. There are about 14 or lb ef them, perhaps, in some of them, 
against the ice companies ; that is rather an effective boycoll . 

Commissioner Commons. What is the hoy<*ott on the ice companies? 

Mr. Harris. I'hey refused to operate on tlu‘ 8-hour day. Under the arrange- 
ment the scale of the engineers here in town the shops must go onto an 8-hour 
day, and they refused to go under the S-liour day, so they are operating with 
nonunion engineers. 

Commissioner Commons. On two .shifts, 12-hour day? 

Mr. Harris. I don’t know; I think they are working about 10 hours, but I 
don’t know. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that cover tlieir teamsters, too? 

Mr. Harris. No ; it does not cover the teamsters. 

Commissioner Commons. Are Uie teamsters orgnnizeii? 

Mr. Harris, The teamsters in tlie ice plants are not organized. 

Commissioner Commons. What other boycotts have there been? 

Mr. Harris. Well, tliere is a boycott on against the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co. ; Theodore B. Wilcox and his pro<iucts. 

Commissioner Commons. What is his grievance? 

Mr. Harris. That was because he constructed his building, the Wilcox build- 
ing, with open shop, with nonunion. 

Commissioner Commons. Did he construct that or did the contractor con- 
struct it? 

Mr. Harris. It was constructed under contract, I guess. 

Commissioner Commons. And you boycott the owner In that case, although 
the contractor was the man who employed nonunion men? 
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Mr. HAiuas. He knew thoroughly, and understood thoroughly before the con- 
tract was let, the conditions under which the contract was going, and we under- 
stand he instructed that the work go that way. 

Conunissioner Commons. Is he otherwise unfair, except as regards the con- 
struction of that building? 

Mr. Haukis. I think not. None of the other interests are organized except 
the longshoremen and grain handlers, who handle his products In the warehouse. 

Commissioner Commons. He is fair toward them? 

Mr. HAauis. Yes. 

Commissioner ('ommons. What other Imycotts have they? 

Mr. liAimis. Well, there is a boycott against the Hazelwood Creamery, I 
think, because it refuses to operate with engineers on the 8-hour day. 

Commissioner CoaijiOxNs. That is, the stationary engineers have declared that. 
WTiat others? 

Mr. Harris. Well, there are two or three minor boycotts against some elec- 
trical supply houses, because they refuse to employ union electricians, and one 
meat market becau.se it has bad trouble with the meat cutters. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that a question of employing union men or a 
question of wages? 

Mr. Hi^RRis. I think in that case it was a question of hours. 

Commissioner Common.s. Are most of these boycotts based on the employment 
of nonunion men, or are th(‘y based on — you mentioned some wd\lch were com- 
plaints ns to tlie 8-hour question. Does the employment of nonunlou men enter 
also into that question? 

Mr. Harris. No. I think the principal boycott here in town, or the largest 
number of them, are ba.sed on the 8-hour day. 

Commissioner Commons. And these that deal with the construction of build- 
ings are based on the employment of union men? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. I think that is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just one quest ion on this. When a union applies to 
the central body for approval of a boycott, is it approved, or what action 
i.s taken first by the central body? 

^Ir. Harri.s. Well, when a boy(‘ott is asked for it must go through the section 
of the central body to which the union properly belongs. The section having 
approved the boycott it is passed up to the Central Labor Council, and the 
Central Labor Council, I think, refers It to the executive committee, and the 
executive committee liolds it over, and upon the report of the executive com- 
mittee the boycott is usually either indorsed or rejected. 

Commissioner Lennon. What has the executive committee had to do during 
the time they have hold of it, what do they do? 

JNIr. Harris. Well, the executive committee usually makes a reasonably full 
investigation of the facts of the case by seeing the people at interest — the 
unions that are affected, the men wlio own the plants, or the buildings — and 
make a reasonably full investigation of the facts in the case upon which to base 
their findings. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do they undertake to settle it? 

Mr. Harris. I think they do if there is a chance. They usually can ask for . 
more time to assist In settling it, for instance, if they wish to make a settle- 
ment, I think, they usually take the time and make an effort to settle it. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you publish in your paper a list of these boy- 
cotts? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Under the name “unfair,” or what Is the name? 

Mr. Harris. Under the name “ unfair list.” 

Commissioner Commons. Has that been before the courts in this State? 

Mr. Harris. I don’t know whether It has or not. 

CAimmlssloner Commons. Do you know of any cases at all? 

Mr. Harris. No ; I don’t know. I would not want to say whether it had been 
or not, because I am not sure about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In some cases does the manufacturers’ association 
publish a paper, or any of the manufacturers? 

Mr. Harris. The mamifacturers’ association, I think, last we^k or within 
the last two weeks, began the publication of an official publication. Hereto- 
fore the m^ufacturers* association has been represented by the American 
Manufacturer, published by a private enterprise. < 
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C5ommls8loner Commons. When they might have had it if they had applied, 
is that your conclusion? 

Mr. Harris. Tluit might be true In most cases. A great many men when 
they get away from home and get stranded don’t let the organization know 
that they are out of employment. They allow theiiLselves to lapse for nonpay- 
ment of dues without any word of explanation at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t It a fact that the average member of a labor 
union almost invariably if he gives notice to the local to which he belongs that 
on account of unemployment he is unable to pay his dues, that tlie local will 
pay it for him and keep him in good standing? 

Mr. Harris. I never knew a case where they wimld not. 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to the men that you spoke of as being 
ex-members of the railroad brotherhoods, isn’t It a fact that the railway 
brotherhoods have the most comprehensive system of insurance against injury, 
and relief systems, of any of the unions — as go<Kl as any unions in existence 
that you know of? 

Mr. Harrls. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. An<l isn’t it a fact that any member of those or- 
ganizations, injured under those circum.stances, would ret-eive large payments 
from those insurance fuiuls therefor, and afterwards the I’elief funds, if he 
kept himself in good standing after getting his insurance? 

Mr. Harris. I think that is true as I undm-stand tlu' organizations; yes. 

Commissioner Commons. It was stutetl, I think, this morning, you could 
give us information in regard to some of (hese boycotts that were being de- 
clared. What are the principal boyccdts that are now on? 

Mr. Harris. Well, tiie prim-ipal boycott, I presume, amongst the group is 
the boycott against Lipman-Wolff Co. 

Commissioner Commons. Will you give a history of tlmt l)oycott, what was 
the grievance and how did it originate? 

Mr. Harris. Tliat is a long story and I am not as familiar with Unit as some 
other people, and if you will 

Commissioner Commons. Hid tiiat grow out of a strike? 

Mr. Harris. No; it grinv out of a disimte between the organizations after the 
construction of tlie building, the new building in wliich the Idpinan-Wollf store 
exists and o]>erates at the present time. 

Commissioner Commons. What was tlie dispute about the building? 

Mr. Harris. The building was built under unfair conditions. If you want 
to gel the story of the building, you have on your list two members of the 
building trades who know those comlitions, Mr. Sleeman and Mr. Osborne, 

Commissioner Commons. Are there any other than those stated on the list that 
could give us information? Perhaps there are some others we haven’t got on 
the list. 

Mr. Harris. There are about 14 or lb ef them, perhaps, in some of them, 
against the ice companies ; that is rather an effective boycoll . 

Commissioner Commons. What is the hoy<*ott on the ice companies? 

Mr. Harris. I'hey refused to operate on tlu‘ 8-hour day. Under the arrange- 
ment the scale of the engineers here in town the shops must go onto an 8-hour 
day, and they refused to go under the S-liour day, so they are operating with 
nonunion engineers. 

Commissioner Commons. On two .shifts, 12-hour day? 

Mr. Harris. I don’t know; I think they are working about 10 hours, but I 
don’t know. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that cover tlieir teamsters, too? 

Mr. Harris. No ; it does not cover the teamsters. 

Commissioner Commons. Are Uie teamsters orgnnizeii? 

Mr. Harris, The teamsters in tlie ice plants are not organized. 

Commissioner Commons. What other boycotts have there been? 

Mr. Harris. Well, tliere is a boycott on against the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co. ; Theodore B. Wilcox and his pro<iucts. 

Commissioner Commons. What is his grievance? 

Mr. Harris. That was because he constructed his building, the Wilcox build- 
ing, with open shop, with nonunion. 

Commissioner Commons. Did he construct that or did the contractor con- 
struct it? 

Mr. Harris. It was constructed under contract, I guess. 

Commissioner Commons. And you boycott the owner In that case, although 
the contractor was the man who employed nonunion men? 
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Mr. Thompson. I.s thoi'e nnytliing yon care to add to what he said with 
regard to the fecieration and its actlvltias? 

Mr. Bubchabd. Well, I think he covered the ground pretty tlioroughly as far 
as the organization is concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. Then we will go right to the question of tlie industrial 
situation here. How long have you been president of the State federation of 

labor? 

Mr. Bubchabd. Well, this Is my second year. 

Mr. Thompson. And you are pretty well acquainted with conditions of lal>op 
here In this territory? 

Mr. Bubchabd. Well, fairly well. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion of the condition of labor here in the 
various industries, or in your particular industry, if .\ou are more i>articu1arly 
acquainted with one? 

Mr. Bubchabd. Weil, I don’t consider them very good 

Mr. Thompson. What is the reason? What industiw? Perhaps you would 
rather particularize. What industry have you more in mind? 

Mr. Biu{ch\bd. Well, to begin with, bnsiiiess i.s quiet in all industrie.s. Tlu* 
fact of the matter is, there is no busines.s. But the men kwp flocking in just 
the same. And the more men comes, the less business there is. Tlie country 
in my estimate Is overtiooded witii Creeks, Slavonians, Italians, and tilings of 
that sort, people wlio have no idea of Mhat they are brouglit here for, or any- 
thing of that kind. Tliey are used llln* cattle after they get liere. 

Mr. Thompson. Do y<ni think there is too much immigration, tliat tiiat is 
one of the causes of unrest? 

Mr. Bubc'Habd. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, wluit is the caus(‘ of Immigration, if you have any 
idea on that? 

Mr. Burctiabd. Cutting wages, jH>rliaps. 

Mr. TllOJtrPsoN. I metin wlmt causes jMMq>1e to come liere? 

Mr. Bubchabd. Wliy, I think tliey ari' iirought iieri' i>y alluring literntnre; T 
have an Idea, from the reports that can be gathered, tliat that is wliat brought 
them here. 

Mr. Thompson. Weil, what remedy wouhl you have for tiuit situation? 

Mr. Bubchabd. Well, there aresc^veral f hat could housed. Om' of them would 
be to at least have the Immigrants that come here to tills country to be in- 
formed to the rightful conditions tliat <lo exist liere, and, in addition to that, to 
be able to read and write. 

Mr. Thompson. Along tiio line of the Immigration bill being introduced in 
Congress? 

Mr. Bttrchabd. Yes, sir ; tlie Diliingliam liiil. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat otiier causes of \inrest, leaving now out of considera- 
tion the fact that business Is slack and tliat immigration is largo. 

Mr. Bubchabd. Weil, of cour.se, there is a whole lot of tilings here that could 
be remedied, I suppose, if tiiere was a way to get at tliem to remerly them, 
but it is pretty hard to get at some of tiiese tilings. There is tiie unemployed. 
There is the problem tlmt, I think, will be a great deal worse this winter than 
It was last, from the simple fact that there is about, in my judgment, of the 
unskilled, possibly 60 per cent of the men In this city ain’t working right now. 
This is summer time. I would not dare to predict what it will be this winter. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear Mr. Harris’s testimony with reference to the 
organization of the unskilled workers? 

Mr. Bubchabd. Yes, 

Mr. Thompson, Is there anything you care to add to wliat lie said about tlie 
organization of the unskilled workmen? 

Mr. Bubchabd. Well, there are several tilings confront the man that Is not a 
skilled laborer. Tiiere are a good many tilings that would hinder them from 
being organized. In the first place, he Is afraid to be organized from the simple 
fact that he has seen otiier people organized and has seen them immediately 
thrown out of work for doing It. You can hardly blame the man not wanting 
to go right straight and do something that would lose him his job. You can’t 
hardly expect him to do that. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any opportunity among the unorganized workers to 
help themselves by organization? 

Mr. Bubchabd. By organization? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. I mean do they seek to organize themselves at all? 

Mr. BubckIbd, Well, of course at times tliey do tha^ ; it Is kind of spasmodic. 
They take a notion once in a while they ought to be organized, and about the 
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time you get them ready to be organized some fellow from the other si.le 
throws a bomb in the camp and it is all off. , a , , , n 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by throwing a bomb and the other side? 

Mr. Bur('HArd. Tells them where they are at. 

Commissioner Commons. What do you mean by other side? 

Mr. Bukchabd. I mean the man who is employing them. They wont be 
organized then, because they are afraid of their job; they would, lose it, that 
l.s all. You take, for instance, the men lu the civil service here. If all those 
men would organize the clmnces are they would all lose their jobs; that Is the 

only thing to it. . , . , 

Mr. Thompson. What constructive proposition have you to make within the 
line of the commission’s scope that would help the industrial situation? 

Mr. Burchard. Well, the way we are hooked up here, with so many people 
that really can’t talk the language of this country at all, it is a pretty hard 
problem to say what would be good to do. Of course, the people that can talk- 
can si)eak our language fluently' — If we could get them organized and could get 
i-id of them that can’t speak our language, we might have a chance to do 

something. i. i 

Mr. Thompson. What about the question of unemployment? you have heard 
wdmt has been said about public employment agencies. What have you to add 
to the testimony already given? 

Mr. Burchard. Well, I wall toll you. I haven’t been in a position for the last 
three or four years to have a great deal to do with emifloyment agencies, but 
prior to that I did have a little insiglit into tlie employment agencies here. 
About four or five years ago the Oregon Electric — that is, the Willamette Con- 
struction Co. — was building a jilece of roml from Gardner Home to Forest 
Grove. They employed aliout 250 Greeks out tliere, and I went out there to 
run one of tiieir work trains for tliem. I am a kind of jack-of-all-trades ; work 
at a little of everything. I liegan railroading wlien I was pretty young and 
worluHl part of the time in railroading until that got so tough I could not stand 
it, and then I went into tlie mu.sic business, and when it got so rotten I could 
not stand it I would go back to railroading; and that is the way I work It, 
back and forth, and I am still at it. This was one of the jobs I worked on. It 
w'us the Oregon road being built, but the Willamette Construction Co. was con- 
stnu'ling the road, and tlu*y had on tliree work trains and had about 250 
Greeks and Italians and Slavonics and Austrians out there, mostly Greeks. 

I found out after I w^as out there a little while that they had really three 
gangs there — one coming, one going, and mie working — and it worked line. It 
went along all right until the contractor or general foreman and the employ- 
ment agency had a falling out about something. There evidently wasn’t .some- 
thing coming through, or something; I don't know just what the outcome of It 
was; but they had bookmen on the job— wluit lliey call bookmen— there could 
.not any of these fellows talk at all— the bo<flvman— it was hard to make him 
understand. You hud to watch them all the time, or they would get out some 
place and kill themselves. A half dozen w'ould get out and saw themselves off 
of a limb or something. You had to w'atch them all the time. You put four or 
five on a flat car to unload steel, and it would take about two white men at 
each end of the car to wateh them from being thrown out under the rails or 
something. You had to stick there all the time and watch tliem. That was the way 
they were working. At any rate, the employment agents and apparently this gen- 
eral foreman got into some kind of a mix-up and the general foreman came around 
to the bookmen and says : “ Y^ou boys como through w ith a dollar a man a week and 
1 will keep you boys the rest of the season,” and us long as I stayed there the 
rest of the boy.s w'ere there. I don’t know how tlie thing worked out, but before 
that there was three gangs all the time — one coining, one going, one working. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other constructive suggestions you have to 
make to the commission, Mr. Burchard? 

Mr. Burchard. Well, I don’t know as there is. As I said before, there Is a 
whole lot of organization work that could be done if a man could get at It, and 
it is my opinion that if the men could be organized, that there would be a whole 
lot more liarmony between the men hiring men and the men themselves. There 
is a lot of times a man loses a job when it is not his fault ; it is just a lack of 
understanding between the man he is working for and himself. For instance, 
if a man putting up a building some place hires a big bunch of men, and if he 
hires a bunch of men not organized, we will say, not a labor organization it 
don’t make any dlflference what trade it is, whether plasterers, bricklayers, or 
woodworkers, or steel men. Now, If he has organized men he has men that 
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hfivo workt'^l toj?etlier for sevf'ral years, anti he has a concrete organization to 
start his building frqm the ground up, and there la not going to be any time 
wasted or material wasted ; but If he is hiring unskilled men, you might say, 
that is, men unorganized, he has all classes of men, even some tailors working 
on the job, and there is going to be some wood butchered there before they have 
the thing done, and there is going to be lots of different kinds of material 
wasted, and lots of time. That is where I think that organization, providing 
the employer would understand the situation and get right down to cold facts 
and hard tacks, and concede the fact that organization was the best for them- 
selves as well as the men, there would be something done. You could do some- 
thing. Either tl)on the men could be held down, so that they would give a 
decent day’s work for a decent day’s pay, and they w(ndd have living conditions 
and living wages, and the other man would profit likewise, in my estimation. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? That is all. 

Mr. BuaciiARD. I would like to say, though 

Chairman Walsh, If there is anything you could suggest—! didn’t ask you 
before. 

Mr. Eurchard. In regard to some of the boycotting that is going on here. 
There is one on now that wasn’t mentioned— well, there is two of them. There 
is one against the Home Telephone Co. — between the electricians and the Home 
Telephone Co, — tinit I think is a very just one, and there Is another one on the 
Broadway Theater here. Everything al)solutely that could be done was done to 
try to settle those two affairs before they were put on the unfair list, and there 
was no chance. 

Chairman Walsh, Those are existing boycotts by your organization? 

Mr. Eurchard, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner CoitMONS. What Is the iss\ie in the Homo- TeIej)hone Co,? 

Mr. Eurchard. They have refused to hire union men or treat with union men 
at all. 

Commissioner Commons. It is a question of unionism? 

Mr. Eurchard. Just simply closed tliem out. 

Commissioner Commons. And in the other ease, what is the reason? 

Mr. Eurchard. The building was let to an unfair linn, Hurley & iMason, and 
they want to work an open shop, and where they could not get the men to do 
the work they were willing to hire union men, and where they could get these 
other butchers for 50 cents to a dollar cheaper, they wanted to do that. 

Chairniun Commons. The boycott In this case is on the owner of the building 
for letting a contract to a contractor who hired nonunion men? 

Mr. Burch \ iu). We feel wlienever we negotiate with a man and tell him a 
certain contractor is unfair to us, and if the contract is let to him that he 
understands that that condition exists, that that man is unfair to us because 
be will hire nonunion labor; consequently if he goes ahead and lets the con- 
tract to that man, he knows what he Is going to expect— that we Avon’t work- 
on the job. He knows that when he lets the job he lets tluit with that ex- 
pectation, wanting to do that. 

Commissioner Commons. And in this case he is fair in all other particu- 
lars, is he? 

Mr. Eurchard. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. But he Is unfair in this one? 

Mr. Eurchard. Yes, sir ; he knew, tliough, what he was going Into ; he wasn’t 
going into it blindly at all. The committee even went clear to Seattle to talk 
with him over the matter, and tried to adjust It before anything was done 
either to the building or otherwise by the contractor. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are there union musicians playing In the Broadway 
Theater? 

Mr. Eurchard. Well, it is not done yet. The chances are that they will. 

Commissioner Lennon. What are the conditions In your trade; how Is your 
business? 

Mr. Eurchard. Well, you know music Is a luxury, rather than a necessity, 
and that Is the first thing they cut off. You can imagine how business is— 
pretty bad. 

Commissioner Lennon. You can go out railroading, then? 

Mr. Eurchard. I am going out looking for some hand-car man’s job pretty 
quick. 

Commissioner I^ennon. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, thank you. Call, your next 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Sleeman. % 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. B. W. SLEEMAN. 

Mr. Thompson. Give iis your name. 

Mr. Sleeman. B. W. Sleeman. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 

Mr. Sleeman. 162i Second Street. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you business afient of the bulldinj^ trad(‘S council? 

Mr. Sleeman. I was up until thn'e months ago. 

Mr. Thompson. What are you now? 

Mr. Sleeman. I represent the carpenters. 

Mr. Tiioaipson. Business agent? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been in the building trades in this city? 

Mr. Sleeaian, I have represented ihe building trade's council about four 
years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you pn'tty acfiuaint<‘d mIIIi conditions in the build- 
ing trades? 

Mr. SLKEAfAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tiioaipson. Wbat are the relations now between the contractors and the 
building trades unions in Portland? 

Itir. Sleeman. As far as tlie large n^sponsible contractors are concerned, I 
will state that with the majority tlie relations are favorabhc 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you say wltli the big contractors. Ts tliere any asso- 
ciation of them? 

Mr. Sleeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Tiioaipson. They have not. The masons, then, and the other contractors 
in the building lines are not associated here In any organization? 

Mr. Sleeaian. There is no organization of general contractors at all ; we have 
to deal Mith them Individually. 

Mr. Tiioaipson. When you say the conditions are favorable with the big 
contractors, what do you mean by the statement “conditions being favorable”? 

]\ir. Sleeaian. I mean to .state that the last two or thrtn^ years we have been 
able to manage our conditions somewliat without any strike or lockout. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell iis what the conditions are. Wbat are the hours and 
rates of pay in the different linos? 

Mr. Si !;eman. Wliy 

Mr. Tiioaipson. With the big contractors. 

Mr. Sleeaian. Our hours are 8 hours a day, 44 hours a week, in most of the 
organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. Most of the organizations? 

Mr. Sleeaian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are tlie rates of pay In mo-<t of the organizations? 

Mr. Sleeman. Well, car{)enters, $4; painlers, $4; steel w’orker.s, $5 a day; 
plasterers, plumbers, and steam fitters and bricklayers, $6 a day ; the elec- 
trical workers, .$4.50 a day ; and laborers, common laborers, from $2.50 to $4 
a day. 

Mr. Thoaipson. When you say that the conditions are favorable with the 
big contractors, do they pay higher Avages and give shorter hours than other 
contractors? 

Mr. Stj:eman. Well, we have been able to maintain a better organization. 

Mr. Thompson. I know, but I want specifically, Mr. Sleeman, to get at this 
point. Is it a matter of wages or hours that conditions are better with big 
contractors than the small ones? 

Mr. Sleeman. Both. 

Mr. Thompson. Or is it a matter of organization? 

Mr. Sleeman. It is a matter of organization. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, the Avages are paid pretty nearly the same 
by everybody? 

Mr. Sleeman. No, sir; where the men are unorganized the wages are 
much less. 

Mr. Thompson. I know; but I mean In dealing with the contractors here. 
Where the union deals with the small contractors, do you get the same wages 
you do with big contractors? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you deal A\'ith small contractors? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 
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;Mr. Thompson. I would like to have you tell the conimls.sion wherein the 
conditions are better with the large contractors. In what respect, and what 
you mean by they are better in organization. 

Mr. Slej:man. Well, through the organization in the building Industry we 
have been in position to demand better conditions from the contractors hiring 
a large number of men, especially among the skilled mechanics, and inasmuch 
as the skilled mechanics have been organized we have been able to get better 
conditions for the laborers. 

Mr. Thompson. What <lo you mean by better conditions? You mean where 
you deal with large contra(dors requiring a large number of skilled men 
you have union jobs? 

Mr. Si.KEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is what you mean? 

Mr. Sr.EEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THo^rpsoN. In what other n^spects, if any, are conditions bettor? 

Mr. ScEEMAN. Well, we ha\e in the last three or four years In this city — 
about four years ago a majority of the work in the largest buildings in this 
city was iii every line not less than 10 hours a day and several lines 7 days a 
week. At the present time tlie majority of the work is being done at 8 hours a 
day and 5^ days a week. We have made that much improvement by organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Thompson. That is due to what, in your opinion? 

Mr. Si.f:eman. Organization of the building industi’y, of the building mi'- 
chanlcs. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that general through all the building trades? 

Mr. Si.eeman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Bricklayers as well as others? 

Mr. Slkeman. Well, not so particularly the bricklayers, because they have 
always been fairly well organized, but we have bettered the conditions of those 
other organizations that were not so well organized. For instance, you take 
the laborers, the concrete labm’er at that time was working at any old price, 
from $2,50 down — not up, but down — ami working any hours. It didn’t matter 
what their hours was, the middle of the night or Sunday or any old time. 
At the present time we Imve got for them an organization where their wages 
at this time for pouring concrete are $B a day and eight hours, and have over- 
time the same as mechanics. 

Commissioner O’Connkel. Which of the building laborers or organizations 
Is it that works with the hod carriers? 

Mr. Sleeman. The hod carriers are all organized. They have a fair organ- 
ization. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And all other laborers that work on the building? 

Mr. Sleeman. As I said, we have organized the concrete men, but we haven’t 
to any great extent organized the common laborers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does not the building labor organization, the hod 
carriers, take in all building laborers? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that they are all in the hiiilding organization? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, They ar(‘ being organized? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You mean there Is a union ready to take them in, 
but they are not all taken in yet? 

Mr. Sleeman. The building laborers, namely, the men who help the plaster- 
ers and bricklayers, and pouring the concrete, that is what we have organized 
at the present time, and we are endeavoring at this time to organize all the 
common laborers In the building Industry, and we have been successful to some 
extent with the common laborers, but the rest of the men are well organized. 

Mr. Thompson. What per cent of the work done Is done here under what you 
call favorable conditions or union conditions? 

Mr. Sleeman. I should say in the large work, about 80 per cent of it 

Mr. Thompson. There has been something said about boycotting growing out 
of this building trades situation. Who are the contractors on the Lipman- 
Wolif Building and the Broadway Theater, two buildings that have been 
named ? 

Mr, Sleeman. A firm known as Hurley & Mason. 

Mr. Thompson. What wages do they pay, and what hours do their men have, 
if you kno\\^and how large is this firm? 
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I^Ir. Sleeman. The Hurley & Mason Co. three or four years ago had practi- 
cally the bulk of the work, the large work. Their hours were 10 hours and no 
overtime, so that made It any time, 10 hours or any old time. But 10 hours 
was the regular day’s w'ork. In my own particular craft, that of carpenter, 
they paid any wages, 30 and 40 cents, and some men 50 cents an hour. Their 
coTHlltlons were much below that of the union conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what are the conditions among them now? Do you 
know ? 

Mr. Sleeman. The conditions at the present time are somewhat bettor. They 
have reduced their hours to nine hours a day. They are about the only con- 
cern in the city of any magnitude, that is, building concern, working over eight 
hours. 

Mr. Thompson. How do their wages compare with the union scale? 

Mr. Sleeman. Not so good. 

Mr. I'hompson. Do you know what tliey are? 

Mr. S!,EEjki AN. Well, I would not be positive, although I know they are betttu* 
than they w(‘re. In my own particular line of car{>entry, I believe tlint they 
are just a little below the union scale of wages, liecause we demand time and 
a half for overtime, and that is sometliing that they don't get. 

I\lr. Thompson. Have you had a strike in the building trades in this city in 
the lust two or three years? 

Mr. Sleeman. Not of any magnitude. 

Mr. Thompson, Not of any magnitude? 

Mr. Si,EEM\N. Let me see. We had a strike of tlie electrical workers; that ■ 
was about three years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. Were there any important prlnciph‘s invohcMl in any of the 
Btrlkes? 

Mr. SLEEM^N. .Tiist the rate of wages. 

Mr. Thompson. .Tiist the rate of wag(‘.s. Nothing, then, in connection with 
the strike that would be of interest to the commission, as you look at it? 

Mr. Sleeman. I don’t think so; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got any views as to the conditions of labor gen- 
erally? In other words, with reference to the relation.s between employei* and 
employee in this part of the country? 

Mr. Sr EK.M\N. Reg pardon. 

Mr. Tho.mpson, Have you any views wilii reference to the relations which 
exist between employer and emiiloyee in this part of tlie country as to whether 
they are friendly or unfriendly, generally speaking? 

Mr. Sleeman. Well, I believe that the conditions are different. There is no 
organization of employers other than tiiere seems to be tlnit of the employers’ 
association, ami as far as my exyicrience has l>een with tlie employers’ associa- 
tion, whenever we are In trouble or a little difficulty with any of our employers, 
why tliey are on the jol) to widen tlie lireacli instead of bringing us together. 
We at times have a little misunderstanding wdtli some of our employers, and 
I found w’^e always come out all right, but the employers’ association haven’t 
done anything, to my knowledge, to help us settle tlie difficulty other than to 
make the breach wider, because of tlie fact that w’e have to deal with the em- 
ployers as individuals. Well, one employer thinks one way and the otlier the 
other, and there is no concrete foundation to work on. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you believe It would be a good thing if there were em- 
ployers’ associations In the building trades? 

Mr, Sleeman. Yes, sir; I believe if the employers in the building industry 
wore in an organization and we could meet them as an organization It would 
be a whole lot better. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, you would suggest unionization of the employers? 

Mr. Sleeman. I believe in organization of the men, and I don’t see any rea- 
son why the employers should not organize. 

Mr. Thompson. Take conditions of labor outside of those crafts in tlie 
building trades, what Is that here. You have been here all day? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have .\ou heard wliai has been said by other witnesses in 
regard to that? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, What have you got to add to what has been said about un- 
employment and conditions of labor, etc.? 

Mr. Sleeman. Well, here Is what we have had — men in the building In- 
dustry have had their tlme»occupled so much by their own troubles, we haven’t 
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had so much time to give to the study of other difficulties. But I know that 
there is a great deal of unrest among all tlie laboring men in this city, due to 
the fact that the men are unemployed — that is largely the case. When men are 
not working — I know in my own particular organization when the men are 
working th(?re is no trouble; when they are not working, there is discontent. 
Another thing is, our wages have not been raisc<l — not increased enough in 
proportion to the expense of living. It is making it a whole lot more difficult 
for a man to live on the same amount of money now than it was a few years 
ago. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you to say with reference to the boycott that has 
been spoken of here. Have you anything to add to what has been said already? 

Mr. Si.KicMAN. Notliing other than I believe that whenever a building — 
speaking of one of our own institutions — has bt'en constructed under un- 
favoral)le conditions or under conditions not recognized by those men that are 
organized, I think we should have the right to let the public know it. 

Mr. ThoxMpson. That is all you care to say about that now? 

Mr. Slkkman. I think that is all. 

Mr. Thompson. IIa\e you anything else to say to the commission with 
reference to any subject that would coiia^ before it, or with reference to any 
of the questions submitted to you, that would be of value? 

Mr. Sleeman, No, sir. I would answer any question you might like to 
ask mo. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner liOnnon wouhl like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. I understood in tlie beginning of your testimony you 
Indicatwl there migiit be some dilTiu’ence lietwi^m tlie large and small con- 
tractors. Now, suppose a union contractor worked on the largest building 
ever constructed in this city to-day, and to-morrow he worked on a ^1,500 
house, but they arc both union jobs. Does he get the same wages in both 
places? 

Mr. Sleeman, Absolutely. 

Conimi.ssU)ner Lennon. 1 was afraid there would be some misunderstanding, 

Mr. Sleeman. l\[y reference there was that the large employers — tlie reason 
I made it the Isirge employers, the responsible employers, is, wc deal with them 
and have a whole lot more success with them than we have with the small 
employers. That is why I mudt' the difference in that respect. 

Commissioner Lennon. Last winter when unemployment was acute here, 
did the carpenters’ union take care of the unemployed carpenters where it was 
necessary for tliem to Imve help? 

Mr. Sleeman, Our organization takes care of all its men to Its limit. Very 
few men that are not taken care of by our organization. 

Cornml.ssioner Lennon. I want to ask a question that has not been asked 
here, and see if you have ever given it any consideration. In the ordinary 
iirrests in this city that come before tlie poll(;e court for drunkenness, for abuse 
of their wives or cliildreii, or ordinary misdemeanors, have you any real 
knowledge — I don’t mean guesswork, but knowledge as to whether the union 
men show up as well as the nonunion men of tlie community. Not simply 
gue.sswork, if you don’t know anything about it, say so. 

Mr. Sleeman. I can’t say I have given it any study at all. I know a man 
goes out and gets into court — members of our organization, if they beat up 
their wives, it is not very good for them when they come back to the organiza- 
tion. But outside of that, wo haven’t made any particular study except there 
are very few of our men that I know of that ever get arrested. We haven’t 
had any necessity of helping anybody out in cases of that description. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner CoMJ^toNS. I have a question I would like to ask ; This firm you 
speak of, I have forgotten the name. 

Mr. Sleeman. Hurley & Mason, 

Commissioner Commons. You say they have in case of carpenters, employed 
them nine hours? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And at 30 to 50 cents an hour? 

Mr. Sleeman. I don’t know exactly ; I think they have increased their wages. 
They pay them, as they rate It, what the men are worth. They were paying 
80 to 40 and 50 cents an hour, but that was three or four years ago. 

Commi4#loner Commons. What is the union minimum scale? 

Mr. Sleeman. Fifty cents an hour. 
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Conimissionor C5pMMONs. Do you know of any number employed by this 
other firm at less than 50 cents an liour — carpenters? 

Idr. Sleeman. Well, I haven’t individually at this time asked the men what 
they were getting. I know some of the men at this time are getting 50 cents 
an hour, nine hours a day. On the last job they have, 1 haven’t gone Into it 
myself. 

Commissioner Commons. What do you get for overtime? 

Mr. Sleeman. Time and a half and double time for Sundays and holitlays. 

Coipmissioner (k)MMON.s. So that if you work nine liours you would have 

Mr. Sleeman. l'\)ur dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Comnjissioner (’o^riroNs. And what would they get for nine hours, $4.50? 
Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner CoiiMONs. ITow’ many buildings have they constructed here 
that are now being boycotted? 

Mr. Sleeman. Two, right now’. 

Commissioner CoMiioNs. What are they — Lipman-Wolff 

Mr. Sleeman. And llroadway Theater. 

Commissioner Commons. Those two? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons, And what is the actual ground of the boycott — that 
they are a nonunion establishment? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, sir; tinit they will not employ union men and the condi- 
tions maintained by the organization. 

Commisshmer ('ommons. Would jou furnish us with figures— .statistics that 
w’ould show this increase in wages and the re<luctlon of hours since the be- 
ginning of this period of organization which you said was about four or five 
years ago? 

Mr. Sieeman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Could you got that fnnn jour different organiza- 
tions so tluit W’o could have it? 

^Ir. Sleeman. Ycjs, sir; I think we couhl. 

Commissioner Commons. Will you do that? 

Mr. Sleeman. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You understand what is wanted? 

Mr. SiEEM\N. What is it you w’ant? 

Commissioner Commons. You said four or li\e j'cars jigo there was not 
much organization in the building trades? 

IMr. Slee^ian. Yes, sir, 

CoJiimissioner Commons. Take the wages and lionrs prior to tliat period, and 
also show them at the present time, both for the union establishment and for 
the nonunion cstahlishmont. 

Mr. Sleeman. All right, sir. 

Commissioner Commons, n'hat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? Tliat is all; thank you. Cull your next. 
Mr. Thompson. Mrs. Lizzie Cee. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. LIZZIE GEE. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Mrs. Gee. ^Mrs. Lizzie Gee. 

Mr, Thompson. And your business address? 

Mrs. Gee. My business address is 02 East Grand Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. What offielal position have you with the garment workers? 
Mrs. Gee. I have no official position at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you connected with the United Garment Workers’ organi- 
zation? 

Mrs. Gee. Oh, yes, 

Mr. Thompson. A member of it? 

Mrs. Gee. I am a member of It. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have some official position wdth it? 

Mrs. Gee. Not at the pre.sent time. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been a member of the organization? 

Mrs. Gee. Twelve years. 

Mr. Thompson. In and around Portland? 

Mrs. Gee. In Portland. 

Mr. Thompson. What local do you belong to, or what craft? 

Mrs. Gee. Two twenty-eight. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is that divided into pants nuikers and ve^ makers and coat 
makers? 

Mrs. Gef:. No, sir; it is inecimnics. I am connected with the mechanics’ 
clothing. 

( !onnnissioner Commons. What does that mean? 

Mr. Thompson. What is that, overalls? 

Mrs. Gee. Overalls; all kinds of mechanics’ clothing — coats, and aprons and 
shirts and overalls. 

Mr. Thompson. In your posltlt>n as a union worker connected with the oi^ni- 
xation, have you some ideas with reference to the condition of labor in this 
locality? 

Mr.s. Gee. Well, do you mean particularly women, or to all? 

Mr. Thompson. All labor, or such parts of the labor held that you are ac- 
qiniinted with. Have you some held that you are in touch with? 

Mrs. Gee. Well, I have been very much Interested in the labor field for the 
past 12 year.s. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion is there a state of unrest, or not, in the labor 
world liere? 

Ml’S, Gee. Well, at the present time I can say there is. 

Mr. Thompson. What, in your opinion, is tlie cause of that unrest, if any 
^ exists? 

Mrs. Gee. Well, it is the lack of sufficient employment. 

Mr. Thompson. And what is that due to — too large a iiuniher of workers here, 
» or what? 

Mrs, Gejl a large number of workers; and a majority of them are working 
too long hours. 

Mr. Thompson. What particular trade have you in mind now. or industry? 

Mrs. Gee. Well, I have no partcular trade or industry in mind ; in all. 

Mr, Thompson. What would you say in ref<Tence to what could be done to 
hell) tlie matter In that regard? Would shortening the hours be a sufficient 
remedy ? 

Mrs. Gee. No; it would not be sufficient, but it would help. 

Mr. Thompson. What other remedy would you advocate or would you 
.suggest ? * 

JMrs. Gee. Well, I don’t know ns I am in a jiosition to take up the matter. 
There are a great many people taking up questions to-day, but it seems that 
they can not solve them. 

Mr. Thompson. You were presented with a INt of questions, were you not? 

Mrs. Gee. No ; I was not. 

Mr. Thompson. Take your own field, f(>r instance, the garment makers’ field, 
what would you say in regard to that? What are the conditions there? 

Mrs. Gee. Well, the conditions in the garment workers’ field locally are md 
good. 

]\Ir. Thompson. What Is the cause for their condition? 

Mrs. Gee. Lack of demand for wearing apparel. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, that <*()uld only he lu‘lpe<l by more business. 

Mrs. Gee. That could only be helped, I ])resume, by more business. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any statements or suggestions that you would like 
to make to tills commission touching your own industry, or in your particular 
Industrial field? 

Mrs. Gee. Why, as far as my own indu.stry is concerned locally, we are or- 
ganized. 

Chairman Walsh. How many members have you, madam? 

Mrs, Gee. We have about 300 members. 

Chairman Walsh. How many are engaged generally in the garment industry 
in Portland? 

IMrs. Gee. All of them. There are only the one local in the State of Oregon. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a 100 per cent union, or are there a number 
of unorganized ones in the industry? 

Mrs. Gee. Well, In that particular trade we have; in that one particular 
trade. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you have any special knowledge of the garment in- 
dustry generally, outside of this making of garments for mechanics? 

Mrs, Gee. Well, no; because I have not been— I am only speaking from an 
exi>erlenced standpoint. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the wages paid to the members of your own 
craft in Portland? 
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Mrs. Gee. In craft it is principally piecework. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say were the average earnings of your 
workers? Classify them. 

Mrs. Gee. Well, under the average earnings of the worker.s, that will take 
the poor and the best, the apprentice and all, I would say an average wage 
of $9. * 

Chairman Walsh. What is the highe.st paid worker in your particular craft? 

Mrs. Gee. You mean — that don’t apply to pieceworkers? 

Cimirman Walsh. It applies to the pieceworkers; what is the highest waj;e 
ma<!e by those in your craft? 

Mrs. Gke. Oh, the highest wage made? 

(’Iiairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mrs. Gee. Well, the highest wage made is nunle by the pieceworkers, and I 
would say the highest wage made is .$25 a week. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of this ineuiherslnp of yours makes .$2.'5 a 
W’eek would you say, approximately? 

Mrs, Gee. Well, tliere isn’t a great many of tltem. 

Chalrin.ui Walsh. Well, how many? 

^Irs. Gee. Well 

Ciiuirman \^^\LSH. Can you giM‘ th<‘ perc<uitage? 

Mrs. Gee. Out of 300 I presume tluu’e would not he more than 50. 

Chftlrman Walsh. Fiity tliat would g(“t $25? 

Mrs. Oku. That is f)ieceworkers 

Chairman Walsh. I understand. Now, then, wliat is the lowest wage made 
by those pieceworkers? 

Mrs. Gee. Well, jou understand piecework, when a i)ieceworker goes to 
work they make what tliey — they Just receive what they make. 

Cliairnian W’alsh. Certainly. 

Mrs. Gee. And an inexperienced pieceworker that has no idea of the system'^"", 
or the running of a power macliine 

Chairman Walsh. I would not want one like that. 

Mrs. Gke. Yon wouldn’t want thal one, you \\(»uld want oue, say, that had • 
been there a year, then? 

Cluiirmafl Walsh. Yes; an average paid worker In your craft. 

Mrs, Gee. I would say, tlien, tliat would be $10. 

Chai’Miian Wai.sit. So tliat the pay for a maker of mechanic clothing, you 
would say, ranges from $10 to $25 per week. 

Mrs. Gee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In this coimnunity how many would you say get ap- 
proximately $10 a week? 

Mrs. Gke. Well, I would say that more than two-thirds. 

Chairman Walsh. More than two-thirds make $10 a week? 

Mrs. Gee. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And then the balance would range between that and $25? 

Mrs. Gee. Yes. That is speaking — that is saying after a year’s experience. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hours a day do you work? 

Mrs. Gee. Eight hours. 

Cliairnian Walsh. And what are the rules of apprentices? How many ap- 
prentices are tliere in that particular craft? 

Mrs. Gee. As far as the pieceworkers are concerned tliey are all apprentic(‘s 
until they qualify themselves, or until a certain period. 

Chairman Walsh. Under any rule that you cure to designate yourself, how 
many apprentices are there in your particular craft? 

Mrs. Gee. Well, I couldn’t answer that because I do not — now, then, I 
would say, that In our particular trade they are coming and going all the time. 

Chairman Walsh. So that you could not tell how many there are at any par- 
ticular time? 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have no apprentice rules? 

Mrs. Gee. No; we have no apprentice rules. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The operative who works the first day gets the 
same price for the garment that he makes as the one that has been there five 
years? 

Mrs. Gee. Yes; but as a rule — now, I will say, I am speaking for the lirm I 
am working for, I do not say all firms do that, but the firm I am working for has 
a rule If an operative comes In and they see that he is likely to make a good 
operator, it would pay to beep him. they will make their wages up If they don’t 
make enough, say, for the ^rst two or three weeks to enable them to get along. 
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Mr. Thompson. AVbat 1ms been the effect of tlu' ininiinuiii wage hiw, if any, on 
your industry ? 

Mrs. Gek. There has been no effect on my particular Industry, except our 
union scale for paid workers; we paid, the average was $8 a week, and the 
minimum wage raised it to eight sixty-four. 

Mr. Thompson. The garment workers who are making mechanics’ clothing 
are pretty well organized, are they not? 

Mrs. Gee. Yes. 

Mr. THOitPsoN. How are the garment workers who are making ordipiry 
clothing; are they well organized or not, do you know? 

Mrs. Gee. Not organized. 

Mr. Thompson. What effect has the eight-hour law had on your industry? 

Mrs. Gi:e. Wlmt effect would it have? 

Mr. Thompson. Did it have, or Imve you got it? 

Mrs. Gee. We haven’t got any eight-hour law. Our organization gave us our 
eight hours. 

Mr. Thompson, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything elso? 

Commissioner Lennon. IIow many weeks’ works are you able to make in 'any 
year, do you suppose? 

Mrs. Gee. Well, we arc able to put in a year’s work. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you have steady employment? 

Mrs. Gee. Have so far, for 12 years. 

Commissioner Lennon. For your 800 peojdi*? 

Mrs. Gee. For the 300 people. We are now on a vacation for a month. 

Commissioner Lennon. One month? 

Mrs. Gee. Usually they do not close the place I am in. They allow their 
operatives to go a certain length of time, and so on. 

Commissioner I.ennon. If they permit some of the operatives to go do they 
get the 52 weeks’ work a year? 

^trs. Gee. Well, it is to their option. If tliey want to go they can go and 
take their vacation if they .see fit, if they care to. 

Chairman Walsh. Tluit is all ; thank you. Tlie commission will uow stand 
udjonrned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 4.B0 o’clock p. m. an adj<mrnment was taken until 10 o’clock 
a. m, of the following day, August 21, 1914 ) 


Portland, Greg., Friday, Auyvst 21, lOVi — 10 a. m. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O’C’onnell, Lennon, Garretson, and 
Commons; also W. O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie commission Mill please come to order. You may pro- 
ceed, now, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lorntsen. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. M. LORNTSEN. 

IMr. Thompson. Please give us your name. 

^Ir. Lorntsen, H. M, I-orntsen. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address — business address? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Box 138, Astoria, Greg. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

]Mr. Ix)rntsen. I am secretary of the Columbia Fishermen’s Union and sec- 
retary of the Columbia River Protection Union. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been connected with that organization? 

Mr. Lorntsen. I have been a member of the Columbia River Protective Union, 
since 1887. I have been secretary since 1899, In the spring. 

Mr. Thompson. How large an organization is that, and with what other 
bodies, If any. Is it affiliated? 

Mr. Lorntsen. In the United Fishermen’s Union there are six locals on Puget 
Sound. There is one at Broderick, Sacramento; there is one at Unqua, Oreg.; 
one at Siskiyou, Oreg. ; and one on the Columbia River. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a printed constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. IxifiNTSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a copy of It with you? f 
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Mr. I^BNTSEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to furnish the cominljsslon with a copy? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. If you please. 

(Booklet entitled “Constitution and By-Laws of the Columbia Ulver Flslier- 
inen’s Protective Union, Local No. 2, United Fishermen of the Paeltic,” was sub- 
sequently submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Please tell us briefly the alms and purposes of your organiza- 
tion dfhd the class of workers it takes into It. 

Mr. Lorntsen. The aim and object first when we started was to better the 
condition along the line of the prices of fish, because as unorganized fishermen 
we had absolutely no show with the packers. They paid whatever they pleased, 
and if you would not take It — well, get. 

I got a little table here taken from the Unlte<l States fisheries report, show- 
ing the price paid for raw materials, and what they obtained for canned 
goods before the organization started. I also have something after that. 

In the year of 1866 they commenced to can salmon on the Columbia River. 
They paid then 15 cents apiece for salmon and got $16 a case. In 1867, 20 
cents was paid; they got $13 a case. In 1808, 20 cents; $12 a case. In 1869, 20 
cents ; $10 a case. In 1870, 20 cents; $0 a case. In 1871, 20 cents ; $9.50 a case. 
In 1872, it was 22 i, and they got $8 a case. From 1873 to 1879 it was 25 
cents apiece, and they got from $4..50 to $7 a case. In 1880 it was 50 cents, and 
they got $4.60 to $4.80. In 1881, 60 cents apiece, and $5 a ca.se. In 1882 and 
1883, 75 cents, and $5 a case. In 1884, 50; $4.70 a case. In 1885, 75 cents, 
and $4.70. In the year of 1880 they were going to pay the fishermen 45 to 65 
eents apiece. That was the price set by the packers, and the fishermen refused 
to accept, and they formed the Colnmlda River Fishermen’s Protective Union, 
They only demanded 10 cents more a pound, and they got it after a struggle, to 
the end of ^lay. They organized on the 11th of April and they struck on the 
15th of May, and then the packers was able to figure out that they could pay 
the price. Now that then brought to the fishermen approximately 

Mr. Thompson. (live us more definitely, but still present briefly, the classes 
of workers in the organization? 

Mr. Lorntsen. That Is, the gill-net fi.shermen? 

Mr. TifoMPSON. The gill-net fishermen and the packers, and in the canneries, 
loo. 

Mr. Lorntsen. No; they have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Thompson. They loni'n’t anything? 

Mr. Lorntsen. No ; it is only the fishermen that is in the organization. Now, 
that brought to the fishermen then about $134,000 more than they would have 
had without the organization. Before that time the fishermen used to come to 
Astoria In the spring, and when the season was ov(t they went somewhere else; 
but with the establishment of the union Astoria commenced to build up, the 
fishermen realized that they had something to live for, to live there for; some- 
thing that they could bank on, and tliey settled down. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a moment. When you speak of the price that you pay 
you mean for a fish? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You said sometimes 75 cents a fish. Was that a single fish? 

Mr. Lorntsen. That was a single fish ; that is, for the fish at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. Paid to the fishermen? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Yes, to the fishermen. 

Commissioner Commons. What is meant by a case? 

Mr. Ix)RNTSEN, Forty -eight cans of 1 pound. 

Commissioner Commons. How many fish? 

Mr. Lorntsen. That is an average of three fish. 

Mr. Thompson. When you say you paid $5 for a case, what do you mean? 
To whom did they pay that? 

Mr. I^RNTSEN. That was what the packer.s received for it. 

Mr. Thompson. Oh, the packers received that? 

Mr. IaORntben. I want to say here, gentlemen, that there Is absolutely no 
relationship between the price paid for raw material and what they receive 
for the canned goods. They paid as little as possible and got all they could^ 
that is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Three normal fish, you say, would make a case of average 
size? 

Mr. Lorntsen. We figure \n average of three fish to a case. 

.Wt9*~^,Doc.415,64-l— vol6 ^ * 
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Mr TiioMrsoN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lountsen. Then the following jear they raised the price to 80 cents 
and 90 cents, and have no trouble in getting It. That brought again to the 
fishermen, then, something like $828,000 more tiian we would have hati with- 
out an organization. The fourth year was a dollar, and then $1.25; $1.25 they 
are paying for fish caught by private rigs. Used to have cannery rigs and 
didn’t get so much, because in that case the camieries clmrged up against It; 
but they got $1.25 the third year, and that brougid over $500,000 to the fisher' 
men. That is the difference between the — I wouldn’t say the difference be- 
tween 45 and 55, say, the first year, in 1886, but we said that probably the 
canneries would have paid 75 cents without an organization on the river; but 
still the difference lad ween 75 and $1.25 gave them over $5(K),000 for the fish 
that year; and the following year was the same thing, he had the same price, 
blit the pack was not so big, hut they cleared anyhow over $400,000, and gave 
on the river the biggest amount they had. Then the fishermen had heard all 
around about It, and the packers trleil to get men in here to fish as cheap as 
possible. We then struck in — let us see, that was the fourth year — the ninth 
year it was we hud struck. We had a couple of strikes after that, hut the last 
atrike we had was in 1806. 

Mr. Thompson. WTiat is the condition of the fishermen now? Ts the organiza- 
tion in Imalthy condition? 

air. Loentsen. Not ms they should be. They would be a whole lot lietter off 
If more of them had sense enough to get in. 

air. Thompson. Wliat proportion of the men engaged in salmon fishing on the 
Pucific coast are in your organization? 

air. Lobntskn. Well, on the Columbia River we have aliout 2.000 men, and 
the kK-al sound, Puget Sound, I don't know exactly tlie number, hut all the 
fishermen in tlie locality wl»ere locals are in existejice, they are all in. Rut 
tliey are only small locals. Down on the Round I think there is one that has 60 
members in the orgaulzution, practically evt^ry man is down there, 
air. Thompson. About what proportion are organized? 
air. Txikntsen. In Oregon and Washington? 

Mr, Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lorntsen. Well, altogether Unit is about a half organization; sailors 
and trappers, they have got llielr own organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Your organization does not include those? 

air. Lorntsen. No; we have nothing to do with them. 

air, Thompson. What are the prices that you are getting for fish now? 

air, I.«ORNT8EN. This seuson we have been paid 6 and 7^ cents a pound. 

air. Thompson, What will the average fish w'eigh? 

air. IvOBNTSEN. Well, it is pretty hard to tell exactly, about 20 pounds, 22 
pounds, 28 on an average ; yet It goes approximately between 68 and 65 pounds 
to a case, 

air. Thompson. How much do you figure >ou would get out of that — the 
fishermen? 

Mr. Lorntsen. We are getting 6 cents u pound for the small fish— that is, 
fish less than 25 pounds. 

air, Thompson. You would get u litth‘ over $8.50 a ease, the fisherman would 
to-day? 

air, Lorntsen. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What does a case sell for to-day? 

Mr, Lorntsen. The tall cans is sold at $1.95; the flats, $2.10; halves, $1.25; 
ovals, 1 pound, $2.65 ; and half pound ovals, $1.80 jier dozen. 

Mr. Thompson. How many dozen In a case? 
air. Lorntsen. Four. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you had all the figures figured out as to what the 
fishermen got and what the cases sold for as to the others, but you don’t seem 
to have the later figures figured out in that way. Could you get those figures 
up and give them to the commission later on? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Like this? 

Mr. Thompson. What Is that? 

Mr. Lorntsen. lilke I have It here? 

Mr. Thompson. You had some figures that gave the price per pound and 
per case? 

Mr, Lorntsen. Yes, sir. ^ 

Mr. «H 0 MP 8 ON. You can give us those figures so tliat we can figure it out 

ourselves? 
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Mr. I^BNTSEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to furnish the cominljsslon with a copy? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. If you please. 

(Booklet entitled “Constitution and By-Laws of the Columbia Ulver Flslier- 
inen’s Protective Union, Local No. 2, United Fishermen of the Paeltic,” was sub- 
sequently submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Please tell us briefly the alms and purposes of your organiza- 
tion dfhd the class of workers it takes into It. 

Mr. Lorntsen. The aim and object first when we started was to better the 
condition along the line of the prices of fish, because as unorganized fishermen 
we had absolutely no show with the packers. They paid whatever they pleased, 
and if you would not take It — well, get. 

I got a little table here taken from the Unlte<l States fisheries report, show- 
ing the price paid for raw materials, and what they obtained for canned 
goods before the organization started. I also have something after that. 

In the year of 1866 they commenced to can salmon on the Columbia River. 
They paid then 15 cents apiece for salmon and got $16 a case. In 1867, 20 
cents was paid; they got $13 a case. In 1808, 20 cents; $12 a case. In 1869, 20 
cents ; $10 a case. In 1870, 20 cents; $0 a case. In 1871, 20 cents ; $9.50 a case. 
In 1872, it was 22 i, and they got $8 a case. From 1873 to 1879 it was 25 
cents apiece, and they got from $4..50 to $7 a case. In 1880 it was 50 cents, and 
they got $4.60 to $4.80. In 1881, 60 cents apiece, and $5 a ca.se. In 1882 and 
1883, 75 cents, and $5 a case. In 1884, 50; $4.70 a case. In 1885, 75 cents, 
and $4.70. In the year of 1880 they were going to pay the fishermen 45 to 65 
cents apiece. That was the price set by the packers, and the fishermen refused 
to accept, and they formed the Columbia River Fishermen’s Protective Union, 
They only demanded 10 cents more a pound, and they got it after a struggle, to 
the end of ^lay. They organized on the 11th of April and they struck on the 
15th of May, and then the packers was able to figure out that they could pay 
the price. Now that then brought to the fishermen approximately 

Mr. Thompson. (live us more definitely, but still present briefly, the classes 
of workers in the organization? 

Mr. Lorntsen. That Is, the glll-net fi.shermen? 

Mr. TifoMPSON. Tlie gill-net fishermen and the packers, and in the canneries, 
loo. 

Mr. Lorntsen. No; they liave nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Thompson. They lancMi’t anytidng? 

Mr. Lorntsen. No ; it is only the fishermen that is in the organization. Now, 
that brought to the fishermen then about $134,000 more than they would have 
had without the organization. Before that time the fishermen used to come to 
Astoria In the spring, and when the season was ov(t they went somewhere else; 
but with the establishment of the union Astoria commenced to build up, the 
fishermen realized that they had something to live for, to live there for; some- 
thing that they could bank on, and tliey settled down. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a moment. When you speak of the price that you pay 
you mean for a fish? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You said sometimes 75 cents a fish. Was that a single fish? 

Mr. Lorntsen. That was a single fish ; that is, for the fish at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. Paid to the fishermen? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Yes, to the fishermen. 

Commissioner Commons. Wluit is meant by a case? 

Mr. IxiRNTSEN, Forty -eight cans of 1 pound. 

Commissioner Commons. How many fish? 

Mr. Lorntsen. That is an average of three fish. 

Mr. Thompson. When you say you paid $5 for a case, what do you mean? 
To whom did they pay that? 

Mr. I^RNTSEN. That was what the packer.s received for it. 

Mr. Thompson. Oh, the packers received that? 

Mr. I.< 0 RNTBEN. I want to say here, gentlemen, that there Is absolutely no 
relationship between the price paid for raw material and what they receive 
for the canned goods. They paid as little as possible and got all they could^ 
that is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Three normal fish, you say, would make a case of average 
size? 

Mr. Lorntsen. We figure \n average of three fish to a case. 

.Wt9*~^,Doc.415,64-l— vol6 ^ * 
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Commissioner O’Connell. The occupation which they follow, or profession, 
that of fisherman, they only make $200 a year at it? 

^Ir. Lorntskn. At an average. There is men, of course, that makes prob- 
nhly as high as a couple of thousand dollars’ worth of fish, but there is other 
boats that don’t get hardly anything. 

Commissioner Commons. How much do they have invested In their boats 
and equipment? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Well, a gasoline bout comes somewhere around $600, and a 
net — one net will be at least $400, you might say. 

Commissioner Commons. A thousand dollars? 

I\Ir. Lorntsen. Yes, sir; $1,5(X); some of them got two nets. 

Commissioner Commons. And you say that they get $600? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Well, that is an average. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that cover interest on that boat, out of that 
six hundred? 

Mr. Lorntsen. They generally figure that one-third of a catch goes to cover 
the rig. 

Commissioner Commons. Then this .$6(M) is net after the one-third? 

I\Ir. Tx>rntren. No, sir; nothing net about It. 

CH^mmissioner Commons. The gross 

Mr. liORNTSEN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons (continuing). Kevenue is $600, out of which they 
have to pay for their rig? 

l\Ir. Lorntsen, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And meet the <lepreciation, and so on? 

Mr. Lorntsen, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And get wliatever is left for earnings? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Yes. 

Oomissloner Lennon. How long do they use these boats; how many years? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Oh, a boat, by taking good rare of it, it will last a good many 
years, hut the net can’t be depended on more than two years. 

Commissioner T^ennon. Will a boat last 10 years? 

I\Ir. Lorntsen. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean to say that a net that he pays $400 for 
will only last two years? 

IMr. Lorntsen. Not to be depended on. Some won’t Inst that long. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, if he only makes .$2(K) a year, he is buying 
nets with all the money he gets? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Yes ; some of the canning men got to suffer for that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean to say out of these earnings, this $200 
on an average that you say they make each year, that every second year they 
buy a new net that costs .$400? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Oh, no; I didn’t say that. The .$200 — there is $600 average 
to the boat. That is divided into three. Two hundred dollars goes into the 
rig. If that don’t cover it, why the man that owns the rig, he has got to 
stand it. 

Commissioner Lennon (addressing Commi.ssioner O’Connell). Go ahead, Jim, 
and find out how much these men make. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to find out how much money, when you 
go home Saturday night or at the end of the year, how much money you have 
got left out of your job of fi.shfng four months? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Some don’t get any ; haven’t paid their bills. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He Is in debt? 

Mr, Lorntsen. Yes ; and not even paid the boat puller. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Getting worse. 

Commissioner Cojemons. How much do the best ones make? 

Mr, Lorntsen. Oh, the best one — some of them will probably get up to as 
high as $2, .”>00 \vorth of fish, but that is only exceptions — some few boats. 
I guess the high boat on the river to-day is about 13 or 14 ton. 

Commissioner Commons. How much will they make? 

Mr. Lorntsen. That is an average of $130 a ton — a hundred and forty to one 
hundred and thirty dollars a ton. 

Commissioner Commons. That makes about twenty-five hundred. How 
many would be making that? 

Mr, Lorntsen. That is not many. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that Irregular? 

Mr. Ix)RNT«iiN. Some years they make a good deal.* 
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Coranilssioner CojfMONs. And some years not? 

^Ir. Lorntsen. Well, It depends n great deni npon how the fish are running 
and what chances the men take. 

Commissioner Commons. Does one man own the boat and the other man 
work for him? 

Mr. Lorntsen, As a rule. 

Commissioner Commons. Are both in the union? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Sometime, and sometimes not. We want them In. 

Commissioner Co>fMONs. Which one is in the \inion? 

Mr. I^RNTSEN. Sometimes one, and sometimes the other; just depends upon 
Avhat sense a man has got. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, the helper, is he paid wages by the other 
man? 

Mr. I^RNTSEN. He is paid so much per cent — one-third, as a rule. 

Commissioner Commons. He gets one-third? 

Mr. Lorntsen. As a rule. 

Commissioner CoM^roN.s. And the other gets the other two-thirds for the 
boat and rig? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THo>rpsoN. Is that all? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

l\rr. TnojrpsoN. Mr. T.orntsen, have you any knowledge or Information in re- 
gard to the cooperative canning factories In this State? 

Mr. T.orntskn. Yok ; T ought to know sometliing about it. I am the one that 
started it. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. Well, how large an in.stitulion is that? How many 
jM'ople does it employ, where does it have Its place of business, and what 
amount of fish does it handle In dollars and cents? Tell us hrlo(1y. 

Idr. Lorntsen. In the first place, probably the gentlemen want to know how 
we started up that cannery, what brought us to do It. I think that ought 
to be shown up In your report just as well as anything else. 

!\fr. Thompson. Will you please briefly state that? 

]\Ir. Lorntsen, Yes, sir; as I said, up to 1800 we had— that year we had 
four strikes. We had for years been receiving 3 to 5 cents a pound for flsht 
hut the packers comhiniVl and was not going to pay 4 cents. They put up 
a Cash bonus that would he forfeited if any of them paid more than 4 cents 
a pound. The market had notliing to do with it. that was simply a combine, 
and they were going to Itreak tlie organization. A man came out from Chicago 
and he turned the pnckcTS topsy turv>L We had a strike, then, until the 
20th of June. The leaders of the strike, of course, then, we had a compro- 
mise, and the lenders of the strike Avere informed that they would take the 
fish from the fishermen that year, but after that they would not be able to 
deliver to any packing company on the Columbia River. Of course, then, we 
said we would pack our own fish. We got together about $20,000. We got the 
ground on tick, lots more on tick, built a plant worth $32,000, did the work 
<mrselvos, and put up 44,000 cases of salmon. We had a great deal of oppo- 
sition. Of course, the other packers didn’t like to see us succeed, and they 
blocked us in the market and everywhere else, and It was asserted we were 
going to, hell before the end of that year. He hasn’t got us yet. We were 
also told we would never see 5 cents a pound for fish if we called the strike. 
We commenced with our packing in 1807 ; It was only 4 cents a pound on the 
river then, and the following year it was only 4 cents a pound ; but bye and 
bye the packers could not stand it themselves, the other side, and they com- 
menced to go to the wall; they had to loosen up a little bit, and when they 
loosened up that helped the two of us also. Since then we have had pretty 
fair sailing. Of course, there were tight pinches once In a while when w"e 
got a little too much salmon on hand, like it was last winter, but I tlilnk 
we have done fairly well. We have been able to pay the ruling price on the 
river and pay some dividends besides. That Is to say, after the ruling price 
on the river has been paid, also the running expenses* such as interest on the 
capital stock, depreciation, a little money put into an emergency fund, and 
whatever Is left is turned over to the fishermen regardless of whether share- 
holders or not. All the stockholders or shareholders has got in the compnnv 
is 6 per cent Interest for his money ; that is actual cash ; there Is no water In 
the stock. 
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There was a good many fishermen come over to and we have been able 
to pay dividends. In 1899 we jmid $5 a ton dividends above the price paid, 
and in 1901 and in 1902 there was only $2.50 per ton paid, but since that 
time It has not been any less than $10, and it has been as high as $20 for 
the early fish, except last year when it was only $5 a ton. It has paid as 
high as $40 a ton on some fish as dividends. This is the money that went 
direct to the fishermen. In the other case it would have gone to the packers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the total from earnings — the earnings shown 
there? 

Mr. Lobntsen. No, sir; it is just a memorandum, I have jotted down. I 
didn’t know what questions would come up. If I had known you wanttMi 
a paper, I would have ma<le one. 

Mr. Thompson. How many fish in dollars and cents did the cooperative 
proposition run the bust year or the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Lokntsen. Probably around several hundred thousand dollars worth 
of business. In 1911 we did over a million dollar busine.s.s. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people does it employ? 

Mr. Lorntskn. There is probably 350 or 300 boats fishing, and we have an 
average of two men in the boat. A few boats have oidy one nuin in them 
on the river. There is quite a bunch in the cannery; I don’t know exactly 
how many we have, but there Is quite a bunch of people. 

Mr. Thompson. Do these men receive separate wages — of course, they do? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are they paid? 

Mr. Lorntsen, Tliose working hi the cannery arc not getting anytliing as 
dividends or anything like that. They are paid according to the ruling price 
of wages paid in other places. They are paid iirobably a little more — prob- 
ably 10 per cent more. 

Mr. Thompson. Than the union scale? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Well, there Is no union among them. 

Mr. Thompson. No union? 

Mr. Lorntsen. No; the fact is, those that work in tlie cannerh‘s haven’t 
got any organization. 

jMr. Thompson. T mean the men who work for your (•(K>perative enterprise'/ 

Mr. Lorntsen. They have no union among themselves; not those working 
In the cannery. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they all stockholders in this coorx'ratlve proposition? 

Mr. Lorntsen. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you sought to organize them at all? 

Mr. Lorntsen. We had them organized one year. We were mideavoring 
one year to have the packing done by white labor exclusively, but we found 
out it w'as impossible to do so and compete with them. It coat us about 
$6,000 or $7,000 more to put up the pack than If we had had the Chinese 
contract like the rest <>f them. Then, tliere was another company that tried 
the same thing, but they also discarded it. Of course, that w’as before 
the sanitary canning mncblnery came into use. Since the sanitary canning 

has come into use it is different. Out in the cannery there are nothing 

but Willie employees, except tlu'ro ar(‘ half a dozen old Chinks and .Tups that are 
working there. They have been there a long lime and they are doing the 
butchering. They are paid so iiiucli a day. 

Mr. Thompson. What interest has your organization taken in the organiza- 
tion of the people working in the canning faebuies? 

Mr. Lorntsen. Well, we had no ohjeetion to them organizing. We would 
rather see Uiem organize, because it is a w hole lot better If they do organize 
than Individually. We had an organization there some years ago, but it went 
by the board. But I think the time will come, however, wlien tliey will organ- 
ize. They ought to be organized, anyway. It wouldn’t hurt us any at all. It 
would be a whole lot better for the community if they all w^ere organized in 
all lines of business — canneries and others. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask any questions? 

Commissioner Commons. Is your union affiliate<l with any other union? 

Mr. Lorntsen. They are affiliated with the American Federation of I^abor 
through the International Teaiiisters’ Union of America and the United Fisher- 
men of the Pacific. 

Mr, Thompson, That is all. 

i 
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Chairman Walsh. That Is all, Mr. I^rutsen, unless there is something you 
wish to add, I wish you would submit those documents you have here con- 
taining these figures, and also If there are any suggestions you would like 
to make, we would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Ivorntscn. Well, I think while I am in the chair I might as well take 
up the hindrances to the work of fishing on the Columbia River. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Loentsen. Now, in the first place there is the salmon imiustry that Is 
taken off on account of the greed of those tliat fish above tidewater. 1 am 
going to use plain language. 

Chairman Walsh. Do, sure. 

Mr. Loentsen. It is a fact that the Columbia River is the only stream tliat 
the salmon protection is along the line of destruction. We have passed laws 
and laws time and time again for tlie protection of salmon. But tliere is 
never any protection at all. It is only protection for a few men so that they 
will be able to gobble up all the fish. That ought to be regulated. 

I know the Federal Government has done that in Alaska or wherever they 
have any authority ; they won’t allow any fishing above tidewater. In fact, 
fishing above tidewater and stationary fishing appliances in the rivers has 
been abolished everywhere where they are doing anything for salmon protection. 
But nut so on the Columbia River, because there is a few men up there, 
who are getting rich on the ruination of the Industry, and are not going to 
give it up as long as they can make money, regardless of the rest. There Is 
absolutely no reason why the Columbia River should not yield at least 
COO, IKK) cases of first-class salmon. They do not yield 300,000 now. It Is an 
Inferior grade, something that the canneries would not have looked at when 
I first came here on the river. 

Tlien there is anotlier thing the Federal Government has to do to help with 
the fisheries on the Columbia River. They are filling up the channels with all 
the barriers they can possibly put In, whether they are needed or not, and It 
would seeiTj to me that they are looking out — they claim it Is for navigation— hut 
some of the obstructions there are put there, they haven’t been a help to navi- 
gation, but they have destroyed (housaiuls and thousands of dollars’ worth 
for the fishermen. That is what It Is doing. The Federal Government, or 
the War Department, went and planted tliree mines down In Pick Up Spit, 
the best fishing ground on the river. Then they could not get them up. It 
was Just an experiment to see If they would stay. They stayed there so well 
that they couldn’t get them up at all. And I am certain that $75,000 worth 
of damage has been done to the gill fishermen through the Government. 

Then there is another rule that was i)laced to protect the glll-net fishermen. 
It is a part of the pilot laws that when they are trolling or fishing with any 
kind of a drag net they shall display certain lights. That ruling Is good for 
such as mentioned In the law, but it Is the worst thing that ever happened 
to the fishermen. You be out in a dark night in a little boat in <he river and 
you have got two strong lights right up over your head and it blinds you. 
You can’t see anything. And along comes a vessel and you can’t tell whether 
you see the port light, you don’t 'know whether that is the port light or 
whether it Is a fisherman drifting there. And consequently the fisherman 
hasn’t got time to get his net out of the way, and the vessel will run oyer It 
and destroy it. The law don't provide for It, it is a rule of the coastal de- 
partment. 

I have taken up the work, but they can’t do anything. I took it up wKh 
Senator Lane and asked him to have it revised, a proviso Inserted to exempt 
the gill-net boat from that, though the gill-net boat is not In the law, but it 
seems to me that they have got a move on foot to drive tlie individual fisher- 
man from the river, so that the trappers and seiners can get the whole 
business. They are coriwrations. I do not think that Is going to help solve 
tlie river problem in the State. 

Then there is another thing that hampers us a whole lot. It is a lack of the 
enforcement of the law of the State. It says In Oregon that before you can 
fish you must have a license. Before you can get a license you must be a 
cltlsjen, or declare jmur intention, and have lived in here a year in the State 
before you can get a license. But they don’t care for that. All they want 
Is the $5 license. That !.s all it seems they care for. Of course there la u 
whole lot, they have no legal right to fish, but they are thei*e and taking away 
the bread and butter from the i)eople that live In Oregon and Washington, the 
men that would help thaiii to build up and keep the salmon industry. I think 
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if the people of the State of Oregon and Washington would take a little 
more interest in the fishery and see that It is carried on, we would be better 
off. But there are thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars taken away 
from the Columbia River to somewhere else. They have no right to come 
here, those men have no right to come here. 

I know this much, If we had the proper laws for the Columbia River, the 
protection of the Columbia River salmon, there would be no fishing above 
tide water; there would be no stationary fishing appliances at all. If we got 
that it would be only five or six years until the Columbia River would yield 
double the amount of fish it is now. That is proven by the laws that was en- 
acted for the coast streams in 1901, and that shows conclusively what common 
sense laws and regulations will do. 

In 1901 the law was enacted to take away the stationary fishing appliances 
and fishing above certain lines in the coast streams of Oregon, and the Columbia 
River was included in that. But during the juggling, and so on, the Columbia 
River was exempted after it was passed. 

In 1901 the total catch of coast stream salmon was less than 700,000, and less 
than 3,000,000 pounds silver sides. The law was enacted in that session, and 
in February, in 1006, the salmon catch in the coast streams increased to 3,019,000 
pounds silver sides. They couldn’t say that this was the result of the hatch- 
eries, although they are commencing the hatcheries too early to have the 
result. It was simply common-sense laws, and the salmons had an opportunity 
to go take care of themselves, and you can’t heat nature. I know that they 
have some bastard breeds of salmon in the Columbia River now. They get in 
the hatchery and they mix them up regardless of whether good or what. That 
is one reason that we had such a poor salmon river last year, the poorest since 
I have been on the river. * . 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you mean to say that the United States Fisheries 
Department breeds salmon that are not of the best quality? 

]\Ir. Lorntsen. Well 

Commissioner Lennon. You are a fisherman. I don t know. I want to 


understand what you say. . - 

Mr. Lorntsen. Certainly; if they take salmon in the early part of the 
season and mix them up it is going to be poor. What you want is to have the 
early salmon go up and take care of themselves. The late salmon don’t go 
up very far up the river, and they spawn before they get up. Take the salmon 
in the Columbia River now, and they spawn, and they have never been used. 
Simply take last fall. I don’t know how many hundred tons of fish was taken 
and just dumped oviTboard. They couldn’t use them, hut they had to kill them. 
If they had left that salmon alone it would have been different. But it was 
changeil to so late, and they fished above the tidewater and with stationary 
appliances and traps and seines, because they catch that fish in clear water, 
and they cut down the fish In the spring when it is first class, and, of course, 
they have gill netters, when the fishing is best, they do that in muddy water. 
They cut that out for the protection of the salmon. That sounds very good. 
But you can’t fish salmon in the Columbia River from March 1 to May 1. 
And the result Is thJit the salmon go up and that man gets them. Then they 
open the season to the 25th of August, when there should he no fish caught, the 
fish should be left alone. There should he no fisfilng on the Columbia River at 
least after the 10th of August, there should he no fishing until in October. 


And then you would have some results. . - 

I know this much. If vou take the fishing and take good care of them like 
they have done in Alaska— where in 1907 they had a half pack. They went 
to Washington to lay the matter before Straus and Roosevelt, and when they 
found out the truth they closed up the fishing in that river entirely. Since 
that the fish have Increased, but the packers was Interested, somebody in 
Washington fighting it, and all they cared for was the present que^ion, and 
never mind the future. But when the question was brought to Mr. Roosevelt, 
he said, “Gentlemen, are you the fishermen?" “Yes, sir.” He says. Do you 
want to protect the salmon for the coming generation, so that they can have 
salmon as well as yourselves? ” “ That Is what we are after.” He says, I am 
with you,” and he said it closed right there, and there never was any shortage 
t»f fish as long as they kept the Wood River and the other river clo^. 
The Wood River Is the principal place. Now, if the Government hadnt 
closed up the Wood River to give the salmon a chance to get to the spawning 
beds up the^lver, why shouldn’t the Government close up the river h^ds and 
let the fish^t up there to spawn and nrotect them^lves. That Is the thing 
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file Columbia River Fishermen’s Union are fighting for since they started in 
1888 , to protect the salmon, because we realized if there are no salmon to 
catch, we don’t care If they are a dollar a pound, it wouldn’t amount to any- 
thing to us. I guess that is about all. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? That is all. This thing ought to be given 
very careful study by someboiiy on the commission idivldually and then pass 
it up so that we can all consider it. If you could get a public sentiment behind 
your proposition, as it appears on its face, there shouhl be no question about it. 

Mr. Lobntsen. In 1908 we had public opinion with us. We carried the 
measure to stop fishing by 28, (KK) majority, but from the governor down the 
whole line every official is against us. Even the attorney general had to go 
and ask the Federal court for uii injunction to enforce the law in the State of 
Oregon. That is wlujt we are up against. When the measure carried by 
26,000 majority, and then the l(‘gislature went to work aial repealed that law 
through all the jugglery— well, next time — there is only one thing, if we can 
get the fishermen to see it and get the public to see it — they are getting edu- 
cated along those lines in the State of Oregon— another time when we go before 
the people with the measui-e we are going to ch‘au up if the legislature won’t 
do it. It has to he done — either, one thing, they have to do that or we will have 
no more salmon, that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Idr. Lorntsen. 

Mr. Lokntsen, You are wi'lcomi'. 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. iMr. Bantleld. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. M. C. BANFIEID. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. Banpielu. M. C. Bantleld. 

Mr. Thompson. Your luisiiiess address? 

Mr, Banfikli). 1401 Yam Building. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Banfieli). Well, I am vice president of the employers’ association. You 
know Mlmt business tlic vice president usually does — how much it amounts to. 
Wlieii they make a man vice president he is usually sidetracked, so that I 
guess I am out of Avork now really. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any other associations, .Mr. Banlield? 

Mr. Banfield. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wi're yiui one of th(‘ organizers or the organizer of the 
Employers’ Association of the Bacihc Coast? 

Mr. Banfield. I was. 

Ml*. Thompson. The employers’ association- 

Mr. Banfield. The Employer. >’ Association of the rucllic Coast ; I organ- 
ized it. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you t<*U us the iuccihlon of that organization, and the 
objects and purposes, and the reason it was formed? 

Mr, Banfield. Yes, sir. It was organlzeil for the protection of the industries 
of the Pacific const — a clearing house, as it were, or a switchboard to notify 
quickly the indastries along the coast of any one particular industry that might 
be attacked — any one or more that might he attacked by the enemies of labor 
and capital. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what was the attack that Avas expected and feared? 

Mr. Banfield. IIoav Is that? 

Mr. Thompson. M’as there an attack that Avas cxi>ected? 

Mr. Banfifxd. Well 

Mr. Thompson. Or Avas there any danger tliut caused you to make that 
organization — specific da nger ? 

Mr. Banfield. Well, I avIU divide it in three classes: There is the employer, 
the employee, and the barnacle on the body public — constitutes all on earth. 
There Is none left after you liaAe the employer, the employee, and the baniacle 
on the body public — that is, the man who is a leech. Then, after you have those 
three there are none left. So that you cun draw your OAvn conclusions from 
Avhere we expected the attack. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t quite get that yet, Mr. Thompson. 
[Laughter,] 

Chairman Walsh, Plea.se* be in perfect order. 
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Mr. Thompson. I say I rather a-ssume the witness did not want to make it 
more Kspeeitic. Do you wish to make that more specific, Mr. Banfleld? 

Mr. Banfield. It seems to me it is plain. I have divided it in three. There 
is the employer, there is the employee, there is the barnacle, the leech, the 
man wlio never works, who commonly is considered a bloodsucker. That is 
rai her hard language ; I didn’t inteml to use that, hut you stem to insist on it. 
The Employers’ Association of the Pacific Coast was organized for the protec- 
tion of labor and capital. Now, you can draw your own conclusion fi*oiu where 
we expected tlie attack, 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I take it, it was from tlie bloodsucker. 

Chairman Walsh. Please put that in plain terms, Mr. Banfield, if I may ask 
you to do it. Now, you say you did it, or it was designed to protect labor and 
capital. 

]\Ir. Banfield. Labor and capital. 

Chairman W'alsh. Tlie men who work in the industries and the men who 
own the industries. Now, just be plain; whom do you designate as “ bar- 
mu’les”? They are not the consuming piildic? 

Mr. Banfikld, I have named the two 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I know 

Mr. Banfield. The coiLvuming puhlk* is ihe employee and the employer. Then, 
when you take two from three you must have wliat is left. 

Cliulrman Waj.sh. Well, we might us well have it plain. 

Mr. Banfield. Tliat is as plain as I desire to make it. I have no mimes to 
call it. I would rather you gentlemen would call It. 

Chairman Walsh. So far as I am concerned, it is impossible for me to do so. 
Is there a elas.s of people — how' do they earn theii living? 

Mr. Banfield. I think the question is uunt'cessary. I refuse to nnsw’er it, 
hecanso every man that is here knows. Tt is sunertiuous 

Chairman Walsh. It Is superfluous? Is there a class of people that live with- 
out working in any industry? 

^Ir. Banfield. I drew — I outlined three classes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well now', then, do you put in that other class thosi* people 
who liave retired from business, perliaps, and have investments on wbich they 
live? 

Mr. Banfieia). Are they not the employers? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, are they? I don't know. That is exactly it. 

IMr. Banfieij). Sometinu's lliey are not. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, are they? 

Mr. Banfield. If they are not, they are in the class that I have just men- 
tioned. 

Chairman Walsh. Or are tluw the ones, that is, those that have been en- 
gaged in Industry and ba\e retirc<l aial are Ihing upon investments, such as 
stocks and bonds and .so on? 

Mr. Banfield. I call those employers iti the pure and simple sense of the 
word ; they are employers. 

Chairman Walsh. Whether tlu'v have inherited those investments or earned 
them ? 

Mr. Banfield. The man who has inheriteil those is pitiable. The man who 
earns tliem know's how^ he has got them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a barnacle? 

Mr. Banfield. Yes; I think the man who inherits these things becomes a 
barnacle. 

Chairman Walsh. Of c*ourse, you would include in that all dishonest persons 
that live by di.shonest.v — thieves and pickpockets and burglars? 

Mr. Banfieu). I certainly would think they w’ould come in that class. 

Chairman Walsh. You would call them barnacles? 

Mr. Banfield. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', are there any other ixTSons that live without In- 
dustry except those that I have mentioned? 

Mr. Ranfieij). There are some. 

Chairman W'alsh. Would you include doctors and lawj'ers? 

Mr. Banfield. No ; they an* professional men. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not Include professional men? 

Mr. Banfield. They are employees ; they are always employed by smne one. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, I wish you would just designate right here any 
others than those which you have designated which might be Included aa 
barnacles. 
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Mr. Banfield. I don’t aim to bo on record as nainiiii; tliem. There are too 
many, in the first place, to enumerate to advantage. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could you classify such persons, outside of those thjd 
I have suggested to you? 

Mr. Banfieij). I am not classifying anybody. Everybody knows what this 
investigation is for and everybmly knows what I have said — what it means. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I wish to assure you in all seriousness and honesty 
that I don’t know what you mean, Mr. Banfield. 

Mr. Banfield. You don’t know who I mean wljen I speak of employers and 
employees and the barnacles on the body public? 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t, sir. 

Mr. Banfield. Well, sir, that is a man who earn.s nothing, lives off of others, 
and tries to make his living by his jawbone, eitlier in politics, either by w( rk- 
Ing np scliemes on somebody who works, making them believe that lie can get 
more by following his ciu' — in a thousand ways; Hint is tlie barnacle on the 
body public. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, you would include In your term “ barnacles,” tlm 
politician, tlie man wlio runs for otlice? 

Mr. Banfield. Many of them. I will (nitline what I mean liy ixdltlclans 
later on. 

(’halrman Walsh. Very good. Well, now, what else Is there? You said 
politicians and 

]\Ir. Banfield. (Jrafcers. 

Commissioner Commons. Agitators? 

Cliairrnan Walsh. He didn’t say that 

Idr. Banfield. No. sir; 1 didn’t use tjio word “agitators.” 

Commissioner Commons. You didn’t say agitators? 

;Mr. Ba.niielu. No, sir; I didn’t because when we come to that, we right here 
are agitators; we are agitating a question that should be left alone, Interfering 
witli individuality. I didn’t use the wmrd “ agitators.” 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what else besides politicians would you like to use 
in the term “barnacle”? 

l\Ir. Banfield. All lliose wlio get their living without energy. 

Ciiairinan Walsh. All those who get their living without energy? 

]\Ir, Banfieid. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean jihysical energy? 

Mr. Banfiki-d. Pliysical energy. And, as 1 said liefore, the employees include 
all professional men of every class, because they are ahvays employed by 
somebody. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now', Is there anyone hi’t out of your designation as 
“ barnacles,” whatsoever? 

IMr. Banfield. How' do you mean? 

Clialnnnn Walsh. Any class <if persons that are left out. I am trying to 
elicit now wiiat you mean l>y “ harnacli's,” You have added certain jiollticians 
wiilch you say that you will deseriho lu<<*r on. 

Mr. Banftei.d. Yes; T will. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', then, wind oIIum* porsoiis or classes of persons have 
you left out that you wish to include in tin* t<‘rm “barnacle”? 

IMr. Banfield. T don’t wish to classify them. It seems to me that you are 
trying to make me say .sometlilng. and I will tell you right now I am not going 
to say it 

Chairman Walsh. Well. I assure you 

Mr. Banfield. Because you know' I am not going to tell you what you already 
know, because you know’ more about It than I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I a.ssure you tliat I am not trying to make you sa.v 
anything, Mr. Banfield, except to get your meaning of that term. Now, as I 
understood you, you say that the organiziitlon was begun to repel assaults on 
your industry. 

Mr. Banfield. On labor and capital. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Upon labor and capital by the enemy? 

Mr. Banfield. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you are asked to designate what you meant by that, 
and you have given it as the barnacle upon the body politic or body public? 

Mr. Banfield. The body politic is all right. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Now then, you have designated certain classes of 
people that you would term barnacles, and wliut I am trying to find out is if you 
Include any person else lD*that class, and I wish to say tliat I don’t know what 
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you mean, ami I haven’t in mlnil any specific designation that I exi^ect you to 
make. 

Mr. Banfield. Well, ^Ir. Chairman, I am sorry that I do not or can not handle 
the English language better so that I could get you to understand what I mean. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you expressed as well as you can now in the English 
language the classes that you mean to term “ barnacles,” or are there some that 
you do not wish to state? 

Mr. Banfield. I do not wish to classify any, because I have made three 
classes, the employer, the employee, and the barnacle on the body public, that is 
the man who <loes not work. 1 don’t class him. What I mean by that is the 
man who Is trying to live without any energy — physical or mental — just getting 
a drag down, ns it were, living off of the earnings of the man who is trying to 
make a living by the machine tool or any other line of life, the crowd that hangs 
onto him, Instead of working themselves and making a living, hanging onto him 
on a percentage of his wages paid in for their keep. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you include money lenders and interest 

Mr. Banfield. Of course, when you come to money lenders, they are neces- 
sary men in that line of business. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not include those, then? 

Mr. Banfield. I would not include banki'rs. TlH*^ are all employers. 

Chairman Walsh. None of the professions? 

Mr. Banfield. None of the professions. 

Chairman Walsh. Literature, poets, and the like? 

Mr. Banfield. No, sir; they are all serving their place in the world. I am 
talking of the barnacle that lives off the earnings of others. 

Chairman Walsh. Without physical or mental energy? 

Mr, Banfield. Without physical or mental energy, only for graft; those are 
who I am talking about. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You may proceed faddresslng IMr. Thompson]. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Banfield, will you kindly 

Chairman Walsh. Would you include dealers in real estate? 

Mr, Banfield. IMany times tliey pretty nearly fall into that list, though I do 
believe that they make some effort to live. 

Chairman Walsh. AVould you include holders of ival estate for increasing 
values? 

Mr. Banfield. I am not classifying. You might go into that until we never 
would get through. It seems to me what I have said should satisfy any man 
that wants the truth. Now, I can’t give you any more than give you the whole 
truth. It is all a matter of opinion. Now, you can use yours and just use mine 
for what it la worth. 

Chairman Walsh. One moment. I am trying to be specific, and I certainly 
M’ould not say to you that T thought you were not trying to state this honestly, 
because I believe you are, Mr. Banfield. 

Mr. Banfield, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Bui when I say that this is a specific fact, as I under- 
.stand it, that you created an organization to repel the enemy 

Mr. Bankiei.d. Y(‘s. 

Chairman Walsh. A certain class; it is not going too far to ask you to spe- 
cifically state who are included in that class. 

^Ir. Banfield. I did. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhnt we are trying to do is to get at the facts. Are 
these organizations proper? Should they be made? Should the Government 
encourage them or discourage them? And to get at that fact we must certainly 
know the surroundings. That is not a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Banfield. I stated that fact. I outlined in three classes 

Chairman AValsh. AVill you excuse me just a minute? Prof. Commons says 
I'.e would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. I take it, INIr. Banfield, that what you mean Is the 
officials of trade-unions? 

Mr. Banfield. If you choose to name it so, sir, I think that you have come 
pretty close to It at the first guess. 

Commissioner Commons. You mean business agents and those who receive 
salaries from trade-unions? 

Jtr. Banfiet.d. I have said all on the matter I wish to say. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you consider that they live by graft? 

Mr. BANFiimo. I have said all on the matter I wish ‘to say. 
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Mr. Banfield. I don’t aim to bo on record as nainiiii; tliem. There are too 
many, in the first place, to enumerate to advantage. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could you classify such persons, outside of those thjd 
I have suggested to you? 

Mr. Banfieij). I am not classifying anybody. Everybody knows what this 
investigation is for and everybmly knows what I have said — what it means. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I wish to assure you in all seriousness and honesty 
that I don’t know what you mean, Mr. Banfield. 

Mr. Banfield. You don’t know who I mean wljen I speak of employers and 
employees and the barnacles on the body public? 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t, sir. 

Mr. Banfield. Well, sir, that is a man who earn.s nothing, lives off of others, 
and tries to make his living by his jawbone, eitlier in politics, either by w( rk- 
Ing np scliemes on somebody who works, making them believe that lie can get 
more by following his ciu' — in a thousand ways; Hint is tlie barnacle on the 
body public. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, you would include In your term “ barnacles,” tlm 
politician, tlie man wlio runs for otlice? 

Mr. Banfield. Many of them. I will (nitline what I mean liy ixdltlclans 
later on. 

(’halrman Walsh. Very good. Well, now, what else Is there? You said 
politicians and 

]\Ir. Banfield. (Jrafcers. 

Commissioner Commons. Agitators? 

Cliairrnan Walsh. He didn’t say that 

Idr. Banfield. No. sir; 1 didn’t use tjio word “agitators.” 

Commissioner Commons. You didn’t say agitators? 

;Mr. Ba.niielu. No, sir; I didn’t because when we come to that, we right here 
are agitators; we are agitating a question that should be left alone, Interfering 
witli individuality. I didn’t use the wmrd “ agitators.” 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what else besides politicians would you like to use 
in the term “barnacle”? 

l\Ir. Banfield. All lliose wlio get their living without energy. 

Ciiairinan Walsh. All those who get their living without energy? 

]\Ir, Banfieid. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean jihysical energy? 

Mr. Banfiki-d. Pliysical energy. And, as 1 said liefore, the employees include 
all professional men of every class, because they are ahvays employed by 
somebody. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now', Is there anyone hi’t out of your designation as 
“ barnacles,” whatsoever? 

IMr. Banfield. How' do you mean? 

Clialnnnn Walsh. Any class <if persons that are left out. I am trying to 
elicit now wiiat you mean l>y “ harnacli's,” You have added certain jiollticians 
wiilch you say that you will deseriho lu<<*r on. 

Mr. Banftei.d. Yes; T will. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', then, wind oIIum* porsoiis or classes of persons have 
you left out that you wish to include in tin* t<‘rm “barnacle”? 

IMr. Banfield. T don’t wish to classify them. It seems to me that you are 
trying to make me say .sometlilng. and I will tell you right now I am not going 
to say it 

Chairman Walsh. Well. I assure you 

Mr. Banfield. Because you know' I am not going to tell you what you already 
know, because you know’ more about It than I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I a.ssure you tliat I am not trying to make you sa.v 
anything, Mr. Banfield, except to get your meaning of that term. Now, as I 
understood you, you say that the organiziitlon was begun to repel assaults on 
your industry. 

Mr. Banfield. On labor and capital. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Upon labor and capital by the enemy? 

Mr. Banfield. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you are asked to designate what you meant by that, 
and you have given it as the barnacle upon the body politic or body public? 

Mr. Banfield. The body politic is all right. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Now then, you have designated certain classes of 
people that you would term barnacles, and wliut I am trying to find out is if you 
Include any person else lD*that class, and I wish to say tliat I don’t know what 
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Mr. Banfield. Xo, sir. Tlwt Is impossU)le. TUey will always be wltb us, 
like poverty. But we are trying to do the best we can to live and get along 
without the interference of barnacles, as far as we can. 

Coiniiiissioner Oommoms. Well, tlien, your idea Is to regulate? 

Mr. Banfikld. No. We do not care anything about them. Ju,st go along and 
tend to our business; l)ut see when Die time comes of an attack of the barnacles, 
do everything within our p(n\er 1o juotec't ourselves. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh (addressing Commi.s.sioner Garrets^m). Ik) you want to ask 
him? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes ; I would like to ask one question : You were an 
organizer for tlie employer.s’ association? 

Mr. Banfilld. For the Employers’ Association of the Pacitic Coast. 

Commissioner Garretson. For the Employers’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast? 

Mr. Banfield. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tbidcr salary? 

Mr. Banfieij). Yes, sir ; emidoyers’ a.s.sor-iation. 

Commissioner G \rretson. Under salary? 

Mr. Banfikld. Never thought of it; and I think any man working for any 
organization that draws a salary is a coward. 

C-ommlssioner Garretson. If he is, dixt^s that inak<^ Idni hesitate to describe 
In general terms that which he attacks? 

Mr. Banfikld. How l.s that? 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, I Avas just wondering how tliat cowardice 
worked out, what is the diffei'ence. I want to ask you this: What is the 
differenc'e ta^twetm an organizer for an employers’ as.sociutlon and an organizer 
for a labor union In their statu.s? 

^Ir. Banfield. I don’t catch your point. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you were an orgtmizer f^ir an employers’ as- 
sociation and I the organizer of a labor union, would we b(‘ in the saute class? 

Mr. BANFfELD. Didn’t I tell you what the organization was organized for at 
the start? 

Commissioner Garretson, You know wliut the labor union is organized for, 
1 suppose? 

Mr. Banfield. I have beard. 

Commis.sloner Gariiet.son. I have beard what employers’ assoc-Jatlons w^ere 
for. 

Mr. Banfield, It was heard along this coast with disastrous effect. 

Commissioner Garretson. That isn’t tJie <iuestion. What is tlie relative 
status of the two organizers? 

Mr. Banfield. I told you wlieii I started in what we were organizefl for, 
and tliat is all I wish to say about it. You can analyze it if you wish, I don’t 
care. It has no effect on me. 

Commissioner Garret»son. I miglit lie afraid to anal.xze it. 

Mr. Banfikld. I don’t think you would be afrabl. 

Commissioner Garretson. You stated that your purpose w*ti,s to protect labor 
and capital? 

Mr. Banfield. Yes, sir. 

Commissiouer Garretson. Wlio did you iiold your credentials from on liehalf 
of labor? 

IMr. Banfield. I made the statement of tliat in my first remark, and I will 
not discuss it or be drnwm into argument over it. You know all abi>ut it, and 
anything I might say w'ouid not make It better or wmr.se. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlieii you are a .self-elected reiiresentative of labor? 

IMr. Banfield. Just as you feel about it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Just as I wmuld lie a self-elected representative of 
the employers, if I claimed to represent theju ? 

Mr. Banfieij), Just as you wish to think about it. 

Oomml^loner Garretson. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Banfield, will you kindly state. If you have anything 
further to state about tin* purposes of your organization, and if nothing, will 
you kindly state tlie activities carried on by the organization ; what they have 
had to do wdth matters w’hich are wdthln tlie puiwdew of your olijects? 

Mr. Banfield. Did ev’ery thing in our pow’er to keei) ial>or employed; that 
covers It all. 
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Mr. Thompson. And In doing that did you encounter any strikes ot employees, 
or boycotts of employees, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Banfield. No, sir; the federation of employers did not deal with those 


Mr, Thompson. Is there anything you possibly, Mr. Bantield, would like to 
say in regard to those matters? 

Mr. Banfield. No, sir; nothing whatever. . 

Mr Thompson. Are there any opinions or constructive suggestions that you 
would like to make to this commission relating to or dealing witli tlie relatums 

of employer and employee? . . t , w 

Mr. Banfiet.d. No, sir; I don’t know that there is any opinion I might h.aAi 
that would do you any g(X)d. I have my own opinion as to those things. I 
don’t believe that any man has a moral right to sign away to part of the puhile 
that which belongs to all the public, the right under him to make their living, 
under any circumstances, and I would not under any circumstances sign a con- 
tract to employ my labor through any channel unless a man held a gun hvei 
my head and compelled me to do it, and then I would sign it, but wlniin 10 
minutes I would get a gun and kill him and take it away from him before he 
got an opportunity to show it to anybody, because I would be so ashamed of it 
Mr. IhioMPSON. Is there any other statement you would like to make to this 


Jlr. Banfield. Well, there are some tilings here I thought I might speak of, 
but I don't know that it would do much good. You have here “ General opinion 
regarding causes of industrial dissatisfaction.” I might say something along 
that line. 

I\Ir. Thompson. We would be pleased to have you, Mr. Banfield. 

Mr. Banfietj). Now, we don’t have to go out of this room for one of the 
causes. I don’t know how many people are here, hut you can see the number 
as well as I can. Every one of us should be doing something Instead of being 
here. This day and this hearing hiTC* caused tiie greatest disturbance, the 
greatest dissatisfaction in the city among certain classes, of anything that has 
happencfl. Every one of us here, if we were earning something to-day, it 
would be far better than tills inquiry going back to the Government. If we 
could only get away and work and stop the agitation instead of having one 
organjaation bucking the other — in short, I will say that the old adage, ” Pre- 
pai’e for war In time of peace,” Is a failure, an absolute failure, and has never 
b^n so exemplified before the world as It is to-day in the old country, and this 
organization of labor pitted against capital is brought about through the in- 
fluence of those who don’t care either for labor or capital. In many cases they 
are not taxpayers, and I maintain that all of this Inquiry Interferes with the 
Individual liberties of men to get out and do their work as they please. It is 
all wrong— no good will come from it. In the first place, take the curbstone 
politician to-day ; he gets out— I am speaking of our city and municipal affairs— 
lie promises anything and everything before election, and after election he will 
det*eive the men who voted for him; will turn his attention to those things 
which are wrong; he will rob the taxpayers that voted for him, and go into 
connivance for graft ; sell his soul and body and birthright ; we have them to- 
day. I met some walking on the streets of Portland in the last 30 years that I 
know were in politics when I came here, and are now down and out with one 
foot in tiie grave, but tottering along the streets— a sorry sight to look at. It 
is one of the things that is the cause of dis.satisfactlon here. The voter and 
workingman who votes for that fellow, he knows how he is treated and what 
becomes of his taxes— you can’t kt'ep him from it. He has to pay. He will sell 
what he has, but he knows. Tlien you take the higher-up politician, the man 
who keeps his ear to the ground for the number of votes regardless of the ques- 
tion at issue whether right or wrong. It is a serious matter. He Is not figur- 
ing whether it is right or wrong. That fellow is causing a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction — more than we think for. We expei*t something from those men 
when they go into the higher places of our political conditions, and we are de- 
ceived. That causes dissatisfaction. 

Then you take the deck of cards that was stacked In Baltimore, with five aces 
and a joker, our worthy President being made the joker unknowingly and un- 
willingly. Those things cause a great deal of dissatisfaction. I spoke of the 
joker in the sundry civil bill. There was a clause put in that, wrapped up 
along with the appropriation which had to pass to run the Government, of 
which the President said when he signed it, ” I can find no necessity for this 
either in theory or fact,”J[>ut It was signed nevertheless. Tlie Clayton bill Is 
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now pending ; wlmt he will do with that remains to be seen. But, gentlemen, 1 
want to tell you when this game of curds is played out and tliose cards have 
to be thrown face up on the table, and the five aces and the Joker turned up, 
there is going to be hell. Those things are causing dissatisfaction among the 
working people of this country. They all know it. I don’t need to say what it 
was or what those clauses were; you all know — every one of us know's it was 
class legislation; dangerous to the country at large — everybody knows that 
But that was the stack of cards — ^the deck of canls that was 8tacke<l up at 
Baltimore between that disreputable man Gompers and the man whom we 
have now 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. We have tried to conduct our investigation 
without allowing any person to characterize any other individual^ 

Mr, Banfieij). I will withdraw that. 

Chairman Walsh. This applies, of course, to everybody, you understand. 
I wouldn’t allow Mr. Gompers to take the stand in New York and characterize 
you. 

Mr. Banfeeld. His name was so publicly known I tliouglit it wouldn’t hurt 
him, but I will withdraw using Mr. Gompers’s name. 

Chairman Walsh. Any person’s name. 

Mr. Banfietj). I will say those having charge of the affairs, of \\'ldcli he was 
managing at that time. 

!Mr. Thompson. I would just like to ask you one question. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe Mr. Banfleld hadn’t finished. AVas there some- 
thing else you wi.shetl to say? 

Mr. Banfield. Well, I have gone along with tliat. I just want to say .it seems 
to me what you are after is to find out the dissatisfaction with labor. Those 
are some of the things that are bringing it about, and my advice would be to 
cut it all out; give the men Individual liberty, the same ns I had wlien I was 
a boy myself. Don’t tie him down to eight hours. If you want to make a law 
for women and children all right, God bless them, let them get along with as 
little work as possible. But keep the men at work; idle linnds find mischief 
still for men who are out of work. I did not quote it exactly, but you know 
what I mean. The man who is out of work Is in a bad way, and is liable to do 
things he should not do. That is w^hat I wanted to get at. 

Mr. Thompson, Just one question, Mr. Banfleld : Viewing the breakdown of 
the civil government in the State of Michigan and the State of West Virginia, 
also viewing the breakdown of not only the civil government but the martial 
government in the State of Colorado and the United States had to go in and 
help keep the peace and order, and taking into consideration those things 
arose out of the conflict between employer and employee, in -view of those 
things, would you say there was nothing for a commission like this to investi- 
gate in this relationship? 

Mr. Banfield. I mean to say, as I said at first, organization was the cause 
of it, and they are all WTong. Tlie einidoyers’ association is wrong; organiza- 
tions of labor, so far as interfering with business, Is wrong. And as I said 
before, prepare for war in time of peace, and you will have war sure, and that 
is what has brought that about in Colorado. Now, I worked in Colorado 35 
years ago in the mines. We never heard anything about trouble there. Wages 
at that time were just the same as it is to-day. What good do you get out of 
it? What is It all for? But what is it that keeps up this organization? It is 
the politician who truckles to the man who says, “ I can give you so many 
votes.” I know a man to-day who is United States Senator and when he was 
sent for by an employer to come and see him on a matter, he did not have 
time and could not come — but a negro man, called Dollar Bill, wired him he 
had five votes he could get but It w’ould cost something. He was down on the 
next train. That Is what Is the matter, and that is what brings up the fight 
between organized labor and capital. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you communicate that crime you have Just men- 
tioned to the prosecuting attorney? 

Mr. Banfield. I did not. I don’t think it would have done any good, because 
the prosecuting authority at that time and the man who did it were very 
particular friends. In fact, that is one of so many things. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that character of crime prevalent in the Northwest? 

Mr, Banfield. All over the United States, but not as much as it used to be. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you Investigated this particular act you speak of 
between this negro and the United States Senator? 
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Mr* Banfxeld. It would not be necessary to Investigate it. When yon know 
a thing you can’t find out by Investigation. 

Chalruian Walsh. You absolutely have that fact within your knowleilge? 

Mr. BANFiELii. It was given to me by reliable authority. Just as tliough you» 
m. Walsh, were to say to me that so and so happened, I would believe it 
Just so I can believe this. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Banfield. I wou]<l like to speak along the lines, and I expect Unit \n 
what you wanted me for, of labor troubles that uas here in the teamsters’ 
strike, and there has been 

Chairman Wai.sh. We would bo very glad to have you si>eak of the local 
labor troubles. 

Mr. Banfieto. I happened to be for some rea.son selected to handle the 
draymen’s strike here at that tlnie. I believe I was selected for the simple 
reason— this happened in lt)09— in lOOt I had a strike with my own teamsters 
on the east side of the river, and in fact on this side. We had at that time 
about 100 teams. A pamphlet was is'^iied so worded — I am sorry to say I 
haven’t got oiie I can give you, I would like to give you one — “ This is not a 
.strike or a question of wages or hours, but a question of principle, recognition 
of tlie union.” They had formed a union, as I knew; I bad met in the hall 
with them at different limes, talked witl\ tluan, smoked tbeir cigars, had a 
glass of beer with tlmm, and was glad they were organized. We had given 
them all the advice we could, and told them, 1 said, “ Boys, stay with your 
organization for hours and wages, and you will conquer tlie world.” Tlmt is 
the statement I made to tliem. I said, “Tim minute you try to interfere with 
a man's l)usiness there is wliere you are going wrong.” Well, they started out 
with this .strike, and we were all a ha]>py family before the strike came about 
I had men working for me for 10 or lo years. 

(’hairman Walsh. Excuse me, I\Ir. Banfield, what is your line? I did not 
catch it. 

Mr. Banfield. Fuel. The Banfield Fuel Co. at that time. I advanced him 
money, lie and others who were working for me, to pay for their homes, and 
buy farms they were buying. When tb(*y made payments they would say, 
“ Mr. Banfield, I am a little short this month, and I would like for you to ad- 
vance me some now and take it out of next month’s check.” And I gave it to 
them. 'J’bey were working for me at tlmt time, and they had bought their 
homes and bought little farms, and they were paying it out. A little 10-acre 
tract up witliin a very few miles of Portland, and he had a farm that he 
bought at that time, and It has made him very wmll to do. I was glad to do 
those things. After this strike came about this man came into my office, his 
name was Miller, and I said, “Miller, are you going to leave me, too?” He 
was a Scandinavian, a fine fellow, and lie broke down and cried. He said, 
“Mr. Banfield, I have to.” I said, “Are you afraid, Miller, I will not treat you 
right?” I said, “ Iion’t you know the number of horses that I have got and 
that you would be the last man that I would let out, that we liave to have some 
one to take care of our horses even though we went out of business?” He 
said, “ I know, Mr. Banfield, but I was held up last night until 2 o’clock In the 
morning, and they wouldn’t let me go, and they told me if I didn’t come and 
join them, that they would kill me.” 

Then I said, “ Miller, you are going to leave? ” He said, “ Mr. Banfield, I have 
to.” That man cried like a child. He was a man 40 years old. He knew all I 
had done for him, and that we wouhl treat him all right if he had given it up, 
but he wasn’t strong enough to stem the tide. He wasn’t of my make-up, and 
liosslbly not the same as some of the rest of us here, because If he had, he 
wouldn’t have been to see me that morning. He might have been somewhere 
else. That was one of the things. Well, the strike went on, and the depre- 
dations that were caused were numerous. They would take the back off 
the wagons, and cut the harness. We had a lot of night work at that time, 
and had about 40 teams working at night And they would cut the harness, 
and then they would get out in front of the teams at night, on a dark night, and 
run a betl sheet on a pole in front of the horses, and whirl them around, turn 
them around, and snap off the tongue and all those things. In fact, the son of 
the chief of police here followed one team and wagon up the street and let the 
end gate out and let the load out onto the street. Just couldn’t help it That was 
the spirit that was taught into the boy and pushed along. This wasn’t the right 
thing to do. I finally got an injunction out, and we worked our way along until 
we had plenty of men to dg our work without them. Theii I wrote a letter am! 
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told him tliat I didn’t want thia agitation, tluit I couW u«e raoro men, and I 
sent them a list of the names of tlie men that might come baek to work; 
but all those that were causing depredations which I knew of I wouldn’t employ 
any mora They settled the thing up and sent a dispatch to San Francisco that 
Banfleld had capitulated to the wishes of tlie union, and it came out In red 
lines. 

We went along for a little whih^. Two montlia later, though, I met a man 
coming up on Sixth Street with one of our valuable teamSw The team cost six 
or seven hundred dollars. He was driving down Sixtli Street and on a heavy 
trot. They were too large horses to trot, and should not have been trotted. I 
whirled my buggy arour^ and followed, for fear they might get away from 
him ; went to the corner at the depot. I drove down and went around to the 
depot, and at one place I saw luy team standing there without a driver and 
the lines without being ticil, and 1 stood by the side of the team ; they were all 
excited. Finally the driver came out and got on the wagon. I didn’t say any- 
thing to him. I turned my buggy around and drove back to the oflice; phoned 
down to the yard, “ Wlien Jack comes in take his team from him and give him 
his time clieck ” ; that I didn’t want him any more. So that was done. The 
next morning about 8 o’clo<*k six of my teamsters came into the oflice. I said, 
“Well, boys, what’s the matter?” They said, “We came to see you on a little 
matter.” 1 said, “Where are your teams?” They said, “They are in the 
barm” I said, “ What do you want to see me about? ” “ Well,” he said, “ we 
came up to see if you won’t give Jack another chance — put him back to work 
again.” I said, “ Is it going to cost me $ftO? ” which 1 Ogured my time wortli — 
$5 apiece. I said, “ Is it going to ct>st me $30 to know, or tell you wlieUier I 
will put a man back or whether I have a right to discharge a man?” They 
said, “ Well, this Is orders from the union, Mr. Banfleld — tliat we are to come 
to see you this morning to gi\e Jack another cliance.” I said to my b(K)kkeei>er, 
“ You give those men their time.” I said, “ Boys, I don’t need you any mort‘.” 
I w'ent into my private oflice and one came in and he said, “ Mr. Banfleld, this is 
all right with us, but I suppose you know what will liaiH^en in the morning? ” I 
•said, “I don’t know.” I said, “If I can’t live without you, I can’t live with 
you; that’s a cinch.” So I said, “ I am ready, if nwds be, to walk out of INirt- 
land on the ties along with you, barefooted, before 1 will ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, deal with the labor organization again in any shape or form.” 
This w’os only one or tw’o of the conditions that came about. They drew the 
Hue wlille I w’as working under those union arrangements on making four loads 
of wood a day’s work. Sometimes four loads would be a day’s w’ork. Some 
places w'e have to go 20 blocks with deliveries, and otlier places only 4. But 
they had made up their mind there in the union that four loads was a day’s 
work, and that no more should be done. So one afternoon we found them out 
in the yard — four men sitting in a wagon playing cards — about half past 3 or 
4 o’clock. We wanted to know what was the matter and they said they had 
done their day’s work; that the union decided four loails a day was a day’s 
work; that they had hauled their four loads. So I siipiiose you gentlemen 
know^ — any man who is in business would know — what liaptiened to those fel- 
low's right then ; that is, you can surmise wdiat haiipened to tlie men, with a 
man of my temperament, can’t you? 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Please, in a brief way, tell us what haj>i>ene(l to the gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Banfikij). So that hapiveiied what you are thinking about. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was it? 

Chairman Walsh. Just proceed. I really was tli inking about something else. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What did occur? 

Mr. Banfield. Tliey all got fired, naturally. I suppose that you who would 
handle men under the same circumstances, you wouldn’t stand for men sitting 
in the wagon playing cards at half past 4 in the afternoon. And the only w^ay 
to do was to let them go out and play curds. So those are many of the things. 
When you come down to the teamsters’ strike here in 1909, the draymen came 
to the employers’ association for assistaiu*e, I w'as president of the employers’ 
association, and I called a meeting of the executive board and invited all of the 
draymen to lunch at the Commercial Club, to have this thing properly aired, 
and the questioning of the draymen wa.s left almost to me. And I said, “ Now, 
gentlemen, I want to know' what your grievance is.” He says, “ We have been 
paying two seventy-five aiwl they w'ant and we can’t pay it.” I said, “ What 
else? ” He said, “They have i>een sending us men, and we can’t hire any men 
on4 through the union, and they will send us weu who are hanging arwnd 
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there, aQ<l sometimes they are no good ; and if we send them back we get a call 
over the phone that we have got to keep tills fellow until we can get some one 
else who Is better.” And he said, “ That condition has worn us out,” 

“Well, now,” I said, “the employers* association will assist you in this 
strike just under these conditions: That you go out and hire your men, give 
them all they ask — $3 a day — and give them a week to come back. That Is one 
of the conditions. And the other condition Is this, tliat if you take it up and 
every one of you will relieve yourself from any responsibility from any con- 
ver.sation with anybody you have been dealing with, except the men Involvetl, 
to me, I will not take the matter up or have anything to do with it w^here you 
Interfere with that affair in any shape or form.” And they were offered $3, 
and the men, many of them, phoneil into the employers wishing to come back, 
and the employers told them that tliey were ma<le guardians of their own 
safety, and they didn’t want to come back under those conditions. There w^ere 
many of them w'antod to w'ork, but couldn’t come back on account of a fear, 
and w’e had a great deal of damage done at that time. Some of the union men 
were very active, and this strike proceeded because they were fearful of com- 
ing back, not because they didn’t w^ant to come hack ; they w'ere paid all they 
were asking, but there was a hlglier power somewiiere that made them afraid 
to come back. So I immediately saw' wliut w'e w'ere up against, and I sent to 
get men to come in to take their places after I warned them and give them 
four days’ notice that if they didn’t take their teams at a certain hour, a cer* 
tain day, others w'ould take their place.s. 

To make It short, tlieir places w'ere tilled. Many of them w'ere paid $3 a day, 
and I tldnk the same wages are paid to-day. All tlie fight was over signing 
up for three years to employ ail your men through our organization. That w'ns 
tiu' question at issue. Tlie w’ag(‘S they asked they W'ere paid. There was no 
question about liours. There w'as no question about overtime. All those things 
were agreed on. It came right down to having agreed to tlie right of recogni- 
tion. The same thing as I was saying a wliile ago is all rot, one organization 
bucking the otlier. You are going to have trouble w'hen you prepare for trouble. 
All this preparation because one or anotlier Is wrong. It is brought about by 
curbstone politicians, Inquiries, higher-up politicians, that If our adininl.stratlve 
government liad a fi'cling of interest, tliat there was no cla.ss legislation, that 
it W’as all wrong and w’ouhi not bend their knees to a promise that was made 
that nc\er sliould have been made — now, those things, in my estimation, are 
what are disastrous and cause, as you say, this unrest, and, in fact, I don’t 
believe the unrest, as far as 

riiairman Wm.sii. Say, please confine yourself to any other Iai>or disturbances 
locally. We were on tliat subject and we are rrying to confine ourselves to It. 

Mr. Banfield. Tlie first strike, the draymen’s .strike 

Chairman Walsh. First, let me ask >ou, tlie draymen’s strike came to an 
end by your employing outsiders, and you did not accede to the demands to 
recognize the union? 

Mr. Banfield, There has never l>eeii a strike w'on In Portland by the union. 

Chairman Walsh. So, as it was not w’on it Is still going on? 

Mr. Banfield. It Is not going on. 

Clialrman Walsh. You said the men that were on a strike stopped; the 
disturbance is at an end? 

Mr. Banfield. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other local disturbance you have In mind, Mr. Ban- 
field? 

Mr. Banfield. No local disturbance, I never paid much attention to. Of 
course, you will find the plumbers have some little trouble, but they settled It 
up among themselves and didn’t call a strike. I mean a strike where the 
public 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Have you detailed the only strikes that have existed 
here within the last year? 

Mr. Banfield. Yes. There have not been any strikes here In the last year. 
The last strike was the teamsters’, in 1909; none of my men went out. They 
all stayed at work. I had settled my affair in 1901. They went out and they 
never came back. And those that were working for me knew better than to try 
to get them. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of the draym«i’s strike? 

Mr. Banfield. 1909; mine was 1901. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else you wish to mention? 

Mr. Banfield. 1 don’t know that 1 could say auy more. 
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Oimiruian Walsh. Very well; we thank you, Mr. BanfieM. Cull your next 
witness. 

3[r. Thompson. Mr. Hunter. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. I. D. HUNTER. 

Mr. Thompson. Please give us your name. 

Mr. Hunteb. L. D. Hunter. 

Mr. Thompson. You need not stand up. You may sit down. 

Mr. Hunter. Oh. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address? 

Mr. Ht’nter. 107 Second Street. I am manager of the Pacific Stationery & 
Printing Co. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you also secretary of the Portland Typotheta'? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been sucli secretary? 

Mr. Hunter. About a year. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged in the ]>rinliiig business 
here? 

Mr. Hunter. About 11 years — 12 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you toll us briefly, ;Mr. Hunter, the relations now exist- 
ing between the printing and publishing companies and tlie printing trades 
unions? 

Mr. Hunter. Well, we are in harmony so fur as 1 know. The typograplilcal 
union, we have no troul)lc witli the bookblinlers’ union, and the girls’ bindery 
union, they have all been very peaceful. The only trouble we hud was with 
the pressmen’s union. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a strike on in that line of work now? 

Mr. Hunter. About nearly two years ago they were striking; they made an 
arbitrary demand which we could not accede to and rim our business. 

Mr, Thompson. What were the points of dispute? 

^ir. Hunter. AVell, something along the line tlml Mr. Banfield explained; they 
demanded there should he a foreman to each two presses, and if there wasn’t 
anything for the presses to do he could sit down and take it .easy ; along those 
lines, a very arbitrary rule. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you recall them now spe<!iftcal1y? 

Mr. Hunter. I had a copy of tlicir rules they ])resented to us, I suppose about 
the size of this [indicating pamiihlet] in small type, about 21 articles, I think 
it was, we were to follow. 

Chairman Walsh. Excuse me, Mr. Hunter, what was the date of that? 

Mr. Hunter. Nearly two years ago, as near as I cun remember. I haven’t 
got the exact date. 

Mr. Thompson. This is all, then, you can state specifically as to Ihe points 
at Issue? 

Mr. Hunter. They gave us until Alonday morning to sign up with them, and 
go by these rules, what is called the pressmen’s union. Now, the pressmen’s 
union, what Is called the pressmen’s union, and the feeders’ union, while they 
are separate they are allied In regard to strikes or anything of that kind. And 
of course the pressmen’s union is the only thing we recognize as employing 
printers. But the feeders’ union is made up of young hoys and inexperienced 
help; that Is, in a great sen.se. They went on a strike demanding an increase 
In wages, and also that we would accede to those rules, the shop rules is what 
they call them. And before they went on a strike they asked if we would 
not meet them, and we says, “ No, we will not recognize you ; we will meet the 
pressmen, but we will not meet the feeders.” Finally we decided to meet them 
and confer with them. There was very little done at that meeting except we 
decided we could not run our shop and compete with outside work and accede 
to the demands. And we told them so. But they arbitrarily stated that next 
Monday morning — this was on Saturday — next Monday morning If we did not 
accede to their demands and rules they would go out on a strike. Knowing 
that they would we Immediately wired Chicago and got all the men we wanted. 
We brought in two or three coaches of men and put them to work. And, of 
course, we had a great deal of trouble with the men. They were men picked 
up in Chicago, New York, and St. I^ouis, and we were very badly handlcapi^ 
for competent help. We managed to get along. Business was very quiet, th^e 
was not very much work of any kind so far that Is concerned, and we got along 
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there, aQ<l sometimes they are no good ; and if we send them back we get a call 
over the phone that we have got to keep tills fellow until we can get some one 
else who Is better.” And he said, “ That condition has worn us out,” 

“Well, now,” I said, “the employers* association will assist you in this 
strike just under these conditions: That you go out and hire your men, give 
them all they ask — $3 a day — and give them a week to come back. That Is one 
of the conditions. And the other condition Is this, tliat if you take it up and 
every one of you will relieve yourself from any responsibility from any con- 
ver.sation with anybody you have been dealing with, except the men Involvetl, 
to me, I will not take the matter up or have anything to do with it w^here you 
Interfere with that affair in any shape or form.” And they were offered $3, 
and the men, many of them, phoneil into the employers wishing to come back, 
and the employers told them that tliey were ma<le guardians of their own 
safety, and they didn’t want to come back under those conditions. There w^ere 
many of them w'antod to w'ork, but couldn’t come back on account of a fear, 
and w’e had a great deal of damage done at that time. Some of the union men 
were very active, and this strike proceeded because they were fearful of com- 
ing back, not because they didn’t w^ant to come hack ; they w'ere paid all they 
were asking, but there was a hlglier power somewiiere that made them afraid 
to come back. So I immediately saw' wliut w'e w'ere up against, and I sent to 
get men to come in to take their places after I warned them and give them 
four days’ notice that if they didn’t take their teams at a certain hour, a cer* 
tain day, others w'ould take their place.s. 

To make It short, tlieir places w'ere tilled. Many of them w'ere paid $3 a day, 
and I tldnk the same wages are paid to-day. All tlie fight was over signing 
up for three years to employ ail your men through our organization. That w'ns 
tiu' question at issue. Tlie w’ag(‘S they asked they W'ere paid. There was no 
question about liours. There w'as no question about overtime. All those things 
were agreed on. It came right down to having agreed to tlie right of recogni- 
tion. The same thing as I was saying a wliile ago is all rot, one organization 
bucking the otlier. You are going to have trouble w'hen you prepare for trouble. 
All this preparation because one or anotlier Is wrong. It is brought about by 
curbstone politicians, Inquiries, higher-up politicians, that If our adininl.stratlve 
government liad a fi'cling of interest, tliat there was no cla.ss legislation, that 
it W’as all wrong and w’ouhi not bend their knees to a promise that was made 
that nc\er sliould have been made — now, those things, in my estimation, are 
what are disastrous and cause, as you say, this unrest, and, in fact, I don’t 
believe the unrest, as far as 

riiairman Wm.sii. Say, please confine yourself to any other Iai>or disturbances 
locally. We were on tliat subject and we are rrying to confine ourselves to It. 

Mr. Banfield. Tlie first strike, the draymen’s .strike 

Chairman Walsh. First, let me ask >ou, tlie draymen’s strike came to an 
end by your employing outsiders, and you did not accede to the demands to 
recognize the union? 

Mr. Banfield, There has never l>eeii a strike w'on In Portland by the union. 

Chairman Walsh. So, as it was not w’on it Is still going on? 

Mr. Banfield. It Is not going on. 

Clialrman Walsh. You said the men that were on a strike stopped; the 
disturbance is at an end? 

Mr. Banfield. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other local disturbance you have In mind, Mr. Ban- 
field? 

Mr. Banfield. No local disturbance, I never paid much attention to. Of 
course, you will find the plumbers have some little trouble, but they settled It 
up among themselves and didn’t call a strike. I mean a strike where the 
public 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Have you detailed the only strikes that have existed 
here within the last year? 

Mr. Banfield. Yes. There have not been any strikes here In the last year. 
The last strike was the teamsters’, in 1909; none of my men went out. They 
all stayed at work. I had settled my affair in 1901. They went out and they 
never came back. And those that were working for me knew better than to try 
to get them. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of the draym«i’s strike? 

Mr. Banfield. 1909; mine was 1901. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else you wish to mention? 

Mr. Banfield. 1 don’t know that 1 could say auy more. 
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Mr. Thompson. Have you got any comment that you would care to make on 
the question of the organization of employers and employees— as to whether it 
is advisable or inadvisable? 

Mr. Huntkb. I think if a union like the typographical union— we never had 
any trouble with them; they are always peaceful; they are always willing to 
meet us and talk things over and come to an agreement. The Iwiokbinders’ 
union is the same way ; no trouble at all. We have no trouble. I believe now 
they have a strike in Tacoma with the tyiwgraphical union. I don’t know re- 
garding what the causes are. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you found your organization to be advantageous to 
tlie Industry generally? 

Mr. Hunter. With the exception they don’t allow only one apprentice to each 
four men. That is out of the question, to break in new men from out of schooL 

Chairman Walsh. Not the typothetae; your organization. 

Mr. Hunter. Oh, beg pardon. I thought you said Ihe other. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you found it advantageous to your industiT here 
locally to have a typothetje. 

Mr. Hunter. Well, I can’t say to that. I do not know what we could do 
against the union If we did not have. 

Chairman AValsU. You believe you need an organization, and you find it 
advantageous to have one? 

Mr. Hunter. To that extent we do; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you found It likewise to be desirable to be afflUated 
with the National Typothetre? 

Mr. Hunter. Of course, they are the controlling spirit, like any union., 

Chairman Walsh. You find it well to l)e in tmich with them? 

Mr. Hunter. We have not Ikhmi in touch lately with the national organiza- 
tion, and I know very little with regard to that. Wo simply pay in dues, and 
that is about all it amounts to. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything else you would like to say that might 
enlighten the commission on the general subject of having, if possible, more 
iiarmonlous relations between employers and employees? 

Mr. Hunter. As far as we are concerned individually, I don’t think it would 
be any more harmonious with regard to the employing printers with the 
lypogi’aphical union and bookbimlers. 

* (Chairman Walsh. You find conditions at this time, then, in your industry 
satisfactory? 

Mr. Hunter. Satisfactory ; we have no trouble with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garret.s<m, would you like to ask a question? 

Commissioner (Jarret.son. You fouml the typotiietje useful to you in the 
strike by putting you in communication with people where you could reach 
the.se pressmen from Chicago. N(‘\v York, anfl St. Tiouis? 

Mr. Hunter. We were not members ni the time we had the first strike. AVe 
called on them, and we aske<i them If (hey would help us find men, and I think 
they did. We sent men buck each to secure men. 

Commissioner Garretson. They referred you to agents there in the different 
localities? 

Mr. Hunter. We hired through advertising in the pai^ers. 

Commissioner GARiiETSON. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all. (Jail .vour next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr, Howell. [No response.] Mr. Kroner. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ERNEST M. KRONER. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please give us your name? 

Mr. Kroner. Ernest M. Kroner, 

llv. Thompson. And your business address? 

Mr. Kroner. My business address is 623 Worcester Building, Portland, 

Mr, Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Kroner. I am an architect 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged as an architect in Port- 

Mr. Kroner. I have had an independent office for perhai>s 10 year.'^, 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the relations existing between the 
building contractors in this city and the building trades unions? 

Mr. Kroner. Fairly so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomson. AVhat is the status of that relationship? 
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Mr. Kboneb. At tlie present time and for some 3601*8 imm€dlatel3' past the 
conditions of employment and the relations between the employers and em- 
ployees have been very satisfactory. There has been at times a small disagree- 
ment, and the building trade Is hardly ever without some contention. But 
comparing the conditions at Portland with those in other port cities we might 
say we have been fairly free from any serious disagreements. We have had 
no strikes that led to any trouble, and we have had no disagreements that 
entailed in tying up of the entire lndustr3" — not In recent years. 

Some 10 years ago I was engaged In construction work, not at that time 
running an architect’s office, but I was at that time a member of the Master 
Builders’ Association and carried on a considerable amount of construction 
work. And at that time we had a general strike of tlie carpenters, which, 
through the usual sympathetic strikes, iDvolve<l practically the entire building 
industry. It also involved the sawmill employees and the planing mill em- 
ployees. And yet, as long as 1 remember now, at that time, during the general 
disturbance of this trouble, there occurred comparatively few serious breaches 
of the peace. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say with reference to tlie comlltion in this 
city for the lust two or ttiree years? 

Mr. Kroneb. The city of Portland for the last several 3'ears, at least, has 
been fairly inactive, comparatively inactive in the building line. Of course it 
is tlie general tendency of labor organizations to withdraw those of tlnUr de- 
mands that are most objectionable during times of quiid seasons, and to in- 
crease and einjihasize their demands througli busier seasons; so that during 
the most recent years there has been comparatively little friction of any con- 
se(pionce. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat were the main points Involved In any troubles you 
have had lu're in the last two or three y’ears? 

Mr. Kroner. Well, I recall a <iisagreenient between the stonecutters and the 
bricklayers conc('rnlng the setting of stone. The question was as to whether 
the bricklayers should be permitted to set stone in the wall after the stonecutter 
had dressed it, or whetluu* the stonecutt(‘r should be entitled to do that. It 
involved, for a short lime, tlie tying up of several buildings, if I remember 
correctly, and was finally settled bidween th(‘ unions. 

Mr. Thompson. That was a jurisdictional trouble? 

Mr. Kroner. That was a jurisdictional trouble, I think. 

IMr. TiroMP.soN. Row prevalent are sucli troubles lu this city, if you know? 

Mr. Kroner. Well, tlicy form possibly a consideraifie percentage', maybe one- 
half of the tilings that come up to the surface. IMany of tliose things are 
more or loss unimportant and cause no general disturbance of the business, 
or I, personally, did not take any notice of them. We had an olectrician.s’ 
strike. We had a disturbance on some of the Imlldings here owing to the 
disagreements between tiie steel erecting firms and their employees. Rut they 
seemed to have, in tlie course of a little whiler gradually played out. Of course 
we have on our streets placards boycotting dilTerent buildings here and there 
that are carrying on as a result of lliose disagreements, and we have tliem 
every day. but they don’t affect the imlustry materially at tlie present time. 

Mr. Thompson. As an architect, you are the agent of the owner, the building, 
contractor? 

Mr. Kroner. The architect’s position In connection with building erection is 
somewhat jicculiar. The architect is certainly the agent of the owner, hut he 
is also, to a certain extent, and mu.st function in his capacity as an architect as 
an arbitrator between the contractor and the owner, and In tliat capacity he 
Is supposcHi to help both; that is, I think, at least as far as ids judgment In 
settling disputes is concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. As an architect how do you view the proposition of the or- 
ganization of building trades into unions? 

Mr. Kroner. That enters, of course, Into a very broad field of discussion. I 
view It, not only view it as an architect, but I view it as a citizen, and with 
your permission I will view it both wa3'S, If m3’’ ideas are of any interest what- 
ever. On tlie whole I will say that here in our city we find trades organiza- 
tions have been moderately fair in their demands. As I stated before they 
accomplished, or have done, a considerable amount of detriment, but there has 
b^n no great deal of agitation to which employers and owners could reason- 
ably object. Of course the object of every labor organization and every 
craftsmen’s organization Is to advance the compensation of the particular craft 
that they represent regardless of how that advancement, as a rule, regardless 
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of how that advancement would affect the general public and even those who 
work with them, In and around them, other workmen in other classes, other 
crafts. And to the extent to w^hich a labor organization is capable of control- 
ling the entire field, to that extent, of course, their demands Increase. 

Now, where a labor organization has a fair percentage of its particular 
craft in its control and not all of it, it has tended, in my opinion, to establish 
the equilibrium between the disputes of the employer to get as much as 
possible for his work regardless of the expenditure for living, and it has 
been generally the disposition of the workman to get all he could for his work. 
They have operated in that particular condition to establish what you might 
call equitable conditions. When a labor organization completely controlled 
the field they did what might be expected of them, they overreached themselves, 
having completely monopolized their field, but in that case, as a rule, the 
condition has resolved Itself into an effort, on the part of the employer, for the 
purpose of counteracting this result, and the final result, as a rule, was that 
the employer monopolized the field as much as he couhl, an<l the employee 
monopolized the field as much as he could against the public. 

Mr. Thompson. What branch of the building industry is that in evidence in 
this city, if any? 

Mr. Kroner. Well, right at the present time there is no labor union, as far as 
I know, that completely dominates the field, and if there were such a one 
employment is so scarce right now that this condition wouldn’t crop out, 
wouldn’t come to the surface, but in the recent past 

^Ir. Thompson. Go ahead. 

IVlr. Kroner. I was going to say in the recent past we have had an example, 
at least within the last 5 or 8 years we liave had an example, of this final de- 
velopment, as I note it, of the organization of labor on one side and the com- 
plete organization and control of employers on the other side, in the case of the 
plumbing industry. The plumbers at that time practically controlled the 
plumbing labor market. That is to say, substantially every journeyman plumber 
was a member of the union, and at the time I speak of the building activities 
were quite brisk, so that they were in a position to enforce their demands, which 
came one upon the other and became quite burdensome. As a result of that the 
master plumbers’ association, which was either then formed or came into more 
lively existence, was formed and the two combined under an agreement whereby 
the master plumbers’ association agreed to employ none but union plumbers, 
and the journeymen plumbers’ union agreed to work for no one but the master 
plumbers, and then they took the material men, the wiiolesalers, and agents of 
manufacturers into this combination, and they agreed to sell no merchandise 
in the plumbing line to anyone excepting this combination, and as a consequence 
of that they of course robbed the public — they outrageously overcharged the 
public ; I will withdraw the term “ robbed ” and say they outrageously over- 
charged the public — and in order to keep this combination alive they had a 
system whereby every contracting plumber obligated himself when he took a 
contract to deposit with the treasurer of the master plumbers’ association a 
certain fixed sum for every plumbing fixture which he installed, and this sura 
Avas accumulated and at certain intervals distributed between those of the 
master plumbers who did not have any contracts. 

Mr. Thompson. What wa.s that sum? 

Mr. Kroner. It was related to me that at one time it was $5, and another time 
$2.50 per fixture, so that it would amount in the ordinary bathroom to about $25 
under one plan and about half that much on the other plan. They set that 
amount aside, and that amount was given to the unsuccessful contracting master 
plumbers In order to prevent them from bucking the combination in the event 
that they didn’t get any business. So that it appears to me as an entirely 
disinterested person, not being associated either with the employers’ associa- 
tion or a labor union or anyone else, and by my own appointment, somewhat 
representing the general public, that when a labor organization completely 
dominates the field and employers have banded themselves together and com- 
pletely dominate their end of it, all those who are not inside of that combination 
are sufferers from this sort of thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you knoAV whether this sum that was laid aside was 
added to the price of the contract? 

Mr. Kroner. It was undoubtedly added to the price of the contract ; It could 
come from nowhere else. In fact, my observation was that when this com- 
bination finally went to pieces and finally dissolved under threat of pro.secutlon 
by the FedertW Government, or at least under fear ef It, when It finally dls- 
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Mr. Kboneb. At tlie present time and for some 3601*8 imm€dlatel3' past the 
conditions of employment and the relations between the employers and em- 
ployees have been very satisfactory. There has been at times a small disagree- 
ment, and the building trade Is hardly ever without some contention. But 
comparing the conditions at Portland with those in other port cities we might 
say we have been fairly free from any serious disagreements. We have had 
no strikes that led to any trouble, and we have had no disagreements that 
entailed in tying up of the entire lndustr3" — not In recent years. 

Some 10 years ago I was engaged In construction work, not at that time 
running an architect’s office, but I was at that time a member of the Master 
Builders’ Association and carried on a considerable amount of construction 
work. And at that time we had a general strike of tlie carpenters, which, 
through the usual sympathetic strikes, iDvolve<l practically the entire building 
industry. It also involved the sawmill employees and the planing mill em- 
ployees. And yet, as long as 1 remember now, at that time, during the general 
disturbance of this trouble, there occurred comparatively few serious breaches 
of the peace. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say with reference to tlie comlltion in this 
city for the lust two or ttiree years? 

Mr. Kroneb. The city of Portland for the last several 3'ears, at least, has 
been fairly inactive, comparatively inactive in the building line. Of course it 
is tlie general tendency of labor organizations to withdraw those of tlnUr de- 
mands that are most objectionable during times of quiid seasons, and to in- 
crease and einjihasize their demands througli busier seasons; so that during 
the most recent years there has been comparatively little friction of any con- 
se(pionce. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat were the main points Involved In any troubles you 
have had lu're in the last two or three y’ears? 

Mr. Kroner. Well, I recall a <iisagreenient between the stonecutters and the 
bricklayers conc('rnlng the setting of stone. The question was as to whether 
the bricklayers should be permitted to set stone in the wall after the stonecutter 
had dressed it, or whetluu* the stonecutt(‘r should be entitled to do that. It 
involved, for a short lime, tlie tying up of several buildings, if I remember 
correctly, and was finally settled bidween th(‘ unions. 

Mr. Thompson. That was a jurisdictional trouble? 

Mr. Kroner. That was a jurisdictional trouble, I think. 

IMr. TiroMP.soN. Row prevalent are sucli troubles lu this city, if you know? 

Mr. Kroner. Well, tlicy form possibly a consideraifie percentage', maybe one- 
half of the tilings that come up to the surface. IMany of tliose things are 
more or loss unimportant and cause no general disturbance of the business, 
or I, personally, did not take any notice of them. We had an olectrician.s’ 
strike. We had a disturbance on some of the Imlldings here owing to the 
disagreements between tiie steel erecting firms and their employees. Rut they 
seemed to have, in tlie course of a little whiler gradually played out. Of course 
we have on our streets placards boycotting dilTerent buildings here and there 
that are carrying on as a result of lliose disagreements, and we have tliem 
every day. but they don’t affect the imlustry materially at tlie present time. 

Mr. Thompson. As an architect, you are the agent of the owner, the building, 
contractor? 

Mr. Kroner. The architect’s position In connection with building erection is 
somewhat jicculiar. The architect is certainly the agent of the owner, hut he 
is also, to a certain extent, and mu.st function in his capacity as an architect as 
an arbitrator between the contractor and the owner, and In tliat capacity he 
Is supposcHi to help both; that is, I think, at least as far as ids judgment In 
settling disputes is concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. As an architect how do you view the proposition of the or- 
ganization of building trades into unions? 

Mr. Kroner. That enters, of course, Into a very broad field of discussion. I 
view It, not only view it as an architect, but I view it as a citizen, and with 
your permission I will view it both wa3'S, If m3’’ ideas are of any interest what- 
ever. On tlie whole I will say that here in our city we find trades organiza- 
tions have been moderately fair in their demands. As I stated before they 
accomplished, or have done, a considerable amount of detriment, but there has 
b^n no great deal of agitation to which employers and owners could reason- 
ably object. Of course the object of every labor organization and every 
craftsmen’s organization Is to advance the compensation of the particular craft 
that they represent regardless of how that advancement, as a rule, regardless 
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Mr. Keoneb. At the present time conditions of labor in the building trades are 
such that anyone holding a positicm for a job on a building in the capacity of a 
mechanic is pretty apt to undertake to hold It by rendering a good day’s work 
for his pay. I would say this, that that condition shifts as employment becomes 
more frequent, and there is a disposition on the part of building mechanics, as 
s<Km as they ft'el seoure in their work, to not make themselves unpopular 
among their fellows by <loing ai»y more w('rk than anyone else does. The gen- 
eral tendency of that would be to depress eihciency in the entire crew. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is that your feeling about it? 

^Ir. Kroner. That is iiiy observation that extends over sf)me years of personal 
knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the wages that are paid in open 
shops? How do they compare with wages paid to the union workers, bricklayers 
and carr)e liters? 

Mr. Kuonku. There is at the present time practically no dilTerence in erecting 
work, so far as wages are concerned, between the carpenter that works as a 
union man and one that works as a nonunion man. The fact is the question 
has not lieen disturbtsl very much, and the great majority of the men employed 
at erecting work in buildings, as I meet them, are union men. Hut in tlie very 
recent past they have not iiresseil the i<lea of refusing to work witli a nonunion 
man, which they invariably do when work becomes abundant. 

Mr. Tho^u^son. Are there any firms, T mean contracting firms, that have a 
different scale of hours and a different wage from the union scale of hours and 
wages in this city? 

Mr. Kiu)NKR. The smaller contractors, Ihose that enqiloy two or three or four 
men, u half a dozen or such a matter, and work in the lighter construction, jh)s- 
sibly vary considerably in the wages that they pay at the present time. Hut it 
api>eai‘H to me that the larger construction work is carried on almost exclusively 
on the scale that is known here and generally agreed upon us the union scale of 
wages. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you here yesterday? 

Mr. Kroner. I was not. 

Mr. Thompson. Anything further you would like to say to the commission? 

Mr. Kroner. Why, I tliought tliat I wouhi sugge^^t to tlie gentlemen of this 
commission .something on the subject that has been brought u)) here this morn- 
ing, and that is the effort on the part of labor unions to prevent the employment 
of apprentices, and to practically destroy the apprentice system. I have fell 
for many years, and as I noticed tlu' result of this system, I am l)ecoming mor(‘ 
confirmed that the trades-unions of tlie United States are committing a grave 
mistake and are working seriously to the detriment of this country in under- 
taking to prevent tlie youth of the country from learning a useful and gainful 
occupation. I place that as a charge against the tra<le-unions, perhaps the most 
aggravated and serious one that I cun think of. There are many people that 
object to unions on other ground. But my princii)ul ohjistiou to the trade- 
union, one that I tldnk goes deeper to the prosperity and perlia])s in a sense 
goes deeper to the unrest in this country, is the tact that we have lost for 
some years now entirely the .system of ai>prenticeship that used to be in 
vogue, and that used to prepare tlie young men of this country for their life 
work. 

That has not b('en the fault of the labor unions, because tliat has been the 
condition of the shifting of the methods of construction to some extent. But 
from their own selfish standix>lid the crafts trade-union has invariably, so far 
as my observation goes, used every effort to prevent the employment of young 
men in the capacity of apprentice.s. And I hold and will suggest to you 
gentlemen that that is a grievous injustice to the young men that want to 
learn these trades. I remember 

Commissioner O’Connktx. Would you have that ab.solute and unlimited ; leave 
It entirely in the judgment of the employer how it should operate? 

Mr. Kroner. I certainly believe that any young nian In these United States 
is entitled, if he has the ambition to be so, to learn the trade of a shoemaker, 
or a plumber, or a plasterer, or a machinist, without the Interference of any 
man or any combination of men. I think when they undertake to do that they 
trespass upon a right that has never been denied to any man In any civilized 
country. And a denial of that right is a denial that is as barbarous as anything 
that is charged against the tyrranlcal Governments of Europe; that is as 
barbarous as anything that has been lu the past years. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Do you know 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just a minute. Brother Ijetmon, excuse me. Woulil • 
you have any protection thrown around the boy at all in the way of employer 
giving him proper opportunities and faclllti^ to learn the trade? 

Mr. Kboneb. I certainly believe that the employer’s duty should be to lia\*e 
certain supervision and to charge himself to some extent with the responsibility 
of turning out a mechanic If he took an apprentice*. 

Commissioner 0’C/Onneli>. Who would be the Judge of that sort of tiling, sup* 
ptislng the employer entered purely Into the running of an institution of ap- 
prentices, how would they be taught? 

Mr. KaoNER. I don’t tlilnk tlie employer could oi^jrate any plant with ap- 
preiitice.s. I don’t see liow he could. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You may not think it, but it is l>eing done. 

Mr. Khoner. I know what every employer’s exiierience has been, and niy own 
has been, and I have ein]iloyed a fairly good-sized numlier of men at times, as 
much as dO or 40 — that the most thoroughly trained man is the one that last 
leav<‘S the jol) wlien work gets slack. I think you gentlemen will find that that 
has been generally tlie experience of uien employing lieip. 

(^unmissioner O’Connell. Don’t you think that men, tradesmen, ought to 
he in a way capable of Judging to some extent, at least in a snmll degree, as 
you can imagine, as to tlie nuinlier of people that ouglit to go into a trade, so 
lliat tliey may have an opporunity to supix)rt tlioinselves after they learn tlie 
trade? 

Mr. Kroner. Tliey certainly .should have the right to judge all they want to. 
Bui standing upon my own grouml, if I was a hoy Id years of age, and I wanted 
to be a machinist, I should assert that right to he a niachinist here in this 
country against any declaration of any laiior union or anyboily to keep me 
from It. 

I can’t see any moral ground upon which tlie union can take that stand. If 
the men wlio finally become the Journeymen in that particular line are too 
numerous, they must cert(dnly seek other fields of eiiiployineiit They do now. 
But to prevent any person from acquiring a proficiency along such lines as he 
letds most qualified, is, in my opinion, nothing short of crlniiiial. 

WIk'u T first came to tlii'se lTiit(‘(l States something like 30 years ago, the 
people of this country were tlie udniiration and tlie astonislinient of tlie worhl, 
owing to tlie uncanny ingenuity tliat they possi'd in meehuiii<*al matters. All 
over Europe you lieard of tlie Yankees lieing tlie most inventive and the most 
clever mechanics that had ever b(‘en produced. K\er> little device that was 
known in Europe was known us a Yankee trick. And I will tell you, gentle* 
men, the people of America have lost that leadership to-day. 

fiommissioner Lennon. Is that corroborated liy the records of the patent 
offices in Germany and tlie United States and Great Britain? 

]\Ir. Kroner. I don’t tiilnk, sir, that the records of the patent offices would 
he any evidence as to whether or not tin* p<‘ople are good mechanics or bad. 
Tliey miglit keep on inventing, liui tliey don’t now hold the leadersl)lp in Im- 
portant inventions that tliey held 20 .viral's ago. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Bore tliey indenting apprentices 30 years ago 
Avlien you came to this country, as they are now? 

IMr. Kroner. The apprentices 30 years ago had not lHM?n completely obliterated. 
Tliere were SO years ago shop.s in which apprentices were employed and regu- 
larly installed as apprentices with a regular term of service. I served such a 
term as that 2.5 years ago myself, and that was the common practice around 
that part of the United States. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Have you any idea as to the number of ap- 
prentices that were employed 30 years ago, and the number of mechanics, as 
compared to now? 

Mr. Kboneb. I can only say to you that I learned the slu^et metal worker’s 
trade in a shop that had somewhere between — they were migratory birds at 
that time, and they came and went. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They haven’t got over it yet. 

Mr, Kboneb, But, striking an average. I would say they employed on an 
average possibly six journeymen workmen. They had two apprentices and 
one who might be called and was pretty well on as an apprentice— they had on 
on average probably two in that line of trade, two apprentices to four work- 
men. But they refused none an opportunity to learn the business. The 
journeymen did not, and the employers did not refuse anyone an opportunity. 
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There was no effort at tlmt tiino. so far as I know, to prevent any person from 
entering or from becoming either a blacksmith or a tinsmith — ' — 

Commissioner O’Connell. What I want to get is, have you any idea as to the 
time 30 years ago, comparing the number of apprentice boys that were learning 
the trades in the shops at tlmt time as compared to the number now being 
taught, as, for instance, learning the machinist’s trade. I learned the* 
machinist’s trade 30 years ’ago in a shop where there were more than 30 
machinists, and I was the only apprentice boy in the shop. They would not 
have more than one or two boys. Can yon show ine a machine shop to-day 
with 50 machinists, that there are not at least 10 or 15? 

Mr. Kboneb. I don’t tlilnk there are that many. I think that right here in 
Portland you will not find more than one apprentice to live or six machinists. 
The plasterers’ union has conlined apprentices to one to every six mechanics. 
And every labor-union in town has a schedule of apprentices that they will 
l)ermit to work in connection with Avorkrnen. lint I am not going to say to j'ou 
gentlemen that these men should not use their influence to some extent in 
preventing any one trade from being overcrowded with mechanics. Put I do 
say that they have no right to shut the gate of opportunity on the man that 
wants to learn that buslnes.s. They might siuit out tl )0 best mechanic. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you believe there should he any investigation 
at all as to the method of putting the boy oti probation, to ascertain whether 
he should be a maeldnist or a lawyer or something else? 

Mr. Kboner. I think that would be llie boy’s and his parents’ business to 
find out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It ought to be lot run wild, as it were? 

Mr. Kroner. I don’t think that anyone at all under our present conditions, 
social and political, should undertake to dictate the career of any hoy that has an 
ambition to learn a trade. If he Is not fit for it, lie will probably drop out in 
the end and will fill up the great gap of laborers that is constantly being re- 
cnilteil from the population. But I do say tliat we can’t prevent the individual 
man from drifting where he belongs, and we should not shut the gate or shut 
the door to the man the believes he is fit and refuse lilm an opportunity. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have the architects got an association In this 
city, an organization of any character? 

Mr. Kroner. Yes, sir. 

C3mmIssloner O’Connell. You are a member of it? 

Mr. Kroner. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I might ask, why not? 

Ikir. Kroner. Why, I have never seen fit to associate myself with tliem. It 
is probably temperamental with me to go it alone. I do not particularly have 
any objection to their association, any more tlian I prefer to be entirely un- 
hampered to carry out my ideas and do In my business and iiiy office as I 
please. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you find that the organization of the archi- 
tects in any way interferes with your business? 

Jlr. Kroner, None at all. None in the least, 

Cominl.ssioner O’Connell. Hampers you in any way? 

Mr. Kroner. Not in tlie least. If anything, I lldnk they are a help to me. 
If there was any occasion presented Itself, I think they would assist me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any effort on the part of the architects 
in Portland to prevent the architects from outside of Portland coming In and 
get ling business here? 

Mr. Kroner. Tliere never wa.s 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is tliere any Jealousy about that? 

Mr. Kroner. There is not the slightest feeling of that kind, so far as I am 
aware, among the architects. They not only help each other, as a rule, in pro- 
fessional matters, but they maintain at their expense a school for the teaching 
of young draftsmen right here at the present time in this city. And archi- 
tects whose business is worth a great deal of money and whose time is very 
valuable, will be very often seen spending that time showing some young 
draftsman something that he ought to know, from the sheer feeling of good- 
fellowship and a desire to give the young man an opportunity to advance In 
that particular line of work. And that is the feeling, I think, that ought to 
prevail everywhere. « , 

Commissioner O’Connell. There are a number of organizations of labor 
that are conducting most successful apprentice schools. 
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Mr. Kboneb. I wish to give them full credit for that. I don’t wish you 
gentlemen to understand that I have any antagonism against the labor unions 
on the whole, any more than there are certain things about which I am very 
decided, possibly, and I thought this was a good occasion to present my views. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mentioned the fact of the combination between 
the plumbers and tiie supply men, and so on, that it did keep prices up, but 
after the decision of the courts against that combination that prices were 
lower. Do you think that the plumbing supply people have entirely eliminated 
their efforts to maintain that restriction? 

Mr. Khoneb. At the present time there is no evidence that I can see of any 
combination among them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could I, if I were a citizen of Portland, walk into 
any plumbing supply house in Portland and buy a complete set of plumbing 
supplies for my house? 

Mr. Khonek. You could not buy anything unless you were a plumber. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Isn’t that restriction, then? 

Mr. Kkoneil Well, I suppose that it Is fair to discriminate between a whole- 
sale house refusing to sell Its goo<ls at retail. You will liiid the same condi- 
tion if you go to some wholesale paper house or some wliolesale shoe house. 
If you go in tliere in a wholesale shoe house and ask them for a pair of 
shoes, they will tell you they are not selling sljoes at retail. You can buy 
anytliing you wish in any plumbing shop, or anytliing except a strictly whole- 
sale house. And tliey have, all that I know about, the same regulations. 
And I haven’t in my practice recently discovered any combination. 

Commissioner G\imETRON, Do you believe that the iwoswution of the Bath 
Tub Trust in Pittsburgh, and the Master IMumbers’ Association of Sioux City, 
Iowa, has exercised any inlluence to make them suppress evidence of it else- 
^\ liere? 

Mr. Kroneb. That would undoubtedly have a tendency to make them very 
careful. The pros(‘cution of the Furniture Trust here in Portland was the 
cause of the dissolution of this plumbing combination. That Is how they came 
to quit. Wlien they saw that, then they quit. 

Commissioner Cakretson. You are familiar with both cases I referred to? 

Mr. Kroner. Somewhat, yes. Yes; in a general way. 

Commissioner Gaeketson. In this limitation of apprentices, Mr. Kroner, 
bear in mind in my cruft every Journeyman has two apprentices and usually 
is fighting for three. So I am not under that ban. But isn’t It true that the 
limitation of apprentices has been brouglit al)out more largely by the employer 
in tl)e specialization of lines, which unlitted his shop for teaching a trade, 
than by any other influence? 

:Mr. Kroner. I would answer that this way : That what you mention has beA 
a contributing cause; but Just to what exient it 1ms contributed would be 
largely a mutter of opinion based upon the <q>portunities of observation. 

Now, here in this western country many young men can’t and won’t enter em- 
ployment of this character that I speak of as apprentices because they are 
afraid of being nagged. That is tlie trutli. And it is also true that the labor 
unions look with considerable displeasure upon the efforts on the part of. W 
Instance, the public schools to Institute manual training and the Y. M. C. A. to 
teeoh trades. They are not in favor of tliose things. Their influence and very 
Fttitude toward it is hostile. Now, that Is so, generally speaking, however much 
individuals may look upon the condition. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn't that a localism? 

Mr. Kroner. I could only speak of that as being local, for I have no informa- 
tion as to how that thing is elsewhere. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever made any investigation to know 
what the attitude of the international is toward vocational schools? 

Mr. Kroner. Which international? 

Commissioner Garrei’son. The Internationals of the various shop trades, ttie 
machinists, for instance. 

Mr. Kroner. No; that I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well 

Mr. Kroner. But, of course, what I say, I wish to add just one word. What 
I say in connection with these matters must be largely taken ns relating to the 
building trades, as I don’t have much but a very vague information in the 
others. 

Commissioner Garretson, And your experience and knowledge of them here? 
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Mr. Kuonkr. Mostly the building trades. Well, I would say that I have years 
ago. Of course, what I speak of Is confined, or should be conflend, largely to 
the building trades, but, then, I think these conditions as I state here will 
maintain pretty generally in the building trades. And going outside of the 
field of the building trades, I would want to be understood as having no special 
Information that is valuable, perhaps, because I am not familiar enough. 

Commissioner Oabretson. I would like to ask you in regard to one other 
matter. Speaking of the tendency when work was plentiful of the man not 
to do more than his associate was doing, and this tendency to lower the day's 
output, have you ever notlee<l that tendency any more strongly with union men 
than with nonunion men under exactly the same conditions? 

Mr. Kroneb. Under those conditions that you mention, those conditions that 
you mention are only noticeable in such times us when business is quite 
brisk. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Yes. 

Mr. Kroner. And in those times the union man and the nonunion man do nor 
usually mix. That is, the union makes it an Invariable rule to not work on any 
building with a nonunion man, and it is diflieult to gain any comparative idea 
as to how the two together work. However, where nonunion men will work on 
one building exclusively 

Commissioner Gabretson. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Kroner. And union men will work on another building exclusively, at 
the same time and under the same conditions, it is probably fair to say that the 
nonunion man will be less tnfliiencefl by that feeling than the union man will. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does tiiat impulse come from humanism or from 
organization? 

Mr. Kroner. The impulse, I Imagine, comes from this fact: Tliat the union 
men meet from time to time, they hold each other steadfast in what are con- 
sidered their ideas and what is proper for the advance of their coniiitlons, 
Mobile the other men scatter around and have no meetings. I think to a 
certain extent there have been times, it must be, I ihink, evident to every per- 
son that there have been times when unions to a certain extent controlled their 
men by fear, and while a man might like to build up a few more brick in the 
wall than the others, he hates to do that for fear of being marked out as unde- 
sirable from the union stamlpolnt, if you please. And I think that influence is 
largely noticeable when the times are good. 

Chairman WAi sn. The commission will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. Is there something else you wish? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh (addressing the witness). Please resume the stand at 2 
dflock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 p. m.. on this, Friday, the 21st day of August, 1914, 
an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

after RFC ess — 2 P. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present a.s before. 

Chairman Walsit. You may procml now, Mr. Tliompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Rev. Fatlier O’Hara. 

Cliairman Walsh. One minute. We were not through quite with Mr. Kroner. 
Commissioner Lennon wants to ask you a few questions. 

TESTIMONY OF ME, EENEST KRONEK— Continued. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you acquainted with the limitation of ai>prentices 
fixed by the general constitution of the building trades? 

Mr. Kroner. You mean the constitution of 

Commissioner Lennon. The carpenters’ brotherhood. 

Mr. Kroner. Of the National Association? 

Commissioner I.ennon. Yes. 

Mr. Kroner. I am not. ' 

Commissioner Lennon, Are you aware that in the building trades as well as 
others that the apprenticeship rules and limitations set by the unions is very 
rarely reached by the employers? 

Mr, Kroner. You mean timt the limitation that the building trades have set 
upon apprentices 

Commlssi^er Lennon, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. IvsoNEK. Is not used up by the employer? 

Commissioner Lennon. That la what I mexm—not used up by the employer. 

Mr. Keoneb, Well, yes, sir ; tluit may be the ease in some instances. It Is be- 
cause tlie union won’t permit the apprentices around them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Oh, no ; not where they allow It — not where their law 
I)erraits It. 

Mr. Kuonee. My observation is that they won’t have them around on tlie 
building; they won’t take an interest In them and won’t teach them; they 
won't liave them around. They make It disagreeable for the young men that 
liaven’t fully learned the trade, and as a cons(Hiuence of that the young man 
doesn’t see any incentive to undertake to work around a building without any 
instruction. In other words, I have been some 20 years working around build- 
ings as a mechanic, contractor, and architect; I don’t rememixer of an Instance 
where about th(‘ building tlie meihanics have taken it upon theiiLselves to teach 
or foster or to make easy tlie work of the apprentice. That feeling is so uni- 
versal I don’t remember at the present time of a single instance where that rule 
did uot maintain. 

Comm is doner I.knnon. The evidence submitted to the commission at various 
limes, while imicli of it is on the line of yours, at the same time the testimony 
as given very clearly iadieates that tlie limilatlon permitted by the unions is 
not use<l up. H-ave you ever inve.sligaUMi ns to wliether it is true? 

l\Ir. Kkonkh. I know tliN—I know that one plumbing contractor, a master 
lilumbing contractor, told me lliat the union refii.sed him the privilege of em- 
ploying his own son as an apprentice in his own shop. I kin>w that frequently 
iu ihe past complaints in a c*oiiversatl(»n:d have becui made to me that owing to 
the unfriendly attitude of tlie men it was Impo.sslble to keep the young meu 
employed around the building. 

Cx)iumissioner Lennon, Have you any scms? 

Mr, KiiONER. I have. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are tlu^y going to be nudal workers? 

Mr. Kroner. No. I have one .son — he is an engineer — and the other one i.s 
too little to know what he is going to do. 

Commissioner Lennon, Your sons are like mine; they want to follow some 
other business Ix'sides that of their fatlua*. You mentioned regarding the 
Y". M. C, A. and its manual-training trade .sciiool work. As a mechanic, do you 
know of any Y. 1\I, C. A. institutions in this country that efficiently teacli a 
trade? 

Ml’. Kroner. 1 would say that the rudimouls of carpentry and of several 
other branches are otUcienily taught iu the Portland trade school, and I would 
say that the preliminary instruction tlial the ><tiing men get in the Y. M, C. A, 
here and in some olhco’s is excellent as far as it goes. Nec’essarily that degilfe 
of perfection that a UKH*hanic obtains after years of practice at hbs ti’ade can 
not be expected from any school. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Well, in what cajiacity are such boys usually em- 
ployed after leaving tlie Y. M. C. A,, as handy men or mechanics, or what 
kind of employment? 

Mr. Kroner. That would deiiend iqion some conditions of the trade. If 
there was a lack of meclianics they are gcMUTally able to hold down a job 
as a mechanic. I liave had young men working for me who came out of these 
scliools who did men’s work and got men’s wages. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is they could use u saw and hatchet? 

Mr. Kroner. Well, they have very often a better understanding of the 
science of framing or of tlie science of trigonometry or geometry as applied 
to carpenter work and framing and joining than some more experienced w’ork- 
ers who have not liad the scientific principles. They have in a great measure, 
in a great majority of the cases, they are pleked-iip men; that is to say men 
who never had any apprenticeship. They have never learned the trade, but 
they have merely worked at it until they have achieved a certain degree 
of proficiency, the degree of proficiency dei)endlng upon the natural aptitude 
of picking up things from the men as they see them work. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is tliat true of mechanics or to the better class that 
are on the building? 

Mr. Kroner. That is true, I should say, of 60 per cent of the mechanics that 
do the framing and carpenter work in general construct loa It is true of 90 
per cent of the men tliat do the woodwork on reinforced concrete and on similar 
construction. It Is true of 95 per cent of the painters. It is true of 60 or 
70 per cent of the plasterers, and it Is -true of any where from 40 to 60 per cent 
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of the bricklayers, according to the way I-would size them up in my experience 
of handling these men. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, the apprentice system — that is, as it was orig- 
inally known — having disappeared, is It not usually the case that mechanics 
are developed from working as helpers and assistants, as a kind of appren- 
ticeship, and not bound for a number of years and all that kind of thing, but 
they get the experience through working with finished mechanics? 

Mr. KiiONEU. Yes; that is the way the men learn their trade now, gen- 
erally speaking. Through that system he lacks that training that he should 
have to qualify him to become a mechanic. In other words, he does not acquire 
the science of his business, but he learns the bad traits, tlie tricks of the trade, 
as well as the good ones. And he copies from the man lie' thinks is l)etter 
than he is, and iie copies his methods. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do architects do that, too? 

Mr. KiiONER. Undoubteilly ; I have no excuse for iiie architects. I think 
they ought to confess to them, if they do that sort of thijig. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other (pavslioiLs? 

Commissioner Commons. 1 Mant to ask a question. Is it not your idea 
that in tlie way in wldcli a i)iiililing is l)uilt it is not possible, in the way in 
which a modern building is ruslied up, for a mechanic to give very much in- 
struction or attention to apprentices? 

Mr. Kuoneh. Well, I sliould say tliat if the attitude in a general way of 
the mecluinlcs, all of theiig about tlie building was friendly ami lielpful to- 
ward the men that come as apprentices I am sure tliat only in tlie rarest cases 
would an employer object to such an amount of lime as luiglit be taken up 
by the finished mechanic lii pointing out tilings to one wlio Is working as an 
apprentice. It is true that ev(U’y system of training by worlnncn of appren- 
tices would have to be done jointly by frieiully cooperation of the employer 
and the employee. 

Commissioner Commons. You don’t know of any agreements wliere they have 
agreed Jointly to train apprentices? 

Mr. Kroner. In the building trades we have no such agreements. I don’t hap- 
pen to know of anytliing of that kind liaving been done. 

Commissioner Commons. Xor any arrangement for instruction outshle of the 
actual work on the building? 

Mr. Kroner. Oh, yes. Tlie employers liave been taken here in this city, for 
Instance, an interest In the trade schools, and as an association the employers 
as well as the architects and some other citizens in all walks of life who are 
iiUerestetl in this question have pr<miol(‘d tlie interests of our State school, the 
(^gon Agricultural (kdlege, wldch teaclies iiiucli of the preliminary scientific 
work that goes to make up a mechanic. But all these things here have been in 
a sort of untiiiislied way. Tlie Ileces^ily for some work of that kind exists. No 
one has taken a firm hold of it, and I tiiiiik tlie labor unions could do more, 
perliaps, with the present state of public sentiment, and the friendly state of 
public sentiment tliat exists liere, generally speaking, to find a solution and 
assist in a solution of that question tliaii any other one body of public men or 
any other one class of men. 

Commissioner Commons. How is tliis local trade school that you speak of 
financed ? 

Mr. Kroner. It is a part of the public-school system. It is under the direc- 
tion of the public-school board, ami it is strictly a public school, a branch of 
the public education. 

Commissioner Commons. They have practical instruction? 

Mr. Kroner. They have practical instructors in their practical mechanics. 

Commissioner Commons. How long a period does it cover? 

Mr. Kroner. I am not familiar with their curriculum. I liave had a drafts- 
man from the public schools who had graduated there after the term of one 
year, which he had devoted partly to me<*lianical drawing and partly to Instruc- 
tion in carpentery, and he was probably more effective than the average. He 
was as effective ns the average school graduate, I should say. He was an un- 
usually bright boy. And I would say, from my experience with him, I think the 
instruction is successful. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there any provision by which they can get that 
Instruction while they are apprentices and going along with actual work? 

Mr. Kroner, I feel there is no doubt that if the application was there for that 
kind of worlii that the public-scliool authorities woqlU he ready to furnish the 
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instruction, but I don’t right now know wliotlicr thoy have any evening course 
for mechanics or not. I think not. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think the master workmen or employers in 
the building trades would be willing to permit these apprentices to go to these 
BChools in the daytime on the employers’ time? 

Mr. Keoner. That would be a question everyone would have to answer for 
himself, after consulting his bank account. 

Commissioner Commons. Has that ever been proposed? 

Mr. Kroner. Nobody has proposeil it to them. 

Commissioner Commons. Instead of night schools, having it in the daytime 
on the employer’s time? 

Mr. Kroner. Nobody has proposed it, and I don’t think it would be practical 

Commissioner Commons. Say, a half day a week? 

Mr. Kroner. It miglit be accornplishecl by general agreement to assist in that 
way. Bnt what the attitude of the employing contractor would be as to that, I 
don’t know. They would likely be friendly to a thing of tliat kind if it didn’t 
embarrass their bank account too much. 

(k)nnnissioner Com^^tons. It is simply the Clerman system. 

I\lr, Kroner. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You have never proposed that? 

Mr. Kroner. I have never been requested to furnish my views to the public 
authoriti('s, and I have never furnished them. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Take the other side, where the mechanic’s in the 
shop are employed on the piecework system, as is common, and in some sections 
geiK’ral, could the journeyman whose time allowance for the performance of a 
certain job, for which he is paid a certain amount of moiu’y and is determined 
by the stop watch under the etiiciem’y system, could he be exi^ected to give a 
minute to the instruction of an apprentice, legitimately? 

Mr. Kroner. No, sir; he could not be expected to put his time in if he was 
working by the pii’cc; but there is little of that sort. 

Commissioner Garretson. You know how universal it is in the machine trade, 
or how common It is. Hav(‘n’t those agencies been in existence and put in 
force and effect by employers been a largo factor in the exclusion of the 
apprentice? 

I\rr. Kroner. I should tliink wliat you refer to and it would be more par- 
ticularly inie, of tlu’ factory i)ro<luction, shoe shops and machine shops. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat would apjily more strongly than to the build- 
ing trade? 

IMr. Kroner. In the building trade the amount of work done by piece Is 
negligible. 

Commissioner Garretson. I know it is, but I am speaking of industries In 
general. 

Mr. Kroner. I should jmigo In factories, manufacturing institutions such as 
you describe the teaching of apprentices would be more particularly the 
province of the employer. 

Commissioner Garretson. In fact, wholly by men who were paid for tlie 
period and expected to perforin that service? 

I\Ir. Kroner. I think that your position is quite just if that is what you 
refer to. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you seen the tendency In trades of that 
character on the jiart of the employer to furnisli such Instruction? 

.Mr. Kroner. Well, now, we have in onr northwestern country here— we 
have as far as I know very few, and those are undeveloped specimens of this 
species of Industry you speak of. Our principal industries are the lumber 
business and possibly fruit and the development of fruit and fruit canning 
and work of that sort, and the question as you liave it does not apply In any 
magnitude at all here. 

Commissioner Garretson. But in the older countries where machine-shop 
practices exceed, then it becomes vital and is a factor? 

Mr. Kroner. I should undoubtedly say in the factory like Fall River or in 
Connecticut where they manufacture mechanics’ tools, where every bit Is plece- 
Avork and goes through a machine 

Commissioner Garretson. And the man is a machine tender and stays a 
machine tender. 

Mr. Kroner. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And specializes the work? 

Mr. Kroner. He Is not siieclally characterized as a meclmnlc. 
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Commissioner Gabhetson. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat Is all. Thank you. Cull your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Reverend Father O’Hara. 

TESTIMONY OF RET. FATHER EDWIN V. O’HARA. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you fjive us your name? 

Rev. O’Hara. Edwin V. O’Hara. 

Mr. Thompson. And give us your a<ldreHs? 

Rev. O’Hara. 02 North Sixteenth Street, Portland. 

Mr. Thompson. How long Imve you been located in this city? 

Rev. O’Hara. Nine years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you the clmirnian of Uie Imliistrial Welfare (’ommisslon 
of Oregon? 

Rev. O’Hara. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Father, will you kindly tell us the objects, aims, and pur- 
poses of your commission? 

Rev, O’Hara. The commission was created liy the legislature of 1013 to 
provide for the welfare of women and minor workers in the State, and the 
law as drawn up — the first sections are the sections outlining the duties of 
the commission — state tliat it shall extend to things tliat are defined by the 
law. The law says it shall be unlawful in the State of Oregon to employ 
women for unreasonalily long hours, under conditions detrimental to their 
health and at wages that are inadcipiate to maintain them in health and de- 
cency; and that It shall be unlawful to employ minors in the State under 
conditions tliat are detrimental or hours that are unreasonahle, or at wages 
that are unreasonable, and It Is the business of tlie commission to determine 
In individual occupations at times wliat precisely are these conditions. So 
that the law as laid down by tlie statute, the comml.ssion has a duty similar 
somewhat to the duty of a railroad commission, to determine matters of fact 
and consequently to say wliat hours arc unretusonably long and what conditions 
are detrimental and what wages are inadequate. 

Mr. Thompson. How many members has your commission? 

Rev. CHaba. There are tliree members of tlie commission. 

Mr, Thompson. What so far has the commission done with reference to tlieso 
questions? 

Rev. O’Hara. The commission has after organizing in June, 1913, first called 
some informal conferences to see whether the employers would not voluntarily 
agree to conditions and wages and hours which would be reasnable, and then 
not require legal raacliinery. After a iiumlier of conferences it was found 
nothing could be done in that way, and we began the holding of legal confer- 
ences. 

First, for the city of I’ortland we lield a conference on the mercantile business 
in Portland, and the manufacturing business In Portland, and office workHn 
Portland. And then, having these conferences and the rulings which came 
from them, we held a State-wide conference on all occupations throughout tlie 
State not already regulated. Now, the sum and substance of these rulings Is as 
follows; In the mercantile hu.siness in Portland the minimum wage was fixed 
at $9.25 a week for experienced adult women workers. The number of hours a 
week was 50 or 51, I am not sure— 50, I think. The women were prohibited to 
be employed In the mercantile business in Portland after 6 o’clock in the 
evening of any night of the week. Those are the rulings for the mercantile- 
establishments in Portland. Then, in the office establishments, all office help, 
the same minimum wage was fixe<l — $9.25 a week — and the hours practically 
were fixed at 50, but not determining any number of hours a day. Of course, 
they all come under the provisions of the State law of 10 hours a day. Then, 
in the manufacturing establishments of Portland a ruling was made that the 
minimum wage should be $8.64 a week — that is 16 cents an hour for a 54-hour 
week was the explanation of that figure— and tliat 54 hours be the maximum 
hours. And this was the case where the commission was enjoined, or sought 
to be enjoined, by a paper-box manufacturer from carrying this provision into 
effect. 

The case was taken to tlie courts, and the constitutionality of the law was 
upheld both in the lower court and In the Supreme Court of Oregon, and now 
the same case has been appealed to the United States Supreme Court, where 
It is pending. After these rulings were made a State-wide conference was 
called to coniider all occupations not already dealt with. And the provisions of 
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that State-wide conference — the recommendations which were finally adopted 
by the commission were that $8.25 a week should be tlie minimum in any occu- 
pation throughout the State for an experienced adult woman worker, an adult 
woman being one over 18. That not more than one year should be permitted 
in any occupation in the State of Oregon, in order that a woman should be 
qualified under what is meant by “experienced.” We were not discussing ap- 
prejiticeshlps in any trade term; we were discussing it for the purposes of this 
law, and we calle<i it experienced, that after a woman had one year’s experience 
in any occupailon whatever she was entitled to be considered experienced in 
the sense of this law, and get the minimum wage for an adult woman worker. 
Then, a further provision of the State-wide conference was that in no mercantile 
or manufacturing or laundry establishment in Oregon should a woman be em- 
ployed after 8.80 at night. These are substantially the rulings. Further, there 
is a ruling that an inexperienced woman, a normal worker, one who is not 
defective in any way, shall get at least a dollar a day in any occupation, and 
no woman may be in Oregon — no normal woman over 16 may be employed in 
Oregon at present for le.ss tlian a dollar a day for the number of hours tliat are 
permitted. And no apprentice can be employed for le.ss than a dollar. So 
tho.se are substantially the rulings that have been made. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have those rulings been in effect? 

Rev. O’Haua. They ha\e lavn in offect since la.st fall. Some of them went 
into effect in Noviunber and DecemlKU* and January, and 1 think the last one 
w(‘nt into effect about the 1st of February, and the first some time in November. 
It took us a certain length of time for the commission to make these rulings. 
The provisions of the law are that a conference representing the employers, 
employees, and members of the public has to be called, and the commission 
submits to this conference of nine members, three reprt^entlng each element — 
the commission submits que.stions concerning what are reasonable hours, what 
are wages sutficlent for d(*cent maintenance, and what are decent conditions. 
This conference recommends back to the commi.ssion, makes Its recommenda- 
tions to the commi.ssion. The commission, if it accepts the conditions, must 
give a month’s notice four times in the public pre.s.s, four succes.slve times in 
the public prt?ss, for the holding of a public hearing on these recommendatlon.s. 
And after the public hearing Is held the coramis.sion may or may not, in its 
judgmt'nt, make the rulings mamlatory. 

The conferences hav(‘ all recommended unanimously. All of the rulings of 
the commission up to date have come botli, in the first place, from a unanimous 
recomtnendation of employers, employ ee.s, and the public, on the conference; 
and, secondly, a unanimous decision of the commission. There has been no 
question at any time of division of opinion as to the .lustiee and rea.sonableness 
of these rulings. I may say that the law has liad the support of public senti- 
ment from the beginrdtig, being pas.sed by tlie legislature without reference to 
political parties, not being a i)olitical issue— unanimously passed by both houses 
of the legislature. And this was due, I tliink, in some degree, to the fact that 
the reason which was alleged by the eommittee that bad the framing of the 
law — was one which must make this legl.slation permanently popular — and that 
is that emphasis was not placed— indeed, the question was not raised — of the 
relation of morality — of sex morality to low wages at all. That question was 
never raised by our committee that had the putting up of this law, for two rea- 
sons: In the first [dace, tlie committee douhttnl whether the relation was very 
close; and, secondly, it knew that any siicli suggestion was an insult to the 
women workers of the State whom we tried to help, because we don’t believe 
that there is any large amount of immorality. That is just the important point. 
What we did find as tlie result of our Investigation was that the girls were 
living on two meals a day, and living under conditions that they should not be 
permitted to live in— tw() or tiiree rooming together in a dark, unlighted room. 
Some one else can tell you better^ — more about this — than I. But that Is the 
argument on which this legislation was passeii — that no woman worker in 
America should be compelled, after .she goes through a whole day’s work, to live 
on less than enough to maintain her under decent conditions. And that Is the 
argument which will maintain popularity forever, bwause it is essentially just 
and the American people feel that that is a reasonable and just regulation of 
business. 

So that the law has l)een popular and was supported by the commercial 
bodies as well as also by the labor unions. We were glad to report that we had 
the strongest recommendations both of the Central Labor Council of Portland 
and the State Federation, and also of the Commercial Club of Portland. And 
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we have no reason to believe that anyone, employer or employee, who has taken 
the bother of investigating either the law, its purposes, or its method of adminis- 
tration lias anything but support for it. Now, effects of the law, if I am not 
running 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; proceed. 

IVlr. Thompson, (lo ahead. 

Hev. O’Hara. In the first place, the prohibition of nigbt work in the city of 
I’ortland in the mercantile establishments meant that about 3,000 girls would 
imve an opportunity to have a Sunday to themselves, and it was an unmitigated 
good thing. It means that there is no employment of women In the mercantile 
establishments in Portland after 6 o’clock on any night of the year. Secondly, 
in regard to the limitation of hours, we had been working under a 10-hour 
law — a 10-hour law for the State. The States north and south of us are work- 
ing under eight-hour laws for women. Now, tlie commission might have been 
able to secure a more stringent regulation than a nine-hour law, but it was the 
general feeling of everyone connected with the legislation and the conferences 
that it was better to secure a favorable minmum wage; and, besides, the ques- 
tion of an eight-hour law (*onies before the people at this coming election, and 
the people of Oregon will have an opportunity to say whether they favor the 
eight-hour law for women I am speaking of. And the commission felt that 
since the law was Initiated it would be glad to leave that Important matter to 
the decision of the people of the State, instead of trying to secure such legisla- 
tion by c^uumisslon, which might result in beating down the wage. Now, it 
was confidently predicted there would be a great many women lose their posi- 
tions as a result of this legislation; and there are two things to be said; In the 
first place, the shortening of the hours has thrown a few women out of em- 
ployment, as it has done in every State, though with the nine-hour day — the 
54-hour week — in Oregon it naturally is not as stringent as the eight-hour day 
in California an<l 'Washington; but the fact that it prohibits the women from 
working as many hours as men work in factories beside them will naturally 
displace a few women. That has happened. There is one factor that I know 
of that had about 15 or 20 women working, who were displaced by men. It 
was, fortunately, as far as the humanity is concerned, a factory where women 
should not have to work anyhow, being of a nature that — noise and everything 
attached to it — W'as not \vliat one would consider desirable w'ork. There has 
been some tendency in certain places to use that and similar things as showing 
that the minimum w’age regidation has throw n w’omen out of employment. 

Now, our otlice has yet to hear from half a dozen wmmen in the State of 
Oregon who w'ere thrown out of employment by the minimum-wage regulation. 
We have only had three applications for permission to w’ork for less than the 
minimum on the part of experienc(Ml workers. There has been, os wm will refer 
to later on, laMiiaps, some disturbance among the learners. But as far as ex- 
perienced worlcers, and they are the only ones affected directly by the legis- 
lation, there have been only applications for three to wmrk for less. Now, there 
are seasons wiiich oceuro wiien the force in various large establishments is very 
much diminished; wiicre, for exaniple, a large concern will lay off a very large 
number of women at two seasons in the year; and they have attribut(^ this, 
of course, to the wage legislation. But the same thing happened last year, 
and it happeiKHl this year, and it will happiMi next year, because of the fiuctua- 
tlon of the business. But it is not due to any legislation. There are just as 
many women employe<l. We have the pay rolls and are in powder to get the 
pay rolls of all the establishments in Oregon employing women, and we had se- 
cured quite a number of pay rolls of last year, and w^e have them this year — 
a large number of establishments — there is not any evidence of any less women 
employed. Now, in a great many establishments there is no evidence of any 
less women employed now than there wms a year ago. Of course the business 
depression that is on at the present might naturally explain a smaller force 
that is to be found in certain occupations. That is all to be said, I think, in 
reference to the results of the rulings of the commission. 

There are certain other results. One is to stimulate the movement for trade 
schools — continuation schools. The commission has taken up with the larger 
stores the question of establishing the continuation schools in salesmanship, 
and we made a special inquiry this summer Into the work of Mrs. Prince’s 
school, in Boston, and are recommending to the local school board informally, 
not having It in our power to formally recommend it, that such Instruction be 
given, given at a time during the w^eek, not at night school, but day work; 

giving time wl^re they may go and learn to be more efficient. And the Idea Is 
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very well considered by the local large stores, and the question is up to the 
local school board. There are a great many problems that have come before the 
commission in the course of Its two years’ work, but I do not know whether you 

''^Co^nmLsToner Lennon. Before leaving the subject I wish you would inform 
us ns to the change in wage because of the action of this commission in any 
specitic case, and also of the powers you have to reopen a tinding. Suppose 
you had made a tinding, what powers have you to reot)en it ; 

Rev. O’Hara. In reference to the first, it may be said there lias been a very 
notable increase in wages among business girls in mercantile eslablishmeiits 
in l*ortland. Where $30 and $35 was the common wage among these girls, those 
wlio have had a j’ear’s experience are now getting $10 as a minimum. The same 
is true in the mercantile establishments. There has been a very consldei’ablo 
increase. The rulings of the Oregon commsision were very moderate ; and just 
because of the thing you suggested secondly, that the commission is able to 
reopen these things at any time as a practical question, with these rulings both 
employees as well as einployers felt that tlie purpose of the law would be 
better reached by having moderat(‘ rulings to begin with, and the rulings of 
.$9.20 and $8.04 are considered to be very moilerate. 

In other States whicli have a<lopted tlie same law — in fact, the exact law we 
drew uii — have made considerably more stringent regulations and 75 cents a 
week more in its minima throughout. So tlie rulings wore moderate, with the 
understanding that the commission, as a continuing commission, could reopen 
these matters at any time. I will say, thougli, that there are certain occupa- 
tions which have not yet been affected by tlie wage rulings. The wage rulings 
so far made atTect only time payment. The question of piece-rate payment was 
such a complicated one that the commission is just now calling a conference to 
consider it and first settle the time-rate payments and get that mutter cleared 
up and to take one thing at a time. And so the question of piece rate has not 
been affected, although the standard has lieen set and there may be some 
question as to whether the standard could lie enforced, but the commission is 
about to open— call a conference to discuss that question. 

There are other questions. There is om* other question that might be opened, 
and that is the short week in the laundries. There is a question that is just 
now being discussed. Our seiTetary has just compiled a reiiort of the laundries 
of Portland, and wo are calling a conference shortly to consider that question 
of wages in the laundries. Whereas the hourly rate may be very satisfactory, 
the weekly rate is very bad, because 75 per cent of the girls are not working 
full weeks. They are working from 40 to 48 hours out of 54, and only a small 
number of them will work a full week; consequently, if paid by the hour, the 
pay check at the end of the week is not the minimum. But we have arranged 
our minima; they are all rates, not amounts. (Consequently that matter is still 
to come up; and I would say that at the prescait time the laundries have not 
been notably affected by our ruling, owing to that fact. And that is the reason 
the special conference is being called, 1 think. There may have been a few 
girls — a score of girks — wdio.se wages have been raised by tlie presmit regulation. 

(Commissioner Garretson. The wuige is satisfactory, but the earnings are not? 

Rev. O’Hara. The wage rate is satisfactory, but the length of the w'eek is a 
short w’eek. What can be done is still in the future. 

Mr. Thompson. In determining the amount of tlie minimum w'age, it appar- 
ently varies, of course. In the different lines of w'ork. (Jenerally. what did the 
conference and the commission take into consideration in arriving at tlie figures 
named? 

Rev. O’Hara. It took into consideration the cost of room and boanl and 
clothes. Those w'ere the large items, and it was figured that $25 a month was 
required for decent room and board in Portland, and that figure — around that 
amount ; perhaps $22.50 Instead of $25— that wmild scarcely include the noon- 
day meal; that is, for very large numbers. A small number could get room 
and board for less than that, but not very much less at the time these rulings 
w^ere made. Then there was diversity of opinion as to the matter of women’s 
dress, as might be expected ; but a compromise or practical view was adopted, 
which brought the figure up to Its present sum. 

The matter of vacation and dental fees and medical fees and reading and 
recreatllon and all those things were discussed, but it would be hardly true to 
say that they were taken practically into account, because they were subjects 
that gave such a varied opportunity for opinion, and if each of them was added 
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It would have sent the minimum very much higher than was felt would be prac- 
ticable to start with. It was a matter of practical judgment, and I think every- 
one concerned felt that that was the best way to start. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the variation of the figures of the minimum wage 
for the different industries, did that arise from a different view of these main 
items? 

Rev. O’Hara. Yes, sir; the matter of clothes. 

Mr. Thompson. Or the industry itself? 

Rev. O’Hara. The matter of clothing. For example, between mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments in Portland the difference between $9.25 and $8.64 
a week, it was supposed by the confenmci* that tiie girls who had to meet the 
public as saleswomen or as office girls would have to dress more expensively, 
at least have more laundry and that sort of thing, than the girls working in fac- 
tories. That was the supposition of tlu' conference in making this difference. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tlnn-e anything further. Father, you would like to say with 
reference to this industrial welfare commission? 

Rev. O’Hara. Perhaps I would .say that one of the causes of uneasine.ss 
among women workers has bwn the .secrecy of the wage scale — the fact that 
women working side by side don’t know what each other are getting — and con- 
sequently there has been no .standard of women’s wage.s — absolutely no stand- 
ard of women’s wages, except what they could be gotten for. That is, it was 
not even the law of supply and demand, becau.se there was a great factor of 
ignoran(*o — ignorance of what their work was worth on the part of the em- 
ployees that made it even wor.se for thiun than the law of .supply and demand if 
that had been allowed to operate directly, and I feel i>ersomilly that there is 
one of the greatest evils comuH-ted with the employment of women; that Is, the 
lack of a standard — the lack of publicity as to w'hat women were getting. I be- 
lieve if the public knew generally what women were getting in many of the 
industries, that they would demand better conditions for them. All of these 
things others may discuss better than I. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you given any consideration lo the question of unmn- 
ployment? 

Commissioner CARKi-yrsoN. Let me ask one question before we leave this sub- 
ject. 

Chairman Wai>sh. All right, Commi.ssioner Garretson. 

Commissioner GAimETsoN. Has there been any instances where women were 
disciplined or discharge<l for testimony given before the cominission as to viola- 
tions of the law or undesirability of comlltions under which they worked? 

Rev. O’Hara. No, sir; because tlie commission made careful inve.stlgation and 
Inquiry as to how the employers would treat tlieir employees befoi*e getting them 
to testify, and it was Impossible to get women to testify from certain industries; 
that is, from certain occupations. There w'ere certain stores, for example, 
where it was impossible to get the wmmen to testify from. 

Coimnlssloner Garretson. They were convinced they would lose their jobs? 

Rev. O’Hara. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner GARRErsoN. Your experience is the same in that as similar com- 
missions in other States? 

Rev. O’Hara. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Cliairman. 

Commissioner Commons. I wouhl just like to ask a (luestion about the pro.se- 
cutioiis under this law and the penaltii's. How are those carrieii on? 

Rev. O’Hara, The prosecutions under the law are taken care of by the State 
labor commissioner, who has the enforcement of all labor legislation, although 
tlie commission has also authority to do it. The State labor commissioner has 
the machinery to do it and has pro.secuted under this law, and I think that every 
provision of the rulings tliere have been prosecutions that have occurred and 
Ant'S Inflicted and wages given under every provision of the law. No prosecu- 
tions were undertaken until after the Supreme Court of Oregon upheld the law. 
It was felt It would be unwise to start prosecutions until that had been done. 
In reference to — what was the questitm you asked me? 

Commissioner Commons. Is it the prosecuting attorney or the district attorney 
that prosecutes, or can the commissioner employ his own counsel and prosecute? 

Rev. O’Hara. The State labor commLs.sloner — the commission has to employ 
the district attorney or attorney general’s office, and the State labor commis- 
sioner has, I presume, to employ — I am not fully familiar with the machinery of 
his office, but he is able to bring thqse prosecutions. 
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Commissioner Commons. Does he employ his own counsel if he can not get the 
district attorney to act? 

llev. O’Hara. There has been no question like that that has arisen. It is the 
duty of the labor commissioner to enforce the labor laws of the State, and all the 
cases have been prosecuted by him without any question. 

Commmissloner Commons. Do you know about any diihculty of getting evi- 
dence of violations of the law? Has that question come to your attention at all 
In any way, as to whether women and girls 

llev. C’Haua. I could not cite any si>ecific case of tliat, although I have 
heard — well, I know of cases like this, wla^re complaints would be telephoned In 
to us by telephone or sent in with annonymous signatures, or no signatures, or 
where the name would be given, and we would be told we must not use their 
name, and of course that Is quite common. That has happened in a number of 
cases. That, I think, is what you refer to. 

Commissioner Commons. In such cases, of courM^ 

Rev. O’Hara. We can’t go ahead. 

Commissioner Commons. You can't get evidence? 

Rev. O’Hara. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You get a number of such letters, do you? 

Rev. O'Hara. Yes, sir. I should say there are from week to wcvk, there Is a 
call of that sort — no great amount of them, but still we have them. 

Commissioner Commons. How about the promptness of prosecution of the 
cases? Is there prompt action, or is there delay In getting dtxrislons, getting 
action? 

U('v. O’Hara. No, sir; I think the inattor has been done very promptly, very 
satisfactory by the labor commissioner. He has taken and handled the matter 
very well. 

(Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Wash. You may procccnl now, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Along this same line. Father, I would like to ask you one 
question, vvhetlier in determining the wages the conference simply took into con- 
sideration the needs of the single individual, or whetlier they took into consider- 
ation — considered the individual as part of the family, or as one supporting 
others ? 

lUv, O’Hara. The conference had only one question put to them in reference 
to wjjpt's, and that is, Wliat sum is necessary in Portland in this occupation to 
maintain a self-supporting woman in decent hut frugal livelihood. The state 
of the business and tlie question of whetlier the woman was living at home or 
adrift don’t enter at all Into this question. The commission took no cognizance 
of those questions. 

Mr. Thompson. Nor whether she is called upon to support others? 

Rev. O’Hara. No, sir ; not in tixing the minimum, because it is fixing It for a 
whole occupation. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the question of unemployment, have you givim 
that some thought and consideration? 

Rev. O’Hara. Yes, sir ; during the pa^t two months. Two months ago I was 
asked by the American Association for I^alior Legislation to organize m Oregon 
an Oregon section of the American Associjition on Unemployment, and w'e have 
organized such a committee, which has been making an investigation during the 
past two months. Tlie American Association has sent on an investigator, w’ho 
lias spent the last two months in Oregon, and has wTitten up a report, which 
is now ready for the press, and the report has shown a number of things In 
regard to unemployment in Oregon. In the first place, it has sliown where a 
large amount of the unemployment comes from — that it is a question of sea- 
sonal unemployment ; that there are some S0,(HK) men employed in Oregon in the 
summer, against — In all occupations except agriculture — against 23,000 In the 
winter. There are 7,000 who are left idle in the winter, due to the seasonality 
of occupations. Of these about one-half are employed in the lumber and timber 
Industry. About 16, 000—15, 000 at the highest period in September and about 
11.000 in the winter. So that leaves about 5, (KM) men whom the lumber and 
timber industry employs in the summer and does not employ in the winter. 

Our investigation has gone further Into the various trades, and has got some 
information which I haven’t at hand just now, but indicates what are the 
months of highest and lowest employment in the various trades. Now, the 
purpose of our investigation was, flnst, to determine that fact — the fact that 
there is seasonality of employment. It is not a question of overpopulation, but 
it is a question of having a limited number of industries and the industries em- 
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ploying men, particularly at one season; and the work which the Ainerkan As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation has outlined was to make an inquiry into what 
could be done to remedy that situation: First, by shifting public employment 
and, second, by stimulating new occupations. And in reference to these matters 
we have been in communication with all the cities and counties of the State of 
Oregon and have received varying answers showing that in some places it woiild 
be possible to do the road work during the slack season; that the stonework 
especially could be done. There are certain irrigation projects that could be done. 
There Is obviously a large amount of building which is done every winter— 
here in the valley especially. 

Many of our public schools buildings have been constructed right through 
the winter, and that, with some thought on the part of the public authorities, 
it would be possible at least to shift the work so that the public employment 
would not come on at the time the private employment is at its highest. 
Whether it could be shifted clear to the period of worst unemployment is a 
practical question for engineers and others to stdtie, but there is a large amount 
of public work that could be done at times when the private employment is not 
at its highest, and that is the iirst recommendation of our committee to the 
public authorities of Oregon— that they look into the matter of shifting their 
work. Secondly, there is work which could be taken up that is specially suited 
to the winter season, and that is land clearing. There is a vast amount of 
logged-otf land in Oregon which, if it were cleared, would be suitable for agri- 
culture, but which, owing to many reasons, is not being cleared, with the 
result W'e are lacking in agricultural population, and it w^ould be good economy 
to put people to \vork at clearing that land. Now, it will cost a good deal of 
money to clear land, to clear this logged-off land, and land is being hold at a 
very high value — too high for farming purposes in many cases. 

But there are two things to be done. One would be to interest the private 
o^ner — the owner of tliose in employing men during tlie winter and cietiring 
off the land. That, doubtless, will be done; that is being done. Thej-e are 
plenty of private owiua-s wl)o are doing it. But, secondly, tliat metliod will 
probably not work until the experiment has been carried on on a fairly largo 
scale, and there is no obvious reason why the county could not undertake to 
carry on some of this land-clearing operations during the winter and not lose 
any money at all; make It a straight business transaction and give employ- 
ment to men during the winter in clearing land. There are many details of 
this to work out by both the owners of land and the public otTicers. But clearly 
there is opportunity here for giving work— for creating an industry tliat will 
really be economic and won’t be charity in the least ; that it will he socially use- 
ful and at the same time pay its way. Now’, there are many other things besides 
land clearing. I mentioned rockw’ork and drainage. Tliere are large parts 
of the valley that need drainage— tiling— and this wwk can he done in the 
winter. Then, a brief statement of wliat can be done in tliat line: Our furtlier 
investigations have taken us into the field of employment agencies and the ques- 
tion of paying wages by cash instead of paying by check, which can only be 
cashed in the saloons. 

And the question of unemployment insurance, and the question of part-time 
schools, the idea being to have the schooKs conduct classes— trade schools es- 
pecially during the bad winter montlis, and ha\e tlie boys under 21 go to school, 
instead of being competing with their elders at that time. This arrangement, of 
course, as everyone knows, is tlie arrangement in Chicago; and, as I learned 
from the school authorities there, is very successful and takes out of com- 
petition at that particular season of the year, when employment is very dull, 
boys who ought to be going to school and learning something to improve them- 
selves at their trade. 

In the matter of paying checks by cash, the.se are recommendations wdiich our 
committee Is making to public olficials especially, to aid which it hopes to have 
organized this afternoon, or to start to organize this afternoon, later on in the 
afternoon, an ofilcial committee. We are asking the State officials and the 
county of Multnomah and the city of Portland officials to meet this afternoon 
and organize an ofticial committee to do these things : First, to see that public 
work will be shifted as far as possible; second, to see what the State can do 
in providing public work, economic public work during the winter; and, thirdly, 
to see what the city can do in regard to getting a much more effective employ- 
ment agency. Our idea is not that the city employment agency is the Ideal, but 
that until the legislature meets the only practicable thing to do is to develop 
the efficiency the Portland Free Employment Agency. 
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Now, these are a few of tlie features of the report whieh will be made by our 
committee. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the question of the employment u;;encles, 
have you looked over the tentative suggestions to be incorporated into a bill, 
which the commission has? 

Rev. O’Haba. I have just looked over them. I am not in a position to express 
any opinioit on them further than to say that the general ideas are undoubtedly 
the ones on whicli progress will have to be made. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any idea with reference to that problem, as to 
whetlier a Federal employment bureau with agencies throughout the United 
States would be a good thing or not? 

Rev. O’ilARA. I think it would be undoubtedly a good thing, l)ecause some- 
times when employment is at its height in one section of the United States 
It is very low In another, and an efliclent Federal bureau would be able to get 
the Information to the workers. I think that Is true. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any other thing you would like to suggest to tlie 
commission in regard to the industrial problem, particularly things construc- 
tive that might come within the scope of llie commissl<m’s work? 

Rev. OTIaiu. There is one other prohlem that I haven’t much information 
concerning outside of these two llmvs of constructive work except us to a tliird, 
which is not directly industrial, and tluit is the liousing question. And I be- 
lieve that that is the source of a great <leal of the imlustrial unrest, it is the 
fact that the industrial population is not properly housed, and I believe that 
wliat is needed for tliem Is good bousing legislation that will especially provide 
for the distribution of the iiidiislrial population away from tlie center and not 
crowd them and hive them In unsanitary and unsatisfactory dwellings and 
tenements and unliglited rooms, q'hat is another feature of this matter, but 
apart from, that is not directly industrial, but it has a very large bearing, in my 
mind, on the industrial matter. 

There is one thing that I would like to call your attention to in regard to tiie 
law, the industrial cominkssion law in Oregon, and that is that appeal from the 
rulings of the commission in malters of fact is dcniiMl. There is no appeal to 
the courts from the rulings of the oomml'^sion In malters of fact. * 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat has been uplield in this State? 

Rev. O’Hara. That has been upheld by the supreme court. 

Ooimmssioner O \rretson, Only on questions of law. 

Rev. O Hara. Only on questions of law, and that prevents endless litigation 
keeping these things tied up in the courts. 

Chairman Walmi. Any otlicr questions? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. ^Ir. Garretson. _ 

Commissioner Garretson. Has it heen alleged, or has there been increase In 
tlie prices by laundries, it being allegiHl that it was made necessary by added 
costs of operation gro^^lng out of tlie application of tliis law. 

Rev. O’Hara. Wliat I have observed is that tills law has not as yet affected 
the laundries to any notable extent. Tlie laundries would come under that 
ruling wlilch says that .$8.25 a week is the minimum, but $8,25 a week for a 
54-liour week, but when tliey only work them 4(5 hours or 48 hours, they are 
only paving tliem ,$6 or $7 as a minimum, and consequently there is a very 
small proportion of the laundry industry that has as yet heen affected by the 
rulings. 

Commissioner Garretson. But, do you know if tlH\v have raised tlie prices? 

Rev. O’Hara. I am not informed on that subject. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is not always necessary, is it, to \v<\yv a reason 
in those things If you have a good excuse? 

Rev, O’Hara. No. That has been shown in more cases than one, because 
many things have been attributed to the law which on investigation are not 
due to it at alL 

Commissioner Garretson. One other matter. You touched on employment 
agencies. Was there not a hearing held here the other day in regard to the 
granting of a license to an employment agency, or the withholding the license, 
which brought out certain facts with regard to the methods which were fol- 
lowed? Have you any knowledge of that hearing? 

Rev. O’Hara. No; I have not, except through the papers. I saw the fact 
reported — as reported in the public press, I have knowledge of a hearing of 
the employment agencies themselves before our committee on unemployment 
where those charges were eery emphatically denied. 
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(Commissioner Galirkthon. Yon tlon’t know, tlien, whether those statements 
were made under oath before the city council, as to offers that were made by 
employment agencies to employers who would expedlate the movement of men? 

Rev. (J’Hara. I don’t know whether they were made under oath. I presume 
tliey were, if It was any testimony that was taken. 

Commissioner Garbktson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? That is all. Call your next 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wood. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. C. E. S. WOOD. 

Mr, Thompson. Sit down, Mr. Wood. Give us your name, please. 

Mr. Wood. C. E. S. Wood. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address? 

Mr. Wood. You want my full name? Those are my initials. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes — I mean your business address. 

Mr. Wood. 616 Spaulding Building. 

Mr. Thompson. And your profession, Mr. W(mm1? 

]\Ir. Wood. Lawyer. 

Mr. Thompson, How long have been located in Portland? 

Mr. Wood. Before going any further, Mr. Tliompson, I would like to correct 
an error. I have been summoned here as counsel for the labor unions. Now, 
so far as I know there is no such attorney in town. They have occasionally 
come to me individually, individual unions and individual members of the 
unions, in their legal dillicnltles. And I have appeared in a number of their 
cases, but I have no permanent legal relation with tlie unions as attorney and 
client. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. 

]\Ir. Wood. There are .some things that T probably would say here to-day that 
the unions would not agree to at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wood, how long have you hecm practicing law in this 
vicinity? 

1\If. W’ooi). Tliirty years. 

Mr. Thompson. Thirty years; and you are pretty well acquainted, conse- 
quently, with th(‘ industrial conditions h(*re? 

Mr. W(X)D. Well, witli the general aspect. T would not say with all tlio details 
from time to time. 

!Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, dot's InduBtriul unrest exist here — by that 
I mean the unrest because of tlie relations between llie employer and the 
eini)l()yee pa rt icnl arly ? 

Mr. Wood. Does it exist here particularly? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

!Mr. Wood. No, sir; not in my opinion. There are not enough people need 
to live here yet; we are not crowded enough to have a really crucial and vital 
unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say of the unrest that exists as to its kind 
and degree, and what in your opinion are the contributing causes to it? 

Mr. Wood. I tliink that the unrest is due to ignorance, as I may say all evil 
is due to Ignorance. I do not think that tlie employer and tlie employee under- 
stand each other. I think, for example, on the employer’s side they are per- 
fectly sincere in their Ideas that in battling for the ojien shop tliey are battling 
for the individual liberty of a man to sell his labor as and wliere he pleases. 
According to my view tliey fail to see that all tliey are battling for is the right 
for themselves to get the benefit of a relentless competition; that everybody that 
Is born has to live, and everybody that is born becomes a competitor with every 
other body in the labor market. 

And wlien these gentlemen contend for the God-given right of the individual 
to sell his labor as he pleases, tliougli they are sincere in it, in my opinion, they 
are simply providing one more monopolistic privilege tliat they will get the 
benefit of the wolfish competition amongst labor and live. Now, that is one 
thing that tlie employers don’t understand. 

The employee, on the otlier hand, and the labor unions do not seem to me to 
understand that tliey themselves are an evil, only justifleii from the fact that 
they are battling a greater evil ; that they are an evil, In my opinion, because 
they Invade the liberty of the peaceable Individual in his peaceful activities. 
Tliey dictate how many hours he shall labor, what wages he shall get, and what 
amount of Iq^^or lie shall perform ; how many apprentices shall learn the trade, 
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and Invade the province of the employer, tell him what he must do, all of 
which invasions of personal liberty are, to my mind, theoretically wrong. 
But as long as the greater evil of the monopolies of the capitalistic class exist 
the labor union Is a life preserver and may necessarily be self-preservation with 
all its evils. 

Now, turn to the other side. The capitalistic employer again with perfect 
sincerity says, “ Why, we can’t submit to having the labor unions become a 
labor trust, a labor monopoly, and sell labor at their own terms.” But they 
are none of them able to see that labor must form that trust, which I think 
Is theoretically bad, and as long as the capital and the employer has the 
greater and more vital trust of tlie control of the land, the source of produc- 
tion, tlie control of money, the blood of commerce, and the control of the taxing 
power, which taxes by force money out of tlie pockets of the laborer. These 
are the greater monopolies, and with all due deference to this commission I 
do not think this or any other commission Is doing anything but palliative work, 
and closing over the sores until they get down to the root of what makes those, 
what are the monopolies and privileges that make the conflict between labor 
and the employer. [Apiilause.l 

Chairman Walsh. With all due respect to the enihuslam of the audience I 
must ask you, if you please, not to repeat that. I know it is human nature 
to do that, when a proposition tliat is popular is put in a well-phrased manner ; 
but kindly assist us, because it makes for disorder, as we have discovered in 
other places. I know you will. Proceed. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wood, looking at the proposition of palliatives which, 
apparently, is your opinion of what may be done, what constructives or pallia- 
tives will you suggest to this commission that it might recommend to Congress, 
or to the various States, or to the public at large, that would help in the evolu- 
tion of the industrial problem, that is to say, between the employer and 
employee. 

Ml’. Wood. Well. I am afraid I can not put forw'ard anything, for the reason 
I am so grounded in the belief that the palliatives simply delay the time of 
fuller understanding, divert the attention to superficial things, and really pre- 
vent an understanding of the real subject. 

For example, It is to me like this: That here is a hose filled with water, 
under pressure from the head at the back, w^hlch has been bursting for ever 
since lle^ history of man in some si>ot or other, and we run to that particular 
six>t and try to plug it up, but we never try to get back to the source and cut 
otf the head. It seems to me that all these palliatives are but incidental, you 
can not change the economic force of gravity a bit more than you can change 
tlie physical force of gravity. 

For example, you start an eight-hour law. Mind you, I have bc^m battling 
for these eight-hour laws, and I liave joined these forces advocating palliatives, 
because it was an expedient for the moment. But now you are asking me for 
my views as to what ouglit to be done. You take the eight-hour law ; that is, a 
law cutting down the hours of labor and preserving the price of the longer 
day, the 10-hour. And that price was established in this open Cutthroat market 
of lal)or competition. And it was in competition of trade also between each man- 
ufacturer or storekeeper with his neighbor. So that that price was the result of 
economic gravity. If you make the labor two hours le.ss tliaii inevitable. If the 
employer was paying all that the competition i)ermiited him to pay and he does 
not get by two hours as much labor out of it, you have only shifted the economic 
burden to somebody to pay, and that is the consumer. That is all very well 
as long as tlie consumer can pay. But the higher price of consumption will 
diminish the demand. And so it goes. There Is no economic freedom anywhere. 

Mind you, I don’t believe even in eight hours a day. I am like Stelnmetz, of 
Cornell, when he said that nobody ought to work in drudgery in uncongenial 
labor more than four hours a day. I do not think that if I itibor as an artist 
for 15 hours a day — I do not call that labor. That is self-exi>resslon. So many 
a mechanic has the same form of self-expression In his art, in his science. But 
uo man ever w'anted to go down in a mine for self-expression, I think four 
hours a day Is enough. 

Chairman Walsh. We have aske<l a number of people for constructive sug- 
gestions as to the present system of Industry. Now, Inasmuch as you have 
stated very forcefully that you do not believe much lu palliatives, I wish you 
would just proceed and state to the commission what you consider the funda- 
mental maladjustment of the economic situation. 
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Mr. Wood. I would be very glad to, as far as my opinion is worth anything. 

Chairman Walsh. We would be glad to have your opinion. 

Mr. Wood. Take Father O’Hara’s statement about clearing the logs off the 
land. Before you can go In and clear it, by the State or county, you have got 
to buy it from the man that has already taken God’s usufruct off of it, you 
have got to pay him for his title before you can get the right to go In and clear 
the logs off the land. It Is laying there naked, useless, and unemployed. 

Now, he will hold that title, as you know perfectly well, by the same feudal 
title that land was held years ago \inder the feudal barons of Europe. He is 
holding it by a tit’e which w’ould allow him to call the sheriff and put you or me 
off this stumpy land, this loggy land, put us off as trespassers. He is holding 
it by title, the logic of which Is that if his title should be placed in my hands 
for the whole earth I could tell all the rest of you to get off the earth. And you 
would either have to go to the sea and live off salt water and fish or commit 
suicide. 

Now, there Is something to begin with. This old antiquated feudal paper 
title to that land by the monarch or the .successor, the Congress of the United 
States, hands out lands that neither of them ever saw, indifferent as to 
W’hether it is ever to be put to a beneficial use. 

I We have that in the placer mines, the title depending on you. If you did not 
use your placer and keep it up, you lost title to it. And the strain of that runs 
through the mining laws to-day here on the Pacific coast. We don’t hold water 
by any such foolish title. No title on earth can theoretically give you use to 
water, give you right to water on the Pacific coast, except as you apply it to a 
beneficial use and only so far as you apply it to that use; and when you cease 
to apply It to th;it us it is then open and public water and the next man that will 
come along and put it to a beneficial use. And I think that should be tlie law 
for land. That is one thing. 

) I think that the next thing Is that there should be freedom in banking. The 
panic of 1907 gave us a lesson which has betm followed to a certain extent in 
the present currency bill. But neither of them touch the real theory of what 
banking should be as laid down by Proudhon in his book, translated originally 
by Dana, of the New York Sun, or hy Creedon, the author of Mutual Banking, 
which In substance is this: Tliat any body of men may form themselves into a 
banking establishment and issue their note's upon as.sets furnished with security, 
and that the interchange of exchange is to be a mutual understanding and n pre- 
mium arranged among themselves ont of necessity. And that would reduce 
money, the price of money, to the mere cost of doing the banking business, as It 
would in the grocery business. It is estimated hy Green that 1 per cent per 
annum would he the use of money. There Is another suggestion along the road 
of one of the most important needs of society and one of the most important 
ingredients between capital and labor which goes to make up wealth, the use 
of money. 

Then I would suggest, which is already becoming to bo a little better under- 
stood under the present administration, that no government with the force of 
its marshals and its .sheriffs behind it has a right to take money out of the 
pockets of the consumer in taxes except for the absolute need of the general 
public use; not to give it in charity, not to give it in beautifying, not, certainly, 
to give it in bonuses and in tariffs. That tax .should be regarded in the sense of 
a moral theft from the consumer and should be taken as lightly as possible. 

In the early days we did not have property here; 40 years ago because the 
land was open, and the few people that dribbled in here found an easy place for 
home. You could not put the thumbscrew on them ; you could not put any 
pressure upon it. But here i.s Oregon to-day, with its 33,000,000 acres east 
of the mountains alone — one-foiirth of the timber of the United States — and 
you can not go and get an acre of timber. It has all been forcibly taken, tied iip 
with those paper titles. You can not In all those millions of acres go and locate 
a friend of yours on a single homestead that is ready and willing to support the 
family without drainage, irrigation, or the expenditure of capital. 

I do not believe that you can find a homestead in Oregon which without fur- 
ther expenditure of capital, drainage, and irrigation — something of that kind — 
that stands ready and fertile to support the family. Everything that is desirable 
has been taken up on speculative forestalling. Not an acre of that land. I have 
got some of that land myself. I am a forestaller speculator. I have ^t some 
eastern land out in eastern Oregon. But what would be the use of my stepping 
down and m^it and saying that I would not hold it. Instead of being a mere 
change of name some man will step in, and, Instead of Wood holding it, Jones 
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would hold It. There would be no change in the legal institution by which it is 
hold. So take these vast holding.^ of our timber, ns I said, they are being held 
speculatively by people who are putting them to no use at the present time. 

Take the iron. All the iron in the United States is held by James J. Hill and 
his associates in the United States Steel Corporation. They are not using them, 
not using a tithe of them ; but they can bar everybody else from using them. 

Take the 120 square miles of anthracite coal in the United States, all there 
is In the world, owned by four railroads. They are not even scratching it, 
small as it is. I5ut they can keep everybody else off by this paper title. There, 

I think, Is your source of poverty and your unemployed. 

Chairman Walsh, What would you suggest as to the change that should he 
made in the law with reference to land titles? 

Mr. Wood. As an anarchist — I am an anarchist myself. [Applause.] 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly do not indulge in applause. If I must explain it 
furtlier, sometime.s very unfair things are said t() uhlch some people will ap- 
plaud, and I am sure you want to help us, in order not to have disorder. This 
gentleman is expressing his views very well and forcibly, and if you will 
kindly try and control yourselves you will help us out. 

Mr. Wood. With the commission’s permission, I would like to say these 
gfuitlemen here sitting are here on a gnmt public duty, strangers amongst us, 
and I do not think any expre.ssion of opinion ought to be given on either siile 
by the audience. I hope that you will not any more. 

"chairman Walsh. Tliank you. Now, go into it fully. 

i\Ir. Wood. Why, I would think — allow iikl as I lune said, that in that regard 
I would like to say this, and I say it with respect, but I think the most ignorant 
people I know are the business element, in the sense that I consider it ignorant. 
They are very able in the succe.ss for the acquisition of wealth. But that is 
Iheir specialty. Beyond that they don’t know, and I consider it ignorance when 
you do not know the struggle of life that is going on around, you do not know 
the problem of the future that is staring you in the face. I think the most 
ignorant man of his generation was perhaps Charles I of England; then Louis 
XVI. They lost their heads. 

Now, what I mean by this ignorance is, you will ask the best business men, 
the biggest of them, and the bankers, what is socialism, and they say that is a 
cranky notion of dividing up ev(u\vthing every so often and letting the unfit 
profit hy the fit — and, of course, I am not going Into what socialism is here; I 
am telling you that is my judgment of my own friends, as much as they know 
about it. You ask what is anarchism. It is throwing bombs and killing crowned 
beads. That is about as much as they know about that. 

Now, my view of anarchism is that it is the ideal which we have conceived, 
toward which we will approach when instead of forcible cooperiUion of society 
we will arrive at such a conception of sclf-intc'rest that we will cooperate 
peaceably and voluntarily without the force of government at our back. 
Every board of trade, every club is au anarcldstlc association. And when the 
mer(>banls of Chicago got together and watered their streets by combination it 
was an anarchistic association, and so on. 

Now, then, my view would be to make the title to land not the Henry George 
theory, though I am working with tlie single taxer, I get into every wagon 
that is going my way, I think, but wlien you ask me for my idea, my theory, it 
is not the single Henry George theory, though be said that he left them the husk 
and the State look the kernel. My idea woidd be to have land held exactly a.s 
water is held, as' I said these placer mines used to be In 1840. Make it deter- 
minative on the use, the beneficial use and occupation of the land. lA^t a man 
have his ownership in himself, but not an ownership in the land. That If he 
voluntarily abandons it, no matter wliat the improvements are, and he volun- 
tarily abandons them, he abandons them to the person that will make the best 
use of them, and that this use must always, as in the case of water, be divided 
and created into superior and inferior uses. You can’t have water out here— 
there is only just so much water— you can not have it for irrigation when a 
city is starving for water and has nothing to drink; you can not have it for 
mining when they need it for raising crops for food. And so it goes. There 
is a superior and an inferior use. 

So there would be in land, and broadly speaking, I would make title to land 
depend oi^ust so much as the man or men could beneficially put to use. For 
example, TOke those anthracite coal miners. They ought to be allowed within 
a demarcation that could be given for their reasonable beneficial use for a 
certain term and beyond tha^ extend it again and extend it again as they usetl 
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it, leaving all outside to be taken up by miners themselves that would go in and 
mine it if it was free. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr, Wood, have you tried your hand at drafting a 
bill along those lines? 

Mr. Wood, No, sir. It Is absolutely useless to try to put a bill through until 
It Is backed tip by public sentiment. Neither this State nor the United States 
would accept my views. 

Commissioner Commons. I do not see how we could know except we could 
have a bill which would .show us how it would work in practice. If you could 
draw up a bill that could be 

Mr. Wood. I could draw a bill. 

Commissioner Commons. Which w'ould be definite, which would define the 
procedure, work it out, your superior use and your beneficial use, and so on. 
Define it so we could understand it, and then it might receive some considera- 
tion ; but in its present form I do not see how it helps. 

Mr. Wood, I can dictate a bill right into the record here. Land shall only 
be held by the person making actual beneficial use of it, only so much as is 
needed for his purpose ; and the superior use shall always control the inferior 
use. There is your bill. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, would you have the commission investigate 
and ascertain these uses and make findings like the welfare commission does, 
or would you, simply leave it to the courts to determine? 

Mr. Wood. The courts luive already made it. 

Commissioner Commons. How could they in a piirticular piece of land unless 
they go out and investigate? 

Mr. Wood. They have not made in regard to land ; they have in regard to water. 

Chairman Walsh. Make a suggestion, If I may interrupt you 

Commissioner Commons. That is what I wanted to know. 

Chairman Walsh. As to what would he a definite superior and an inferior 
u.se. 

Mr. Wood. Weil 

Chairman Wal.sh. That is, define it in law, in an adminl.strative way, so that 
we could put such a suggestion in force. 

Mr. Wood, Well, I would .say that city u^^e for homes, for a home is superior, 
for an aggregation of homes the city was superior to them; for agriculture, 
raising of food was .superior to grazing, if it were capable of both uses, if the 
land was capable of the two uses. You must remember a great deal of land is 
not capable of but one use. Grazing land only can be put to that use. Mining 
land is, as a rule, only capable of that use. It would settle itself. You do not 
have to strike out this way. You can take the Henry George doctrine, where 
he says he leaves you all your machinery, leaves your machinery, and he 
simply 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons Is’trylng to put your idea into form. Sup- 
pose a .serious attempt w'ns to be made by the Government to do this. Now, you 
have dictated what you say a law would be. Of course that would go if it was 
in a fundamental law. Now, then, how would you then get down to the actual 
operation of the question of superior and inferior use? That is, would those not 
be questions of fact in many Instances, In a multiplicity of instances? How 
would you do that? Would you allow courts to declare it? Would you have a 
board declare It, or would you attempt to do it by the use of the lawmaking 
power ? 

Mr. Wood. I don’t think those details are material ; but to answer your ques- 
tion, I think I would do it by a commission to find the facts, as our water com- 
mission does here, with an appeal from that commission to the courts to settle 
the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Now% was there something you were going to say when I 
interrupted you? You starte<l to say that you need not be left to this device. 

Mr. Wood. Ye.s ; I was going to say that those familiar with the Henry George 
doctrine know that one reason he adopted was that he leaves ail the machinery 
exactly as it is now. He simply levies a ground rent in the shape of a tax and 
abolishes all other taxes. Now, that is simple; that does not make any altera- 
tion in the present machinery. It has been up l)efore the people a great many 
times in specific bills. 

Commissioner Commons. Wouldn’t that be better than your system? 

Ur. Wor,o. Well 

Commissioner Commons. And accomplish the same thing? 
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Mr. Wood. No; I don’t think It would, Professor, be bettor, because I want 
to abolish it ; I want to attenuate atrophy, get down to the leanest lines of this 
thing we call the State with its power of Interference with the individual, and 
therefore I prefer my own line. You see, the single tax still keeps alive a State 
to collect aiul expend these taxes. I would like it to be done by a voluntary 

association. , , ^ 

But I am not going to quarrel with that. If anybody will start the single tax 
In the United States, they will have my hearty support. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me ask you, in your work as attorney at law here, in 
the following of your profession, I understand you to say that at times you have 
represented the unions? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has that been in injunction cases or otherwise? 

Mr. Wood. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly, if you will state what your service has been. 

Mr. Wood. My services have been in drafting bills to go before the people by 
the initiative; regulating the hours of labor by State, county, and municipal 
employment, in drafting laws regulating the hours, in testing that same law 
In the supreme court, and in testing the female limitation of labor law. Such 
as that. I never hjive appeared in any of the court contests against the in- 
junctions issued against lal)or. There have been very few of them here. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed the conduct of the judicial and ad- 
ministrative ollicers with reference to the applicatitm of laws in the performance 
of their ofliclal duties in cases involving labor disputes, so that you could say 
whether in the main that it has been fair and impartial or otherwise? 

Mr. Wood. Yes ; under the old system of the old primary and the old conven- 
tion and the old boss rule, and the ohl war-horse politician, such questions as 
did tlien arise were adjudicat(*d unfavorably to labor, but they were few. That 
is going back some years, and, as I say, the pressure has not reached us yet. 
We have got less than a million people in lids State, although I say the lands 
are bottled up. 

But latterly, under this new Oregon system, with the direct primary and the 
abolishment of the convention and the judges themselves becoming in feel and 
touch with the p(‘ 0 [)le, I think the inclination is to sympathize with and. so far 
as the law justly ixu-mits, to side with labor. I think, other things being equal 
and the scales hanging even, that labor would be apt to get the best of it. 

Chalriiiun Walsh. Are the grand and petit juries summoned democratically; 
do they represent all classes of the people in their make-up us a rule, in the city 
of Portland? 

Mr. Wood. Well 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tlie grand jury system here? 

Mr. Wood. Yes ; we have the grand jury .system,. I think fairly so, although 
perhaps there is not the usual proportion of the heavier business men. They 
either are not called or get out of it, and the jury therefore represents more 
the mid(ile and farmer — the middle and farmer class. The laboring and pro- 
letariat clas.s are not so apt to get on there. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other qiu'stlons? I think that is all; thank 
you, Mr. Wood. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Smith. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. AMADEE M. SMITH. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Smith, will you give us ypur name, plea.se? 

Mr. Smith. Araadee M. Smith. 

]\Ir. Thompson. And your busines.s address? 

Mr. Smith. 1401 Yeon Building. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Smith. I am not active in business. I am interested in several. 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t get you. 

Mr. Smith. I say I am not active in business. 

Mr. Thompson. You are not active in business? 

Mr. Smith. No. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you lived lii Portland or in the neighborhood 
of Portland? 

Mr. SiypTH. Well, I have lived in Portland about thirty-two or three years. I 
am a native Ori^nian. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a member of the industrial welfare commission? 
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]\Ir. SifiTii. I iim ; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear the testimony of Father O’Hara? 

IVIr. Smitj!. Yes. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. Is there anytldng that yon \v<nild rare to add to that testi- 
mony "With reference to the commission? 

Mr. Smith. Well, there is — no. There is one or I wo impressions that I think 
lie iiave that I would like to correct, however. 

Mr. Thompson. You may do tliat. 

Mr. Smith. I think unintentional, however, on hl.s part. 

Mr. Thompson. You may do that. 

Mr. Smith. He ^ave the impre.ssion, or rather I p:ot the impression, sitting 
in tlie audience and listening to him, that the eifort to get information was 
largely forestalled by the employer. I don’t think he meant to give that. That 
has only been in a few cases where that has occurred. The employer as a rule 
lias not in any way liindered us in our efforts to get information. 

Mr. Thompson. I think he just stated that as an exception, if I remember 
correctly. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. It w'as only in a very few cases that that was done. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything else that you care to add to his testimony? 

Mr. Smith. No ; except that I think the employers, as a rule, have been ready 
to adopt our suggestions; tliat is, there has been no particular opposition, 
except in a few cases. As a rule, though, all employers have dropped into line 
and fulfilled our reipiests. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe in such commissions as yours? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I am not ready to say that I am. I am not opposed to 
tlKun, but I am not ready to say that they are going to solve the problem 
entirely. I don’t know yet that they are. I think that they have done some 
benefit in this State. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a believer in a minlmum-wjigo law — in the establish- 
ment of a minimum-wage law? 

Mv. Smith. I think it has a tendency to eliminate the unqualified. I don’t 
know what is to be done with them yet. I am not able to didermine. I think, 
though, that that is true, that the unqualified are to a great disadvantage with 
the minimum-wage law. 

Mr. Thompson. But you have no suggestions? 

:Mr. Smith. I have no remedy yet to suggest. 

Mr. Thompson. You were given a list of questions here, were you not? 

Mr. Smith. No; I don’t think I was. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, with reft*rence to the industrial unrest, which Is said 
to exist in this part of tlie country, have you any suggestions constructively 
to make to tlie commission? 

^Ir. Smith. Well, I don’t know that T have. I don’t know that it is any 
wor.se here than It is in any oflier section of tlie country, and the problem is 
a wide one, I think that a great deal of the unrest is caused by — I think a 
great deal of it is imaginary, and is proliably fomented by the — well, what 
is called yellow journalism, and by llie politician that desire to gain a few 
votes, and other similar reasons. 

I think that there is more work to be had, if tlie men are candidly and 
honestly looking for it, than we really want to do. Now, it is my experience, 
I have not been an employer for a few years, hut previous to that I was an 
employer; and during all the many years that I did employ men, I could 
always find plenty that were out of work and that were not looking for work. 
I think that is largely true to-day. Of course, I do know that there are many, 
very many deserving people, but I do not think it is local in its cause. 

Mr. Thompson. To treat it as a general proposition, country wide, If you 
please, Mr. Smith, what would you say of the question of unemployment? Is 
there a serious problem there, and, if so, what would help it? Do you think 
that a Federal employment agency would do it, or bureau? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I would not be surprised but that it would help It some. 
That would enable those that were requiring labor to find it, and those that 
were hunting work would also he able to find work ; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other suggestions that you would like to make 
to the commission, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. No; T have none. That Is all. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairm^ Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask a question or two about 
this law. ** 
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Commissioner Commons. I woultl like to ask you about the getting of evi- 
dence and the prosecutions under this law, espeeially on the wage question. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you made any Investigations of the complaint* 
that have come in? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; I have, as far as I can, A great many complainw 
come in over the telephone. Now, just the other tlay, I iiad a lady call me 
up over tlie phone, she said she had two daugliters— 1 will just give you this 
as an illustration of it— that were her support. 

(Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. That they had been employed, but that they were both out of 
work. She began to complain about the minimum-wage law. She said that 
her daughters were discharged on account of that law. Site said that that was 
the reason given. I asked her where they were employed, and she would not 
tell me where they had been employed. I asked her her name, so that I could 
inve.stlgsite it and run it down to see whether there was anything to it, and 
she would not give that. Now, that is the type of complaints we get very 
largely. Very, very few complaints come in over a really genuine signature, 
so that we can run them down. Wherever they do, we do run them down to 
see whether there is anything to it. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you get what may be ('onsidercd a considerable 
numb(*r of complaints? 

Mr. Smith. No, no; few, not many. 

Commissioner (Cq^i^ions. This was a complaint of being discharged because 
they wei ‘0 not competent to earn the wage? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

(Commissioner Commons. Do you get complaints that the minimum wage is 
not being actually paid or that there are some deductions or something of 
that kind? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I have no personal knowleilge upon that. I believe you 
have IMiss Gleason coming, and she lias all those things, and she can tell you 
exactly. 

(Commissioner (Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. ISIr. (jarndson would like to ask you .some questions. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Mr. Smith, what do you believe underlies this 
refusal lo establish the identity or to sign the signature to these complaints 
or statements? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I have tried to get them. When they have done that I have 
tried to .show them that any information that they gave us would be of a con- 
tldentlal nature and that they need not at any time fear our disclosing of them, 
(‘ven though we sliould find that they were trying to— but you can’t overcome it. 

(Commissioner Garretson. You can’t overcome it ? 

Mr. Smith. No. 

Commissioner Garretson, It is tlie belief tliat it W(mld injure tlieir future 
chances of employment, isn’t it? 

Mr. Smith. No; I Avas going lo explain as to that. I don’t tldnk so, alto- 
gether. I think that while they may feel that way, I think that that is largely 
imaginary with them. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Well, tliat may lie. 

Mr. Smith. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. But I mean the belief is there. 

Mr. Smith. Oh, yes ; I pre.snme it is. I presume it is. 

Commissioner Garretson. You siK>ke of the fact that you believed the mini- 
mum-wage law was an Injury to the unqualified? 

Mr. S.MrfH. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is, those that don’t measure up to the require- 
ments? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. But It is an advantage, is it not, or is it, to the 
great body of workers who are qualified? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; I believe that Is true. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In the absence of a law, then — under the law It Is 
only the unqualified or Inefficient who are injured? 

Mr. S^fiTH. Yes, sir ; I believe that Is correct. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In the absence of law, does not that same unquali- 
fication injure the whole body, by lowering the standard of pay? 

88819'— S. Doc. 416, ei-1— vol 5 88 
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Mr. Smith. Well, I don’t know as to that. I don’t Mleve that the standard 
of pay was materially increased in ino.st industrie.s in the city of Portland. 

Commissioner Oarketson. Only of the lower paid ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir ; that is all. 

Commissioner Garketson. Those wlio have developed an extra high degree of 
efficiency were not helped? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretron. But the average probably were? 

Mr. Smith. Oh, yes; there was unquestionably a per cent who got more 
money. 

Commissioner Garketson. Your conclusion would warrant this fact — ^that 
while the Inefficient are injureil by the law, all except the extra efficient were 
probably injured by tlie nonexistence of the law? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (taruetbon. Then really it is the lesser of two evils? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir ; I think tliat is true. 

Commissioner Garuetson. That exists? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wliat is tlie mak«‘-up of the commission? 

Mr. Smith. You mean how many? 

Commissioner Garketson. I kmm how many, bnt I mean any nnalification as 
to representation. Wliat interests are represented? 

Mr, Smith. No, sir. I notice in your announcement of myself being on here 
that it is stateil I refin'sent tlie employers. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is what made me ask tlie (luestion. 

Mr. Smith. I never have enqiloyed women at all In any of my work. I never 
have been an employer of women. Not only iliat, I was asked by Gov. Wi^t 
to take the place on the commission without his asking me anything about it 
or telling me what In* (h‘sir(‘d me to represmit, so that J am ri'aily not a repre- 
sentative of any particular interest. 

Commissioner Garretson. I didn't know Init wliat the matter required repre- 
sentatives from three classes, as this commission. 

Mr. Smith. Tlie law' does say so, hut I was not assigneii to that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then >ou are llie reiiresentatlve of th(‘ employing 
class regardles,s of the fact tliat you never employed women and children? 

Mr. Smith. Then there is another factor. 1 have never taken any dimdion 
or consulted the employing class in regard to it, except as ive sat around the 
table in the commission. 

Commissioner Garretson. Were you identified w’itii the formation and pas- 
sage of the bill‘> 

Mr. Smith. No, sir ; I was not in tins State when it was passeil. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is all, Mr. Clialrinan. 

Chairman W \lsh. That is all ; tliank you. Call your next. 

Mr, Thompson. Mr. Woodward. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. W. F. WOODWARD. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your naiiK*, please. 

Mr. Woodward. W. F. Woodward. 

Mr. Thompson. And your iiusiiiess address? 

Mr, Woodward. Alder, at West Park, 

Mr. Thompson, And ymir business? 

Mr. Woodward. Druggist. 

Mr. Thompson. What firm are you connected with, or is it a firm? 

Mr. Woodward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What firm? 

Mr. Woodward. Woodward, Clark & Co. and Woodward-Clark Co. One ia 
a retail and the other a jobbing concern. 

Mr. Thompson. They are both locateil in Portland? 

Mr. Woodward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been In that business here? 

Mr. Woodward. Thirty-two years past. 

Mr. Thompson. In the conduct of your business have you had anything to do 
with the minimum wage? 

Mr. WooDWABD. We have; 

Mr. Thwpson. And the estaWishraent of hours for wofoen and (diildren? 

Mr. Woodward, tes, sir. < 
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Mr. Thompson. Now» will you tell iis> Mr. Wooilward, how that affected you 
In your business ami your views in regard to the commission and the standards 
they have set? » 

Mr. WooDWABD. These questions w^ere sent to me when Mr. Manly sent his 
subpoena, and I attached answers thereto. May I read them off? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir ; you may read tliera off. 

Mr. Woodward. That slmpllftes them, perhaps. 

Question No. 1. This relates purely to my own concern, my reply. 

Mr. Thompson. No; we are touching the whole broad industrial field, 

Mr. Woodward. I replied first as to our own affairs. 

Mr. Thompson. Well you may read your answers off as you have them. 

Mr. Woodward. We had only 10 irrmiedlately affected by the minimum wage 
ruling among the women, jind th(‘ Increase uas slight, .'f0.r)<) ; the total number 
of wage earru'rs, 40; the total amount of normal weekly pjiy roll was .$.5J)0.2r>. 
The ruimtHU’ of emphwees discharged l)ecaust' th(‘y were not wortti — l>elleve<l to 
be worth th(^ standard wage fixinl by the mltilmnm-wage law, there were none. 
And a brief statement of the effects of the minimum-wage law on business anrl 
on the relations hetwcH'ii employee's and employe<‘s. This Is general, this reply, 
inasmuch as our manufacturing is p^'rha[KS inconsc<iuential, or, at any rate, 
not large. 

In so far as the law has affected our own Inisiness, the consequences are neg- 
ligible, our manufactured products nspiiring the employment of women being 
largely of a noncompetitive character. Were we, however, manufacturers In 
a large way, requiring the use of female help, the hours and wages demanded 
und(T the laws of this State would bring us int(» direct and imme^llate competi- 
tion with States where such a law is not in existence and where the wage 
sctic*<lule for women is very much less; and, therefore, on all priKhicts where 
the (ost is largely determined by the amount of female lai>or required would 
affect us injuriously, even to the extent of making it imi)ossible for us to 
compete. 

Now they ask as to tlio relations. The ndations Ixdween employer and ern- 
jdoyee In onr own case have not Ix'en materially changed Inasmuch as the 
liours of labor jirevious to the passage of the law or the making of this ruling 
had aHvays met with the approval of our employees. 

Question No. 7. If legislation affe<‘ts comr>otition with firms not covered by 
th(‘ Ort'gen minimum-wage law, jih'ase state hxation of prineiiml comi>etitors. 

This is general. Manufacturers and employers, that refers to States where 
women and childr(‘n are ernploynl at a nominal wage, particularly principally 
the New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer^y, and the States 
to the south. 

It should be borne in mind that Oregon l>eing a relatively spai-sely settle<l 
State and, in a large measure, n‘mote from the trade centers of the country, 
we labor at the pn'sent tim(‘ under a number of disadvantages which the mlnl- 
niuni law as to wages and hours will no <ioubt for a time accentuate, rendering 
It increasingly difficult to establish imlustrles on a profitable scale. 

In a conference a few days ago with the lieads of tlie larger department 
stores — 

Question No. 1. The numlier of employees wliose wages were increased as a 
result of the minimum-wage legislation approximated 22 Tier cent of the total 
number of female employtH’S. These were taken from tneir records and are 
fairly exact. 

Tlie amount of such increase in relation to the total pay roll, both men and 
women, approximated 2 per cent. 

Question No. 2. The number of employees di.scharged because they were not 
believed worth the standard wage fixefl by the minimum-wage law? 

As nearly as could be ascertained, none. The process of eHmlnation going on 
:^ust as it ev(>r had in the past. The increase In wages fixed by the commission 
might p(KSsibly have aecentuntwi or accelerated slightly the movement, but none 
would admit it or could ascertain that fart. 

Question No. 3. The gsenentl effect of the minimum-wage law on business? 

Negligible, except for the loss of the Saturday night shopping hours. 

In addition to that, I might say we have always had, as far back as ray ex- 
lierienoe, open hours on Saturday evening. It is still permissible, but, under the 
ruling of the Cfwnmission, women could not be emiTloyed in the evening hours, 
and it automatically closes the larger stores. The question whetlier it was a 
ben^ to those affected or not raises an opportunity fpr argunient There 
seems to be a wrtb-deflJietJ sentiment that there is <me erening In the week 
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when a class of the people who need the time, and w^ho get it at no other time, 
ought to he i>erinitted to transact their business, and that women working dur- 
ing those (wening hours, if it did not incn'ase the total number — if they came 
later in the morning and could serve during Saturday evening — it would be a 
help. It would not work a hardship. There are some indirect effects. The 
necessity of closing at 6 o’clock or 5.30 rendered it necessary at places to dis- 
charge some of the women and rc'place them with men, which, as I say, works 
a hardship. 

Chairman Wai.stt. Do you know how great that was. To what extent it 
occurred? 

Mr. WooDWMio. It arisi'S, and its <‘ftVct, Mr. Walsh, would be a very diffi- 
cult matter. There arc four large department stores here, and I think they 
were all open Saturday evamings, practically, until the time that this ruling 
was made, and they ceased at that time. 

The smaller stores where men are employed, for instance, haberdasheries 
and the like, were not affected, necessarily. They had no women help. But 
when' women entered into or ^^ere a large proportion of the amount of help, 
to stop them practically closed these stores. 

In our own business we necessarily have to carry out the evening hours, and 
that necessitated that we wore compelled in some cases to retrace women with 
men. We had to have some one at the place ami we coui<l not have a woman. 
We must, therefore, get a man. 

Question No. 4. The (*ffect on the relations between employers and employees. 

The law has not materially changed the relations heretofore existing. That 
is an indeffnitc question. I don’t know wla‘lh(*r it means friendliness or 
a disposition to (Employ or discharge. If that is the point, it has not affected it. 

Question No. 5, The effect of the law upon the ediciency of tiie workers. 

That was very fully discussed. The im'rease in wug(\s was hardly largo 
('nough to work any radical change in the minds of those receiving it. They 
all seemed to arrive at the conclusion that it had not materially changed the 
nature of tlie individual. 

Learners and apprentices. Tiie present law provides for a miniimnn weekly 
wage of $6 for these classes, which is a reversal of the usages of previous years, 
when their teaching or culling was paid for by the learner, or, if not paid for, 
at any rate the imTC matter of learning the business was regarded as some 
consideration. That has now been ebauged. 

Question No. 2. The law has apparently not affected employees who work hut 
fractional days, part of a day or part of the regular w’ei'k. 

Question No. 3. The effect of the minimum-wmge legislation on tlie general 
level of w'ages. 

There was none, apparently. 

Question No. 4. The extent to which w<unen are displaced by men as a result 
of the minimum-w'ugp legislation. 

None as to the larger establishments. 

Question No. 5. The relation of industrial eduoalion to minimum-wage legis- 
lation. 

The answer wndtten here is none. We haven’t here vocational institutions, so 
that the question would hardly enter into our State. M-e haven’t a great number 
of large factories where tlie necessity arises for fftting growing hoys and girls 
for that product. Tlie public schools have taken that up, but it is still in its 
Infancy. 

Question No. 6. The problem of employees alleged to be too incompetent to be 
paid the standard wage. 

This was discussed very fully. The public lias been increasingly educated to 
demand a higher deg^'ee of efficiency and service on the part of those with whom 
they deal. The minlmnm-wage law lias not materially affected this demand. 
The wwding out of the incompetent, inefficient, or Inept from all those positions 
where they may be brought in contact with the public will continue in a greater 
degree without regard to the present law. 

There is a notation here tliat the inhibition of working hours for saleswomen, 
after 6 o’clock p. m., has lessened the volume of business in the stores aifecteil. 
and in the Interest of fairness the closure should be made general without regard 
to sex. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any general observations you would like to make 
with reference to this law? 

Mr. Woc^wABD. Yes, sir. Gentlemen, our State law has been administered 
evidently with an effort toward fairness, and I do not believe, speaking for the 
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inerclmnts with wlioin I Iiave come in coni net, that tliere is any feelin? of 
hostility toward that law. There is a feeling that in some of Its phases— not 
the law, but in some of their pliases — the rulings might bo moditied. 

I have spoken of the Saturday evening question, and not In an absolute or fixed 
sense; but they all regard it as a step in the right direction, and should now 
be supplemented by such Federal legislation as would place our State on a 
parity with others. We have taken a step forward, there can be no question 
but we have done it at the expense of the merchants and the ])iil)lic, and also 
of the women themselves, and until we are fortified by nation-wide legislation in 
tlK'so matters we are traveling the road alone and unaided. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course that would refer to such matters in which you come 
Into comi)etltlon with other States? 

Mr. \Ah)ODWARi). Yes, but you see we do. There are, indeed, but very few 
industries in which we are not .sooner or later brought into competition. Of 
course, we haven't constructed them all yet. 

Mr. Thompson. Has this interstate conijudition had any eff(‘ct on Industries 
because of the nunlmum wage and fixing the hours of lalxir? 

Mr. WooDw \Ri). I believe I am correct in stating that it has, and that it will 
grow in a great «'r degree. I would cite one concern. 

One of the officers told me yesterday that his minimum wage scale represented 
ui)out (loulde that of, for instance, the Howell (’o., of New York, and Year, of 
Philadelplda, in the manufacture of certain classes of paper goods. They are 
able to hire help at practically half ids wages. They take the ocean rate anil 
deliver tlio goods here, so that lie Is practically cut out of the business, and 
until that is ad lusted he must relinquish that particular field of activity. I 
merely cite that as an illustration, and it would apply to many classes of goods. 
We would find it in our own small lalioratory h(‘re, where we put up various 
toilet articles, preparations, and the like, that we ar(‘ brouglit directly in com- 
petition. Our wages, a wo(‘k, when we compete with concerns in New York 
paying three dollars and a half or four or five dollars. It is obvious we can 
never make very rnucli progn'ss, that our .sales must be based largely upon the 
individual liking of our patrons. 

Mr. Thompson. Any other suggestion you care to make? 

Mr. Woodward. Not except to tliatdc you. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairiiinn Wai.sh. Tliank you, Mr. Wooiiward ; that is all. Cull your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Miss Cleason. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS CAROLINE J. GLEASON. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name, please? 

Miss Glkason. Caroline ,T. (Jleason. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address? 

Miss Gleason. 610 Commercial Block. 

Mr. Thompson. You are .secretary of the industrial w'elfare commission? 

Miss Gleason. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. You have been so since its Inception? 

Miss Gleason. Since the law vent into elTect a jear ago in .Time. 

Mr. Thompson. What work were you engaged In prior to tiiat time? 

Miss Gle\son. Prior to tliat time I had taught for two years, and for three 
years I had been engaged in social wmrk ; that Is, so called. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any study or are you acquainted definitely or 
generally with the conditions of the women workiTs in Oregon? 

Miss Gleason. Yes, sir; I made a .study under the consumers’ league prior 
to the passage of the law, and of course after the law came into effect my whole 
M^ork has been to look after the condition of the w'omen workers in the State. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally speaking, what is the condition of the women in 
industry in this State? 

^liss Gleason. Compared with eastern conditions, It is very good ; but taking 
individual Industries in special spots, there are some conditions that were poor, 
perhaps very bad, I might say, prior to the passage of the law, and all have not 
been cured to date. 

Mr. Thompson. What Industry would you mention particularly where the 
conditions are poor, and what are the causes you assign for that ? 

Miss Gleason. There are no industries which as a whole are poor. That is, I 
would not say that the manufacturing industry as a whole was in a poor condi- 
tion or the department stores. We found Individual establishments in different 
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lilies of work which were poor. Just generally speiiklng, I would say we found 
one t(‘lephone estubllshinent which was In poor condition on sanitary groumis 
and also on the question of w^ages. I don’t wish to insinuate that the w^hole 
telephone situation was. I would l>e more likely to mention something that 
wasn’t than something that was now. 

Mr. Thompson. What has been the general complaint or what has been the 
greater cause of complaint, the question of hours or wages or working condi- 
tions? 

Miss Gleason. Tlie question of wages was of much greater complaint than the 
question of hours. We did have tlie lO-liour day and the 60-hour week, and 
that was generally lived up to. hut the question of night work, regardless of the 
fact that the girls did not work inon' than 10 hours a day, was also a question 
that was more complained uhout, I might say, than the question of wages. The 
wages were bad enough. They were very had. We found wages ranging from 
nothing — beginning wages, ranging from nothing to .$5 a week, with the emphasis 
cm the $3 class. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the principal Industries u'hi< h emidoy women? 

Miss Gleason. Tlie department stores of tlie city, I sliould say, average about 
3,000. The manufacturing estaiilishments, I should judge, between 2.r)(X) and 
3,000. The telepiione imlustry, in round mimhers, about S(K). Tlie laundry 
industry in this (ity iietween — well, exactly a month ago they had 768, Tliose 
are the priiiclpnl ones, I tlilnk. The restaursuits. porha]>s aliout 4(M). Hotels, 
probably 300. 

Mr. Thompson. How about tlie canuiiig industry? 

Miss Gleason. The canning industry 1 have (iassilied with tlie manufactur- 
ing. The canning industry in the two establish nieiits in this city employ 
between three and four hundred girls. There are probably — well, tlK're are 
probably 400 — more than that, hetw’een live and six hundred women engaged 
in the State in the canning industry in tlie busy season. That is for about six: 
weeks in the year. 

Mr. Thompson. You say you did make a survey of the women in industries 
In this State for the consumers’ league prior to the passage of the act? 

Miss Gleason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that survey used as th(' liasis for urging the legislation? 

Miss Gleason. Yes, sir; it was tlie cldef liasis. Tt w'as the only thing w'e had. 

Mr. Thompson. W’as tliat survey printed? 

Miss Gleason. Yes, sir; 1 have a cop.\ of it here. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to give rh<‘ commission a copy of that? 

Miss Gleason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please do so? 

(Document entitled “ Report of the Social Survey Gommittoe of the Con- 
sumers’ League of Oregon,” dated Portland, Oreg., January, 1913, was sub- 
mitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. In tlie first place, is there anything particularly you would 
like to call the attention of the commission to in this survey you made? 

Miss Gleason. Well, no, sir. The general conditions there stated I have 
stated, as mentioned in that reiiort, as to the matter of wages. We found some 
establishments taking women in and not paying them anything. Other estab- 
lishments paying them a dollar and a half per week for what they considered a 
year’s work. That Is, two seasons of three months each. That is not a year’s 
work, of course. 

We found that the girls were living, as Father O’Hara stated, under any- 
thing but livable conditions. I investigated a number of houses personally, 
and had one or two of my assistants do bo. We found them living in attic 
rooms which were not heated at all, or heated by stoves. The girls had to 
carry their own fuel up the three fiights of stairs, and in addition to the cost 
of the room they had to furnish their fuel. 

In some Instances we had girls who were eating only two meals a day 
because they could not afford more, and in one particular line of work, where 
the work was very hard, one girl said it was a fortunate thing she did not 
have the time that she was entitled to — to eat — ^because if she had not been too 
tired she would not have had the money to buy the meal, anyway. 

We found one girl who was an oflElce employee at $20 a month. She was a 
girl 19 years old, whose money ran out on Friday, and a friend of mine hap- 
liene<l to call on her Saturday to see how »he was gettli^ along and found the 
girl would t^Mive nothing to eat until Monday, when she Would get her pay 
dieck. f' 
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Of course these cases I am mentioning are extreme, but they were not the 
only ones in existence; and the fact that there is even one representing each 
type was bad enough. 

Mr, Thompson. In the establishment of the minimum wages in the different 
industries, did you carry on, as secretary of the commission, investigations? 

Miss Gleason. In the establishing of the wage? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Miss Gleason. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. By tlie conferences? 

Miss Gleason. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What gerjerally was the nature of the work you did, and 
how (11(1 >ou carry It out? 

Miss Gleason. The Inve.stigation was finished in January of 1013, and the 
law wont into elToct six numths afterwards, in June. The commission began 
the calling of conferences almost lmm(‘diat(dy, so that the facts which were 
])rint(‘(l in the n'port were us(ul as a basis for tin? — were used partly as a basis. 
The employers for the most part were not satistied with the findings of the 
report and carrl(ul on their own investlgation.s, but found that the facts were 
practically the same as slated in the report, so th.at not many new investigations 
\\ei'e made to establish the wage, 'fhe experience of the employees in the 
(onfereuces, however, was called upon in every case, and new lists of costs of 
iMKtui and board, and clothing, and dental work, and medicine, and so on, wer(‘ 
made up. 

Mr. Thompson. In the (cstaldishmenl of th(.‘se standards, was a great deal of 
information gathered that was in a statistical! form that was printed and used 
by this coiimiission? 

Mi.ss Gleason. No; ju.st tlie minutes of tbe meetings were kept, which em- 
IxxIkmI the statistical information that was presented. There wasn’t anything 
]ik(' tlie amount of statistics that is in the report that was prosent(^d. The 
meetings wi^e geaierally v('r\v informal, and a gri^at many of tlie compilations 
were destroyiMl by some of those who ol’b'riMl them, then and there. 

]Mr. Thompson. You linve lieard what Father O’Hara and Mr. Smith said 
with the method of arri\ing at tlie.se figures? 

Mi.ss Gleason. Yes, 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything you care to add to what was said in that 
resjiect 

Miss Gleason. No; I think they covered the ground completely. 

!Mr, Thompson. Is there anytliing furllau’ you would care to say about tlie 
conferences that were carried on, any information that would be of value to 
tlie commission, ditl'erent from wliat tln^y said? 

]\Iiss Gi.eason. I think not, exci^jit that there was not any doubt at all as to 
wliat everyone felt about the passage of the law and the good it would do and 
the truth of the cost of living that it would bring out. I mean there was very 
little left unsaid. There was no reticence whatever on the part of either the 
employers or the employees in arriving at the wage decision. It was not a 
matter of doubtful reasoning; they are not the result of doubtful information. 

Mr. Thompson. As secretary of this commission, have you had any com- 
plaints, first, from women who have not received tlie minimum, or who have 
complaints to make aliont the way it Is administered by the firms? 

^Ilss Gleason. Wlio have received the minimum or who have not received 
the minimum? 

Mr. Thompson. Who have not. 

Miss Gleason. Yes; I have complaints ever so often, not a great number. 
I have more, as Father O’Hara and Mr. Smith both said, unsigned complaints 
than I have signed. I have even had women In the office who have refused to 
give me their names because of that fear that they would lose their positions. 
That is probably one of the greatest obstacles that there Is to the enforcement 
of tlie law. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many would you say have come into your office 
and told you things, that didn’t want to give their names? 

Miss Gleason. Well, I didn’t count. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have there been many? 

Miss Gleason. I have made records, of course. I have had as many as six 
ill one delegation from one firm at a time, and three, and sometimes one. I 
suppose we have had between fifty and a hundred in person, and more over the 
telephone* A larger number over the telephone. 

Mr. Thompson. When jou get these complaints, do you Investigate them? 
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Miss Gleason. If I don’t do It personally, I refer it to the deputy labor com- 
missioiKu* of this district, who does d(> it. 

Mr. Thompson, (leueraily speukin}:^, what is the method you follow in investi- 
gatin;^ a complaint about the wages or the hours? 

Miss Gi EASON. I go into the establishment. Well, it all depends. Of course, 
there are dilTto’ent way.s of doing it. Sometimes we liave to do it secretly. 
Sometimes we send people in there to work and find out what the real truth is. 
Sometimes we send for the pay rolls. And sometimes I go in person and tell 
them — iirst ask gcsieral (juestions about the <‘(mduct of the business and the 
wages that are paid and the experien<‘e of the employees, and then tell them 
that I have ha<l this complaint and give them a chance to deny it or show me 
that it is not true. 

(Jf course, we have access to the pay rolls, and that is ^^'here it Is i>ossii)le — 
sometimes it is almost imi)ossd)le to bhlow up a complaint like that ^\itlloul re- 
vealing the name of the emrhoyee. I mean that the emj)loyee would be so well 
known by tlie facts surrounding the comi>laint, that following it up in tlie open 
way would mean her dismissal. At least she thinks it wouhl. And so it Is not 
always an easy thing to do, and it is not a thing that we always do do, because 
of the employee’s unwillingness to ha\e ns proceed. 

Mr. Thompson. What generally has Ix'cn the attitmh' of the employer toward 
these investigations, if you care to slate? 

Miss Gleason. Well, that depimds a great deal on the personality of the man 
or woman, 1 think. Only in two instances liave I been refused access — and that 
was when the law was In the courts — to the books of the firm or to the em- 
ployees. It enabled me t<i go there and speak to I he employees. They ask men 
to come to the front door, though, and of course 1 have never gone to the back 
door myself. They seem to think that I am perfe(‘tly open about it and show 
my hand, as the saying is, and they will not hesitate to show theirs. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had to prosecute any of the employers umU'r this 
law? 

IMiss Gi.eason. Yes, sir. The labor commissioner has prosecuted. The law 
permits the collection of back wages. If a woman is eniiiloyed for less than the 
ruling calls for, she may collect her hack wages at any time. And back ^^Mges 
have been collected in several instanc(‘s. And then some employers have Ix'eii 
prosecuted on the score of <ivertime, but not very many on the score of not pay- 
ing the minlrmiin to adult work(‘rs. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you keep a record of the cases that are brought to en force 
the law? 

Miss Gleason. I keep a record of everything that comes to iny office. Some 
of the violations go to the deputy labor commissioner tirst ; but anything that 
comes to me, I lune a record of. 

Mr. Thompson. What has been the general result, if you can state it, of those 
prosecutions? Have tlioy nvsnlted in convictions or in dismi.ssals of the cases? 

Miss Gleason. As far as I know, they liaxe all resulti'd in eonvictions. In 
just one, in the dismissal, I believe, where the evidence was not sufficient to 
convict. That was a case of overtime and was not a case of wage. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many of those cases have been brought, If you 
know, In round numbers? 

Miss Gtjjason. I think not more than 12. 

Mr. Thompson. Not more thjin 12? 

]\Ilss Gleason. Of course, in one case I might say that I think there were 
eight women involved in the demand for back Avages. That was a case of ap- 
[irentices, where women were taken on as apprentices and paid $3 a week 
when they should have betm paid .$0. 

Mr. Thompson, There were 12 distinct prosecutions? 

Miss Gleason. Well, that is just in round numbers. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Yes. Did they apivertaln to any particular line of industry, 
or were they scattered among them all? 

Miss Gleason, They were varied ; decidedly varied. 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say, you didn’t find in the mercantile establish- 
ments more violations than in the manufacturing? 

Miss Gijsason. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Or anything else? 

Miss Gleason. Of course, we did have a number of complaints while the law 
was In the courts, but as Fatlier O’Hara said It was not the attitude of the com- 
mission thelPto pro.seciile because the employers doubted the possibility of the 
prosecution, or of a conviction being given and preferi^ed to wait. 
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Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not the pasMijic of this law niul the 
ostahlisliinent of minimum wages under it has affected any hrm particularly in 
its business, or do you pay attention to that? 

IMIss (iLEAHON. Yes, sir; I pay attention to everything that has any connec- 
tion with the law. 1 have heard of none that it has affected. One firm that 
wisheil to keep open evenings, one of the mer<*antih' stores, did not dismiss any 
of the women that I know of, but did put on young men lor the evening work, 
dental students and others. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have you studied at all this (piestion that is called in- 
terstate comiietition, as related to tla^ hours of labor lor women and the mini- 
imim wage? 

IVllss (I [.EASON. I knew something about the conditions in the laist and Irom 
personal visitation there of the establishments and of the wages, and 1 worked 
with an organization in Chicago which was in the h(‘art of the larg(' factory 
district, so tlnit w’as a study of it there, imismuch as what I learned, I mean in 
connection with tlmt, and then, of course, we jdways he.ar from the employers 
tliat the> are suffering here on account of ('ompetition with the East. 

iMr. Thompson. Put y(»u h;iv(* simmi no concrete (widence so far? 

]\Iiss (Jleason. No; but my experience has been that the laTces here are 
higher for the line of goods tluui they lire lor the same lines of goods in the 
laist. It seemed to me that they are balanced up. But 1 am not authority on 
the prices and on the costs in th(‘ East. 

Mr. Thompson. SSo far as you know', has the law' been favorjibly received by 
th(‘ w’oiiK'n and by employers gimerally? 

Itliss Gleason. Yes; generidly it has. We have received a great deal of co- 
ojieratioii from the em[)l(>.\ ers. We have had some complaints, of course, 
Jrom women who have not luulerstooil it. But it secmis to me that more often 
the (‘omplaint is made w hen there is .some sellish intm'est attaehed to it. Then 
w'o have laid complaints from women where we thought they didn’t realize what 
w'as for their own good. F(>r instance, we had a petition Irom one factory one 
time asking that the luneh hour he shorlene<l to one-half^ hour, as it had been 
until the commission made a ruling that it shouhl he 4o minutes. This was 
because they couUl get out 15 minutes earlim* in the afternoon, and they didn’t 
like to ffay there tlmt long. But our eonfermue thought it was better for tlicm 
to have do minuU's at noon. 

]Mr. dTioMPSON. Is thero any additiomil siiggi'stion that you would like to 
make to this commission with reference to the law' as to any amendments that 
might he made, or any otlu'.r statement in tlmt regard? 

Miss Gulcson. No, I think we have about the best form of law here that 
thero has been so far. It seems to me tliat the commission form of regulat- 
ing wages is tbe b(‘st form, because with the commissioners the subject can be 
handled closer for each industry tlmu it can b\ a Hat wage. And it is possi- 
ble, also, under our huv, where il is not possible under other laws, to make 
regulations for localities. There is no ilouht but that the smaller towms and 
rural sections of the State have a lower cost of living than a city does, and our 
haw permits the regulation of wagtvs for such localities. It also permits us to 
issue permits for the physically defecti\e and the crippled, and w^e have done 
tlmt in some instances. 

There is a very great deal miglit he said on the question of learners and 
apprentices. And I am not in accord with some of the things that were said 
earlier here to-day. I am sure that the law' is going to do a great <leal more 
good. Our commission has said by its ruling tlmt apprentices must be paid 
.$1 per day, and that is going to do more good than harm, if it is going to 
force the opening of vocational schools. Our experience is, and this was the 
basis for that ruling, that learners and apprentices, so calleil, are not taught to- 
day. They are taken on as learners and apprentices, kept six months or a year, 
and paid perhaps nothing, or a dollar and a half a w'eek, and at the end of that 
time they don’t know the business as the employers say they will when they 
take them on. They are kept on the unskilled lines of work. In the dress- 
making work they may do tbe overcasting of seams and tbe sewTng on of hooks 
and eyes, and different little details like tlmt, and the same thing in the 
millinery trade. So that the statement that the old system used to be that the 
learner would pay was true enough \vhen the learner learned something, but 
nowadays they don’t learn the business. They are not much further along at 
the end of the time. 

Then, another thing, as to the fact that the Incompetents are going to suffer 
from this law, It seems to laae that a great many of the so-called Incompetents 
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nowadays are misfits, who have been allowed to (‘oine into a position and are 
wlllin^!: to stay there because it i>ays tlieni something. Young girls start out 
M’ithout the faintest idea in the worid of what they want to do or where they 
are going, and they may get something that is very easy, and if the>’ are 
dismissed they are often Ignorant as to wliere to go to find the next position. 
Our law requires that every beginner shall have a dollar a day, and it comes 
out that only those heglnnei's are going to he retained wla> are going to show 
that they will learn the business. Tlmse who will not will be dismisse<l. And 
those who are dismissed will have to think of something else, and eventually 
find their right place. 

Then, too, it is going to start, T am .sure, good vocational scliools. The em- 
ployers say that our p?‘eseni trade .sclmol and our other classes that are con- 
ducted by organizations do not train the girls. But I have seen schools in the 
Knst that did train them into very efliclent workers. And there is no reason 
why we can’t have them here. 

At present tiiey are not protesting very loud, bnt I think the dressmakers 
will a montli henw, when ll)c .sea.'<on ofams, again.st the .$l-a-«]ay ruling for ap- 
]irentices. And I think tlmt will U‘a<l in one way to a solution of the fippreii- 
tlceship question, and will bring us nearer to tbe vocational s<*1joo1 than we are 
now. 

Mr. Thompson. Anything more you wish to say? 

Mis.s Gle.\son. Noliiing more. 

Chairman Walsh. At this i)olnt, we will adjourn until to-morrow morning 
at 10. [Addressing the witru'ss:) ITease come back in the morning at 10. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock ]>. m., an adjournment was tak(*n until the fol- 
lowing day, Saturday, August 22, 1014. at the Itoiir of 10 o’clor-k a. ni.) 


PoKTLAND, OuEO., t;iaturd<iy, AuyuHt 22, IdL’i — 10 a, m. 

Present: Chairman Walsli, Commissioners laumon, 0'Conm*ll, Gai’retson, and 
Commons; also W. O. Thompson, c<mnsel. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Tlie commission will come to Order. Miss (Benson, you 
may take the stand again now. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS CAEOLINE 3 , GLEASON— Continued. 

Chairman Wat^hh. Prof. Commons wishes to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner (’ommonh. You spoke of the up])renticeslup jyrovislon — appren- 
tices and learners and i)ossii)ly others. 

Miss CfT.EASON. 1 did namtlon some others also. 

Commissioner (’ommons. What proportion — how many apprentice or learner 
l>crmits have you issued? 

Miss Gleason. We have no system of issuing perniit.s. Anyone who has 
had less than a year’s experience may he employed as an apprentice. There 
Is a danger that a woman who wants work badly, who has had more than a 
year’s experience, will say tiuU she Is an apprentice and will go on as such 
and be given the apprentice’s wage. That is a matter that the commission is 
going to take up in the near future, tlie registration with the firms of those 
who say they are apprentices, who are taken on as apprentiei^s partly to guard 
the firms as well as the girls, because the woman wlio is taken on as an 
apprentice, if she consents to work for a dollar a day and later it is proven 
she Is experienced, may collect the back wagi's for an experienced worker; so 
that unless there is some good system of registration the employers will be 
imposed upon ; but it is a matter we have to handle in the future. 

Commissioner Commons. Then, you have no record of the numl)er of ap- 
prentices or learners? 

Miss Gleason. We have no record; no, sir; other than from — we have no 
record at all. I know in the laundry at pre.sent, because I have just finished 
an investigation of them, there were la.st April 768 women employed in the 
laundries and 75 of those were apprentices. 

Commissioner Commons. About 10 per cent. 

Miss Gleason. Yes ; about 10 per cent. 

Commissioner Commons. Did yon investigate those cases of apprentices to 
find out whether tliey are actually inexperienced? 

Miss GiIMbon. Yes; I Investigated a great number of them personally and 
found out. Aud I am quite sure that they are In tJSfe laundries for the reason 
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thut that is an industry in which the workers shift frequently. And ii nuiu- 
ber of these apprentices were girls under — not a great number, but pr(>l>ably 
a half were girls under 18 or very near 18 . 

Commissioner Commons. You are planning, then, a system of permits, are 
you, or registration? How do you propose to avoid evasion of the law? 

Miss Or.EASON. It is a question that we have never gone into thoroughly. It 
almost seems to me that the apprentice would have to register with us also 
at the same time that she registers with the firm. 

The trouble in this section of the country is that a number of women will 
come from the East, and it will be very difficult to find out whether or not 
they have had experience. If a woman were applying who had worked only 
in Oregon, it would be easy enough to insist before she be given employment that 
she furnish evidence from her former employer as to whether or not she had 
been employed and how long. But it Is a more difficult question where we have 
such numbers coming, as we do have, not only from the far Eastern States 
but from the States near here. And it is frankly a problem that we have not 
gone Into yet. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, you yould not kuovv% outside of tin* laundry 
business, whether the ]>roportion was about the same as you have mentioned — 
about 10 per eont? 

Miss 0^^:^soN. No; T could not say definitely from my own knowledge, from 
my own — oh, yes; knowledge. Talking Avlth the women and talking with the 
girls, and from past investigation, T think that it would be about the same. 
But I haven’t any — 1 can’t give you any definite Information on that. 

Commissioner Coaimons T take it that tliere is only one organization or 
union of women employees Inwe. 

IMiss Gleason. There are two; the bookbinders organized as well ns the gar- 
ment makers. 

Commissioner Commons. Well. now. in case of the garment workers, do they 
liave agreements, trade agreements, with their employers? 

;Miss Gi EASON. Yes; they have. The garment workers organized. The gar- 
menl workers work almost entindy by piecework, of course. Even the first ont^s 
to come on. the girls who have never bandied a power machine, are put on at 
a piece rate. A few are put on at labeling at a dollar a day. They may be 
kept at teat for a year, .and if they are, rather than raise thein to the minimum 
the ompl'r^ erg will put them on at piecework. It Is possible 

Commissioner CoMJfONs. If they have a trade agreopient with the employers, 
then yonr minimum-wage law comes along; do(^ that modify the trade agree- 
ment? Suppose tlieir trade agreement provides for less than that — less than 
yonr inlnimnm of a dollar a day. 

IMiss Gleason. Yes; onr wage law 

Commissioner Cos[MON.s. Yonr wage law will interfere with their trade agree- 
ments? 

Miss Gleason. Yes. For instance, if they receive a dollar a day — the book- 
binders require that for tlie first six months the aj^prentii^e shall receive $ff, 
the second six months $6.50, and at the end of a year $7. Now, under our law 
at the end of a year she must receive $8.64. 

Commissioner Commons, Then you do not p(*rmit a union to make an agree- 
ment for a mfnlranra less than 

Miss Gleason. No. 

Commissioner Commons. The State minimum? 

Miss Gleason. No. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, you are really taking the place of organized 
labor? 

Miss Gleason. Well, In arranging the wage rates perhaps we are. We could 
hardly — I think we could hardly — make an exception In a case like that. 

Commissioner Commons. I am getting at the effect on trade unionism. Is It 
better, then, for the women to give up their union than to accept the law? 

Miss Gleason. They don’t have to give np their union. They are only too 
glad to get the extra. 

Commissioner Commons. Then, from the standpoint of the employer who 
makes the agreement with the union, you come in with the State law and in- 
validate that agreement. Wouldn’t that be the view from his standpoint? He 
Is probably giving them higher wages at one point In consideration of the lower 
wage at another. 

Mfss Gleason. No; he is not in the bookbinders’ unlos^ especially, because 
at the end of the first year they are earning six dollars and fifty cents, when 
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Ihey must be raised to seven; at the end of the second year they are earning 
seven; at the end of the third year they must he earning eight. And then it 
depends upon whether — what they call pamphlet girls — I believe the table girls 
do less skilled work than the girls who hind the pamphlets. About the highest 
wage tliat a girl who does not become a forelady reaches in the bookbinding 
trade, even though she works from 12 to 15 year.s, I have heard them tell me 
that the highest they get Is about ten or eleven dollars a week. I have had 
girls who have had from 11 to IR years’ experience at the trade tell me that 
they never earn more than ten or eleven dollars. The best of them earn fifteen, 
but no shop has more than one or two foreladies. 

Commissioner CommoxNh. That is in the bookbinding trade? 

Miss Gleason. In the bookbinding trade. 

CommissioruT Commons. How would It be In the gai'inent workers? 

■Miss Gleason. In the garment workers, as I said, they work almost entirely 
by piecework, so that a woman of a number of years’ experience will earn $20 
to $25 a week. 

Commissioner Commons. The beginner, the apprentice, at the end of the first 
year would earn that? 

IMiss Gleason. The apprentices on piecework rsites start out and perhaps will 
not earn more than $4 a week for tlie first two or tiiree months. They say at 
the end of tiiree months if she is not earniTig a dollar a day she is not w'orlh 
keeping and they will discharge her. Our laws up to the present have not 
applicMl to pieceworkers. A man who has had girls entirely on piecework is not 
compeHe<l to pay over $8.04 a week. 

Commissioner Commons. The beginner? 

Miss Gleason. Not if she is on piecework. Tlie law so far only applies to the 
time-workers. The standard, of course, of miuiimim wages lias been fixed, t)Ut 
the rulings .say .'^peeilieally they nnist apply only to lime workers. The question 
of piece rate is one the commission is going to take up this fall in conference. 

Commissioner Com.mons. That question has really not come to an issue, then? 

Miss Gleason. No. 

Commissioner Commons. As to whether the commission is going to talce the 
place of the unions in tlie matter of apprentices. 

Miss Gleason. Well, some of the union women have discussed it with us, 
and at first J. think they showed some alarm; but they realize that if our law 
could bring about a higher wage than they g(4 that it would be a good thing. 
They did not think they w’ould have to do away with their organization, they 
hadn’t any intent Ion of disbanding, hut still they seemed to think it would be a 
good thing if we could get a higlier wage than they could. Of course, they 
realize this, I think, too, that M’omen are very hard to organize. They are 
hard to make n'alize what they have a right to ask for and what they should 
not ask for. But this is — the minimum wage agitation probably is awakening 
some of them to a sense of wlint they may legUimately get, where they would 
never take any interest if it were put to tliem. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Well, then, does the minimum wage have a tendency 
to induce them to organize and go into the union. Does it have a tendency to 
strengthen the union? 

;MIs8 Gleason. Weil, I don’t know about that, \A’e liave so few unions here. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, just take the two unions you know about. 

Miss Gleason. No, sir; I don’t tliink that the wage has any effect on them. 
I think that the interest — that tlie union membtrs are more interested in their 
own union than they are in tlie wage discussion. What I mean is that they 
will not leave the union because — the union will not be given up because of 
the wage legislation, I am sure, beeause the spirit Is too strong. 

Commissioner Commons. That is where they are already organized? 

Itliss Gleason. That is where they are already organized, hut I have seen no 
signs of further organization because of the wage. I don’t believe that the 
women are going to organize, not in the present year. Maybe a few years, per- 
haps five or six years from now, when they are accustomed to bargaining more 
closely, as men are, they may begin to think of it. 

Commissioner Commons. Do these unions assist you in getting evidence of 
violations? 

Miss Gleason. Yes, sir; they do. They have come to us when there have 
been violations in their own plant, their own establishment, they have come to 
us for us to prosecute. 

Commis^ner Commons, Have they furnished witnesses who will testify? 
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Miss Gleason. Yes, sir ; they have. They offered to, the one ease that I have 
in mind was last winter some time. Let me see, what was that. I tliink it 
was the ease of a woman who had — it was the case of a j?Irl who had worked 
for a year at a dollar a day, and she was put on piecework at the end of the 
year and could not earn the dollar a day. Some of the other women came to 
ns to know whether or not the man had a riu;ht to do that, and what we 
would do. And they were p<;rfectly willing to furnish witnesses and everythinj'. 
But, of course, he had a right to do that then under our present arrangement 
for time and piece workers. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, are you more able to get witnesses to testify 
where they jire organized than where they are not organizcMl? 

Miss Gleason. Yes; I am sure of that. They have a certain — well, they 
depend upon each other for moral support where they don't depend ui>on each 
otluT when they are not organized. 

Commissioner CoMisroNS. Well, in the case of unorganized women, have you 
had any of them that have testified to violalions (tf the law ? 

Miss Gi, EASON. No; not any that I can recall since* our law has lnM*n in effect. 

(Commissioner ('o.mmons. Well, In the case of organized women have you 
had any? 

Miss Gleason. Well, we didn’t have that om* case*, toe>. 

Commissioner Commons. You have had no actual pre)secutlon? 

Miss Gr, EASON. No; you see we have loally had very few^ cases in court, 
because the constitutionality eif the law wms he‘ing testeel for so long. 

('’(unmlsslone'r CoMMeiNs. Then, how' do you base your conclusion that they are 
iniK'h more* ready to testify? 

Miss Gi.evson. Th*c:inse the inembe*rs of the unions wdll come to me and give 
their names and their addr(*sses and all the infeirmatlon that I W’ant. offhand, 
without any solicitation, without any urging. And the otiier women will not 
do so. As I say, they will come and toll me their tale, but will refuse to give 
nu* their names. Tlu\v will tell me eases of rank injustice, and sit in front of 
me and refuse to tell me even w'bo tb(*y are. I have had other cases of women 
coming to make complaints, friends of the employee, who would give me their 
own names, but would not give me the employee’s name, and sometimes not even 
the firm’s name. Sometimes they will give me the firm’s name, but I could not 
possibly h.^ato the emtiloyeo by just simply having the firm’s name, wiiore a 
great nuri'hor of people are employed. And I have bad other cases whore I 
could locate everybody, but I was begged not to proceed, because it meant the 
loss of the girl’s position. 

(’onunissioiier Commons. I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh, Anything else? 

Commissioner Garretson. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. IMlss Gleason, don’t you find that the women 
workers regard the minimum-wage law in regard to unionism as male workers 
regard, for instance, eight-hour legislation, us supplemental to their trade agree- 
ments, and an aid instead of an obstacle? 

Miss Geeason. Wo did not find that so at first, hut I am speaking now with 
the remembrance of the delegate of the union wdio w^as here to arrange the rates 
with the garment workers particularly. She wuis very much opposed to the 
minimum-wage law until we showed her where we thought it would be a good 
thing and would not harm the unions. And I think that the same thing may 
be said of the others. I spoke to the bookbinders, I believe, at the time that 
w^e were carrying on the Investigation, and they were a little touchy until they 
understood exactly w^hnt it wms going to do. 

Commissioner Garretson. But wdien they learned its practical working out, 
that w^as all right? 

Miss Gleason. Yes ; they believed it was supplemental, and they were glad to 
have it. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Howell. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. GEOEGE H. HOWEIl. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Howell, will you please give us your name? 

Mr. Howell. George H. Howell, 

Mr. Thompson. Your address? 
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Mr. Howell. 163 Jiast Fifteenth. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Hovvklt.. Printer. 

Mr. Thompson. Are yon conneeteil with the typographical union here? 

Mr. Howell, I am. 

Mr. Thompson. In what capacity? 

Mr. Howell. Just as a member. 

Mr. Thompson. As a member? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir. 1 have l)een an otUcer at various times in the local 
organization, and also an officer in the international. 

Mr, Thompson. How long have you been located in Portland? 

Mr. Howell. Well, about 25 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt have you to say witlv reference to the conditio^ existing 
now in the printing trades in tins city, particularly relating to the relations of 
employer and employee? 

Mr. Howei.l. Well, in the newsparnT branch of the hvisiness the conditions are 
good. They are better than tlmy were under the old hand-set conditions, where 
men w'orknl all the afternoon and threw in their type and then returnerl at 7 or 
8 in the evening and worlanl until 2 or 3 in the morning .setting their type. The 
introduction of the nmcldnes di<l away vvitli that afternoon work. Now they 
work seven hours and a lialf. Hut In tlie coininereiul end of the trade the con- 
ditions have improved, hut at the prestMit tl»ere is a little difficulty between the 
cominerciul printers and <me of the crafts rei)res<mted in the printing industry. 

Mr. Thompson. What craft is that, iNIr. Howc'li? 

Mr. Howell. That is the printing pressmen’s international organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you tell ns the nature of that djtll(‘ulty? Let me ask you, 
have you got a copy of tiie <lemnnds that were made by that craft? 

Mr. Howell. No; I liave not. I tidnk It was the month of September, 1912, 
they sent a very cart ct>inrnuni(‘tition tr) tiie en»|>l<>.vers saying that on an(i after 
such a date the following s<*ale would go into effect. It is the absolute fact 
that no effort was made to interview the emph^vers at that lime. I will state 
now that I am secretary of the Allied Printing trades Council, and this is 
an organization cornimsed of delegates from all llie crafts in the printing in- 
dustry. There are nine organizations in this city represented in that bmly. 
But, when this strike occurreil, no memiier outside of the pressmen’s organiza- 
tion knew anything of this. 

Mr. Thompson. You haven’t got a (‘opy of the demands made by the pressmen 
on the employers? 

Mr. Howell. I have not. It calleil for a very slight increase in wages. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the present situation in that trouble to-day? 

^Ir. Howell. The einphvyers claim they are working under the open shop in 
their pressrooms, and to all intents and imrposes tliey are. 

Mr. Thompson. When did this trouble Ix^in? 

Mr. Howell. About two years ago this coming Septeinl>er. 

Mr. Thompson. This council you siionk of, is it a regular organization, and 
has it been In existence for a long time? 

Mr. Howeli.. Yes, sir; it has. 

Mr. Thompson. Has it a constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got them with you? 

Mr. Howell. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to furnish us a copy of them? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your body affiliated with any other labor organization? 

Mr. Howell. No, sir ; it is not. Its primary purpose — in fact, its only pur- 
po.se — Is to boost the union label. 

Mr. Thompson. Rut It is made up of men who belong to the international 
union? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir; they have three delegates from the typographical 
union and three delegates from the web pressmen and three delegates from 
the printing pressmen and three delegates from the printers’ assistants and 
three delegates from tlie photo engravers and three delegates from the book- 
binders and three delegates from the hindery women ami three delegates from 
the eleetrotypers. 

Mr. Thompson, Is there anything further you would care to say about the 
condition labor in the printing industry here? 
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Mr. Howell. >Veli, at the present time there seems to be a disposition on 
the part ot large employers of labor in this city, men like Mr. Banfield, who are 
determined to^ crush labor and wipe the labor unions out of existence. They 
are absolutely merciless in their metho<ls; they Udnk nothing of driving a man 
out of town, and in this last pressmen’s strike it Is a fact that one of the 
pressmen— now, Mr. Banfteld is not -amiiated with the printing industry, but 
he Is an active member of the employers’ association of this city— and it is a 
fact that one of these pressmen who wms financially involved, was about to 
lose his home, he hud to call on Mr. Banfield and intercede with Mr. Banfield 
to withdraw his objection, that he hud an opi)ortunlty to go back to work in one 
of these struck shops. 

Mr. Thomcson. What was the answer? 

INlr. IlpwELL. I believe lie finally gu\e his permission. 

Itlr. THOirpsoN. Why was it necessary to go to Mr. Banfield? Do you know? 

Mr. Howell. They are part of the manufacturers’ association of this city, 
who stand for the open shop of the employers’ association. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Was he the only man this pressman could have gone to? I 
want to got what you Intend the commission to understand by that, 

Mr. Howell. Well, T don’t know whether he was the o?dy man, but he Is the 
man who is a leader. 

( 'ommissioner Lennon. Ho was tlu' man roiiresenting the enu>loyers in the 
fight? 

l\Ir. Howell. Yes, sir. 

( 'ommissioner Lennon Ami tlu' employers insisted that anything of that 
kind had to go through his hands? 

Mr. Howei.l. As I understand. 

Mr. Thompson. Ha\e you given any con.sidoration to the industrial conditions 
which exist here; that is, as to whether there is unrest or not? 

]Mr. Howell. Well, of course, tins is a siiar.sely settled community, and the 
conditions that exist hero are not as bad ns exist in tlie more thickly settled 
portions of our country. But the opening of the Panama Canal is fraught with 
danger to the working classes nnh^ss .something Is done to prevent the people 
from Europe coming in here and competing with labor. 

There is one thing that I would like to .say in reference to the testimony of-'- 
this mr\ not he in order at this time, hut it is in my mind — tliat Mr. C. E. S. 
Wood yesterday in testifying sjioke of the ignorance displayed by the average 
business man in reference to these great industrial problems and even the 
trade-union movement, that they know little of It, and all that they do know 
is the accounts that tlicy see in the pap<‘rs from time to time regarding strikes 
and lockouts, and I would like to read at this time the preamble of our organiza- 
tion, if it Is in order. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean of your international organization? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. W’e have that already in evidence. 

Mr. Howell. No ; this is the local. 

Chairman Walsh. Read it. 

Mr. Howell (reading) : 

“Preamble: To establish and maintain an equitable scale of wages, to pro- 
tect ourselves from sudden or unreasonable lluctuations in the rate of compensa- 
tion for our labor, and also to protect just and honorable employers from the 
unfair competition of unscrupulous and unreliable rivals ; to defend our rights 
and advance our interests us workingmen; to create an authority whose seal 
shall constitute a certificate of character, intelligence, and skill; to build up an 
organization where all worthy members of our craft can participate in the dis- 
cussion of those practical problems upon the solution of which depend their 
welfare and prosperity as workers; to foster fellowship and brotherhood; to 
aid the destitute and unfortunate, and provide for the decent burial of deceased 
members; to develop and stimulate, by aswjclatlon and social converse, those 
kindly instincts of humanity that most highly adorn true manhood ; to en- 
courage the principle and practice of conciliation and arbitration In the settle- 
ment of differences between labor and capital ; we, printers of the city of Port- 
land, Oreg., do adopt and promulgate this constitution.” 

Mr, Thompson. I want to ask just one more question. In the newspaper field 
when a piece of work is set up and published In one of the papers and the 
matrix Is taken to another paper, do they reset their type again and redis- 
tribute it? 
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Mr. lIo\vErj.. Yes, sir; unless published in the same establisl^ent and owned 
by the same linn. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Coiniiussioner Lennon. Does the tH><^^i’«I>hieal union in Portland work 
imdei- an agreement, either written or verbal, in the commercial pa'rt of the 
trade? 

Mr. Howeij^ No, sir; not at present. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are the i)rinters emiUoyed ])y these firms union men 
largely, or entirely so? 

Mr. Howell, \\ ith tlie exception of the pressroom all departments are union; 
the electrotypers are absolutely 100 per cent union, and the photo-engravers are 
union. 

Commissioner Lennon. IIom’ has the scale been made under which you work? 
Has it been made by joint committee of the employers and your union, or by 
the employers entirely or by yourselves entirely; how is it made? 

^Ir. Hom’ELL. The last scale — our scale was made by conferences. We had 
numerous conferences and, of course, the uoM'spapca* scale was made 

Commissioner Lennon. I know about that. 

Mr. Hom’ell. You probably have beard so much about tlmt >oii are familiar 
with it. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have been dealing with it myself. Then after you 
have these conferences wasn’t a verbal agreement tinally reached betwx*en the 
representatives of the union and the representati\(‘s of the commercial printers, 
establishing that scale? 

Mr. Howell. Well, it was established in that way, but each union acts inde- 
pendent of every other union. 

Commissioner Lennon. I moan just for the iirinters, the memboris* of the 
typographical union, not any of the oilier jiriiiting trades, but just those. 

Mr. Howell. That was adopted after a conference that was mutually ^^atls-' 
factory to both sides. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does it prevail in nearly all the printing otTices of this 
city? 

Mr. Howell. It does in 00 per cent — Oo ])(>r cent. Tlie wages at the present 
time are $25 a week for eight hours’ w’ork. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tliat is luind work or machine? 

Iilr, Howell. That is hand w'ork. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is the machine scale? 

Mr. Howell. $31.10 for daywork; $34 for night. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Commons would like to ask a few^ (piestions. 

Commissioner (’ommons. I thought you said at first that you had no agree- 
ments W’ith the Typotheta?. 

Mr, Howell. We have no agreements with the Typothetre. 

Commissioner Commons. Then you say you have agreements with the com- 
mercial printers? 

Mr. Howell. No; not with the commercial printers; the new^spaper printers. 

Commissioner Commons. Take the book and job offices, that is wdiut 1 under- 
stand is the commercial printing. 

Mr. H 0 WT.LL. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Which comes under the Typolhotie, does it not? 

Mr. Howell. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. How' is the scale made with those offices? 

Mr. Howell. Why, it is first taken up in our organization. There is a com- 
mittee appointed to draw up a scale of prices, and after we have drawn up what 
we consider right and proper w’e submit that to the employers. Before they 
had their organization it was submitted to the individual firms. For instance, 
w^e w'ould send a committee to one printer and the same committee would wait 
upon another ; hut since they have an organization, why, we have treated with 
that organization. That Is the way we 

Commissioner Commons. You mean a committee of the Typothetffi. 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. When you reach an agreement, is that put in writ- 
ing? 

Mr. Howell. Well, no ; it was not. ^ ^ ^ 

Commissioner Commons. Is that tnie of all the other printing trades? Do 
they negotiate in the same way with the Typothetfe? 

Mr. Howell. The commercial end; I think so. i 
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Commissioner Commons. And there are no written agreements? 

Mr. Howell. No ; not now. There was at one time. 

Commisslon<(l- Commons. That is, before the Typothetie organized you hud a 
written contract? 

Mr. HoA^ell. Yes. ,o 

Oonimlssioner Commons. Signed by each individual? 

IVir. Howell. Yes. . ^ ^ , i 

(^^nnmissloiier Commons. Now you have no written <‘ontract signed hy the or- 
ganization ; they aiv simply verbal understandings, are they? 

Mr. Howeli.. Yes, sir. ^ ^ 

Commissioner (\>mmons. ITow ahoid the (piestion of the employment of union 
members? Was that taken up in the discussion with the Typothetie? 


Mr. IJgWELL. AV(‘ll, it is understood they are to be union lal)oi\ 
nnssior 


Comiilfs’sioncn- Com is^neunt by lliat understanding? As I 

understand it . , x i.- 

Mr. Howei.l. M'ell, it is an organization of union men and women treating 

with a tirm. 

Commissioner Commons. But you don’t iiave any agreement; if you don t 
reacii any agiavnient at all — don’t luit It down in writing. Does the dN^potlietiB 
consl^|er their shops as o]Km simps? 

Mr. Howell. It considers their pressrooms oiien. 

(’ommissioner Commons. Then I suppose the emi»loyee di'alt individually w'ith 
?ach estahlisliment ? 

.Ml’. How'eli.. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (’ommons. So far as the potlu’ta' is (‘oncernc'd as an oigani- 
you do not bring uji tlie (iiu'stion of eloscMl shop or open shop? 

Mr. Jlow’ELL. Not as yi't we lia\en’l. 

Commissioner Commons. But jou do se(tl(‘ tbat indiviilnally with each firm? 

- .Air. Howell. Yes, sir. . .x . i x « 

Coimuissioner (’ommons. Tbat is wliat you mean by saying it is understood 
liat they should he union men? Has there been any ease where the union has 
jrought up tlie matter to an (‘inplojer? I am not speaking of newspaper offices. 
Mr. Howell. Of union labor, employing union labor? 

(\)imnissioner (Simmons. Yes, in the commercial end, do you mean have they 
irouglit lip the question of the (‘mployment of union men? 

Mr. How’ell. xNo; tliey ha\e not. d'hey <lo not employ a man unless he Is a 
Tiemher of the union. Wdienever they w'aiit help they telephone to the secretary’s 
office; they send to the office of our secretary, 207 Oregonian Building, for help. 
^ Ilfcs «a list there of unemployed, and from that list he sends them down. 
Rww Ap not make any attempt to put on nonunion men. 

Commissioner Commons. Does the Allied Printing Triidcs Council belong to 
:he Central Labor Union? 

Air. Howell. No. 

Commissioner Commons. It is just individual unions? 

Mr. How’ell. Has no affiliation, eitlier delogale— 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know" whetlier (he tMiothetyc belongs to the 
employers’ association? 

Mr, Howell. AAdiy, some of the memliers do. 

Commissioner Commons. But not as an association? 

Mr. How'ELL. I couldn’t say. It w-ould be just my opinion. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke of tlie printing trades council as mainly 
organized to promote the label. Do you declare boycotts on firms that are not 
fair? 

Mr. Howkll. Well, we have not for a number of years. We appoint a com- 
mittee, and this committee waits on the firm that is getting the printing done anl 
asks them to use the union label, and we keep at it in that way. We send com* 
inittee after committee. We have not placed any boycott on anybody. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke about 5 per cent that are not covered by 
these agreements. Do they employ any nonunion men? 

Mr. Ho>vell. Yes, sir; there are one or tw^o firms employ nonunion men in 
this city. 

.-Commissioner Commons. Have you any boycotts on those firms? 

Mr. Howell. No more than what is in the Labor Press. We do not pat- 
ronize , , , 

Commissioner Commons. How do yoirget that authenticated or authorized in 
the Labor Press? Do you have to bring it up? 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, vol 5 39 
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Mr. Howell. It broiiglit up to the central labor body that we have been 
unable to adjust differences between such and such a firm lnt)ur organization, 
and that we request that such a firm be placed on the unfair lls^ and we don’t 
patronize 

Commissioner Commons. How is that handled in the Central Labor Union? 

Mr. Howell. I believe they have a committee first who see if they can 
settle it. 

Commissioner Commons. They endeavor to settle it? 

Mr. How ELI.. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (\)mmonh. And then when it is finally placed on the unfair list- 
must it be by the vote of the entire Central Labor Union? 

Mr. Howell. Yes. 

C^)inmissioner Commons. So that tliey cun \eto y(Mir request? 

Mr. Howei.l. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Commons. Now, there are two estublisinnents you say that are 
on the unfair list? 

Mr. Howell. Well, there are some— I am positive of one; I do not know' as to 
two. Of course, there are a number of very small establishments that employ 
no help; they are just simply a part of tlie trade. A man with a little money 
can buy a press, but these peo])le are not those who employ help. There is only 
one that T know of that is not a meml)er of our organization that does not 
employ our members. 

(h)inmissi(nier (’ommons. Then do you go to the otlu'r business men of the 
town wdio are having printing done and ask them to patronize the label houses? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you have a committee for that purpose? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And do the\ visit nuKst of the business men? 

Mr. Howell. Well, they are not making any campaign and have not for some 
time past. 

C^mrnisKsioner Commons. Is the ciiy or State or county printing issued with 
the label ? 

Mr. Howell. Not now. Some of it once in a while is. It was for a long 
time, had the label ; but since they have mlopted the (‘ommissi(»n form of govern- 
ment and aiipolntod a purchasing agent the work is let out to the lowest bidder; 
it goes to any shop. 

Comiidssioner Commons. Do(*s the Allied Printing Trades Council take that 
Up with the city authorities? 

Mr. How'ell. They have not ns yet. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner Caeretson. Yes. Tins prcvssman that you spoke of inai iiau 
to get permission to return to w'ork. In* had l)een on strike, had he? 

Mr. How'Eli.. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Carretson. And did he go to ]\Ir. Panfield t(> get him to with- 
draw' his opposition, or to intercede* for him? 

Mr. How'eiu^ To withdraw ids opposition. 

Commissioner Garretson. iiie attltmU* was virtually that If a man on a 
strike* Iktc loses out, lie has to g(“l a lice'ii.se from the employers’ associatioi: 
before he can w ork here in any capacit.x ? 

Mr. Howeij.. He is practically a blacklisted man. 

Commissioner Garretson, Would there have been any possibility of a settle- 
ment betw'een the striking pressmen and the employing printers if these two 
agencies had been left to settle their trouble without outside interference? 

Mr. How'ei.l. Y^es ; I think It could have been .settled. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does the employers’ association, as a rule, from the 
standpoint of labor men in thq.tow n, or from the standpoint of citizens, act as an 
agency to minimize trouble and effect settlements and understandings lietw'een 
employers and employees, or the opposite direction? 

Mr. How'ell, The opposite direction. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. All classes of employers band to support one man 
who Is having labor trouble? 

Mr. Howell, Don’t make any difference what that trouble is or how just the 
cause may he, they are “ agin the Governnient” 

Commissioner Garretson. I suppose they do not support the sympathetic 
Strike on the part of labor, do tliey? 

Mr. HdWELL, I suppose they do. 
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Commissioner Garretson. But still they follow what is the exact parallel of 
a sympathetic strike In their methods. Is the natural outgrowth, In your 
opinion, as a man conversant with the policy and practice of labor unions-— will 
the natural outgrowth of the attitude of several inanufacurers' associations, 
w’hetlier State or National, be that the labor unions will combine to act together 
If they follow the lines that are followed by the manufacturers’ associatUms? 

Mr. Howell. Yes. I believe in the crafts organizing. I would like to sw 
every industry In tJie printing business in one organization. I think it is wrong 
for me as a printer 

Commissioner Garretson. As against the craft system? 

Mr. PIowEi.L. Yes. I do not think it Is right for me as a printer to enter into 
an agreement with my employer to tie up my labor for three jears hy contract, 
when tlm next man who comes after me in a year has to go up against that, 
and by fheuiis of my contract I am force<l to work, if the man gets in trouble. 

Comrilissiouer (hMunrisoN. In other words, if you profit by tlie example of 
the employers’ association and the manufacturers’ association you are bound to 
do that in self-defense? 

Mr. Howell. They are doing that very same thing that w^ay. 

I’alo* the ('ase in Stockton, when the employers determiiunl to make that an 
open shop; Mhen the controversy had been on several weeks they served notl(*e 
on the newspaper piihlisliers that unUw they dul away with the union label 
tliat they would withdraw tlieir patronage. This was followed by the action 
of the typographi(*al union, wlio sent a notice to these publishers of these news- 
Piip(‘rs tliat if tliat stand is taken by the employers of Stockton, we will .set up 
yoiu' pa])(‘rs for nothing. And tins was folIow(*d by a telegram from the Inter- 
national organization that that Avould he nse<l in payment of wages of all the.se 
men. The same tiling was done in the stroi't car strikiL They waited upon the 
puhlisht^rs and forbid them to give a true account of the strikers’ conference 
on the trouble. Tliat thing is creeping more and more into the industrial situa- 
tion of tills country. 

(\)mmissioner (Jvhketson. Do you know wliether or not when a contract islet 
in tliis town under union conditions all the menihers of the employers’ associa- 
tion belonging ai'e notitied of the man in gi\ing tlie contract having union regu- 
lations entiri'ly? 

]\Ir. Howeli.. I believe that to lie a fact. 

(''ornciissioner Gahketson. Have you seen such a communication? 

l\Ir. Howell. T have seen a communication in the Labor Press recently when 
Meier A Frank contemplated the erection of th(*ir new huilding, that tliey sent 
out a roimiHinication asking tlie employers to use their influence with the firm 
‘af M^ier & Frank to prevent that building going up under open-shop conditions. 

Corifmissioncr Garretson. Tinder union-sliop conditions. 

Mr. Howell. I mean under union-shop conditions. And just a word about 
this courthouse in which we are now sitting. The east wing was constructed 
piecemeal, one contractor getting a certain porthui of it and another another, 
and the work was delayed. Hut when they came to the erection of the west 
wing it was thought advisable by the county commissioners to call for bids for 
the completion of the west wing. And when thos(‘ bids were opened the suc- 
cessful bidder was one of the most famous builders in this country, the firm of 
Thompson & Starrett, who erected the Yeon Huilding in this city and also the 
Annex — the building called the Annex of Meier A Frank’s, under union condi- 
tions. Their bid was in the nelghlKirliood of $50, (XK) lower than the n(‘ares( com- 
petitor. And notwithstanding that the employers’ association, I am informed, 
got very busy, and by a connivance with tlie architects, the firm of Widener A 
Lewis, that bid was thrown out and new bids were called for, and Thompson- 
Starrett w^as practically driven from tills State. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then a boycott is in effect on the other side that 
is as effective os any boycott could be on the part of labor? 

Mr. Howell, Yes; even more so, because they have all the powder of massed 
capital. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Howell. I would just l}ke to read one little article that I have here on 
the reason for labor organizations" existence at the present time more than ever. 
This is an editorial taken from one of the papers of this city at the time of the 
controversy between John D. Rockefeller and the gentleman who was sent by 
President Wilson to interview him [reading] ; 

** When John D. Rockefeller, jr., testified before the congressional committee 
he maintained that the m[ne owners were simply contending for the right of 
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the IiKlivklunl miner lo make his own tei’ins and to join a union or not, as he 
pleased. He still maintained the obsolete theory that freedom of contract is 
possible between the ^rreat corporation, 40 per cent of the stock of which is 
held by liis father, and an individual miner, whose sole capital is his physical 
strenf?th and his skill. Merely to state the proposition is to prove its absurdity, 
l^'reedom of contract can only exist l)etween parties that are equal. As aj?alnst 
massed capital, labor can only exercise this freedom by a combination that it 
may act as a unit.” 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any otln-r instance such as you mentioned 
about the pressman securing? permission from Mr. Ihinfield to f;o buck before 
he could go back? 

I\Ir. Howell. No; I don’t. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the only instance you know. Do you kimw how 
many pressnum who went out upon the strike returned to the employment? 

Mr. Howell. Well, nearly all. 

(’hairraan Walsh. But in numl)ors, how many? 

^Ir. Howell. Well, I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? 

INIr. Howell. Maybe 30 or 40. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner Commons. I would like to ask on what grounds did the Allied 
Printing Trades Council decline to support the pressmen either in tin* matter 
of — I presume the label is still furnished to those lirms that have the open shop? 

Mr. Howell- No. 

Commissioner Commons. AVith the pr(‘ssmen? 

Mr. Howell. No; they haven’t. They haven’t tlie lal)el. We had about 50 
sliops tliat bad the label. Now we oidy have about 12 or 14. 

Commissioner Commons. The label is then only given to those' that liave union 
pn'ssmen throughout, is that it? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Co.nimons. On what ground did the council withhold support, 
or a sympathetic strike, we wdl say? AVhy wa.^ no sympathetie* strike called 
on behalf of the pressmen? 

Mr. Howell. Because we had to obtain the sanction of our international 
otiieers, and the request for the stiake liad to come from Ihe pri'sident of the 
Internationa] Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, Mr. Barry, before it 
could be considered by the then president of (he international union, Air. James 
AI. Lynch. That request was never made by Air. Barry. 

Commissioner CoifMoNs. It was simply, then, that was tlie only reason, was 
it, because the pressmen hadn’t asked for the symputhetie support the 
other trades? 

Air. Howell. I believe that lo he a fact. 

Commissioner Commons. Would your contracts have tied ym up so that 
you could not have supported them? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. AVas that the rea.s(m why the request was net 
made? 

Air. Howell. That was the main reason. 

Commls»siouer Commons. The reason why the request vvas not made? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, sir. 

There Is just one other thing I would like to state on this same question of 
the boycott and how the law looks upon this question as affecting labor and 
a.s affecting property Interests; At the time of the A. R. U. strike in 1894 the 
General Alanagers’ As.sociatlon 

('lhairman AA^alsh. Say, I don’t want to limit you, Mr. Howell, but we are 
trying to cut out pure argument, you understand. If there is any fact con- 
nected with the situation here or that has come under your observation else- 
where, why, of course, it is all right. But mere argument we are trying to 
cut out. 

Air. Howell. I am not making an argument ; I am just making a Statement 

Chairman Walsh. Well, a statement in the nature of an argument we also 
try to eliminate, if you call it that You can slate 

Air. Howell. Well, liere was the condition. 

Chairman Walsh. Hen; is the idea, I don’t want to cut you short, If 
there is anything that you think is significant here that you know about of 
your owil» knowledge, or indirectly through hearsay, why you may state it 
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Then we will try to make a study of the decision in tiie A. R. U. case, and draw 
our own conclusions. You get the point. 

Mr. Howeij.. I understand the nature of this commission is to investigate 
industrial conditions throughout the country and present a report and, perhaps, 
suggest a remedy. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Howell. To do away with .some of the evils 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Howell (continuing). That we have to contend against. 

Chairman Wat.sh. That Is the purpose of the commission. 

IMr. Howell. And the enforcement of the law is necessary, absolutely neces- 
sary ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I have made the statement. I don’t want to ham- 
per your statement. I'ixclude argument, and go ahead. 

Mr. Howell. Well, I just wanted to state, at the time tliat that strike was 
called, or prior to it, the American Railway Union found this condition: That 
the 24 railroads entering the city of (Tiicago were controlled by the Oeneral 
Managers’ Association. And all questions affecting hours and wages and other 
conditions were considered by that General Managers’ Association. And in 
order to combat tliat great mass of capital Mr. l>ebs conceived the American 
Railway T^nion. Rut the power of the court and the power of Government 
was used to crush that union. And the late President, Taft, in rendering his 
decision, used tln'se words: “The groat conspiracy that existed.” The Ameri- 
can Railway Union — the Slierman law had Just been passed, in 1890, and the 
gn'at conspiracy that existed in violation of the Sherman antitrust law was 
the conspira(\v of the General Managers’ Association. And had he foreseen 
that at that time, or had he seen that at that time and invoked the power of 
that law 

(Jhairman Walsh. Had who seen it ? 

Mr. Howell. Taft. 

(■’hairmaii Walsh. Well, do you have any personal knowledge ns to whether 
he did see it or not? 

Mr. Howell. I read Ins decision. 

(’hainnaii W^alsii. IVell, go ahead. 

^Ir. Howelt.. The great evils that exist In tliis eonntry throngli massed capi- 
ta], Inu.' the Sliernian antitrust law betm In force at that time, probably this 
commission would not now be in existence. 

Chairman Walsh, Any tiling else? 

(’oinrnissioner Gahret.son. No. 

Chtiirman W^alsh. That is all, Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Tait. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN TAIT. 

Mr. TIIo^fPsoN. Mr. Tait, yon may sit down. 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Please give your name. 

Mr. Tait. John Tait. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business addre.ss? 

Mr. Tait. Ea.st Tenth and Pine Streets. 

Mr, Thompson. Your business? 

Mr. Tait. I am president and manager of the Troy Laundry Co. 

Mr. Thompson. That is a company engagetl in the laundry business? 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Not In the machinery business? 

Mr. Tait. Not in the machinery business. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, how long has your company been In existence here? 

Mr. Tait. The company was first incorporated in 1894. Previous to that 
they have been known as the Troy Steam Laundry from 1899. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people does your laundry now employ? 

Mr. Tait. About 120. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many of these are women and minors? 

Mr. Tait. About 90. 

Mr. Thompson. About 90? 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh, He said women and minors. 
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Mr. Tait. Well, there is no minors. 

Mr. Thompson. No minors? 

Mr. Tait. No minors. 

Mr. Thompson. Cun you state to this commission what, if any, effect 
the establishment of a minimum wage in your industry has Inul on the in- 
dustry itself and on the workers? 

Mr. Tait. I can give you some figures here. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a list of questions there in this regard? 

Mr. Tatt. a list of which? 

Mr. Thompson. Questions furnished to you. 

Mr. Tait, I have. 

Mr. Thompson. You may answ('r those in their order. 

Mr, Tait. Yes; I will answer that list of questions; first read the questions 
and I will answer those. 

The first question that is asked is that of the number of employees whose 
wages were increased as the result of the minimum-wage legislation. The 
answer is this: There are 687 increased by the shortening of hours; 115 in- 
creased In wages. The shortening of hours was this: That some of the plants 
in the city were working Oi hours a day. Under the ruling of the minimum- 
wage scale 54 hours a week, or 9 hours a <lay, was the rule. The same wages 
were paid to those employees that were working the 9^ liours n day when they 
worktHi 9. There was no reduction in wages made in that. But there was an 
actual Increase through the minimum-wage scale on 115 They received tlial. 

Commissioner Commons. One hundred and fifteen employees? 

Mr. Tait. One hundred and fifteen employees inereuse<l in wages. 

Commissioner (-ommons. One hundred and fifteen different employees had in- 
creases? 

Mr. Tait. Hud increases, besides 687 wlm had rcceisiMl a benefit of the 
shortening of the hours, which of course was a natural increase in tlieir 
hourly scale of wages. 

Commissioner Lennon Tliat is based on tlie entin industry or simidy on 
yours? 

Mr. Tait. It is iiasod on tiu‘ entire industry from the facts which T luive 
received. 

Commissioner Lennon, Oh, yes, 

Mr. Thompson. Oo right ahead. 

INIr. Tait. Second, the amount of increase in rc'gular weekly iiay roll as a 
result of tile minimum wage scale. Tiie amount was .$100 on account of reduc- 
tion of hours, and $107.50 increase on the weekly, what might be called on those 
who were benefited iiy (he minimum-wage scale, directly lienefited in the in- 
creased wages. 

Commissioner Oauukison. 11o\s many are engaged in the entire industry; 
liow many persons? 

Mr. Tait. One tboiisaiHl one bumlred .uid liffiN -smmi. 

Comndssioner Oarkkison. Men and women? 

Mr. Tmt. I\Ieu and wouien, 

CommlssioiKM" Onrre'I'son. How many of tliose are w'omen? 

Commissioner Commons Six liumired and eighty-seven. 

Mr. Tait. Not quite— inoi-e than that. Six hundred and eighty-seven w^ere 
benefited by tlie clianging of the hours, and prohubl\ tliose would be women to 
n great extent. Then* w’ould he 687 and 115 probably out of that 1,157—1 
didn’t get that number, I thinglit I had it in mind, so that I could give you that 
answer. I think prohaldy the number of w'omcn employed would be about 800. 

Commissioner (Ivkhet.son. Light hundred? 

Mr. Tait, Alioiil that; I wouldn’t want to he positive us to the number, hut 
about that numlier. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. All right, go ahead. 

Mr, Tait. The tiiird question is: Total number of wage earners, which was 
1,157. 

The fourth question is total amount of normal weekly pay paid wage earners. 
Thirteen thousand two hundred and twelve dollar.s and thirty-eight cents per 
w'eek, or $687,038,.56 per year. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is that men and women? 

Mr. Tait. Men and women. 

Commissioner Garretson, Have you the ^voinen separately? 

Mr. Ta^. No, sir. I say the amount per week is $13,212.38, and the total per 
year $687,038,56. 
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Tlie fifth question is: Number of employees disehar^^Ml because believed to be 
not worth standard wage fixed by minimum wage law. 

There has been quite a number dlscliarged during tlie past year, some 
through tliat cause and some through tlie falling off in l)usiness. j 

It is vei’y hard to llnd out what the direct cau.se is of an employee being 
discharged under the present conditions, because the l)usiness has l)wn reduced , 
in \oiunie very materially during tlie last 12 or 15 months, and it was im- , 

iws'^ible to get anything of that statement. Tliere was possllily between 30 and ‘ 

40 wlio A\ere affected, and out of tliat number — were affected probably on; 
account of inefficiency. | 

Question No. 6. Brief statement of effects of minimum-wage law on business 
and on relalions between employcTs and emplo.\ees. ! 

The an.^wer to tliat is on account of iiurea.sed wages It has been necessary] 
to increase tlie cost of our products, and in tliat way tlie puldic liave in many] 
instances refused to pay the increased price, causing a reduction in our I 
volume of inisiness. 

To sliow tlie standing of the paj rolls June, 1013. and June, 1914, 1 have Liken 
off tliose iigui'i's, Tlie pay roll for the laiiiKlry liusiness in Jinie, 1013, whhh 
w’as a year ago, was $.57,243. in June, 1014, .$52,849. ITactically a difference 
of $5,0(X) a inontli, or $G0.(MK) a year. Tins is not cliargealile to the inininium 
w'age scale; it wouhl not lie just to charge it in that w’ay, but due to the con- 
ditions of the business as it exists at the present time in Portland, and |)os- 
slbl.^ all tlii'i'ugli the country tlie same conditions exist. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. Affecti'd ail businessV 

Mr. T.\it. Affected all business that way. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Tait, you .say tliat on account of the increase in 
W’age cost it will be nece.ssary to iiicrease tiie ciuirges to your patrons? 

l\lr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And tliey have, you believe, on account of that lncrea.se, re- 
duced the amount of biisine.ss tliey do w'itli jou? 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If I remember correctly, you say about 115 of the.se 1,1.57 
workers liad their wages increased by tlie minimum wage? 

IMr. Tait. That is right. 

Ml. Thompson. Wliat per cent of the total pay roll, if you can state it, 
would ilie increase in wages amount (o? You have stated tlie present pay roll 
amounts to six hundred and odd tliou.sand dollars a year. 

Mr. Tmi. I would have to ligure that up to state positively You must grant 
theit‘ was an increase in the pay roll to tlie employees wdien it reduced the 
number of lioui's, bei'ause this reduced the output, and it increased the cost of 
production. 

Mr. Thompson, lias any stud.\ been made, if you know, as to whether the 
(iccicaisi* of liours half an hour a ilay has resulted in the Ic.s.sening of the output? 

Mr. Tait. It has. 

Mr. Thoaipson. It has? 

Mr. Tait. It has. 

Mr. Thompson. Would jou mind stating upon wliat study that is bu.sed? 

Mr. Tait. The most careful study can be made in wliat is known as tlie 
mangle room. In the mangle room in ki'epliig traik of the number of pieces 
wbi(‘h go tliroiigb the different mangles eacli day, it show's a decline in tlie 
volume of work going tbrougli that department. I haven’t got the figures witli 
me that I ('oiild give them to you, but I could get them for you. 

Mr. Thompson. What otlicr department would it operate in? 

Mr. Tait. It w'ould operate in all departments wdiere they are w'orklng on 
dally wages. It wouldn’t affect so materially the piecework departments, be- 
cause it does not affect the cost of priKluctlou on tliat particular article. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of the work and wliat kind of work Is done 
on the dally wage, and what on the piecework, in the laundry business? 

Mr. Tait. It is not general. In some plants it is one department and some 
plants anotlier. I can siieak for the Troy Laundry Go. only. Our mangle room 
Is on the hourly basis. Our shirt starching is on the piecework. Our shirt 
ironing is on the piecework. And our collar department Is on the hourly basis. 
Our Ironing basis— hand-ironing department — ^is on a per cent basis. Tliey are 
paid a certain per cent on each garment handled by the employee, baseil ou 
w'hat is charged to the patron. 

Mr. Thompson. Gould it be said that the most skilled w'ork is on the pie<*e 
rate? 
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:\Ir. Tmt. It is. 

Mr. Tuoiir.soN. On the basis of tlio pleoe-rato workers bein^^ the most skilled, 
of e(nirse they get tlje highest wages? 

Mr. Tvrr. Yes, sir; they do. 

Ml’. TitoMrsoN, AVliat proportion of tlie pay ndl, offhand, if you eould state, 
^\tlnhI he paid the skillful workers compared to the unskilled workers? 

Mr. Tait. I eould not tell you oflhand. Those figures I have, but I wouldn’t 
like to estimate it, because 1 might be entirely wrong in my estimate of those 
figures. 

Mr. Tho.\ii\so.n. Ho\v' do tiie number of employ <'es <*(>mpare to the skilled 
line? 

Mr. T\it. In our plant the greater number of our enii)lojees are on piece- 
work. 

( 'ommissloner (’om.mons. May I ask a <pies(iou? 

Mr. Thomp 8()N. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Comjmonh. I think it is slaliMl that tin* iiu-ri'ased cost on ac- 
coniU; of changing hours was $400 a week, 

Mr. Tait. No, sir; 1 wouldn’t make that positive statement. 

Commissioiuw Commons. What was it? 

Mr. Tait. The increase of wages to the employees was based, you might say, 
on that. It is figured on the reduction of hours, as showing the increase. 

For instance, to c'xplain that: If a girl was getting a dollar and a half a day 
for nine and a half hours, she would be jiaid uiuhu’ the ruling— she wuis paid a 
dollar and a lialf for nine hours, showing a half an hour dally loss to the em- 
]ilo>er, but still she rcMT'ived the same wages. There was no change in the wuiges 
on account of the riHluction of hours. 

Commissioner Commons Then you figur<‘ that co'4 amounts to $400? 

Mr. Tait. The figuivs th(*re amount to $410, 

Commissioner (Commons. That must have aiuilii'd only to the' time-workers 
and not to the plcx’cwvorkers? 

!ilr. Tait, It would, 

(Nmimissloner (’ommons. So that the imreascMl cost —assuming tluit the time- 
worker’s output is reducc'd the same proportion that their hours are reduced, 
the figun'S would he $400 on account of shorter hours? 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissioner (’ommons. Then \(ni figurcal $ir>T.r)0 on ac<‘ouiil of raising 
wages? 

Mr. Tait. One hundrc'd and fifty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

Commissioner Commons. So that the t(*tal increased cost, the two totals, is 
•Yo.lT.nO jier week? 

]\Ir. Tait. No, sir. 

Commissioner Co.mmons. The total pm* mouth? 

i\Ir. Tmt. Per month. 

Ikuiimissioner Commons. What is the total per w’eek? 

Mr. Tait. One-fourth of that, practically. 

Commi.ssloner Commons. I figure It make.s about 15 per cent per week increase 
on the pay roll. 

Mr. Tait. I liaven’t figured it. 1 could not certify to that figure. I would 
lia>e to figure it out. 

(Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

:yir. Thompson. I might ask you this question direct: W’hat Increase did you 
make in the prices to your customers? 

]\Ir. Tait. A very .slight increase, 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how much? 

Tilr. Tait. Those figures I could not give you offhand. I didn’t expect to 
be asked tbat question. Rut the items wTwe very small. In some cases I can 
tell you what was affected practically to a certain extent. 

In some casi^s sheets were raised 1 cent each. Some were doing them for 2 
cents, and others were charging 3 cents. And collars were raised from 2^ to 3 
cents. Those w'ero the principal raises made on the prices by this advance In 
w'ages. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the principal advance was just 1 cent for sheets and 
half a cent on collars. Upon that do you base your deduction that the patrons 
decreased their business with you on account of the increase? 

Mr. Tat r. They do. We know that to be a positive fact. We have had people 
refuse to s^d on account of that Increase. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is there any other statement ymi eare to make in regard to 
Che operation and effect of the minimum-wage law? 

Mr. Tait. I am in favor of a minimum-wage law baseil on sound business 
methods. I can not say that this minimum-wage law is going to benefit the 
employee as it was expected, because it will have a tendency to bring a great 
many of them to the minimum wage. 

It is not based on efilciency ; it is based on age. There is an age limit. If a 
girl l)e('omes 18 years of age, she is practically, under this law, entitled to what 
is known as the* minimum wage. She has to serve an apprenticeship period of 
one year. Well, that is not always possible to learn a trade in one year. It is 
l)racticully im])ossible to do it. It is based on that; it is not based on effi- 
< iency. And the reason why we pref(T piecework in our plant in preference to 
the daily or hourly wage is that the efiicient employee receives full value for her 
services and is benefited and does not have to carry the load of tlie inefficient 
employee. 

Mr. Thompson. In so far as you ha\e piec(‘work, of course the law does not 
apply? 

Mr. Tait. It applies if our piece rate is not higher tliaii the minimum-wage 
or amounts to the' minimum wage. 

Mr. Thompson. It has not betui applied so far in that n‘gar(l? 

Mr. Tait. JSo, sir; it has not b(*en necessary, becauM; the rate has been 
higher. 

Mr. Thompson. What constructive suggestion would you make with reference 
to the minimum-wage law’ that would remedy the condition you speak of? 

Mr. TI'ait, The suggestion I would make if we want to benefit the wmrklng 
people and benefit tlie employers is to establish industrial schools, where every 
child is learned a trade and is self-supporting. Tlie great trouble to-day, as 
I see it — 1 may be wrong, genthuiKm.'but this is my opinion, and I have made 
some little study of it — the main trouble to-day is that the most of our people 
have no knowU'dge, practically, of how’ to support themselves when they leave 
school, and I believe if we could train our children so that they have an Indus- 
trial education — you take It from tlu* ^ears of Id to 18 — if they have to spend 
a part of the tin\e in our industrial schools learning something it is going to 
benefit this Nation and make it an industrial Nation. 

My rfa-on for that is this. basiMl on the theory that Germany to-day has got 
one of tt.( greatest armies in tin* world, fnun tlie fact Unit during the period, 
as I understand it. from 17 to LM (wory young man in tlie eountry lias got to 
serve a part of the time in the army. Tlaw ha>e got the foundation; they know 
w’hat to do. 

If our cliildren — uin a father inyvcOf, ami I know wliat it Is — if our children 
would learn some useful employment in our scliools instead of spending from 
tlireo to four years in the higli school learning sometliing whicli, in many cases, 
is not of practical use to them in their life work, it would he beneficial. 

Industrial schools, I believe, will help and assist; and anoliier thing, when 
they have learned that they can come out as experienced help or having a 
practical knowdedge. They can enter into th<' diffonait manufuiduring busi- 
nesses and command bi'tter wages, because all manufaeturers are looking for 
experienced help and are willing to pay good prices for the same. It is not a 
question of wages, it is a question of aiiility. 

Mr. Thompson. If sucli were carried out in Ibis Slate — either industrial, voca- 
tional training, or part-time continuation schools for teaching industrial ineth- 
,)^] 3 _^vould that be the tiling which would make the law’ ideal, in your opinion, 
or are there other suggestions? 

Mr. Tait. I believe it would not be necessary to have that law’. All these 
are thoughts of my own. My experience with the employees is this, that the 
experienced hand has no trouble in getting good w’ages, but it is the inex- 
perienced hand who has the trouble, and It Is the inexperienced hand who is 
causing to a great extent this unrest at all times. 

Mr. Thompson. What you mean is you would give this law as a .substitute 
for the minimum-wage law? 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. Well, it could be worked in conjunction. I don’t think 
any employer objects, not my knowledge, to paying a minimum w’age if it is 
based on sound business principles. It should be based on the earning capacity 
of the employee, not on a general rule in which it says all employees of a certain 
age should be paid this minimum wage. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Comir^ssioner Lennon would like to ask a few' questions. 
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('oinuiissit)iuT LI':nnon. Il:is thc‘re been a diuuge in the number of people iu 
the laundry employed by tlie piece dnce the enactment and enforcement of the 
lavvV Are there more or less people employed on piecework now than there was 
befor<‘ tln‘ law went into effect? 

Mr. T\it. Tliere would naturally be less on account of the shrinkage of the 
business. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, 1 <lon’t mean that. I mean luis there been any 
general change bectiuse of the law? 

Mr. Tait. There is an effort that way. You mean increase the pieceworkers 
from w hat it is? 

(Commissioner Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tajt. I believe ther(‘ has been. I can not .speak positively on tliat ques- 
tion, because that is one of the questions I haven’t taken up witli tiie laumlries 
of tlie city; but in our plant, as I say, we are gradually working into the i)iece- 
work system entirely, because it is much more satisfactory to tlie employee in 
every n^spect. The employees who years ago were getting wliat was considered 
the idgliest wages under the daily or hourly basis are much better satisfied on 
the piecework, ami you could not persuade tliem to go l)ack to tlie dally or 
hourly basis under an> (“onditions. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner (Iarketson. What proportion of your employees work less than 
54 hours a week? 

Mr. Tait. At tlie jiresent time the wlmle of tliem. 

(kmimlssloner Carretson. All of thmn? 

Mr. Tait. All of them. 

Commissioner (iAKKKTso.v. Then, if they work less than that 

Mr. Tait. They are paid for the time they work. 

('lommissiotUT Carretson. And are not .paid under the inininium wage? 

]\Ir. Tait. Tlie minimum w’uge ruling is a pro nita lia.sis. It is on the hourly 
as well as weekly basis. 

Commissioner Caruktson. It is the 54-hoiir wivk? 

Mr. Tait. It is the 54-iiour week. 

Commissioner Carretson. If they work 40 hours, then tlie> are paid forty 
fifty-fourths of tlie minimum wage? 

Ml'. Tait. Tliey are paid forty tifty-foiirtlis of tlie minimum wage; yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Carretson. As a w(‘ekl.\ proposition it does not apply at all? 

Mr, Tait, As a weekly proposition it does not appl.\ at all practically on Diat 
54-hour basis. 

Commissioner Carretson, Has that worked any reduction in the earnings? 

Mr. Tait, Not in the earnings. 

Commissioner Carretson. The fact is tliat more people have been working u 
less niimbm' of hours? 

Mr. Tait. It is not. 

Commissioner CARRtri'SON. It has no effect? 

Mr. Tmt. It has reduced the number of employees instead of increasing the 
time. 

Commissioner Carretson. Tliat is all. One minute. In regard to the amount 
of increase. I think you said that sheets tiiat formerly were 2 cents w^ere iu- 
creased to 3 cents? 

I\Ir. Tait. In some cases; not in ail. 

Commissioner Carretson. Does that apply to all flat work? 

Mr. Tait. No, sir ; it applies to what iniglit bo ternieil “ the family flat work.” 

Commissioner Carretson. How do you <!o that, by the pound? 

Mr. Tait. No, sir; by the piece. 

Commissioner (Carretson, Ry the piece altogether? 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir ; by the piece altogether. 

Commissioner Carretson. Then all family work is virtually increased 50 
per cent? 

Mr. Tait. Not all family work; no, sir. Sheets — in some cases there were 
some laundries w’hich w'ere charging 3 cents for sheets previous to that time. 
Some were charging 2 cents, and there has been a general raising of prices to 3 
cents on sheets. It does not affect it very materially, because the family sheet 
to-day is going in under the rough dry — ^to a great extent Is going in nnder the 
rough dry — which is based on the pound rate, and the pound rate was not 
affecteii by this price in any w’ay. 

Commissioner Carretson. What is your general per cent of Increase on prices 
to the cus^ftteers? 
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Mr. Tait. I could not tell you offhand on that. 

Coiniulssloner Gabketson. Have joii made any comparison of tlie per cent of 
increase in earnings and the per cent of the increase in prices to the pul)lie? 

Mr. Tait. The per cent of increase in earnings is going down, so much so that 
I have authority to make a .statement here of a gentleman — it is not my owu 
case ; but I can tell you our own ease. 

Our per cent of prolits has practically fallen away during tiie last >ear. In 
one case the operating cost of one plant was 99.2 per cent. 

Commissioner Gakretson. 1 am not talking of the tier cent of profit ; I am talk- 
ing of file per cent on the market price. 

Mr. Tatt. In what manner? 

Commissioner Garretson. WTiat lias .\our regular ium- cent of charge to tlie 
customer increased ? 

Mr. Tait. 1 could not tell you offhand, l)ecause any tigures that I would have— 
I would have to know the numhm- of pieces ^\hich we have handled along the 
line on which we raised the iirli-es. 

('ommissioner Garretson. You would have to know \\hat (lie total cost of a 
given number of articles was before jou increase the iirice and (he total cost 
now? 

Mr. Tait. Y<‘s, sir. 

Coniiiiissioru'r Garretson. The true ridation is bi'tween the increas(‘ you have 
j)ut onto th(‘ i)ric(‘ and the inenaise that has come on >our labor alone through 
this law, to get any fair compari.son. Wouldn’t that be the way? 

Mr. 'I’AiT. Offhand, the increased i»rice has not taken care i>f tlie Increa.sed 
cost of labor. 

Comniissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O'Connell wants to ask a question. 

('oiiinii.ssioriei’ 0’( Connell. What are the ^\eekly wages of .\our {msTuvork- 
ers — .>oui’ own firm? 

Mi\ Tmt. I am just studying. The wetddy wages (»f tla^ piecew orkci’s run 
from $10 to $lo per week. 

C'ommissioner O’Oinnell. Well, now’, what per cent of lh<*ni make $!■) jier 
wei'k ? 

Mr. T\ir. In answering these questions, it is very hard to answiM' tluaii off- 
hand, biAiHise 111 making a statement before this body I want to make a cor- 
rect statement. 1 will file a report with .\ou, if >ou wish me to do that, hut I 
don't like to make a statement that may be oontradlrte<l, 

Coiiiunssioiua* Gxkketson. Will jou submit a copy of your pay roll? 

]\Ir. Tait. I can nrid will. 

Commissioner Garretson. Be glad to have you do it. 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

(See Tait exhibit.) 

Commissioner ()’(!onnell. IIow' many white la(indri<‘s in this city — tlmt is, 
laumlries other tliaii those run by orientals? 

Mr. Tait. There are 15. I mean tluMi* are 15 steam laundries. Thiai' are 
quite a number of small hand laundries, which I could not tell you exactly. 

(^Jommissioner O’Connei.l. IIow many (’hinesc laundries in the city? 

Mr. Tait. Of that I can’t tell joii. 1 think (here are somcwdiere about 40. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What per cent of the laiuidrj business in the city 
is done by the Chinese? 

Mr. Tait, That is a question I could not answer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Approximately 10. 20, RO, or 40 per cent? 

Mr. Tait, I could not approximate it. It would he very hard to answer that, 
not knowing the volume of business. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the Chinese laundries Increasing in number? 

Mr. Tait. No, sir ; they are not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are not? 

Mr. Tait. No, sir. Tlie danger at the present time is the Japanese laumlriivs. 
They are increasing, and increasing very rapidly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many Japanese laundries? 

Mr. Tait. I don’t know; there are quite a miuiber scattered over tlie city, 
small places where they have barber .slnqis and places of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Their business is increasing? 

Mr. Tait. Their business is increasing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does it liave any perceptible effect on the laundries 
represented by yon people? 

Mr. Tait. They have. 
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Coniiiiissionor O’Connell. So that ftrowing Ineroase of biisinoss on their 
part, Is that having having some effect of decreasing the business that you 
si)eak of? 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir; but the class of customers who as a general rule patron- 
ize steam laundries are not apt to patronize the Japanese or Chinese laundries. 
The decrease in the laundry business is due to the stringency of the times as 
much as anything else. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the laundry ^^orkers organized? 

Mr. Tait. They are not. 

Commissioner O’Connh.l. Have the.\ e\('r Ixmmi organized? 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long ago? 

Mr. Tait. From 1J>02 to 1003. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did they make a contract of any kind at that 
time with you as to wages and hours? 

Mr. Tait. Tliey made a contract for one year as to wages and hours. 

Commissioner 0’Connp:ll. Then disbanded, or what? 

Mr. Tait. No, sir; we refused to sign the contract the second year. 

Commissioner O’Connkli. Have tlie laundrymen an association liere? 

Mr. Tait. They have a clul). 

Commissioner O’Co.nnell. They ha\e a club? 

!Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connej l. Tlie lauiulrynum hold memberslnp tluTi'in? 

]\Ir. Tait. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Co.vnklj,. In that club you discuss commt'reial affairs? 

Mr. Tait. We do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As to how busim'ss sliall be conducted? 

Mr. Tait. Our clul) is educational in how imsiiu'ss should lx* conduct(‘(l and 
costs. We discuss tlie cost of opmaition* ami the per cent of cost in the dif- 
ferent departments and all those things, and ways and manner in which to 
handle our work. It is (Hlucational. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you (“ver discussed the question of whethei* 
you shall iierrnit or not the employees to organize or recognize an organiza- 
tion they may have? 

Mr. Tait. Wc have discus.sed the question when it was forced upon ns. 

Commissioru'r O’Connell. Well, how are the piecework prices of the em- 
ployee's .set? Who S('ts them? 

Mr. Tait. The mann(*r in which ne have s(^t Ihe iiiecework was based on 
taking a month’s cai’eful count of the number of pi<'ces which tlie dilTerent 
employees handled and basing it on the wages which they w’ere earning at 
that time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. -Were the ('mplo,\e('s .;onsulttHl in any way and 
manner? 

IMr. Tait. They w’ei'C. 

Commissioner O’Connetl. Tlu'y were called into conference? 

Mr. Tait. They were called into conference. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As a whole or just individuals? 

;Mr. Tait. As a whole in that, and individuals. It w as discussed. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you dealt with them in a collective w’ay in 
settling the piecew’ork prices? 

Mr. Tait. In the different departments. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there a bargaining back and forth whether 
it should be so much or less? 

:Mr. Tait. No, sir; w'e made an agreement w’hen we put them on as piece- 
workers that we w'ould guarantee them the same w ages that they w ere earning 
i»t that time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who set the prices? 

Mr. Tait. The prices w ere based on the actual cost of our operation one 
month previous to the time it wuis set — the number of piece.s which they 
handled during that month and the cost for labor in handling that number. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I understand you, you w^ent all over that and. 
figured out what you thought w'ould be a fair price, and then set down a rate 
of piecework prices for each piece? 

*Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

^ Commissioner O’Connell. And then called In your people and told them that 
w&s what you Avere going to do? 
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Mr. Tait. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. And if they accepted that >ou would , 'guarantee 
tliey would make at least the iTiiniiuum wage? 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. An<l their part in the coufercMu-e or in the negotia- 
tions so far as the prices are (‘(mcerned were simply making known to them 
what you were going to pro<luce in the plant ? 

Mr. Tait. Their part — they had a knowledge of this at th(‘ beginning; their 
part was to make the record as best they possibly could. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What I want to get at is, did your employees go 
into it in the way of bargaining with jou as to whether the price should bo 
this or that, a higher or a lower price, but you set the price? 

Mr. Tait. We set the jn’lco. The result — do you wish to know that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. What w'as the result? 

Mr. Tait. The result was an increase in their pa\ roll of from 20 to 30 
]»er cent. 

(Commissioner ('t’CoNNErL. What was the increas(‘ in iiroduction? 

Mr. Tait. Aliout the same. 

(Commissioner O’Connei.l. Tw(ml,\ to 30 p<‘r c(‘nt ? 

Mr. Tait. In the production. 

(Commissioner ()’(Co\nkll. Tliat is all. 

(Mmmissioner (.’ommons. Could you furnish us from your price lists data 
W’hlch would show the actual increase in prices charged to the consumer? 

^ir. Tait. Not from our price list. It w'ouhl neci's.sarily compel us to know 
the number of pieces wliich w'e are hamlling in those dilfm’cnt liiu's; we would 
liave to know’ tliat. We w’ould haw' to know the numlier of sheets we are 
liandling and know’ the percmitage <tf our rates. 

Commissioner Commons. You have not done (hat at all? 

Mr. Taft. No, sir. 

(Comndssioner (/ommons. You state that the im-rease in iiroiUn’tion, how- 
(W’or, has not been as great as tlie increase in waaes? 

Mr. Tait. No; not from tin' returns which we are getting from our actual 
operating ex])enses. Of c(mrse the condition now’ of (lie business — it is in a 
peculiar position because it is — the hard times have affeoted the laundry busi- 
ness probably more than it lias alfected any otlna’ line of business. The homes 
are doing -they are doing consideralile work wbi(‘h formerly went to the 
laundry. ''I’liey are econoiniyJnir. 

Commissioner Commons. Doi's wmr assoiiahon <»r ( lub — has it done anything 
toward stiltening ])rie(‘s? 

;Mr. Tait. In wliieh wa> ? 

(Commissioner (’ommons. W'ell, hav(‘ th(‘ pri<-es tlial \onr c<)m]>etitors charge 
been lower or higher; have tliey all come u])? 

!Mr. Tatt. It is done tlirongli an educational — along (‘ducat ional liru's, sliow’- 
ing the cost per hundred ril(‘ces. 

Commissioner (’ommons. You make a r«woniniendation? 

Mr. Tait. We make a recoimmmdatlon. 

Commissioner Commons. Of tlio prices that should lie charged? 

Mr. Tait. We make a recommendation of tlie iirici'. We figure out. sliow' the 
cost of those ditYerent things, the cost of production. 

Commissioner Commons. So that the prices now chargi'd are pric(‘s that the 
club ha^s recommended to its members? 

Mr. Tatt. It recommended — it has recommended to those ; some jiric’es are 
higher now”, prices are not on a level ; some prices are lilgher. 

Commissioner (A)Mmons. Higher than recommended? 

Mr. Tait. Higher than recommended. We show from our club the cost of 
jiroduction on these different articles, and they can use their own judgment. 

(■Commissioner Commons. Ro that all are not — all are not charging the same 
prices; some charge higher and some not. For instance 

^Ir. Tait. In regard to bedspreads, for instance, onr prices on bedspreads is 
10 cents, and a great many of our competitors are doing it for 5 cents. 

Commissioner Commons. In that case what is the recommended price? 

Mr. Tait. The recommended price w’oiild be 10 cents on that, because if it Is 
recommended on the cost you would find the cost of those spreads w’ould be a 
great deal over the 5 cents charged. 

Commissioner Commons. So there arc some of the luundrymcn who chaf??e 
less than the recommended price? 

Mr. Tait. Oh, yes; there ^re some. 
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(^)niiuissionor Commons. Aiul some charge more? 

Mr. Tait. Some charge more. 

Commissioner Commons. It is purely a study of costs? 

Mr. Tait. Yes; it Is a study of costs. It is based on the cost of labor, cost 
of material, overhead charges, and all those things are taken into consideration. 

Commissioner Commons. When did you start this cost study? 

Mr. Tait. About five years ago. 

Commissioner Commons. About five years ago? 

Mr. Tait. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. It has not grown out of the minimum wage legis- 
lation? 

Mr. Tait. Oh, no; it has not. 

Commi.ssloner Commons. That is all. 

CUiairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Swlgert. Is Mr. .Svvigert In the room? 

(fiiairman Walsh. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Osborne. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BENJAMIN OSBORNE. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, please. 

Mr. OsaoRNE. Ben Oshonu*. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address. 

Mr. OsROHNio. 102 Second Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business. 

I\Ir. OsiJOKNK. I am president of the buihling trades eouneil ; business agent 
for the struetural-ir(»n workers’ union. 

INlr. Thompson. What is the present condition of labor with regard to the 
structural workers and the unions? 

Mr. C.snoRNE. The building trades council, you mean ; the building contractors 
and the unions — the building trades council? Why, tlie relation is fairly gocKl. 
The majority of the contractors, building contractors, in the city of Portland 
employ union men. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlu*re is no organization, however, of building contractors, 
IvS there? 

Mr. Osborne. No. There is what is called the builders’ exchange, but it is 
composed of small contrai'tors aud suhcontractiu's ; not the general contractors. 

Mr. Thompson. Uef(*rring foi‘ the moment to \our own organization and your 
huikliug trade's (“ouncil, is it slmilai* to the building trades councils in other 
cities formed by tlu* international organizaton? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a eonstituti<m and hy-law's iiere? 

Mr, Osborne. Yes, 

I\Ir. Thompson, Have you tla*m with you? 

Mr. OsHOi’vNE. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you mind h'ttiiig tlu' commission have a copy of it? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes; liere it is. 

(A pamphlet entitled “ (’onstitutiou and By-Laws of Building Trades Council 
of Portland and Vicinity,” adopted December, 1013, was submitted in printed 
form.) 

Mr. Thompson. What percentage of the men engaged In tlie building trades, 
if you know, in this city are organized? 

Mr. Osborne. You mean as a whole? I should judge that there are 80 per 
cent organized. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear the statement made here the other day in 
regard to the situation of the building trades? 

Mr. Osborne, By whom? 

Mr. Thompson. By one of your men — Mr. Sleenian. 

Mr. Osborne. Well, I heard a iK)rtlon of Mr. Sleenian’s testimony ; not all. 

Mr. Thompson. Oh. Was there anything that you care to state now with 
reference to the condition of labor in the building Industry in this city? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, I would like to state the business of the building trades 
council in the city of Portland ; it is one question you omitted to ask me that 
I notl(‘e you have asked most of the niemhers representing different organlza- 
tlOhs. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead and state it. 

Mr. THOMBiON. Go ahead and state it. 
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Mr. Osborne. Well, the business of the building trades council is to bring 
about all the organizations that work in the building industry into one compact 
organization or federation known as the building trades council, for the prote<- 
tion of the organizations, one and all, and to bring about more harmonious fetd- 
iug between the labor organizations and the contractors, and also to prevent 
jurisdictional trouble. The jurisdiction of the building Industry is peculiar 
and has in all quite a number of trades that are closely allied, kindr(>d trades, 
and we have an enormous lot of employers to deal with. 

We have the general contractor, and each particular trade has its s\ih(‘ou- 
tractor. And in times past \\e have had a good many jurisdictional disputes. 
And the only way that we can eliminate those jurisdictional disputes vas fi'der- 
ating together. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Now, Mr. 0.sborne, has your organization, the building trades 
council, or have any of the international unions that form a part of that, 
agreements, either verbal or written, with either the contractors individually 
or groups of contractors in the building trades in this city? 

I\ri*. OsROHNK. You mean, has our building trades council agreements with 
their employers? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

^Ir. ()sBou^E. Well, with some of them ve have, and with some of them it is 
nu'rely a vi'rbal agreement. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. What I want to get at is to see if you have any or- 
ganization, any mediation, or any arbltrathm board, or any other kind of ma- 
cldnery by which you may adjust with the employers and the contractors juris- 
dictional strikes, sucli as tlu'y have in Chicago and New York, for Instance, or 
even to settle ordinary labor disputes? 

Mr. Osborne. No, sir. I will state that in our constitution of the luiilding 
trades council we refuse to allow any organlzatiim to put the jurisdictional fight 
up to the employers to settle. We settle it ourselves. 

Mr. Thompson. P>ut in Ciiicago and in New York, wdiere your unions are in 
business, they have an agn'ement with the employers’ association by which 
they have an arbitration. Now, of course, you liave nothing like that? 

Mr. Osborne. No. We have no master builders’ a.s.sociation here. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you know of the existence of tho.se agreements in 
New' Yoilc and in Chii'ago in the building trades dealing wiili jurisdictional 
matters and othi'r matters as widl? 

IMr. Osborne. Well, I haven’t — it is just rumors that I have heard. I haven't 
heard 

Mr. Thompson. Tlieii you could not give us any statement as to wladher that 
w'oiiUl be good for this city or not? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, not wltliout a master builders’ association they would 
not be any good. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I\Ir. Osborne, will you tell us in your own way the 
condition of the building trades Iiere, llie condition of labor here, and such 
other inforiiiution as you care to give to tins eommisslon in regard to your 
own trades? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, I will state tliat the building trades council with its em- 
ployers have got along on most favorable terms in the la.st few years — last foiii- 
years. We had .scarcely any trouble. The trouble that we have had if we — if 
there is a misunderstanding comes up occasionally between some trade that Is 
ainilated with the liulldiiig trades council and the contractor, and wt start 
out to adjust this, and it gets rumored, the fault that we find and the trouble 
that we have with our contracts at tliat time in that we always find the em- 
ployers’ association with their business agent — that i.s wliat we call him. That 
is what he Is — is a business agent. He is always on hand to inform the con- 
tractor to deny the unions the request that they are making in the adjust- 
ment of the trouble ; that tliey have their labor exchange and they can furnish 
all the nonunion men that the contractor wants. 

And, of course, some of tiie contractors who are new with us— that is, who 
want to operate what we call under open-shop conditions, and have signed 
agreements with us — they sometimes listen to this, and it is a little harder to 
adjust the matter. 

The older and established contractor who has dealt with organized labor 
for any length of time pays no attention to it. 

And I will state that the only trouble that we have had In the building in- 
dustry, the only strike that I can call to mind, was that of the electrical 
workers. I believe in 1911 the electrical workers signed — drew up an agree- 
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nioiit, and it was signod by the electrical contractors, or a majority of them, 
those tlmt operated under union conditions. 

The contract read that on May 1, 1911, the electrical workers should re- 
ceive $4 per day, eight hours, and they should continue for one year at that 
rate, and on May 1, 1912, wages would be raised to $5 per day." But when 
May 1, 1912, came the contractors absolutely refused to pay, absolutely broke 
their contract, and I believe that a compromise was made at four doliars and 
,‘i half y)er day. And they are still working at that rate, without any agree- 
ment whatever. The electrical workers refused to sign any more agreements 
because they had been broken by the employers. And I will state also that 
the employers’ association was very busy at that time. And then we have 
sometimes a strike when some subcontract is let to a nonunion firm who re- 
fuses to employ union men. So we have a strike, but it has never lasted any 
length of time only once or twice that I remember of, and I dont’ believe that 
it lasted over 30 minutes either time. It was fixed up satisfactojdly. 

.;Mr. Thompson. Mr. Sleeman gave us some figures here as to tlie wages paid 
in the various building crafts, as to the hours of work in the building trades 
here, and as to the growth of the unions in the building trades. lie would 
know of those facts, would he not? 

Mr. OsnoRNE. Well, I presume unless he ha<l — he might remember them off- 
handed. I know I can't. I didn’t hear his statement in that. 

IMr. Thompson. Well, have you a statement that you would care to make 
in regard to the wages paid, the hours of work, and the growth of the organ- 
izations? 

Mr. OsnouNE. I will state that the carpenters and joiners receive $4 per day, 
eight hours work; five da.\s and a half per we(‘k is the days that they work in"a 
week. The painters and decorators receive the same money, same hours. The 
plumbers and steam fitters receive .fG per day, and the same hours. Steam 
fitters’ helpers and plumbers’ helpers receive ,$3 per day. I’lnsterers receive $6 
a day, and the same hours, eight hours, and five days and a half per week. 
Bricklayers rece!\e the same as the plasterer.s, $G. Tiie setters, ,$6, eight hours, 
five days and a half per week. Marble setl(‘rs, .$r),r)0, eight hours, five days and 
a half per Meek. Cement finishers nHcuve per <hiy, eight hours, for five days 
and a half. Hoisting and portable engineers receive the same. Structural-Iron 
M’orkers. $5, eight hours p<T day, fi\e and a half per M'e(‘k. Lathers receive the 
same. Elevator constructors the same. Shei^t-nietal workers receive $4.50 per 
day; the hours and the M’cek is the same, eight, and five and a half. The 
electrical workers receive $4.50 for eight hours, five ilays and a half. The build- 
ing laborers have a graduated scale. The common laborer, the excavator, the 
man M’ho cleans up in the building, receives ,$2.50 per day, and he works six 
days. The concrete mixer and wheeler and brick M'heehM’ reccdve $3 per day, 
and the mortar mixer Mho tends plasterers receives $4 per day. The asbestos 
M'orkers receive $3.50 per day. The composition roofers $3.25 per day. That 
is all based on an eight-hour day. 

Mr, TnoMP.soN. Are those ditferenl lines pretty well organized in this city? 

Mr. OsBouNE. Yes. Some of them ji hundred per <‘(‘nt. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Are the.se M’ages and hours you name th<‘ union s(*ale? 

Mr. Osborne. That is the union scale. 

Mr. Thompson. And they are being paid in thi.s city? 

Mr. Osborne. They are. 

Mr. Thompson. Keferring to the jurisdictional matter, M’hich you have 
touched on, have you many jurisdictional fights here in Portland? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, m’o have had very few jurisdictional fights. 

Mr. Thompson. IIom’ many cases have you had? 

Mr. Osborne. The only one of any consequence M^as not with the organiza- 
tions atllliated M'ith the building trades council. The bricklayers was not in 
the council, and there was a jurisdictional fight hetM'een the stone setters and 
the bricklayers, and the stone setters M^ns affiliated with the building trades 
council, and the building trades council supported them, and the work went 
ahead. The building trades mechanics all remained on the job and supported 
the organization that is affiliated with them. 

Mr. Thompson. Have the bricklayers ever been affiliated with your council? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, not to my knowledge. Not since I have been a resident 
of Portland. That is four years and a half. 

Mr. Tho^epson. In cases of jurisdictional disputes occurring between mem- 
bers of your OM’n council, M’hat does your council do to settle them? 
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>Ir. Osborne. Why, we have a — we call a meeting of the board of business 
agents of the various organizations and we discuss this matter. And some- 
times we are sitting down there for two or three days discussing it, when It 
seems to get serious, without taking It to the jol). And, as a rule, there are 
compromises made between the organizations tlmt are InvolvcKl. 

iMr. Thompson. Have there betm any eases where there have not been com^ 
promises; and then what hapened? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, there was a ease between the sheet-metal workers and the 
carpenters. We could not reach any satisfactory agreement, but the Job was 
not molested. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. 

Mr. Osborne. The organization which was on tiie work remained there and 
finished up. 

Mr. Thompson. Have there been any cases where a strike was called when 
you could not get together? 

Mr. Osborne. Not to my knowledge in the last four years. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the members of your crafts or your unions work with non- 
union men In this city? 

Mr. Osborne. Not with nonunion men of its own craft. We at times— -we 
work — all trades work a (‘h^sed shop to their own trade. 

Mr. Thompson. How about your own line of work? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, my own line of work; we work a closed shop within 
our own trade. But there are times that we work on buildings where there is 
some other trade that is not organized, but not with our own organization. 
That is ail understanding with the building trades council that we have, as 1 
said before, all of the large contractors work union men. The work — and all 
subcontracts are let to union linns. There is only one large contraetor in the 
city that operates nonunion; and, of course, tliere is some smaller contractors 
that operate nonunion. And we have got that understanding among ourselves 
that certain of those small contractors, if they let a subcontract to one of the 
union firms, wo allow the inemlim-s of that organization to go on and 
work there. Tliat is in order to strengthen, and looking to that time when we 
can all work on all jobs or refuse to work on them. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to your line of work, who has the placing and 
bending of rods in ndnforced concrete? 

Mr. Osborne. The ironworkers organization, llie members of the bridge and 
structural ironworkers, 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any otlicr organization here, or union, that claims 
tliat work? 

Mr. Osborne. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know wind the wages and hours are of nonunion 
workers in this city of your trade? 

Mr. Osborne. In my trade? 

Mr. Thompson. I mean in the building trades. 

Mr. Osborne, In the building trades? Well, it is anything they can get 
principally. There is no established rale of wages among them. I talked with 
the superintendent of the large nonunion eontracting firm, and he told me that 
he paid from 35 cents to 50 cents per hour. 

l\Ir. Thompson, For what? 

Mr. Osborne. For carpenters. The union scale Is a minimum of 50 cents 
per hour; but the majority of bis men were ^^orking for less than 50 cents per 
hour; just a very few that was competent to receive 50 cents per hour. His 
building laborers were working for 25 cents per hour, and from that to 27^, and 
no overtime. They worked straight. Their hours may be six a day, if they 
get through with their work, and it may he twelve. And their ironworkers 
and rod workers, they receive from 25 cents per hour to 35 cents per hour. 
That is what the men who work with them, some two and three years, and who 
come and join the organization, informed me that that Is what they got. 

IMr. Thompson. Have you got any other knowledge of nonunion wages paid 
here in this- town? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, nonunion plasterers work for anything they can get, 
anywhere from $3 to $5 a day. I have never heard of them receiving more 
than that, except on one job. There was a job here some four years ago that 
went up by a large nonunion contractor who had come into the city and re- 
fuse to employ any union men, and we didn’t give him any union men at all 
He iijjvocated the open shop, and we give him the open shop. And I will 
state that the plasterers w^is brought in from outside cities, also the marble 
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workt‘r^!<; and the man who was sii|>erinteiideiil of the job told me that he 
heard the plasterer foreman say to the journeymen plasterers and the journey- 
imm marble setters, he says, “ Take your time, boys, we have got them over 
a barrel. 1’h(‘y can’t get the union men here, and we are getting the union 

scale, and let’s make it lust.” And it was the last job the contractor ever 

done in the city of Portland. 

Mr. Thompson. Any further statement you care to make, Mr. Osborne? 

Mr. OsnoBNE. Well, I would like to state that there are some questions in 

here. There is one here that is in regard to crafts or industrial — I am a 

trade-unionist and beluwe in it, an<l I l)elievo in the building industry at the 
present time that we c(add eliminate certain trades. I believe that, and I un- 
derstfind that some of the international otlicers are in favor of this at the 
present time, I certainly am, lu'cause I know how hard it is at times to pre- 
vent jurisdictional tights betwt^ai kindred trades of the metal workers, such 
as the ironworkers, sheet-metal workers, and metal lathers, should be in the 
same organization, and all the woodworking organizations, and all the mortar 
tra<les, and the tlnishing trades, and the pipe trades. And I believe that it 
will ultimately come to that shortly. 

I want to say that I advocate It very .strongly. Still it Is trade-union, It is 
Industrially, too; it is closer to imlustrial unionism, and I believe that the time 
will come, and it is not far, wlH‘n we will be one organization in the building 
Industry. I believe in that, but I don't l)elieve that our members of the rank 
and tile of organized lalmr are prepared for it yet. 

There is another down here, of the limitation and standardization of output. 
That is something that the building trades know nothing of. They get the 
work for the members and tell tliem to j>erform it. There is no limit to what 
they can do or will do. 

I heard the assertion here ye.sterday that when times were slack the build- 
ing-trades mechanics worked hard(‘r, and when they were — when work was 
plentiful that they made m(>re <lemands, and when work was slack they did 
not live up to the .standard scale of wages. I want to say that the statement 
is not corre<‘t in any way that I liave ever found out, and I have had a pretty 
good way of finding out these things. The buihlingdrades organization demands 
the same W'ages when there Is a cry for men and w'hen there is no work to 
speak of at all. We hav(‘ set a scale of waiges, and there is no organization 
can raise its wages witlu)ut bringing It to the liuildlng-trndes council and get- 
ting the consent of all tlu‘ trade's and the organizations alhllated there before 
they can go out and demand a raise in wages. And when they make tlie de- 
mand and the imllding-trmles council finds that the demand is just they sup- 
port that organization and notify the contra<*tor to that etfect. And w'hen 
the contractor agrees that he will ])uy those wages, why tliose are the wages 
paid, wdiether there are all the men in (he eify at work or whether there is Just 
one job going. 

Commissioner Commons. IMr. Tliompson, I Just had a question. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all I had. 

Commissioner Commons. I think you are pr()l)ahly referring to tiie testimony 
of Mr. Krom'r yesterday. 

Mr. OsnouNE. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, I didn’t understand him to make an assertion 
regarding w’agos. 

Mr. Osborne. Yes; I heard him make it. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, luy nuderstandlng was this, that in the slack 
times the unions did not enforce' their rules restricting the amount of work, or 
requiring extra w'ork, or requiring more men, or limiting the amount of w'ork 
that men should do. Tluit, in other w’ords, they wxu'ked faster and did not 
pay attention to their rules regulating output. But that In busy times they 
Insisted on those rules, and did not w'ork or did not speetl up so much as they 
did in slack time.s. That w^as my understanding. Anyhow, what is your 
notion of that condition? 

Mr. Osborne. Well. It Is not true. The mechanics of the building-trades 
council usually go out to do a day’s work. They know' that if thej^ don’t do a 
day’s work that they are not going to stay on the job, both when times are 
good and when times are slack. 

Of course, I don’t know ; I am pretty well familiar with all the architects 
in the city, but I never heard of the gentleman until I saw him get on the 
stand here, 
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And I want to state that In regards the apprentice, or apprenticeship, there 
is no organization affiliated with the building-trades council, to my knowledge, 
except it be tlie building laborers, and they have a certain apprenticeship, too, 
in the common, what is known as the common laborer, that is the common 
work, wheeling and mixing cement and mortar is, to a certain extent, skilled. 
But all the orgaiuzatl<»ns have an apprenticeship. And the slu'et-metal workers’ 
organization, which lie made the remark that he was a mechanic of that 
de.scription, I will state that they use one apprentice to two journeyinon in 
their sliops at the present time, and also on the huildings. And tlie shetd- 
metal workers at times almost have trouble, because they want to run in more 
apprentices than tliat. And I will state tliat tlie ironworkers liave an appren- 
tice system tliat covers two or three branches of the trade. In the ornamental 
ironwork we liavo one apprentice to every two journeymen. He is required 
to learn tliat trade. It takes him tliree years. And in tlie structural w'ork 
we have an apprentice, one to every seven men. There arc not very many, there 
is not very much nee<l of an apprentice in structural work. But in the last 
three years, to iny knowledge, we liave turned out something like twenty-tlirtH? 
or four men tlirougli the apprentlceslilp. They are only required to serve one 
year. Tlie carpenters and plasterers, and I tliink tlie steam fitters, have one 
to every three. The plumbers — I am not positive, I wouldn’t say tliat. The 
tile settei's have one to one. Electrical workers have one to every two jour- 
neymen. Tlie cenuMit finishers luive one to every journeyman, to a certain 
number, thrw or four, and tlien tliey don’t liave so many. But tlie building- 
trades council don’t bar apprentices. We encourage it in our organization. 

(Vunmissloner O’C'onmoli.. Wlmt is the average time in a year tliat a building- 
trades workman will Ih‘ employed in the city? How much time will he get, 
7, S, or 10 montlis’ work a year? 

Mr. OsBORNK. Well, I should judge that if a building-trades mechanic averages 
seven months a year he is doing extraordinarily well. 

Commissioner ()'(’oN\Ki.r,. And if tlie wages of the building trades were on an 
average of $5 a day, wliicli, according to your figures, they are not, tlielr earn- 
ings for the year would not average mucli more than .$2.50 a day, or $3 a day at 
tlie outside? 

Mr. OsnoKNK. Not very much. Of course I want to state, like last year, tlie 
men avoraged more than seven montlis, liut tliis year they will average less 
tliaii SIX. 

Here is anotlier tiling I want to cull your attention to, and that is the closed 
shop. It is not tlie closed shop or open shop with ns; it is union arid nonunion. 
Tlie only closed shop tiuit I know of is wliat the employers’ as.sociatioiis calls 
tiie open sliop. The doors are alisoliitely closeil to a man who carries a card, If 
they know it. Alisoliitely closed. In my trade I liave found there are — I have 
found contractors would get in a small way on a building, and wlien I went to 
tiie architect and contractor and taken the mutter up with them they would say : 
“ Well, I can’t employ union men. I am forbidden. I am a niemhei* of the 
employers’ association.” (’ousequently they would have to — tlie contractor and 
all would have to leave tlie job at different times. I found even in my own 
trade three years ago we had some liridges up about BK) miles from the city, 
and the employers’ association down tliere — had their employment agency down 
In tlieir headquarters — we used to go down tliere and iilre out, and aliout every 
day some of us would, but there was always a request tliat it was absolutely 
nonunion; that the union men could not work. Last year— two years ago it 
was — the ironworkers had a strike in Vancouver, British Columbia. I don’t 
remember now whether it was last year or tlie year before, but it seems to me 
it was last year. They have a list of all the nonunion workers on the Pacific 
coast and who tliey work for. A strike came on in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. I sent men to tlie employers’ association, seeking work In Vancouver, 
British Columbia, because I knew they would be advertising for them ; that is, 
there was not — yes, they did run an advertisement in the paper to apply 222 
Commerce Building, I believe it was, chamlier of commerce. 1 sent men down 
there, and they was not ready to ship, but tliey were going to ship them up 
there and pay their fare after they got up there across the line. But the strike 
was settled in a day or two in Vancouver, British Columbia, satisfactory to the 
ironworkers. Consequently we didn’t get to send any men up there. Those 
things go on. 

They shipped men here from the East in my trade about four years ago, until 
tb^y had in the Northwest quite a few' jobs going with them. At the present 
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time 1 will state all those men are members of the bridge and structural irou- 
workers’ organization. 

In our hoyeotts from the buihling-trades section we work — we send out a 
committee to investigate, to an owner when he is going to build a building, use 
onr Intlnence to have him let his contract to a union firm, and explain to him our 
mission and what our organization stands for, and our men are the most efllcleHt 
men in the building industry, and we explain to him that the nonunion con- 
tractor does not uphold the standard of wages; and then, if he insists on 
employing, giving his contracts to men who operate nonunion, we bring the 
matter before the building trades council, and before he is placed on the unfair 
list we send him a communication to appear before our executive board and 
state what he has got to say. Sometimes they don’t come; sometimes they do. 
Sometimes they are straightened out. Whenever they are not we usually prose- 
cute a boycott against this firm. I also want to state that the employers’ asso- 
ciation ha^e their boycotts in a way. Here is a letter I have from the 
employers’ association: 

Commissioner GAruiETsoN. Is that the notice of letting of contracts to con- 
tractors to employ union men? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes. I would naid this, if the committee desires it. 

(fiialrman Walsh. All documents are to be submitted. 

Mr. Osborne. I would like to keep this. 

Chairman Walsh. Turn it over to the stenographer, and he will copy it be- 
fore he leaves the city and return it to ymi, unless the commission would like 
to hear it. 

Commissioner Oarretson. 1 should lik<' to hear It. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the substance of it? 

CommissioniT (’ommons. .Tust give us the substance. 

Mr. Osborne. It, says, “To our members.’’ The (‘luiilojers’ association calls 
attention 

Chairman Wat.sit. It seems that it Is juM a }>age. Co alu'iul and read it. I 
guess we will save time. 

Mr. Osborne (reading) : 

Kmbloykhs’ Assocuatton of Oregon, 

PorfJand, Orv<j., dnly 11, 1013. 

Tv our Mcuihcrs: 


At this lime the Northwestern Kloetrie Co. is soliciting your patronage for 
h' at, light, and power. We thought you might he desirous of knowing lluU the 
Northwestern I]lectrlc Co. lias leased from the Pit lock Block (Inc.) the build- 
ing which is now being erected on Washington, Tenth, Stark, and West Park 
Streets. 

The contract for this building was awarded to a contractor who has signed 
up with the unions in spite of the fact that a lower hid was snhmitted by an 
open-shop contractor whose responsibility is sufiiciently attested by the fact that 
he was invited to liid on this work. 

Several of those interested in this building are also in the management of the 
Nortluve.stern Bank Buildings, where it was openly stated that only union men 
w^ould be employed in its construction. 

Yours, very truly. 


Employers’ Association of Oregon. 


Commissioner Oarretson. What is the dilTerenco between yonr placing em- 
ployers on the unfair list and the employer placing the men on the unfair list, 
or boycott list, if he deals with union labor? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, the differen(*e is that w’e are not afraid to let the public 
know that %ve do place them on the boycott. That is a natural right we be- 
lieve W’e have — to strike and to boycott a firm who Is unfair. We believe we 
have a natural right to conserve our purchasing power, and we are not afraid 
to let the w’orld know it. 

Commissioner Oarretson. You rc'cognlze the right of the other party to do It 
in the same way? 

Mr. Osborne. Absolutely, if he so desires. 

Commissioner Oarretson. But do you recognize the right of a man to do it 
himself and denounce another for doing it? 

Mr. Osborne. No ; it doesn’t seem to me as though It is a square deal. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Thauk you. 

Call your next witness 
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TESTIHONY OF MR. J. A. MADSEN. 


Mr, Thompson. I wish you wouhl make your own statement with regard to 
certain longshore conditions; It has already been stated on the stand here, but 
1 understand you want to make some additional statement. 

Mr. Madsen. Yes. There was a statement made to the effect that the long- 
shoremen’s organization was responsible for driving some business away from 
this port. That is a misstatement, and I am prepared to show to the contrary. 
It is true that the longshoremen of this port are well organized and are receiv- 
ing a fair wage, somewhat in cncoss of what is received on Puget Sound on 
.some commodities ; but the cost — the actual cost of loading a ship ; the contract 
price of loading a ship — is greater on Puget Sound than it is in Portland, Greg. 
As a matter of fact, everything here — it ranges about 10 per cent higher. 
Therefore the actual cost of loading a ship is cheaper in the port of Portland 
than it is on Puget Sound, the only difference being tliat the men who are actu- 
ally performing the work re(‘eive a little more of that, of the profits, for load- 
ing that ship than they would in Puget Sound under the present circumstances. 
The figures are here. There is a regular schedule issued by the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce giving the prices, and I have here the Puget Sound scale, 
^\hich on the face of it would seem to be small, but the conclusion of the rates 
adds a cost of 27 cents per ton, which aggregated makes the cost on Puget 
Souml for handling a cargo in general at least 10 per cent greater' than on the 
Columbia River in the port of Portland. 

Tiiere has been considerable' business driven away from the city of Portland, 
but it 1ms been owing to the fact that the docks were in the hands of a 
monopoly, and only those that were in position to get dock room w’ould be 
able to do business of that character in this port. Recently we have added 
some municipal docks, and I presume that that part of the monopoly will be 
prevented from oi)erating against the port. There are other causes, which I 
doubt it would be wise to bring out here Just at this particular time, that work 
against the port. But the docks here and facilities for handling general car- 
g(H‘s are not near ns good as they are in other ports. The docks hen' are 
what we might term man-killers, except those new docks that are being built 
by the municipality. The wheat docks are good and the lumber docks are 
good. 

The difference in wages is, of course, caused by the form of organization wo 
have on tJie Columbia River. The wages originally wore as great on Puget 
Sound as tlu'y are here. Some 20 years ago they were higher, but about the 
same figure as they are to-day. There has been, practically speaking, no in- 
crease. The only ones that are continually harping about the cost of longshore- 
men in this port are the employers’ a'^sociation. They are continually endeavor- 
ing to butt in. They seem to be having a grudge against the organization of 
the longshoremen in this port. It has been able to accomplish a great deal for 
its members. 

We have something like close to l,tK)0 members in this port, and in the 
13 years we have been organized we have made moral and financial improve- 
ment, and improved every other stamling of our prices and members in every 
other respect. Probably 80 per cent of them are men of families, own proi)erty, 
and nice in character. I presume our membership alone represents in actual 
capital and good citizenship a great deal more than the employers’ association. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Walsh. Excuse me, but we must keep order. 

Mr. Madsen. We are continually being subjected to criticism of this kind. I 
wish to state for the information of the commission that in 1910 an attempt 
was made to inaugurate a system similar to this prevailing on Puget Sound, in 
so far as hiring longshoremen was concerned, and re<luction of wages, of course. 
But the longshoremen and stevedores held a joint meeting, invited the public 
press, and we compared tho.se figures, and they were published, and it was 
shown that the cost for loading ships on the Columbia River at the port of 
Portland was really less than any other port on the coast. And that had the 
moral effect of quiking the continual outcry against the high price of labor on 
the water front of Portland. 

The general unrest among labor that has been taken up a great deal comes 
to our notice probably more than any other craft. We are closely allied with 
the lumber industry, handling a great deal of that product, and we find that 
all of our unrest can be traced to one agency in this district, in this State, and 
that one agency is the employers’ association. 
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There is a great deal of sentiment in favor of organization among the work- 
ingmen in this State, but the fear of being dischargecl for allying themselves 
with an organization is the preventive. That has been advocated, and, of course, 
enforced by the employers’ association wherever tliey possibly can. They resort 
to all known and some unknown methods of preventing organization among tlie 
workers. Personally I am full> convinced that a Fe<leral grand jury investigation 
would put them out of business, and thereby would be the peace that is so neces- 
sary between the employers and the employees. That is about the actual con- 
dition that exists in tiiis <li3trjct in particular. 

(’hairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Commons. You have a central employment office of your own? 

Mr. Madsen. Yes, sir; vre have more than one, we have three in this port- 
four. 

Commissioner Commons. How do the dock managers get employees, tlien? 

Mr. Madsen. Simply call up the phone and want us to furnish men ; they 
Simply notify us how many men they want and the men are .sent. 

Commissioner Commons. And the men report to your office? 

Mr. Madsen. We use our lieadquarters as a nualezvous for the men. to keep 
them out of the saloons and other places, or otherwise they would have to 
congregate. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you furnisli them a room? What kind of a 
room is it that they have? 

Mr. Madsen. A largt‘ room — headquarters — wliere the men can sit down and 
read. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they have a waiting list? 

IMr. Madsen. Sometimes work — slack time we liave a waiting list. 

Coipraissioner Commons. Other times liow is it? 

Mr. Madsen. We have different branches of tiie work ; sometimes they follow 
one and others another. 

Commissioner Commons. Do the men get employment in the order in which 
they stand on the waiting list, or do they depend on the business ag(‘nt for their 
Jobs? 

Mr, Madsen. No. The wniiting list would guitU^ — would l)e the guld(^ — not the 
business agent. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Call your next 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Spicer. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN L. SPICER. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please give us your name? 

Mr. Spicer. John L. Spicer. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address? 

Mr. Spicer. 294 Larraboe Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Spicer. General work. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you connected with the unemployment committee in this 
city, or league? 

Mr. Spicer. I was. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us l)rletly your connection with that. 

Mr. Spicer. The first part of the employment here in the city — Mr. Gilbert can 
tell more al)Out it than I can. 

Chairman Walsh. Let us have Mr. Gilbert. We have only eight minutes 
left. You say that he knows nil tliat you know and something in addition. Let 
us have Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Spicer. I would Just like to make one statement, if I could, and that is 
this : Of the men In the taheriiacle about fifteen hundred were fed meals. Prac- 
tically every man was bitter in the denunciation of the employment agencies, 
aud they stated that a good deal of the unrest was caused on that account — the 
robbery of the agencies — and they were very bitter on that line. 

Chairman Walsh, You think sometlilng should in* done to relieve that situa- 
tion by law? 

Mr. Spicer. Yes, sir ; I think the real cause of unrest, in the first place, is per- 
haps there. And I think that one of the real causes of unrest is that everybiKly 
Is trying to get a greater .share of wealth in the country and because of the 
Intelligence of the workers. The workers recognize the damnable conditions 
and are trying to overthrow them. It is not ignorance, but Intelligence, which 
Is causing the unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Mr. Gilbert, ‘ 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD GILBERT. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name» address, and business. 

Mr. Gilhebt. Ed. Gilbert, 294 Larrabee Street. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business? 

Mr. Gilbekt. I am a workingman, a laborer. 

Mr. Thompson. You were on the committee of unemployed last winter? 

Mr. Gilbp:bt. I was on the committee. I was here and organized the unem- 
ployed— heU)ed organize the unemployed league. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you state what they did? 

Mr. Gilbert. I will make a very brief statement. I will try to make it all 
Inclusive, as near as I can. Last winter, alwiut December 1, there was a num- 
ber of workingmen counectetl with no particular organization who realized 
that there was a large mimlier of unemployed in the city ; and not only that, 
but the greater part of them were absolutely destitute because of the condi- 
tions that prevalleil in the camps and shops the season previous during the 
working season. They realized the necessity of doing something, and they 
called a iiKKiting at the Plaza, which was attended by about eight or nine thou- 
sand workingmen then unemployed. 

We organized what was called afterwards the unemployed league, and opened 
headquarters at No. 63 North Secoml Street, and gave publicity to the fact 
that there was such an unusually large number of unemployed in the city and 
took steps to secure work. We sent a committee to visit the governor, and also 
a committee to visit tbo various oflicials of the city and county, and we asked 
the cooperation of the labor unions in this town, which we did not get, and 
the various olticers of the labor unions that we visited seemed to be more 
horrified over the fact that there w'ould l>e a horde of hungry, starving men 
walking through the streets than they were coucenuMl in that the good people — 
they were more concerned in wdiat the good i>(^>ple of Portland would think 
about a horde of hungry men walking through the .streets than they were about 
the hungry men. But we got cooperation from individual members of the 
various unions. Mr. Hanson spoke at the meeting at the Plaza. I might say 
in passing that there was no charitable organization, or no church as an 
organization, in any way rendered assistance to the unemployed. Our main 
object and piii-pose for whicli we organized the league was to secure work at a 
reasoniiide living wage for the unemployed. We were unsuccessful, although 
W’e received promises from the immigration hoard ami the governor and the 
various city and State ofiicials, yet there was no work provided, with the ex- 
ception of a little work that was provided out on the boulevard here. That 
was work cracking rock. It was relief work, It was designated as such. The 
men were paid 75 cents for cracking a yard of rock, and they were only 
allowed to work half a day at a time. That Is, one man could only work 
half a day, in the forenoon, and then another man had to take his place. They 
only provided this work. 

This work out on the boulevard, cracking rock, was designated as relief 
work, and even that — first they fiirnisbed us work for 200 men ; later on they 
reduced that number to 150, and, in the conr.se of a week or 10 days, the work 
was entirely shut down. There was no work then given to the unemployed 
by the city. The State, as far as I know, fnrnishe<l no work at all for the men. 
They gave no work of any description. The county did nothing in regard to 
giving the men work, and ‘this one effort by the city establishing the rock pile, 
was the only effort made to give the men work. 

As I stated the main object of the league was not to seek charity; It was 
not to promulgate any particular dmirine; we didn’t want the unemployed 
league to be a stamping ground for anyone who had a doctrine or philosophy 
to propagate. It was formed sinjply on the ground that men were hungry, out 
of work destitute, and desired to work. Our one obJet‘t was not charity, and 
our banner that we carried— we carried a banner— was : “ We want work and 
not charity,” That was the spirit that permeated the ranks of the unemployed 
at all times ; but they were under the necessity, when work was not provided, 
to accept charity, and I, as a member of the unemployed league and of the 
unemployed last winter, think that so far os that was concerned It was an 
absolute failure. There was no work established. There was no provision 
made for using the men. There was provision made for housing the men after 
a manner, and feeding them after a manner, but that is no solution to the un- 
employed problem. I guess that is about all on that. I would like to say 
about a word more, If y(jg will extend my time? 
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Clmlrinan Walsh. Certainly. 

Commissioner Carrktkon. Have you any idea what would bo a practical 
means? 

Mr. Gilbert. What would be a practical means? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gif.bert. Of solving the unemploye«l problem? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gilbert. Give the men work. Create work for tlie men by using road 
work; clearing land; anything that would provide work at a reasonable wage — 
a living wage. The question of unemployment was given — a great deal of 
stress was laid upon what was so-calleil seasonal labor. 1 don’t think that that 
is the cause of unemployment ; in fact I know it is not. The seasonal labor or 
the climatic conditions in certain Industries that have been classified as sea- 
sonal industries, simply during the time of the year wlien we are going to have 
tliose industries shut down, it does not necessarily mean it is because of climatic 
conditions. It is the force of the factory. Take tlie lumber industry, for in- 
stance. If we had a climate that it was possible, the same as it is now, favor- 
able to work in the open tlie year round, we would find tlie lumber and logging 
Industries'would have a period in tliose industries whore there would be slack 
times and dull times; that the camps would shut down. On the contrary, 
though, when the market was good and when there was a demand for lumber, 
we find that even in the winter months, in the worst kind of weather, that the 
logging camps continued to operate at full capacity. The same is true of the 
construction work. 

I have in mind a north bank railroad that was built in 1904 or 1905 or 1906 
or 1907. It was a well-known fact among the workingmen on construction 
work — railroad construction work — that this railroad took advantage of a situ- 
ation created by the winter months, when the other contractors shut down, 
and they done the greater portion of their work in the winter months, because 
then there was a greater supply of labor on the market and very little demand 
for it and wages consequently would bo lower, and they done their work even 
in what we call the rainy belt in the wintertime. This shows that even this 
occupation, which is generally classed as seasonal work and operates under 
climatic conditions, can be operated in the wintertime. This shows there is no 
large Industry in the racitic Northwest that I know of that the climatic condi- 
tions in this State is the cause of unemployment. The real fact of the matter 
of the cause of uiH'inployment Is the ownership — private ownership — of indus- 
tries. Any time lhat there is a private ownership of industries, when we have 
private owners and employers of labor, we can find and wo do find naturally that 
the industry is operated for profit, and that the thing that will determine the 
time when the industry will work is the demand for the commodity that the 
industry produces, and that the system of society, as it is organized at the pres- 
ent day, places It, in my opinion, for the worst for the unemployed In the North- 
west and in all the country. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you want to ask anything about this organization? 

Commissioner Commons. 1 want to ask this one question: You spoke about 
furnishing work in the winter at a reasonable wage. Did that in your mind 
mean something less than the wage that ,\ou could get at other times of the 
years? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, at a reasonable wage, a living wage. Circumstances have 
a whole lot to do In dictating or determining just what a reasonable wage was. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose 

^Ir. Gilbert. I can give you an illustration of that. There was a convention 
called in a hall upstairs, and in that convention delegates from all the repre- 
sentative bodies in the city were present. There was — it was called by the 
State federation of labor, and the proposition of securing work was taken up 
and one mad made the motion that no work would be considered by the unem- 
ployed that didn’t take into consideration the union wage scale. 

Now, there is a whole lot of work that the unorganized do that there Is no 
scale set for by the various craft organizations. Rut, then, don't you see, that 
was saddling on the unorganizeil — although that motion passed and carrieil, It 
was saddling on the unorganized the necessity — of courjfe, I would like to see 
every man get the union wage, and, in my opinion, the union wage is too small 
and not sufficient; yet you take the concrete Industry, the laborers in the sum- 
mer time — we find that there are men working for $2.25, and, in some cases, 
like this summer, $2 for 8 or 9 or 10 hours; and I believe the union wage Is 
much higher tli»n that, and that was saddling upon vs the necessity of malu^ 
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talning something in a crisis, or particularly unusual situation, that the union 
could not do or does not do in ordinary times. And I believe that what is a 
reasonable living wage will be determinetl more or less by the circumstances. 

Now, there was a case here that came from the O. W. U. A N. They had 
reduced wages from $1.75 to $1.50 a day. A dollar and a half a day, I don’t 
believe, is a reasonable living wage, yet they were living under unusual condi- 
tions ; they were sleeping on the floor and starving. Even wdth all of the char- 
ity, they w'ere starving' in the tabernacle, and $1.50 to them would mean a 
reasonable living wage. , ^ 

Commissioner Garketson. In comparison with w’hat tla^y had I 

Mr. Gilbert. In comparison with what they had. The circumstances must 

determine this. ^ ^ , 

Commissioner Commons. Your tlu'ory of a la'nsonahle wage does not mean In 
liard times you should keep up the union scale of wages? 

Mr. Gilbert. That isn't my theory at all. In hard times, more than any 
other, If possible, I would have the working man, if I possibly could, not only 
keep up wages but increase them. 

(Commissioner (’ommons. That is your theory? 

Mr. Gilbeut._I believe in ni<‘eting eiremnstanees as they exist — facts ns tliey 
exist. I have no theory about that particular tiling. I gave you my tlieory. 
but we were under the necessity of doing something last winter — securing work 
for these men that \ve possiiily could. 

(Commissioner Commons. Suppose yon took a contract for cleiiring land in the 
winter and the landowners were not willing to pay two dollrs or two dollars 
and a quarter per day for clearing land. Suppose you could get a contract by 
wlilch you could get a dollar a day in this dull season; w'onld you consider 
that that w’ould be a reasonalile w'age under the eircumstances? 

Mr. Gilbert. A dollar a day in the dull season, 1 don’t think it is suflieient 
for a man to live on a dollar a day and work. You must taken into considera- 
tion that a man not working can possibly exist on a <lollar a day, but a man 
who is cleai-ing land— I have cleared souk-— they will need clothes. Your ex- 
jienses will bo so great you could not possibly exist on a dollar a day and supply 
> ourself with food, clothing, and shelter. 

(kmimlssioner (’ommons. Well, If you were up against it and there was not 
.Muything ('!se oixm to you, would you do it at a dollar a day? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, if I eoidd not exist on a dollar a da.v— if I could not keep 
myself on a dollar a day, I think I would just as soon starve not working as 
working. 

Commissioner (Commons. Lid you attempt t<» organize and taken any con- 
tracts for work at all of clearing land tliis la.st winter? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, Iheio was a great deal of talk about organizing and tak- 
ing contracts. We found this; coidd not (warn get the contract of 

splitting cord wood, not to mention ehMiring land, iiiere wais one man out 
ln^iv— there wais a bunch of ICK) men not eonne<'fe<l with the unemployed league, 
although menihers of the unemployed, that lho\ight the.v wamid pay a visit to 
Saleni and hurry tlie governor up in doing sometldng. After they got out in the 
suburbs there was a man out there who sa.is, “I have some hind and I can 
employ vou, and I think it is my <iuty to do it, and I w'ill do it, and I wdll pay 
you wages ; I wdll furnish tents and cooking utensils and supply you with food, 
so that vou can go ahead and go to work.” They readily aceepteil the proposi- 
tion, but then there was quite a few people in that vicinity in that town that 
w'ont to this man and told him that if he employed those men, those vagrants, 
as they called them, they would run him out of towm with the vagrants. That 
was the only offer we had of any consequence at all — taking a contract of any 
de.scrlptlon. , , 

Commission Commons. Did he get to the point of offering any particular rate 
of pay ? 

Mr. Giujert. No, sir; he didn’t get to the point that he had offered any par- 
ticular rate of wages. But I think I talked to a man by the name of Carson, 
w^ho was conducting the negotiations, and Carson said he was pretty sure the 
w^ages which he would "offer would have been acceptable to the men, and I 
don’t know If he did toake any offer of w^ages, but that was understood, that 
it would be acceptable. , ^ 

Commissioner Commons. You w^ere willing to organize and take that kind 
of contract? , , . 

Mr. Gilbert. I don’t know just what success they would h^ve had if the 
unemployed in general wou^d go into taking contracts to clear logged-off land. 
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I don’t know jnst how successful (hat plan would operate, because a great 
many men are not fitted for that work; have no knowledge of that work, and 
still are unemployed in the wintertime and are men of various trades. We 
had tailors, and printers, and quite a few of skilled tradesmen, and men that 
work mainly at inside work. 1 know there was several tailors, and I was 
ixjrsonally acquainted with several printers. They were not physically fitted, 
and had no knowledge — (hey are unfitted for that work, they have never done 
any of that work ; they could not do it to advantage. 

But on the otlier hand, there are men that understand that work, and I do 
know that a number of theni were willing to take contracts splitting cord w(K)d 
and all that last winter, but (lie opportunity was not furnished them. There 
was endeavor made to secure this kind of w’ork last winter and w’e had no 
success. I can’t say how wdlling they were or unwilling they were to take that 
work because (he siluation was not providi^l — the jiropositlon w'as not provided. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank ^ou, Mr. Gilbert. The commission wall 
now' stand finally adjourncKl. 

Those witnesses w'ho are Iktc and have not been calleil may apply to the 
clerk, who will pay their witness fees, of course, tin* same as (hough they had 
lieen used as witnesses. We are .sorry we could not hear all of you. 

(Whereupon, at 12.45 o’cbn'k p. m.. Sutunlay, August 22, 1914, the commis- 
sion adjourned to meet at San Francisco, Cal., on Tuesday, August 25, 1914, at 
10 o’clock a. 111 .) 


STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE W. GORDON. 

PORTL.VNU, OkEG., AlKJUHt 22, lyi'f. 

To United States Commission on Industrial Conditions: 

Gentlemen : I have been a contractor and builder for the past 2.5 years in 
Portland, was the secretary of the Portland Master Builders’ Association for 
many years, during w'hlch time w'o have been through tliree strikes and one 
lockout. During this period w'e had several meetings with delegates from the 
unions, and I have had a good opportunity to measure up some of the causes 
of the present unrest, which appears to be general. 

When I first came to Portland there were no trade-unions. I found there 
w'ere about 15 contractors here, most of w'hom seemed to have a thorough 
knowledge of construction and were iiosted as to values of different classes of 
construction and materials reipiireil, and the average cost of construction. 
The.se men were all successful contractors. The workmen, as a rule, w’ere skilled, 
and the wages paid at that time ranged from $4 to $4..50 per day, according to 
the value of the services of the w’orkman. Subcontractors got satisfactory 
prices for their part of the w'ork, and everyone seemed satisfied with the con- 
ditions. The architects w'ere also relieved of considerable responsibility, as 
they felt they had honest, reliable men to do their work, wlilch lessened the 
need of their supervision. 

The years that have passed since that time have brought many changes in 
the Industrial world. Hundreds who at that time were carrying on a small 
business that gove employment to several, and at a satisfactory profit to them- 
selves, have been driven out of business by the modern department store, and 
specialty-producing factories of one kind and another, which to a large extent 
eliminated the skilled mechanic and at the same time reduced their number 
according to the producing pow'er of the machine, making it hard for the work- 
man in regard to his earning capacity, the machine had put him In another 
class, and left many idle, besiiles. New methods of building were rapidly com- 
ing in vogue, which revolutionized the old methods, new buildings were being 
erected by contractors familiar with this class of work and the new appliances 
used in constructions, and skilled men w’ere brought out who understood this 
new construction. This in a w'ay handicapped the old contractor and he was 
unable to compete with the new'comer. In the meantime organizers were sent 
out to unionize the coast cities and, in their anxiety to build up the unions, 
did it by trying to get numbers instead of efficiency workmen and made exces- 
sive demands on the contractors, who had to contend with a new element in 
unionism — the employment of men w’ho had no skill in the business, but who 
wanted the same wages as the skilleil mechanic. Resenting this kind of treat- 
ment made the unions try another course, that of taking contracts themselves, 
w'hich they did at prices below what they were worth, and they were unable 
to pay the workman the prices expected from the contractor and have a profit 
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themselves. This method of procedure widened the breach between the con- 
tractors and the workmen. 

During the interim food prices — controlled by a trust — were advancing in 
prices. By this time the real-estate promoter was in evidence. By honeyed 
words ami plausible-sounding stories of large sums made by advancetl prices, 
It seemed easy to secure purchases at figures all out of proiwrtion to the value 
of ground, but easy means of payments and future values laiukvl the clerks 
and mechanics. The inducements that were put up to the purchaser were so 
alluring they did not hesitate to purchase. Following closely in the wake of 
the real-estate promoter came the good-roads promoters, who are aided by the 
newspapers in their schemes. Remunerative advertising was what they were 
after. Misleading articles were put in the papers lauding the virtues of their 
pavements, which have no real value over other pavements, but were covered 
by a trade-mark. These paving companies pay large salaries to promoters of 
their pavements, including all expenses a<hled, and they also have men working 
on caminisslon. Tlicir methods are to persuade if possible, coerce if they can, 
and when neither of these metlaxls work they promise a rebate to signers of 
a petition which is presented to the council and which is accepted by them if 
signed by only 15 per cent of proi>erty owners, and it did not until recently 
tJike 80 per C('nt of the property holders’ signatures to ]u-event them from forcing 
improvements against the wislies of the property owners. 

These paving monopolists have fastened tlu*mselves so securely on the 
city that witli tlie aid of the oJTlclals it s(‘ems almost impossil)le to shake 
tluan off. Royalties of 50 cents to $1.25 per surface yard for tlie privilege 
of laying their trade-marked pnxUicts are exacte<l by these paving concerns. 
This elTectually eliminates all comi)etition and they then gouge the pul)lic un- 
mercifully. The methods used by these people of enforcing improvements in 
outlying districts on property whose value was much less than the improve- 
ments assessed against them has resulted in thousands of i)oor’ people losing 
the homes they had been struggling for years to gain, hut as pro])erty can not 
be bonded for more tliun the assess<‘d \alualion. wldcii is .50 per cent of the 
actual value, it places the poor man in a i)osllion tliat he must pay cash for 
the excess of the assessments over the assessed value or he can not bond his 
pi-operty, and as he has not tlie means to pa\ this excess value bis jiroperty is 
confiscated. These metliods, whlcli setuu preme<lltate<l, have bixm the cause 
of more suffering and unnecessary privation than anyone can contemplate. 
Unless they investigate the sy.stem, the hard-earned money invested and the 
years of toil are gone for notliing. Under conditions of this kind the wonder 
to me is that the masses stand this abuse of their common rights, and yet 
for all his mi.sfortune this man is afraid to assert his right by expression for 
fear tlie powerful interests wlio have deprived blin of ids home may deprive 
him of ids job. But while there seems to lie a calm on the surface, there has 
been engendered a deep hatred for the parti(‘s to ids condition. Mr. Smith bail 
better mingled among tlicse people or got bis information from some reliable 
source before be made the remarks that tlie unrest is imaginary. Wlien u person 
has been dt'prived of his property by unscrupulous methods, you can not blame 
him for any action for reprisal at any time. (Muuigcs have been brought about 
so rapidly in the last few years that it seems impossible to combat them. The 
concentrated capitalists feel that their word Is law, and they seemed to have 
no desire beyond accumulating more at tlie expense of the poor, half-starved 


workmen. 

I never have bad any sympathy with those who expect something for nothing, 
or agitators who, many of them, are unfair and .sell out the men they are 
exiwc'ted to protwt, hut my experience is lliat a large majority of the workers, 
skilled and unskilled, are i)eaceahle, law-abiding citizens who are happiest when 
working at wages that will insure them a living even with little margin 
for sickness and lack of employment There Is a multiplicity of causes for 
the unrest prevalent, but all have their source lu the maulpulation of the public 
utilities bv a few pe<iple who, once they get control, only try the harder to 
obtain more public property without a proiier recompense therefor. 

There should be a law enacted making It Impossible for any person to force 
any kind of improvements against property in excess of 50 per cent of the 
value of the property. This would give the little fellow a chance to get a 
home, and I believe this system of forcing unnecessary improvements, which 
confiscate properties under the pretext of adding value to the same, is one of 
the principal causes for much of the present unrest ^ 

Very truly, yours, - , 

Geo. W. Qobdon, 166 Eleventh Street, City^ 
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I don’t know jnst how successful (hat plan would operate, because a great 
many men are not fitted for that work; have no knowledge of that work, and 
still are unemployed in the wintertime and are men of various trades. We 
had tailors, and printers, and quite a few of skilled tradesmen, and men that 
work mainly at inside work. 1 know there was several tailors, and I was 
ixjrsonally acquainted with several printers. They were not physically fitted, 
and had no knowledge — (hey are unfitted for that work, they have never done 
any of that work ; they could not do it to advantage. 

But on the otlier hand, there are men that understand that work, and I do 
know that a number of theni were willing to take contracts splitting cord w(K)d 
and all that last winter, but (lie opportunity was not furnished them. There 
was endeavor made to secure this kind of w’ork last winter and w’e had no 
success. I can’t say how wdlling they were or unwilling they were to take that 
work because (he siluation was not providi^l — the jiropositlon w'as not provided. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank ^ou, Mr. Gilbert. The commission wall 
now' stand finally adjourncKl. 

Those witnesses w'ho are Iktc and have not been calleil may apply to the 
clerk, who will pay their witness fees, of course, tin* same as (hough they had 
lieen used as witnesses. We are .sorry we could not hear all of you. 

(Whereupon, at 12.45 o’cbn'k p. m.. Sutunlay, August 22, 1914, the commis- 
sion adjourned to meet at San Francisco, Cal., on Tuesday, August 25, 1914, at 
10 o’clock a. 111 .) 


STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE W. GORDON. 

PORTL.VNU, OkEG., AlKJUHt 22, lyi'f. 

To United States Commission on Industrial Conditions: 

Gentlemen : I have been a contractor and builder for the past 2.5 years in 
Portland, was the secretary of the Portland Master Builders’ Association for 
many years, during w'hlch time w'o have been through tliree strikes and one 
lockout. During this period w'e had several meetings with delegates from the 
unions, and I have had a good opportunity to measure up some of the causes 
of the present unrest, which appears to be general. 

When I first came to Portland there were no trade-unions. I found there 
w'ere about 15 contractors here, most of w'hom seemed to have a thorough 
knowledge of construction and were iiosted as to values of different classes of 
construction and materials reipiireil, and the average cost of construction. 
The.se men were all successful contractors. The workmen, as a rule, w’ere skilled, 
and the wages paid at that time ranged from $4 to $4..50 per day, according to 
the value of the services of the w’orkman. Subcontractors got satisfactory 
prices for their part of the w'ork, and everyone seemed satisfied with the con- 
ditions. The architects w'ere also relieved of considerable responsibility, as 
they felt they had honest, reliable men to do their work, wlilch lessened the 
need of their supervision. 

The years that have passed since that time have brought many changes in 
the Industrial world. Hundreds who at that time were carrying on a small 
business that gove employment to several, and at a satisfactory profit to them- 
selves, have been driven out of business by the modern department store, and 
specialty-producing factories of one kind and another, which to a large extent 
eliminated the skilled mechanic and at the same time reduced their number 
according to the producing pow'er of the machine, making it hard for the work- 
man in regard to his earning capacity, the machine had put him In another 
class, and left many idle, besiiles. New methods of building were rapidly com- 
ing in vogue, which revolutionized the old methods, new buildings were being 
erected by contractors familiar with this class of work and the new appliances 
used in constructions, and skilled men w’ere brought out who understood this 
new construction. This in a w'ay handicapped the old contractor and he was 
unable to compete with the new'comer. In the meantime organizers were sent 
out to unionize the coast cities and, in their anxiety to build up the unions, 
did it by trying to get numbers instead of efficiency workmen and made exces- 
sive demands on the contractors, who had to contend with a new element in 
unionism — the employment of men w’ho had no skill in the business, but who 
wanted the same wages as the skilleil mechanic. Resenting this kind of treat- 
ment made the unions try another course, that of taking contracts themselves, 
w'hich they did at prices below what they were worth, and they were unable 
to pay the workman the prices expected from the contractor and have a profit 
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crops or other commofUties that have to be moved during? seasonal rushes. The 
Government might, with profit to the people, undertake the construction of great 
arteries of travel from one end of the country to another, building several roads 
In the same direction at wide distances apart, if necessary, and then trans- 
verslng these by others running north and south. These roads should be of 
hard-surfaced material, built for permanency, and to stand heavy wear and 
travel, and should be constructed so as to take heavy loads that mlglit be placed 
upon them by reason of the people engaging in transportation with motor 
vehicles and trailers. 

There Is nothing, to my mind, that would assist the agriculturist and the 
man living in the country quite so much as good, hard-surfaced roads and one 
by which he could travel long distances w ith his horse-<lrawm or motor-propelled 
\ chicles to market. The saving and the wwr and tear to his equipment, the 
greater load he could carry and the longer distance it w'as taken to market 
would compensate the Government in building such a road, gi*antlng that a 
small levy for cost and operation of the road could be made. Then, there are our 
powder systems to be developed of such magnitude that private enterprises could 
not well engage in. I have in mind particularly the harnessing of the Columbia 
River, both at the Celllo Rapids ami at Cascades Locks, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of horsepower runs idle and to waste. I do not generally favor the Gov- 
ernimmt going into the transportation business or the power business, as I 
believe that these are functions for private development. Something must be 
left to the citizen to engage in and to give incentive to impetus to create Indus- 
try, and thereby competition, which is, wdien regulated, conducive to healthy 
business. Then, there is the question of large and unoccupied areas of land, 
both desert and partially timbered or logged off. This is the field for govern- 
montal endeavor, and during hard-times periods logged-off lands, particularly, 
could be profitably brought into a condition to be used for agricultural pur- 
poses with smaller cost when labor might be had for reasonable wages. The 
land problem is really one of the largest and most important that might be 
considered, and careful thought should be given to all of the suggestions herewith 
incorporated, for if followed in a practical manner, well planned and carried 
out with honesty and capability, as, for example, tiie building of the Panama 
Canal by and through Array ofiicers, there can be no good reason why the country 
should not be much benefited and much of the uni-(‘st among the common people 
subdued through the employment of those now’ out of work. 

(j) Welfare w’ork is indulged in by individual emjdoyers, ns, for instance, in 
the lumber indutitry, some of tlio laundries, and also some of the machine shops. 
Tlie nature of this welfare work consists in the placing of reading and rest 
rooms for the interest of employees, and has, I believe, done some good. How- 
ever, those who come in contact with this feature can toll more about it. 

(k) Labor legislation is somewhat too recent to judge harsldy or approv- 
ingly, uiul the principal defects that now sotmi on tlie horizon are the inclina- 
tion on the part of the ofTiceholdors to be sonnwvliat too zealous in enforcing laws 
that are but recent and new and have not yet become familiar to those whom 
it is intended for, and I should withhold any ciiticsm at this time, and will cover 
under another head the incompetence of ofliceholders. 

(0 Minimum-wage legislation in this State has been passed affecting female 
and minor workers, and while in the nhstra(*t it is riglit that laws should be 
passed safeguardng the health of our future mothers as well as the cliild whom 
we want to become a sturdy citizen, the operation of the law has been so far 
somewiiat cruel to the incompetents and misfits ; in other words, those who can 
not come up to a certain standard. 

The law' of supply and demand as well as survival of the fittest is somewhat 
inexorable and seems to work regardless of restrictions placed by mnn-m^de 
laws, and in quite a few Instances the writer has had opinions that a weeding ^ 
process has been going on since the passage of the law of those unable to earn 
the minimum wage, and by reason of this many girls and women were n«w 
seeking something to do and w'illlng to do it at almost any w’age, but were 
deprived of engaging in the work that they were most familiar with because 
of their Incompetence to come up to the .standard. In other cases we find that 
there has been no appreciable change, and that the passage of the law has 
affected no increase in the regular w'eekly pay roll nor in the number of em- 
ployees, particularly in the case of a large bag factory, the manager of which 
says he has not been obliged to discharge anyone because of the minimum w'age. 
In other cases, such as In a large printing and bookbinding flrnj[, complaint Is 
made that provisions in thq^ law should be made to care for emergency coses, 
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I don’t know jnst how successful (hat plan would operate, because a great 
many men are not fitted for that work; have no knowledge of that work, and 
still are unemployed in the wintertime and are men of various trades. We 
had tailors, and printers, and quite a few of skilled tradesmen, and men that 
work mainly at inside work. 1 know there was several tailors, and I was 
ixjrsonally acquainted with several printers. They were not physically fitted, 
and had no knowledge — (hey are unfitted for that work, they have never done 
any of that work ; they could not do it to advantage. 

But on the otlier hand, there are men that understand that work, and I do 
know that a number of theni were willing to take contracts splitting cord w(K)d 
and all that last winter, but (lie opportunity was not furnished them. There 
was endeavor made to secure this kind of w’ork last winter and w’e had no 
success. I can’t say how wdlling they were or unwilling they were to take that 
work because (he siluation was not providi^l — the jiropositlon w'as not provided. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank ^ou, Mr. Gilbert. The commission wall 
now' stand finally adjourncKl. 

Those witnesses w'ho are Iktc and have not been calleil may apply to the 
clerk, who will pay their witness fees, of course, tin* same as (hough they had 
lieen used as witnesses. We are .sorry we could not hear all of you. 

(Whereupon, at 12.45 o’cbn'k p. m.. Sutunlay, August 22, 1914, the commis- 
sion adjourned to meet at San Francisco, Cal., on Tuesday, August 25, 1914, at 
10 o’clock a. 111 .) 


STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE W. GORDON. 

PORTL.VNU, OkEG., AlKJUHt 22, lyi'f. 

To United States Commission on Industrial Conditions: 

Gentlemen : I have been a contractor and builder for the past 2.5 years in 
Portland, was the secretary of the Portland Master Builders’ Association for 
many years, during w'hlch time w'o have been through tliree strikes and one 
lockout. During this period w'e had several meetings with delegates from the 
unions, and I have had a good opportunity to measure up some of the causes 
of the present unrest, which appears to be general. 

When I first came to Portland there were no trade-unions. I found there 
w'ere about 15 contractors here, most of w'hom seemed to have a thorough 
knowledge of construction and were iiosted as to values of different classes of 
construction and materials reipiireil, and the average cost of construction. 
The.se men were all successful contractors. The workmen, as a rule, w’ere skilled, 
and the wages paid at that time ranged from $4 to $4..50 per day, according to 
the value of the services of the w’orkman. Subcontractors got satisfactory 
prices for their part of the w'ork, and everyone seemed satisfied with the con- 
ditions. The architects w'ere also relieved of considerable responsibility, as 
they felt they had honest, reliable men to do their work, wlilch lessened the 
need of their supervision. 

The years that have passed since that time have brought many changes in 
the Industrial world. Hundreds who at that time were carrying on a small 
business that gove employment to several, and at a satisfactory profit to them- 
selves, have been driven out of business by the modern department store, and 
specialty-producing factories of one kind and another, which to a large extent 
eliminated the skilled mechanic and at the same time reduced their number 
according to the producing pow'er of the machine, making it hard for the work- 
man in regard to his earning capacity, the machine had put him In another 
class, and left many idle, besiiles. New methods of building were rapidly com- 
ing in vogue, which revolutionized the old methods, new buildings were being 
erected by contractors familiar with this class of work and the new appliances 
used in constructions, and skilled men w’ere brought out who understood this 
new construction. This in a w'ay handicapped the old contractor and he was 
unable to compete with the new'comer. In the meantime organizers were sent 
out to unionize the coast cities and, in their anxiety to build up the unions, 
did it by trying to get numbers instead of efficiency workmen and made exces- 
sive demands on the contractors, who had to contend with a new element in 
unionism — the employment of men w’ho had no skill in the business, but who 
wanted the same wages as the skilleil mechanic. Resenting this kind of treat- 
ment made the unions try another course, that of taking contracts themselves, 
w'hich they did at prices below what they were worth, and they were unable 
to pay the workman the prices expected from the contractor and have a profit 
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ion, and will give the commission the benefit of my experience and the expres- 
sions that I get from others, workingmen as well as business men, members of 
the unions as well as those unafflllated. 

Symptoms . — This head might by some be named “ protests.” Call It wiiat you 
may. We are being confronted with vast bodies of men, such as the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the Socialist-anarchLst, the anarchists pure and simple, 
and various other bodies, tapering from mildly partisans to revolutionary propa- 
gandists. All are the symptoms and all are v<dcing the cry of the oppressed^ 
The cry is becoming louder and louder as uiuunployinent becomes more and more 
prevalent and distress more and more acute. There can be no dismissing the 
cry with a shrug of the shoulder or a wave of the hand, and the prudent man in 
the dilTerent stations of life must needs give attention to tho^e among us wlio 
are suffering and who have a right to life and a certain [K>rtlon of happiness. 
Then, we have tliose of the higher type, who own property, the small home owners, 
and the middle class, who are protesting against the high taxes and the increas- 
ing burdens placed upon them. And don’t forget that the business man is not 
immune from the causes that aff(‘ct the working peojde, for he also is suffering, 
as no one can escape, and must share in a general way to a greater or less degree 
with any one class that does not obtain that to which It is entitled and does not 
get under natural conditions. 

Cau8t’>s . — I would cite first of all bad administration of the law and lawyers 
lioldlug public otliee, many of them unlit by training for sucli positions; oilice- 
holders in general not competent to carry on the work of the public in a l)uslnes.s- 
like and capable way ; some who are unfitted by reason of having no courage to 
make decisions, but who would favor a class of whatever kind through which 
they miglit most easily profit. This is not said particularly to cast refiectious 
that otiiceholdcrs in general are dishonest, but tliey can be such, however, with- 
out taking a bribe or money. For example, if a man caters to a class for the 
votes he may get from tln'in to the detriment of otliers who are not so strong 
numerically, he is dishonest to the whole people, and .stultifies his self-respect 
by seeking emolumenls to be delivered, present or In the future, by bis attitude 
of truckling to labor, or church votes, or tho.se of whatever kind. Then, again, 
we have m‘wspaper and magazine puhlisliers who proclaim W’l'ong ideas at 
variance with fundamental principles; who magnify and distort acts done by 
one class and subdue and .squelch things done by another class, how'ever wrong 
it may be. The yellow, muckraking publishers do this for the sole idea of 
obtaining lucre therefor, and tliis is one of the evils of our republican civiliza- 
tion to-day. 

T have in inind some of these influences which are bad, and w’ould name 
such writers as Creel, Sinclair, Steffens, who are constantly attacking busines-s- 
men and captains of industry and wlio magnify and distort and manufacture 
stories that are at variance with facts gmierally. Then, there is the Socialist 
press, which pours into its readers tales of happenings and attacks on not only 
Industry but Government. I have in mind a publication like the Washington 
Socialist and the Api)eal to Keason. Then again tliere is sucli a publication as 
the Menace wliich has for its object the attack on a great and powerful religious 
body and which it presumes to find fault with because of its political activity. 
This is setting by the ears of a large portion of our people at the present time 
and causing them to stop, look, and listen. Tiien, we have too many laws (the 
country best governed Is tlie country least governed) ; w’e have too mai^^ 
lawyers in Congress and legislature, many only half-baked, and we have 
unscrupulous politicians who care nothing for the dear people except to gain 
votes. We lack honesty among men and w'omen ; greed and rapacity, and the 
desire for wealth is uppermost in most people’s minds. They are obsessed with 
♦he desire to acquire both riches and power. This Is one of the underlvinl 
causes that go to make un the sum total of our political and economic' lllii 
and the passing of laws will not cure the condition ; the cure must come from 
within and not from without. The citizen must improve as an individual b^ore 
the Nation will bh better. No man can take that which he does* not gain 
honestly and by fair means from another without harming himself quite as 
much as he does the other man, for the same reason that he undermines his 
self-respect, respect as a citizen and man, and therefore becomes less fitted 
to carry on the duties that go with such, and moreover sets an example 
which is transmissible to others of like or weaker natures. Another case par- 
ticularly la the idle rich who, by their example of ostentatious and profitless 
spending, easily excite the passions of those of the lower class, and by thel? 
example of vicious living lyay influence those who desire sometfilng they do not 
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have, to get it by questionable means, to gratify their taste for vain display. 
Methods of labor unions contribute largely to causes of unrest, and I refer 
more particularly to the boycott, picketing, closed shop; fines, blacklist against 
men who have seen fit to drop out of unions and who are hounded and followed 
wherever tliey go, and prevented from rejoining the union or from obtaining 
work. I do not blame the members of labor unions In general, but the vicious 
leaders, some of whom are ignorant of economic laws, some of whom are mls- 
•fulded, and some who are traitors to their followers and to their country. 

The remedy . — If we must have unions, let us have open-shop unions, organi- 
zations which stand for efficiency of those who are members ; which carry on a 
propaganda of education for those affiliated therewith and which will carry out 
a contract the same as is exi)ected of any other body of men in a businesslike 
way and without deviation. For example, I would refer to the great Order of 
Ttailroad Brotherhoods, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, tiie Brother- 
hood of Firemen, the Brotherhood of Trainmen, and the Order of the Railroad 
Conductors. These are all open-shop unions, notwithstanding anything that 
leaders of organized labor may say to the contrary. I know, because I have 
been one, having been affiliated with the Brotherliood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and master of one of its lodges, and in talking with railroad men, generally, 
and with officers of railway companies the expression is generally that these 
are open-shop organizations, and that there is no clause Injected into the 
agreements between the brotlicrlioods and those by whom they are employed 
which states that none but members of their respective brotherhoods shall be 
employed. Moreover, at least, two of the brotherhoods have discussions In 
their lodge meetings as to the best method of conducting the work which they 
are engaged in. In this case, however, I refer to the mechanical end of railroad 
operation, and those who are not y(*t familiar with the fine points and the 
finesse of operation are instructed by the older ones and the ones more ex- 
perienced, In this wise they become more efficient and therefore more valu- 
able to their employers. Another thing that the brotherhoods all do, without 
exception, is to frown down upon the man who uses Intoxicants, particularly 
to excess. In this way they keep up the standard of strength and ability to 
stand the strain of long and continued service, and therefore make themselves 
better and more capable so far as their employer is concerned. Then we have 
as another example the National Association of Stationary Engineers, who 
also come within the category of open-shop unions, and moreover do not be- 
lieve in striking. This bo{iy of men also has test examinations in their lodges 
and meetings so that the employer who hires one of their men knows he Is 
getting full value. 

Then, we have In the process of formation In this country craftsmen organiza- 
tions, the most notable of which Is a body of men who have formed themselves 
into an engineers craftsman organization, and another one just starting which 
Is composed of electricians, and I believe there is another contemplated taking 
in the carpenters. These are all formed upon similar lines as the National 
Association of Stationary Engineers, and I am quite reliably informed that the 
American Federation of Labor, at least the local branch of this body of the 
stationary engineers’ union, has placed a fine upon each individual belonging 
to the craftsmen organization. A word might be said in this connection in 
favor of organizations based upon similar lines as the above. I would first of 
aJI mention the open shop ; second, maintain a certain high standard of efficiency 
and morality of their members. I would make them responsible as a collective 
body, so that their agreements entered into between the employers and them- 
selves would be carried out. All of these reasons would make most employers 
desire to do business with a body of this kind, which would carry out the Idea 
of collective bargaining as being the best means by which a laboring man could 
jifell the product of his brain and hand to the highest bidder. There Is no man- 
made law that will subvert the natural law of efficiency for the desired end to 
be attained and place mediocrity above excellency as Is being maintained 
through closed-shop unions. • As already explained before Conciliation boards 
will Just be a temporary makeshift, and there is no reason why organizations 
of labor of the type of the American Federation of Labor and other closed- 
shop organizations should exist. No economic excuse can be found which would 
state that they were serving a useful purpose. They have outlived their use- 
fulness and must of necessity be superseded by something better and more en- 
during. The same can be said of employers’ associations, which are not neces- 
sary, but are the corollary only of labor unions which have brought them Into 
existence beffiuse of the necessity for the employer to protect himself against 
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the encroachments of unscrupulous bodies of men, who by their i>ower have 
usurped many of the prerogatives and rights of the citizen and Individual for 
selfish purposes, as already explained. 

If under a new dispensation of a labor organization of some kind, if it must 
be, we should have as a most important factor a means of publicity, pitiless 
publicity, if you please, applying to the greedy and rapacious and unscrupulous 
employer who would grind his workmen and seeks to declare dividends off of 
savings in wages. The same as publicity, pitiless again, against the leader of *• 
labor or religious society or social society of whatever kind that attempts to 
usurp the rights of man under our republican form of Government, and such 
publicity under governmental supervision would serve to whip the recalcitrant 
into line of right doing. 

5. This has been already answered under “I” (^Measures for relief). It Is 
hard to say where conditions are best, as suffering of the lower and middle 
class is most general all over this country. There are some localities which 
are favored perhaps by local conditions, such as bountiful crops, etc. In the 
main, times are quiet and stagnation of indu.stry is very marked. I will say., 
however, that in cities operating under open-shop conditions the workers are 
best satisfied, because of an open and free field. I say this without any hesi- 
tancy, because I know tlie conditions to be true. I have had it told to me in 
this city a dozen times within the last month by union men themselves, men 
who are my friends and who believe In my sincerity, who come to me and say 
tliat they are debarred from working on open-shop jobs because of their affllla- 
tion and because of the rules of the unions. This Is not a healthy condition, 
nor is it even a wise policy on the part of the leaders in present stress to hold 
their membership in line. I give one concrete example of a job on one of our 
theater buildings in course of construction, where carpenters, plasterers, and 
other craftsmen were debarred from working because that was an open-shop 
job and put up by an oj>en-shop contractor with whom the labor unions had 
quarreled, and the men have chafed under these conditions.: This, I think, 
answers your question fully under head 6. 

Referring to attitude of courts and legal authorities in labor cases, I can 
say without fear of contradiction by anyone who is unbiased, that the laboring 
man generally, particularly that one affiliated with organization, has had most 
fair, and in some cases, most partial consideration from the courts and legal 
authorities who have looked upon the members of labor organizations as a 
valuable asset and ally in their political campaigns, present or prospective, 
and as the employer has not been in politics to any great extent, he is rapidly 
learning and will soon have to be reckoned with on this score, and woe betide 
the dreamer or sycophant who would prostitute himself for the sake of votes. 

Exhibit A. 

CONSTITUTION. 

I wish to call your attention to some of the rules laid down in the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the District Council of Carpenters of Portland and 
Vicinity. 

Under constitution, section 23, page 11, we find a ruling governing initiation. 
The initiation fee is set at $15. If a member drops out for any reason, llkfli»j 
nonpayment of dues, which he may be unable to pay by reason of sickness, lack 
ef work, or other causes, he is dropped from membership in the union, and to 
be reinstated he must pay an entrance fee of $25, or $10 more than he originally 
paid for initiation when he first presented himself. 

Section 35. System of fines. This is an arbitrary usurpation of power which 
unions generally use to whip their members into line, through fear of punish-* 
ment and in some cases ostracism. Fines have been known to be very high 
and so exorbitant that the victim who came under the displeasure of an officer 
of the union or the members thereof could not pay and had to be droppeiL 
The writer believes that this is an entirely un-American proceeding and be- 
lieves that it should be stopped by and through the operation of law, as no 
one should have a right to usurp judicial functions. 

By-laws and trade rules, section 4, page 15. “Union men shall In no case 
be allowed to work with nonunion men longer than one day who will not join 
the union, and shall report the names of any such cases to the business agent.” 

Section 11, page 817. “Any member making a false statement as to the 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 6^1— vol 5 41 
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wages he receives or as to the hours he works or to any part, or the trade 
rules, or who refuses to show his wages or working card to the business agent 
or job steward shall, upon conviction thereof, be finetl as i>er section 41.” 

Section 13. “ Members shall not be allowed to file saws or shai-pen tools on 
their own time while employed, and members doing so shall be fined.” 

Section 16. “Any foreman discharging a member without sufficient reasons 
shall be cited to appear before this council to show cause why he should not 
be fined, etc.” 

Section 17. This Is one of the most urgent reasons given by employers gen- 
erally why unions are not a success in different plants. This rule is followed 
by many other crafts. “Any cari>enter can prefer charges against pacemakers, 
and any member found guilty of pace setting or rushing members with the view 
of holding his job and l)ringing up the otlier members employed to an excess 
standard of speed shall be fined.” 

Section 20. “Any member bringing his own stepladder, iron miter box, 
straightedge, sawhorse, or anything other than toois on the job shall be fined 
as per section 41.” In this connection T desire to call your attention to a 
concrete Instance of a case that came up in this city a few months ago on the 
Northwestern Bank Building, where three members of the carpenters’ union 
were fined $25 each for violating this rule l)ecaiise they had brought iron 
miter boxes with them. They were skilled mechanics and naturally wanted 
to be efficient, and had provided themselves with the latest up-to-date appli- 
ances, but for some reason or other their union taboowl such a procee<llng and 
it wanted them to use wooden mitre boxes or else the Iron miter boxes fur- 
nishefl by the contractor on the bul filing. 

Section 41. “ All fines not otherwise provided for in those by-laws and trade 
rules shall not be le.ss than $l nor more than $50.” I desire in this connection 
to say that men are fined for working on open-shop jobs, even when it is im- 
possible to obtain work elsewhere. Several carpenters were recently fined $25 
on the Broadway Theater, which an opcm-.shop contracting firm is erecting, 
while others have been fined from .$10 to $25 for a similar offense. 

A banner carrier exhibiting a boycott levfi‘d by one of the unions in this 
city was discharged recently for getting shav(‘d in an open-shop house, when 
it is well known that many members of unions are doing the same thing. 

Men are unable to get work \\ho do not stand in with certain business 
agents, or the ring which these business agents control, while others of the 
ring are kept at work the year around, in spite of the fact that 75 per cent 
of the men are out of work and ready and willing to do anything, but are 
deprived from doing so by reason of the arbitrary and exacting rules of the 
union. 

Banner carrying is considere<l by the members of organized labor a dis- 
grace, but is only toleratcnl by the increasing force of the foreign element in 
the unions and ring leaders who resort to violence and other un-American 
methods to gain their end. 

The closed-shop methods are the cause of fines and trials, as men who have 
families must get work somewhere in order to keep the wolf from the door. 
Calls coming into the headquarters of the union from the contractors for men 
are supplied by the secretary, atal as a rule only his friends or those of the 
business agent, by whom he is controlled, are furnished with work, thus build- 
ing up a political machine that keeps the ring leaders in office. This is par- 
ticularly the case now when jobs are scarce, and it seems a pity and a shame 
that many of our deserving workingmen are hampered and harassed by a policy 
of this kind. 

Total number of M'age earners in Oregon approximfitely, 200,000. 

Number of mlllmen, labor commissioner’s report 1913, 16,818. 

. Carmen, 150. 

Order of Railway Conductors, 390. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 217. 

Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 320. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 247. 

Switchmen’s Union, 95. 

Order of Railway Trainmen, 150. 

Railway machinists, 140. 

Brotherhood of Railway Electricians, 1,180. 
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Exhibit B. 

I wish torcall your attention to some facts and figures relating to the lumber 
and logging camps of this section of the country, commonly known as the Co- 
lumbia River section. It gives the wages and hours and other conditions in the 
mills and yards, and also the rate of wages and hours In the logging camps, 
as well iis the average treatment of the lumberjack as to sanitary and housing 
conditions, as well its the fo(Kl that is furnished him. Welfare work is not 
generally indulged in, but one or two camps have reading rooms and a sort 
of embryo Y. M. C. A. course : 

Average icages paid in lumber inillfi. 


Sawyers $7. 50 

Pony sawyer 4. 75 

Engineer 3. 50 

Millwrights 3. 75 

Edger men __ 3. 25 

Resaw men 3. 25 

Trimmer men 3. 00 

Setters, $2.50 and . . 2.75 

Other mill Jobs ranging from $1.75 to - - - 2.25 

Yard work 1. 75 

Car loaders -- 2.00 

Teamsters 2. 00 

Planer feeders, $2.25 and 2.60 

Graders 2. 00 


Board, $5.25 per week. 

Hospital, 50 cents to $1 per month. Some milks do not charge hospital fee. 

Exhibit 0. 

I wish to give to this commission some facts which are a matter of record 
connected with the railroad strike of 1911, the strike commonly known as the 
railroai* shopmen's union, which attoewi the llarrlman system of railways. 

Southern Pacific Co., 
Brooklyn, Oreg., August 19, 1914, 

Mr. W. C. Francis, 

Managrj' Employers' Associaiion of Oregon, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your reipiest for statemmit concerning con- 
ditions during the strike at Bntoklyn shop and division shops on Portland divi- 
sion. I beg to submit the following facts: Ih-evious to the strike, which took 
place September 29, 1911, we experienci'd no amount of trouble with our shop 
forces, especially machinists and boiler makers, in obtaining satisfactory serv- 
ice from all concerned. As to the dominating spirit of the men at that time, 
which was in evidence on all sides. It was extremely difilcult to take decided 
action, due to the fact that no satisfactory results could have been obtained at 
that time. The spirit of the mechanics previous to the strike was unsatisfactory 
and the desired interest in doing their work 'was lacking very much in a gen- 
eral way. 

When the strike took place no distinction was made by the unions between 
our older employees who had been in the service for 20 years and over and 
the apprentices, nor was any consideration shown to men that w^ere physically 
disabled and taken care of by the company, with the result that out of 18 
apprentices 3 of them remained with the company, and out of the older em- 
ployees only a small number remained at w'ork. These conditions show con- 
clusively the aggressiveness of the unions to all clas.ses and conditions. 

The first few weeks of the strike w'e did not experience any serious trouble. 
How^ever, shortly after this an element was brought in here that had no respect 
for law and order. Men were followed to their homes, beaten up, and molested 
in every way possible, and I am attaching statements from some of the em- 
ployees that received rough treatment from the strikers. Every possible effort 
was made to obtain redress from the courts and authorities in charge of the 
situation, but very little, if any, better results were obtained thereby. 

At outside points, such as Roseburg and Grants Pass, while the situation was 
not as serious. It was quite bad, as the striking element carriejl the movement 
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to such an extent that when our employees commenced work at these points they 
were not able to obtain food until the matter was personally taken up with the 
merchants at both Roseburg and Grants Pass and better results obthlneil. 

A number of cases came to my personal observation, but, due to the shortage 
of time permitted for particulars, I am not able to give specific data, although 
our records will bear out the fact that the tampering with power was carried 
on to a dangerous point, and while no lives were lost, considerable darhage to 
equipment was done on many f)f the frame-up jobs. Every effort was made by 
shop forces to inspect engines very closely on arrival ancl departure from ter- 
minals to see that they were not tampered with, which might cause serious 
accidents. On numerous occasions we found engines were tampered wdth by 
some unknown persons and defect remedied before departure of engine. How- 
ever, in some instances where engines were tampered with, engine failures 
occurred on the road, causing delay to trains. 

During the entire trouble we were fortunate at all times to secure skilled 
mechanics, and the Improvement in shop conditions shortly after the strike 
were quite noticeable, and to-day are not to be compared with former condi- 
tions, or previous to the strike, as we have no agitators or disturbing element 
raising discontent among our employees. Better feeling prevails among all 
shopmen, conducive to better results and better work. We received shortly 
after the strike applications from former employees. However, they were pre- 
vented from entering our service tlirough the inlluence of the unions. 

I am unable to fully state the causes lea<ilng up to the strike, but will state 
that from personal observation and from Instructions received from our officials 
that the unreasonable demands made at the time and I he disregard shown for 
contracts entered into with the different unions was one of the chief factors 
leading up to the trouble, notwithstanding that the company was willing at 
all times to treat the men in a fair spirit and repeatedly had advanced their 
wages from time to time. The conditions demanded by the unions at that 
time were such that it was impossible to consider them under any conditions. 
These facts you no doubt well know and do not require further discussion. 

Our Instructions from our officials, both before and after the strike, have 
always been to the effect that considerate and fair tr(‘atment be accorded all 
employees, irrespective of their affiliations, and tliese instructions are carried 
out to the fullest extent and no distinction whatever made if fair services are 
obtained from the men we employ ; and <liie to this fact I would say that our 
present conditions to-day are more agreeable, more efficient, and more satis- 
factory in every respect. 


BANNERING AND PICKETING. 

A great deal lias been said by union leaders and some union men in defending 
the position of the unions in their policy of bannering and picketing those with 
whom they come in conflict. I would like to state a concrete case of facts now 
existing in this city and show to the commission a boycott placed by the sta- 
tionary engineers’ union against the La Grande Creamery Co., of this city, 
and that in this boycott an entirely innocent party is being punished for some- 
thing he had no connection with, but can get no redress either through the law 
or from the union, because the law provides no statute which makes bannering 
and picketing an offense. 

About two years ago delegates from the stationary engineers’ union called on 
the Liberty Ice & Coal Co. and asked them to sign up with the union and 
agree to hire none but union engineers and work them but eight hours per day. 
They told the liberty Ice & Coal Co. if they would do this, the union would 
always supply them with competent engineers; all they had to do was to tele- 
phone union headquarters and competent men would be sent down. 

At the time this took place the company had in tl^elr employ a head eng!- , 
neer who had been working for them for five or six years, but he did not belong 
to the union. They had also a night engineer who was a member of the union. 
The union officials asked that this head engineer be discharged and the night 
man be given his job and two other union men be hired to fill the vacancies. 
The company refused to do this and told them they would continue hiring men 
as in the past and would engage such men as met their requirements, regard- 
less of whether they belonged to the union or not. The union officials then 
asked the company when hiring extra engineers to hire union men, which they 
agreed to do. There was nothing further said at this time. 
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When the busy season arrived the company decided to put on an extra engi- 
neer and telephoned to union headquarters for a man. The man the union 
sent was engaged and the first nigfit on the job he became Intoxicated and when 
the dayman arrived to relieve him he found this engineer asleep in a corner 
of the Voom while the engines were running wild. This man was discharged 
and the union did not say anything and neither did they come around to inves- 
tigate. Nothing further was heard from them until two days before Thanks- 
giving, 1913, when several union officials walked into the La Grande Creamery 
Co.'s store and told Mr. Daniels if the Liberty Ice & Coal Co. did not sign up 
with the union his store would be boycotted and a banner placed in front of the 
same. Mr. Daniels claims he explained to them that he was not interested In 
the Liberty Ice & Coal Co., but his brother was, and he had an Interest in 
the La Grande Creamery Co., and by boycotting his place of business they 
wf)uld be doing him an injustice. To this McGuire, one of the delegates, replied : 
“ The Innocent must suffer with the guilty at times.” 

Two days after this interview the banner was placed in front of the store 
and has been there ever since. The union officials have l)een in to see Mr. 
Daniels several times and on each occasion told him the matter could be settled 
by having Liberty Ice & Coal Co. sign up and discharge nonunion men. 

When the banner was placed in front of the store Daniels told them if they 
did not remove same the union man at the plant would be dischargeil. As 
banner was not removed this union man was discharged after receiving a week’s 
notice. 

There have been other cases in this city of bannering and picketing of busi- 
ness hou.ses, and there is now a case where a banner man may be seen daily 
parading up and down in front of a large department store. The department- 
store managers do pot know the reason for the boycott being placed against 
their firm, but the sign reads that the central labor council has declared the 
place unfair. Upon investigation and consultation with some of the labor 
leaders, the manager of the department store could not get any reason why his 
lilace was so boycotted and bannered, but assumed tiiat perhaps there might 
be some business rival who was paying for it, and through the connivance of 
unscrupulous labor leaders could have this done. 

The i>olnt I wish to make and bring to the commi.ssion’s attention is that a 
union permitting bannering and picketing lays itself liable to a charge of graft ; 
and this ran easily be under.stood beeau.se numerous cases have come to light 
where dishonest business agents have levied blackmail against business con- 
cerns by threatening a banner and boycott, using as a pretext any fantastic 
reason, that the place was unfair or not following union rules. 

It is usually pretty hard to prove these cases for the business men are in- 
timidated, both with the fear of personal violence and business injury. 

We have but to cite as a matter of evidence the publicity the case of Chicago, 
and at the present time the Federal grand jury of that district is making an 
investigation into the affairs of some of tlie unions, and has found where union 
business agents and walking delegates have levied heavy cash assessments 
against different business concerns to such an extent that several of them have 
become immensely wealthy by reason of such piracy, and the culmination of the 
whole rotten condition came when a harras.sed and distracted business man, 
who had been hounded for months by one of the business agents with a de- 
mand to kick in and come through with the cash, finally shot and killed the 
business agent, and that, of course, started the investigation. 

These are all matters of record and can be proven by the records ; names and 
amounts and dates can be given. 

In conclusion I desire to call your attention to a different form of labor asso- 
ciation from the A. P. of L., the National Association of Stationary Engineers, 
and offer as Exhibit D a copy of the constitution and by-laws of that organiza- 
tion.^ 

I wish to call to your attention particularly the preamble on page 1, which 
reads r 

“ This association shall at no time be used for the furtherance of strikes, or 
for the purpose of Interfering in any way between its members and its em- 
ployers In regard to wages; recognizing the identity of interest between 
employer and employee and not countenancing any project or enterprise that 
will interfere with perfect harmony between them. 


1 Submitted In printed form. 
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“ Neither shall it be used for political or religious purposes. Its meetings 
shall be devoted to the business of the association, and at all times shall be 
given to the education of engineers,” etc. 

In this connection I hand you a copy, which we will mark “ Exhibit E,” of 
a rule of the International Union of Stationary Engineers, signed as approveil 
by Matt Oomaford, general president. 

From a persual of this rule you will see that the A. F. of L. places a. fine 
of $100 upon anyone connecte<l with the National Association of Stationary 
Engineers, also belonging to the stationary engineers under the jurisdiction 
of the A. F. of L. 

There are other cases where a fine of this kind has been levied against mem- 
bers who have a desire to join a craftsmen’s union, and I can cite the case 
of the engineers craftsmen’s association as well as the electrical craftsmen’s 
association, both of which have locals in this city. 

Exhibit K. 

Article 1, section 4^. — No |M‘rson Is eligible to membership in this local that 
holds membership In any labor organization whose constitution conflicts with 
the constitution of the American Federation of Labor. Any member joining 
a labor organization whose constitution conflicts with the A. F. of L. upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in the sum of not less than $100 or expelled 
from the union. 

Approved. 

Matt Oomaford, 
General ]*resi(lvni I. U. S, E. 

State of Oregon, 

County of Multnomah^ 8s: 

I, W. C. Francis, being duly sworn, upon my oath depose and say: That I 
have read the above and foregoing statement of facts as to the labor condi- 
tions in this community, that I prepared the same, and I believe that the 
statements therein contained are true and sliow the i)resent labor conditions 
In this coimnunlty. 

W. C. Francis. 

Subscribed and sw’orn to before me this 10th day of August, 1014. 

[seal.] S. C. Si>encer, 

Notary Piihlic for ^tafc of Oregon, 
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AVERILL EXHIBIT. 

Statistics. 

There are, nccordlnj? to the Stale Inhor commissioner, 729 lumber, shingle, 
and box manufacturing plants in Oregon In the period from October 1, 1910, 
to September 30, 1912. The.se were divided into the following classitlcations : 


Box factories lo 

Saw and lath mills 0 

Planing mills 81 

Shingle mills 28 

Planers and box factories, combine<l 20 

Sawmills 428 

Sawmills and phniing mills, combined. 84 

Sash and door factories 25 

Saw and shingle mills, combined 10 


C90 

In these the labor commissioner ri'ported there were employed 22,193 persons, 
about 582 being salaried individuals and the remainder wage earners. The wage 
earners, it is stated, rec(*ived that year $12,673,858 and the salaried people 
$610,584, a total of $13,284,442. At the present time the number of plants Is 
greater, and when they are running normally the pay roll is much above these 
ligure.s 

The average wages and salaries pai<l in all the plants is given by the labor 
commissioner as follows: Fimiale clerks, $2.37 per day; male clerks, $3,32 per 
day ; men in the woods, $2.08 per day ; skilled men, $3.32 per day ; unskilled men, 
$2,26 iier day; women, $1.79 per day. 

Wheat exports from Portlaml and Puget Sound lust year, or the equivalent of 
wheat In Hour, were 524,180 tons fr<un Portland and 586,405 from Puget Sound. 

The live stock roceii)tH at the Portland Union Stockyards for the jirecedlng 
year were as follows: 80 cattle, 4,666 calves, 188,286 hogs, 295,730 sheep. 

IfAXKS — (. statk). 

Deposits venr ending No\ ember: 

1005 ' 

1909 

1911 (Dec. 10) 

1912 (Nov. 26) 

1913 

Resources year ending Novemlier 

1908_J 

1910 

1913 

BANK CLEARING.S — (PORTLAND). 

Tlie.se figures are given by the Portland Clearing House Association, wherein 
but 10 banks are included out of a total of 25 Institutions. 


1890 $9,439,224.51 

19(X)-__ . 106,918,027.48 

1905 228,402,712.00 

1910 _ 517,171,867.97 

1911_ _ _ 557,933,730.69 

1912 597, 087, 865. 12 

1913 • 627, 818, 344. 10 

4737 


$62, 334, 190. 00 
90, 048, 749. 00 
107, 946, 896. 99 
125, 677, 598. 63 
132, 762, 1.56. 87 

106, 894, 974. 00 
147, 518, 528. 07 
165, 000, 000. 00 
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1014: By luoiitlis — 

January $49,271,242.46 

February 42, 297, 377. 00 

Marcli 55, 355, 019. 44 

April 57. 520, 527. 33 

May 47, 633, 507. 00 

June 44, 721, 934. 60 

m Tl.I>IN<l PKUMns l.ssVKl)— (POIlTLAM)). 

Number. Valuation. 

1900 392 $944,985 

1905 - 2.318 4,183,368 

1910 0.523 20,886,202 

1911 7,680 9,152,370 

1912 — - 10.901 14,850,922 

1913 0,694 13,645,015 

1914 : By inontbs — 

January 503 444,600 

February 573 005,530 

March __ 708 882,865 

April 005 769.500 

May , 542 643,880 

June - 530 887, 585 

C'KKK.M. PU()l)r( llON — (. state). 

1910: Bushels. Value. 

Wheat 17,000,000 $13,750,000 

Oats -- 11. (MX), 000 6,000,000 

Barley 2, 5(H), 000 1, 250, (XX) 

Uye 2(K),000 160,000 

1911 : 

Wheat 15, (KM), (XX) 11,250,000 

Barley 3, CM M), 000 2,000,000 

Oats 12,(K)0,(X)0 5,000,000 

Uye 300, 000 175, 000 

1912; 

Wheat 21, 002. 274 15, 819, 205 

Oats 14,744,046 5,602,737 

Barley 4,4.39,374 2,063,624 

Uve (estimated) 327, (KM) 305,000 

1913: ‘ 

Wheat 19. 150, 000 15, ,325, 000 

Oats 12. 5(X),000 4, 900, (MX) 

Bariev 4. (XX), (MX) 3,380,000 

Corn 850, 000 525, 000 

Uve 350, 000 310, 000 


Total 24,440,000 

I'RVIT— (state). 

Value. 

1910 $6, 662, 500 

*1912 6,750,000 

1913 8, 550, 000 

Oregon as a fi’ult State is rapidly forging to the front. The State’s fruit- 
bearing area was about 40,000 acres; ]25,()00 acres were planted during the 
past five years. An Ideal climate, soli of great fertility and variety serve to 
make the production in Oregon of high-grade fruits. Hood River took the 
sweepstakes at the National Apple Show, Chicago, for best apples, in 1910. 

POT ATOE.S — ( STA TE ) . 

Bushels. Value. 

1<X)5 4, 453, 680 $2, 500, 006 

1910 6.000,000 5,000,000 

1912 8,751,685 8.500.674 

1913 -* 8, 750, 000 5, 250, 000 
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Potatoes yield from 100 to 200 sucks to the ticre. Tliey cun be jjrown und 
marketed at a oost of 40 cents per sack of two bushels ; the selling price ranging 
from 60 cents to $2 per sack. Potato crops net at least $60 per acre. 

1*A1>KK W lixs — ( STATE ) . 

At Oregon City there are three paper mills — one the third largest In the 
world — employing 1,000 men. They have an annual pay roll of $750, (KK), und 
produce yearly 72,850 tons of paper, and consume 75,(X)0,0(X) feet of logs jxu- 
annum. Total amount of raw material and finished jiroducts handled by these 
mills (‘(iimls 400, (KX) tons per jear. 


poercATiox — ( state) . 

1850 13, 294 

1860 52,465 

1870 _ - - - 90,923 

1880_ 174,768 

1890 - 313,767 

lOtK) - - - -- - 418, 586 

1010 ^ - - 672,765 

191 r. . , . _ 718,000 

J9;2' 790,000 

1918’ . 825,000 


Pkoicmo E List of (^i e.stions That .May he A.sked oa Invited. 

1. What is the slate <»f unrest in this region in resi)ect to labor or capital? 

2. Wliat is the mam caus(‘ of this unrest, with nderence to the relations of 
labor and capital? 

3. Would, in your miml, a State or Pederal commission be best sulU'd to the 
adjustment of differences arising from industrial unrest? 

4. What is the trend of Stat(‘ legislation, wlnit is tlie elTect upon investment of 
the legislation being enacted, what ha\e industrial enterprises seeking a location 
here said with r(‘f»Terice to th(‘ laws and i)olitical conditions of tlie State, and is 
there any change toward a more conservative type of legislation in Oregon? 

5. What is the etfcM t upon labor (d the State of seasonal employment, such as 
logging, tiuit picking and packing, etc.? 

6. Are industrial conditions of th(‘ State improving rapiilly, have you many 
factories with large pay rolls, and are cn((‘rprises of this character growing or 
showing a tendency to remain stationary or (h‘<*r(‘asc? 

7. How are transportation conditions, are tiiey affected by higher wages than 
are paid by comiietitors, ami to ^^bat t'xtent do these (*onditions iidluence (lie 
development of the community? 

8. What are the conditions on the water front with reference to wages and 
costs of liandling goods in trade, ami are lliese comlitions more repressive to 
business than are found in your rival cities, and If wdiut element is the cause? 

9. Export and coastw ise w ater-borne trade, 

10. Atlantic seaboard tra<le competition, with reference to particular articles 
of commerce and industry. 

11. Euroiieaii commerce, with reference to sidpment by water direct, or by 
railway to the Atlantic and thence across the o(*ean. 

12. Sometliing on the conditions attending the liandling of lumber, wool, fruit, 
etc., in the Atlantic and European tra<le. 

13. Number of persons employed in the fruit producing and packing industry 
of the State. 

14. Number of persons in general industries of tlie State. 

15. Pay roll of the State. 

16. Clearings of bank.s, with reference to increases or decreases for a con- 
siderable period. 

17. Population growth for many years, as evUlen<*e of Industrial conditions, 

ANSWEKH. 

1, 2, and 3. No answer. 

4. According to statements made by Investment representatives coining to the 
chamber of commerce for data or as.sistance, there is a feeling that Oregon has 
experimented t(K> far In legislation. These men, as a rule, insist that we have 
not been snfflciently con.servative, that we are iloing t<K) much pioneer work, that 


* Estimated. 
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we are a sort of political exi)erlniental laboratory, and that while some of the 
things we try and proclaim may have ultimate merit, w'e lose through under- 
taking to devote too much of our energies to the pure exi)eriment. These in- 
vestors have urged that capital does not like so much uncertainty in the legis- 
lative held, and wants a more stable atmosphere. We have secured many in- 
dustries within recent years, but if the statements made to the staff of the cham- 
ber are correct, we have lost some through apprehension of our eagerness to 
adopt novel legislation. It is my personal belief that our experimental legis- 
lative work is growing less and that a more conservative tone is gaining among 
the voters, and that within the inmu'dlate coming years this tendency will 
become far more pronounced. It seems to me that a majority are coming to 
realize that business must have some fairly certain beacons, else it will not 
risk the channel of investment, and after business is established, it also appears 
to be a growing sentiment that it must have definite limitations within wldch 
it can operate for consideraide periods without being compelled to spend most 
of Its time and energies upon the task of determining wlietlier it is legitimate. 

I might mention under the head of legislative Inliuence upon business the 
effects that have come from what we know as our employers’ liability law. 
This was championed by the leaders of union labor in tlie State. Their pur- 
pose was to remove some of the legal impediments that older statutes and 
the common law Imposed wh(*n labor souglit to establish financial iiahllilies of 
employers for injuries sustained by workmen. Tlie measure became a law 
through the workings of our Initiaiive amendment to the constitution. On 
the water front of this city, where the chamber’s attention is most directed, 
because we are supposed to be a body of sldpping or commercial men, we find 
that the suits instituted for injury and the judgments obtained have made a 
marked Increase In our casualty insurance rates. Among longshoremen, wliere 
the rates were reported 3 ])er cent witliin nsnmt times, my statf of the chamlier 
now report tliat rates up to 0.5 per cent have Ix'eu charged, and there was a 
grave fear that they would go much hlglier. In addition to this, I was in- 
formed that most of the casualty companies did not care to take tliese risks. 
This rate is on the pay roll of the stevedoring companies, and is not a large 
item In the total costs of sldpping from a port, but wlieri joined to many otliers, 
does make an Important drawback to the business ai\(l pi’ogress of the commu- 
nity. These rates jumped, I liave been informed, because of the large verdicts 
being secured under the employers’ liability law, and I was also told that 
relatively little of tlie money so being secured in judgments went to tlie in- 
jurtKl man or his family. We have secured ailoption of ilie workmen’s com- 
pensation hnv at last, after a most determined fight by the employers, business 
and some laboring men of the State, wdilch w’e liope will ameliorate the severe 
conditions resulting from the other measure that came tlirougli the initiative. 
The workmen’s- compensation Inw' wnis adopted by the legislature. There are 
many other details w'herein legislative enactments of what are called an ad- 
vanced or experimental nature have workc*<l against what apiiears to me to 
be the sound, healthful progress of the community, but I will not undertake 
to enumerate all. 

.5. Our State is unfortunate in having so much seasonal work. Our heavy 
fruit production, wiilch is gaining rapidly, requires employees for a relatively 
limited part of the year. The cultivation period and winter months need few 
persons compared to the short period wlun fruit is iieing picked and packed. 
This means that much of the help absolutely requlreil in the fruit season 
must seek other work or is tlirown into idleness <Uirlng the remainder of the 
year. Logging operations also have pmiods, the exceedingly dry weather 
or wmr.se months of winter usually seeing the camps closed dowm. Of the 
45,502 farms of Oregon in 1910 it may be said that there is a heavy seasonal 
demand for labor, the peak load of course being readied in harvest days of 
late summer and fall. If we accredit about 7.000 men as wmrking in the log- 
ging camps of the wmods In this State; estimate 40,000 wmrking days as the 
labor reiiuired for picking apples; that much or a little more for packing 
apples, and, say, 50,000 or 60,000 wmrklng days for the picking and packing 
of other fruits, and estimate that the 45,500 farms will require from one to twm 
hired men on an average for some portion of the harvest period, it will be 
seen that with a State having In 1910 but 672,765 people the proportion en- 
gaged In seasonal wmrk Is very large. We have not, on the other hand, a 
very large percentage of industries requiring employees the year through 
as Is found in the large eastern Industrial centers. 
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6. Our industrial conditions are not developing satisfactorily. We do not 
manufacture enough. The price of certain needed raw materials, the sparse 
population adjacent to any manufacturing center, the higher price paid labor 
here than in the East, the long distances and high rates that must Iw paid in 
reaching large consuming centers have prevented rapid development here in 
manufacturing lines. We have found that the transiwrtatlon rates favor 
movement of the finished product toward the West rather than the raw material 
to help our young Industries, where we had to draw tlie raw material from the 
East. Most all inquirers who come to the chamber tell us that the wage scale 
of this territory is considerably above tliat of the large eastern centers, and 
that we must have considerable advantages in other lines to warrant location 
in the Nortliwest. In the case of lumlier, of course the raw material make.s 
the business possible. We have figures on glass industries, the manufacture 
of nitrates from the air, hat factories, pipe-casting plants, machine factork'S 
for tlie woodworking constructions, etc., and have lost most of them, if not 
nearly all. So long as New York, Pennsylvania, Massacluisetts, Connecticut, 
Ohio, and Illinois get low-priced labor for their mining operations and fac- 
tory help and we have to abide by a much higher scale here, we will bo unable 
to compete until rather unusual opportunities are develoi)ed in connection with 
a limited number of industries. As our agricultural population increases, 
giving to the local factory more consumers near home, we will slowly work 
out of this condition. If immigration tlu-ougli the Panama Canal has a ten- 
dency to equalize conditions on tlie Pacific wltli tiiose on the Atlantic sea- 
board we may make more rapid industrial progre.ss. Lnlioring men and lead- 
ers of organized labor are eager to prevent any great inrush liere tliat would 
liave the effect of reducing materially tlie wage scale now prevalent, and have 
often advised people througliout the country not to come here in the expectation 
of securing labor jobs. 

7. Our transportation charges in tlie West are higher tlian In the East, due, 
so the railway comiianies tell us, to the fact tliat tliore is less density of trnfiic 
here, we have more mountain sections, fuel as a rule costs more, and wage scales 
in the railway lines are higlier. On the water we are again confronted with 
somewliat liigher charges, at least .so for as handling goes. The water-front 
charges along the Pnciflc are reported to me hy the steamship companies to be 
higher +han on the Atlantic, the eiheiency of work less, and th(‘ time for handling 
cargo greater. The exact percentage of difference Is not stated, varying some- 
what, of course, in different ports. The effect of this will be felt most in tlie 
lumber trade. Western Douglas fir will soon he sliarply competitive with south- 
ern yellow pine in North Atlantic seaboard and European markets. Our ability 
to manufacture clieaply and get tlie product to tlie consumer at tlie lowest pos- 
sible transportation charge will be the controlling factors in our progre.ss. We 
could easily protluce for tlie export trader 3,(MK),0(X),000 to 4,000,(KK),(X)0 feet 
more of the fir lumber, if we could reach tlie market at a living figure. The 
higher charges our longshoremen liave been compelling our Portland mills to 
pay, we feel, will be barriers to our progress, unless we are able to equalize 
these and other conditions that weigh against us. We have had In this port 
for many years no organized body along the water front among tlie employers 
to meet the organized bodies of the laliorers, wllii the result tliat slvlpping nuui 
constantly complain that we are tlie liighest-priced port of tlie Pacific. We have 
not kept pace with our rival ports in devciopinent of our shipping, and the 
steamship company managements declare that this is one of the serious draw- 
backs with which we have been burdened. In reaching out for a much greater 
market, through the Panama Oanal, where tlie margin will be very close, all 
these elements are being placed against us, and we fcoi that we will have to 
get down nearer a common standard or lose In the contest. 

8. Our water front, as compared with rivals of tlie Pacific coast, has been for 
years paying the highest wages. When a scale for Puget Sound was fixed In 
1913, general cargo there was put at 45 cents an hour regular time and 55 
cents overtime. At the same time Portland was paying 55 cents an hour regular 
time and $1 overtime for all offshore business, In handling general cargo. When 
we bid to -have steamship lines enter this port, and were in rivalry with Puget 
Sound, these rates were always held against us. Although the stevedoring com- 
panies undertook to equalize conditions in the two ports by making contracts 
for something near the same figure per ton, .shipping agencies insisted that in 
overtime and in the more drastic reg\ilatlons here they uniformly had to pay 
more In Portland than In our rival port. Frequent complaint Is made to the 
chamber of a disposition among the longshoremen to drag the vfork out so as to 
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get overtlin?, to retur<l operations by having a tired crew that has done a full 
shift regular time take an overtime shift, and to attempt to regulate the size 
of the sling loads so as to make operations intolerably slow. Our shipping men 
have been informe<l that a coast-wldo organization of longshoremen has been 
effected, and but recently voted upon an extensive ballot, several Items of which 
would prove a profound detriment to Pacific const shipping if they were put 
into practice. These and many other facts experienced along the water front 
of Portland have convinced the shipping men that they must have an effective 
shipping association that is as strong as the organization of laborers, and which 
will be charged with the constant duty of preventing the labor bodies from ad- 
vancing their cause here so fast that we will be largely put out of competition 
with our I’ivals whei-e the employers have been more aggressive on the water 
front. Most of the shipping men of the community feel that they and tlie whole 
port have suffennl from permitting unrestrained adoption of water-front wage 
scales and regulations. 

9. Portland's water-borne trade for the year 1013 was as follows: 


Domestic : 'Tons. Value. 

Export 741,317 $18,109,976 

Import : 1, 1-’S, 403 23, G86, 212 

Foreign : 

Import oo, 133 1,506,634 

Exiwrt 658,664 14,470,174 

Against this showing our chi(‘f competitor on the north. Seattle, is credited 
with the following water-borne trade; 

Domestic : 

Imports $38, 382. 283 

Exports 30, 032, 788 

Foreign ; 

Imports I 25, 808. 466 

Exports 19, 917, 317 


Tacoma, the second Pug(‘t Sound port that Is a Portland rival, has about the 
same foreign imports ami exports as Seattle. Both thef>e ports have been work- 
ing for years under more favorable water-tront conditions than Portland. While 
we recognize that labor conditions alone have not controlled the results stated, 
they have been a contributing factor, and one of the several factors which we 
believe a patriotic community ought to insist should be righted. 

10 and 11. Our commercial future growth depends upon our ability to get 
down to close margins, in competition with those persons supplying raw mate- 
rials and agricultural and horticultural products to the Atlantic seaboard and 
European markets. I have mentioned lumber. We have tremendous possibili- 
ties in this development. We have been prone to view the Panama Canal as 
at last opening a transportation avenue that would enable us to make big ex- 
pansion of the lumber manufacturing in<lustry and commerce. We face, first, 
the competition of our neighbor, British Columbia, which is credited with having 
j’.bout one-third as much soft woods in her forests as Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, or ^0,000,000,000 feet, against our approximately 1,000,000,000,000 feet. 
Steamship experts tell us that, through British Columbia having the privilege 
of shipping to Europe and the Atlantic seaboard on British bottoms, she will 
have an advantage in about one-third of the transportation costs in reaching 
our own Eastern States. Then we next meet the southern pine manufacturer, 
who has low wage scales, and rates that range from 12 cents to 35 cents peir 
hundred in reaching most of the North Atlantic markets. If our coastwise ship- 
ping has high wage or labor rtKiuIrements, if it labors under inequalities in 
measurement and other requirements, and then on top of this, if our longeshore- 
inen charge us materially higher rates for handling, and the local mill man 
must pay higher wages in his manufacturing plant, we will have multiplying 
difficulties in attaining a fair development of the great lumber Industry. We 
occupy the same general position in respect to fruit. We have planted enormous 
numbers of apple, pear, peach, and apricot trees and berry bushes. Whereas in 
the North we.st we will have this year about 1.5,000 carloads of apples, if only 
a limited portion of the actual nonbearing plantings reach maturity in the next 
<lecade we could prmluce 50,0(X) to .80,000 carloads, each carload containing 650 
boxes. We can not get a living market for this fruit, unless it may be handled 
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very cheaply. It will have to get low transportation charges, also. oJf struggle 
is to see that these charges are kept within living limits, to save the prospective 
industry from collapse. Our woolgrower is also deeply interested in getting his 
fleece to the Atlantic seaboard at a low cost. Australia has been able to reach 
the same points at a less transportation charge than the average nortliwestern 
producer. If we can get this wool to the Pacific seaboard at low cost, have it 
handled here at the minimum, and then have the steamships take it through the 
Panama Canal at a very low charge, we may be able to compete with Australia 
and live. All of our other industries hang on the same thread, where the export 
trade or distant market are their lifeblood. For this reason the wage scale, the 
transportation rate, and all the intermediate charges are of the utmost interest. 
Unless we can get low handling charges by water, we will profit little by the 
canal, and may liave to ship the few commodities .si*nt to Europe across the 
continent by railway {lud thence across the Atlantic, where more inviting rates 
are found on wjiter and in handling. 


ScAi.K OK Longshorkmex’s Wages (Cents teh Uokr), .Ti’nk 10, 1913. 


rUGET SOUND. 

straight time. 0\ortlme, 


(leneral cargo* 45 55 

'NVlieat, barley, oats, and third and first fi<jur 50 t 75 

Lumber 50 75 

Creosote lumber GO 90 

Fertilizer, lim<j, sulphur, explosives, and cements 50 75 

I'OUTLAND. 

General cargo 55 100 

Grain 55 100 

Flour, small sacks 50 100 

Lumber 50 75 

All other ''argo loaded and all clash's of cargo discharged- 55 100 

Hatch foremen 65 110 

DOWN Kl\KR, DKIOW sT. .JOHNS. 

Tmmber 50 75 

Hatch tenders, engineers, and raft men (W) 90 

Foremen 65 100 

ASTORIA. 

Lumber 50 75 

Hatch tender.s, engineers, and raft men 60 90 

Foremen 65 07^ 


SWETT EXHIBIT. 

BY-LAWS OREGON CIVIC LEAGUE. 

Article I. 

MEMBERSHIP AND DUES. 

Any qualified elector of the State of Oregon shall be eligible to membership 
upon declaration of intention by enrollment and payment of the dues of $2 per 
year. 
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^ Abticle II. 

OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

The president shall be elected by the league and shall be one of the directors. 
Six other directors shall be elected. The president and the directors shall con- 
stitute the executive board. The pre.sident shall apportion the work among the 
directors and among any standing committees created by the board. The di- 
rectors shall have all the powers of this organization not expressly reserved by 
these by-laws or by the articles of incorporation. The chairmen of standing’ 
committees, heads of departments, and the treasurer shall be entitled to meet 
with the board and to have a vote In matters affecting the general work of the 
league. 

The executive board shall choose tlie treasurer and the executive secretary. 

Aktu’ia: III. 

DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS. 

1. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all meetings of the league 
and of the exec^utive hoard, to have general supervision of all business of the 
league, and to sign all orders ui)on the treasui’y, and to appoint ail committees 
of the league unless otherwise ordered. He shall be ex officio a member of all 
standing committees and shall make an annual report to the league. 

2. The executive board shall choose from their number a chalrnwn who shall 
presidoCn the absence of the president. 

3. The executive secretary shall be the executive officer of the league, acting 
under the direction of the executive board. The secretary shall attend all 
meetings of the league, of the executive board, and of the committees; and 
he shall keep a record of the proceetUngs of these bodies. He shall conduct 
the correspondence of the league and do such other things pertaining to the 
work of the league as shall be <leslgnated by the executive board. 

4. The treasurer shall be the custodian of the funds of the league, and shall 
disburse the same only upon orders approved by the pre.sident or the chairman 
of the executive board and countersigned by the se(*retary. The treasurer 
shall give bonds in such sum as the executive boanl may direct. The treasurer 
shall make monthly reports to the executive board, and shall make at the 
annual meeting a full report for the year. 

Articee IV. 

El.ECTlONS. 

1. The executive board shall appoint, 30 days before the annual meeting, 
a nominating committee of five members, none of whom shall be members of 
the executive board, for the nomination of members of the executive board, 
and this committee shall make known its nominations to the members of the 
league at least 15 days before the <late of the annual meeting. 

2. Any member of the league may be uominattMl for membersidp on the 
executive board upon the written petition of 10 members of the league, .sent 
to the secretary at least three days before the date of the annual meeting. 
If there are such nominations in addition to the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, then the .secretary shall iwint a ballot containing all nominations, which 
shall be voted upon at the annual meeting. 

3. Nominations may be made from the lloor at the annual nmetlng. '* 

4. The first annual election, after the adoption of these by-laws, for president 
and directors of the executive board, shall be held in December. 1014. 

Artici.e V. 

.standing committees and DEPARTMENTS. 

1. The president shall annually appoint the following standing committees; 

(а) Membership. 

(&) Finance. 

(c) Education. 

id) Publicity. 

(б) Legislation. 

(/) <*^Feratlon. 
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2. The league shall be divided into six departments us follows: 

1. State gove^iraeut. 

2. Municipal government. 

8. Social service. 

4. Suffrage and women’s welfare. 

5. Schools and child welfare. 

6. Public welfare. , , . ^ , 

3. The president shall, with the consent of the executive board, appoint such 
other committees as may be found necessary to carry on the work of the league. 

4. On petition of 10 members a new department may be organized. 

Articlk VI. 

MEKTINGS. 

Besides the annual meeting in December, the league shall hold at least one 
meeting per quarter. Other meetings may be held at the order of the executive 
board. A meeting .shall be called i)y the president upon a i)etitlon slgneil by 
8 per cent of the members of the league, provided that not to exce<Hi 20 in any 
case shall be re(iuired. A quorum shall consist of 80 per cent of the member- 
ship, or not to exceed 30 members. 

Akticlk VII. 

RULES OF ORDER. ^ 

' * 

Roberts's Rules of Order shall govern the proceedings of all meetings of the 
league, of the executive board, of the committees, or of the departments In so 
far as they do not conflict or are not inconsistent with the provisions of these 
by-laws. 

Artk'i.e VIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These by-laws may be amended at any annual or called meeting of the league 
by a majo’flty vote of those pre.sent, the proposed amendments having been first 
submilte<J a week in advance to the members of (he league. The articles of 
incorporation may be amended at an annual or a called meeting by a two- 
thirds v(»te of the league, the proposed amendments having been first submitted 
a week in advance to the members. 

Aktk I.E IX. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The executive board may recommend measures to the league for action. No 
position shall be otllcially taken on legislative matters except upon a vote of 
the league (at a meeting called for the purpose or at a regular meeting). 


A. E. 'WOOD EXHIBIT. 

A Study of the Unemployed in Portland, Greg., .Ianuary-Fedbuary, 1914.^ ‘ 

During the winter of 1913-14, Portland, Grog., like other large cities all 
over the country, was the center of a large group of unemployed men. Over- 
crowding the lodging houses and relief stations, such as the Men’s Resort, 
Salvation Army, Portland Commons, the men Anally organized themselves 
into an unemployed league, and petitioned the city officials to open for their 
use a large building formerly used for revival meetings, and known as the 
Oyi)sy Smith Tabernacle. After much difficulty and parleying, in which public- 
spirifetl citizens used their influence on behalf of the men, permission to use 
the tabernacle was finally gi'anted, and in addition the city council appro- 
priated $500 for the purchase of blankets and a small number of meal tickets. 
After these tickets were gone the men were sustained through contributions of 
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foot! anti money, solicited by the men, with the help of the Oregon Civic League, 
uiid given by well-disposed citizens. Wldle the hall was <n>en the men them- 
selves were responsible for the management and discipline, and It is to be 
said to their great credit that, under peculiarly trying circumstances, things 
in’oceeded with exemplary order, and the general morale of the city was so 
favorably affectetl that the crime rate was lower than it had been for years.^ 
The tabernacle was open from January 1 to A])ril 1, excei)tlng for a few 
<lays when It was closed and fumigated on account of a smallpox scare. Dur- 
ing this time an average of 900 men were housed eacli night, and from 1,200 
to 1,500 men '\\ere fed two meals a day. lleports were rendere<l each day to 
the secretary of the Oregan Civic League conceiving the number of men who 
had been housed and fed and those who were sick; also, reports included lists 
of donations. The following is a specimen report: 

»S*/)rcnar» )rpo''t for JanuaDj IS, lUI'/f 


SICK I.IST. 


John Brandon . 
.John H. Murphy. 
(Miarles O’Leary 
Thomas Clark __ 
Harry Anderson 


IMen furrdshed with beds - 

Men furnished with blankets 

Men furnished with their own blankets 

M('n sleei)ing on tloor without blankiUs _ 


Tompera- 
ture. ■ 
99 .^ 
103.2 
98.6 

103.2 

100.2 


Number 

394 

150 

72 

330 


Total number of men sleeping in the tabernacle 940 

Men fed fur brcrnkfast 1,384 

Men fell for supper 1, 550 


The presence of these men out of work and sheltered in the center of the 
city gave rise to much discussion. Wer(‘ they genuine workingmen or tramfi^ 
and hoboes? Could they not find work if they had wanted to? Were th^y im- 
provident with the nnmey they had earned? Were they “agitators”?' T^as 
not the tabernacle drawing men to Portland who otherwise would not come 
here? Why are they out of work? These and many other questions were 
asked by tlie community, which at last in a somewhat spectacular way was 
compelled to consider the problem of the unemployed. 

< The following study is an attempt to answer some of these questions, not 
from the standpoint of any theory, but by the testimony of the men themselves. 
The occasion of the survey was the National Conference on Unemployment 
that had been called umler the auspices of the American Association forX»abor 
Legislation, to meet in N\nv York City February 28, 1914. With the help of 
members of the executive committee of the Unemployed League, a questionnaire 
w’as drawm up for submission to the men. A specimen questionnaire is to Jt>e 
;^£pund below’. The questionnaires were given to the men and filled out qither 
by the men themselves or by men who were selected as clerks. There wm 
no compulsion about the matter. The men w’ere told that information wfS 
wanted for use at the conference in New’ York, the object of which was 
to secure legislation in regard to employment agencies and other matters af- 
fecting the problem of unemployment. The w’rlter, together with Reed Col- 
lege students, mingled with the men us the questionnaires were being filled out 
and is satisfied that the 449 men from w’hom answers w'ere secured were 
chosen generally from the total number of men frequenting the taberrrticle, 
and that there is no reason for doubting the truth of their statements. 


* A fuller account of Ihe tabernacle and Its opening Is to bo found in the April number of 
Welfare (Seattle). 

* After the tnbernacie Imcl boon open for a few days, the city health department sent 
pliysiciap- there oach d.ay. 

I, c ^ 
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Questionnaire as filled out by J. Reynolds. 

• 

Name: J. Reynolds. Age: 60. Birthplace: Springfield, Mass. 

Married or single: Single. Residence: Tabernacle. 

Trade or occupation: Laborer. Why did you come to Portland? For work. 
Where did you come from and when? White Salmon; November 20, 1013. 


QUESTIONS FOR MECHANIC. 

Do you work at your trade exclusively? What Is the average length of tim,5 
each year your trade furnishes employment? 

What work, if any, besides your trade do you do? lias there been as much 

^ work in your trade this year (1913) as last? 

As In previous years? 

Number of days employed .lanuary 1 to April 1, 1012: 30. Average wage i)er 
: $2.50. 

Number of days employed April 1 to December 31, 1012: 150. Average wage 
par day: $2.50. 

Number of days employed January 1 to April 1, 1013: None. Average wa\ge i)er 
day : None. 

Number of days employed April 1 to December 31, 1013: 00. Average w^age i)er 
day: $2.50. 

What were your living expenses wdiile working? $1.10. Wliat were your 
living expenses while not at work? How much money did you have when you 
last quit work? $10.5. How w'as it spent? Food, shelter, clothing. 

Why have you not money to keep you through the winter? Not enough work. 

How long out of w^ork? 90 days. 

(live the last three places you w'ere employed and why you quit. 

(a) Kennedy Construction, (a) Job finished. 
ib) North Western Electric (3o, (b) .Job finished. 

(c) North Eastern Railroad, (c) Bad w'eather. 

What are your view's on employment agencies? No earthly use for them; 
ought to be closed up. 

Remarks: Portland sends out a lot of pamphlets about the opportunities, but 
1 have never been able to get w'ork in the city. 


■ % 

T. Why are the men out of wmrk? 

The answer to this main question is di.scovert'd through replies to the follow- 
ing inquiries: 

A. Why did the men leave their last jobs? 

As can be seen on the questionnaire, (he men w'ere asked to name their 
last three places of employment and the reason for having each place. Alto- 
getlier there wore 1,284 reasons given for quitting work. They were as 
follows L 

• % 

1. “Laid off” (includes “work shut down,” “job finished,” “bad 

. weather,” “ no more wmrk ” 

2. ‘SBad conditions” (includes “low waiges,” “poor foo<l,” “long 

^ hours ” 

3. “ ()uit ” (no further reason given) 

4. “ Sick or Injured ” 

5. “ Discharged ” 

6. “ Strike ” 

7. “ Business failed ” 

8. “ Placer exhausted ” 

0. “ Mexican revolution ” 

10. “ Served time ” 

11. “ Deimrted from Florence, Oreg.” 


m 

189 

109 

52 

109 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Total 

Doc. 415, 64-l~-vol 5 42 


1 ^>,84 
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Altogether, among the 1,284 men, 810, or 68 per cent, left their jobs because 
they were laid off ; 298, or 23.2 per cent, just “ quit,” o|t left because of bad 
conditions ; 109, or 8.4 per cent, left because they were discharged ; 52, or 4 per 
cent, left because of sickness ; and 10, or under 1 per cent, left because of strike. 
From this Is* can be seen that among these men involuntary unemployment is far 
more prevalent than voluntary unemployment. 

B. What is the relation between the reasons men gave for being out of work 
and the length of time they are out of work? 

The following correlation is made with a view of determining whether the 
men w'ho leave their jobs because of alleged bad conditions of labor are out 
of work for a longer period than those who are just ” laid off ” : 


Correlation of the reasons why quit last place of work and the length of time 
out of employment. 


Time unemployed. 

Laid 

off. 

Bad 

condi- 

tions. 

Quit. 

Strike. 

Sick or 
injiued 

Dis- 

charged 

Mexi- 

can 

revolu- 

tion. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Under 1 month 

16 

10 

3 

1 


1 



31 


52 

16 

2 


3 

2 

1 


76 

3-3 months 

72 

11 

9 


3 

4 


1 

100 

3-4 months 

79 

19 

9 


6 

3 


. . . . 

116 

4-5 montlis 

40 

6 

8 

2 

4 

1 



61 

6-6 months 

12 

2 

1 






15 

fr-7 months 

5 

1 

2 


i 




9 

7-8 months 

1 




1 




2 

8-9 months 

3 








8 

9-10 months 



1 






1 

19-11 months 

1 




i 




2 

11-12 months 










Over 12 montlis 

j 1 


■ ;.i 

i 





2 

Total 

2H2 

65 

35 

4 

19 1 11 

1 


1 418 


From the foregoing table it <loes not appear that those who leave work because 
of ” bad conditions,” or who quit for no assigned reason, are out of work for 
longer periods than tho.se who are laid off. Cnsldering the groups according to 
months unemployed, the largest single group are those who are out of work, 
from three to four months, numbering 116. Of these, 79 were laid off, whereas 
only 80 quit because of bad conditions or for no given reason. 

C. What does the United States census tell us about unemployment In 
Oregon? 

According to the 1910 census there is an average number of w^age earners em- 
ployed in Oregon manufactures of 28,750. In January (1909), the month of 
minimum employment, this average falls to a minimum number employed of 
23, 3M, while in September this number rises to 30,978, because September is the 
month of maximum employment in Oregon manufactures. There is, then, a 
difference of 7,624 in the number of wage earners employed in the months of 
maximum and minimum employment. If the.se men found no new jobs they 
then remained unemployed during the slack months. Moreover, these 7,624 
men do not include those who are employed in nonmanufacturing industries;— 
e. g.,- construction work — who are periodically unemployed because of the sea- 
bonal and fluctuating character of their employment. 

The following table, taken from the 1910 census, shows the seasonal diff^- 
ences in employment in Oregon industries: 
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Statistics in regard to wage earners in Oregon ynanufactures. 

[Abstract of I&IO census. ] 


Industry. 


Artificial stone 

Baking powder, yeast 

Boots, snoes 

Brass, bronze 

Breatl 

Brick, tile 

Butter, cheese, condensed 
milk. 

Canning, preserves 

Carpets, rugs 

Carriages, wagons 

Car -shop construction 

Men’s clothing 

Confectionery 

Cooperage, wooden goods — 

Copper, tin, iron 

Cutlery, tools 

Dairyman, etc , supplies 

Flour, gnst, mills 

Foundry, machine-shop 
products. 

Fur goods 

Furniture, etc 

Gas, electric fixtures 

Hand stamps, stencils 

Ice manufacturing 

Jewelry 

Leather goods 

Leather, tanned, finished. . . 

Malt liquors 

Lumber, limber 

Marble, stone 

Mattresses, springs 

Models, patterns 

Patent medicines 

Printing, publishing 

ShipbuUdlng 

Meat packing 

Steam packing 

Stoves, furnaces 

Surgical supplies 

Tobacco 

Umbrellas, canes 

Woolen, worsted j felt 

All other industries 


All Industries 28,750 


Aver- 

age 

num- 

ber. 


28,750 

6 

56 

42 

613 

385 

420 

661 

11 

62 

777 

644 

283 

23 

431 

23 

7 

394 

1,055 

51 

552 

69 

16 

69 

31 

353 

49 

204 

15,066 

76 

83 

12 

20 

1,459 

212 

366 

23 

86 

5 
187 

6 
469 

3,456 


Sept. 

Nov.. 

July.. 

Jan... 

Oct.. 

July.. 

June. 

Sept. 
July.. 
July.. 
Dec . . 
May.. 
Dec . . 
May.. 
Aug.. 
May.. 
Mar.. 
Sept. 
Apr. . 

Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Feb.. 
Aug.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 
June. 
July.. 
June. 
May. 
Dec.. 
Mar.. 
Jan... 
Dec.. 
July.. 
Dec.. 
Oct.. 
Oct. . 
Nov.. 
Nov.. 
Jan... 
Dec. 


Num- 

ber. 


59 

43 

666 

747 

515 

1,588 

13 

65 

856 

699 

336 

30 

520 

25 

12 

469 

180 

6.5 

593 

71 

17 

111 

36 

367 

53 

222 

16,462 

90 

105 

13 

38 

1,505 

271 

418 

24 

122 

7 

198 

6 

673 


30,978 


Feb.. 

May. 

Jan... 

Aug.. 

Jan... 

Jan... 

Jan... 

Feb.. 
Jan... 
Fob . . 
Feb.. 
Sept. 
Jan... 
Oct.. 
Jan... 
Jan... 
June. 
Mar.. 
Jan... 

June. 
Jan... 
Apr.. 
Jan... 
Jan... 
Jan... 
Jan... 
Jan... 
Jan... 
Jan... 
Jan... 
Jan... 
July.. 
June. 
July.. 
Sept. 
Mar. . 
Jan... 
Mar.- 
Jan... 

July.. 

Apr.. 

May. 


Num- 

ber. 


34 

2 

53 

39 

675 

78 

344 

113 

9 

67 

684 

487 

267 

12 

320 

23 

4 

349 

926 

36 

474 

46 

15 

42 

29 

332 

46 

183 

11,545 

63 

65 


1,424 

153 

348 

22 


5 

174 

5 

420 


23,3,54 


Number Dec. 15— 


Male Female 


64 

5 

54 

42 

477 

729 

365 


9 

82 

8.56 

55 

108 

30 

411 

23 

11 

470 

1,072 

25 

578 

50 

14 

70 

34 

356 

49 

191 

17,501 

74 

92 

11 

33 

1,279 

188 

414 

23 

118 

4 

165 

2 

339 


485 

229 


5 

219 


2 

25 

4 

214 


Under 16.' 


Male. Female. 


D. What is the testimony from employers them.selves regarding unemploy- 
ment in Oregon? 

In a questionnaire sent out to employers by Prof. William 'F. Ogburn, of 
Heed College, concerning the laying off of men, 14 timber and construction 
companies replied that each year, as a usual thing, they laid off a total of 
2,733 men for an average of three and one-half months. These companies that 
replied constitute only a small proportion of the total number of construction 
companies in the State. 

E. What is the length of time that tlie occupations of the men In the taber- 
nacle furnish employment during each year? 
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Three hundrwl and twenty-five raen answered this question. The following 
table shows the distribution of the men with reference to the time their trade 
usually furnishes employment : 


Time occupation employs. ! 

Number 
of men. 

Per cent 
of men. 

Time occupation employs. 

Number 

1 of men^ 

Percent 
of men. 

2 months or under 

2 

-1 

10 to 12 months 

119 

36.6 

2 to 4 months 

33 

10.1 

Uncertain or no work In 



4 to 6 months 

88 

27 

trade here 

9 

2.7 

fi to S months 

63 

16 3 




8 to 10 months 

21 

6 4 

Total 

325 

100 


It Is to be noted that 37 per cent of the men find regular employment at their 
trades or occupations for only six months or less, and that 53 per cent of the 
men find such employment for eight months or less each year. 

F. How did the amount of employment In 1912 compare with the amount in 
1913? 

It was the almost unanimous testimony of the men that there was less 
employment in 1913 than in 1912. In answer to this question as to the rela- 
tive amounts of employment, the replies gave the amount of employment in 
four divisions as follows : 

The number of days employed from January to April, 1912, and the cor- 
responding number for 1913; then the number employed from April to Decem- 
ber, 1912, and the corresponding number for 1913. The tabulated results may 
be seen as follows : 


Number of days employed in lOlSy compared with number in 1012. 



1912- 

1913- 


1012- 

1913- 

Days. 

Jan - 

Jan.- 

Days. 

Apr.- 

Apr.- 


Apr. 

Apr. 


Dec. 

Dec. 

90-80 

129 

53 

270-240 

59 

23 

80-70 

79-60 

13 

9 

16 

8 

240-210. . . 

210-180 

25 

35 

29 

28 

60-50 

57 

57 

180-150 

82 

67 

Number of men over 50 days 

208 

134 

Number of men over 150 days. . 

201 

147 

60-40 

21 

38 

150-120 

75 

81 

40-30 

26 

23 

120-90 

54 

91 

30-20 

74 

103 

90-60 

36 

62 

20-10 

13 

25 

60-30 

21 

45 

10 or under 

9 

0 

30 or under 

5 

21 







Total replying 

351 

329 

Total replying 

392 

447 


From this table it may he seen that taking the short period — January to 
April — with a maximum of 90 days, a greater number of men were employed 
for more days in 1912 than in 1913; that is, a majority of the men were em- 
ployed for over 50 days during this period in 1912, and a majority for under 
50 days in 1913. 

Again considering the long period — April to December — with a maximum of 
270 days — a majority of the men were employed for over 150 days in 1912, 
and for under 150 days in 1913. 

The divisions of the year into industrial periods, January to April, and April 
to December, was made upon the recommendation of the raen themselve.s. 

G. What does the Fifth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the State of Oregon have to say about unemployment in Oregon? 

The 1913 report of the Oregon Bureau of Labor Statistics has little directly 
to say about unemployment. However, hidden away in the tabulation of in- 
dustries is to be found data showing the number of male wage earners each 
Industry employs, and the days per year during which many of the Industries 
operate. Prom this data it can be seen that in 16 Industries, employing 26,116 
men there is an average unemployment per man of 124.7 days per year, unless 
. 
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flie men In these industries found other Jobs. The worst industries with respect 
to seasonal character, and resulting unemployment of their wage earners, are 
the fruit packing industries, operating only 78 days and employing 840 male 
wTige earners ; the salmon canneries, operating only 127 days and employing 
850 white employees, and 185 Japs and Chinese; the lumber industry, operating 
only on the average of 182 days per year, and affecting 21,613 men; brick and 
tile manufacturing, operating only 175 days per year, and affecting 722 men. 
The list of 16 industries, and their slack periods are to be seen in the following 
table : 


MiUv xmgv earners and days operating among IS Oregon industries. 
[ From the Fifth Rlennial Report of the Oregon Rureau of Labor Statistics.] 


Industry. 

Male wage 
earners. 

Days oper- 
ating. 

Pays not 
operating.! 


61 

24 

722 

1,428 

90 

86 

31 

340 

17 

299 

165 

39 

850 

185 

115 

51 

21,613 

200 : 
240 i 
175 
240 1 
200 
m 

300 

78 

234 

275 

251 

300 

112 

72 

137 

72 

• 112 

8 
12 
234 
78 
37 

$ 61 

12 

1 


Bricks and tiles 

Carpenters (not Including independent workers) 

Cider and vinegar 

Dyeing 

Grain elevators 

Fruit packing (omitting pieceworkers) 

Mandill manufactures 


(k>al mining 

Paper boxes 

Salmon canneries (omitting pieceworkers) 

Whites 

Japs and Chinese 

Sewer pipe 

Lumber 

127 

200 

300 

182 

185 

113 

12 

130 

Total i 

26,116 

1 

1 

1 


> Based on a total number of working days of 312 per year. 
Average number of days of unemployment for each man, 124.7. 


There is a discrepancy of over 5,000 men between the average number of 
men in the lumber industry according to the Federal census (15,066) and the 
number according to the Oregon labor commissioner (21,613). This discrep- 
Jincy is probably accounted for by the fact that the Federal census does not 
include 5,000 men in the woods (as it Is a report on manufactures solely), whom 
the labor commissioner’s report does include. 

In regard to agricultural labor, the following meager but important data is 
included in the report of the bureau of labor statistics: 

Cabbage industry, 428 wage earners employed for 60 days of the year. 

Pruning and spraying trees, 635 wage earners employed for 252 days. 

Rhubarb industry, 39 W’age earners employed for 8 months. 

Strawberry industry, 9,580 wage earners employed for 3 weeks. 

The foregoing facts bearing upon the seasonal character of Oregon industries, 
including statements from the unemployed men, from employers, from the Fed- 
eral census, and from the report of the Oregon Bureau of I.nhor Statistics, 
answer in part the question, Why men are out of work? But besides seasonal 
work another cause of unemployment Is casual work. To show to what extent 
this was a factor in the problem of unemployment among the men in the taber- 
nacle, It was ascertained what proportion of tiie men liad trades and what pro- 
portion were common laborers. The presumption Is that casual work would be 
more prevalent among common laborers than among men wlio claimed to have 
some trade. By a casual worker we mean not so much one who is unemployed 
as one who is underemployed, and whose usual reliance is upon work of an un- 
skilled character that can be found here and there. 

H. What proportion of the men were laborers? 

Of the 445 men replying as to their occupation, 145 designated their occupa- 
tion as “ laborer,” and 73 designated some form of unskilled labor ; 227 men 
claimed some form of skilled labor, and among these 86 trades were represented. 
The list of occupations, skilled and unskilled, are the following if 
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Occupations of Ho men in the tahermele. 


SKILLED W0BKER8. 


Machinists 11 

l^ater 1 

Silversmith : 1 

Miners 11 

Cooks 25 

Engineers 14 

Stonecutter 1 

Bookkeepers 2 

Bolt maker 1 

Linemen 2 

Trainmen 3 

Blacksmiths 4 

Nurse 1 

Painters 3 

Holders 6 

Roofers 2 

Chauffeur 1 

Barbels 4 

Steamfltters 4 

Plumbers 4 

Cement workers 4 

Bricklayers 2 

Telegraph operators 2 

Box maker 1 

Boiler makers 5 

Millwright 1 

Shipwright 1 

Oil worker 1 

Brakemen 2 

Musician 1 

Ironworkers 3 

Butchers 3 

Timekeeper.. 1 

Cigar makers ' 2 

Switchmen 4 

Printers 2 

Linoleum printer 1 

Firemen 11 

Waiters 4 

Mill hand 1 

Carpenters 5 

Cranemen 2 

Skinners 3 

Electricians 3 

Tallyman 1 

Metal workers 3 

Car repairer 1 

Shoemaker 1 

Druggist 1 

Auto mechanics 2 

Carriage painter 1 

Brldgemen 2 


SKILLED W'ORKEKS — COntlUUCd. 


Motorman 1 

Clerks 5 

Packer 1 

Varnish mixer 1 

Paper-mill worker 1 

Papier-m{lch6 worker 1 

(flass worker 1 

Bakers 4 

Sign painter . 1 

Ship rigger _ 1 

Pressman 1 

Jeweler 1 

Drill runner 1 

Watchmaker 1 

Sack sewer 1 

Toolmaker 1 

Architect 1 

Candy maker 1 

Cleaner and presser 1 

Tailor 1 

Film operator.- 1 

Furniture tinisher 4 

Nickle plater 1 

Solicitor 4 

Marble w'orker 1 

Hotel workers - 2 

Draftsman 4 

Upholst<erer 4 

Has titters _ . 2 

Salesman 4 

Stage carpenter 1 

Edge man 1 

Paper hanger 1 

Plasterer 4 

Total— 227 

UNSKILLED W'OUKERS. 

Hod carriers 2 

Gardners 2 

Ranchmen 4 

Sailors 5 

T.oggers 22 

Railroad construction men 10 

Teamsters 22 

Flunky 4 

Stableman 4 

Hotel workers 2 

Kitchen workers 2 

Laborers 145 

Total 218 


Two hundred and twenty-seven men in 85 trades and 218 unskilled workmen 
and “ laborers/' 

I. What proportion of the men follow one occupation exclusively? 

Three hundred and thirty-five men answered this question ; 123 stated that 
they follow'ed one occupation exclusively and 207 stated that they did not. The 
presumption would be that those who worked at one occupation exclusively 
w'ould be unemployed when they did not find their regular wmrk. 

J. How many men have alternative occupations? 

Eighty-four men gave alternative occupations; the 863 remaining in the 
whole grou^ either gave no alternative or stated that It was common labor. 
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This fact, combined with the fact that 53 per cent of the men find work at 
their regular occupations for only eight months of the year or less, would indi- 
cate that there are always at certain times of the year in Portland a large 
number of laborers who, whether or not they have trades, are forced to take 
what they can get. In dull seasons the usual army of casual workers is in- 
creased by skilled tradesmen who find no work in their regular employments 
and who must therefore take to common labor. 

That this is so is confirmed by the number of men who apply for work at 
the municipal free-employment bureau, 50 per cent of whom, according to the 
manager of the bureau, would be classed as casual workers. The bureau kw'ps 
no record of applications for jobs. Its record of jobs filled for the first eight 
months of 1914 is as follows : 

Male help Jar u'h.om jobs were secured, January- August, JOl'f. 


January... 
February . 

Marrh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 


Total num- 

Number of 

Number of 

Number 

ber of men 

Jobs inside 

Jobs outside 

employed 

given joljs. 

the city. 

the city. 

by tnecity. 

1,135 

1,076 

59 

439 

963 

936 

27 

600 

757 

729 

28 

291 

676 

598 

78 


685 

673 

12 


680 

660 

20 


639 

611 

28 


880 

854 

35 



K. What was the evidence from the public press and from the unemployed 
themselves concerning unemployment? 

Additional evnlence as to the presence of large numbers of common laborers 
In the city last winter Is contained in a statement in the Oregonian for December 
Id, and i.s of value because of the general conservative tone of this newspai)er. 
The statement is as follows: 

SIATEMI M FUOM THK OUKOONIAN FOR DKCEMHEB 16, 1014, AS TO UNKMPIXIYMENT 

IN PORTLAND. 

“ Demand for labor was never so scarce In Portland as it Is at present. On 
account of the wontwl unactivity in lumber and logging camps, railroad construc- 
tion, and public-improvement work thousands of men in various parts of the 
territory tributary to Portland have been laid off. Many of these men are now 
walking the streets of Portland looking for work. Other large numbers have 
left the city, but labor agencies say that for every man who has left another 
has come. 

“ In addition' to the thousands of idle workingmen, there are- in the city the 
usual quota of loafers, men who never work, who take advantage of the existing 
inactivity to enlist in the ‘ army of the unemployed.’ 

“ Employment agents, who usually have more orders for help than they can 
fill, now are qnable to provide work for a single individual. One of the biggest 
agencies in town, one that liad places for 2,909 men six montlis ago, ye.sterday 
was without a single order. Its big blackboard, on which the jobs in more 
active times are listed, was clean. 

“ In one or two Instances men were wanted for such places as dishwashers 
or porters, and these were quickly fillc*d. One agency nee<]ed 20 men to work 
in a lumber camp on Coos Bay, but tlie steamer fare is more than $7, and no 
man who applied had that much money. 

“And no relief is in sight. Not until weather conditions permit will activity 
in construction camps and logging districts be resumed. Most labor men look 
for little or no demand for men until April.” 

STATEMENT CONCERNING LABOR CONDITIONS IN PORTLAND JANUARY-FEBRUABY, 1914. 

[From Dan Emmett, a member of the executive committee of the Unemployed League. 1 

“ I }>egan to get data on the lalior conditions in this part of the State about the 
middle of January. The Terwllllger Boulevard rock pile ancUthe city work In 
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tlie streets and in the parks was about all the work there was. There was a 
little building going on at that time, but mostly tradesmen were hired. Mr. 
Brewster gave us 200 tickets good for a job each day on the rock pile, where a 
man could make 75 cents by breaking one-half yard of rock. He was only al- 
lowed 75 cents each day. All the other city work was for married men. I inter- 
viewed a great many sawmill and logging companies during the month of Janu- 
ary and the first part of February, and was told by most of them that it would 
be 30 or 60 days before there would be much work to do. They all had more 
applicants for work than they could use, but most of them told me that they 
would be glad to help us in any w^ay that they could. I kept in communication 
with the city and county commissioners who told me that they would recognize 
the Unemployed League when work was starteil. Mr. Daly, of the city commis- 
sioners, said that he would rush the municipal wood yard as soon as possible and 
give some of us work, but nothing has been done as yet. So a great many people 
continue to call us bums and tramps and say that we will not work. Mr. Yeon, 
who is interested in the Sandy Iliver work which will be done by the county, 
told me it would be only a short time till they would start up a camp of 100 
men from the tabernacle. A few jobs have come in jately, but they were only 
short ones. There have been a number of parties iiiterested in annoying us. We 
have been notified that men wqvo wanted at a certain place. We have sent 
them out where there was no Job to be had. We sent 15 men out to Taggert 
to cut cordwood. There was a man there who had been hiring men, but needed 
none just then. A man who had a grudge against him had told us about the 
work. I have interviewed numerous contractors, who tell me they would be 
glad to remember us when they start work. Some of the logging companies 
told me they let the foreman do all the hiring. Anyone going out in the country 
would have to take his chances with another man who might have money to keep 
him in case he found no work. A great many prefer to hire from the paid em- 
ployment agencies, where they have a standing order for men. One of the tab- 
ernacle men would have to walk or beat his way, for none of them have any 
money. That Is the reason I wanted some of the companies to give some of our 
men a letter or something which would insure them a job wlien they arrived. 
With the exception of I.arkln and Green, the Silver Falls, Hammond, and a few 
more companies, they seenuMl to think business would be very dull until they 
got a better price for their logs.” 

L. Would the men in the tabernacle have worked if they had had the op- 
portunity? 

All the evidence went to show that most of the men in the tabernacle would 
have worked if they had had the chance. Before the opening of the tabernacle 
the city council hud begun to employ idle men in parks, and rounding street 
curbs, at $3 per day, working each man two days per week, and giving first 
preference to married men and to men who were on the civil-service list. Ac- 
cording to tlie Oregonian of December 19 there were 5,000 applications for 
such positions. After the tabernacle was opened the city council then put men 
to work at the rock quarry on the Terwllllger Boulevard, paying 75 cents for 
breaking one-half cubic yard of rock. The experience with the men there was 
that there were not tools enough for all who wanted to work, and in less than 
a month, after 4,500 cubic yards of rock had been broken, the city officials felt 
obliged to close down the quarry. Altogether on relief work up to January 26, 
1914, the city paid out in wages over .$23,000. 

On one occasion 80 men were sent out from the tabernacle to Cascade Locks 
to work for the Oregon-Wasliington Railroad & Navigation Co. Upon arriv- 
ing at their job tliese men discovered that they had been sent out as strike 
breakers, and refused to work. The road had retluced the daily wages of 115 
Italians and Greeks from $1.75 to $1.50, and the men struck to maintain the 
higher wage. Whether or net the men from the tabernacle were justified in 
refusing to replace the strikers each one must decide for himself. The facts 
of the case were printed in the Oregon .lournal for March 15, and were ascer- 
tained by the secretary of the Oregon Civic League. 

M. Were there then no “hobos” among the men in the tabernacle? 

During its occupancy by the unemployed men the tabernacle was referred 

to as the “ tramps ” or “ hobos ” hotel. To large numbers in the community 
it is still inconceivable that worthy men should be out of work. The data 
heretofore presented should convince any open-minded person unemployment 
is a factor to be reckoned with by thousands of Oregon wage earners. The 
question remMns. however, as to whether there were not among the* legitimate^ 
workingmen %me men who were not looking for ^\o^k. If there were any 
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such the community Is prone to cover its own responsibility in judging the 
whole group by the few who possibly could be held personally responsible for 
flielr unemployment. 

But let us examine this question of personal responsibility. Students of the 
question are aware that in any group of unemployed men there are various 
classes, each of which is a product of social and individual circumstances dif- 
fering from those affecting other classes. For example, besides the unemployed 
there are the unemployable. And who are the unemployable? Some are so 
because of no fault of their own, but because of sickness, old age, injury, or 
mental deficiency. Again, some may be held to a <legree personally account- 
able because of intemperance, indisposition to work, or of viciousness. No 
possible classification can be made of these various groups until a study of 
ihem has been made and a work test submitted. Above all, the test should 
be a fair one. It is not fair to offer broken-dowm, underfed men work at 
crushing rock, and then to condemn them if they do not stick to the job. As 
one observed the slow file of men coming to and from the tabernacle one could 
see that the first need of many of them was medical cai e. 

Eliminate the able-bodied willing workers, who constituted the great majority 
of the men; the sick, the infirm, and the mentally deficient, all of whom were 
entitled to relief and care; ami the alcoholics, who wta'c exclude<l from the 
tabernacle by the men themselves, and whom do \\e have left to hold per- 
sonally accountable? A very small number of men — 5 per cent perhaps — who 
have become indisposed toward work and who are not discomfittHl at having 
to live upon the community. lAen in the case of these men society can not 
disclaim responsibility for their existence. The man who can find no work 
or who finds it only, occasionally easily drifts into the class of those who are 
not anxious to work. Several men in the tabernacle declared that in c-oining 
West looking for work their funds had become exhausttHl and for the first 
time in their lives they had been compelled to take to the freight cars. It 
IS easier to take the second ride than the first and the third than the second; 
so gradualiy the man who wants to work becomes the man who cares not 
whether he finds it or not. Probably there were a few such men in the 
labernacle, biU they constitute a gra\e problem for .society to solve; no less 
than the able-bodied men who are looking for work. 

N. Were there any “agitators” in the labermn*le? 

Waiving the consideration that there is something wrong with an able- 
bodied man who wants work and can not find it, if he does not become an 
“agitator,” a census was taken of 320 men as to whether they were union 
men or members of the I. W. W. Their replies are contuinetl in the following 
table : 


Not members of union - 126 

Members of union 102 

Formerly members of uriion . 12 

Have union belief 21 

Want one big union ... . - .5 

I. W. W 14 

No reply to question 40 

Total ^ 326 


As a matter of history it was interesting to note that the executive com- 
mittee of the Unemi>loyed League had not long been organizeil when it became 
apparent that there wais a struggle between radical and conservative members. 
The outcome of this struggle w’as that the I. W. W. element w^as either put out 
of the tabernacle or made to cease creating disturbance. 

II. Why did the unemployed men come to Portland, and what was the effect 
of the tabernacle? 

A. Testimony of the men as to why they came to Portland. 

The men gave two chief reasons for coming to Portland : 

(1) Three hundred and seven of the four hundred and forty-two men who 
replied to the question stated that they came to Portland in search of work. 
The “ inland empire,” which is tributary to Portland, creates a labor supply 
tributary to Portland. In this city are 18 male employment bureaus operated 
for private gain. If a man is in southern Oregon in search of work, he must 
come to a labor agency in Portland, even though the agency collects fees and 
sends the man back to a job in the district from which he came.^ In the North- 
west* where the distances between industrial centers are so great, a man with- 
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out work frequently has the alternative of consuming a large part of his Income 
In traveling to the nearest industrial center or of resorting to the illegal 
practice of riding the freight cars. One course leads to destitution and the 
other to vagrancy. 

(2) Eighty-four of the four hundred and forty-two men stated that they 
came to Portland to “ better their condition ” or that they were attracted by 
the advertisements of the advantages of living in this State. Commercial clubs, 
the State' immigration commission, and railroad companies send broadcast 
pamphlets about the opportunities in Oregon. Doubtless the purpose of this 
advertising is to attract persons who have sufficient capital to make an eco- 
nomic success; nevertheless it is an incontestable fact that these publications 
reach hundreds of workingmen who have nothing to offer but their labor and 
who are misled by the inexplicit and vague phrases of the advertisers. Once 
here they may come to realize, though only too late, that os wage earners 
they meet with the same fluctuating conditions of employment in Oregon as 
elsewhere. 

Much wiser is the statement to be found on page 6 of the Fifth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, “ By the automatic action of the 
law of industrial supply and demand, however, Oregon, as well as other States, 
rarely holds out any exceptional inducements to wageworkers, and all such 
who are comfortably situated elsewhere should be very sure of their ground 
before deciding to leave position and friends for uncertainties in a strange 
land.” 

The 51 men remaining gave various reasons for coming to Portland, of which 
many have to .do with economic circumstan(*es. For example, men come ” to 
get paid off,” ” to get a ship,” ” to work for the Standard Oil Co.,” ” to work 
for the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.,” ” to settle in Oregon,” 
“ to get work in a sawmill.” 

The sum of the evidence as to why men come to Portland bears witness to 
the fact that Portland as the center of an extensive territory, reaching into 
Oregon, California, Washington, and Idaho, is of iHH’essity a center for an 
army of migratory workers wim depend upon hearsay and upon unsclentiflcally 
managed labor agencies for their information concerning opimrtunities for 
work. If no work is found, men must remain in the city until work turns 
up, and if tholi' stakes are siamt they become entirely dependent upon the 
comm\inlty for the necessities of existence. 

B. Did the opening of the tabernacle attract men to Portland? After what 
has been said concerning the fundamental reasons for men coming to Portland, 
the question stated above assumes less importance. However, inasmuch as it 
was alleged that In giving shelter to the shelterless the community would be 
in danger of caring for more than Us share. It is pertinent to inquire as to the 
effect of the tabernacle in drawing men to the city. 

Three hundred and seventy-six men replied to the question as to how long 
they had been in Portland. Remembering that the tabernacle was opened 
January 1, and that the survey was made between February 10 and February 
21, the following table shows how long the men had been in Portland : 



Over 6 
months. 

I 

6-5 

months. 

5-4 

months 

l-i 

lnonth^ 

3-2 

months. 

2-1 

month. 

Under 1 
month. 

Total. 

Number of men 

84 

i 29 

18 

27 

62 

80 

76 

376 

Per cent 

22 3 

7.7 

4.7 

7.1 

16.4 1 

21.2 

20.2 

100 






From this it will be seen that 58.2 per cent, or 220 of the men, had been in 
Portland over two months; 80 men, or 21.2 per cent of the men, had been here 
from one to two months. As It would have taken a few days for notice of 
the opening of the tabernacle to reach men outside of Portland, some of these 
^ men, say 50 per cent of them, would, in any case, have been in town. This 
approximates 70 per cent of the men who would have come to Portland whether 
or not the tabernacle was open.^ As for the remaining 30 per cent who came 
to Portland after the opening of the tabernacle, it is difficult to prove that the 
tabernacle brought them here. The presupposition is in favor of their being 
here in any case, and of their being dependent upon the various overworked 


1 By actual count of 411 replying to question as to whencthey came to Portland, 184, or 
82 per cent, said they had come since the 1st of January. 
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philautbropic agencies/ or living in the insanitary lotlglng houses, where la 
case of plague the community would have been far less protected than if the 
men had been under public supervision in a place like the tabernacle. 

As additional evideiK‘e concerning the alleged effect of the tabernacle in 
drawing men to Portland, It will be well to note what places men came from. 

Of the men wlio came to Portland from large cities on the coast betwtvn 
January 1 ami Februarj^ 10, 21 came from Seattle, 7 from Tacoma, 9 from 
Spokane, 2 from San Francisco, 2 from Los Angeles, and 3 from Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Concerning the 21 who came from Seattle, it can be said that there was no 
need of their coming to Portland on account of the shelter that was oflerc'd 
here, inasmuch as Seattle had a shelter like the one in Portland, which was 
largely supported by tlie merchants in the community. (See Welfare for 
April, 1914.) 

^J^he outstanding fact concerning the question as to where the men came 
from is that 20 States and 100 towns and cities outside of Oregon were repre- 
sented by the meii in the taherna(*le. It is hardly likely that the accomnuKla- 
tiofis in the tabernacle were .so comfortable as to attract men from New York, 
Salt Lake City, Denver, and Winnipeg. 

Finally, if the tabernacle had betm a leading cause of drawing men to 
Portland, one would have expected to lind an increasing number of men fre- 
quenting the place. The fact is, however, that after the tabernacle was opened 
about the saim' number came there each day during January and February, 
and toward the end of March th(‘ numbers began somewhat to decrease. The 
following table, taken from the daily reports of the Unemi)loyed League, makes 
this clear : 

Number of men on the roster of the Unemployed League, December 29, 3,590. 

Number of men eating and sleeping in the tabernacle. 


l>ate 

Kating 

Sleeping 

Date. 

I'.atlng. 

Sleeping. 

Morn. 

Night. 

Mnni. 

Nighl. 

.Tan. 1 R !i 

1 340 

1,363 

897 

Feb. 4 

1,140 

1,390 

790 

Jan. 19 

i)325 

i;340 

903 

Feb. 8 

i;340 

1,580 

852 

Jan. 22 =>. 



310 

Feb. 12 

1,2K0 

1,4S0 

903 

Jan. 24 

050 

590 

838 

Fob. 19 

1,3.55 

1,480 

893 

Jan. 28 

900 

1,100 

SOO 

Mar. 12 

1,120 

1,190 

910 


HI. Were the men improvident? 

A. How niucli money did they have when they lust quit work? 

Among 430 men, who also stated the length of time they were out of work, the 
amounts they had when they last quit work were us follows : 


Amoiint.s 

Number 
of men 

Cumula- 
tive per 
cent 

Amounts. 

Number 
of men 

Cumula- 
tive pi r 
cent. 


6 

1.3 

Under $200 

391 

90 9 


130 

.31 

$200-$224 

11 

93.4 

JS2,5-S4Q 

76 

49.3 

$225-1249 

3 

94.1 

|.50-$74 

66 

64 6 

r250-S299 

8 

96 

J7.5-S99 

37 

73 2 

$300-$399 

6 

97.4 

1100-^124 

34 

81 1 

$400 or over 

11 

100 

• 1 Or. *1 iiA 

18 

19 

83 

89 7 






I1.50-S174 

Total 

4,10 


1175-1199 

6 



I 


Average amount each man had among whole group of 430 


. $80 10 

Average amount each man had among the 391 who had less than 1200 


... 64. 21 


hiccordlug to statements by W G. MacLaren, of the Portland Commons, and Capt. 
Andrews, of the Salvation .\rmy, these organizations did three times the amount of relief 
work during the winter of 1914 than they had ever done In any previous winter of their 
history. 

® When reports first began to be filed with Oregon Civic League secretary. 

”The small number using the place on this day Is accounted for by the fact that the 
odors from the fumigation ixttef the case of smallpox were still strong. 
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It is to bo noted tbiit i\w 391 men who had less than J{:200 constitute 90.9 
per cent of the whole group. 

B. What did they spend their money for? 

Altogether 440 men replied as follows in regard to what the money was 
spent for; 

1. Living expenses (Including hoard, lodging, traveling expenses, fees 


to employment agencies) 348 

2. Sickness 52 

3. Support of others 17 

4. Drink 17 

5. Becreatlon 2 

6. Robbed 2 

7. Miscellaneous 2 

Total number of men replying 440 

It Is to be observed that 348 of the 440 men, or 79 per cent spent their 
savings while out of work for living expenses. No detailed statement was 
obtained as to amounts spent for each item under “ living expenses.” ” Travel- 
ing,” as an expense, however, was mentioned times. In the West 


especially, the long distances between industrial centers force upon migi’atory 
workers the undersirable alternatives of spending all their funds for traveling 
expenses, or of resorting to the freight car.s. While spending the summer at a 
point between Portlarul and Spokane the writer has had opportunity to see 
the freight trains pass, and passenger trains, too, for that matter, with men 
stealing rides in every conceivable place In and on the cars. In talking witli 
these men, as they would sometimes be put off by the trainmen, they all told 
the same story of their attempt to reach the harvest fields, where they hopwl 
to find work. Apparently, ‘‘our bumper crops” are gathered, in part at least, 
by wandering, homeless men who are forced to beg by the roadside bread that 
comes from the grain which they are eager to harvest. 

Another fact to be observed is the number of men who spend their savings 
for sickness. “Sickness” was mentioned by 52 men as an expense. It is 
well known to all students of social conditions that among wage earners and 
their families sickness is one of the leading causes of destitution, to say 
nothing of the waste of human resources. The economic waste through sickness 
could be largely prevented if wage earners could lake easy advantage of 
the means wliich science has discovered for the prev(mtion and cure of disease. 

It is further to be noted that 17 of the 440 men stated that they had spent 
their money for “drink.” Drunken men and saloon loafers were not ad- 
mitted into the tabernacle, and judging from the looks of the men and the 
general bu.slnesslike conduct of affairs in the tabernacle, the probability is that 
there was not a larger number of excessive drinkers among them. 

0. How long were the men out of work? 

This question Is answered in two divisions: 

(1) The length of time the group as a uhole were out of work, and the 
correlation of this time with the average stake of the group as a whole. 

(2) The length of time out of work of tiie 391 men whose stakes were less 
than $2()0, and the correlation of tliis time with the average stakes of this 
group. 

Time unemployed of the yronp as a tvholc. 






Time unemployed. 






— 

. 




— 


— 


Total. 


Under 1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

,5-6 

6 mos 

6-12 

Over 



month 

mos 

mos. 

mos 

mos 

mos. 

mos. 

12 mos 


Number of men 

29 

83 

103 

115 

63 

16 

8 

9 

4 

430 

Per cent of men 

6.7 

19.5 

23.0 

26.7 

14.6 

3.7 

1.8 

2.0 

-1 

100 

Cumulative per cent. 

6.7 

26.2 

50.1 

; 76.8 

91.4 

95.1 

96.9 

98.9 

100 





1 





It is to be noted that the largest single group — 115 — were out of work from 
three to four months. 

The average Unemployment for each man since his last job in the group was 
2 months and 22 days. This average is probably tf' little low, for the reason 
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tlmt in the few inytnnces where fractions of months were designated (as when 
a nmiv said that he was out of work for 5 weeks or for 2i months) these 
fractions were disregarded and the average ascertained only on the basis of 
whole months. 

(«) How fast did they spend their money? 

Hememberlng that the average anuninl of money possessed by each of the 
430 men when he quit his last Job was $80.10, each man would have spent his 
money up to the time when he came to the tabernacle at tlie rate of about $29 
IK?r month. 


Tune lUK inploycd of the 391 men whose stales irere Ic^s than $200. 






Time unemployed. 






Under l' 
month j 

U2 

mos. 

2-3 

mos. 

.M 

mos. 

4 .) 
mos. 

.5-0 

mos. 

rt mos 

6-! 2 
mos. 

Over 
12 mos. 

Total. 

Number of men.. . 

29 

SO 

9i 

lOS 

'■>') 

15 

7 

3 


.391 

Per cent of men . . . 

7 4 

1 

20.5 

24 

27.6 

ii 

3.8 

1 7 

-1 


100 


We should remember that tlu'se 391 (‘onstilnted 00 [»er c<‘nt of the whole group 
of 430. 

(a) How fast did the 391 men spend their money? 

The average unemployment among tliese 391 men was 2 montlis and 14 
days. Remembering tliat the average amount that each of these 301 men liad 
Mhen he last quit work was $54.21, the rate of expenditure of their savings 
for thase men, from the time they quit their jobs until they went to the taber- 
nacle, was $21.85 per month. This would amount to alHuit $5.46 per week, 
(’onsiderlng that $8.64 is the minimum amount that, according to the Oregon 
Miniinuin Wage Commission, a factory girl can live upon in decency and 
comfort, it does not appi'ar that these men were improvident in the use of 
their savini;s during the period of their unemployment. 

I>. But \\ere the 39 men who had over $200 improvident in the use of their 
money? 

The following table shows facts concerning the 39 men wIjo had $200 or more 
when they last quit w'ork, including data concerning where they came from and 
when, trades, the age of each man (except in a few'^ instances where the age 
was not given), the amount of each man’s stake, and the time he was unem- 
ployed : 
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The following facts are to be noted : 

1. Of the 35 men who stated their age 2G are under 40 years of age. 

2. Excluding as abnormal the man wiio said he had been out of work for 
three years, the average unemployment of 37 other men who answereii to the 
question w as 4 months and 21 days. 

3. The average stakes of 39 men was $330. 

4. The average rate of expenditure would then be $70.23 per month. 

5. Sickness was mentioned as an expense 12 times; support of others, 3 times; 
dissipation, 4 times ; traveling, 16 times. 

6. Thirty-six of the 39 men came to Portland from States outside of. Oregon, 
Canada, the Atlantic coast, and the Middle West being mentioned as starting 
points. 

7. Twenty-seven of the 37 wiio stated when they came to Portland said that 
they had been here over tw^o months ; 5 had been here over a year. 

Judging solely from the statements of the men, without more detailed inquiry, 
and allowing for amounts exjKmded for sickness, necessary traveling, and sup- 
port of others, there do appear to he indications of improvidence among this 
group w’lth comparatively large savings. Of course the men who admitted 
having squandered their “slakes” were improvident. But even among some of 
the others it does not appear why No. 37, for example, who has been out of w'ork 
three months and who had $400 to spend on clothes and traveling, could not have 
kept himself from destitution within that time. Or again. No. 6, wdio had $200 
and w^as out of work for four months, could, unless there -were expenses which 
he did not mention, have llve<l upon his “stake.” Only four of the group were 
married, viz. Nos. 11, 20, 24, and 39. Over against the’ instances of improvi- 
dence, however, should be set the (*ase of the sign painter, No. 24, wdio W'as 
married and had sent his savings to his family, and w'ho for some reason or 
other had been out of w^ork for ov(‘r a year. Among every group of 39 men 
there will be some w'ho are Improvident. Whether an e.specially larger propor- 
tion of those under discu.ssion are so could be determined only by a more 
thorough investigation than is involved In this survey. 

E. What w^ere the earnings of the men during 1912 and 1913? Improvidence 
could be determined only on the basis of the earnings of the men. These It was 
possible to compute because the men gave the number of days employed and the 
w^age per day from January to April and April to December, 1912, and the same 
for 1913. The results of this portion of the question are shown in the fol- 
lowdng table : 


Earninos of Ii21 and -'/2J men in 1912 and 19 IS, respectively. 



1912 

Cumulative 
per cent. 

1913 

Cumulative 
per cent. 

Under *50 

1 

-1.0 

6 

1 I 

S.50-J99 . . - 

4 

1 1 

6 

2 5 

*100-4149 

9 

3 3 

12 

5 t 

*1.60-4199 

13 

6 4 

30 

12 4 

*200-4249 

16 

10 2 

3.6 

20 7 

*250-*299 

23 

13 3 

37 

29 4 

*300-4349 ■ 

26 

22.3 

42 

39 2 

*3.60-*399 

27 

28 7 

44 

49.6 

*'100-S449 ... 

31 

36 1 

38 

58 2 

*450-S499 

42 

46 0 

39 

67 2 

*50(M.699 

49 

67 7 

.36 

75 7 

*000-1699 

60 

71 9 

44 

86.1 

*700-*799 

41 

81 7 

27 

92 4 

*800-4899 

23 

87 1 

10 

94.7 

*900-,*999 

18 

91 4 

7 

96.4 

*1,000-41.199 

10 

93 8 

6 

98.3 

*1,200-41,499 

19 

98 3 

6 

99.5 

*1,5'I0-41,999 

® 1 

99 5 

2 

100 

*2,000 and ovAr . 

2 

100.0 



Total number of men 

1 

1 




421 1 


425 1 



Average earnings, 421 men in 1912 t'Wl. 68 

Average earnings, 425 men In 1913 439. 81 


Average earnings, 421 men in 1912 *<691. 58 

Average earnings, 425 men In 1913 439. 81 


That over 400 men In the Northwest should earn only $591 on the average 
duj;lng 1912, and $439 on the average during 1913, compares with the statement 
of Scott Nearing, in Wages in the United States, that the average annual wage 
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of adult male workers in that section of the country north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line and east of the Rockies Is $650; that sometimes this average goes to $750 
and sometimes as low as $350. 

Tlie earnings of the men in the tabernacle for 1912 and 1913, if distributed 
evenly over these years, would have meant $11.83 per week in 1912 and $8.79 
in 1013. They do not seem to permit of any considerable degree of improvi- 
dence. 


Appendix. 


A. Wlnit were the ages of the men? 

Four hundred and sixteen men replied to the question as to age, and their 
replies are as follows : 


Age. 

Numlier 
of men. 

Per cent 
of men. 

Age 

16-20 years 

16 

3.8 

41-45 years.. 

21-25 years 

m 

20.6 

46-.')0 years .... 

26-30 years 

H2 

19.7 

Over 50 years. 

31-35 years 

HO 

19.2 


36-40 years • 

54 

14.1 

Tolal 


Number 

Per cent 

of men. 

of men. 

26 

6.2 

36 

8.6 

36 

8.6 

416 

100.0 


From the above it can be seen that 44 per cent of the men are under 30 
years of age and 63 per cent are under 35 years of age; that is, the majority 
are young men who ought to be adding to the productive resources of the 
Nation as well as to their own success and happiness. 

What per cent of the men were foreign born? 

Of 437 who replied to the question ns to country of birth, 158, or 86.3 per 
cent, were foreign born. Portland has a present foreign-born population of 
about 21 per cent ; that is, there wore more foreigners among this group than 
among the population of the city as a ^^hole. It is certain that when the 
Panama Canal will have been open 10 years the per cent of foreign born among 
wage earners coming to Portland will be much larger. 

R. What proportion of the men were married? 

Forty men said they were married; this is about 9 per cent. Married men 
who were residents of the city were the first who were given relief work in the 
various city departments. The associated charities were also active In helping 
the families of married men living in Portland. Generally speaking, the tab- ^ 
ernacle was the resort of migratory workers who were not married, and whose 
only Portland address was the tabernacle. 

C. What can be learned from personal histories of the men? 

The following personal stories were secured through conversations with the 
men. All but one of them were obtained by a Reed College student who spent 
several nights sleeping at the tabernacle: 

No. 1. Tills man was a fine-looking Swede, 32 years old, and weighing about 
ISO pounds. He had been employed at Wilsonvillo, Oreg., loggjng and wood 
cutting. He had come to Portland and spent all Ids money on a good time, 
and wanted to earn enough to pay Ids way back. He had been obliged to go 
to the place in the first place on a freight car. 

No. 2. This man had come from California in November. He said that during 
the summer he had waited, with about 400 “ white ” laborers, near one of the 
California hop yards, expecting work, when the company brought in two car- 
loads of Japs and sent the “white” laborers away. This man seemed to be 
fairly well eilucateil. Recently be had worked several days at casual jobs, 
and one day on the city rock quarry. He “beat” his \vay out of towm to take 
a job cutting wood, but when he got there he found that the man was paying 
only board and no wages. This made the unemployed man indignant, and he 
cursed him. He seemed very rebellious, and said tliat if he bad a family he 
would shoot a man before he w^ould let his wife and children starve. Coming 
from California he had stolen a ride for over 200 miles on the “ Shasta Ijm- 
Ited,” riding the “blinds.” He said that conditions w’ere worse in California 
than in Oregon, because many men stay the winter in California on account 
of the climate. He said that In California the roads and creeks were linfd 
with men \^o <w'ere living on walnuts and “ spuds.” He said that six years 
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ago he hud conic West from Florida, attracted l)y advertisements of the coun- 
try. Once he had made .15300 in the woods in six months, but had spent it all 
in u short time. Tliis had occurred a long time ago, and he was still brooding 
over Ills folly. He was In wrath over the employment agencies that are in 
collusion with the foremen in order to get fees from the men, discharge them, 
and then divide the “ stakes.” 

No. 3. This was a lad still in his teens. On account of his health he had come 
to Oregon from the IViiddle West where the doctors told him that he must get 
into a milder climate. He had been employed at agricultural work until the 
man whom he was working for gave the job to a relative. The boy then 
drifted to rortlaiid, and being unable to lind work drifted into the tabernacle. 
He spent one evening at a reading room in the Nortii End that has been estab- 
lished by the Episcopal diocese. There a clergyman of the diocese talked with 
him and found that the boy wanted to take a job with the telegraph company, but 
had no money with which to buy a bicycle. The clergyman loaned him the 
money, and the boy got the job. A place was then got for the lad in one of 
tlie l)anks of the city, and he then also worked nights with the telegraph company. 
The boy has the Job at the bank at the present time, and has repaid all 
the money that was loaned him. His wages at the bank have been raised thrice. 
He has since declared that during the winter when he was out of work he would 
have killed himself if lie had not been afraid to do so. 

No. 4. An Italian barber who had come to Oregon from Pittsburgh. In 
different cities all the way to the West he had tried to get work in his line, 
but was unsuccessful, possibly because he was not a union man. His clothes 
now were so worn that he could not make a good appearance. Said that he 
could not work on the rock pile, as the tools ^^eJ•(' poor and the work was too 
heavy for him. He said that the last three months he had been able to get only 
]() or 1.5 days of work. He had been begging at the doors for dry bread until 
the opening of the tabernacle. 

No. .5. Man of Irish and (Urman descent about 1.3 years of age. Lost his wife 
and three children in the San Francisco earthquake. Lost his paper hanging 
and painting business. He tried to got his insurance from the insurance com- 
pany, but did not succeed. This num looked sober aud worried. He said that 
at one time he had made some money on an onion crop In California, but had 
paid it ali out for sickness. Again lie had had work in a lumberyard, wlien his 
leg was broken by a falling log, and the money he had saved was all gone before 
he got out of the hospital. He had attempted to start a paper-hanging business 
in Marshfield, Greg., but came away from there and wanted to go to Australia- 
He brooded over his ill luck continually. 

No. C. A young Jew, aged 21, who hud worked in a gold mine in Oaxaca, 
Mexico, until he got notice from the American consul to get out of the country. 
He had “beaten” his way up tlie Pacific coast, and wanted to go to his home 
in Chicago. He seemed not to l)e (llslurhe<l at the prospect of having to find 
a job and make his way without any money. 

No. 7. An Englisliman, 27 years old, wlios(‘ home was in Liverpool. He was 
a photographer by trade, and had his camera materials in a trunk somewhere. 
He came to tliis country with money made in a camera exlublt. Came first to 
the United States -and then went to Canada, where he w'ent broke. Came 
liack into the “States” in the “crow’s nest” (cowcatcher). Has no hopes 
for the future. Used to worry about it, but now takes things as they come. 
Had worked in the harvest fields in Canada, but had acquired the wandering 
spirit, and wanted always to move on. At this time he was getting most of 
his meals by cutting wood and general work. At the rock pile he could not 
finish his one'-half cubic yard In four hours; so he went back the next day. 
He said that he would go back to Liverpool again if he had the money. 


lORNTSEN EXHIBIT. 


United States Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Gentlemen ; At the hearing in Portland, Oreg., on the 21st instant I was 
requested to submit in writing a brief statement on the four questions mailed 
to me, especially to give the figures I quoted: 

1. General labor emditims in fishing . — ^To enable you to get at the facts, I 
must take you back as far a^ to 1866, when canning commenced dh the Columbia 

38819®— S.I>oc.416.64r-l— vol5 43 . 
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River, aiwl quote some fljcures taken from the report of Unltetl States Commis- 
simi on Fish and Fisheries: 


Year, 

Prlee 
pokl f>er 
salmon. 

Charged 
per case. 

1 I ear. 

Brice 
paW per 
salmon. 

Charged 
IMT case. 

1S66 

10. l.'i 

$16.00 

13.00 

12.00 

1 1873-1879 

ia25 

.50 

.00 

10. 50-$7. GO 
4. 00- 4. 80 
5. 00 

1868 

.20 

1 ISSO 

ms 

.20 

1 1881 

iw 

.20 

10 00 

188^-83 

.76 

6.00 

1870 

.20 

9.00 

I 1884 

.50 

4. 70 

1871 

1872 

.20 

.22J 

..'iO 

8.00 

1885 


4.00 


Which proves that there was no relation between the price paid for salmon to 
the ftshennen and the price charged the public for canned salmon. They paid 
ns little us possible and charged all they could get. 

In lcS86 the packers offerecl 4.") and 55 cents per salmon, the former for 
salmon caught by canuery gear amJ the latter for salmon caught by private 
gear. This offer was quietly hut firmly refused, and on April 11 that year the 
Columbia River Fishermen’s Union was organizes! and the price asked was 55 
and 65 cents, resulting In a strike until May 15, when the union price was 
agreed to by the packers. 

In 1887 the price was set to 80 and 90 cents and obtained without any trouble, 
and the following year the price was Jf^l and $1.25. 

In 1889 $1 and $1.25 was the price set and obtained. The union thought it a 
fair price and would not ask for an I'ncnaise that year, but the packers must 
have felt very generous, hecuuse they gn\e the fishermen free bouts, and those 
who had their own boats received $40 in cash. 

Thus with the union’s assistance the fishermen in four years had received 
over $1,500,000 in clear cash over an<l above what they would have received had 
they remained unorganized. Rut this was not all. The fishermen had before 
been traveling from place to place; many of them settled down in Astoria, and 
on the hanks of the Coliimhla. Feeling secureil fn tludr endeavor to earn an 
honest living and could see their way clear to support a family, many of them 
married, as men of coninion sense usually do. 

As stated before, the fi.shernien llirough their union had reached as high a 
price as they thought was reasonable, and although the packers the previous 
year had given $40 to each boat, aliove the price set, they did not want to ask 
any increase for the season of 1890, and set the price at $1 and $1.25. However, 
the packers refused to pay the price .set and n strike was the result. 

The union was not as pow(‘rful as In former years on account of so many men 
getting on the river, of whuli tlie greatest part did not see fit to join the union, 
and probably was paid by the packers to stay out and assist the packers to 
break up the union. A comproinise was agreed on and the men received $1 per 
salmon, and later on 75 cents was the ruling price; then to cap the climax the 
packers would not pay full price fo.r a salmon unless it was at least 15 pounds. 

In 1891-92 00 cents and $1 was tlie price; 1803 the price was 5 cents per 
pound, which we had for .seasons 1894-95, the same price was also disked In 
1896, but not obtained. A certain Mr. Norris, from the A. Booth & Co., Chicago, 
came to Astoria that spring and managed to organize the packers, presumably 
with the object in view to disrupt the union. It was said that said Norris got 
each packer to put up $10,fX>0 in cash as a bond to not pay 5 cents per pound, 
and there must have been some such action taken according to statement made 
by one of the packers to myself sometime after the commencement of the 
strike, to wit; “I can promise ami guarantee you 41 cents, yes, cents per 
pound and a little more, hut you will never see 5 (*ents this season.” 

The strike was lost, compromised on 4 cents, ami later that was cut to 2 cents 
per pound, and the leaders in the strike should not be able to deliver fish to 
any cannery on the river the following year. 

2. Operation of roopernth>e canneries. — C(M)perative cannery built : The lead- 
ers in the strike in 1896 and others, many of them with families and little homes 
of their own in Astoria and along the banks of the Columbia River, were not 
to be driven away by the packers, but they set to work and organlzetl the ” Union 
Fishermen’s Co-op Packing Co.” with a capital of $20,000, built a $33,000 plant, 
and put ui#'^,0i'00 cases of salmon during season 1^7. 
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The other packers certainly did the best tl>ey knew how to burst that com- 
pany, every conceivable sclieme from blocking the market to keeping supplies 
from that company, but thanks to a certain banker in town the packers did not 
succeed. 

The cooperative company is the greatest blessing that ever came to the Colum- 
bia River. There never has been a strike on the rl\er since it was organized in 
1896-97, and the price has through the effort of the union and that cannery 
advanced from 4 cents per pound in 1896 to 6 cents per pound for salnuui less 
that 25 pounds and 7h <*ents i)er i)ound for .salmon 25 pounds and over. 

The following table will show the price paid for salmon on the river and the 
price obtained for the canned gomls since that cannery was built : 



Trtli 

Flnl s 

Ilnlvos 

OvaK 

Half 

ovals 

Per pound. 

Dividend 
(per ton). 

1«97 

f4 60 

15.20 






1S9S 

h. 20 

5 60 

■ 





IS'J') . 

5.00 

5.W 

.. 



5 cents 

$.5.00 

1900 

6 10 

6 SO 




do 

1901 ... 

0. 20 

6.60 




5 and 6 oent.s 

2.50 

1902 
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5 SO 

_ 

.. 


do 

2. 50 

190'! . . . . 

5. 10 

5 HO 




do 

10,00 
10. 00 

190-! 

5 .HO 

6 20 

*.3.60 

*,8 SO 

*5. 20 

.do 

190'. 

5. SO 

6 20 

3 60 1 

8 80 
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14.00 

190vi . 

() 00 

(>.40 

4 (K) 

8 80 

5.60 
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16 00 

1907 ... 

t! 60 

7 00 

4 20 

9.20 

6.00 

5 and 7 con Is 

16 00 

190^ 

6 60 

7 00 

4 20 

9.20 

6.00 

do. 

12.00 

19(K) . . . 

1910 

1 6 00 

1 7.(>0 

7 00 
7.60 

4 20 
4.40 

9.20 

9.40 

6 00 
6.20 

. .do 

5, 5 and 7, 6 cents 

15.00 

1.5.00 

1911 ... . 

7 60 ; 

8.00 

4.80 

10 20 

6. .80 

.do 

20.00 

1912 . 

1 7 so 1 

8 00 

5 00 

10 20 

6.80 

do. 

10 00 

191 :i 1 

7 40 

7 bO 

4 70 

ia20 

6. .80 

do 

5 00 

1911 

7 SO 

8 40 

5.00 

10 60 

7.20 
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And tins is not all: the oilier packers to keep Iheir fisliermen had to pay a 
certain bonus lo them above the union prices on the river. 

Thert* is only one such company on tlie Coluiniiia River and it has made 
good, its property could not at this dal(‘ be duplicaRsi for less than $250,000. 
Every tisherman fishing for this cannery receives the same for his fish, whether 
he be a shareholder or not. A shaiadiolder gets 6 per cent interest for cash 
invested in stock, and there is no Water in that slo<*k. 

3. Labor comUtams in cooperative canneries as compared with other can- 
nerics . — The question of wages to the cannery workers received serious con- 
sideration and study during the Orst two years, and the (inclusion reached 
was to pay as other canneries paid, sometimes a little more and also aimed to 
reduce the hours. 

T^P to tlie time of the introduction of the sanitary can, Asiatic labor was 
chiefly employed. This hd>or is still employed in other canneries and under a 
contract system ; the c'ontractor agrees to jiack complete the entire ]iroduction 
of canned goods for a fixed amount, say about 44 or 45 cents per case of 48 
cans. The cannery guarantee the contracting firm a certain amount of ca.ses 
and must pay for the stipulated number whether packed or not, the contracting 
firm In turn guarantee the packing c-oinpnny that he will furnish sufficient help 
to put up a certain number of wises per day. To put up 1,000 cases i)er day 
would require about 40 people, outside of lalHding, 

The cooperative company hire white help only; they are classified as fol- 
low^s: GerM^al lalxir, wmsistlng of all office help, cannery superintendents, and 
foremen, fish receivers at cannery and all stations, and all launch crews. Can- 
ning labor, consisting of butchers, sllmers, fish graders, gang-knife men, fillers, 
Salters, cleaners, machine operators, workers about coolers and retorts, firemen, 
and salmon cooks. 

Cold-storage labor: Butchers, splitters, sllmers, salters, and general labor. 

Can-making department labor: Superintendent, machinists, and general help 
reqnireil in tlie line of can making, which is all machine w’ork. 

The average pay for the spring season of four months in 1913 was as 
follows : 
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Employees. 


Per month, 
each. 


Cenei al laljor 

(’armory labor 

('old storEyje labor, 
Can-making labor 


30 

57 

19 

21 


176.00 

63.56 

67.57 
52. 65 


In addition lo this thoro is labollnpr, box making, and barrel making, all of 
which are piecework. The fa.stest labeler may earn from $3 to $3.75 in nine 
liours and the slowest 50 cents, box makers from $5 to $7, and barrel makers 
about the same amount per day. The gemu'al average wages paid for the 
period mentioned covering all employees was $2.25, the highest $3.75, and the 
lowest $1.25 per day, th(^ hours of labor being for the greatest portion nine, 
which is a reduction of one hour less than other establishments of same 
nature. 

The sanitary and working conditions in the cooperative plant are incom- 
parable with conditions where Asiatics are employed. This plant is the only 
one on the Columbia River in which you will find electric fans installed — this 
to keep the flies away from the fish. There are two large overhead and two 
smaller fans, one on each end of the filling table. 

There is no aim at spwding up in tills plant ; the cost of production per case 
is ecpial to and at times more than it would cost to turn the packing over 
to a contractor. 

4. Obstack’8 to extension of eooperative morement . — Ohietly lack of funds. 
A couple more cooperative plants on the river would solve the problem. 

The Columbia River Fishermen’s Protective Union very early realized that 
to yierpetuatc the salmon sipiply and through it the salmon industry projicr 
protective measures, such as has been adopted for other salmon streams and 
proved of greatest lamelit, must be adopted for the Columbia River, and to 
that end has spent a groat deal of immey and energy, but so far those w’ho 
have become rich on the ruination of the industry have always managed by 
means best known to themselves to continue their destructive work. 

During the 1901 legislative session a measure was passed in both houses 
prohibiting statiopary fishing appliances in every river in Oregon and no 
commercial fishing permitted above tidewater — true salmon protection. But 
overnight it was juggled and Columbia River was out. The result of that law 
saved the salmon in every river in Oregon, except Columbia. 

The salmon catch in the coast river had dwindled dowm to almost nothing. 
In 1901 the total catch of Chinook salmon in the coast streams of Oregon was 
less than 700,000 pounds and the silver salmon catch less than 3,000,000 
pounds. However, through tlie law ])assed the Chinook cat(*h in the same 
streams in 1906 had increased to 3,019,000 pounds and the silver catch to 
about 5,000,000 pounds, and this can not be laid lo hatcheries, as it was too 
early to have any result from hatchery work; it was common-sense regulation; 
that is all. And since that cannery after cannery and cold storage has been 
built and they are all doing well. 

In December, 1906, when in Washington, D. C., together with another gen- 
tleman, we called on United States Commis.sioner of Fish and Fisheries Mr. 
Bow’er, endeavoring to get his assistance in our effort to save the Columbia 
River Chinook salmon from the greedy w'heelmen. It, however, did not take 
long to find out that he was on the other side of the fence ; his action proved 
that he was more interested in saving the wheelmen than the salmon. 

In 1908 a salmon protective measure Mas submitted to the voters of Oregon 
by initiative. It provided for the prohibition of all commercial salmon fishing 
in the Sandy River and in the Columbia River east of its confluence with the 
Sandy River. This measure carried by a majority of almost 26,000, and would 
have been the law had it not been for a conspiracy between the wheelmen and 
the State officials. Why, it seemed as if the whole State machinery from the 
governor down was set in motion to defeat the people. The attorney general 
applied to the Federal court for an injunction against a measure carried by 
the people, to enable them to tie up the whole salmon legislation enacted by the 
people until the legislature met — to have It all annulled there. 

During the 1909 legislative session the destroyers of the salmon, with the 
governor au# alA his influence and all the influence that could be gathered 
together, managed through the manipulation in the <legi8lature to pass a new 
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salmon law. Its heading was, ** For the protection of the Columbia River 
salmon Industry.” It should have been headed as follows, ‘‘For the benefit 
of the stationary fishing-appliance owners, especially the wheelmen, and for 
the sure destruction of the salmon industry on the Columbia River,” because 
in that measure It provided first to legalize “purse seines,” a class of gear 
which Is i)rohibited in every river in the civilized world, and in some coun- 
tries not allowed within 7 mil(!s of shore. Purse seines were prohibited in 
Oregon during the 1907 session. Traps and seines, with their small meshes 
and wheels, wore allowed, just the opposite to what are jillowed wliere salmon 
protection is in force. Yes, for the protection of the salmon such gear as 
have been condemned in every salmon river Is legalized. Not satisfied with 
that they had to provide for more salmon for the wheelmen, as they are the 
ones who put up tlie great dinners for legislators, you see, us well ns for 
others high nil — something the fishermen could not do and would not do 
if they could. So to get more fish to the wheelmen the closed season had 
to be extended “ for the protection of the salmon.” So they agreed to clo.se 
all fishing from IMarch 1 to May 1; tluit is, no salmon can be taken during 
tlmse two months, and tlie salmon goes up toward the spawning grounds. But 
tliey never get tiiat far, unless there should be a freshet in the river, which, 
as a rule, th<‘re is not tliat time of the year, and the r<‘sult is that Mr. Wheel- 
man or his seines under Cililo Falls get the full benefit of the protection pro- 
vided for for the salmon. But this is not all. A weekly closed season, from 
Saturday t> p. m. to Sunday G p. m., during tlie .spring season, when the bulk 
of the salmon Is supposi-^l to be caught by gill nets, w'as needed, but during the 
fall season, when the bulk of the salmon is caught by traps, seines, and wheels, 
there is no closed season during the week. 

The United Stab's Mhir r)(‘])artment is also doing its share tlirough the 
engineer’s office in 1‘ortland, Greg., towaird unrest on the Columbia River. It 
is against the common law, according to court decisions, to place any station- 
ary fishing appliances wdiere they will interfere with the common right to 
fish. Copy of such decisions have been filed with the engineers, and they have 
been asked to not issue permits for trap locations on tlie common drifting 
grounds, and to submit to this union any requests for trap locations, so it 
could be ascertained first wiiether such trap wamld int(‘rf<Te or not. But to 
no avail. The gill-net men liave, through tlie traps permitted by fhe United 
States Engineers on the Columbia River, Ixvn torceil from some of their best 
fishing grounds and now^ have to fish in the channels and at the mouth of the 
liver, but that is not all; an attempt was made some years ago to drive the 
gill-net men from the river; charges were filcnl with the War Department that 
the gill-net men obstructed navigation. A man wms sent out from Washington, 
I). C., to investigate, with the result that the charg(‘s fell flat, and that the 
complainants were found to be a party interested in traps and fish wheels and 
a captain in the Army w ho has always b(‘en fimiid to favor the trap men, and 
that the vessel delayed by nets wuis a Government boat out with a dancing 
party. That was in 1907. 

During season of 1911 $75,000 will not cover the loss of the gill-net men caused 
by the War Department planting mines outside of Fort Columbia on the gill- 
netters’ drifting ground. This wms, however, stopped, and it was agreed that 
there should be no more mine practice during the fishing season, and there was 
none last year, but this spring nnnes were planted on the, or rather near the, 
Peacock Spit, at the mouth of the river, on one of the best fishing grounds on 
the river as well as the most dangerous. 

The commander at Fort Stevens was asked to have said mines removed be- 
fore the fislilng commenced, :Mny 1, because they constituted a menace to 
the lives and property of the gill-net men. That was early in April, but no 
answer. The mines remaine<l, the fishing season opened, and with that the 
ripping and tearing commenced. Complaints were filed, and when they were 
to remove those mines it was found out that Uncle Sara did not have the where- 
with to do it ; two mines were removed, but the third remained to the end of 
the sea.son, and $50,000 does not cover the loss to the men on their gear alone ; 
then, add to that the time and fish lost. 

This season an order was received from the- Secretary of War prohibiting 
fishing on a certain area of the river, because a captain of a steamboat did not 
have common sense enough to keep a course along the river staked out with 
buoys, but had to run his vessel where the nets were the thickest. 

An order w'as promulgated by the custom department np|>lylng a certain 
paragraph of the pilot rul€& to the gill-net boats, notwithstanding the fact that 
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such boats are not mentioned in the paragraph, but only “ vessels when trawliin^, 
dredging, or fishing with any kind of drag nets or lines.” This paragrapli 
when lived up to by those who operate such gear as are mentioned in it will 
receive protection, but it has the opposite effect on the gill nets. And I can 
not understand how men with common sense could make such a rule as referred 
to, unless it w'as made to assist lantern merchants to make some money ; it 
has surely not proven to be of any protection to the gill nets, and it has not 
prevented careless navigators from running down a fishing boat and sinking it, 
the man saving his life by getting hold of a rope’s end hanging over the bow 
of one of the l)arges in tow by the steamer. 

In other countries you will always find that the Governments are doing their 
very best to assist the fisheries and the fishermen, but not so here; here, ap- 
parently, the Government, State and Federal, is doing its l>est to assLst special 
privileged parties, such as trapmen and wheelmen, although It Is well known 
that such gear as traps and wheels will in time destroy the fisheries in any 
river if permitted to oi)erate long enough, while it seems to hound tiie gill-net 
fishermen, notwithstanding the fact that gill nets are the only gear recommended 
by men who have made a study of the fish question. 

Congressman Minor, a meinlxn* of the Congressional Merchant Marine Com- 
mission, said in Seattle, Wash., on July 26, 1004: “The tru})H will do for you 
here to ytair salmon what they did on the Great Lakes to our white fish — 
pnicticully exterminate them.” 

Very respectfully, yours, 

TI. M. T^akntsen, 

Sccntdty Valnmhia Rirer Fishentu u's Fiotecticv I’nion. 


C. E. S. WOOD EXHIBIT. 

Portland, Oueu., Aurjust 22, 191 ’i. 
To the Commission on Induskial Uelations : 

At the suggestion of Mr. Thompson I supplement my testimony witli the fol- 
lowing : 

I have had so many appeals to me from lal>orers from the various railroad, 
lumber, construction, and other camps that I am convinci^l an arrangement 
W’as understo(xl between the private employment agencies and the foremen of 
the camps to the effect that the private agency would receive its fee from the 
man who would be sent to the camp and employe<l for a day or two and tlien 
dlscliarged upon some pretext, making room for another to go througli the same 
pr(x:ess. 

In expres.sing my anarchistic view that tlie possession of land ought to depend 
on its beneficial use, perbai)s I did not moke It clear that I quite understand 
that the more natural evolution and the easier to accomplish is the'single tax 
w Henry George theory of the State taking the ground rent, or sf) much as it 
needs. I want to make It i)lain that I appreciate tinat these social clianges pro- 
ceed in the line of least resistance, and, in my opinion, the single tax is the 
line of least resistance, though I think finally the time must come w^hen human 
society will depend -on a voluntary cooperation imi)elled by an intelligent self- 
interest. It also occurs to me to suggest, as perhaps having some practical 
value for the commission, that the United StnU‘s conhl make future grants of 
land permanently depend upon beneficial use and possession, with no possibility 
of acquiring a title permitting speculation in Idle land. 

A friend regretttnl th.at I dhl not express my view^s on strikes and boycotts. 
I will therefore say here briefly that the very fundamental principle of anarch- 
ism is the absence of force by any per.son or power toward any peaceable per- 
son, and the securing of the utmost personal liberty by peaceable people ; there- 
fore, I believe strikes, when peaceably conducte<l, are only the exercise of the 
absolute right of free men, and the same as to boycotts. If I have a right, for 
any reason that pleases me, not to patronize any dealer or Industry, I have the 
right to persuade others to do likewise, and to my mind It Is utterly impossible 
in true theory to make wrong a thing peaceably done by a number conspiring 
together If that thing was right when done by an individual, and If wrong 
w^hen done by single individuals, the fact that a number do it does not make it 
right, not even murder. In short, numbers and so-called conspiracy have 
nothing whatever to do with the Inherent right or wrong of a thing. 

Your% very truly, 


a E. a Wood. 
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salmon law. Its heading was, ** For the protection of the Columbia River 
salmon Industry.” It should have been headed as follows, ‘‘For the benefit 
of the stationary fishing-appliance owners, especially the wheelmen, and for 
the sure destruction of the salmon industry on the Columbia River,” because 
in that measure It provided first to legalize “purse seines,” a class of gear 
which Is i)rohibited in every river in the civilized world, and in some coun- 
tries not allowed within 7 mil(!s of shore. Purse seines were prohibited in 
Oregon during the 1907 session. Traps and seines, with their small meshes 
and wheels, wore allowed, just the opposite to what are jillowed wliere salmon 
protection is in force. Yes, for the protection of the salmon such gear as 
have been condemned in every salmon river Is legalized. Not satisfied with 
that they had to provide for more salmon for the wheelmen, as they are the 
ones who put up tlie great dinners for legislators, you see, us well ns for 
others high nil — something the fishermen could not do and would not do 
if they could. So to get more fish to the wheelmen the closed season had 
to be extended “ for the protection of the salmon.” So they agreed to clo.se 
all fishing from IMarch 1 to May 1; tluit is, no salmon can be taken during 
tlmse two months, and tlie salmon goes up toward the spawning grounds. But 
tliey never get tiiat far, unless there should be a freshet in the river, which, 
as a rule, th<‘re is not tliat time of the year, and the r<‘sult is that Mr. Wheel- 
man or his seines under Cililo Falls get the full benefit of the protection pro- 
vided for for the salmon. But this is not all. A weekly closed season, from 
Saturday t> p. m. to Sunday G p. m., during tlie .spring season, when the bulk 
of the salmon Is supposi-^l to be caught by gill nets, w'as needed, but during the 
fall season, when the bulk of the salmon is caught by traps, seines, and wheels, 
there is no closed season during the week. 

The United Stab's Mhir r)(‘])artment is also doing its share tlirough the 
engineer’s office in 1‘ortland, Greg., towaird unrest on the Columbia River. It 
is against the common law, according to court decisions, to place any station- 
ary fishing appliances wdiere they will interfere with the common right to 
fish. Copy of such decisions have been filed with the engineers, and they have 
been asked to not issue permits for trap locations on tlie common drifting 
grounds, and to submit to this union any requests for trap locations, so it 
could be ascertained first wiiether such trap wamld int(‘rf<Te or not. But to 
no avail. The gill-net men liave, through tlie traps permitted by fhe United 
States Engineers on the Columbia River, Ixvn torceil from some of their best 
fishing grounds and now^ have to fish in the channels and at the mouth of the 
liver, but that is not all; an attempt was made some years ago to drive the 
gill-net men from the river; charges were filcnl with the War Department that 
the gill-net men obstructed navigation. A man wms sent out from Washington, 
I). C., to investigate, with the result that the charg(‘s fell flat, and that the 
complainants were found to be a party interested in traps and fish wheels and 
a captain in the Army w ho has always b(‘en fimiid to favor the trap men, and 
that the vessel delayed by nets wuis a Government boat out with a dancing 
party. That was in 1907. 

During season of 1911 $75,000 will not cover the loss of the gill-net men caused 
by the War Department planting mines outside of Fort Columbia on the gill- 
netters’ drifting ground. This wms, however, stopped, and it was agreed that 
there should be no more mine practice during the fishing season, and there was 
none last year, but this spring nnnes were planted on the, or rather near the, 
Peacock Spit, at the mouth of the river, on one of the best fishing grounds on 
the river as well as the most dangerous. 

The commander at Fort Stevens was asked to have said mines removed be- 
fore the fislilng commenced, :Mny 1, because they constituted a menace to 
the lives and property of the gill-net men. That was early in April, but no 
answer. The mines remaine<l, the fishing season opened, and with that the 
ripping and tearing commenced. Complaints were filed, and when they were 
to remove those mines it was found out that Uncle Sara did not have the where- 
with to do it ; two mines were removed, but the third remained to the end of 
the sea.son, and $50,000 does not cover the loss to the men on their gear alone ; 
then, add to that the time and fish lost. 

This season an order was received from the- Secretary of War prohibiting 
fishing on a certain area of the river, because a captain of a steamboat did not 
have common sense enough to keep a course along the river staked out with 
buoys, but had to run his vessel where the nets were the thickest. 

An order w'as promulgated by the custom department np|>lylng a certain 
paragraph of the pilot rul€& to the gill-net boats, notwithstanding the fact that 
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Troji iMundrj/ Co. report of employees irccic ended }fay 0, lOUf — Continued. 


Nair.o 

Sox 

How paid 

Hours 

worked. 

Wages. 

Duties. 

P. E. 0 olden 

Male - 

Weekly 

,S4 

JT) 00 

Foreman, upper floor. 



do 

.'■>2 

20 00 






9. 00 


E. Purcnll 

. .da 

I'iwcw’oi k 

42i 

10 :io 





47 

8 70 




Weekly 

ol 

12,00 







clothes. 

Mrs Bershauer 

. . -do 

cents; bvhonr. 

m 

8 10 

Staich collars. 

A. Sinper 

.. .do.. . 

!.■);( oonis, by hour. 

52 

7. 95 

Rough-dry starch room. 

Mrs Dennemin 

.do 

l«')|5cents, by hour. 

52 

8 10 

.Starch collars. 

L. Krause 

. do. . . 

20 cents; by hour. 

48i 

9 70 

Collar finishing. 

A. Boesi'h 

.do. . 

Ifi^ients, bvhonr. 

52 

8 65 

Do. 

Mrs. I’nika 

. .do 

IHcenhs; by hour. 

46^ 

6 45 

Do. 

Mrs. Melvin 

. . .do 

I’locework 

47i 

7.0.) 

.Shirt finisher. 

J. Mapes 

.. do.... 

- .do 

4H 

12 85 

Do 

T. Peterson 

...do.. . 

do 

4K 

10 .85 

Shirt sleeves. 

M. Fiw'ino 

..do.. . 

...do 

48 

11 00 

Shirt pres.s. 

F. Facino 

...d).... 

...do 

48 

10 .10 

Slurt sleeves. 

Mrs. Yost 

. .do 

do., . 

47J 

11.15 

No 'kband and yokes. 

C. Hanson 

..d). . . 

....do.. . 

48 

9 :i.“) 

Neckband press. 

J. Boyor 

..do.... 

do 

48 

9.80 

Ne'‘kl and folder 

A. Do W itt 

...do . ... 

...do 

48 

11 ,10 

Bodies and sleeves. 

B. Gapen 

. . .do 

. ...do 

41 

7 75 

Do. 

M. Gardner 

...do... 

*14 conis; by hour.. 

45 

6.2.) 

Shirt dampener. 



Weekly 

51 

9 00 


M. Zanolla 

.do 

IH cenis, by hour. 


7 95 

Body ironer finisher. 

Mrs. J’lior 

.do 

pi'l ( ents; by hour. 

52 

H (k5 

Do. 




51 

8 50 







inent. 


.do 

15\ cents; bv hour 

47 

7 20 

Do 

L. Faclno 

...(io 

1S4 cents; by hour. 

51 

9 4.4 

llandkcrcluef mangle. 



1(5^ eonls, by hour. 

5nj 

8.40 


M. McBcath 

..do 

Weekly... ' 

r)‘2 

i:i 50 

Forelady, ladies' clothes. 

Mrs. Gresham 

. .do 

Kii cents; liy hour 

4<H 

7 75 

Seamstrciss, ladies' clothes. 

Mrs. Albrecht 

. .do 

l.'tJI Cents, by hour. 

484 

7 45 

Hand ironing. 

G. Boeseh 

. .do 

PH cents, by hour. 

44 

8.10 

1 ace curtains. 

L. Tucholke. .. 

..do 

Piecework 

48 

11 85 

Ladi&s’ clothes ironing. 

A. Tucholke 

. ..do 

— do 

48 

12 10 

Do. 

Miss Ross ! 

...do 

. ..do 

4r) ' 

7 K5 

Do. 

B. fiells 1 

.do 

do 

48 

10 6.5 

Ironer. 

Mrs. Scott 

...do 

.. .do 

1,14 

l.-IS 

Do. 

Mfs. Peters 

.do 

do. 

18 

2 45 

Do. 

A. llarju 

...do 

16? cents; by hour. 

51,\ 

8 60 

Body ironer. 

R. Erickson 

..do 

cents; by hour. 

5()A 

7 75 

Do. 

E, K. Ilammell 

Male. . . 

Weekly 

54 

22 50 

Engineer. 

r. E. Gerpuson 

. ..do 

... .do 

51 

*1 00 

Do. 

A. P. Condray 

...do 

...do 

60 

16 00 

Watchman. 

E. B. Howerton 

. .do 

do 

60 

15 (X) 

Do. 

H. Johnson 

...do 

. ..do 


18 (X) 

Hostler. 

F. S. Dimmitt 

...do 

... .do 


1 15 00 

Do. 

E. 11. Hall 

. .do 



> 12 00 i 

Driver. 

F. P. Brown 

..do 



' 12.00 

Do. 

C. F. Williamson. . . 

..do 



1 12 (X) 

Do. 

0 Fultz 




1 12.00 ' 

Do. 

Georpe Callahim 



. ..do 



» 12 00 

Do. 

^ (' Fnv 

do 



1 12.00 

Do. 

A Ttnseiithnl 

. . .do 



1 12 00 

Do. 

E. D. Wiitson 

.’"do 



1 12 00 

Do. 

W. J. Loober 

...do 

;.. .do.V. .*..!.!!!’ 


15.00 

Do. 

n. Heise 

.. .do 

do 


» 12 00 

Do. 

C. 

^^0 



‘ 12 00 

Do. 

V. KfimrlftTi 

do .1^ 



1 12 00 

Do. 

r. W. TiVon.s 

do 



1 12.00 

Do. 

C. T. Hale 

.. .do 

— do 


23 10 

Do. 

E. Touhev 

. .do 



1 12.00 

Do. 

J TTnhmn.Ti 

do ... 



» 12. 00 1 

Do. 

C. Westorvelt 

’.!do!... 



1 12.00 

Do. 

N. T. Powell 

. . do 



1 12.00 

Do. 

W. Gardiner 

-do 



» 12.00 

Do. 

E. Hopkins 

. .do 



‘ 12.00 

Do. 


lAnd 5 per cent. 



OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY 
IN STOCKTON, CAL. 


( IAm' <‘\liil)its iindtn* this sil)>jrc(, sit 40()t to 4900.) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


San Francisco, Cal., Tuesday, August 25, — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lenn<m, O'Connell, Oarretson, 
O’Connell, and Weinstock ; also W. O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman ^Vai.hh. You may proceed now. The witiK^sses are here, 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Irish. 

C’oimni.ssioner Wkinhtock. Mr. Irish is here. He was in here a moment a^o. 
He must be outside sorm-where m)w. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN P. IRISH, JR. 


Mr. Thompson. Pleasi* ai'e us your name, 

Mr. Irish. .John P. Irish, jr. 

]\Tr. Thompson. And your addrc'ss? 

Mr. Irish. StiM-ktou (’hamher of CornnuTce. 

IMr. Thompson. And your occupatiorP 

Mr. Irish. I am secretary of the Stockton Cliamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Thompson. How loni? hnv<' you lasui seendnry of the Stockton Chamber 
of Commerce? 

Mr. Irish. With your p(‘rmission — it was my understanding; — I do not know 
how many of tlu'se formal questions ar(‘ ne(‘essar.\ ; hut it was my understand- 
in,i; I was to he permitted to make an uninterrni)te<l statement. 

(’hairm.iii Walsh. ,Iu^t answer tlu' questions, i)lease, iirHil we ^;et to that, Mr 
Irish. 

Mr. Irish. Yes; surely. I beg pardon, 

Mr. Thompson. .Just laying tlie f<nindation to establish who you ar(\ 

Chairman ^^'ALSH. (h> aliead and ask liim the questions. 

Mr. Irish. Wdiat was the last (piestionV 

Mr. Thompson, How long have you been seendary of tlu' Stockton Chamber 
of Commerce? 

Mr. Irish. A year and three months. 

Mr. Thompson. Prior to tliat, were you engaged in business in Stockton or 
on the coast? 

Mr. Irish. Prior to that time I was connecteil with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and had my residence in Stockton in connection with 
that work. 

Mr. Thompson. P'dr how long a time? 

Mr, Itish, a period of two years. 

Mr. Thompson. Two years? 

IMr. Irish. Three years. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you la'eii a resident on the coast here? 

Mr. Irish. All my life. 

Mr. Thompson. All your life? 

Mr. Irish. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Irish, you may go ahead and tell the story of con- 
ditions Industrially at Stockton as you understand them. 

Chairman Walsh, Say, first, I think the commission would like to hear about 
the organization, the aims and objects, and the length of time It has been in ex- 
istence, etc. 

Mr. Irish. With your permission, I will reach that in the regular course of 
the 

Chairman Walsh. Well, would it disturb you too much Just to state it now? 
We are trying to get this logically, as we have at other hearings. 

Mr. Irish. The length of time that the organization has been ifi effect? 

* 4773 . 
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Clialrnian IValsit. The aims, objects, and the lenpth of time of its beinf'. 

Mr, Ikihh. The organization has been in being for a period of a year. Its 
aims and ol)jects I would prefer to lile with you rather tlmn to attempt to state 
myself. Tliey have been very concisely drawn up. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you them with you? 

Mr. Iiiisii. Col, Weinstock lias them. No; I don’t think I liave. With your 
perrnl.ssion I will read tliem. I doti’t want to let my memory transgress the 
written itK'ord ; that is all. [Reading:] 

“ This association is formed to protect tlie industrial interests of Stockton 
and geiK'ral territory; to establish equitable industrial conditions for employers, 
employees, and the gomeral public; to prevent and avert industrial distiirb- 
aiK-es ; to harmonize differences b(‘tween employers and employees with justice 
to all concerned, and to assist in the enforcement of the laws of tlie land ; to 
oppose restriction of output, sympathetic strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and illegal 
jiersecutions of individuals, all of which arc a menace to the industrial progress 
of our community and our country, and tend to the undermining of constitu- 
tional rights; to secure for emplo.\ers and employees the freedom of individual 
contract in the matter of em])loyment, and to insure everyone in his right to 
earn a living, regardless of his membership or nonmemborship in any organi- 
zation ; to prevent any interference with iiersons seeking through honest effort 
and work to earn a living; to iirotect everyone in his lawd'ul right to conduct 
his business or affairs as he deems proper so long as he does not encroach on 
the rights of others.” 

We have pledged ourselves to stand firmly for the open shop and to lend 
our united and individual support without reservation to the maintenance of 
the same. We understand the open shop to mean the exclusion of the use of 
the union label, the union stamp, and union display card from our places of 
business and our products, and the elimination of the signing of other agrei*- 
inents between our members and labor organizations. We have guaranteed our 
hearty support in all honorable wa>s to the members of the association and 
officers and committee in the handling of all labor controversies. We are un- 
alterably oppost'd to low' wage.s, long hours, and insamtaiy conditions. 

Chairman Wai.sh, You may proceed wilh your statement. 

Mr. ImsTi. That covers It at this iioint fully, as 1 understand it. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed with your statement, then. 

Mr.^lRisH. As I understand it, the mattiT the commission is interested in Is 
the causes which led up to the presiait situation in the city of Stockton. Tho.se 
causes are of somewduit long duration. I don’t propose to multiply instances, 
but with your permis.sion, to file the matter undiT the three most prominent 
lieads and to cite at least one instance in each case to prove my point. 

Now, the matter seems to put itself in this wmy : First, as to the attitude of 
organized labor in the city of Stockton towmrd the business interests of the 
employers, and as to that T will cite you one single instance in the case of 
the live-and-a-half-day week with six day.s’ pay. This is a stipulation wdiich 
has bwn enfor(*ed against the i»Ianing mills in the city of Stockton as 
well as against the carpenters and others engaged in building-trade 
lines. At the time that this was put into effect in Stockton there wms no 
objection on tlie part of the contractors particularly— any of the building 
contractors. The objection came from the planing mills because they were 
shipping goods into coiiip(*tIti\e territory with San Francisco and that zone 
lying between Sail Francisco and Oakland, and Stockton. Their protest wms 
voiced in this w'ay. They said they had no objection to the Installation of this 
rule if it was enforced equally against competitors who were operating under 
closed-shop conditions. In other words, they wished, if this thing was to be 
enforced, that it be enforced against all men selling goods in the competitive 
territory in order that they might not be put to a disadvantage in the com- 
petition. 

The answ'er they received wms that it didn’t make any difference whether it 
was enforced In San Francisco or Oakland or not; it was going to be enforced 
in Stockton. The fact wms that for a considerable part of the time after the 
Stockton Planing IMllls— under the closed shop Stockton Planing Mills have 
been operating to disadvantage with competitors in the same territory and 
under the same labor jurisdiction. The effect of that has been to hamper, crip- 
ple, and Increase materially the cost of output and put them materially to dis- 
advanta^ with competitors. 1 might cite instance after Instance of that sort 
If the c^ralssipn desires, we are perfectly willing to file other instances, but I 
am not going to cite them at this time. < 
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Chairman Walsh. Perhaps yon might suggest two or three more. 

I\rr. Irish. I prefer not to do that, because if I do there are so many instances 
that we will have to multiply, and we might file them with the commission, If 
you so desire. 

Chairman Walsh. Probably you better give two or three more. 

Mr. Irish. Let me cite another in.stance along the same line. The electrical 
workers’ union of the city of Stockton is composed approximately of 47 iiumu- 
bers, if I am not mistaken, nearly half of whom are in the employ of one elec- 
trical contractor. 

Some time ago — some three years ago, I believe; but I am not quite sure as to 
dates; it can be made a matter of record if you will — there was a question as 
to hours and wages raised between the carpenter contractors and their employees 
and the electrical contractors and their employees. The demand of the men was 
for an increase in the scale of the carpenters from .$4 to $4.80; for an increase 
in the scale on the part of the electrical workers from $4 to four dollars and a 
half. These demands, after some little trouble, were granted. 

Immediately subsequent to the granting one of the electrical contractors in 
town bid on a $27, (KX) job in the city of Stockton, and he bid on the basis of the 
new scale. The day after his bid was accepted and his bond was posted he was 
infcnaued that the eh'ctrical work(*rs’ union had made another increase in the 
scale from four dollars and a half to $b a day, which he would have to pay. He 
told the business agent that he had made his bid and filed his bond on the as- 
sumption that the scale was still in effect; that ho had had no notice. But they 
said, “It does not make any difference; you will have to pay the scale.” He 
said, “ Can’t you show me some way out of this? ” They said, ‘‘ No ; the scale is 
on; it will have to be paid.” The net result was that, by his own statement, on 
51 $27,(K)0 job, his increase amounted to $2,700— $2,iK)0— a little over 10 per cent 
Ordinarily you figure— I don't know just how some contractors figure their 
l>rofit; but I take it 10 per cent is a fair profit In this case, then, if th<‘ profit 
be 10 per cent, he forf('ited his profit and paid $2(X) for the privilege and pleas- 
ure of affording Ids men an opi)ortunity to work. Now, that is a citation along 
the same general lines. So much for that phase of it. As to the relationship or 
attitude of the union 

Chalruian Walsh. Will that give us a fairly good view of those things which 
seem to make it impossible to exist under those comlitions? Does that give a 
pretty fair idea? 

Mr. Irish. That gives a pretty fair view. 

Chairman Walsh. Will >ou cite any other instances? 

Mr. Irish. I do not think it Is necessary, because that concerns both the attl- 
inde of the union toward the interest of the employer on the job and toward 
the interest of the employer in the distribution of his fabricatixl product over 
the territory in which he deals. If you please, wliich I think covers. 

Chairman Walsh. That satisfies you? 

IVlr. Irish. That satisfies mo ns a broad enough statement to cover that 
phase of the condition, if you please. Now, ns to the attitude of organized 
labor toward the relationship between the employer and the men with 
whom he does business. Again I might multiply instances, but I will cite one 
in point, which, I think, fairly covers that phase of the situation. Again with 
the electrical workers’ union. I am not citing or singling them out particu- 
larly, because they are no better or no worse than the rest of them, but simply 
lieeause the Incident occurs to my mind. In the electrical w^orkers’ union, an 
employing electrical contractor needed two more men on a certain job. In 
order to secure these men, as he was under the clo.seil shop, he went to the 
business agent and said : “ I want two more men.” He said that he could get 
two men, and gave him their name.s. He said, “ I don’t want those two men; I 
won’t employ them, because I have twice discharged one of them for falling 
to give me a day’s work for a day’s pay — for malingering on the job ; and the 
other man I hired to do some inside wiring in a house that was already In 
occupancy — some repair work— and when he went down to work the lady of 
the house was alone, and he asked for a drink of water. She told him that he 
could find all the water he wanted in the refrigerator, where it was cool, on 
ice. He went to the refrigerator, and the man who kept the house was of a 
convivial habit, and he found a bottle of whisky also in the refrigerator, and 
he yielded to the temptation lots of us have yielded to, and he proceeded to 
consume that bottle of whisky, with the result that he got fllsgustingly drunk 
on the Job, frightened the lady of the house nearly to death, messed the wiring 
all up, and generally made hash of things. 
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With llio net result that the next raoruing the man wlio had employed his 
employer to do that job came down to the office and made things mighty un- 
pleasant, with the net result that the man was discharged, as I think he sliould 
have been. Now, very naturally that contractor doing tlie work in the houses 
of various people about town did not desire to have a man of that type in his 
employ and he told them so. And they said, “ Well, they are all the men that 
we have got available at this time.” So the man said, “ Well, I will send out 
of town.” And they said, “ You can try it if you wish.” He sent out of town 
and brought two electrical workers up there, both union men, both with union 
cards; got them from San Francisco or Oakland, I am not sure which at this 
time. And they were met by the business agent and told that two brother 
electricians in town were out of work and that no outside workers naturally 
could l)e alloweil to come in until those two members in good standing had work. 
The result wms he was force<l to drag along that job and make excuses and that 
sort of thing, because he could not get the men to do the work. 

Now, one step further, the attitude of the labor organizations in Stockton 
as it has exemplified itself toward the relation existing betwt^n employer and 
employee, and this, gentlemen, really is the most important piiase of the situa- 
tion as it affects us in some ways: The Sperry Flour Co., operating on the same 
basis tiiat e.very Hour company on the coast is o|>eratlng, were approaclied by 
the unions and told that their five engineers must join the union. The Sperry 
Flour Co. told them that they hml no objection to the men joining the union, if 
tliey so desired, and tliey were ix^rfeCly willing to call them in tlie office and 
tell them so, and tliey me-ant it. The union said that tliey had been endeavoring 
'for a conshlerable length of time to get these men to join the union and tliey 
had refuH^Hl to do so, and tiint tliey must join the union or the Sperry Flour 
Co. would be boycotted. The Sperry Flour Co. said. “We have nothing to do 
witii the affiliations of these men. If they choose to join a labor organization 
they are perfectly free to do so. We put no stone in their path if they do join, 
nor will we compel them to join.” The labor organizations met and declared a 
boycott on the Sperry Flour Co., placed a pl<‘ket in front of their place, and 
put a State-wide boycott in effe<'t against the Sperry Flour Co. 

Now, it was apparently a matter of indifference to organized labor that these 
men were working the hours, were receiving tlie scale, and In some instances 
better than the scale, were working under ladter conditions tlian were demanded 
as a fundamental by tin* unions, and were ])erf(‘clly satisfied with their work. 
It was a matter of indifference to tlie unions that tliose men were perfectly 
satisfactory to their einjiloyers. They demanded the signature of an agre(‘- 
ment under which the Sperry Flour Co. would not employ anyone hut union 
men, and the Sperry Flour Co. refused to discharge those mim for refusing to 
join the union, and therefore were boycotted. Now, all this leads uii — and 
pardon me for trespassing on your time, all this h'uds up to the underlying 
conditions which led to the formation of our organization. It came to this — 
these conditions came to a cnix witli the boycott on the Sperry Flour Co. Now, 
not in a professional way at all, hut merely for your information, let me sa.v 
this, that the principal liidustrii's in the city of Stockton are it.s flour mills, its 
machine shops, its wareliouses, and its various distributing and jobbing plants. 
The two largest pay rolls in the city of Stockton are paid by the Holt Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Sperry Flour C-o. Conditions at the time this boycott 
was levied by the unions against the Sperry Flour Co. had become such that 
the larger employers of labor were reaching that point wiiere tliey refused 
further to be put under the unfair domination that they liad been under, and 
where the Holt Manufacturing Co., which was not operating a union shop, was 
practically in a mood to decide that they would go elsewhere, where they were 
not subject to the continuous attack that they were subjected to in the city of 
Stockton. In otiier words, the continuance of this method and policy which I 
have attempted very briefly to outline to you, meant the withdrawal ultimately, 
and perhaps immediately, from tlie city of Stockton of two of its most Impor- 
tant industries, upon which an enormous number of subsidiary companies 
depended. 

For instance, with the Holt Manufacturing Co., a great deal of their easting 
was done by small, independent foiiudrymen of the city of Stockton, who de- 
pended very largely on them for a livelihood. The same matter to a degree 
applied to the other small manufacturing plants in town. The building con- 
tractors and erectors depended indirectly on the continuance of the Sperry pay 
roll and ^e expenditure of that money by the men. Their removal from town 
meant a very heavy drop in the building contracting business. The building 
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contractors themselves were not altogetlier witii conditions — none of 

us were — but the underlying and contributing; cause to the formation of the 
organization was not only our exemption from unfair exactions, not only the 
restoration to us of the power to have some liberty and latitinle in the tyi)e 
of men that we hired, but (Kir relationship to them ; and fundamentally, and 
under all that, it was the i)erpetulty and growth of the city in which we live. 
Now, I will go ju.st one step further and then I will come at the formation 
of the organization which you asked for. One of (iur princiiml objections, which 
T have not touched on, to the continuance of this condition in th(‘ city of 
St(K‘kton, lay in the fact that whenever any (piestion arose hetwt'en employer 
and employt'e and was carried to the l(K*al union, and th(‘re was a (luestioii of 
some little difficulty of coming to an agreement, w^e were imintMliately met 
with the condition of outside men, who had no int€‘re.st in the city and no stake 
in the city — not property owners, not taxpayers — to whom the growth and 
prosiKwity of the city im^ant nothing; th(\v were brought in to s(‘ttle the dis- 
l)ute and the matter taken out of the jurisdiction of the local union, which 
left us in the position of being iindiu* alien judg(‘s and umh'r their thumh. It 
was a condition which rapidly became insupportable. 8o, following the Sperry 
trouble, came a dispute with the hartendcws over at the Hotel StCH'kton — not 
M’ith the bartenders, but with the bart(‘nders’ union. They had always oi>erat(Ml 
as an oiien-shop plant. The bartenders, of their own volition — they were all 
g<HK] men in their trade and could liuve gone (‘Isewhcre and gottim positions; 
some of tlaan were ra'crulted from first-class hot(‘ls in other places and w'ouhl 
have had no difficulty in going elsewhere and getting a position. They were 
working seven days a we(‘k and under conditions wliich gave them time off 
wlu ‘11 they want^l it, and 11i(\v w(U‘e .satisfied to remain under that condition. 

One of the bartenders ^^as discbarged for cause, after a dispute with other 
liartenders at the bar, and as a n^sult — not. 1 think, to spite Mr. Wagner, the 
propriotdr, hut for tli(^ purpose of venting his ire against the other bartenders 
with whom he had quarr<‘led — of (‘ourse this is all surmis<i on my part, but I 
think the circumstances hear me out — this bartender went and complained to 
tlie union that these men were working more than the union hours i)er week. 
The demand was made of Wagner that he force them to work union hours or 
discharge them, whicli he refused to do. The natural ri^sult was that the Hotel 
Stockton, which had Ikhki built by popular subscription in order to get a hrst- 
class hotel In the city of Stockton — a bob'! in whu'h we not only had a pride 
but in which a great many of the citizens had an int(‘r(>Ht, large or small — was 
ho.\(otted, and that took this phase: They had a black banner with a yellow 
rat on it, and tlH\v had one man constanlly parading up and down the curb- 
stone in front of the main entrance to the hotel. Whenever a bus arrived from 
the train — at that time all the tourists came to the Stockton Hotel, becausti 
it was the first-class hobd in town — Haw w(‘re confronted with the banner; 
they always had two men there tlum, who wmiked hack and forth in front of 
the bus in order to disturb tlie jiasseugiu's to the liotel. 

Not from the standpoint of IMr, Wagmw or the standpoint of the hotel that we 
felt this thing w’as an outrage, but it put our city in a very unfavorable light 
to incoming men who might or might not Ik‘ prospective investors or settlers. 
They picketed the bus at the depot; they api>lied at time vile epithets to the men 
and women for getting into the bus and going up to what they called “a scab 
hotel.” This wa.sn’t pleasant. Tt w'a.sn’t conducive to our pride in our city or 
conducive to a favorable attitude on the imrt of the strangcu’ coming in, the use 
of those tw'o banners. The Sperry boycott and the trouble at the Stockton — 
from these came the inception and formation of the organization wdilch has 
lieen formed since, the merchants, manufacturers, and employers’ association. 
It w'ns not formed by an ini}M>rted outside agitator. I say that for your informa- 
tion and I know, liecaii.se I w^as {m^sent at every meeting that led to its forma- 
tion. It w^as formed by citizens and employers of the city of Stockton. Its 
constitution and by-laws w'ere adopted and platform and principles were out- 
lined before w’e even had a paid man to take general directory charge of the 
detail work In the organization, and ultimately when the organization came 
along w'e brought in Mr. Calkins, of Sacramento, an old new.spaper man, and 
a man of reputation, who had a standing as being able to talk ih tel 11 gently and 
present matters in an intelligent w^ay. We brought him to assist us in the 
detail work of the organization. As to our platform, as to our principles and by- 
laws nml organization, they were formed and have been carried on without ex- 
ception by the eftizens, property owmers, taxpayers, and employers of the city 
of Stockton. Now, so much for our organization. Do you want me to talk on 
further? And with your ^rmlssion I am not going beyond the 8th of July. 
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romiiiissloner Commons. May I ask a qaesi^ion? 

Mr. Irish. Surely. 

Commissioner CoiiMONs. Is there a chamber of commerce and also an em- 
ployerf?’ association? 

Mr, Tnisn. There are both. The merchants, manufacturers, and employers’ 
ns.soclntion — let me explain just a minute. The chamber of commerce was or- 
ganized some seven or eight years ago, coming out of the old county board of 
trade. The merchants, manufacturers, and employers’ association Is an en- 
tirely separate organization, formed for a separate purpose, and with, to a 
degree, a separate object in view. It is a protective association of employers. 
It has no direct or indirect connection with the chamber of commerce. It hap- 
pens as a matter of coincidence that I am both secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce and a director of the merchants, manufacturers, and employers’ associa- 
tion, but that is merely a tribute to the bad judgment of a lot of people and hag 
no significance beyond that fact. 

Things went along very peacefully, fairly peacefully, until this spring when 
the new contract — the new agreement — came up to be signed between the 
retail clothiers’ association and shoe men and the clerks’ union. Conditions 
had not been altogether satsifactory, although in that case as in all the others, 
no question of hours and wages were involved, and no sanitary conditions. It 
was merely restricted shop rules and that sort of thing. The same general 
condition I have outlined to you, more the attitude of mind than anything else. 
The clerks’ union was orginially formed through coercion and duress on the 
part of the employers upon the employees at the instance of organized labor. 
That may sound complicated, but I can’t simplify it. That this is true is shown 
by the fact that in most instances it was absolutely necessary that the employer 
collect the dues and turn them over to the union, because if they didn’t do that, 
the clerks got behind in their dues and were fined. The most of the men and 
women had no heart in the organization. 

The new agreement came up to be signed, and the retail clothiers and shoe 
men got together themselves, as is our method, and decided that they didn’t 
want to sign a new agreement with the union, following out the line of this 
agreement and this declaration of principles. They came to ns and we told 
them they were entirely justified in this stand, if the chose to take it, and we 
would protect them in it so far ns our organization could. So they refused to 
sign the agreement. Well, nothing much was done at that time and for a 
day or two ; then the business agent came around and removed the union display 
card. I don’t know that I need to amplify all that, you all know what it Js. 
It Is a card which is displayed in the windo which says, “ This is a union shop.” 
Mind you, they were still operating under closed-shop conditions and with 
nothing but union men ; no difference ns to hours or wages ; no difference in the 
scale of w'orking conditions, but they liad refused to sign an agreement. So 
that the cards were removed and they assented to that removal. A good many 
of them had not had them ond on display for some time and said they didn’t 
care whether they w’ere removed or not; they w^ere perfectly willing that they 
should be removed. 

About two weeks after that they came back and demanded the cards be 
replaced. Again the clotlilers decided they did not want to replace, and came 
to us and said they did not wmnt to p\it the cards hack, and asked If we would 
protect them if they w'ere not replaced. We said w^e would. So then they told 
the clerks’ union that as they had taken the cards away of their own volition 
they could keep them. Then w^e received — that is, the shoe men and dry 
goods men in town, clothiers, received a communication from various unions 
to the effect that unless — that a fine ha<l been levied against their members 
for patronizing these stores and that that fine would stand until the stores 
took back the union cards and signed the agreement, and became fair, I be- 
lieve, w^as the term that they used. 

We were confronted, then, with this condition; Here are a lot of men who 
are receiving salaries as clerks In the stores, who through the conduct, their 
union had demanded, or the other unions demanded that they don’t sell their 
employers’ goods to them. And w^e even had one case where a man came In a 
store and a clerk who wms there, who was not looking out for his employer, 
said, “What are you doing here? You can’t patronize this store. It Is unfair.” 
The man said he had forgotten it, and turned around and walked out. You 
can yourself see it Is rather an anomalous condition for an employer to be In, 
and one that ci^n’t continue long. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Have you got the name of that party? 

Mr. Irish. I can get it for you ; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And furnish it to us this afternoon? 

]\rr. Irish. I am afraid I can not do it as soon as that ; no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To-morrow morning? 

Mr. Irish. I might possibly be able to do it by then. I can not give you any 
definite time. I can give you the name. Then, while this condition was still 
going on, while these boycotts were still being levied, while the pickets were 
being placed In front of the stores — and, by the way, that is an amusing thing; 
men were placed In front of these various stores with red tags on and they 
walked up and down in front of the stores trying to get people not to go into 
them, and there were some stores still operating under a signed agreement 
They told the members of our organization — some of them were not members 
of our organization, two of them were, three, I think, I have forgotten exactly; 
one shoe store, I believe, at that time — they handed these cards, “ Don’t 
patronize ” or “ Do patronize ” on them. Well, the men walked up and down 
the side walk and gave them away and very often would tell a man not to go 
in that store, that place was unfair. I know that Is true because it was done 
to me once by a man who did not happen to know me. As a rule, they knew me 
and did not bother me. 

While all this was going on there began the same trouble with the cooks 
jind waiters’ union, who demanded the signing of two new agreements on the 
part of the restaurant keepers’ association in Stockton. And that new agree- 
ment provided among other things — in this sense it is significant — it provided 
among other things that in all cases, with every place that sold cooked food, 
and therefore was eligible to have men there unionized, that a janitor should 
he employed for the purpose of cleaning up the tables, replacing the sugar In 
the sugar bowls, and all that sort of thing. And you gentlemen know, and any- 
body knows, that in a first-class hotel where the time of the waiter is com- 
pletely occupied that is all right ; but the spectacle in a lunch room of a separate 
man taking the goods away from the table, the dirty plates away from the 
table, and the glasses of water, and all that sort of thing which goes a good 
ways toward cutting down the profits of the merchant, was perfectly absurd 
and inane. 

Well, the restaurant keepers’ association declined to sign the agreement 
They came to us and told us they were going to decline to sign the agreement 
and we said we would back them. AVe backed them. And they were boy- 
colted, their cards were withdrawn, and the pickets walked up and down in 
front of their places. And the same condition obtained there that obtalhed in 
tlie retail clerks, except that the m(*n walked out immediately. 

The net result in the clerks’ union was that most of the men sent in their 
mdon cards, resigned from the union, and the employer took the stand he 
could not employ men who were working against his interests, and he told them 
In advance. So they sent their cards back and very few of the clerks, so far 
as I know, left the employ. 

The cooks and waiters walked out in a body just about 12 o’clock in order 
that they would place the greatest possible burden on the employer In replacing 
them. We were able to replace the men and go on with the work. So here 
were two sets of members of our association who were being boycotted by al! 
of the unions in town. We made every honorable effort to avoid drawing 
anybody else into this controversy. We did not want trouble. Our motto wa# 
defense and not defiance. We were not in the attitude of precipitating trouble 
all down the line, but we propose<l to meet conditions as they came; not to 
force them. We had a committee at one of the meetings with the building- 
trades council — that is, they had a consultation with one of the members of 
the building-trades council — and he suggested to this committee, which was 
composed of millmen and lumbermen and contractors that we talk with the 
employes, and the building trades said, “ We don’t want to be drawn into this.” 
Our committee said, ‘‘We don’t see any necessity that you should be drawn 
into this, but your people are boycotting these stores, and we would not mind 
if you put a boycott if you advise your men not to trade, but when you put a 
fine on them you are exercising unfair coercion over those men In keeping 
them away from the stores. If you will simply say that they are unfair and 
let them patronize or not as they like, you can keep the boycott and let it 
stop right there, but don’t levy a fine.” 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, ^1— vol 5 44 
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Now, we wanted to talk to the hnildlng-trades people. Well, they arranged 
for the thing, and when we came both memherg of the building-trades council 
and members of the Oentrla Labor Council came, which, of course, made it 
Impossible to discuss the matter between the two, employers and employees, 
and nothing came of It. One of the men I believe said he would sooner see his 
men lying dead in the open streid than operating under open-shop conditions. 
Of course that was n statement that came out in heat. I do not quote it as 
being the calm judgment of that man perhaps, but it simply shows the attitude 
In which they went into the conference. 

Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. Tracy came up — Tracy was president of the typo- 
graphical union at San Francisco, I believe, and McLaughlin State labor com- 
missioner and formerly connected with the teamsters’ organization here. . They 
came and they wanted to know if there was any way in which trouble could 
be avoided. I was present at that conf(Tence, and we told them at that time 
that we W'ere not seeking trouble; that it was our last desire to start any tur- 
moil ; on the other hand, we would not abandon our principle or discuss the 
objects which by that abandonment would be done, and we suggested this to 
them — at that time we were very conciliatory — we said there was just one 
fundamental thing we stood on here, and tliat was the situation in which— 
this, gentleman, is really the fundamental — the sltuatlo;i in which a lot of 
employers were being coerced into forcing men into organizations against their 
will, and that that was one thing we would not assent to. 

We would not permit — in that sense we would give any man all of our 
assistance to prevent that condition coming about If he chose to fight it. Tliat 
was one question that there was no question of arbitration and mediation on 
at all. Mr. Tracy — and we drew lhat up in the form of a letter, and we asked 
them to write us a letter. We said, “ If Nou can get the building trades to get 
out of this and get this thing cleaned up on tliat basis, why there won’t he any 
trouble.” And they said they thought it could lie arranged and that they 
would call a meeting tlie following Sunday. Well, they told us at that time 
that all of their men were — pardon me, they told me that all of their men 
were within convenient reach except the men down at Los Angeles and that 
they could get them by telephoning and get the men together on Sunday. I 
believe this was on Tlnirsday, if I am not mistaken. So we agreed that before 
taking any further steps, os we wanted to avoid trouble, we would wait. 
We waited until Sunday, and we heard notliing. We waited until Monday, 
and we heard nothing. And finally we got word from them that it bad 
been impo.sslble owing to the distance over which their men were scat- 
tered to get together. Well, we had been confronted with thtit thing right 
straight along for montlis, and we were satisfied it was not so. And to 
be perfectly frank, we felt it was merely a play for time. So we called our 
people together and we made a declaration for open shop In consonance witii 
the principles that were outlined and which I have read you. And the next 
morning, which was the 8th of .Tidy, that was read in every shop. Notice was 
served on the men that hereafter that plant would he operated under the open- 
shop conditions. 

Now, that brings it down to July 8, gentlemen, and with your permission, 
gentlemen, we wiil leave it right there. Now, If tiiere is any question that will 
tend to enlighten you further that I can answer, I would be very glad to. 

Chairman Walsh (addressing Mr. Thornrwon). You are not through yet? 

Mr. Thompson. I am not quite through yet. 

In that part of your alms and objects where you say that you are against the 
signing of any agi’eement with any organization or union, would you state to us 
the reasoning or basis upon which you came to that conclusion? Is that a 
temporary or it It a permanent view? 

Mr. Irish. That is just as permanent as anything else In that statement, and 
It has its basis in the matters which I have already outlined to you In my pre- 
liminary statement. Those are the reasons. There is no use going over them 
again. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all you have to say on the subject of collective bar- 
gaining, I take it? 

Mr. Irish. I have this to say, that— that, as I said before, that we did not 
propose to sign an agreement with people which places us in a position that 
when a matter comes up for discussion it is not discussed between ourselves 
and our employees, it is not even discussed between ourselves and the local 
members df thq. organization to which our employees belong, but In the ulti- 
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mate It falls in the hands of irresponsible ontsiders who liave no interest In the 
perpetuity and grow’th of our city. Now, that is the reason, flatly. 

lilr. Thompson. Now, I would like yon to state, so Ave can have it definitely — 
in the category of irresponsible outsiders, whom do yon include? 

Mr. Irish. I include those people not residents of Stockton, not citizens of 
Stockton, not taxpayers in Stockton; men who have no interest in the city, 
who come there to settle these disputes. I think that is full enough. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, that is to say, perhaps I can put it a little bit more 
definitely. 

Mr. Irish. If you please, I would prefer to^iake my own staternent.s. 

IVTr. Thompson. Well, I will put the question to you. 

Mr. Irish. Very well. 

Mr. Thompson. And you can do as you please about it. Do thio representa- 
tives of organized labor or of unions. State offielals. for instance, or the ofliclals 
of the international unions, which sprejid across tlie country, come within the 
class of ohjeetionahle people? 

Mr. Irish. Did I say objectionable peonle? Now, just kindly amplify that 
statement, liecan.se if I am going on record I want to go on record correctly, 
If yon please. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, so W’e wonT have any quarrel about words, taking .such 
a phrase and such language ns you use<l. woul<l the State representatives 4>f 
unions and the repres(‘ntatives of the international unions come witlun the 
designation which yon gave? 

Mr. Irish. They would come within that designation. And with your per- 
mission I will amplify that Just a little hit. They would come within that 
designation in tlie sense tliat they were irresponsible as to our Stockton con- 
dition.s. They are not local men and they have no local interest there, and in 
that sense they are irresponsilfie. Now, Jn.st (me more thing as to the signing 
of agreements; Remember this, that the demand is always made in any agree- 
ment that is signed that none but union men shall Ive employeil. and that If 
nonunion men are employed they shall at their earliest oppeirtnnity Join the 
union. That is another reason why we won’t sign an agreement, but that is 
only one (ff them. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, T would simply ask yon for the time being, at least, to 
answ^er the definite questions that I put to you. I am perfectly willing you 
should make any explanation after that, if yon please.' 

Mr. Irish. I have answered that, I think. T think the record will show that 
I have. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, is your organization affiliat^Rl or does it have any under- 
standing of any kind or character with nnv other body of employers in this 
State? 

Mr. Irish. With your permission, I have staH^l the method of onr organiza- 
tion. I have stated how our organization came about and what it stands for, 
and I will amsAver no further questions along that line. That Is a matter which 
does not concern you, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, for the purpose, Mr. Irish, of making a record here 
In regard to questions or facts whlcli, perhaps, the commission would care to 
hear about, I will ask you some further questions, and you can let your present 
answer stand if you please, as to them. Is fhere a State employers’ associa- 
tion in this State? 

Mr. Irish. That is a matter about Avhlcb yon ran secure information if yon 
will. You won’t secure it from ma I avIII say this much now : I can see Avhere 
your questions are pointing, and they are pointing in an unfair direction. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, we are going to try to carry on the hearings without 
characterizing motives or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Irish. Well, they simply impress me as being carried on In an unfair 
direction. Let me say this 

Cliairman Walsh (interposing). Say, one moment, please. Try to refrain 
from characterizing, If yon think that way. You understand. 

Mr. Irish. I will do my best, sir; but will not give any guarantee. 

Clmlrman Walsh. I didn’t catch the last. You won’t (lo what? 

Mr. Irish. I will try my best. I will not give a guarantee. 

Chairman Walsh. I think you are a very Intelligent person. I think you 
could do that. 

Air. Irish. Thank you for the tribute. Now, If the tendency of your ques- 
tions is to put our organization in the position of deraamtlng for themselves, 
through the affiliation wit^i outside interests, assistance to come in and settle 
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questions, without our consent, while we deny that right to organized labor 
as it affects us in Stockton, I will say that that is not so ; that our operations 
are conducted by ourselves ; that any settlements that are made are made by our 
organization without any outside dictation from anybody or anywhere. Does 
that cover it? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I will put my questions, Mr. Irish, and you can make 
your answer as you please. If such as organization exists, does your organiza- 
tion have any understanding with it, definite or indefinite, written or un- 
v^rltten? 

Mr. Irish. That is a matter, sir, which does not concern you, and which I 
must decline to answer. 

Mr, Thompson. Is there an employers’ association in the city of San 
Francisco? 

Mr. Irish. That is another question which does not concern this inquiry, and 
which I decline to answer. You can question those people. You have the 
power of subpoena. 

Mr. Thompson. If there is such an organization, has your organization either 
generally or specially got any kind of an agreement or understanding, verbal 
or written, with it? 

Mr. Irish. That is also a question which I decline to answer. I have 
stated — I have said this, and it stands for any organization that you choose 
to name — that as far as the conduct of our industrial affairs in the city 
of Stockton are concerned they are guided, directed, limited in no way by 
any man, by any organization, or by anybody outside of our own organization 
in tlie city of Stockton, composed of employers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
professional men in that city. 

Mr. Thompson. Just to make one more question of that character in the 
record, I will combine several associations, lias your organization any kind 
of an understanding or an agreement with the National Erectors’ Association, 
with the National Pounders’ Association, with the National Association of 
Manufacturers of this country^? 

Mr. Irish. Will you kindly state just what the type of agreement you 
have in mind — or do you care to state that? . 

Mr. Thompson. Any kind of an agreement. I asked you if you had any. 
You can answer it yes or no — any verbal or written understanding or agree- 
ment of any character with any of those organizations or the oilicers of those 
organizations? 

IMr. Irish. May I ask — not that I want to answer a question with a ques- 
tion — 

Mr. Thompson (interposing). Well, I prefer to have you say yes or no to 
that If you will. 

Mr. Irish. Well; as I understand it, this is an unfair attack ; those questions 
have no bearing upon the inquiry into industrial conditions in Stockton. And 
I have made this statement, that we are directed, controlled, limited in no way 
by anyone outside of Stockton. Now, if you desire — if you desire by your 
questionings to attempt to establish the fact that there is any sort of an agree- 
ment, or working agreement of any sort or any arrangement, such ns exists 
in the labor unions through whlcli power is delegated up and up and up and 
up to other sources, I would say to you frankly that there is no agreement 
of that kind in the city of Stockton, never lias been, and never will be. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Irish, I didn’t ask you that question, and you know it. 

Mr. Irish. I know you haven’t. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like the reporter to read the question, and I would 
like you to answ'er yes or no. And if you don’t care to, say you don’t care to 
answer. That will be perfectly satisfactory to me, and I will drop the subject. 

(Record read as follows:) 

“ Mr. Thompson. Just to make one more question of that character in the 
record, I will combine several associations. Has your organization any kind 
of an understanding or an agreement with the National Erectors’ Association, 
with the National Founders’ Association, with the National Association of 
Manufacturers of this country? 

*♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

“Any kind of agreement. I asked you if you had any. You can answer it 
yes or no — any verbal or written understanding or agreement of any character 
with any of those organizations or the officers of those organizations?” 

Mr. iRisqi^ Yoij really want that question answered yes or no? 
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Ohalrmnn Walsh. Say, one minute, Mr. Witness. Now, I wish to say that 
vii want to have an understanding. Of course, this inquiry has gone over a 
wide range and the commission has determined in advance what Is pertinent 
to the inquiry. 

Mr. Irish. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Thompson here voices our questions, of course, 
and he will not ask any question that is not pertinent. 

Mr. Irish. Exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. And please assume that they are all pertinent, and if, 
there are any that for any reason you refuse to answer we will not Insist 
upon an answer if it can he obtained elsewhere. We would like you to assist 
us by giving the answers frankly and fully as far as you know. It will expe- 
dite our hearing. 

Mr. Irish. Yes 

Chairman Walsh. If we can get them at different places and you decline 
to answer, why that will be perfectly all right with us. And then If we can't 
get them, we may recall you. 

]\Tr. Irish. Let me say this, if you will pardon me just a minute. In response 
to what you have said. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

;^^r. Irish. There is no particular weighty reason why these question.^ 
should not he answered. The only thing is this, that those are questions which 
would concern very intimately the status of affairs since — that is, which might 
concern us In the minds of some people, in Stockton, since July 8. 

(Miairnian Walsh. You may decline to answer those, and we will take our 
own means of ascertaining conditions since that time. 

Mr. Irish. That is perfectly satisfactory to me, and that Is the reason for 
my refusal. 

Mr. Thompson. Just one more question, IMr. Irish. This is from Mr. Drew: 
As counsel of the organization you name, I ask Mr. Irish, as a matter of 
courtesy, to answer that question. 

Mr. Irish, I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Chairman Warsh. One minute. What is this? 

Mr. Drew. I have asked Mr. Irish to answer the question. 

Chairman Walsh. There is a request for what, Mr. Drew? 

Mr. Drew. On behalf of these organizations, the erector.s and manufacturer-^ 
and founders, that he answer the question. 

("hairman Walsh. Very good, on the request from ^Ir. Drew. 

]\rr. Irish. On that I am perfectly willing to say that there is no agree- 
ment, either verbal or written, with any of these organizations or in any other 
way, 

Mr. Thompson. Now, INIr. Irish, do you know Mr. Zeehandelaar, secretary 
of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ As,'<ociatlon of Los Angeles? 

]Mr. Irish. I don’t. I have never had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

I would like to know him. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you heard of a man by iluit name? 

^tr. Irish. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you or your association any coiiuec'tiori with him? 

Mr. Irish. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as yon know. You are secretary of this organiza- 
tion and handle its correspondence? 

l\Ir. Irish. I don’t. I have nothing to do with its correspondence. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether lie as secretary of that association 
was asked to take part in that Stockton matter? 

Mr. Irish. I don’t. 

Mr. Thompson. Or dispute with organized labor? 

Mr. Irish. I don’t. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you say now that he was not asked? 

Mr. Irish. So far as my knowleilge goes, he was not. 

^Ir. Thompson. And wmiild you say that the association of Los Angeles 
was not asked to take part in that? 

Mr. Irish. So fur as my knowledge goes, it was not. 

Mr. Thompson. I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you wish to ask any questions? 

Commissioner Commons. I would like to ask a question. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons. 
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C<Miiraissioner Commons. I would like to ExSk If prior to this tiu>e, when you 
formulated this final deterndnatlon not to make agreements while these nego- 
thitions were on with reference to the Sperry Co. and the Hotel Stockton, 
and the clerks and restaurant workers, was any al tempt made to create any 
board of nKMllntion and conciliation at Stockton, or anything of the kind which 
could be appealed to for liiml decision or In any way, to settle this class of 
questions? 

^Ir. Irish. In so far as the Sperry and Hotel Stockton troubles were con- 
cerned, they were long prior to tlie formation of this organization, a long 
time. 

Commissioner Commons. That Is, the Sperry and the Stockton? 

Mr. Irish. Yes ; and no attenqit has been made since thiit time to form any 
board of mediation or conciliation. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, with reference to tlie clerks and restaurant 
trouble? 

Mr. Irish. No, Let mo — if I may be permitted to just add a word to that 
question. Understand, that In none of (liese cases was any matter of liours, 
wages, or working conditions involved. It was a matter of the recognition of 
the union and the recognition of tlie principle tliat none hut nonunion men — 
recognition on their part of the principle that union and nonunion could not 
work togetlier, and from there tlie r(‘st of the trouble started. It is merely 
in tlie signing of an agreement, that the only question to arbitrate was as to 
whetlier that agreement should be signed or not. There w^as no question of 
hours, wages, or working conditions involved, and never has been. Does that 
make it clear? I didn’t mean to cut across. 

Commissioner Commons. I was trying to get at the nature of the issue that 
arose there, the question would be — first, I would like to know whether either 
side or its representatives that came from outside made any proposition to 
create — to arbitrate, to leave it to a disinterested third party. 

Mr. Irish. Not so far a.s I know. No. And understand, all the time — you 
say you are not quite clear as to the issues involved. The only Issue that has 
been involved from start to finish is the matter of the signing of an agreement, 
and the matter of union and nonunion men working togetlier in tlie same shop. 

Commissioner Commons. Then I take it that the signing of the agi’eement 
always in your case, in the Stockton case — in those two cases — Involveil the 
signing of a closed-shop agreement; that that is the way In which it always 
came to you. 

Mr. Irish. Nothing but a closed-shop agreement has ever been presented 
there for signature, as far as I know. 

Commissioner Commons. And (hey simply decline to sign It? 

Mr. Irish. They decline to sign it. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, in your opinion, tliut would also prevent the 
establishment of any board, local board of arliitruiion, between the employers’ 
association and the unions of Stockton? 

Mr. Irish. Well, now this situation exists — I may seem awfully tedious in 
answering these questions, but it Is awfully hard, because some of tliem require 
explanation. At tlie time that tlie open-shop .statement was definitely sent out 
and the announcement was reail In the various shops, in order to divorcee from 
the minds of the men any question as to what that involved, we passed a state- 
ment which every man In our organization has signed, to the effect that no 
man would alter the scale, in order that there might he no (luestion that the 
scale was involved. And we further said that if any man attempted to lower 
wages or increase hours, except by application to a committee of our organiza- 
tion, he would be forthwith expelled from the organization. 

Now, there was the basis for a working out of any question of hours or wages. 
It has only gone that far because tlie question has not lieen Involved so far. 

Commissioner Commons. But take this case of the electrical contractor ; that 
didn’t come up until later. 

Mr. Irish. Oh, that came away before, away before there was any organiza- 
tion at all. 

Commissioner Commons. The question whether a man was l>olng discrimi- 
nated against, might not that have been considered as an arbitrable subject? 

Mr. Irish. Discriminated against Just how, please? 

Commissioner Commons. That he was being discharged liecause he was a 
union man, or being discharged because of inefficiency. 

Mr. Irish. As to that, the attitude of our association Is that tlie individual 
man runs hiS individual business. We no more attempt to dictate to him as to 
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lii« policies tlian we i>ermlt anyone else to. The only thing is this, Hint we 
are a protective organization. If a man gets into trouble and conies to us for 
protection, he must siiow a good cause, don’t you see? Now, this is true. T 
know men in the city of Stockton, meniliers of our organization, who have come 
into the organization liefore this trouble started, wiio were oiieratlng closed 
shops before this trouble came — fine of them right over here, a gentleman who 
was visited by 125 gentle workers aii'i knockt'cl down and kiiked ami had his 
cheek bone broken and his eye cul. Now, I don’t believe that he probably 
would care to employ any union men after this trouble is over. Now, this is 
the thing, if he comes to us for protmdion from trouble which comes from dis- 
crimination iietween union and nonunion men, we simply say to him: “That is 
your own business.” At least tliat is my understanding of the association. Do 
you see?' 

Commissloiner Commons. Well, I was thinking Ix^fore the final ultimatum was 
reached, whether any provision for taking care not only of wages and hours, 
but of all questions of di.spute, had bmi considered at all. 

Mr. Irish. We recognize the right of free eontraet. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Idiat is, your organization starteii out with the 
Idea of Individual bargaining from the start, that was In the foundation? 

Mr. Irish. Exactly. I was just looking for that. May T replevin this a 
moment [indicating written statement heretofore read by the wltiiessl? 

Commissioner Commons. Well, T take It that that statement you read to ns 
was one that was formulated In 11M)8. 

Mr. Irish. No. This docunient was formulated last August, a year ago, and 
lias stood ever since. This was formulated prior to any trouble at all. This 
was the foundation statement out of whicli our organization grew. 

Commissioner Commons. When you organized at the start you put yourself 
into a position where you could not enter Into any agreements which would 
take into account all (piestions of dispute Iietween the unions and the others? 

Mr, IiusH. Exactly. We simply took this stand, that any man was free to 
.loin any organization, the Masons or the Catliolics or any organization. 

Commissioner Commo.ns. From the very start, I hen, it was the issue of the 
open shop? 

Ml*. Irish. Alisolutely. 

Commissioner Commons. And nothing was left open in order to build up If 
possible any diffenmt system by which even that ques?tion could be arbitrated? 

Mr. Irish. Not as between our association and the labor unions ; no. 

CommissiomT Commons. No. 

Chairman W\lsh. Mr. Commissioner T^nnon would like to ask you a question 
or two. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Mr. Irish, did I understand you correctly that all 
the agreements entiTcd intt» at Stockton contained a provision that none but 
union men should lie employed? 

Mr, Irish. Not quite that 

Commissioner Lknnon. Or union women? 

Mr. Irish. So far as I know every agri'cinent that I have ever seen carried 
the provision that none Imt union men sliould be in lau’manont employment ; 
that if a man joined — that If a man were employiMl who Avas a nonunion man, 
he should join the union at the first opportunity or eease emplojmient. 

Commissioner I>ennon. Did that ngrt^nieiit ever contain the provision that 
none but union people should be employed? 

Mr. Irish. Yes ; all that I have seen. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many unlcms are Involved in the controversy as 
It now stands at Stockton? 

Mr. Irish. I know of none that are not. Not all of them are out on strike. 

Commissioner I.^nngn. Will you furnish the commission with a copy of the 
agreements as they exisfeeil prior to the eontroversy? 

Mr. Irish. I will endeavor to have luir seeretary <io that. I haven't them 
in iny posse.sslon. I imagine he could secure those copies and would be glad 
to furnish them. 

Commissioner liENNON. I asked this because there are some unions in Stock- 
ton that never put that provision that I know of In any of their agreements. 

I want to see the agreements. Is the Holt Manufacturing Co. a corporation or 
individual? 

Mr. Irish. As to that you would have to ask the Holt Manufacturing Co.; 

I don’t know. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Is the Sperry Flour Co. — I may not have the name 
exact 

Mr. Irish. Sperry. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Is that a corporation or a firm? 

Mr. Irish. You will liave to ask them us to that ; I don’t know. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Did I understand you at one point to say that the 
bartenders w^ere employed seven days a week? 

Mr. Irish. Yes, sir. 

Commls.sioner Lennon. At one time? 

Mr. Irish. No, sir; not generally in town. This applied to the one local con- 
dition in one particular bar where they were working seven days of their own 
volition. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know whether or not the wages and condi- 
tions of labor in Stockton have been brought about by the organization of 
labor or by some other process? 

Mr. Irish. Well, that is a matter which I am not competent to go into at 
this time, with your permission. There are others here who possibly can, 
who will be on the stand. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Among Ihe causes which 1 have heard, Mr. Irish, 
given for the present situation in Stockton is w hat is knowm as the Totten case. 
I think you related that case to me when I w^as in Stockton the other day. 

Mr. Irish. Do you want me to go into that? 

CComnilssloner Weinstock. I think the commission would be interested in 
hearing that particular case. 

Mr. Irish. That w'as merely one of the samples I didn’t cite, because I am 
trying to relieve you of me as soon as I can. The .situation was this : It was not 
one of the fundamental causes of this trouble at all ; by comparison it was a 
mosquito bite as against the goring ot a bull, but it illu.st rates the attitude and 
as such may be of interest. As you know, in the cl()se(l-.shop planing mill the 
union stamping is in charge of the shop steward, and the proprietor has no art, 
part, or Interest in it except as he pays the salary of the man who puts the stamp 
on the closed-shop goods. He has no control over the placing of this stamp; the 
union retains that to tliemselves, because they don’t want that man to be under 
anybody except their owm control. ^Mr. Totten had a iob of cahinetwork to 
deliver on the third story of a building. This cabinetwork was of all kinds and 
sizes and was hard to handle, and the stulf w^ent out of the mill and was de- 
livered on the third story of this job. The business agent of the carpenter’s 
union rang uii — the business agent of the building trades, I guess it was — rang 
up and said there was some unstamped stuff w^ent up to the job. Mr. Totten 
says, “ I am sorry, but that is the fault of the man that does the stamping, and 
I haven’t anything to do with that. You know I am working union hours and 
paying the scale, and I run a closed shop and am fair,” but lie said, “ I am per- 
factly willing to do what is right, and I will send the steward for his time and 
pay him to go up there and stamp it. And they said, “ No, you dont ; nothing is 
stamped after it leaves the mill. YTni will send your team down, go up on the 
third floor, and haul the stuff down and put it on the wagon and take it back to 
the mill and let the steward stamp it, and then haul it back to the building and 
deliver it on the third floor again.” “ Well,” IStr. Totten .said, ‘‘ it is rather unfair 
to put me in that position. I am not responsible for it being unstamped. You 
haven’t got any conditions In the mill to complain of, and to compel me to go to 
all this expense and trouble ” “ It has got to be done ; don’t make any dif- 

ference.” Mr. Totten had to do It, and did it; he hauled it clear back to the 
mill ; the stamp was put on without any question. Then he had to haul it back 
and put it, on the third floor. Mr. Totten will be on the stand, and you can 
Interrogate him more fully about it if you care to. It simply has been cited, 
just as other ca.ses have been, as an evidence of the unreasonable attitude of 
those people ; that is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. One point here that I think the other commis- 
sioners, in common with my.self, would like to have made clear. This statement 
here, among other things, says this: “We pledge ourselves to stand firm to the 
oiien shop and the elimination of signed or other agreements between our mem- 
bers and labor organizations.” Does that mean that the organization Is opposed 
to the signing of any agreements, or certain kinds of agreements? 

Mr. Irish* An^^ agreements. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Any agreements? 
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Mr. Irish. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkin stock. Regardless of the fact wliether those agree- 
ments stood for the closed shop or whether those agreements permitted the em- 
ployer to engage anybody he pleases? 

Mr. Irish. Irresiiective? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Irrespective. 

Mr. Irish. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, it is a sweeping blanket statement? 

Mr. Irish. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Substantially, it means, I lake it, tliat the asso- 
ciation is opposed to recognizing or dealing with unions? 

Mr. Irish. It is opposed to dealing with unions; yes. 

(%)mmissioiier Weinstock. Or recognizing them as unions? 

Mr. Irish. In the making up of agreements between individual employer and 
the unions; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Oarretson would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Carretson. I want to ask your opinion as to a certain atti- 
tude, as between the association and the union. Bear in mind it is on a point 
tliat as a union man I have no interest in; I am speaking, ns the union, I be- 
li(‘ve, represents, because neither the sympathetic strike nor the insertion of a 
clause in an agreement that only union men will b(‘ employed has never in any 
single instance been cliarged against my union. But I want to know what your 
opinion is as to the consistency of a position — what is the ditference between the 
attitude of your organization, as outlined there, in all upholding any one of its 
mi'mbers whom they decide to prot(‘ct, and the sympathetic strike which you con- 
demn on the part of the union? What is the difference ethically, practically, 
between your attitude, of 40 different employers — I am just using that number — 
('f 40 different employers combining, all in different pursuits, to fight any one 
union, and 40 unions combining to light any one employer? 

Mr. Irish, You refer to a sympathetic strike? 

Commissioner Carretson. Yes; either a sympathetic boycott or sympathetic 
^^ar on the other hand? 

]\Ir. Irish. Yes. Well, our attitude might be on all fours if whenever one 
of our employers was being attacked by a union for refusing to sign an agree- 
ment we dlscliarged all of our men and ndused to give them any further 
work ; we would be on all fours. Our iirotection in that manner means simply 
tills, that if a man gets in trouble 

Chairman Walsh. A little louder, please. 

Mr. Irish. Pardon. If a man gets in trouble with a union — that is, to fight 
n union organization through refusal to sign an agreement — tliat is, our organi- 
zation will protect him by legal advice and counsel, by any fair and legitimate 
in(‘ans in our power. It does not mean 

Commissioner Garretson. Money and moral support? 

Mr. Irish. Money and moral supi>ort, exactly. 

(Commissioner Garretson. That is it. 

Mr. Irish. If those matters can confine themselves to money and moral sup- 
ixirl in all cases, I do not think there could be the olijectiou that there is 
to-day ; on the other side, I simply submit that as my 

Commissioner Garretson. On the other hand, you give him the •best weapon 
^ou have? 

IMr. Irish. Oh, no. 

(Commissioner Garretson, Oh. What Is the best? 

Mr. Irish. We could use coercion of various sorts. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t that, the contributing of money, as strong 
a form of coercion as the union man contributing his time, which is his money? 

Mr. Irish. Well, now, no. Let me put It this way. Let us get down to 
brass tacks, of you will pardon the term. 

Suppose, for instance, that here is a subcontractor and he has got a sub- 
contract on a building. Now, that contract when It was signed did not stipu- 
late that he should employ union or nonunion help, or anything of the kind. 
He got the contract on a bid. Very well. The building trailes come in and 
say that that man is unfair, will unfair the whole job unless the chief con- 
tractor who he subcontracts under forces him to cancel the contract. All 
right. What would we do? In the first place we would make sure that the 
man had a legal contract ; and In the second place we would protect him legally 
in taking his stand, because he is entitled to that; in the thiAl place we tell 
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him that If he insisted, us lie hud a lej^ul right to do, on finishing that job ninl 
the mutter gets in the courts and he lost, that we would protect him in his 
loss. In other words, we put him in a position, just as near as can — I want 
to show you how I see it, I may he all wrimg, I am not infallible; hut we 
I)ut him In a position where he is equally as strong as the pi'ople that are 
opposing him ; no more. We do not go out on sympathetic strikes, but we say, 
“ If you have a legal right ” — a legal right, mind you. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Irish. If you have a legal right to finish this job, wc will see, as an or- 
ganization, that you are protected in your legal right ; that much, and no more. 

Commissioner Garretson. “And if you lose, reimburse you for your loss?” 

Mr. Irish. Exactly. Because we would not take those things unless a man 
has a legal right, because we have got to give him that protection. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there, in your opinion, any difference between 
that i)i‘ot(‘cti()n and the protection wliicli tlie men will give to those who are 
serving that contractor? They will give him the industrial protection that 
they can give him, because they can not furnish those things that you have 
agreed to; In other words, you contribute your inlluence symiiathetically and 
practically to tlie employer: they contribute their time by ceasing work in the 
behalf of those wlio are striving against him and his employee. Is it not a 
fact that ethically the two questions are on exactly the same plane? 

Mr. Irish. I am afrabl our poles are too far apart to answer that. I can't 
see the argument, hut you will pardon me— I have to say that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, you do not discriminate against the em- 
ployment of union men? 

Mr. Irish. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. You Iiave seen a good many employers who did? 

Mr, Irish. Yes; some of them are imunbers 

Commissioner Garretson. What, In your opinion, is the difference betwtM^n a 
boycott by the union of the products of an institution with which they are at 
strife and the boycott of a man bearing the union lirand by an employer? 

Mr, Irish. Just this difference: If any boycott — any boycott, I don’t care 
what it is or wliere it is 

Commissioner Garretson. Whether of men or jiroducts? 

Mr. Irish. Men or products; any boycott that is a boycott based on a morn I 
basis, not the penalty of a fine, that la one thing — that is your free right as n 
purchasing agent — but any boycott which is forced on a man when he is 
afraid of using tiiat stuff because lie is going to be fined for it, is not a moral 
boycott; that is the exercise of coercion against the free right of that man. 
There is a difference, as I see it. Am I plain? 

Commissioner Garretson. I see your point. You never belonged to a union? 

Mr. Irish. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We must preserve iierfect oriier, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Irish, As 1 take it from the colloquy, c^ent Inning the t*olloquy — I have 
never belonged to a union, but I have earned my living in the biblical term, 
“By the sweat.” 

Commissioner Garkeisox. By the sweat of your brow? 

Mr. Irish. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Let me ask your opinion, predicated on this: You 
get exactly the same result in an association like that of which you are a 
member now — wldch would you regard the most lieavily 

Mr. Irish. I didn’t get that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Which M^ould you regard the most heavily, taking 
the rule of the association of which you are a member, or the greater con- 
demnation that -would come on yon from your associates in that association? 

Mr. Irish. Well, that would depend entirely on whether I thought I was riglit 
or not. I never 

Commissioner Garretson. If you felt you were right? 

Mr. Irish. This is a personal question? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Irish. If I felt I was right I wouldn’t care a rap for the moral con- 
demnation. On the other hand, If I felt the employer was penalizing me In that 
regard — I take It the man cares more for the support of his family than he 
does for the moral condemnation. I will cite an instance on this matter : Here 
Is a painter that comes to Stockton and he goes- to work under open shop, and 
the ques^n -wjas asked him, and he said he had been a member of the 
painters’ union In San Francisco. I have only hl^ hearsay testimony, but It 
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has betiii — I have known of other eases of the snine kiml. Now he wns a 
imioa painter in the city of San Franeist.*o and there were tw'o nonunion men 
on that joh, and he ditln’t go ai'ound bkokinj; at th<‘ oilier men, lie was slappinj; 
paint on the w’all, that is what he was paid for, and he is a i^ockI workman. The 
two nonunion painters are on the job, and the other fellow' is workiniLC for the 
wa^n\s, and whatever it w’as w-orlli to him. Now*, that man comes to Stockton 
and works under the ojien-shoi) conditions and some amiable ^entieman ni> tliere 
that disagreed wntli his view's got after him as he was out of the union, because 
he tol<l me that he had la^en so penallzetl — he had lieen tined $25 two or thre<? 
tina's for working with those nonunion men — and he couldn’t continue undm* 
those conditions. That is an instamo. 

Commissioner (EvuimTsoN. Would you call that a moral or an immoral obli- 
gation that had been placed on bimV 

Mr. Irish. I prefer not to commit myself. 

Commissioner Carrkthon. That is ail 

(iiairnian Walsh. IMr. O'C’onmil wishes to ask you some (piestions. 

( imiinissioner O’t’oNNKi.i., I understand you to say >ou are not an employer? 

IMr. Irish. No, sir; you are wrong in that as.sumption. I have been. 

Commissioner ()’( ’oninkll. When? 

Mr. Irish. Well, for about ID years. 

CoinmissioiuT O’Connell. Where? 

.Mr Irish. Well, most all over the State of California; employing both skilled 
and unskilh'd labor. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What particular business were you engaged in? 

.Mr. Irish. In agriculture and reiiamation work; in irrigation development 
both b.\ juimp and otherwise, in the course of wiiiiii 

(innniissloner O’Connell Contractor? 

Mr. Irish. No, sir; oiierating for m.\s(if, or operating as supeiiiitendent and 
general manager for other people. I hiring that time 1 employed both skilled 
and unskilliMl lalior; tiiat i.s, varying all the way from highly skilled me<*hanlcs 
down to common laborers. 

ComiiiissioiuT O’Conneli.. How large a force can you now reiaill you w'ere 
e^er in charge of? 

Mr. Irish. Oh, 1 tliink tlu' biggest force was about 4(K) men; in that neigh- 
borhood, the large tiortion of them being unskilled labor, with a considerable 
jiortion Sisilled labor. 

Coinml.ssioner O’Connell. Have you a knowledge of conditions existing in 
.\our city as to wages, hours, et('., prior to the time of the so-called closed shop? 

Mr. Irish. That is a matter you can go into very detinltely with some of the 
Iteojile who will apiH'nr later and have more intimate knowKnlge of that condi- 
tion than I, 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who, for instance? 

Mr. Irish. I imagine Mr. Holt, probably. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Irish. 5Ir. Holt; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the number of the memhers in your 
as.sociation? 

Mr. Irish. Four hundred and thre<‘, I think. 1 coiintiHl them the other day. 

I am not qulti* positive as to that part — I think 

Commissioner O’Connelf.. What is the cost of memlH*rship? 

Mr. Irish. It is on a sliding scale. That is a matter I prefer not to go Into 
at (his time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your constitution and by-laws cover that re- 
quirement? 

Mr. Irish. Will you pardon if I ask; Mr. Bird, does the constitution cover 
the assessment? I am not quite clear in my mind. 

Mr. Bird. No, sir. 

Mr. Irish. You can secure that information from later witnes.ses. It is a 
matter I have not concerned myself with particularly, and don’t feel competent 
to go into that. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Don’t you know the cost of membership In the 
association, as its secretary? 

Mr. Irish. I am not secretary of the us.sociation ; I have said that three 
times. I beg pardon for seeming a little bit irrltatetl, but I liave answered 
that question several times. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 
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r'liainnan Walsh. That is all, iinloss you have some otlier statement to 
jiiake, or sometliing you haven’t fully covered that you desire to make a volun- 
tary statement in regard to. If so, we should be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Ikish. Nothing more tliat I think of. 

(’hairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Just one more question. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the answers you have previously given with reference to 
the affiliation or understanding of your organization apply to the Federation 
of Employers’ Associations of the Pacilic Coast? 

Mr. Irish. I decline to answer that question entirely, referring to my orig- 
inal statement. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you mention a man named Calkins or any man of that 
name belonging to your organization or employed by it? 

Mr. Irish. Mr. Calkins l.s manager of our organization. 

IVIr. Thompson, q’hat la all. Thank you. 

(’hairman Walsh. That is all. Call your next. 

;Mr. Thompson. Anton Johannsen. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ANTON JOHANNSEN. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, please. 

Mr. Johan NSKN. A. Johannsen. 

Mr. Thompson. And y<nir business address. 

Mr. Johannsen. Stockton, Cal. 

Mr. Thompson. And your buslne.ss. 

Mr. Johannsen. (hmerul organizer of the United llroLherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. 

Jilr, Thompson. How long have you been in that work? 

Mr. Johannsen. About six months. 

Mr. Thoxcpson. Wliat business were you doing before tliat? 

Mr. Johannsen. I was State organizer for the Building Trades of (’alifornia. 

Mr. Thompson. How long were you doing that work? 

Mr. Johannsen. Four years and six months. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been on the Pacific coast, Mr. .Toliannsen? 

Mr. Johannsen. A little over six years; not quite seven. 

Mr. Thompson. And have you been connected with labor matters during that 
time? 

Mr. Johannsen. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you familiar witli the situation at Stockton to-day? 

Mr. Johannsen. I am. 

Mr. Thomi'Son. Will you tell ii.s l)rietly the facts as you view them? 

Mr. Johannsen. The city of Stockton has liad no labor trouble for the past 
12 years \Alth the exception of a strike that took place 4 years ago which 
involved an increase of wages for the carpenters of 50 cents a day. That 
strike lasted several week.s and was compromised. An adjustment was finally 
brought about satisfactory to both employers and employees. In place of the 
carpenters getting $4.80, they agreed upon a $4.40 scale, which is now the pre- 
vailing wage. A year ago, or a little over a year ago, the Saturday half holiday 
was demanded by the raillmen at Stockton, and granted. It is true that the 
millnien get the same wage for five and a half days now that they formerly 
received for six days. The wages of tlie inillmen in Stockton is approximately 
50 cents a day less than the wages of the millmen in San I’ranclsco. The mills 
in Stockton are of considerably smaller character and nearly all of their work 
is confined to Stockton and its surroundings — immediate surroundings. 

The Building Trades Council of Stockton has jurisdiction over the organi- 
zation I represent, the carpenters, and all other organizations In the building 
Industry, including the electricians. The building trades council at no time to 
iny knowledge has acted in a manner that would be contrary to its laws. One 
of the laws is that any organization who desires a change of working condi- 
tions which will affect the cost of a building, in the way of increase In wages 
or reduction of hours, it is necessary that such a demand shall first be made 
by the craft union to the building trades council, and then the contractor or 
employer shall receive 90 days’ notice. That is the law-— 90 days’ notice — and 
only after this 90 days’ notice expiring will the Increase In wages be demanded, 
and not th^ If the contractor Is tied up on any job that he contracted for prior 
to the Increase !n wages. 
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In other words, if the job he contracted for was before the demand was made 
it will be completed at the old scale. That is the rule in every building trades 
council in this State, including Stockton. The electrical workers’ union in 
Stockton has not any business agent ; its business is done through the business 
agent of the building trades council. The building trades became involved in 
this Stockton situation by no fault of their own, and by deliberate coercion 
on the part of the M., M. and E. ' A conference was held at its direction. The 
president of the council was requested to appoint a committee to meet with a 
like committee from the M., M. and E., which was done. The building trades 
council was infroraed that unless they would cease their attitude of opposition 
to the stores controlled by the M., M. and E. that they would be locked out, 
and they were informed in the event that the building trades-unions did 
agree to keep their hands oft from the tight so far as the clerks were concerned 
and the cooks and waiters, that the building trades as such would not be 
molested. This the council promptly refused to do. As far as the building 
trade is concerned in Stockton, we haven’t scon much of a fight yet. The firm 
of Sherhart & Neisted, who have sued for an injunction against our organi- 
zation and individuals — Mr. Neisted informed me personally on his building, 
on the liincoln High l^chool, a week ago last Saturday, if w'e would agree to 
turn down tlie millmen he w'ould tire all scabs off the job and unionize his en- 
tire work in the building industry. That the only thing he w'as afraid of was 
the mill end of it. That is one of the firms. 

Mr. Sherhart has informed, not me personally, but others, that the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and employers’ association have sued for this Injunc- 
tion without either Ids consent or knowdedgo of same being applied for. The 
Merchaids, Manufacturers and Employers’ Association of Stockton have boy- 
cotted the hotel in which all general organizers are located, the Clark Hotel, 
and have advised the different nierchants in the city tliat when a drummer 
comes to sell goods they ask him wliat hotel he is stopping at, and if he says 
the Clark Hotel, they will tell him to peddle his paper, to be on bis business, 
that they can’t do any business with him. The declaration for tlie open shop 
w^as made July 8. Not one international organizer was sent to Stockton upon 
either flie volition of the organization, the international organization, or of 
the orgaidzer. No one was sent there until they were requeste<i by the local 
men iii St(K‘kton. If the local memhership in Stockton was permitted to out- 
line the course of action, every union man and every union w'oman in every 
store, in every factory, and on every building w’onld now be on strike. In other 
w'ords, the local sentiment wais for a general dedarutlon to tie the whole town 
up the same as the I. W. W. program of the merchants, manufacturers, and 
employers’ association. The internatiomil organizers have prevented the con- 
buramation of that kind of situation. 

We find that the firm of Totten & Brant, mill owners, had entered into a 
contract with some of the general contractors who are now and always have 
been fair, and wdio are at present fair. Vor instance, there is a building 
under construction there called the East Side School. The general contrac- 
tor’s name Is Acerman ; bis home Is in Oakland. There Is an annex being built 
to the insane asylum, and the general contractor is Bergen & Son, San Fran- 
cisco. These tw'o generiil contractors contracted for the mlllwork with Totten 

Brant prior to the declaration of the open slip. Mr. Totten is a member 
of the strike committee of the M., M. and E. These firms w^ere permitted by 
the building trades’ council to accept this unfair rniUwork with vlie proviso 
that on all future w^ork they would employ only union mlllwork, because of 
the lack of a desire upon our part to jam any man into a situation over which 
he had no control. 

The M., M. and E. have made every effort to provoke us into declaring those 
union jobs that are now union jobs unfair. For instance, there is a large 
l ank building, the largest building in Stockton now under construction, and the 
contractor — I can’t think of his name — Walker Bros., they are the general 
contractors. Tliat is a 10-story building. Everything is fair on the building— 
that is, what we call fair — everything union. 

Mr. Walker had occasion to have some lumber delivered on that job. He 
notified the team owner, who was a union team owner, and in the interval some 
member of the M., M. and E. influenced the team owner to send a nonunion 
team on the job in order to get us to declare a strike on the building. Of 
course, we didn’t fall for the dope, and didn’t strike the building. 

The condition ns to the attitude of the clerks which brought about this 
trouble: The clerks’ union on the expiration of their agreemeht sent a state- 
ment to the retail clothiers’ association requesting a conference for the pur- 
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r'liainnan Walsh. That is all, iinloss you have some otlier statement to 
jiiake, or sometliing you haven’t fully covered that you desire to make a volun- 
tary statement in regard to. If so, we should be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Ikish. Nothing more tliat I think of. 

(’hairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Just one more question. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the answers you have previously given with reference to 
the affiliation or understanding of your organization apply to the Federation 
of Employers’ Associations of the Pacilic Coast? 

Mr. Irish. I decline to answer that question entirely, referring to my orig- 
inal statement. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you mention a man named Calkins or any man of that 
name belonging to your organization or employed by it? 

Mr. Irish. Mr. Calkins l.s manager of our organization. 

IVIr. Thompson, q’hat la all. Thank you. 

(’hairman Walsh. That is all. Call your next. 

;Mr. Thompson. Anton Johannsen. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ANTON JOHANNSEN. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, please. 

Mr. Johan NSKN. A. Johannsen. 

Mr. Thompson. And y<nir business address. 

Mr. Johannsen. Stockton, Cal. 

Mr. Thompson. And your buslne.ss. 

Mr. Johannsen. (hmerul organizer of the United llroLherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. 

Jilr, Thompson. How long have you been in that work? 

Mr. Johannsen. About six months. 

Mr. Thoxcpson. Wliat business were you doing before tliat? 

Mr. Johannsen. I was State organizer for the Building Trades of (’alifornia. 

Mr. Thompson. How long were you doing that work? 

Mr. Johannsen. Four years and six months. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been on the Pacific coast, Mr. .Toliannsen? 

Mr. Johannsen. A little over six years; not quite seven. 

Mr. Thompson. And have you been connected with labor matters during that 
time? 

Mr. Johannsen. Y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you familiar witli the situation at Stockton to-day? 

Mr. Johannsen. I am. 

Mr. Thomi'Son. Will you tell ii.s l)rietly the facts as you view them? 

Mr. Johannsen. The city of Stockton has liad no labor trouble for the past 
12 years \Alth the exception of a strike that took place 4 years ago which 
involved an increase of wages for the carpenters of 50 cents a day. That 
strike lasted several week.s and was compromised. An adjustment was finally 
brought about satisfactory to both employers and employees. In place of the 
carpenters getting $4.80, they agreed upon a $4.40 scale, which is now the pre- 
vailing wage. A year ago, or a little over a year ago, the Saturday half holiday 
was demanded by the raillmen at Stockton, and granted. It is true that the 
millnien get the same wage for five and a half days now that they formerly 
received for six days. The wages of tlie inillmen in Stockton is approximately 
50 cents a day less than the wages of the millmen in San I’ranclsco. The mills 
in Stockton are of considerably smaller character and nearly all of their work 
is confined to Stockton and its surroundings — immediate surroundings. 

The Building Trades Council of Stockton has jurisdiction over the organi- 
zation I represent, the carpenters, and all other organizations In the building 
Industry, including the electricians. The building trades council at no time to 
iny knowledge has acted in a manner that would be contrary to its laws. One 
of the laws is that any organization who desires a change of working condi- 
tions which will affect the cost of a building, in the way of increase In wages 
or reduction of hours, it is necessary that such a demand shall first be made 
by the craft union to the building trades council, and then the contractor or 
employer shall receive 90 days’ notice. That is the law-— 90 days’ notice — and 
only after this 90 days’ notice expiring will the Increase In wages be demanded, 
and not th^ If the contractor Is tied up on any job that he contracted for prior 
to the Increase !n wages. 
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Any i)icket failing to comply witli Uietje instructions will receive no protection 
from tlie organization, 

Tltere is not one single building contractor in the city of Stockton, wlioni I 
liave come in coiitact with, that has offered any objection to any of the rules 
of the building trades organization, but all of them seem to be cowed by the 
display of financial support by the M., M. and K. 

As to the employment of outside men, I had occasion to adjust a job for a 
man named Wilson, wbo is a plumbing contractor of San Francisco. He has 
the steuinlittiug and plumbing of the insane asjlum. He employed a steamlilter 
from San Francisco, and the union in Stockton' e\acie<l $1 a day from this man 
for three and a half days, aitd then waule<l him to cease* work yesterday 
morning. The contractor got in toudt with me yesterday, ami 1 took liiiii in 
a niachiiie and went out and investigated the job, and found tliat the only 
steamlilter that was available in Slockton, who could do that work and was a 
union man, did not wiiit to go on the job. 1 immediately informed the con- 
tractor he could go ahead with any union man from any city anywhere, So that 
that was adjusted the same a^^ we have always ndjusled them. 

W’e liud one contractor by the name of Hirshmaii, a ladnting contractor. He 
had a contract for what is known as llu; Jiigli .school in Stockton, and several 
other jobs I can’t remember just now, but anyhow the high school. He came 
before our executive board and requested the privilege of completing all of his 
painting work on all the jobs that were declared unfair. He didn't ask for the 
employment of nonuuiou painters. I told Mr. Hirshman he could employ his 
union' painters, he could employ his old ci*ew of union jminters, and could go 
on and do all those jobs where scabs were aiKl could finish his work pro^t^ed 
on all future work he would only accept contracts where all work was i^on. 
When he proceeded with his union painters on the high school the agent of 
the merchants, manufacturers, and employers’ association, according to his own 
statement from his own Ups to me, insisted that he enqiloy at least one or two 
nonunion men, so that we would be provoked to take the balance of the union 
men away from him. In other words, ^ by the acts of the AL, Al. and K they 
have been and now doliverulely making efforts lo tie up the entire industry 
in that city. 

'I'he secretary of the merchants and manufacturers’ association, Mr. Calkins, 
with the assistance of another man engaged a man by the name of Graham to act 
as a personal boiiyguurd. This man Graham was taken over to the police de- 
partment for tlie pui'iiose of swearing him in as a deputy. The police department 
I'efused to swear him in as a deputy. He was then sworn in as a deputy by the 
merchants, manufacturers, and employers’ association, and this man was led to 
believe Uiat his star and his blackjack that they gave him — they gave him apiece 
of hctse 18 inches long and ]nU buckshot in it and told liiru lie could protect Air. 
Calkins even at the cost of human life. This man was an ex-convict, he had 
be(Mi in 8an ijiientin Penilentiary three years. He was a young man of no 
great inteliigenc'e, and w^alking down the street one night he was arrested, and 
he told the police officer he was an t>fficer and had the right to carry con- 
ceuleci weapons. He was arrested and plead guilty and made an open state- 
ment of the whole business. He was lined $100, and since that time Air. 
Calkins has disappeared and nolMxiy knows where he is. 

The AI., AI., and E. don’t believe in violence, but they evidently believe in 
murder from the way they irnjiorted the gunmen in there 

Chairman Walsh. Just please state the fads. 

Air. JoHANNSEN, Those are the facts. 

(Tiairman Walsh. Without any characterization, you understand. 

Mr. Johann SEN. All right. There is not one member of the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and employers’ association to my knowledge within the jmst four 
weeks who has given any utterance to any man or any women in that city, 
or those who have come into the city, which would indicate tlmt they have any 
purpose except tlie annihilation and the destruction of organized labor or lalwr 
organizations. 

The statement about Air. Totten and the control of the stamp: The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, of which 1 an general organizer, issues a stamp to 
be furnished to the employer for his protection ; that is, protection against un- 
fair competition. And the building meclianics refuse to handle material manu- 
factured or dressed or planed or sized unless It bears that stamp. The stamp 
Is in the Control of the^ shop steward. The sho^ stew'ard, of course, is in the 
ea^loy of the employer. The statement made about material going to the 
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tlifrd story of a buiUling without belug stamped and being compelled to take 
the material down again is a good story, but it does not haptien to be^true. 

The further statement made that the birtlding trades council declares an en- 
tire job unfair because some subcontractor violates the rules or in some way 
exacts an Infraction, that is not true. The truth is that the law of the building 
trades council both in Stockton and elsewiiere in this State provides this: If 
I as a subcontractor engaged in the plumbing business, or plastering, or brick- 
work, or painting, or electrical work, or any branch of the building industry, 
take a job from a general contractor, and the entire job is fair and for some 
reason I am declared unfair by the plumbers’ union, if I happen to be a plumb- 
ing contractor and I refuse to comply with the rules, the general contractor’s 
job is not stopped, but the contract is allowed to be comi)leted with the un- 
derstanding tliat he does not in the future employ that kind of men. There 
has never been a strike in tlie building trades’ organization in Stockton over 
the question of jurisdiction of one union with another union. Those matters 
are always adjusted and dealt with by the building trades and the international 
representatives. 

Mr. Thompson. IMr. .Tohannsen, you say that the 

Mr. Johann SEN. I want to say something more about the hours and wages, if 
you please. 

Mr. Thompson. All right. 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. The merchants, manufacturers, and employers’ association 
havfe a sign in all the stores in Stockton over which they have control. The 
sign is very neatly gotten up, looks like an artist must have done it. It has a 
big heading on it, “ Hours and wages,” and a resolution passed by the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and employers’ association: 

licsolvcd, That we are unalterably opposed to any decrease in wages or 
increase in hours unless the committee of the merchants, manufacturers, and 
employers’ association agrees to it.” 

The building trades council and its aflliliated organizations at no time in 
the history of this strike have exacted any fine of any of its members for fail- 
ure to comply with its advice as to the nonpatronizing of nonunion stores ; that 
is to say, no fines have been placed against any member of any building trades’ 
organization in the city of Stockton to my knowledge. « 

Mr. Tyson, of the Nelson laimber Co., and Sunset Lumber Co., of the city of 
San Francisco and Oakland and other places, was a prominent gnost of the 
merchants, manufacturers, and employers’ association, and made a great speecli 
at their banquet showing the indorsement and support of the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and employers’ association, and particularly the lumber handlers and 
dealers of San Francisco ami other localities. The merchants, manufacturers, 
and employers’ association have threatened to recall tlie mayor of Stockton 
because he refuses to issue an order clubbing onr pickets with or wltluuit reason. 

I don’t know of anything else, unless you want to ask some questions. 

;Mr. Thompson. I do, ^Ir. Johannsen. Yon stated in the early part of your 
statement that tlie employers’ association asked for a meeting with the build- 
ing trades council in Stockton? 

Mr. Johannsen. That is correct. 

^Ir. Thompson. At that meeting did the employers’ association bring up the 
question of the boycott by the building trades on the retail stores or any other 
proposition? 

Mr. Johannsen. Y>s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What did they say about that boycott and what was said 
on your part? 

Mr. Johannsen. They requested the building trades council and its afftl- 
iate<l unions to remain neutral and permit the M., M. and F. to lick the little 
union flrst. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of boycott was being carried on which they 
wished you to desist from? 

Mr. Johannsen. We had resolved — passed a resolution pledging our moral 
support to the union affected. 

Mr. Thompson. And asked your members not to trade with the unfair 
stores? 

Mr. Johannsen. Something to that effect. 

Mr. Thompson. You say that no member of your organization or the build- 
ing trades has been fined for trading with unfair stores? 

Mr. Johansen. No, sir; they didn’t need to be, because they wouldn’t trade 
with them. ‘ 
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Mr. Thompson. Was there any statement made to you or the building trade* 
council at the time^ or the committee of It, that the employers’ association 
considered the boycott an unfair thinf? 

Mr, JoHANNSEN. No, slr. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the organization of the building trades, have 
you a board before which the employees — I mean members of the union are 
summoned to appear to show cause why they should not be fined or penalized? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. They have. 

Mr. Thompson. For failing to carry on a boycott? 

Air. JoHANNSEN. For the individual members? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. No, sir. 

' I\Ir. Thompson. Well, do you have a board before which you subpoena or 
summon contractors? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To show cause why they could not be fined or penalized? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. Declared unfair. 

Mr. THO^^rpsoN. And now you might tell us in your own language what the 
method of that is and its purpose. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That is the executive board of the building trades counciL 
The executive board comprises one member of each atiiliute<l local union. Suck 
members are selected by the local union to act us an executive board. When 
a craft— for Instance, the plumbers or plasterers or brickmen or carpenters or 
any particular craft — enters a complaint against any contractor, either general 
or subcontractor, such complaint is not acted upon, but is referred to the execu- 
tive board. The executive board directs its agent to summon such contractor 
to appear before tlmt board and show cause or give reasons why a declara- 
lion of unfairness should not be made against him. In other words, it act* 
as a board of inquiry as to the facts and circumstances, and then makes its 
findings to the regular meeting of the council. 

Mr. Thompson. Sort of a board of adjustment? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Exuctly. 

^ir. Thompson. Of complaints? 

Air. Jo}f\NNSEN. That is correct. 

I^lr. Thompson. Does such a board or has strip board ever assessed fine* 
against employers and. If so, in what ca.ses and uliat was the reason for it? 

.Mr. JoHANNSEN. Not lately. We formerly used the policy some years aga 
If a man got tied up and was unfair and done something that he should not 
have done, and ought to have known he should not have done, and that he 
(lid know ho should not have done, and the job was practically completed, we 
\tould exact a fine of ?200 or .$300 or $500 as the case might be against him, 
that he had to give to some charitable association. 

Mr. Thompson, How long since that form 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. That has been discontinued for the past f(mr years. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Since that time have such fines been collected, if you know? 

Mr. .JoHANNSEN. He was declared unfair until tlu charitable imstitution 
sho^^■ed us the receipt, or showed us he had paid the fine. 

Mr. Thompson. By unfair, you mean the union men were culled off the work? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. They refused to wmrk for him, 

IMr. Thompson. You made some statement of how you came to go to Stock- 
ton, or how the international union got Involved in it. Will you tell us how you 
came to go there, and wdiether or not you are now living there? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. The members and oHicers of the carpenters’ union in Stock- 
to!i petitioned the general officers, the United Brotherhood of Indianapolis, and 
requested specifically that I be sent to Stockton to help conduct their end of the 
fight. 

Mr. Thompson. And since that time you have been living there? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. Sure; I am up there. 

]Mr. Thompson. I might ask another question along that line. Something 
has been said here to-day about home protection and people of a town taking 
care of their Interests. State to the coinmi.ssIon, if you will, how you view 
the participation by the officers of the international union in the industry or 
union affairs in Stockton. 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. There Is no interference of any description whatsoever 
by either the State officers or officers of the international union In the con- 
duct of the affairs of the local union or a local building trades council until 
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tJiey iDuk# a request for some assistance eitl«.‘r finaiiciaUy or advisory or 
otlierwise. 

Mr. Thompson. And that request hud l^een made in tl\e Stockton case? 

Mr, Johann SEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you came as a result of tliat request? 

Mr. JoHANNBEN. I did. 

Mr. Thompson. How many jobs or estublishmeuts are being picketed in 
Stockton now, if you know? 

Mr. Johann SEN. All the building Jobs that are unfair, and the phming mills 
and the Stockton Ironi Works. 

Mr. Thompson. (Vnild .\on be more specific and tell us the job.s? lliat in- 
formation is desired. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. The Stockton Iron Works, the Totten-Brant Planing Mill, 
the lloherts A CMark Mill, Union Planing Mill, Lincoln Sclmol, .Jackson School, 
the job at Center and JMarket — I don’t know the name of the job. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you mind telling what was the purpose of the picket- 
ing that has occurred? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. To upiical to a sense of shame of the scabs, if they have any. 

Mr. Thompson. Who has general charge of the picketing? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I have. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the pickets paid ami by wJiom are they paid? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. They are not paid anything. They receive the same as all 
other men, $6 a week strike beuetits. from their international organization. 

Mr. Thompson. I believe you said something, Mr. Johannsen, aixiut ex- 
convicts or others being employed as gunmen, etc. Are there any ex-convicts 
in official positions in labor unions, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Johannsen. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompwin. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were telling the commission, Mr. .lohaunsen. 
of a practical boycott that bad iH'en started by the M.. M. and K.. against 
certain unions. Which shle was the tirst to initiate tiie boycott in Stockton in 
this conlroviM’sy? 

Mr. Johannsen. The M. ami M. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you explain iiow and when? 

Mr. Johannsen. They interfered uith the clerks' union; they prohibited 
them from doing business with the retail clothiers’ association. \Vithout their 
Interference there would have been an adjustment and no trouble at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just state, if you will, a little more specitically tlie 
attitude of the M., M. ami E. in that particular case. Just what they did and 
how they did it 

Mr. Johannsen. It is in their declaration, namely, that no usso<'iutlon, the 
employers of labor of any description, shall deal with any labor union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Pru)r to that, in tin* prescmt controversy organ- 
iased labor had not levieil any hoxcott on the employers? 

Mr. Johannsen, Not to my kuowlt'dge. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was that period Ixdore or after the Sperry flour 
boycott? 

Mr. Johannsen. You understand that when the agent for the clerics and the 
agent for the labor council was ad\i.se<J by the employers’ aswKiation that 
they could not deal witli them because they dealt with the storekeepers indi- 
vidually, they went to each individual to a.scertain as to whether or not the 
conditions were satisfactory, and so on and so on ; and all those merchants who 
agi'eed, of course, retained their union store card, and all those who did not 
agree they removed the union store card. Tliey did not take the union out; , 
they took the union store card (»ut. 

Coininissloner Weinstw’K. When did this circumsbiace huj[)jien that you speak 
of, where tlie storekeepers refused to deal with the union? 

Mr. Johannsen. I think that was along in the latter part of ilay. 

Commissioner Weinhixk::k. This iwesent year? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes. 

Cotnmlaaloner Weinstock. 1914? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes. The Sinwry boycott levied againxt lulsw; I lielieve 
It waa not levied until recently, until the declaration of the unfairness. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But there was some statment made here by Mr. 
Irish, 1 tjt^ink, this jnornUig, that tliere had been a boycott levied on tlie 
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Mr. Thompson. Was there any statement made to you or the building trade* 
council at the time^ or the committee of It, that the employers’ association 
considered the boycott an unfair thinf? 

Mr, JoHANNSEN. No, slr. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the organization of the building trades, have 
you a board before which the employees — I mean members of the union are 
summoned to appear to show cause why they should not be fined or penalized? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. They have. 

Mr. Thompson. For failing to carry on a boycott? 

Air. JoHANNSEN. For the individual members? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. No, sir. 

' I\Ir. Thompson. Well, do you have a board before which you subpoena or 
summon contractors? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To show cause why they could not be fined or penalized? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. Declared unfair. 

Mr. THO^^rpsoN. And now you might tell us in your own language what the 
method of that is and its purpose. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That is the executive board of the building trades counciL 
The executive board comprises one member of each atiiliute<l local union. Suck 
members are selected by the local union to act us an executive board. When 
a craft— for Instance, the plumbers or plasterers or brickmen or carpenters or 
any particular craft — enters a complaint against any contractor, either general 
or subcontractor, such complaint is not acted upon, but is referred to the execu- 
tive board. The executive board directs its agent to summon such contractor 
to appear before tlmt board and show cause or give reasons why a declara- 
lion of unfairness should not be made against him. In other words, it act* 
as a board of inquiry as to the facts and circumstances, and then makes its 
findings to the regular meeting of the council. 

Mr. Thompson. Sort of a board of adjustment? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Exuctly. 

^ir. Thompson. Of complaints? 

Air. Jo}f\NNSEN. That is correct. 

I^lr. Thompson. Does such a board or has strip board ever assessed fine* 
against employers and. If so, in what ca.ses and uliat was the reason for it? 

.Mr. JoHANNSEN. Not lately. We formerly used the policy some years aga 
If a man got tied up and was unfair and done something that he should not 
have done, and ought to have known he should not have done, and that he 
(lid know ho should not have done, and the job was practically completed, we 
\tould exact a fine of ?200 or .$300 or $500 as the case might be against him, 
that he had to give to some charitable association. 

Mr. Thompson, How long since that form 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. That has been discontinued for the past f(mr years. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Since that time have such fines been collected, if you know? 

Mr. .JoHANNSEN. He was declared unfair until tlu charitable imstitution 
sho^^■ed us the receipt, or showed us he had paid the fine. 

Mr. Thompson. By unfair, you mean the union men were culled off the work? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. They refused to wmrk for him, 

IMr. Thompson. You made some statement of how you came to go to Stock- 
ton, or how the international union got Involved in it. Will you tell us how you 
came to go there, and wdiether or not you are now living there? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. The members and oHicers of the carpenters’ union in Stock- 
to!i petitioned the general officers, the United Brotherhood of Indianapolis, and 
requested specifically that I be sent to Stockton to help conduct their end of the 
fight. 

Mr. Thompson. And since that time you have been living there? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. Sure; I am up there. 

]Mr. Thompson. I might ask another question along that line. Something 
has been said here to-day about home protection and people of a town taking 
care of their Interests. State to the coinmi.ssIon, if you will, how you view 
the participation by the officers of the international union in the industry or 
union affairs in Stockton. 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. There Is no interference of any description whatsoever 
by either the State officers or officers of the international union In the con- 
duct of the affairs of the local union or a local building trades council until 
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Comniissi(j^ier Weinstock. You gave the commission explanations, Mr. Jo- 
hannson, of tlie various cases that Mr. Irish had cited as to what he believed 
to be the underlying causes for the present trouble. Among them he cited what 
I presume has become known as the Totten case, where a certain amount of 
lumber had been delivered to a certain building without the union rubber 
stump placed thereon ; and, at the insistence of the union, despite the fact, as 
he slates, that the oversight was due to a union employee at the planing mill, 
the lumber had to be carted back to the mill and stamped and then recarted 
to the building. Your explanation for that was that that statement was not 
a true statement on the part of Mr. Irish. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. My statement was I don’t believe it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know anything of the case at all? 

Mr. JonANNSEN. Not of that particular case, but I know of our rules in 
general. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Then you could not give a counter state- 
ment to the commission of that particular case? 

Mr. JoKANNSEN. No ; not right now. I might perhaps to-morrow. Tie was 
very careful not to mention the name of the building, the location^ and so it 
is difficult to trace it 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were the contractors, the building contractors in 
Stockton, organized before this trouble arose? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That I couldn’t say. I do not know. I do not think they 
were as a building contractors’ as.sociation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Do you think it would luive made any 
difference in the situation to-day if the contractors had been organized, so 
that any grievances arising, such as Mr. Irish told about, could have been ad- 
justed right there and then? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That would depend, of course. If the contractors had been 
organized, and at the same time would have sufficient independence financially 
of the banks, the chances are they would have told the M. and M. to go to hell. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not speaking about tlie present situation. 

Suppose the contractors had been organized a year ago, or two years ago, or 
three years ago, so that these cases that then have been cited as causes of irri- 
tation could have been taken up right there and settled and adjudicated, had 
had a conference? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Yos ; there would be less, you mean — I think I see what you 
are driving at. If the power, the relative power compared? 

Commissioner Weinstock, Yes. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Of course that is true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, on account of the split in the situation at 
Stockton, at least so far us the building trades are concerned, is the fact only 
one side was organized? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Well, that is a matter of speculation. Of course I don’t 
know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You can express your opinion about it. You are 
familiar with tlie organizations and the conditions In other cities where there 
Is a mutual organization of both sides and you know how that works out? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. I mlglit give my opinion. If everything was efficient through 
the whole country-— things are varied, so that I could give a very varied opinion 
on those things, and I don’t care to give an opinion on those things. I do not 
know, It might have turned out different. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it customary whore both sides are organized in 
the building trades to have a grievance committee? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Ycs ; they generally have committees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, when an Issue arises, is it customary to 
submit that issue to your grievance committee, to representatives on both sides? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN, It all depends upon the nature of it. For instance, there 
are certain rules mandatory. For instance, there are certain conditions which 
the plumbers work under and the other trades agree to. Then the building 
trades’ only function is as an agent to enforce those rules for both sides. If 
the employer contends that the union Is arbitrary, or otherwise, the building 
trades does not allow it, that particular local union, to adjust Its difficulty, 
because It would be biased through its selfishness. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it true, Mr. Johannsen— the point I had In 
mind was this : I happen to know in the Metal Trades’ Association they have what 
I think is c^ed a grievance committee, where when either side has a grievance 
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it is subniitteil to this grievance committee, and they investlprate jind deter- 
mine it. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I SCO what you are drlvinj? at. There is, of course, an 
equality of power tliere. There is not that in the buildinii? trades. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There is not? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Rut isn’t tliere an equality of power where both 
sides are organized? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. If you have a stick of dynamite in your hand, and I have 
a stick of dynamite in my hand, it would be foolish for us to throw at each 
other, because we have both got the .same kind of power and we both want to 
live. Is that what you are driving at? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ye.s. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Certainly, I agree with that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, what I want to find out is this, 
whether. If th6 building trades in Stockton had been organized, strongly or- 
ganized, so they could have dealt collectively with the union in place of the 
union dealing with each employer separately, wdiether it might not have brought 
about a better condition and obviated the present situation? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That is quite possible; yes. 

(V)mmissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you want to ask any questions, Air. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. You made a statement this morning that the 
declaratimis for the open shop carried with It that there was to be no dis- 
crimination of any kind between the union and nonunion employees; In other 
Mords, to be the right of an employee to judge for himself whether he should 
belong to the union or not. Do you know of any discriminations that have 
taken iilace in Stockton in the way of employers calling employees into their 
ofliC(>s and asking them to surrender their cards of membership In their unions, 
or foremen or superintendents of any firms taking like action? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. That happened. That is the way they did with the clerks. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any particular cases in mind of any firm 
calling in its employees? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I havo not, but I could get them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AATll you furnish the commission 

Air. JoH \NNSEN. I will try to. 

(Aunmissionor O'Connell.* AVith specific information? 

Air. .Toiiannsen. I will try to get it for you this afternoon; y 0 .s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman AV'Alsh. Air. Commons woukl like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. A^ou spoke about certain things that you would not 
arbitrate; that is, certain things such as eliminating the union out of existence 
and that there arc certain rules that are mandatory — that are not arbitrable* 
What are they? 

Air. JOHANNSEN. There are no rules mandatory that I know of. AVhat I 
meant by that Is If the employers should decide my union lias got to be strangled 
I would rather fight than get .strangled. 

Commissioner Commons. But they would not do that, as an abstract proposi- 
tion. They would do that by dealing with each situation as it arises. AVhat is 
this situation that could arise that you consider essential? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. I do not know. AVe feel In the absence of power all of our 
declarations for justice Is so much wind. 

Commissioner Commons. AVould yon arbitrate the question of discrimination’ 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. AAliat do you moan? 

Commissioner Commons. As to whether a man Is rightfully discharged or not 
or whether it is on account of ’ 

Air. JoHANNSEN. No ; we never question as to — unless we have positive proof 
that he is discriminated again.st because of the fact of bis union amiiation and 
we could prove that, and that is a difficult thing to prove— whether or not the 
f^mployee has a right, if he desires ; it Is up to him. 

Commissioner Commons. In other words, the charge Is made here that the 
unions in Stockton refused to allow an employer 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. That is, an employer; the laboring man hasn’t made that 
eondltion ; that Is the unfortunate part of it. So far It has come to our atten- 
tion 

Commissioner CoiiaioNs. AVhat I want to know is whether you would submit 
a case like that to a joint committee? • 
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Mr. JoHANNSEN. Why/ Certainly. 

Commlsfilonor Commons. Have the unions of Stockton offered to do so? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Tluit Is oui* open declaration, certainly. 

Commissioner Commons. Then what are the questions that you refuse to ar- 
bitrate? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. The question ns to whether our union .shall live or not. The 
Issue in Stockton Is either the M. and M. dll's or we die. 

Commissioner Commons. The i.ssue, as I umlerstood it to be stated a wdille 
ago, was in regard to this ultimatum in the last year; if you will notice it. tiiey 
insisted that the agreements shouhl be clo.sed-shop agreements. Is that true 
of all the agreements that ha\e been projHKsed by the unions — that they sliouUl 
only be union men who were employed? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Why, certainly. I can’t speak for all the unions, but so far 
as the building trades are concerned we refuse to work with nonunion men. But 
he can hire all tlie nonunion men he w'unts; but if he wants our services he will 
have to employ union men. 

Commissioner Commons. Consequently he is acting on the same principle when 
he refuses to employ union men? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That Is up to him. We have no objection, if he wants to 
fight it out on those issues. 

Commissioner Commons. He can generally fight on the other? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. We haven’t any objection to the INI., M. and E. ; w'e are not 
worried about them. They can organize all they want 

Commissioner Commons, t’an yon s]>eak for the union people; you wouldn’t 
consider that that ev(‘r could be sidtled l)y a l)onrd of arbitration? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, ns to whethm* or not the union slmll operate on what 
they call the closed shop — wdiat we call tlie union shop. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose they didn't mention that question at all 
about having a provision in the agreement that tliere should be no discrimination 
against union men, which would be an arbitrable question ; wa)nl4l the union 
stand for that? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, I w’ould prefer that that should l)e i»ut up to them 
first ; I don’t know'. 

Commissioner Commons, Would you, as representing the union, say that they 
should not awept that? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I don’t quite understand what you mean at all. I am con- 
fused. 1 can’t get w hat yon are driving at. 

Commissioner Commons. Commissioner T.ennon asked a question a moment 
ago on tlnit point. He stated tliat tliere are certain agreements which do m>t 
mention the question of the open and elostvl shop, but they had in them a pro- 
vision there sliould be no discrimination against the union. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, that means tlie same thing, you know; in the end it 
means the same thing. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that an arbitrable question? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Tliey have no agreements at all — the building trades; the 
building contractors don’t make any agreements at all. 

Commissioner Commons. Is tliat a question tlial could be submltteil to a third 
party for decision in cn.se tliere was an allegeil lUscrlmlnation? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I don’t know'. 

Commissioner Commons, The proposition I am getting at is tills : If yon stand 
for the closed shop, then the employers stand for the closed shop, too? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I aiu perfectly w'illing they shall stand for the open shop. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliere is no middle ground? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I aiii perfeetly agreeable to tliat, too. That is up to them. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliat is the situation that the unions have brought 
on at Stockton through a period of several years, and the employers now' are 
simply taking the stand the same as you have been taking for a nuinher of 
years; is that not the situation? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That Is correct in some cases. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did I understand there are no signe<l contracts at 
all between the building trades, the building traiie^s employers, and the building 
trades workmen? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN, None; never have been. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Covering hours. wage.s, union, and nonunion? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. There Is an understanding, of course; for instance, what 
the wages i^hall be for plumbers. There Is an understanding between the 
plumbers and tile trades, they understand what it is before 
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Cominlssioner O’Connell. But no ag:reeinents in Writing? 

Mr. Johan NSEN. No agreements at all. If, for Instance, any department Imd 
a que.stlon of wages, that organization comes to the hullding trades for their 
proposition, and if it is covered by the building trades it is brouglit up to the 
attention of the employers and reasoned out with them, and If that is agreed 
upon that Is all there is to it, just verbally. No agreement at all except that 
kind of an agreement — a verbal agreement: an understanding. 

Commissioner Commons. There i.s an understanding? 

Mr, Johan N 8EN. An understanding. 

Commissioner Comt^ions. And that is always understood? 

Mr. JoHANNREN. Certainly. 

Commissioner Commons. So that whether or not it is put down in writing, 
from your standpoint that does not make any difference? 

l\Tr. JoHANNSEN. Oh, no. 

Commissioner CoMsroNs. And if that is noi understood, you make it under- 
stood ? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Yes, certainly. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. That is the fact? 

Mr. Johan NSEN. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Rut there is not any signed contract to that effect? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. No. 

Commissiotier O’Connell. No document of any kind signed? 

]\Tr. .Tohannsen. No, none whabwer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Simply a question of whether he wants all union 
men or all nonunion men? 

IMr. JOHANNSEN. YcS. 

Commissioner O’0{)nnell. And he decides it for himself? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. llo (Urides that for himself, exactly: that is his choice. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just a qimstieen, Mr. Johannsen. Take, fer instance, 
the bnileling trades: take ye>ur own trade. If there i.s any scarcity of men in 
the town doing carpenter work, can tlie emple)yer hire neenuniejn carpenters? 

l\Ir. .Tohannsen. Certainly. 

Commissioner Lennon. To hedp out? 

Mr. Johannsen. If we can neet furnish tiie men. certainly. 

(^unmissieener T.knnon. Ne)w, I want you to make clear; perhaps you did, but 
I want you to make clear as to the right of the employer to discharge meji for 
poor work, for drunkenness, or incompetency, or inefficiency, or for no reason, 
for that matter. 

Idr. .Tohannsen. I think that perhaps the best evidence of that is I have never 
known of a case in my experience in the movement in this State where any 
union has ever demanded reinstatement of a man who had been discharged. 

Commissioner Lennon, rnless ]h' had s(‘rv(Ml upon a committee and It was 
almost clear that his dlsciiarge 

Cliairman Wajj^ii. He .says lie don’t know. 

]\Ir. Johannsen. T haven’t any knowledge of that. 

Commissioner T.ennon. You lm\en't that knowledge, then? 

IMr. .Tohannsen. Most of tliat cliarge l)y tlie employers is all bunk. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tiiat is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Commons. I w’onld like to ask a few questions. 

Ciialrinan Walsh. That is all, tliank you; unless you have some statements 
you desire to make. 

Mr. Johannsen. No, I have not anything more. 

Chairman Walsh. We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. Mr, Joiiannseii, 
please return at that tima Prof. Commons would like to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m, on Tuesday, August 25, 1914, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day. ) 

AJTEB BECESS — 2 P. M, 

Met pursuant to a<ijournment. Present as before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the abseiK'e of Chairman Walsh, he has asked 
me to preside until Ids return. Call your next witness, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr, Johannsen had not finished, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Johannsen, will you please take the stand? 
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TESTIMONY OF MB. ANTON JOHANNSEN—Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. You were not quite through with your questioning, Mr. 
Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. I had a question, ]Mr. Chairman. The statement 
was made here this morning, I think it was about the electrical workers, in 
which certain members of the union were brought in by the employer from 
San Francisco, and they were not allowed to work. What are the rules be- 
tween unions, we may say, of the same trade in different cities in this State? 
Can a union man come from San Francisco to Stockton and get employment, 
if he carries a card, without having previously joined the Stockton union or 
gotten a permit or sometlilng? 

Mr. Johan NSEN. He can, providing lhat there are no union men in Stock- 
ton out of employment. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, if you will notice what was stated this morn- 
ing — it was charged that tliere were only two union men that were out of em- 
ployment, and they were men tliat luul been discliarged by this employer, and 
were not satisfactory, for reasons, which, if true, were good. Now, what 
would be the situation in such a case? Would the union there insist tliat 
those two men should be employed in preference to an outsider? 

Mr. Johan NSEN. That would depend, of course, upon the nature of the con- 
tention of the employer for discharging those men. I say unless the union is 
in a position to prove that those men are discharged and discriminated against 
because of their activity in the union as such, then the union would not permit 
their discharge. 

Commissioner Commons. In such a case as was stated this morning, assum- 
ing that that was the grounds of discharge, and that tliey were ascertained? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Of course, that statement comes from such an unreliable 
source. If you get that statement from the contractor who really employed 
those men who did the discharging, who really had the complaiiit, it might 
then be investigate^!. I could then ascertain the nature of the thing, whether 
the union was justified in tliat or not. But it comes from such an unresponsi- 
ble source, the chamber of commerce 

Commissioner Commons. Let it go. If he comes from San Francisco to 
Stockton, can he go to work on the day he arrives? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. He can. 

Commissioner Commons. Could he go right on the job? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. There isn’t anything reipiired of him except to show that 
he is in good standing In some union in the jurisdiction of his international 
union, whether he comes from ’Frisco or any other place. 

Commissioner Commons. That is true of any man that comes from any part 
of the country? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That is the rule ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there any local rule that interferes with that 
at all? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. There is no local rules except tl\at we give the local men 
preference over outside men. 

Commissioner Commons. They Iiave tlie decision on that point, the local, 
have they ? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. They do until it is calle<l to the attention of the building 
trades; that is to say, if an electrical contractor desires to employ a given 
number of men who come from a different locality than Stockton, or any other 
city, and the electrical workers’ union refuses to allow those men to work, or 
succeeds in having them stop work, then that contractor can get redress by 
making application to the building trades, and the building trades lets those 
men work pending investigation. Those men remain to work, providing that 
it is shown that the employer could not get competent help. In other words, 
there is no excuse except that of being unable to supply the competent help! 
If a given union can not guarantee competent help; the employer is at liberty 
to hire men wherever he can get them. 

Commissioner Commons. The building trades is final, then— this executive 
committee you described, I think it was? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Of the building trades l.s final? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Yes, sir. 

Commissiq^er Commons. No appeal to the union of the craft involved? 

Mr. JoHANNSEi^'. There is an appeal, but not. to the^ local union. 
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Commissioner Commons. To the international? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN, There is an appeal to the international, but in the meantime 
the contention of the employer is agreed to at that time. That is, they are 
allowed to work pending the appeal. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there an appeal of the building trades council 
to the international? 

Mr. .Johan NSEN. To the building trades council, and from that to the federa- 
tion of labor. 

Commissioner Commons. And in the meantime the men are allowed to work? 

Mr. Johannsen. The men are allowed to work and the job is completed. 
That is very seldom resorted to. 

Commissioner Commons. In the meantime the man has the men and continues 
the work? 

Mr. Johannsen. I don’t know of any case, and there was no contention made 
this morning that the building trades as such ever had their attention called 
to a situation of that kind. If they did, they would have adjusted it just like I 
described. 

Commissioner Commons. I don’t know whether you were informed about 
the Sperry boycott. Has that boycott been extended beyond the limits of 
Stockton? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Sure; throughout the State. 

Commissioner Commons, Do you know what date that was? 

Mr. Johannsen. I could not state what date, but it is recently, at any rate. 

Commissioner Commons. Since July 8? 

Mr. Johannsen. Since July 8; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What authority extends the boycott beyond the 
limits of a place like that? State federation? 

IMr. Johannsen. The State federation of the State building trades. The 
State federation. 

Commissioner Commons. How often does that meet, or can it be done by the 
executive council? 

INIr. .Tohannsen. It can be done by the executive council by referendum vote 
l)y mall. 

Commissioner Commons. Is the action of the State federation binding on the 
building trades? 

Mr. Johannsen. In cases of that kind; yes, sir. It is not exactly binding, 
hut there is a moral understanding It will be complied with. 

Commissioner Commons. Are the building trades members of the State fed- 
eration? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Can the building trades also independently declare 
a boycott for the State? 

Mr. Johannsen. They can’t declare it independently. If they do, the State 
Mleration is under no obligation to support them. In other words, the building 
trades, if they want a State boycott, must make request to the State federation. 

Commissioner Commons. There is a State federation of the building trades? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes, sir; State building trade.s. 

(.’ominissioner Commons. Which includes all building trades councils? 

Mr. Johannsen. All building trades councils and all building trades unions. 

Commissioner Commons. How is that State bulhling trades constituted? 

Mr. Johannsen. Each county has what they call a county building trades 
council. That council is comprised of all the crafts which are engaged in the 
building industry — bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, ateamfltters, hod carriers, 
plasterers, and so on. It includes, in other words, all mechanics and laborers 
engaged In the building industry; they have their respective unions, and they 
form a council, and each local union has representation, according to mem- 
bership, in that council, and that council acts as agent to enforce the rules of 
each local union. 

Commissioner Commons. Then there Is representation in the State federa- 
tion — 

Mr. Johannsen. Each local council, you understand, In the different counties 
has representation in the State building trades. They have a conference once 
a year and each local union In each city or county is entitle^l to one delegate, 
and that convention assembles once a year, and that convention deals with 
matters that may come up from time to time, and during the Interval of the 
convention the executive council transacts the business. 
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Commissioner Commoic's. Now, this ex<?cutive council of the State building 
trades would l>e able to pass upon, has authority to pass uik)u 

Mr. JoHANNSEN ( interposlug ) . Certainly. 

Commissioner Commons. A boycott or a strike on an unfair employer? 

Mr. JoiJANNSKN. Not upon a strike. 

Commissioner Commons. Yes; that is wl\al 1 was trying to get, 

Mr. JoHAiNNSEN. Not upon a strike. 

Commissioner Commons. "What is its authority? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. There is no authority vested In the State building trades* 
officers to cull a strike in any given locality. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, then, they can not call a strike, hut what can 
it do — can it do anything toward the settlement of a strike? 

Mr. .Toifannsen. It can prevent a strike, and it can adjust a strike after it 
is started. 

Commis.sioner CoMMOiXS. Has it any power to order them to return to work? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Certainly, It has the power to order them to return to 
work, providing, upon Inve.stlgatlon, they find that the rules, the ordinary rules, 
have not been complied with — the laws have not bemi complied with. 

Commissioner Commons. In that way it has jurisdiction over any local? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. For instance, T will give you an illustration. 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Aboiit four years ago the lumber linndlers’ union in Oak- 
land called a strike in one of tlie lumberyards tlierc — called their men all off 
because there was a nonunion man w'orking there. That would mean, of 
course, to Involve all the planing mills, and the planing mills, naturally, of 
course, would involve all the building trades. In other w’ords, all the trades 
would become Involved by reason of the strike. And the building trades have a 
working arrangement that if an individual or an individunl union has the 
means of involving all the other trades Into a strike, then that union should 
agree to consult, to advise with, and to accept the judgment of those unions 
so affected. In other words, no strike can l)e called unless it is called by 
the consent of all of the trades. Tins union called a strike. I wmis over in 
Oakland at that time. I went to the business age!\t of ti\e union ai»d de- 
manded — 

Commissioner Commons. Is that union a member of tlie building trades? 

Mr, JoHANNSEN. A member of the building trades. 

Commissioner Commons. It Is the lumber handlers y(*u say? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. The lumber handlers. 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I demanded that he immediately order his men hack to 
work pending an Investigation by the oHicers of the building trades. 

-Commissioner Commons. And yon represented the State? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I represented the State building trades at that time. 

Commissioner Commons. I see. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Aiul the men w’^ere ordere<l back to wa>rk. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, then, the local strik<* hec*omes the property 
of the State building trades? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Oh, no; you don’t seem to catch it. 

Commissioner Commons. No; I don’t. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. There are certain laws, rules, and regulations w’hich govern 
the local building trades <‘oiinciI, and whenever they a<*t independently of the 
State building trades and conform with those rules — those regular regula- 
tions — why, then, the State building trades does not interfere. But if they do 
anything contrary to the ordinary rules and regulations; for instance, supposing 
tliat a local union would ask for an lncrea.se in w ages from their employers, and 
supposing they did not give the 90 days’ notice, w'hich is required by law, 
ami supposing the local building trades was Influenced extraordinarily by that 
local union to consent to It, tl»en tlie matter becomes the function of the 
State building trade.s to tell that local council, “You are in the wToog here, 
you have violated the law'. The men have got to go back to work pending 
such a notice.” Like they did in Bakersfield. There had been a lockout in 
Bakersfield, and I was ordered to Bakersfield to enforce the law. To enforce 
the law meant that the men had to go back to work and to give the regular 
90 days’ notice. That, In tliat case, was the plumbers. 

Commissioner Commons. In this Stockton case, are you in that case repre- 
seniing the State building trades? 

Mr. JoHi^NsEN. I am representing the carpenters. 
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Commissioner Commons. What authority hav^ you*got over the other nnlons? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I havo got none excej^t wliat authority was granted me by 
the Stockton unions. 

Commissioner Commons. Oh. the St)c)cteton Building Trades Council iovibed 
you ? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Well, the Stockton unions— why all of them liave .s£derf*t*Hl 
me to liave charge of all tlie picketing. That Is all the authority I have got. 

Commissioner Commons. You are the agent for them? 

Mr. .Johannsen. Yes. 

Ccimmlssioner Commons. Now, in the ease of boywtts, tliat is the point I 
was asking you about, about the practice there of the St^ite building trjwles 
council in declaring a firm unfair. Tluit mejins <leclaring a boycott on its 
products, as I imiierstand it? 

Mr. .Johannsen. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Does it go through the same 

Mr. .Johannsen. It goes through tiie same channel. First, it comes from a 
lo(*al union that is affected, and tliey bring It to what we call the building 
trades, or the labor council, and it Is indorsed tlicre. Then it wines to the 
State office, and in some aises goes to the A. F. of L. for their coof>eratlon. 

Commissioner (V)Mmons. ITow can the l)<>.\cott extend lieyond the State of 
Califoniia? How can it he made — wliat is the system of attack tiiere? 

Mr. .foHANNSEN. Well, if you are running a husim'ss, if you are running a 
business, for instance, that sells its piMKlwt all over the country, why, of 
conr.se, we would fight you all ox'er the country if w^e could, that is ail! 

Commissioner C>ommonh. I mean how would you bring it about, according to 
your laws; liow woufil you autliorize a i>oycott, say, all over the I^acific const? 

Mr. .roH VNNSEN. Well, you can’t authorize' a hoy(*ott all over the Ihiclfic coast. 
AVe can’t authorize no lioycott all over the Pacific coast. 

Commissioner Commons. There is no federation that takes in the Pacific 
const? 

Mr. .Johannsen. AVhy, of course not. 

(\)mmissioner (Commons. AVeli, how about over the country, then? 

Mr, Johannsen. If we do that we make application to tbe A. F. of L. 

Commissioner Commons. So that your jurisdiction is tmw far? 

Mr. Johannsen. The State of California. 

Commissioner Commo.xm. TIk'H' has Ihm'ti no attempt to feilerate tive unions 
of the Pacific coast into a seT)arate central council? 

Mr, .Johannsen, Oh. no; that has not l)een netvssary yet. 

Commissioner Commons. In this central iabiir council In Stockton, are the 
common laborers organizfvl also? 

Mr, .Johannsen. The labor council? 

Commissi oner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. .ioHANNSEN. Neither tlie labor council nor the building trades and call- 
ings (‘xcept the building trades; everything else, for instance, machinists, IxfiliM- 
m.'ikers — there are several mechanical trades In this, the printers, everything 
except those who ar<' engage<l in the building industry. 

Commissioner Commons. I am trying to get at the extent to which cocinmri 
labor and unskilled labor are organizeil and recognized as organizations in 
Stockton. 

Mr. Johannsen. Weil, there is a building laborers' union, which is confini^l 
to the building line. They generalJy have l»eHer conditions than other labor, 
ordinary labor, does ; that is, less hours and better wages, as a rule. There are 
In the building trades (*ounclI wliat is known as a biiUding helpers’ union, with 
headquarters like In Stockton, that includes hod carriers, in the building trades, 
and common labor. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that a closed-simp union? 

Mr. .Johannsen. (fiosed-shop union; certainly. 

Commissioner Commons. Same as the other.s? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes. 

Oommlgsioner CIommons. What is their scale? 

Mr. Johannsen. Their scale is four and four aod a 

Commissioner Commons. That is all labortTS? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Hod curriers? 

Mr. Johannsen. Hod carriers. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the scale for eommoD ial^? 
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Mr. JoHANNSEN. Two and a half for eight hours. 

Commissioner Commoms. Unorganized? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No ; organized; they are not unorganized. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, take unorganized labor in Stockton, what 
would be the pay of unorganized common labor? 

^Tr. .Tohannhkn. Two fifty for eight hours. 

Commissioner Commons. You mean to say that all common labor in Stockton 
Is organized? 

Mr. JoiTANNSEN. Certainly. 

Commissioner Commons. There is no nonunion common labor in the town? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Oh, there may be .some here and there, but not to speak of. 

Chairman Weinstock. Only in the building trades. 

Commissioner Commons. I am speaking outside of the building trades, such 
as in the factories and in shops. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Oh, there are some there; yes. There are some sweepers 
and such stuff as that. 

Commissioner Commons. Yard laborers, loa<lers, and things of that kind? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. They are all organized. 

Omunissloner Commons. They would be r(‘presented in the labor council, 
wouldn’t they"? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Not In the lumber yaials. Th(>y are all In the building 
trades. 

Commissioner Commons. Ob, I see. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Bocause the lumber Is supplied to the building. 

Commissioner Cojumons. Take those machinery trades, then. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Tlie machinery trades? There are not many there, except 
in the metal trades. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know whether they are organizasl? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN, No ) there is not enough there for tliem to form an organi- 
zation. 

Commissioner Commons. How about city labor? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN, I doii’t know anything about the city labor. 

Commissioner Commons. If common lal)or comes into Stockton from any 
other place, what is his method of getting work? 

Mr, JoHANNSEN. He is up against it no matter where he goes or where he 
comes from — common labor. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, up against what? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Because people don’t recognize anything except power; they 
tlon’t recognize justice and right. He hasn’t got much power if ho hasn’t got 
a trade and hasn’t got inliuence and hasn’t got money and fri(‘nds. Thai de- 
pends upon who he Is, where he is going to, where he comes from. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose he wants to get work in tlie building trades, 
common labor in the building trades, what would he have to do there? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. The requirements made of him? 

Commissioner Commons. Ye.s. 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. He has to join tlie union. 

Commissioner Commons. What wouhl bo the initiation? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Ten dollars. 

Commissioner Commons. And dues? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Seveiity-flve cents, and a dollar a month, depending upon 
what he does. If he goes to work and is classed at a day, he pays 75 cents; 
it $4 a day, a dollar; and if he earns more than $4, he pays a, dollar and a 
quarter. 

Commissioner Commons. What classes of labor get those different scales; 
what class gets $3? . 

Mr. JoHANNSEPf. The commonest labor — wheeling brick and just ordinary 
work. 

Commissioner CoMiroN.s. And $4? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN, The men that prepare mortar for tlie brickmen and hod 
carriers; the men that prepare mortar for plasterers, four dollars and a half. 

Commissioner Commons. And helpers in the latter two oases, are they? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN, There are not any helpers. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose he wants to get to work outside of the 
building trades, in the planing mill — what should he have? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. There is not anything required of him. 

Commissioner /Commons. Does he have to join any union? 
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Mr. JoHANNSEN. No ; there is no organization. 

Commissioner Commons. Common laborers? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. NO. 

Commissioner Commons. In the planing mills? The planing mills, then, in- 
cludes what kind of labor? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, that is, I don’t know what yon would call it. We do 
not take In anybody except mechanics in planing mills and apprentices. 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion of the planing-mill force is eli- 
gible to your organization? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, perhaps, 7 or 8 or 10 per cent. 

Commissioner Commons. Then there would be from 90 to 93 per cent that 
are not eligible? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. No ; that are eligible to join the union, I mean. What I 
meant to say was 10 and not over 12 per cent of the employees iri and around 
the mills are what you would call common labor and not eligible t() Join the 
union. 

Commissioner Commons. All the rest are classed as mechanics and eligible? 

Mr. JoH\NNSEN. Yes; they are. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Wetn.stock. What is tla* initiation fee, I\Ir. Joharmsen, for 
the carpenters’ union? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. In Stockton? 

Acting Chairman WFfNSTOcK. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Twenty dollars — no; .$.30. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Do they have on(> uniform f(*e throughout the 
.State, or does each local establish 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Each local establi'^hi's its own scale, its own Initiation fee — 
each locality, 

.Acting Chairman Wetnstock. 3^'hat initiati<m fee is then* in San Francisco? 

IMr. JOHANNSEN. Thirty dollars. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The same rate? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Y'es. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are you familiar with (he initiation fee in the 
other crafts, like the bricklayers, the plumbers, and the plasterers? 

Mr. JoH\NNSEN. I couldn’t say exactly, i)ut it is about the same as In 
’Frisco. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Could you furnish tids cormnlsslon with a list? 

IMr. .loHANNSEN. Suro ; I could do that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Of the iiiitiatieii fiu's in the ^al■Jous building- 
crafts trades? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Oh, yes; I could do that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you do that? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. I wdll do that; yes. 

Acting Chairman W^einstock. What are the monthly dues in the carpenters’ 
union? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. They are paying a dollar np there. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And the maximum Is how much? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. There is not a maximum ; tfioy can pay as high as they 
decide amongst themselves. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Hoav are these initiation foes payable, payable 
in one lump sum? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No. They are payable in four weekly 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Four Aveekly installments? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Four w’eekly installments. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What happens if a worker is unable to meet 
an installment, if he has personal claims from other sources, is- there any grace 
allowed him? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, that depends on a good many things. Suppose 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, In case of sickness in the family, or If he meets 
with misfortune. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. We don’t Judge a man’s misfortune, a man’s sickness, a 
man’s “ up against it ” with other men. For instance, we have got 200 men In 
tile unfon, and one man comes along and says he Is up against it. We might 
have 100 men In that union up against it also, and we act accordingly. That 
depends upon the circumstances. But those things, If they , are facts. If tt Is 
true that that man is up against It, he generally gets considerable allowance 
made. ^ 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tiiat i«, the rule i*; iwt inuieLad? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No ; it is not. 

Acting;: Chairman Weinstock. is not absolutely enforced? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN^ N0> 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. It Is elastic? 

Mr. Johan NSEN. Yes; it Is elastic. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you hear tlte stutemeut made this moi-niiig hy 
Mr. Irish to the effect that a niiml>er of men beat up an employer at Stockton? 
A hundred men or hundred and twenty -hve, 1 think he said. I don’t know If 
he went any furtiier into I't. 

Mr, Johann HEN. Well, of course 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat was that incideiit he referre<l to? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, of cour.se, men have ditTerent interpretations of the 
trutlL 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat was tliat incident? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. There was a little fight down at Totten & Brant’s mill. It 
was all hearsay as far as I know. There was about 20 men engageil in it ; 
I think they were about equally divided. Mr. Totteu raised a chair and 
hit one of our pickets over the head with a chair, and they got into a fight, 
the whole bunch of them. It didn’t amount to anything. It was wlmt you 
c*ou)d see anywhere. , 

Commissioner Co^rMONS. It was here he had his .law broken. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Wlio had? 

Commissioner Commons. The employer. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No, sir ; lie didn’t, lb* had a little black e.\c. Kind of 
humiliated him, was all. 

Commissioner Commons. Was this fight with the jiickets? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Were tliese jiickels under your direction? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. In doing that they wasn't, rnfoi-tuuately, I hapi>ene<i to la* 
in the city. 

Commissioner Commons. Wt're they acting under yoiu* ilirection wiien tkey 
did that? 

Mr. .toHANNSEN, They were not acting under my direction wiien they did 
that. I wouldn’t direct men to do that in daylight 

Commis-sloner Commons. You mean to say you do direct men to do it in the 
nighttime? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No, slr ; I don’t mean that at all. But if J was going (o 
direct tliera to do that, I w^ould certainly direct It under cover of darkness, if 
I w’as going to direct it. I would do like the business men do, and try and evade 
the law, if I could, if I thought It w'as necessary. 

Commissioner Commons. This happened in the daytime? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. It happened in broad daylight; policemen there and every- 
thing else. 

Commissioner Commons. Have any since happened in the nighttime? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No, slr ; nothing liappened in tlie nighttime. 

Commissioner Commons. Your idea is tbiit it is jiracticable and nece.^sary to 
meet force with force; if tiie employer is organized, you sJiould organize in the 
same way? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN, Well, men do those things wlietlier we like it or not, in 
the fight. 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat is your discipline of pickets if they decline 
to— If they disobey? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. The discipline, if a man doe.s anything contrary to the In- 
structions, he has no guaranty of organized protection. On the contray. he is 
informed the organization will not protect him. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you disciplined any pickets? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No, sir ; there has been no occasion for it. Just those few 
little outbursts Is all. There has been no occasion for it, so far. 

Commissioner Commons. No claim has been made to you by tinyboily? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Tlieso things were perfectly human outbursts. Human in- 
dignation, W'hlch you can’t help in men who are imdlsclpUned. The avei'age 
workingman has not been accustomed to discipline, except the discipline of tlie 
boss who made him do what he pleases. It Is not so easy to discipline tt^em In 
our direction. It takes a little time. 

Acting Clmlnnan Weinstock. Cal! your next. 

Mr. THdiiPsqN. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 
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1ji reijard to tlie boycott, aoiae ^tuteuiiiuts lime been'niftde toe witJi refei’eace 
to the enforcement of it by means of flues. Were aJiy fines threatened <w levied 
bj thfe- local union aeainst its members to enforce the boycott order? 

Mr. JoiiAN.\*sEN. Not tlmt I huow of. 

Mr. THowrsoiK. Would you be to to know If there were such? 

Mr. JoHArs-KSEN. I tlimk I would. Thei-e mi^it have ton before I came here, 
yiat I don’t know anything about. 

Mr. Thomp^^on. That is all, Mr. ChairiiifUL 

Acting Chairman Weinstik k. That is all, !Ntr. .Jolumiioeu. Tlnink you very 
much. Will you call your next witness? 

^Ir. Thompson. Mr. Bird. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. C. Q. BIRD. 

Mr. Thompson. Will y^ni ph^.se give us yolir name? 

Mr. Biro. C. G. Bird. 

Air. Thompson. And your Imsiness address? 

Mr. Bum. Stockton. 

Mr. Thompson. And yoiu* business? 

Sir. Bum. Lumber. 

Mr. Thompson. What cmujiany are you comie<*ted with? 

Mr. Bird. Simpson-Gray luiniber Go., at St(K-kton, 

Mr. Thompson. How' long have y<Hi been eonnecteii with it and wdiere does 
it do business? 

iTr. Bian. At Stockton, 124 U’est ^^’eber A\enue. 1 lia\(‘ iKSf'ii <'ojiiwcted with 
the corniiany about two y(‘ars. 

l\[r. TiioMPSoN. Ho\v long have jou been located in Stockton? 

I\fr. Bum. About tbe same length of time. 

Jlr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the Indu-strial situation tliere? 

I\Jr. Bikj). Somew'liat. 

Mr. Thomi»son. With wiiat ha.s been tt'stiiied to to-day here i>.v t]»e witnesses 
dft 1)0 th sides. You Imve heard wliat has iK‘en ti'KtifliHl t-o? 

]Mr. Bum. I have, „ 

l\ir. Thompson, Wliat have you got to say to the conmnission with refereiM’e 
to tiiose matters? 

Jifr. Bum. Well, hi tlie first place, I would like to know' if I fully uiklerstand 
why I ani here. It w’us given to me by tlie gentleimin who suhiKi^inied me — I 
was told I was desired to aiiiKnir before a lamnl of men appointed by Bre-sident 
Wilson to investigate into the eauw of labor disturliaiu^s throughout the coaue 
try, to tlie end that tlitw might legislate in order to prevent ttiese troubles. 
Me stated ttmt Giis boiu-d eiuislsted of nine members, representing three from 
tlie laboring classes, three suiijiosed to i-eiireseiit the employerii, and three from 
the general public, and that this investigation was going to take in simply the 
causes and events that hvl up to this trouble in Stockton. Is that correct? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I don’t know, of course, w hat was told you. 

Mr. Biko. Is that what I am supposed to ti'siify to? 

Mr. Thompson. I would pi’efei’ tliat tlie chairman should answer your ques- 
tion in regard to that matter. 

Acting Chalnnan Weinstock. You are substantially oorr('cL 

Mr. Bmn. Well, In tiie first place, I would like to state that I don’t care to 
enter into any -debate wfitii any membeir of the board on any guestiim that may 
come up here* at all, and I also am not going to enter into a detailed denial of 
the statements made by the preceding w itness — statements w hich in regjard to 
the conditions and events at Btoickton, most of th<?ni are absolutely false; he 
knows them to be false, the business men of Stockton know thena to Ixj false, 
and any thinking mun who has gone into tlie eonditious there at all know'S 
those statements to be false. And I iiesitated after hearing his statement, aliout 
owning on the stand here at all or giving any testimony unless I w'as a-wured 
that the board would take into due consideratioB the charac'ter of the witnesses 
hent>, their past records, and in some Instances tlieir national reputations. 

Mr. Irish im« gone very carefully ov'W the conditions in Stockton, I know of 
nothing that he suiid tlvat I could not indorse. I think he has gone over tliem 
T«ry carefully, ladeed, and very fully, and .probably the only thing I con do is 
to give yoM my personal view's, w'lmt I have seen personally, as to tlve conditions 
there that led up to my taking any part in this matter. To do so I inay have 
to go hack «oo»ewhat prior to tlie tiine tJiat I went to Stockton. 
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Prior to 1908, April 11, and some time thereafter, I was secretary-treasurer 
of the Pacitic Coast Lumber ^ Mill Co., of Oakland. Prior to April 0^ we 
were running what is known as a closed shop, and I think I know pretty Avell 
what closed-shop conditions are ; their restrictions of output, their unreasonable 
demands, their refusal of allowing men who do not belong to their union to earn 
their bread and butter, their fines for the breaking of their rules — not only 
fines against their members, but against any merchant who is under their con« 
trol — their unreasonable agreements, and in some instances what I think ought 
to be, if they are not, unlawful agreements that they compel employers of 
labor to sign and follow out. 

On April 11, 1908, after enduring these abuses and unreasonable demands 
for years and years, events occurred which had nothing whatever to do with 
the question of hours and labor that made It necessary for us to refuse abso- 
lutely to treat longer with them, and from that date we declared for the open 
shop. We knew what their methods were prior to that date, their means of • 
obtaining their ends through coercion and threatening, but we had no idea 
of what those things really meant until after April 11. ; ,, 

They then commenced their picketing and boycotting and the destructicoi 
of property — our property; property we sold to other people and shipped out 
on Jobs we had on hand ; their threatening our lives and the lives of our work-^ 
men and the attempt at carrying out those threats by beating them up and 
following them from place to place ; their injury to our stock and our teams ; 
their threatening to burn, and attempting three times to burn, our plant; their 
threatening to dynamite, and finally dynamiting, our plant and blowing it up. 
We knew what those things meant. We found out, but with all of that we 
stood pat in our determination to not be guided by such letiders as tliey liad 
at that time fighting us. • 

In October, 1912, I, with some others, bought out the old firm of Simpson 
& Gray, of Stockton, I was told by my friends that I could not endure the 
conditions I would have to be working under at Stockton. I asked them why 
and they said owing to the strict union rules In vogue at Stockton, that it w^ 
an absolutely closed-shop town. I told them I thought if other business mTO 
could stand it I could, and that when it became unbearable there was always 
a remedy, and that if it did become unbearable I was sure tlm people of Stock- 
ton wouldn’t stand for it. But it was not long after I w^ent to Stockton that 
I commenced to feel the infiuence of the closed-shop conditions. In the first 
place, I was not alloweu to bring in any lumber that was sized or planed on 
four sides or worked in any manner, such as rustic and tongue and groove, 
that could be worked in the mills of Stockton, with few exceptions of stock 
patterns. Large timbers that could not be worked in Stockton they allowed 
to be brought in worked. Surfaced four sides or however it happened to be. 

They refused to allow my foreman to touch a piece of lumber ; they refused 
to permit me — at least, they tried to prevent me — from bringing in any work- 
men from the outside after I had tried tallymen or yard clerks, as they are 
called— tried them at Stockton and found them inefficient. When I attempted 
to bring men into Stockton that w^ere willing to join their union, they stated 
in their meeting that they would not accept the man or men I would bring 
in; that there were plenty in Stockton that I could hire. I did hire all 
those that I could find available, and discharged most of them owing to drunk- 
enness and inefficiency. Not only that, but there are hundreds of instances 
I could name if I had time. Another one is that they demanded instead of 
paying my men on Monday night, as was my custom, that I pay them on 
Saturday night. I asked the walking delegate the reason for it, and he said 
because it was Inconvenient for him to come around and collect their dues on 
Monday night. 

They would come to my men when they were working on the yard and take 
them from their work and bring them up to the office and demand that I 
pay them money or that the bookkeeper pay them money with which to pay 
their initiation fees and their dues. 

In the Instance where they demanded that I— or stated that I could not 
employ outside men, I took up with the other lumber yards, and after con- 
vincing them that If they put the screw%s to me in that manner that it would 
only be a short time until they put the screws to them, the other yards notified 
Iheir stewards, and notified mine, that that man was going to work whether 
they accepted him in the union or not. 

After I l^d been there a short time, and before coming, I looked over the 
field at Stocktoifi It looked good to me. It looked like a good town and well 
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loc^lted. I commenced to inquire from the different merchants and business 
men (i£«the town why it was that there were not^^more new factories and In- 
diistrte^ entering Stockton, why it was that Stockton with all Its facilities was 
not able to bring in outside capital to Invest there, eastern capital for factories 
end such. 

I was informed by the chamber of commerce and others that there had been 
numerous Inquiries as to conditions in Stockton, all of which were answered 
satisfactorily, with the one exception of the labor conditions, that they could not 
guarantee to outside capital freedom from strife and trouble in Stockton owing 
to its reputation as being the strongest union town west of the Rockies. 

It was about a year ago that the trouble which has been detailed to you by 
Mr. Irish, and will be further detailed I presume by other witnesses, came about 
at the Sperry mills. They also had a boycott on the Hotel Stockton, as has been 
detailed to you, which is not necessary to go any further into. 

And shortly after that, or during that trouble, the merchants’ and manufac- 
turer^ssociation was formed, principally by some of the warehousemen on the 
w'al^rwont. That was the nucleus. It was formed not for the purpose of 
running out unionism, not for the purpose of destroying unions or of lowering 
wafes or of lengthening hours. It was formed with the sole purpose of combat- 
ing such disturbances and such acts of the labor unions as were illustrated in the 
.Sperry mills trouble an<l also the Stockton Hotel. 

It was not long after the association was formed, and I believe it was due to 
the formation of the association, that they took the boycott off of the Sperry 
flour and removed the obnoxious picket from In front of the Stockton Hotel. 

It was our determination from the start that we would simply, when these 
things came up, meet them and try to overcome them. We did "not intend In 
starting to make Stockton absolutely open shop. But We did intend to have 
something to say In regard to the conduct of our business and the manufacturing 
interests of the city and put Stockton in a condition where it could invite out- 
side capital to come and Invest without fear of molestation. 

*^hortly after the boycott and picketing were taken off of those two establish- 
ments they went to the city commissioners and nnnle a demand upon them that 
all of the employees of the city of Stockton be compelled to join the unions. We 
vent before the commissioners, stated wlio we were, who we represented, and 
(h'rnanded that in justice to the free workmen of Stockton and the business 
interests of Stockton, that such a rule be not made. And it was not. 

Further investigation revealed to me this fact, that If the boycott had con- 
tinued on the Sperry flour, that if the continuous warfare on the Holt Manufac- 
turing Co. continued, and if other warfares were started in other lines of busi- 
ness, that it would mean absolutely the Sperry flour and the Holt Manufacturing 
Fo. were going to shut up their plants in Stockton and leave. 

We felt that the leaders in charge of the fight, who are now in charge of the 
fight, had absolutely no interest— that they had no interest in the business wel- 
fare or the conditions of Stockton. They cared not a whiff whether these con- 
cerns closed their doors or not. But we, as business men, did. And we were 
<letermined that, come what would, we would see that those establishments 
stayed In the town and that Stockton was put in a condition where she could 
invite others to come there and be protected. 

As I have stated, the question of hours or wages has never entered Into this 
argument whatever, has never enlered Into the fight except as It has b^n 
thrust Into the fight by the other side in order to influence public opinion. 

Now, in summing up, If, as the preceding witness states, this Is to be a fight 
to the finish, if it is to be as he has stated — as he has been reported to have 
stated In the press — If it is to he a fight until every hospital in Stockton is filled, 
if he is going to continue, if they are going to continue the beating up as it has 
been going on there almost daily for the last two weeks, ever since that* witness 
has entered the town and taken charge of the fight, if those things are to con- 
tinue, if their threats are to be carried out of maiming workmen, of running 
them out of town, as they have done, if it Is to be a war to the fiui.sh until the 
1^1., M. and B. or the union labor element is driven out of Stockton, then I wish 
to assure that gentleman that It will not be the M., M. and B. that Is driven from 
the field. 

We are not there to drive the labor unions from Stockton or from any other 
place. We admit their right to organize and have their unions, but we also 
claim the right tc have our organization and to run our separate businesses as 
we think best, providing we keep within the law. 

88819^*— S. Doc. 415, e^l~vol 5 46 
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Mr. Thompson. Mr. Bird, Is your ussoclation reooivlnp any flimneial support 
from associations iii San Fra«#;isco or any other cities, directly or Indirectly? 

Mr. Bird. It is not. 

Mr. Thompson. Has any agent of the San Francisco manufacturers* , and 
merchants interested himself in the Stockton controversy? 

Mr, Bird. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you know, or be apt to know? 

Mr. Bird. I certainly would. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your association used any pressure direct or indirect to 
get Stockton manufacturers to enter the IVI., :M. and E. ? 

Mr. Bird. Have we used what? 

Mr. Thompson. Any pressure, direct or indirect. 

Mr. Bird. Absolutely none, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions, Mr. Gnrretson? 

Commissioner Gabretson. No; I don’t believe I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell, do you care to ask any? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask you a ques- 
tion or two. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand you are president of this ussociatidh"' 
known as the M., M. and E., is it? 

Mr. Bird. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the membersnip of that association com- 
posed of, of manufacturers, of business men in the city? 

Mr. Bird. Manufacturers, business men, professional men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of those that are eligible hold 
membership in the city? 

Mr. Bird. Sir? 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of the entire number of eligible 
business men, manufacturers, etc., in your city, hold membership in the asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Bird. That I am not preiiared to say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Approximately? 

Mr, Bird. No; but I can state that tliey represent — tlie employers in the asso- 
ciation represent 05 per cent of the employed in the city of Stockton. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ninety-five per cent of tiie employeii? 

Mr. Bird. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEr.L. What are the requirements of inemiiership in the 
association? 

Mr. Bird. What are the requirements? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Bird. No special requirements other than what is stated on our pamphlet. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A man must be in business and must he employ- 
ing somebody? 

Mr. Bird. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Any reputable citizen without a calling may become 
a member? 

Mr. Bird. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the Initiation fees? 

Mr. Bird. Tliere are none. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the dues? 

Mr. Bird. It Is a sliding scale, 2.5 cents a head for each employee. That Is, 
if I have 10 employees my monthly dues would be .$2.50. If I have one employee, 
there is a minimum of $1 a month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I>o you provide for the levy of assessments, or 
special collection of funds in a special way? 

Mr. Bird. No provision that I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connfxl. As necessity requires it? 

Mr. Bird. No provision that I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the law provide for compensation to an em- 
ployer for loss occasioned by a strike? 

Mr. Bird. How is that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your law provide for a compensation In any 
way of an employer when he suffers loss by a strike — loss of business? 

Rir. Bird. I don’t know that it does. 

CommlsSoneF O’Connell. You don’t know that it does? 
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Mr. Bird. I don’t know that it does. I know we ^Vould comiiensute them, I 
am pretty sure of that. ^ 

Cottunisaioner O’Connell. Has there been any compensation so far in these 
receAt troubles you are having there? 

Mr. Bird. There may and tliere maj not be. I am not jmsitlve as to that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If tliere were moneys p.aid out hy jour association, 
as the president of that association, would you have to indorse the payments, 
sign the check, voucher, or whatever it might be? 

Mr. Bird. T don’t think that is pertinent to this investigation. [Laugliter.] 

Chairman Walsh. Be In perfect order, please, ladies and gentlemen. 

It is pertinent. If you have any other reason for declining you may give it; 
but it is pertinent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The commission will decide. 

Mr. Bird. Well, I am free to say that It Ls not necessary for me to sign the 
checks of the association. 

, Commissioner O’Connell. Then, who Is the authorized party to sign the 
chec^ for payments to the members of your as.soclation ? 

Bird. The secretary and treasurer. 

'Commissioner O’Connell. And the president of the association would not 
know anything about It? 

9 ]\Ir. Bird. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yon are the executive of the as.sociation? 

Mr. Bird. Sir? 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are the executive of the association, the presi- 
dent of the association? 

Mr. Bird. I am president of the as.sociation. 

Commissioner OX^innell. Does your as.sociation pay for the bringing in of 
men to take the places of those on strike, or locked out, us the case may be — 
importing men? 

Mr. Bird. How is that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your association pay tlie expenses of imixirt- 
log men to come to your city for the purpose of taking the place of those on 
strike, or locked out, as the ca.se may be? 

Mr. Bird. Tliere were no lockouts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, for the sake of tlie argument, n strike? 

Mr, Bird. They may- and they may not. It depends upon the conditions. 

Commissioner O’Connell, They provide, however, that they can do so, I 
.suppose? 

Mr. Bird. What provides? 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. Well, yoiir rules and regulations. 

Mr. Bird. No such rules or regulations having tliat provision at all, nor 
providing for that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your association arrange to bring men to 
Stockton for the purpo.se of taking the places of men on strike? 

Mr. Bird. It can if it sees fit. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Have you done so in the.se recent affairs? 

Mr. Bird. I don’t know that it ha.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any person Hint you know of connected 
with your association that does know the.se things? 

Mr. Bird. Possibly ; yes. The secretary may know. 

Cojjjmissioner O’Connell, Well, I made iiuiuiry— oh, it wasn’t the secretary. 
You say that you declared for the open shop and the freedom of employment. 
As a practical man, I take it you are a man of business having to deal witli 
labor, can you tell this commission, or give it your idea, at least, as to what 
men might do, how they might associate, or how they might cooperate to- 
gether for the purpose of improving conditlon.s of employment, perfectly legally 
and within the law, witliln tliolr rights; what method they are to proceed upon 
to bring about that result? Is it yonr i<lea tliat they cun do that best individ- 
ually as dealing with the employer ns such? 

Mr. Bird, To bring out their better conditions for them? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; reduce the hours of labor, for instance. 
Supposing they were working 10 hours and they wanted 8, how would nn 
individual proceed to bring that about in your factory, say you employ a hun- 
dred people? 

Mr. Bird. I don’t know, I am sure, how he would bring it about. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think It would be possible for the indi- 
vidual to do it? 
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Mr. Bihd. I .should — under some conditions; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell, ma what conditions would it be possible under 
which he could do it? 

Mr. Bird. As I stated to you before, I don’t care to enter Into any debate or 
category with regard to this. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t desire to enter into any debate. 

Mr. Bird. The conditions that brought up the trouble in Stockton— that is 
the matter for which I was brought here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Forget Stockton for a minute. 

I Mr. Bird. All right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As a man employing labor, I don’t care where you 
are, and you stand for what you say your association now stands for at Stock- 
ton, the open shop, what is called the open shop — we are now in San Fran- 
cisco— in which you say you prefer to deal, and do deal, with only the in- 
dividual, you will not deal collectively, could not deal with organized em- 
ployees, associations of them, hence they must deal with you as individuals. 
Now, we are located in San Francisco — all of us. How can the indiv^ual 
also in San Francisco, as an individual, bring about, for instance, reductic^ 
of the hours of labor in the factory? How is he to improve his condition, so 
far as that Is concerned? - ^ 

Mr. Bird. As I stated, it depends upon conditions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you cite us an instance? 

' Mr. Bird. I am not here for debate. -- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Chairman, unless there is some other arrange- 
ment about witnesses, unless the witnesses who appear before this com- 
mission — 

(Chairman Walsh and Commissioner O’Connell conversed a few minutes off 
the record.) 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. I^nnon would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Bird, do you know whether or not any workmen 
in Stockton are employed under union conditions, under union agreements? 

Mr. Bird. I think there are ; yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ahont how many? 

Mr. Bird. I am not prepared to state. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are there as many as there arc involved in the lock- 
out or strike? 

Mr. Bird. Repeat that question — an‘»there as many? 

' Commissioner Lennon. Are tliere as many working under union conditions 
in Stockton, union regulations, as there are involved in the lockout or strike 
who are not employed? 

Mr. Bird. I think not. I don’t think there are as many employed under 
union conditions as are locked out at tl»e present time. I may be wrong. 

Commissioner Lennon, Do you know wliether there is 

Mr. Bird. I want to correct that — as are striking at tlie present time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, involved in the difficulty. We are not par- 
ticular as to the words In this case. Are the printers employed by the news- 
papers in Stockton involved in this controversy? 

Mr. Bird. Not that I know of. 

\ Commissioner Lennon, And the other trades In the i)rlntlng ollices? 

Mr. Bird. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are proprietoi-s of newspaper offices eligible for mem- 
bership in your organization? 

Mr. Bird. They are. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are any of them mernbei-s? 

Mr. Bird. They are not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are there any cigar makers in Stockton — do you know 
whether there are? 

Mr. Bird. Cigar makers? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Bird. I don’t know whether there are or not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know of their being Involved in this con- 
troversy? 

Mr. Bird, Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know whether the principal buildings that 
are being constructed In Stockton are being constructed by union men or non- 
union men^ 
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Mr. Bibd. Well, according to wlrat you class as principal buildings. The school 
buildings are being constructed principally by nonunion men. There Is one 
building that Is being constructed by an outside contractor, who is running his 
work as a closed shop. There is also a bank building which is being constructed 
at the present time, closed shop. 

Commissioner Lennon. I might ask one question as to your opinion. Of 
course, I realize, as tlie chairman says, you have a right to refuse to answer 
if you want. Do you believe that workmen have the same right of organization 
that employers Imve? 

Mr. Bird. Certainly. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are they permitted to exercise that right at the 
present time in Stockton? 

Mr. Bird. Yes; as far as I know; as far as I liave any knowledge of it, 
tliey are. 

Commissioner Lennon. This contest that is on there is not then funda- 
mentally for tlie purpose of eliminating organization? 

Mr. 'Bird. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I care to ask. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon want to ask some (piestions, Mr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock wants to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This commission, Mr. Bird, is very much inter- 
ested in getting the fullest possible information concerning violations in labor 
troubles. Now, in the course of your statement, you mentioned the fact, as you 
claimed it to be, that there had been many acts of violence in recent weeks in 
Stockton, in connection with the present labor disturbance. Will you tell this 
commission when the last act of violence happeneil, so far as you know? 

l\rr. Bird, So fi\r as I know positively, probably last Wednesday, I think it 
was ; but from what I know from hearsay, which you have to discount quite a 
i)it, it was Saturday. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There was an act of violence committed Saturday 
ill connection with the labor trouble? 

IMr. Bird. I was told there was; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give us some idea of the character of that 
act of violence? 

IMr. Biro. It was on IMarket Street ; a man was beaten up in front of one of 
tlie saloons there. The matter was reported to our committee, I think, on 
yesterday noon — Monday noon. 

(^mrnissioner Weinstock. Was the Injured party a nonunion worker? 

Mr. Bird. He was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was it known by whom he was assaulted? 

Mr. Bird. Not when I left; it had not been found out. 

('Commissioner Weinsto('K. The assaulting parties are unknown? 

]\Ir. Bird. At the time I left Stockton they were unknown. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, how long has this disturbance bei'n going 
on — these di.spiites? 

Mr. Bird. Violence? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; this whole troiilde. 

Mr. Bird. Since the declaratiim, I presume, of the open shop. The violence 
did not commence to any extent until Johannsen came to towm and made the 
declaration, the fight had been a kid-glove matter, but he w^ould sliow^ Stockton 
what a real labor war was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You refer to IMr. .Tohann.sen? 

Mr. Bird. I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When did Mr. Joliannstni come to Stockton? 

Mr. Bird. I think it was a >veek or two weeks ago to-day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the acts of violence that have been com- 
mitted have been committed within the past two weeks? 

Mr. Bird. Almost altogether. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar with this card of instructions 
that has been Issued by Mr. Johannsen? 

Mr. Bird. I have seen it. 

(\>mmissioner Weinstock. Have you seen it? 

Mr. Bird, Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Have the instructions on that card, so far as you 
know, been observed by the union men? 
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IVlr. Biri>. AbHohitely no. 

Coirimissioner Wkinstock. Jhey have not? Does your association keep a 
record of all the instances where violence has been committed? 

Mr. Bird. We have, I think, a fairly complete record of it, 

Coiniid.ssioner Weinstock. How many cases have happene<l according to 
your records? 

Mr. Bird, That I could not say. 

Commi.ssioner Weixstock. Well, approximately. 

Mr. Bird. Well, at least 15 or 20. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Have any st('ps Ixmmi taken on either side to bring 
the wrongdoers to justice? 

Mr. Bird. WhereviT we could get evidence; yes. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Now, who have been the injured imrties in tliose 
cases? Have they been union or nonunion men? 

Mr. Bird. I do not know of one case where a union man was assaulted. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. I take it. then, that yonr statement is that all 
the assaulted parties were nonunion men? 

Mr. Bird. Were nonunion men who came in there to work — not all of them — 
the case of Totten and Brandt ; it was three of the — two of the owners of the 
mill and some of the office employees assaulted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I take it further that your association un- 
dertakes to give its protection, whatever protection cun be given to the non- 
union men who are asked to go to work? 

Mr. Bird. Surely. 

Coramisstoiior Weinstock. What stops has your association taken to pro- 
tect these men and to bring the wrongdoers to justice? 

Mr. Bird, Done everything we could with the city admluistrutiou aud the 
police force. 

Commisisioner Weinstock. In what way, tell us? 

Mr. Bird. Asking them to give us protection. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. Has the protection been given? 

Mr. Bird. They claim it has. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, that is hanlly an answer to my question. 

Mr, Bird. Well, I am answering the question that way because after they 
claimed they were giving the protection — all the protection they could — the 
acts of violence continued. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then I judge that your opinion is that the author- 
ities have not given the necessary protection? 

Mr. Bird. That is my opinion, most decidedly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What means do the employers of nonunion 
workers take to protect them — to protect nonunion workers? 

Mr. Bird. That Is going into events after the eighth of June? 

Commissioner Lennon. After the eighth of June, or July? 

Mr. Bird. July. 

Commissioner WEiNSTot'K. Yon do not care to answer that qnt^tion? 

Mr. Bird. I do not care to go into that phase of it at all. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. This card issued by Mr. Johannsen reads; “All 
pickets are prohibited from carrying concealed weapons." Have there been 
any instances that have come under your notice, within your hearing, where 
strikers or nonunion workers have carried and usefi coneeahHl weapons? 

Mr. Bird. That also i.s subsequent to July 8, hut I am willing to state, that 
not under my personal observation, hut under the observation of those who 
have given me signed statements, they have carried and exhibited what I 
would call concealed weapons. There is one matter I would like to give you 
my opinion on and that is, those instructions there are a farce. 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. Now, let us see how far they have observ’ed, 
so far as you know? The first instruction Is that al)Solute sobriety must pre- 
vail. What has been your observation on that point? 

Mr. Bird. I have not been out oliserving tliem. It is, I think, a good rule 
to give if they didnt’ want to get into trouble. 

Commissioner WEiNSTfK'K. “That strong language tending to provoke vio- 
lence must b<‘ abstained from.” Have any come under your notice here where 
strong language has been used? 

Mr. Bird. Too numerous to mention. 

Commissioner Weinstock. “That pickets shall not congregate in large 
crowds." Has that instruction been observed, so far as yon know? 

Mr. BiJfi. It has not to my own observation. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. That “any advice or request from a uniformed 
officer must be heeded and complied with”? 

Mr. Bum. I gue.ss they would be perfectly willing to comply with the in- 
struction they received from the uniformed officers and also from the special 
officers, some of wdiom have been selected from the strikers’ ranks. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. That “pickets are to abstain If pos.sible from 
speaking or interfering with men and persuading tliem in an orderly manner 
from misleading compromises of the M., M. and E. and offering hoi>e of the 
future which organize<l labor stands for.” So far as you know’, lias that order 
been carried out — that is, persuasion has been done in an orderly manner? 

l\Ir. Bum. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garrotson w’ould like to ask a few quei 5 tions. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. ]\Ir .Bird, In answer to a question from Mr. Wein- 
stock, you w’alved the date of July 8 to state that in your opinion what you 
considered concealed w’eapons had been used by some of these men? 

Mr. Bird. Yes. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Did you bear the statement of Mr. Johannsen In 
regard to this automobile, that the men were convictinl In the courts 

Mr. Bird. No; I diiln’t hear that he said that they had been convicted in 
the courts. 

Commissioner Garretson. Beg pardon — arraigneil in the courts and let out 
on hail ; did you hear that statement? 

Mr. Bum. Well, there have been other cases where they have been arraigneil 
in court and let out on ball also. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was the story as he told there substantially cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Bird. I think It was not correct. 

Commissioner Garretson. In what respect? 

Mr. Bird. I don’t care to discuss it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know^ whether those men who had the 
talk wdth those rc-prescntatlves w’ere discharged? 

INIr. Bird. I don’t know’. 

(’ommissionor Garretson. Is it true that hull w'as furnished for tliem by the 
attorn<‘ys of tlie association? 

Mr. Bird. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Cliairman Walsh. Anything else? Mr. Commons w’ould like to ask you a 
foNV questions. 

Commissioner Commons. You state tliat six'clal policemen w'ere appointed 
from the ranks of the strikers. 

Mr. Bird. I stated so. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know' ho\v many? 

Mr. Bird. I have been told three or four. I know’ of one who was a striker 
from Totten & Brandt’s mill. Prior to the day of his appointment he passed 
down by our place of business, accosted our foreman with these w’ords : “ How 
do you like to be a rat tail? We will get you yet.” The following day he was 
appointed a special officer on the Stockton police force. The police commis- 
sioner wms notified of that. Yesterday he was still on the force. That oc- 
curred about two — about a week ago. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know how many siiecial policemen have 
been appointed, how many altogether specially? 

Mr. Bird. I do not know. I know of 8 or 10. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. Can you give the name of tliis particular man you 
refer to? 

Mr. Bird. Yes; I think I can. [Referring to memorandum book.l Fred A. 
Rogers. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you other names? 

Mr. Bird. I have the names of some of the special officers here, yes ; memo- 
randa of them. 

Commissioner Commons. All tho.se outside? 

Mr. Bird. I can’t say. 

Commissioner Commons. You can’t say whether anj’ other? 

Mr. Bird. I have an opinion that several of them here were very rabid union 
sympathizers. 

Commissioner Commons. But you don’t know wiiether they were strikers 
or were locked out in any resi>ect? 
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Mr. Bird. No; I don’t know whether they were strikers or were locked out. 
1 know they weren’t locked out. I don’t know whether strikers or not, but 
they have been workers in the union-labor movement. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, you do know that others besides this one 
that you have mentioned? 

Mr. Bird. Yes; by information. This man I know actually, because I came 
In personal contact with him, that is, in personal sight of him every day — the 
man who made this remark to our foreman. 

Commissioner Commons. Did your association or the employers ask for 
special policemen to be employed? 

Mr. Bird. Have special police to be appointed? 

Commissioner Commons. By the city authorities. 

Mr. Bird. Well, ask for it? They offered to, tliut is, the mayor offered to, 
to me. 

Commissioner Commons. He offered to appoint special policemen? 

Mr. Bird. Yes, of our naming; but he never did so, to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Commons. Did he ask you to name special nominees for 
special police? 

Mr. Bird. No; I don’t know. He never asked me, but after the Totten & 
Brandt record there I asked the mayor what he was going to do about It, and 
he said they were going to appoint special police. He says : “ You name men 
you want appointed.” He did at that time say to name the men, name the 
men we wanted appointed. I did name some men — I didn’t name them my- 
self, but one of our committee, I believe, named men ; but I don’t know whether 
or not any of them were appointed. None of them that I know of appear on 
the list that was published in the papers as having been appointed. 

Commissioner Commons. In the cases in court, arrests tliat have been made, 
what has been the disposal of the cases, so far as arreests have been made? 

Mr. Bird. Arrests in cases of violence? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Bird. I do not know that any disposition has been made of them. They 
have been put over until after election. 

Commissioner Commons. Are they all out on ball? 

Mr. Bird. I think they are; I am not positive as to that. 

Commissioner Commons. They were put over until after election? 

Mr. Bird. You can take that for what it means — for what you tlilnk it means. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any idea at whoso reciuest tlioy were put 
over? 

Mr. Bird. No. 

Commissioner Commons. You luue no information about that? 

Mr. Bird. No. 

Commissioner Commons. Has there been any use of tlie injunction so far in 
tills case? 

Mr. Bird. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the situation about tliat Injunction? What 
court Issued it? 

Mr. Bird. How far do you want to go into that? Tliis is still continuing on 
matters subsequent to the 8th of July. There liuve been injunction suits and 
injunctions granteil, temporary and permanent. 

Commissioner Commons. That is one of tlie most fundamental things we have 
to go into — the attitude of the courts and the governing authorities toward *this 
question. And it seems to me that personally I should like to have such infor- 
mation as will help us in that matter. 

Mr. Bird. I say there have been injunctions granted, temporary and perma- 
nent, in several cases. It is dlflicult, you understand, to get evidence where 
union labor representatives claim that pickets are not pickets and boycotts are 
not boycotts. When pickets are advertising agents you have got to get consid- 
erable evidence to prove that they are not what they are called. 

Commissioner Commons. Are those injunctions outstanding now? 

Mr. Bird. There are some of them outstanding tliat have not been decided yet. 

Commissioner Commons. There are temporary injunctions now pending here? 
What is the status? 

Mr. Bird. In this case? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. There have not been any trials for contempt 
yet, have there? 

Mr. Bibd.iJ^o. 

Commissioner Commons. What court is it that has Issued these injunctions? 
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Mr. Bird. Tlie sui>erior court ; I suppose that is where it was brought. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not catch that. 

Mr. Bird. The superior court. You mean whose court? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. It would be the superior court, the local 
judge—the judge of the county? 

Mr. Bird. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Commons. State courts? 

Mr. Bird. No; county courts. 

Commissioner Commons. County courts? 

Mr. Bird. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Are those injunctions that have been issue<l, both 
the permanent and temjx)rary, issued by one court? 

Mr. Bird. That I can’t say. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that would simplify getting the records. 

Mr. Bird. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tii that case we might have to go over several. 

Mr. Bird. I do not know if one court or not. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Woods. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. J. T. WOODS. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your name? 

Mr. Woods. J. T. Woods. 

Mr. Thompson. And your occupation? 

Mr. Woods. Electrical worker. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address? 

Mr. Woods. 1138 East Miner, Stockton. 

Mr. Thompson. You are located there? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What other position have you? 

Mr. Woods. In Stockton? 

Mr. Thompson. In connection with labor. 

Mr. Woods. As president of the Stockton Building Trades Council. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you held such posltioti? 

Mr. 'Woods. Two years. 

I\fr. Thompson. You are acquainted, naturally, with the conditions in Stock- 
ton? 

Mr. Woods. Y'es, sir. 

IMr. Thompson. What have yon to add to what has already been said by the 
witnesses here to-day with regard to that situation? 

Mr. Woods. The situation at Stockton? 

l^Ir. Thompson. Y^es. 

Mr. Woods. Well, the situation at Stockton for the last two years — I have 
been president of the building-trades council— I have been in the Stockton 
Building-Trades Council for nearly 12 years. The building trades, with the 
exception of four years ago, where there was a strike of three months, in 
which the carpenters were involved, an adjustment was made; they struck 
for fjmr-eighty, and it was compromised for four-forty— since that time the 
building trades and their employers have been working in harmony and with 
hut very little friction. 

We have had two very small — very little trouble to settle, and practically all 
ilie trouble that has come up locally from the local organization with their 
employers has been setttled amiably and peaceably by the building-trades 
council, and everything has been satisfactory. The contractors, the builders 
I am speaking of, were satisfied, so far as they were concerned, with our 
business dealings. And everything was working nicely. We had no trouble 
nor anticipated any trouble until about a year ago nearly ; the merchants, 
manufacturers, and employers’ association formed an organization in the city 
of Stockton, claiming that it was formed for the betterment and to counteract 
the abuses of the business in the city. 

Immediately they were formed, any little controversy that came up in the 
building trades, why, we were referred to the secretary of that association, 
Mr. Calkins, and he refused to have any dealings with us with regard to that 
or with regard to any trouble or to notify the contractors at any time any 
trouble fame up, and the^ asked him, and he said, “Bay no* attention to the 
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building? trados”; go ahead with your business, union or nonunion. Well, we 
usually ronehed those contractors and settle^l with them. Now, up until the 
time tliat that association was formed everything went along peaceably, and 
for some time afterwards, so far as that is concerned, because the contractors, 
the majority of the building contractors, did not want to join the association, 
and did not join it until such time Jis pressure wjis brought to bear, and they 
informed me tliat they had — and then even after they had joined the association 
they u'ere fair to labor, every one of them. But it did not suit Mr. Calkins. 
Mr. Galkins had made the statement to the people, to our people in particular, 
that he came tlu're to make Stockton an open-sliop town from the day he 
organized. And the contractors whom I interviewed who had joined the asso- 
ciation, each and every one told me the same, made the said statement to 
me — that the reason that they were in that association was becau.se they had 
to he there. An automobile had come around with three of the committee 
from the employers’ association. Those of them who held out were told that 
they must either get into the association or they would take steps to force 
them Into the association, and they were forced In in that way. Then the 
contractors who did not lielieve In the association, did not want to go into 
the association, and who still oontinue<l to accept and employ our people, when 
the trouble started witli the clerks’ organization ; the clerks were locked out, 
their cards were demanded, and our boys, members of the building trades, 
naturally after they were — after the clerks were lockefl out — I suppose that 
the majority of them traded at stores who employed union men, the same as 
men wlio were employing us, a natural right — they did. 

Well, it went along for some little time and the issue was forced on the 
contractors. They came and told me they were— the proposition was put up 
to them that they must put nonunion men on tlie job; that they would have 
to come out for the open shop. That went on for some little time, and they 
didn’t do it. 

The next trouble that came up w.ns with the cooks and waiters. The cooks 
and waiters had made no demands. The agreement, 1 believe, had expired, 
but they didn’t ask for a renewal of the agreement. They were just simply 
working along under the old agi'eement without any renewal. Mr. Calkins 
called a meeting of the restaurant keepers and hotel keepers and demanded 
that they take the cards out of their restaurants, and some of them took 
them out and then put them back again, as it didn’t suit them. Mr. Calkins has 
consltuted himself ns a chairman ami appointed a committee of restaurant 
keepers to go around and wait on the different r(‘staurants to take their cards 
out, which they did, and had them in their offices. That brought on trouble 
with the cooks and waiters. When some of those restaurant keepers were 
forced to take this action or were told their supplies would be cut off they had 
to leave the cards out, and the cooks and waiters were forced through this 
attitude into the street. They were bffd they had to either give up their cards 
or quit ; that from that day on it was an absolutely nonunion shop. 

Well, the cooks and waiters came out and the clerks were out prior to that. 
The building trades had not been in this fight. The building trades had no 
trouble with any of its employers, but the building-trades mechanics, while 
they did not declare any boycott on any person or in the city of Stockton, 
our people were evidently trading with their own friends, because Mr. Calkins 
had absolutely refused to meet any of the miscellaneous crafts. Refused to 
talk with them or have anything to do with them, and they could not get a 

meeting. They asked for meetings, but they could not get them. 

Well, some time after the cooks and waiters were out, I believe It was about 
a week or such matter, or 10 days, there was a committee came to me out to 
the Jackson School Building whore I was working, and they came out there 

and came in the building and asked if I would come out and have a talk with 

the committee. I told them I would, so I went out. 

They asked me for a meiding of t!»e building-trades mechanics — a committee 
of three to meet their committee that evening at 7 o’clock, to see If we could 
come to some agreement or adjustment on the matter. And in that conversa- 
tion I vms told by the gentlemen of the committee that we would have to take 
some action. They made a demand on me that we force the members of the 
building trades, who were not trading with the stores who had locked their 
union clerks out, claimed tiiere had been letters written fining some of our 
members If they traded with any of these unfair stores. That if we didn’t 
force thisj^rganization to rescind the letter and If we didn’t Immediately 
take steps to fojce members of the building trades to trade with the members 
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of tlielr association, that they wouid have to take action agaiikst us, and that 
was the sum and substance of tlie matter. 

I told tljem, “ Gentlemen, if tliat is your attitude and your demand there 
is no use of us having a nn^etinf?, Ixicause we can not consider that jwirt, and 
we will not, but we will meet you this evening with a committee of three from 
each organization,” which was agreed upon. 

The committee met at 7 o’clock, and as in all other meetings there was a 
great deal of preliminary and useless argument brought up, pro and con, before 
M e came to any sort of understanding at all. 

The first proixjsltlon that M^as put up to us by Mr. Totten was llie same 
tidng that he had repeated to me out at the school house — made the demand on 
us that M’e immediately notify the members of the building trade-unions that 
they must trade at the stores that were in their as.soclation, whom they had 
not been trading with slnc'e the trouble; and we could not get anywhere, and It 
M'as practically a dead end ; and finally I made the suggestion that vve meet 
the people who were directly involved in the trouble, and that we get the 
members of the clothiers’ association and members of the hotel and restaurant 
kc‘epers, and members from the building tra<les, and a like committee from the 
miscellaruMnis crafts, and linve another mending to see if we could not come to 
some adjustment of the trouble in some manner. 

That Mas finally agreed on, and the next night Me had the meeting of all 
those committees. ]\om\ at that meeting they were all representcsl, and every 
l)liase of the question Mas gone into, ami the building trades made the state- 
ment again that they had no troidde with their employers; that tlielr employers 
had no grievance against us, and it was admlttwrby members of the com- 
mittee — Mr. Totten admitted it himself on that committee that evening, that 
he did not have any trouble Mith his employees, and he didn’t Maint any trouble, 
Mr. Inglis, another one, said the same thing, and Mr. Viehrock, M'ho m'us on the 
committee also, admitted he did not have any trouble with his employees and 
didn’t M'ant to have any trouble, and l)elieved M^e could adjust the matter, Mhich 
MO M'ere M'linng to do. 

The proposition Mas hrimght up again. The building trades had no official 
boycott on any p(‘rson or firm in Stockton. They claimed M'e M’ere boycotting 
tliem; (hat Me Merc not trading Mdth their people, and they demanded again 
that M^e force our memhers to trade Mith the stores M’ho M-'ere not employing 
union met), and force the rescinding of any letters Miilch had been MTitton; that 
they must make a public statement to the effect that they would trade at those 
stores— rescind the h'tter in effect publicly. Ami Miien that came up, the ques- 
tion M’as asked IVfr. Totten, “Do you make a demand of the huildlng trades 
that they force the members of the building trades to trade M’ith the stores who 
are employing nonunion clerks and that they force the members of the build- 
ing trades to rescind their letters putdicly that there is a fine on their men 
trading M’ith any of these stores; that If they don’t comply with these demands, 
M’ould they put the building tra<le memhers Into the street?” 

Mr. Totten’s aiiSM’er M\as “ Yes.” The building trades M’ouldn’t comply M’ith 
that demand under those circumstances. 

Nom’, in regard to the assertion tliat was made on the stand this morning of 
whether m’c M^ould not alloM^ employees to M’ork on certain electrical work, 
’rhat tM’o electrical M’orkers M’ore forced into a shop at Stockton. That one 
of those electrical workers who was M’orking In that shop went out to a 
building, a private house where there Mas s(mie repair M’ork being done— and 
this man M’ent out there and got drunk and frightened the lady of the house — 
and she called her husband to that effect — that this man mils out there drunk. 

Now, there is a firm, the Stockton Electrical Machine Equipment Co., who 
had a man In their employ who did go out to a house to do some work and who 
found some liquor in the basement and did get drunk; and they telephoned In 
and Mr. Eudall went out and brought him in and fired him. 1 \ came to our 
knowledge, and came up at the electrical M’orkers’ union, and he was put on the 
carpet and asked if that was true, and he admitted it M^as. He M^as given a 
talking to. He was reprimanded by the chair and by the executive board of 
the electrical workers’ union, and told that only for his wife and two children 
bis card would be taken away from him, and that he M^ould be suspended! for 
w days. 

For some little time he wasn’t able to get employment in Stockton, and we 
finally had to take and assist his wife and children from our trea.sury to keep 
them going until such time as we could get this man work. Then he started In 
to drink, and I went to him and told him I would use the lav» of the State of 

# 
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California if he kept on drinking and have him put in the asylum for inebriates, 
and scared him so badly that he went to work, and has been working ever since. 

In regard to the other case, the case of the other man that they claimed was 
forced on this employer: The electrical workers have no business agent, and 
have no authority to force anybody on anyboily, and it was not done. The 
employers of the building trades have the right to hire whom they please, if they 
luive a card. Any man who is not efficient, if he is slow, or his work is not goo<l, 
if he is not a mechanic, it is up to the employer to discharge that man and let 
him go, and he has no protection. A man in our business, in the electrical busi- 
ness, must be a meclianic. and if he can’t fill the bill, he is discharged and no 
questions asked. 

Now, the business men were not satisfied, a great many that joined the asso- 
ciation. A groat many of the business men were satisfied with the conditions 
that prevailed in Stockton under union conditions. Those men have told me 
that they were perfectly satisfied; that their business had been better under 
union conditions for the last eight or nine years than it had ever been before 
in the history of tlie city of Stockton, when wages ran anywhere from a dollar 
and a quarter to two dollars and a half a day ; that their business had built up, 
and that Stockton was a better town financially and otherwise than it had ever 
been before, under absolutely union conditions. 

Now, the building contractors: The majority of those men, I had personal 
Interviews with each and all of them. This association was forced upon them 
and they were forced to abide by the rules of the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association. Those men did not want to go into an open-shop controversy. 
Those men all admitted all their money had been made, and all their success as 
.contractors had been made under union conditions; prior to the time that the 
building trades council was formed and union conditions prevailed that there 
was absolutely no money in the building business in Stockton. And it was the 
same with the business men. They made the same statement to me, that before 
organized labor hud made a better condition of wages that the business was not 
good. 

Now, we have men who came to me for permission to work since the trouble 
came on, members of the association, their names are on the roll, and they tell 
me that they can’t take it off for the very fact they are afraid it will jeopardize 
their credit. 

One man came to me the other day and he wanted to complete some work — 
well, ft was not to complete, it was to put in some new work in a building. The 
lumber bill would amount to about $350, and he wanted to know if we would 
allow him to buy his lumber in any of the yards in Stockton, if everything else 
would go through with organized labor; and he stated to me as the reason why, 
that he owed a note of $1,700 to a party, and if he bought the lumber out of 
Stockton the man would immediately foreclose on the note and he would be put 
out of business. We didn’t want to put anybody — jam anybody up into a hard 
position. We want to treat our friends all right, and want to be just with 
everybody, and he was granted that permission. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you through with your statement now? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir ; I am not just yet. 

I would like to state that in the committee meeting, the second meeting of 
the committee, Mr. Totten, who was chairman of that committee, made the 
statement that he didn’t want any trouble and that he would like to keep out 
of trouble if he could, but he could not do it by the very fact he wasn’t run- 
ning his own business. In other words, that the people who were back of him 
demanded the open shop. 

I would like to state also that the majority of the people who are responsible 
for the formation of the merchants and manufacturers’ association have been 
really, from the best knowledge w’e have — were not citizens of Stockton, and 
did not represent their own business. Mr. Calkins and Mr. Irish do not repre- 
sent the citizenship of Stockton nor the business of Stockton. They were from 
the outside. The people who came there in the formation of that association 
were practically all from the outside, so far as we can find out, from Los 
Angeles, from Portland, from Seattle, and San Francisco. And quite a number 
of the men on the executive committee that are there now don’t represent 
their own money. They represent other interests, a great many of them, 
out-of-town interests, such as lumber interests, out of the city of Stockton, 
and other Interests that are outside of the city. 

I guess tfitot is ^bout all of the statement that I have. 
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Mr. Thompson. Mr. Woods, could you be n little bit more definite with refer- 
ence to the names of those you say are on the board of directors of this manu- 
facturers, merchants and employers’ Association who are not residents of 
Stockton, or, at least, who were not originally residents when this association 
was formed? 

Mr. Woods. Well, the men who were not directly interested in Stockton in 
the formation of this association were Mr. Irish and Mr. Calkins and Mr. 
Irish, sr., of San Francisco, was one of the principal organizers of tlie associa- 
tion in Stockton. 

Mr. Thompson. Where did they come from, if you know? 

Mr. AVoods. Well, I don’t know whore Calkins conies from, from everywhere, 
I guess. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the members of the unions look upon Mr. Calkins as an 
objectionable person In the industrial affairs of Stockton? 

Mr. Woods. They look upon ]Mr. Calkins as an objectionable person in this 
respect, that Mr. Calkins went there and misrepresented to the people of 
Stockton the real motive of the organization. He told them it was for the 
boosting of Stockton and it was not against labor. And he misrepresented 
absolutely all the way through, because we had information and the copies 
of letters from the very start, that he was working absolutely against the 
organizations of labor in that town. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the feeling again.st him pretty strong? 

Mr. Woods. AVell, the feeling was pretty strong; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. IMr. Johannsen testified this morning that a union man with 
a union card and dues paid up coidd not get a place in Stockton, providing 
outlier union men of the same craft in good standing were out of work. What 
have you to say, if anything, Mr. Woods, in that connection? 

Mr. Woods. Well, that would depend entirely on conditions. In the few 
years’ experience that I have had as president of the building trades council, 
there has not been hny man turned down for a job in Stockton who had a 
good, paid-up card. 

Mr. THosfPsoN. AVell, is there any such rule of the union, do you know, of 
the kind named? 

Mr. AVooos. There is not any such rule; no; because we have had men In 
my own partlcualr lino — we have had some of our boys walking the street 
when men from Sacramento and Sun Francisco were busy working in the town 
on big jobs. 

Mr. Thompson. Without objection from the union? 

Mr. Woods. Without objection. There was no kick made. 

IVIr .Thompson, In regard to the contractors being forced into the M., M. and 
10., yo usay statements were made by them that steps would be taken to force 
them In. Is there any definite kind of steps that it was alleged would be taken? 

Mr. Woods. The steps that w'ore alleged would be taken were that they would, 
be shut off on their material, and they would have to pay their bills. 

Mr. Thompson. In what lines of industry, or In the building trades— in what 
lines was that statement made? 

Mr. Woods. That is the general builder, tbe general contractor. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you care to name here any individual who made that 
statement to you? 

Mr. Woods. I would not like to for fear that it might Injure him. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anybody that you know of who would be able to 
give us, perhaps, more testimony in that regard? 

Mr. Woods. I think so. I think I can get the name. I would not want to 
mention the names without their consent. 

Air. Thompson. I see. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

C’hairman AValsh. Mr. AVeinstock would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are familiar, Mr. AVoofls, with the contents 

this card issued by Mr. Johannsen to all the pickets in Stockton, which makes 
for law and order? 

Mr, AVoods. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In how far, to the best of your knowledge and 
l>elief, have those instructions been observed by the pickets? 

Mr. Woods. Well, to the best of my belief, the union pickets and the union men 
of Stockton have adhered to that as clo.sely as possible. If there has been any 
trouble with union men I don’t know it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard the statement made pn the witness 
stand by Mr. Bird, the presi<ieut of the manufacturers’ — the AI., M. and E.? 
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Mr. Woods. Yes, 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wherein he gave it as his opinion that those in- 
structions were a mere farce and were not observed, and that there had been 
numerous cases of violence against union workers, or rather nonunion workers, 
since this card had been issued. What are the facts as you know them? 

Mr, Woods. Well, all I know is the reports that 1 have heard. I have no 
knowledge that there has been any violence of our ^^eople. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have any union workers been placed under arrest 
since this card has been published? 

Mr. Woods. Not to luy knowledge; there has not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. None have been arrested? 

Mr. Woods. Not to my knowledge ; I don’t remember of any. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any union men who are to-day under 
arrest in Stockton for acts of violence In these labor troubles? 

Mr. Woods. There are men wlio have been susplcloned, been arrested on sus- 
picion of violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Are they out on bail? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, May we ask who furnished the bail? 

Mr. Woods. Well, the ball was furnished by — in a good many instances by 
their friends. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has there been any bail furnishetl by the unions 
or representatives of the unions? 

Mr. Woods. That I — in one or two Instances I think there has. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you name tlie instances? 

Mr. Woods. No ; I can’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But, so far as you know, there have been one or two 
Instances where bail has been furnished by unions or representatives of unions? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I understood you to testify. Mf. Woods, that there 
are employers who are members of the M., M. and E., as it is called, and who are 
members unwillingly ? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any reason why they can not wltli- 
draw If they are not in harmony with the purposes of the M.. M. and E.? 

Mr. Woods. Why, the reason that they can not withdraw, as they liave told mo 
Themselves, becau.se that they won’t be able to buy material ; in other words, that 
their credit will be hurt in such a way that they can't go along with the business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, do you know whether that statement 
was made on their part simply as a pretext for continuing In the organization, 
or whether it is a bona fide statement? 

Mr. Woods. I have every reason to believe it Is a bona fide statement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May we ask how you have reached that belief? 
What makes you believe that? 

Mr. Woods. From my personal knowledge of the men and for the reasons that 
I practically know that they are in there. In fact, tliere are four — four or five 
contractors who I am absolutely positive that is the only reason they are there, 
because they have to be there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean that they are not financially inde- 
pendent? 

Mr. Woods. They are not running their own business. 

Commissioner Weinstoi^k. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Oarretson, any questions? 

Commissioner Garretson. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions. Prof. Commons? 

Commissioner Commons. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. 8tewart. 

Chairman Walsh. He Is not on this program? 

Mr. Thompson. He has been subpcenaed, but I understand he can’t be here 
to-morrow, and having subpoenaed him we thought we would put him on 
to^iay. 


TSSTIHOKT OF MB. CLAXTBEIOUS BDWAED STEWAET. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Stewart, will you give us your name, please? 
Mr, Stwabt., Olaudelous Edward Stewart. 
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Mr. Thompson. You may sit down, Mr, Stewart. * 

Mr. Stkwart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address, please? 

Mr. Stewart. 627 East Seuora Street, Stockton. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Stewart. House painting, decorating, and so forth. 

Mr. Thompson. House painting? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You are a master lumse painter? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you heard the testimony that has been given here to- 
day with reference to the situation in Stockton? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, not all of it. I was told to stay there in the hall of the 
hotel, and I stayed there from 10 o’clock until halft past eleven before I 
knew it. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Will you give us your view of the facts as (hey are in Stock- 
ton with reference to the labor problem? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, this man, Calkins, wrote me a letter, and I went up to 
his place and seen him, up in the Elks Building, and he wanted me to join this 
]M.. M. & E. He said I could get work right away, and give me a big talk that 
way, that I could get work and all tlie work I wanted. And I walte<l for— 
let’s see, that was one, two — and the thinl month he sent me a hill for dues. 
Well, I went up there and told him 1 hadn’t done no work; I couldn't pay him 
any dues. “Well,” he says, “we will leave It go on, leave it go on.” 'Well, 
August 5 or 4 I got a job around the corner there from the Elks Building and 
1 went to pay liim up tlie $4 I owed him. And when I got up there, why it 
seems they make out a small receipt for each montli. He made out* four of 
(hem, and I told him before I would pay him that I wanted my name off of the 
hig hook, as they call it, or he would not get the $4. We went on talking, and 
lie said I must be a coward or something to tliat effect. I says, “ I ain’t afraid 
nobody.” He said he wasn’t. “ Well,” he says, “ them people down there are 
nothing but a lot of cowards.” He pointed down tlie street. It got like that 

Mr. Thompson. Who do you think he meant when he pointed doM-n the 
street? 

Mr. Stewart. Why, tliat is the labor-union people. So being called a cow- 
ard and saying he was afraid of nobody, and he said a dirty remark to me be- 
sides, I don’t care about repeating it right here, and I didn’t like the sound of it 
I told him I had this job next door and it was a union Job, and I had to have 
union men on it. But they would not work unless I was clear In this M. M. 
and E. business. “ Well,” he says, “ I will give you a temporary card, but your 
name will remain on the big book.” “Well,” 1 says, “I don’t want It on the 
big book. I want to pay up and get out of the big book.” I had ray money to 
pay it. He says, “Well, I think you are a coward like the rest of them," as I 
turned to go out the door. 

So, I went down near the job, and I .sat there about 10 minutes, thinking it 
over about being called a coward. That didn’t sound good to me. So I made 
up my mind I would go down to the union and tell them how it stoofl • that 
(hey would furnish me four or five men; if he didn’t give me a receipt I would 
make him give me a receipt. They all sat in a place like this, so I went down, 
and there was four or five volunteered to come up there. He had bragged so he 
was afraid of nobody, I though probably he had a gun In the corner, because he 
made for the corner when I got there. But anyhow them men come up with me 
I says, “I don’t want none of your help; I will tend to him myself unless In 
case somebody else jumps onto me.” They said they would. They wanted to 
know if they should take any guns along. I said, “ No; don’t take any gun. I 
don’t want any gun myself.” So we marched up there and we came in the door 
here [indicating], and he has a desk like that flndlcatlng], and he jumps up 
there and comes around here [indicating], and there was a corner over here 
[indicating]. I went in first and I got the other side of him, so by him coming, 

J come over there for that corner, and T suppose he had a gun or something, he 
wasn’t afraid of nobody, he said. So when he got along over there I grabbed 
him by the neck and hit him a smack with my fist, put him in the corner, and I 
give him what I thought was satisfactory, and got up to go out. And I stubbed 
m shoe on the runner in the halls they have, and I fell down. And I see one 
man coming, and all my men gone with the exception of one. And this fellow 
was coming. I was trying to get up as quick as I could, andjhere this fellow 
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that had stayed—the last one — went over and fixed him. I don’t know what he 
clone to him, hit him a lick In the jaw or something. I didn’t stop to see. I 
was trying to get out of there. And that Is all I know about it. So I ran down 
the stairs and down around into the place where I was working. 

Mr, Thompson. Do you care to make any further statement about the condi- 
tion of affairs in Stockton? 

Mr. Stewajbt. No; that is all I know of. I never done no work waiting for 
him. 

Mr. Thompson. What representations were made to you when you joined 
the M., M. and E.? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, he gave me to understand I would get work right away. 
I kept waiting and waiting and waiting until the three months was up, and 
lie sent me a notice for my $2 bill; and I went up there and told him I 
hadn’t done no work to get it. “ Well,” he says, ” we will let it go on,” until 
it run up to the 5th of August, that was the day we had trouble; that was 
five months, all told. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairmnn. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions, Mr. Weinstock? 

Mr. Weinstock. You are a master painter, Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do the master painters of Stockton have an 
organization? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, they have had one; but I got out of there. There was 
some trouble that they had in there, and they to1d~-I don’t know, they got some 
word around that they would let me do all the old work if they could do the 
new work. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Now, when was this master painters’ association 
organized? 

Mr. Stewart. Oh ; that must be four or five years ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is It .still in existence? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I could not tell you that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When did you drop out? 

Mr. Stewart. Oh, I dropped out — well, it was quite — yes; it has been quite 
a while now. They took in 

Cmmlssloner Weinstock (Interposing). About how long ago, approximately? 

Mr. Stewart. Let’s see, it must be — see, 1 went away for a little while, and 
then I came back. It must be four or five years. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Since you dropped out? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; they collected a lot of money, and then they would 
go down to Madden’s and have a big feed. I thought I could have a better feed 
at home with my wife and children. So I told them I didn’t propose to pay 
money in there to do that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You have been out of the employers’ association? 

Mr. Stewart. I have been out of there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Four or five years? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you remember how long you were a member? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, let us see, it will be — it has been about a year, I guess. 
Somewhere around there, probably a little over. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You joined about four or five years ago and 
dropped out about a year ago? 

Mr. Stewart. Somewhere.’ 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were a member about three years? 

Mr. Stewart. I was in there 

Commissioner Weinstock (interposing). Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. About three years ago I went away for eight weeks and come 
back. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When disputes would arise between the journey- 
men on the one hand and the master painters on the other hand, how were 
those disputes settled? Did they have a grievance committee that they sub- 
mitted them to? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I don’t know; they didn’t seem to. They took in men 
there that were supposed to be — say like you and me was a partner, you would 
be in the union and I would be in the bosses — that sort of stuck them the 
worst, because I knew that. They swore it was a falsehood on that part of 
it, because I sold out all of my tools to two parties. 

Commi^oner , Weinstock.' What I wanted to know, Mr. Stewart, was this, 
whether the master painters, who you say were organized 
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Mr. Stewaet (Interposing). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whether there was a grievance committee, as 
there is in many instances? 

Mr. Stewakt. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Representing both sides to settle any disputes 
that might come up? 

Mr. Stewakt. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They had no such committee? 

Mr. Stewaet. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? That is all ; thank you, Mr. Stewart 
Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Luke. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. J. LUKE. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Luke, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Luke. E. J. Luke. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 

Mr. Luke. Stockton. 

IMr. Thompson. Your business? 

Mr. Luke. Flour miller. 

]\Ir. Thompson. I didn't get that. 

Mr. Luke. Flour milling. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you connected with the Sperry Flour Co.? 

]\Ir. Luke. Manager of it 

]\tr. Thompson. How long have you been manager of that company? 

Mr. Luke. Very near live years. 

Mr. Thompson. Five years. You are acquainted with the conditions that 
exist to-day in Stockton? 

Mr. Luke. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Y^ou have hoard the testimony of the witnesses here also 
to-day? 

Mr. Luke. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you tell us the facts ns you view them; if you vietv 
them different from what the other witnesses have stated? 

]\Ir. liUKE, About May, 1913, I was approached by a representative of labor 
in Stockton, who informed me that there had been a union formed of the ware- 
housemen and packers and a demand made for the closed shop and shorter 
liours than they were then having. The same demand was made upon the other 
mill and all the warehousemen in Stockton. There was a warehousemen’s asso- 
ciation ill Stockton several years ago, and this was re-formed to take up this 
question. We had several meetings, went ever all the phases of the situation, 
and decided to not accede to the demands that were made upon us. It went 
along, then, for a short while, and while these things were under discussion 
they made another demand upon us from the engineers, wanting our engineers 
to join the union ; in other words, the closed shop. The wages and hours which 
we were paying the engineers in some instances were better, and in all instances 
were just as good, as the union demanded. Our engineers refused to join the 
union. They then demanded that we make them join the union. I took the 
stand that we always had maintained there, that we didn’t care whether a man 
belonged to the union or not. We had union. men working for us in very near 
Jill lines, and we had nonunion men working for us in all lines. They then 
declared the boycott upon— the engineers then declared the boycott upon the 
Sperry Flour Co., and it was about— I guess It was about the last of A^ugust. 
That went along for about four months when it was withdrawn. We had sev- 
eral conferences with quite a few of the leaders, but nothing came of it. We 
still stuck to the proposition that we were running an open shop and had union 
men and nonunion men working for us, and we didn’t care whether they were 
union or nonunion. 

That went along all right during the — the warehousemen and packers union 
would only have taken 10 to 15 per cent of our men anyhow. When the engi- 
neers placed the boycott upon us, the worehousemen’s union that had made 
the demands upon us still continued to work. We then informed the olHcera 
of the warehousemen’s and packers’ union who were working for us ; that that 
boycott would have to be w|thdrawn or they would have to se^er their connec- 
tion with the Sperry Flour Co. They didn’t do tliat The boycott was not 
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wlthlrawn. And we shut down until we got another erew and started up again 
and have been running continually ever since. Most of these men are back 
working for us. The engineers that they wanted to force into the union had 
been, as I understand it in an indirect way — I never asked tiiem — members of 
the union at one time. Two of them had been with us over 20 years, and I 
think one of them has been with us 12 years, and the others have been with us 
2 or 3 years. Things went along all right until a short time ago, when tins 
trouble occurred up town with the clerks. And we were then requested by 
some of the labor representatives in San Francisco to w itlab-aw from the M,, M. 
and F. We refused to do so, and a boycott was placed upon us. The same 
men are working for us to-day us have been working for us right straight along. 
No demands Iiave been made upon us as regards hours or wages or conditions. 
That is the situation to-day. We w^ere boycotted for, I should say, about three 
weeks, three weeks or a month, the first time the boycott was placed upon us. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you subscribe to the bv-law's and the objects and aims of 
the n., M. and E.? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That states your view of the manner of dealing with labor? 

Mr. Luke. Very nearly so. 

Mr. Thompson. What I meant more specifically is this, you are not a be- 
liever in collective bargaining? 

Mr. Luke. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you care to give to th(‘ commi'^sioii inoi’e exlen led^,^ 
your reasons for not believing that? 

]\Ir. Luke. I W'ould rather answer 

Mr. Titompson. Or have you stato<l it already? 

Mr. Luke. I would ratlier answer (luestioiis tJial were asked me than to make 
any extended remarks. I think tliat iias been gone over very Ihorotigldy hert‘ 
to-day. 

Mr. Thompson, That is all, Mr. riiairmaii. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner M’einstock. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner WiUNS'nx'K. You were present, Mr. Luke, this morning when 
Mr. Johannsen gave his testimony? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Coinmls.sloner Weinstock. You lieard the question put to him as to wldeli 
side of this controversy in Stockton had taken the initiative in the matter of 
boycotting, and you heard his answer that It w’as tiie M., M. and K. who had 
Initiated the boycotting? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is tliat .statement correct? 

Mr. Luke. That statement can not he correct, h(‘cause the Sperry Flour Co. 
was boycotted before the M., M. ami E. was formed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that your testimony is thiit organized labor 
took the Initiative in the matter of boycotting in the city of Stockton? 

Mr. Luke. Well, I won’t say tlie city of Stockton. I wUl say the Sperry 
Flour Co. We were singkxl out, amongst all that the demands wore made upon, 
to be placed upon the boycott list. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your mill is loi'ated In Stockton, is it not? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, liave there been any other boycotts levied 
by organized labor during this trouble? 

Mr. Luke. The first trouble, or this trouble that is going on now? 

Commissioner Weinstock. This present trouble, yes. 

Mr. Luke. I believe some of Ihe stores uptown are being boyi'otted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you recall when the first boycott was estab- 
lished In this present trouble? 

Mr. Luke. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What boycotts, if any, have the members of the 
M., M, and E. placed against the workers? 

Mr. Luke. I don’t know. 

Ooramlssloner Weinstock. The union workers? 

Mr. Luke. I haven’t been active In the M., M. and B. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You are not informed? 

Mr. LuSte. N<^t sir. 
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Coinniissionf^r Weinstock. Are there union men now In your employ, Mr. 
Luke? 

Mr. Luke. Mr. Weinstock, in nnswer to that I will say this, that I have never 
jisked any man in our employ whether he ha.s been a union man or nonunion 
man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you really don’t know? 

Ml-. IjUke. i\o; I know all this time I have been informed by outsiders that 
tlu‘]-e have been. We have had the teamsters working for us, and we have had 
loriijshoremen and lumber handlers, which I have been told were union men, 
but I liave never askt^il one, either in a direct or indirect way, about it. 

Comitiis.sioner Weinstock. So that you really don’t know to-day whether your 
jieople arc union people or nonunion people? 

^ir. Litre. No, sir. 

(Commissioner "Weinstock. Is that question put to any applicant for em- 
idoyment? 

Mr. Luke. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is. you are indifferent as to whetlior the 
applicant is a union or nonunion man? 

Mr. Tutre. Yes, sir. 

(’ommlssioner Wkinstoi-k Yon have never dLscharged any man because he 
was a member <tf the union? 

Mr. T>uke. No, sir. 

CommissioiKM’ Wkins'joc k. Yon Imve never asked any union man to give up 
bis card to enter .^our (mijiloy? 

Mr. Lkke. No, sir. 

Commissiomu- Caiuiki.son. Your attitude lias lieen tlie same before tiie trouble 
and since tin' troubli' in tliat ri'sjiect? 

l\rr. Luke. "IVs, sir. 

(’ommissioner CAmiKrsoN. ’Fliat Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. M'bat liours do you work in your mill, Mr, Luke? 

Mr. Luke, q'en liours, 

Cominisssioner T.ennon. Ttui hours. 

Mr Luke, in the (hmr mill we work 12 liours, hut tlie men only work 10 
hours, change shifts. Some go on early and go hom(‘ early, and others come 
on late and go home late. 

Coniniis.sioner Lennon. Well, do they have to be ready for service 12 hours? 

Mr. Luke. No. 

(k)minlssioner Lennon. Ten hours? 

Mr. Luke. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon, Mliat is the general rule fm- a ilny's work In your 
city? 

Mr. Litre. Wages? 

(kuninissioner Lennon, No; what is tlie rule, usual rule in Stockton as to the 
hours of labor for a day’s work? 

Mr, TvUke, Oh, some of tliem are working 0 and .some 10. qVn hours is 
tlie rule generally in the milling business. 

Commissioner Lennon, Ten hours Is tlie general- rule. You know there are 
mills, at least one mill in the Lnited States where tliey Imve the eight-hour 
dn.\ ? 

Afr, Luke. I iloii’t. 

Comrni.ssioner Lennon. Tliere is. 

Mr. Luke. I know they trieil it in Minneapolis. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tiiere is siicli a mill, and a highly successful one. 
That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .Tiist one more question, Mr. Chairman, if It is 
riermissible. 

(Chairman Walsit. Co rigid aliead, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have any of the men who were in your employ, 
Air. Luke, when this trouble first began, have any of them dropped out since 
then on account of this trouble? 

Mr. Luke. This last trouble? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Afr. Luke. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not any? 

Air. Luke. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as you know, have you a^ts of violence been 
committed against any oS your men? 
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Mr. Luke. Not a^jainst our men. 

Commissioner Weik stock. Not against your men. That Is all, Mr, Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Walsh, Prof. Commons? 

Commissioner Commons. Can you tell if this boycott first extended outside 
of the limits of Stockton; that is, when the State organization first took it up? 

Mr, Luke, When they first took it up? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Luke. The State organization, I l)elleve, indorsed it at their meeting in 
Fresno just about a year ago; I think it will be a year in September or Oc- 
tober. 

Commissioner Commons. What was that, the building trades or the State 
federation? 

Mr. Luke. No. The labor council. 

Commissioner Commons. State labor council? 

Mr. Luke. The federated — the building trades council I don’t believe ever 
did indorse it. 

Commissioner Commons. It is called the State federation of labor, I take it. 

Mr. Luke. That is it. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you first feel the effect outside of Stockton 
at that time? 

Mr. Luke. Well, we felt it; yes; in the large cities. 

Commissioner Commons. In the large cities? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You have been feeling it, then, in the large cities 
ior a year ? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Has It extended outside of the State of California? 

Mr. Luke. I don’t think it has. I believe they tried to up at Washington, 
but I don’t think it extended that far. 

Commissioner Commons. Have the employers throughout the State come 
to your support in turning purchases in your direction? 

^Ir. Luke. Not in my territory they haven’t. 

Commissioner Common.s. How have you met that boycott? In other words, 
the boycott of the labor unions would tend to shut off their sympathizers from 
purchasing of you. What I am getting at is, have the sympathizers with the 
employers turned purchases toward you to offset that? 

Mr. Luke._I don’t — I am glad you asked that question because I would like 
to make a little addition to that statement. I don’t think the first boycott 
that was placed upon us was very heavily indorsed by the outside labor coun- 
cils because I had meetings with labor leaders from Sacramento and from Oak- 
land and from San Francisco. 

My argument all through that controversy was tills, that we were paying more 
money in wages, giving them better conditions in such as your compensation 
act partly covers now ; in oUier word.s, we were paying tlie men from the minute 
they got hurt, doctor and medicines, and full wages, until they were well enough 
to go back to work, and if they weren’t in condition to come back and do the 
same work they were doing why we kept them around tlio mill doing very light 
work. AVe were paying .$3 a day to our men. We are to-day. Sacramento, on 
one side of us, 50 miles away, is paying two and a half to most of their men ; 
some $3. We are paying .$3 to all our men, \varehousemen and packers. San 
Francisco, on the other side, was paying two and a half to most of their men. 
And I argued then that it wasn’t fair to ask us to pay more than we were pay- 
ing until they had succeeded in getting the two competitive points up to where 
we were. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, then, am I to understand that this boycott 
of a year ago at Fresno was not a real boycott, then? 

Mr. Luke. Oh, yes. After they tried to make it effective. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, how long ago did they try to make it effective? 

Mr. Luke. Well, right after that meeting at Fresno. 

Commissioner Commons. Oh, I see. Then when did the employers first begin 
to support you to offset the union boycott? 

Mr. Luke. Personally, I don’t know of any case where they have supported us. 

Commissioner Commons. Have they made purchases of you? 

Mr. Lukx Not any others than always did purchase of us. 

CommlsSoner Commons. You haven’t gained any new purchasers since the 
boycott? 
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Mr Luke, Not that I personally know of. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you? 

Mr. Luke. The company migrht in the different sections that they are in. but 
I would not have any knowle(l£:e of that because I am only situated there In 
Stockton in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Commissioner Co^fMONS. You did not have charge of the sales? 

Mr. Luke. No, sir ; only in my territory. That is my own territory up there. 
Commissioner Commons. Just around there. Where is your sales head- 
quarters? 

Mr. Luke. San Francisco. 

Commissioner Commons. You work seven days a week? 

Mr. Luke. No, sir. We are now ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. When did you start working seven days? 

]\Tr. Luke. About two weeks ago. 

Commissioner CoMitON-s. You liad been working previously six days? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir ; we are working 17 hours now. 

(V)imnissioner Commons. How is that? 

Mr. Luke. Working 17 hours now — overtime. 

Commissioner Commons. That Is in the week? 

Mr. Luke. No, sir; a day. 

Commissioner Commons. I don’t quite get how you get 17 hours overtime. 

Mr. Luke. Not overtime. We are working now 17 hours during the last 
week or so. 

Commissioner Commons. You shut down the other seven hours in the day? 
:Mr. Lt^ke. At night, from 11 to 0. 

Commissioner CoM^^oNs. You are running two .sldfts? 

I\rr. Luke. No, sir; we are changing the shifts around. 

Commissioner Commons. How do you get in 17 hours. Explain that shift 
system. 

]Mr. Luke. We start at 6 o’clock in the morning, some of the men, and some 
start at 7 o’clock. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. And each works 10 hours? 
l\Ir. TajKE. No, sir; they are working overtime. 

(’ommjssioner O’Connell. Are they working 17 hours? 

Mr. Luke. No, sir; they are not working no more than 10 hours. 
Commissioner O’Connell. There are some of them working 16 hours? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir; but getting overtime for every hour over 10. 
Commissioner Commons. What is the rate for overtime? 

Mr. Luke. Forty cents an hour. 

(k)mmi.ssioner CoirMONS. What is straight time? 

Mr. Luke. Thirty cents. 

Commissioner Commons. Prior to two weeks ago you were working 10 hours, 
without any overtime at all? 

Mr. Luke. In one mill, and the other mill was working 24 hours. 
Commissioner Commons. Two shifts of 10 hours each? 

Mr. Luke. The millers change around. The two millers work 10 hours, but 
the others are 12. Some come on early and go home early and others come late 
and go home late. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there any force working 12 hours? 

Mr. Luke. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. But the mill is working continuously 24 hours. The 
four hours’ difference is made up by overlapping. You stock up your bins for 
packing? 

l^Ir. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. You use men to break the shifts by early calls for 
certain men? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir ; that is right. 

Commissioner Commons. Are there union mills in this country — in this State? 
Mr. Luke. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Commons. All these competitors, of course, are nonunion ; they 
are not organized? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What are their hours? 

Mr. Luke. Ten hours. If they work full time — 24 hours — they shift just 
about the way I explained a moment ago. Ten hours Is generally the work of a 
packer. 
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Coninilssioner Commons. They have beea paying 

Mr. Luke. Two dollars and a half and three dollars a day. 

Commissioner Commons. Two dollars and a half to three dollars for 30 hours. 
That Is 25 to 30 cents an hour. You have been paying 30 cents and are now pay* 
ing 30 cents, and 40 cents for overtime? 

Mr. Luke. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. How many men have you? 

Mr. Luke. Pretty nearly 200. 

Commissioner Commons. How many men are engineers? 

Mr. Luke. Five. The number on this double time is seven. 

Commissioner Commons. In the case of these warehousemen and i>ackers, is 
that a new organization? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That has not been in existence in this State before? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir; It had been in existence In this State seven or eight jears 
ago. 

Commissioner Commons. Was it created anew? 

Mr. Luke. Ye.s, sir ; in Stockton. Ye.s, air; that is my understanding. 

Commissioner Commons. And what Is the highest wages paid? 

Mr. Luke. In the mill? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Luke. Any man? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Luke. Two hundred dollars. 

Commissioner CommoxNS. He i.s tlie head miller? 

Mr. Luke. One of them. 

Commissioner Commons. What Is the lowest? 

Mr. Luke. Oh, we employ boys for a dollar and a quarter to a dollars and a 
half a day. 

Commissioner Commons. The lowest adult, what do you pay? 

IMr. Luke. The lowest adult would be two and a half. 

Commissioner Commons. How many boys woubl you have? 

Mr. Luke. Oh, I guess we have about six or seven; somewiiere there. 

Commissioner Commons, That is all. 

Commissioner G.\kretson. Did you ever consider leaving Stockton on account 
of labor conditions you wore confronted with there? 

Mr. Luke. We did. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would like to ask a few questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Coniioll would like to ask some (Hi(*stious. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat has been the cause of your increasing the 
hours from 12 to 17? 

Mr. Luke. Trying to fill orders. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Then the boycott is not affecting you now? 

Mr. Luke. Well, there ha.s been a rush of orders of laU‘, because every 
groceryman expects an advance in the price of flour. We haven’t advanced the 
price of flour, notwithstanding the advance of wheat. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is your production per day in barrels? 

Mr. Luke. A thousand barrels for 12 liours. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. What is the highest you ever Iiad? 

Mr. Luke. You mean in barrels? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. I.UKE. I think one month we ran 32,000 l)arrels. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat is the difference just prior to this war 
Bcare we have on now— your production then and your production prior to the 
boycott being is.sued? 

Mr. Luke. Well, that could be answered better by saying we were working 
overtime five hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then the boycott has not affected you during that 
time? 

Mr. Luke. I can’t tell that, because we don’t know how many of these 
orders are Just stocking up 

Commissioner O’Oonnkll. What I catch Is your production is as large, if not 
larger, thMi It has been at any time during the trouble? 

Mr. Luke. Yer, sir; but I am trying to get you to understand we can’t tell 
how much of that Is added business, If any of it Ss added business, because 
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every merchant expects a raise In flour and he is putting In all he can take 
care of and pay for. 

Oounnlssiouer O’Connell. As I understand, tlie so-called Ixycott has been 
levied some time ago? 

Mr. Luke. Tiiis last one only about four weeks ago. 

Gonmilssioner O’Connell. This lust <»ne about four weeks ago. The first 
one was not effective at all, as 1 understand? 

Mr. Luke. Oh, sllghlly. 

Coinini.ssioner CConnell. Then it takes some time before you would be in 
position to ascertain whether the recent one is really effwhive or not? 

Mr, Luke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0'(^onnkll. You say your mills are running 17 hours, hut 
some of the men, or none of them, are working over 1(5 hours? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That comes he<-ause of starling llieiii earlier and 
later? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissioner 0'(’onnkli.. Making the sliifts, that hour that the mill is 
running and that the men are not, opiTutlng 17 hours. How long have they 
now been working 1(5 Inmrs? 

Mr. Luke. I started two weeks ago to w<n*k every other night. laist week 
we commenced and workial eviu’y night and worked Sunday. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNLLL. Including Sunday? Sixteen hours a day for seven 
days, and that lias been going on tw'o weeks? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

('omrnlssioner O’Connell. And the possihilit.v of contiimmg that. There is 
no Way that the nnmlier of employees might be increased in order that the excess 
immlier of hours might not he necessary? 

Mr. Luke. If w^e could get skilleil packers — yes, sir — or millers. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnei.l. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. .Inst one question. Mr. Chairman. Do you know, Mr. Luke, 
whether or not any pivssure, directly or indirectly, has been used to induce 
mert bants and manufacturers to Join your association at Stockton? 

Mr Luke. I don’t f haven’t been activ(‘ in that. 

Mr. 'I'hompson. That is ail. ' 

Chairman Walsit* Tliat is all. 

Ml-. Irish, will yon please take the stand a moment? Mr. Wein.stock wants 
to ask Mr. Irish a question. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. P. IRISH. JR.— Recalled. 

C’ommissloncr Weinstoik. Y(m are secretary of llie Stockton Chamber of 
Commerce? 

IVIr. Irish. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. And I take it that the Stockton Cliamber of Com- 
merce, In corrnnon with other chambers of coinmei-ce, has what might he called 
a promotion department? 

Mr. Irish. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Reaching out and trying to get 

Mr. Irish. In common with most all of them, it is mostly all promotion 
department. 

Comnikssioner Weinstock. Y'on have no object in vievv ; that is, to bring new 
industries to Stockton? 

Mr. Irish. Y^es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you keep a record of those prospects? 

Mr. Irish. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you tell this commission how many such 
prospects you have had, say, within the past year? 

Mr. Irish. It Is a matter of some dinkTilty to analyze just how many of 
them are prospects and just how many are impelled by mere idle curiosity in 
looking from place to place with an ultimate view of locating. I can say this, 
however, and I am glad to have an opportunity, if you will permit me, to read 
it into the record. When I first assumeil my connection with the chamber of 
commerce I made It ray business to get in touch with the various manufactur- 
ing plants that were either conteiwpla|ing a move, or, more often, were ex- 
pecting to open a branch plant on the Pacific coast ; and I r^ade It my business 
with any such that I c(Ald find to get into correspondence with them through 
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Coninilssioner Commons. They have beea paying 

Mr. Luke. Two dollars and a half and three dollars a day. 

Commissioner Commons. Two dollars and a half to three dollars for 30 hours. 
That Is 25 to 30 cents an hour. You have been paying 30 cents and are now pay* 
ing 30 cents, and 40 cents for overtime? 

Mr. Luke. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. How many men have you? 

Mr. Luke. Pretty nearly 200. 

Commissioner Commons. How many men are engineers? 

Mr. Luke. Five. The number on this double time is seven. 

Commissioner Commons. In the case of these warehousemen and i>ackers, is 
that a new organization? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That has not been in existence in this State before? 

Mr. Luke. Yes, sir; It had been in existence In this State seven or eight jears 
ago. 

Commissioner Commons. Was it created anew? 

Mr. Luke. Ye.s, sir ; in Stockton. Ye.s, air; that is my understanding. 

Commissioner Commons. And what Is the highest wages paid? 

Mr. Luke. In the mill? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Luke. Any man? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Luke. Two hundred dollars. 

Commissioner CommoxNS. He i.s tlie head miller? 

Mr. Luke. One of them. 

Commissioner Commons. What Is the lowest? 

Mr. Luke. Oh, we employ boys for a dollar and a quarter to a dollars and a 
half a day. 

Commissioner Commons. The lowest adult, what do you pay? 

IMr. Luke. The lowest adult would be two and a half. 

Commissioner Commons. How many boys woubl you have? 

Mr. Luke. Oh, I guess we have about six or seven; somewiiere there. 

Commissioner Commons, That is all. 

Commissioner G.\kretson. Did you ever consider leaving Stockton on account 
of labor conditions you wore confronted with there? 

Mr. Luke. We did. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would like to ask a few questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Coniioll would like to ask some (Hi(*stious. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat has been the cause of your increasing the 
hours from 12 to 17? 

Mr. Luke. Trying to fill orders. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Then the boycott is not affecting you now? 

Mr. Luke. Well, there ha.s been a rush of orders of laU‘, because every 
groceryman expects an advance in the price of flour. We haven’t advanced the 
price of flour, notwithstanding the advance of wheat. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is your production per day in barrels? 

Mr. Luke. A thousand barrels for 12 liours. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. What is the highest you ever Iiad? 

Mr. Luke. You mean in barrels? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. I.UKE. I think one month we ran 32,000 l)arrels. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat is the difference just prior to this war 
Bcare we have on now— your production then and your production prior to the 
boycott being is.sued? 

Mr. Luke. Well, that could be answered better by saying we were working 
overtime five hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then the boycott has not affected you during that 
time? 

Mr. Luke. I can’t tell that, because we don’t know how many of these 
orders are Just stocking up 

Commissioner O’Oonnkll. What I catch Is your production is as large, if not 
larger, thMi It has been at any time during the trouble? 

Mr. Luke. Yer, sir; but I am trying to get you to understand we can’t tell 
how much of that Is added business, If any of it Ss added business, because 
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Commissioner Weinstock. At this time you could not give the commission 
any dehnite case that the prosi)ect was kept away bcH-aiise of labor conditions? 

Mr. Irish. I could not do that without taking the matter up with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner GAiuiErsoN. Let me ask one question. Bear in mind we have 
heard that in every town on the Pacitlc coast. 

Mr. Irish. I liave no doubt. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it a fact that every applicant you had 
probably also was an applicant to a score or less of other towns, asking what 
they had to offer. Isn’t that the universal practice, virtually? 

]\[r. Irish. Not universally. 

Commissiom'r Garretson. Generally, then? 

]\rr. Irish. In many cases, but in certain specitic cases, three at least to ray 
knowledge, that was not true. 

rornmissioner Garretson. There are not other chambers of commerce with 
like mission, doing just the same style of investigation as yourself, and work- 
ing their prospects and presenting the advantages of their paradise, just as 
you were of yours? 

IMr. Irish. Did you ever run a chamber of commerce? 

Commissioner Garretson. I have been particepa criminls. 

l\rr. Irish. I see. I thought so. I can only say this, that of course that is 
triu' in a great imijority of cases. Of course there are specitic cases where you 
tlnd a man ^\ ho is looldng for a specitic type of location, and you are lucky 
enough to get to him first and finish before the other man butts in. Three of 
those cases I know of. 

Commissioner Garretson. All of the i»ropositions from the town as a whole 
usually go into one jack pot for the determination of the case? 

]\[r. Irish. Yes, sir. As a fellow criminal, you have me at some disadvantage. 

Chairman Walsh. The hearing will now adjourn until to-morrow morning at 
1 0 o’clock. • 

(Whereupon, at 4,40 o’clock }>. m. on Tuesday, the 25111 day of August, 1914, 
ail mljourmuent was taken until the following day, Weilnesday, August 26, at 
10 o’clock a. 111 .) 


San Francisco, Cai., ]\'c(lnrs(laii, Augvst 2d, lOlJf — JO a. in. 

Present: Cliainuan Walsh, Commissioners Weinstock, Garretson, O’Connell, 
Li'imon, and (’oinmons. W'illiam O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. You may go ahead. Mr. Thompson, please. 

Idr. Thompson, lyfr. Dale. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. B. DALE. 

^Mr, Thompson. ^Ir. Dale, will you give us \our name? 

?>Ir, Dale. J. B. Dale. 

Mr. Thompson. Your husiness address? 

Mr. Dale. General delivery, Stockton, Cal. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

IVIr. Dale. I am an organizer for tlie American Federation of Labor and the 
California State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been the organizer for those two bodies? 

Mr. Dale. Four years and a half. 

iMr. Thompson. Four years and a half on the western coast here? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you familiar with the conditions in Stockton? 

l\Ir. Dale. Yes, sir; somewhat. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you tell us in your own way, briefly. If you will, what 
you have to add to that which the witnesses have already testified to? 

Mr. Dale. Well, about the middle of April tills year, 1914, I was instructed by 
f^'ceretary Scharrenberg, of the California State Federation of Labor, to proceed 
to Stockton and assist Stockton Labor Council in an oiien-shop war that had 
been Inaugurated by the M., M. and E., known as the merchants, manufacturers, 
nnd employers’ association, at the city of Stockton. 

Now, leading up to the trouble 

Mr. Thompson. I will ask you one question there. Do you iinow why that 
word was sent to you? • 
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Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. By tlie solicitation of tlie Stockton Central Lalxjr 
Council; their representative, a man by the name of Vitalch, T. J. Viiaich, busi- 
ness agent for the Stockton Central Labor Council and executive board meml>er 
of the California State Federation of Labor, made that demand upon tlu- 
executive board of the California State Federation of Labor ; hence my visit to 
Stockton. 

Mr. Thompson. You may go ahead, Mr. Dale. 

Mr. Dale. The clerks’ agi'eement expired, as near as my memory serves mo, 
along in the month of Mar<‘h, 1014. At the time for the re-signing*of the agreo'- 
na'iit the representative of the clerks, which was the business agent of the 
central labor council, called on the various merchants, and he found this con- 
dition of affairs: That the clothicTs’ association had been voted bodily into th(' 
M., M. and F., and when the business agent approached the merchants asking 
for th(‘ir signatures to nnotln'r agreement he was referred to Mr. Calkins, secre- 
tary of the M., M. and K., with ollices in the Elks’ Building, Stockton. Ami Mr. 
Calkins told him this : “ We have concludeil to not sign any agi’eemeiit with any 
organization of labor.” 

The representative of the clerks nunie this request: ” Will you give me tlial 
statement In writing?” Mr. Calkins said: “It is not necessary. That is tlie 
conclusion of our association, and we will not give you any written stutemenl 
wt^ we have entered into this agreement.” 

Then the representative of the clerks, the business agent of the central labor 
council, started in on a campaign with the various merchants. JIany of tlie 
cards he had to remove from the stores, the proprietors of which had always 
ton at peace with the clerks. Now, there is one point that I want to em- 
phUvSlzo. Tlie clerks were asking for nothing. Tliey had, about four months 
prior to this — one of the large .stores in the city had .suggested — the manager of 
said store had suggested to his help tliat they use their intlueiice in tlie clerks’ 
union to bring about a 6 o’clock closing movement. That was to qiir mind, after 
developments hud con^illced us that that was simply an atlvmpt on the part of 
the merchants, some of them at least, to start a campaign of discontent or dis- 
organization, if I may use that word, in the clerks’ organization, and when thal 
was discovered Ihat request was eliminated from the clerks’ agreement, and 
there was nothing more said about it. Hence, the clerks were asking for iioili- 
Ing, no increase in pay, no decrease in hours, nothing at all ; simply wanted thei'- 
agreement re-signed, which they refusi'd to do. 

When I reached Stockton we looked over the situation, and we concluded to 
Inaugurate a campaign of this nature — to go from union to union, nlglit afb'r 
night, urging the memhers of organized labor and their friends to use their pur- 
chasing power, patronizing tlie stores that displayed the card, patronize the res- 
taurants that displayed the card, spend their money with their friends and lei 
their enemies alone. 

The statement has been made here that we issued an edict of boycott. I wisli 
to tell this committee that that is absolutely false. You cun go to Stockton and 
get every minute book of every organization in Stockton, and if you can tind oni‘ 
sentence that looks like the authorization of a boycott I will surrender iny com- 
mission and quit work for the State federation of labor. 

There was no boycott declared. A man that smokes a Natividad cigar boy- 
cotts the St. Elmo, if that is a boycott. Do you “git” me? That is what we 
mean, and that is what we— that was our policy. 

Now, then, the first blow that was struck in the industrial war In Stockton 
was struck by a member of the M., M. and E. There was a card passer in front 
of a shoe store — Mr. Dunn’s. Mr. Dunn deliberately walked out after the— 
the man hadn’t been there 10 minutes, and struck him a blow In the face. H(‘ 
carried a black eye for eight days from the effect of it. And there is a Utth' 
incident to that that I want to tell the commission. It Is this : Mr, Dunn was 
arrested for battery. He demanded a Jury trial. Mr. Dunn swore under oatli 
that he struck the blow. Mr. Dunn’s son swore that he seen him strike the 
blow. Mr. Lynch, their hired man, swore likewise. Two disinterested men 
standing within 5 feet of the occurrence swore they saw the blow struck. And 
the Jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. That Is the court record. That 
is the truth. I simply relate this to let you know the conditions that obtain in 
Stockton. When men come before this commission and tell you that their 
objects are square and above board with labor it Is necessary to analyze their 
actions, Tor actions speak louder than words. 

Now, rhere lyas at that time, I believe, 16 stores displaying cartls — retail 
clerks’ store cards. You know what they ar^e. And I think there was about 
18 or 20 stores that had no cards. 
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Now, the M., M. and E. advertimi In the three daily papers the stores that 
did not display the cards, and they made this appeal to the public: “These 
are the stores that stand for industrial freedom. If you believe in industrial 
freedom, patronize these stores.” And the list of tlie stores was in the papers. 
We did likewise. It had settled down to a tight, a rough and tumble fight, if 
I may use that term. We were appealing to our people to patronize the mer- 
chants and tile restaurant people that displaye<l the cards. They were apT>eal- 
ing to their people, using their influence, to patronize the stores that did not 
display tlie cards. 

And I contend, and I want tliis connni.sslon to get tlie point, and I believe 
you will without my mentioning it to you, but I want to make It plain, that 
they were boycotting the stores that had ll»e cards, and w'e wore boycotting 
the stores that Iiad no cards. 

Now% if anyone is guilty, we are all equally guiliy. T have nothing to .shnn. 

I have nothing to side-step, notliing to keep under cover from this commission. 

I want you to know the full and com|)lete facts. 

About the 17th or some time in tlie latter part of April or May the Holt* 
Manufacturing Co. gave a big demonstration. Every man in their employ was 
given a day’s pay to march in a parade — tlie first time in the history of that 
organization that any thing of that kind had ever iicciirred. I took occasion to 
make the remark tliat In my opinion tlie parade liad been pulled off for effect — 
to get public opinion on their side. Some reporter overheard what I said, 
and I believe it. appeared In the Sacramento Bee. I am still of that opinion! 

1 am not taking back anything tliat I said then. I still believe that to be true. 

Later the curd passers w^ere enjoined. Now% those people — and I want this 
commission to get this ixiint— that w’e contend that those people we had at 
that time \yere not pickets; tln*y w^ere card passers; they were advertising 
stores and restaurants and people that w^ere fair to labor. ' We w^ere not able 
to buy space In the new’spapers as tlie M.. M. and E. They advertised theirs 
in the new'spapers. Our medium of advertising was liy lianding out cards. 
They enjoined the card passers. The injunction was made permanent. 

Later there w^as a cou])le of Innocent-looking little donkeys placed on the 
streets, with a blanket over them telling the story that certain restaurants 
were nnf.dr; and tlie judge enjoined the ilonkey.s, mark you, and he made that 
permaupiit. The donkey can’t coerce, he can’t threntent. he can not malign any 
one. The only thing that he can do is to kick, and any man that has got any 
sense knows which end he kicks from and to keep nw'ay from that end of it. 
That is all. The donkey w as enlolned, tlie tw'o of them ; took off the streets, 
and T don’t know where they are at. 

Now\ that show^s again the disposition of some of the eitizenship of Stock- 
ton relative to organized labor. Tlie bankers, every one of them, belong to the 
M, M. and E. Now% I don't know whether thev have usixi their financial in- 
fluence to coerce anyone or not. There will he other men, other people here 
to tell that story. But in iny opinion they have Rumor Is current on tlie 
streets of Stockton that those men have gone the limit to seal the lips and 
tie the hands of the men of labor and merchants and contractors that want 
to he friendly to labor. 

Now, I make that statement to your unqualifiedly. I am telling this com- 
mission that that rumor is current, and T believe that there will be men wbo 
will follow me and wdll emphasize that more fully and be more clear on the 
proposition. 

They even w^ent so far in their efforts ns to try to muzzle the newspapers, 
and tried to frighten the pulpit from speaking their minds, and still they 
have the immaculate nerve to come before the commission and tell you their 
action was In keeping with right and fair play. If that is fair play, I don’t 
have the right understanding. I don’t understand the meaning of the word. 

There was a statement made yesterday, I believe, by Mr, Irish relative to a 
Mr. George Tracy. 

Ohairraan Walsh, Mr. Dale, will yon please pitch your voice a little higher. 

Tt is very hard to hear in this room. After the adjournment ye.sterday some 
of the audience spoke to me and said they were unable to hear the witness^, 
and as they are very much interested In the proceedings here I wish, you would 
try and speak a little louder, so that we all can hear. 

Mr. Dale. There was a statement made yesterday by Mr, Irish, I believe — If 
T am wrong In the witness I will beg his pardon — to the effect that Mr. Tracy, 
president of the San Prapcisco Typographical Union, and IVIr. McLaughlin, 
State labor commlsslonerr visited Stockton and endeavored to use their In^ 
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fluence in bringing? the warring factions of the industrial war in Stockton to- 
gether. They asked time until the executive board of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor met in executive session, which was in April; no, May 12 
or June 12 — June 12.’ 

Mr. Irish left the impression and, I think, Intentionally so, with this com- 
mission that that was a bluff on the part of labor; that they didn’t mean it 
That it was our intention to simply play and spar for time. I want to tell this 
commission that that was a bona fide proposition on the part of labor. We 
meant it. We wanted them to wait. We begged them to wait un'til June 12, 
when the executive board of the California State Federation of Labor met in ex- 
ecutive session, when they could take up the matter of the Stockton situation. 

Now, prior to this there had been a committee that had called on the mayor 
and the board of commissioners in the city of Stockton, and the committee 
had this to say to the mayor: 

“ If you will use your Influence as the executive officer of the city of Stock- 
ton ; if you will make a statement in the papers of Stockton to the effect that 
in behalf of the third party, the public, you demand that the two warring 
factions in the city of Stockton come together, if you will do that, Mr. Mayor, 
I believe you will be instrumental in preventing an industrial war in the city 
of Stockton.” 

He was told in the event of the trouble continuing that the streets of 
Stockton would be filled with blacklegs, yeggmen, 42 :unmen, and ex-covicts, and 
that prediction was verified and there are now in the city of Stockton such 
men. 

In Stockton this morning they are there with their blackjacks and guns 
and billies. As Johannsen told you yesterday, five of those fellows were ar- 
rested. They had the automobile, the whole bottom of it, covered with pick 
handles, blackjacks, and guns, and I was present when the eity attorney, 
Carlton Case, from the M., M., and E., put up a check for .$500 for those men, 
and when they signed the roll In the police court, they signed it ^Ir. Miller, 
and Jones, and Smith, strike breakers. That is the way they signed them- 
selves at tlie police court. The signatures are there and you can send and get 
the books. They made no bones of it. Strike breakers, that was their occu- 
pation, that was their business; that was what they were brought to Stockton 
for, to break the strike and break men’s heads, and that is what they came 
there for. And labor has from the beginning of this asked and begged that the 
matter be arbitrated, and we are ready now — I want to say to this commission 
as a representative of the American Federation of Labor, that organized labor 
stands ready now to arbitrate this matter. The mayor was told by this com- 
mittee I have just mentioneil to you that organized labor would pay half of the 
expenses of bringing men to Stockton who have no interest in the affair and 
know nothing about the facts, and whatever the finding of the arbitration 
board might be, organized labor would bow and take its medicine. 

I was with the committee tnat met with a committee from tlie M., M., and E., 
and conditions were thrashed over for jirobably three hours, and Mr. Totten, 
who will follow me probably, made this .statement: “You fellows have got to 
call your dogs otf of our people.” That isn’t the language he used, but that 
was the meaning. 

“ You have got to cease boycotting the members of our institution or we 
'Will discharge your people.” Now, this is a very important point — “ or we 
will discharge your jteople and we will put men in their places that will take 
orders from us and not from you.” 

That was Totten’s statement. If he denies it here, \vhy, it is up to him. 
There were 20 men listening to him at that time, and that is what he said. 

A plain declaration of “ You do what I tell you to do, spend your money with 
the people that I tell you to spend it with, or we will put your people on the 
streets; we will fill the town with strangers, we will put the taxpayers, the 
fathers and the mothers, and the children out of the schools.” That is what the 
declaration meant, and that is just what they are doing. 

I want to emphasize to this commission once more that from the beginning 
of the trouble, since my advent Into Stockton, that it has been my endeavor all 
the time, every hour in the day and every day in the week, to get the factions 
together and bring about a settlement. We want to do that now, but we can’t. 
As Johannsen told you, we can not, and we will not arbitrate the right to live 
as an organization. That is sacred. The law of the land says we have a right 
to organize.** That we will do. Any proposition as to hours, any question of 
hours or wages, those questions we are willing to l^ubmlt to a board of arbL 
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tratlou. We will telLour story and they can tell theirs, and let fair men reach 
a conclusion, and we will abide by the decision. 

Kow, that is about all I have got to say on the question. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Dale, in regard to the matter of a boycott. When this 
trouble arose in Stockton you asked people, of course — your organization did — 
to deal with the stores that showed the signs? 

Mr. Dale. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you asked the friends of organized labor to deal with 
those stores, too? 

^Ir. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And the public generally to do the same thing? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thqmpson. And on the other hand the M., M., and E. asked the same 
thing? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

l\Ir. Thompson. And the people who were friendly to them? 

Mr. Dale. They published It in the papers. 

Mr. Thompson. And the public in general? 

Mr. Dale. Published in the daily papers, the three daily papers. 

Mr. Thompson. So far, then, the attitude and acts of both were similar? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, will you tell the comml.ssion at what point the acta of 
the M., M. and E. were dilferent in principle from the acts and methods that 
your organization pursued in its development of the struggle there? 

Chairman Walsh. Say, excuse me. The commission, I thtok, will draw the 
conclusion. I.et the commission draw that conclusion. We want to hurry 
through. He has stated now what was done by both sides, and they have stated 
largely, and I think maybe the commission will be prepared to draw their own 
conclusion, and thus keep out of the realm of argument. 

Is there anyone who wants to ask Mr. Dale any question? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you be goo<l emnigh to explain to the com- 
mission, Mr. Dale, what your Interpretation of a boycott Is — what constitutes 
a boycott? 

l^fr. Dale. Well, I believe it was Dean Swift, a good many years ago, who 
M as having a light in Irc'land M ith England, and he told tluan to burn everything 
that came from England exc'opt the coal. “Don’t burn the coal, but burn 
everything else, not the coal.’’ 

Now, my explanation of a boycott is simply that to let the other fellow’s 
goods alone 

Cliairmnh Walsh. A little louder, please. Your conception is what? 

Mr. Dale. It is simply to let the other fellow’s product alone. I make this 
contention, that the greatest employer of labor Is labor; it is not the merchant 
that employs the clerks, it is the people that patronize the store of the merchant 
that employs the clerks. No\v, that is my i>osltion — the greatest employer of labor 
is labor, and when labor learns to demand tlie goods that bear the label ; when 
labor learns to patronize the man and the >voman that displays the card ; when 
labor learns to attend strictly to its own business, the fight is settled. There 
will be no job for you felloM’s, and there will be no job for me. There you are. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does that men, Mr. • 

Chairman Walsh. Please preserve complete order. Please do not give ex- 
pression to anything like that. 

Mr. Dale. If I ask my friends to Mdthhold their patronage from you, that 
Mould be a boycott ; that is the interpretation of a good many men relative to a 
boycott; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. I can not quite reconcile that definition 
of a boycott with a statement you made in the beginning of your testimony to 
the effect that you deny any boycott Mms declared by the Stockton 

Mr. Dale. Officially. Officially. I think I said, Mr. Weinstock, officially, 
that you could bring the minute book of every organization in the city of 
Stockton. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You draw the line between a natural and an 
official boycott? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what is the difference, after all, in effect, 
Mr. Dale, between passing a’resolution at a meeting of the unions, or appealing 
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to the unions nt their meetings to withhold their patronage from certain people? 
Isn’t the effect precisely the same? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that while technically there was no boycott 
levied, practically there was a boycott levleil? 

, Mr. Dale. From both sides; yes. I want that understood, from both sides. 
We were going after each other — we had an earning capacity, labor contended 
at that time they had an earning capacity of in the neighborhood of $14,000 
a day, of men and w^oinon who we could largely control In the spending of their 
money. The M., M. and E. had less than $4,000 a day of earning capacity of the 
working people, w'hora they could control, who w^ould take orders from them. 
Now, then, the rank and file of the uninterested public sympathy is usually with 
the under dog In the fight. And lalx>r was the under dog in the fight. And 
we got mucli the best of that fight. They will admit that. They may try to 
hide it here in their statements before the commission, but it is nevertheless the 
truth. We simply backed them off the boards, in the language of the street. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You also made use, Mr. Dale, of the expression 
“ card passers.” That is not quite clear to me. What is the distinction 
between a picket and a card passer? AVhere does the picket end and the card 
passer begin, or vice versa? 

Mr. Dale. Well, one is called a picket and the other is called a card passer. 
One is an advertiser, handing out the cards, the same as you, Mr. Weinstock, 
If j^u were advertising your store. You have so many handbills struck off. 
You got a boy or you get a man to strike out over the city of Sacramento 
or over the State of California and distribute those handbills — Mr. Weinstock 
has got a sale of goods on such and such a day at such and such a place. Now 
these cards simply stated the fact, here are the stores that display the union- 
label card ; there are the restaurants that display the house card of the 
restaurants, etc. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, did these curd passers, as you call them, 
walk up and down the streets generally, or did they stand in front of some 
particular shop? 

Mr. Dale. Well, in a few instances they probably walked up and down in 
front of two restaurants — or three, and a few stores. And they did walk all 
around town. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But primarily they stoppe<l in front of certain 
shops and stores? 

Mr. Dale, Well, I don’t know whether I am clear In making that admission 
or not. The men simply came of their own volition to headquarters and would 
pick up the cards that was there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would those cards say? 

Mr. Dale, Well, they would say — they had a facsimile of the store card of 
the clerks, and they hud the name of the store' — the Arcade, the Chamberlain, 
and so on down the line, stores that wore fair to labor. And that told the 
story to a trade-unionist, or it told the story to anyone that was in sympathy 
with us, where to go to patronize the stores that were fair to labor, and keep 
aw^ay from stores that were unfair to labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me see whether I understand tliat clearly. 
These cards did not say, ” Don’t patronize A or B ” ? 

Mr. Daijc. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But they simply said, ” Do patronize C, D, 
and E ” ? 

Mr. Dale. No; it didn’t say that. It simply told the stores that were fair. 
That is all it told. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Gave a list of the so-called fair stores? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Didn’t mention the unfair houses? 

Mr. Daij:. No, sir. Absolutely no. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You cited the case, Mr. Dale, where one of those 
card passers was assaulted by the proprietor of one of the stores? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the case was brought into court? 

Mr. Dale, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that the defendant admitted that he had 
struck the card passer? 

Mr. DA^fc, Yes, sir. 
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CommlssioneF Weinstock. Ami there was corroborating testimony to that 
effect? 

^Mr. Daj.e. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ami that despite that fact he was discharged, or 
that is, a verdict was brought in by the Jury of not guilty? 

Mr. Dale. Of not guilty ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, are we to understand — we must infer 
one of two things from that — either that the Jury was a packed Jury or that 
tlie sentiment of tlie community was not In sympathy wltli tlie strikers. Now, 
wliat was your opinion on tliat? 

Mr. Dale. Well, Mr. Weinstock, I am loath in a measure to give an opinion. 
Of (ourso, I Imvo got a very strong opinion uiM>n tluit proposition, hut I don’t 
^Ivnow that it would advance the conclu.sions that this commissin wishes to 
arrive at for me to express that opinion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You hrougld that out jis a point, Mr. Dale? 

IMr. Dale. Yes, sir, I did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I want to see along what lines you want 
that to he considered? 

JMr. Dat.e. W'ell, I l)oIie\e yon liuve got the idea pretty clearly. I think you 
have got just wliich I iniMin. 

Commissioner Wetnstik k. T don’t know which is the casic 

Mr. r)Ai.E. liotii of them. I don't think there is any way of getting away 
from tlie inference. 

( ’iimmissioner Weinstock. Widl, there is a big difference between a packed 
Jury and public s(‘ntiruent. 

Tlir. Dale. Well, in order to pack a jury, public sentiment must be pretty 
well crystallized before a man will undertake to pack it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not nece.ssarily, 

Mr. Dale. Well, {iroliulily not. Ihit in this case I lielieve it was. Of course, 
I am not in a posKion to prove tluit. It is only an inference on my part. 

( ’ommissioner Weinstock. You were here yesterday, were you not, Mi\ 
Dale? 

JMr. D\ee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard all of the testimony that was pre- 
sented? 

Mr. Dale. ]\Iost of it ; most of it. 

(joinmissionor Weinsjock. Have you lieard tlie statements made about vio- 
lence having taken iilacc* in Stockton during these recent troubles? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you give us your statement on the question 
of violence, wliat your observations liave hism, and what you know of the 
facts?" 

Air. Dale. Well, I have seen no violence. 

(kimmissioner Weinstock. M ell, have you heard of violence taking place? 

Mr. Dai.e. I liave Iieard It discussed ; yes, air. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many instances of violence have you heard 
of taking place, eltlier through tlie public press or through word of mouth? 

Mr. Dale. Well, I have lieard of nonunion men striking union men, ami I 
have heard of union men .striking nonunion men, and I have seen men with 
black eyes. 1 heard a story, I thiidv it was three or four weeks ago — yes, yes- 
terday was~to-day is Tuesday, isn’t it? No, yesterday was Tuesday — three 
wivks ago, I think, yesterday afternoon there was some men visited a plan- 
ing mill, Totten & Brandt’s, and the story has it, the street rumor, that Mr. 
Brandt, I believe it was, received his visitors with a chair, and a free fight 
followed. 

Commissioner Lennon. A chair to sit on, or 

Mr. Dale. No; a chair, I think he meant to make him a present over the 
head with it. And the chair was broken to pieces in the fracas, and he useil 
the handles of it to very good advantage over the heads of some of the men. 
That was one of the proprietors of the mill. Now, that te the story that is 
told. I am not here to verify that at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any Instances, Mr. Dale, where 
union men were assaulted by nonunion men, or by the emissaries of non- 
union men? 

Mr. Dale. I have heard of that ; yes, sir, but I don’t know of It. 

OommUsioner Weinstock. How many such instances do you^know about? 

0 
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Mr. Dale. Well, I don’t know that I could enumerate the number. I have 
heard It, you know. I pre.siime you understand pretty thoroughly when you 
get men in town not carrying the cards, and the citizens of the town walking 
the streets, you know usually what follows — usually trouble. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have there been any cases reported at the union 
headquarters where the union men were assaulted by nonunion men? 

Mr. Dale. I think I remember of one instance where a man climbed on a 
dray to talk to the driver, and the driver hit him over the head with a hay 
hook, and knocked him down, and the dray ran over him. I believe that is 
the only one that I can call to mind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, do you know of any instances where non- 
union men were assaulted by unionists? 

Mr. Dale. I don’t know of it; no, sir. I have heard of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have there been any arrests made in the city of 
Stockton ? 

Mr. Dale. There was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There was? About how many? 

Mr. Dale. Well, probably ten or a dozen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlio were the parties arrested, unionists or non- 
unionists? 

Mr. Dale. Both. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Unionists and nonunionists? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. v 

Commissioner Weinstock. The cases haven’t yet been brought to trial? 

Mr. Dale. Well, I think a couple of ho<l carriers pleaded guilty, who were 
caught with the goods on them, carrying concealed weapons, and their line was 
paid by the attorney of the M., M. and E., and they were turned loose. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those were nonunionists? ♦ 

Mr. Dale. They were nonunionists. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Convicted of carrying 

Mr. Dale. Carrying concealed weapons. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Concealed weapons? 

Mr. Daije. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, how many unionists have been arrested? 

Mr. Dale. Well, that I could not say, ]\Ir. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Approximately. 

Mr. Dale. In the neighborhood of ten or a dozen. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Are they out on bail? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ^iay we ask nho furnished the bail? 

Mr. Dale. I did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you did personally or representing the 
unions? 

Mr. Dale. Representing the unions, probably. I am the representative of 
the unions. It is hard to separate me from that. I am at work for them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your testimony, Mr. Dale, you pointed out that 
organized labor stands ready now, and has been ready at all times since this 
difficulty has arisen, to arbitrate. 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The issues. 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the other side has declined to? 

Mr. Dale. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Arbitrate the matter. Now, you stated that there 
was one thing that labor would not arbitrate, and that was Its existence? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir ; the right to organize. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, I want this made clear to myself; It 
doubtless Is to the other members of the commission, who may not be as murky 
on the situation at this moment as I am ; and that Is this, is It the contention 
of organized labor that it can not exist without the closed shop, or is It pos- 
sible‘ for organized labor to exist and to be recognized and to be dealt with 
without the use of the closed shop? 

Mr. Dai.e. We care nothing about whether you call it a closed shop or pawn- 
shop or what kind of a shop you caB it, but when you discharge our people 
because th^ have a card, then we have to get busy. 

Commlsslmier Weinstock. You know, of course, Mr. Dale, there are two kinds 
of labor agreements, some of them probably right In Chis very city. One kind of 
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n^;reenient that stipulates that only union men shall be employed ; another sort 
of agreement where that issue is omitted entirely, and where the employer is at 
liberty to employ whomsoever he pleases, union or nonunion. I think that is the 
situation, unless I am incorrectly informed, of the metal trades in San Fran- 
cisco. They have had their written agreements and oral agreements which 
stipulate the hours and wages and conditions of labor, but nothing Is said 
about the employer confining himself exclusively to union men. That would 
be an instance where organized labor is recognized and dealt with and yet 
the employer is not compelled to confine himself strictly to union labor. Now, 
in the Stoclcton situation is it the attitude of organized labor that it will not 
permit the question as to whether the employer is or is not to employ union 
labor to be arbitrated, or is organized labor taking the position that It will 
arbitrate that question as long as organized labor Is recognized and dealt with? 

Mr. Dale. I think you are right. I want to say this, that if they wilt 
permit the business agent, the representative of the various unions, to enter 
the planing mills, go on the buildings, visit the stores, restaurants, machine 
shops, or factories, and Interview the men who are not union men, and use 
their influence to get them to join the organization, I think that would satisfy 
labor. But the position of the open shop in Stockton Is that the stamp must go, 
the union label must go, the business agent must be run out of town ; they will 
have absolutely nothing to do with labor that bears tlie color of organization. 
That is their declaration. 

f Commissioner Weinstock. Let us see if I understand that correctly, Mr. 
Dale. Your statement Is, and I lake it that you speak authoritatively, that 
organized labor does not insist that the employer shall confine himself to union 
men? 

IMr. Dale. Well, organized 

Commissioner Wfunstock. That is, he Is at liberty to employ anybody that 
he pleases, but he must give the union' an opportunity to invite the nonunionist 
to become a member of the union? Have I understood it correctly? 

jMr. Dale. Well, I do not know whether I care to go on record as saying that 
organized labor docs not insist on the union shop. We do insist on the union 
shop. Of course, we do. Of course, we do that. But, of course, that is a 
matter that I would want to submit to an arbitration board rather than pass 
loosely on it here before this commission. But that is one of tlie things that 
we would be willing to talk about. 

' Commissioner Weinstock. You would assume that to be a debatable ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, your attitude Is not Ironclad? 

Mr. Dale. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, under no circumstances will you consider 
that phase of the question, you are willing to dcbjite it? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you are willing to abide by the judgment of a 
fair arbitration board In the matter? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose that the board of arbitration should 
sjiy, “ In our judgment the employer ought to be permltteil to employ anybody 
ho pleases, union or nonunion ; that the unionist ought to be permitted in the 
case of nonunion men to persuade them by peaceful methods and in any way 
that would not interfere with their work or their business to join the union." 
Would an arbitration of that kind be accepted by the unionist? 

Mr. Dale. Well, now, it is owing to what construction you would put on 
“ interfering with their work.” Now, the business agent usually wants to visit 
the buildings when the men are pre.sent in the buildings. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You can easily understand, Mr. Dale, that you 
would not want men to come, if you were an employer and working under pres- 
sure, you would not want men to come in and disturb your men while they were 
at work? 

Mr. Dale. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Perhaps that would lead to a row or friction. 

Mr. Dale, The average business agent wouldn’t do that. The average busi- 
ness agent Is a tolerably diplomatic fellow, with all the statements to the con- 
trary; he has been an absolutely fair fellow and has pretty fair sense, and he 
is working for a bunch of men that are pretty hard to please, and he has got 
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to use good horse sense in getting by. I know you read of lots of things the 
buKines.s agent is accused of that are not true. 

(V)inrnissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask you some ques- 
^^^inmissioner I^ennon. Can you Inform us as to how juries are drawn in the 


State of California? , , ^ ki 

Mr. Dale. Well, I think there are so many— the bailiff or the constable goes 
to the register, I presume, and takes the names, and subprenas the men, and 
their names are read off hy the Judge, or the names are put in a box and he 


draws out the names. ^ . 

Commissioner Lennon. You mean to say that the bailiff of an Inferior court 
would have the i)o\ver to select the names that are to go on petit juries, or 


the juries? 

TkTr. Dale. Counsels nsnally examine the jurymen. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Do they not 

Mr, Dale. Of course, they can reject a certain number of jirrymen. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ilave they not in tbi.s State a system of placing in a 
box the names of all the qiialifletl voter.s, and then from the box a regular draw- 
ing Is had to secure jurors to get the panel? - , ^ 

Mr. Dale. Why, as I understand It, the names are selecterl by the bailiff 
or by the constable, so many names, say, 40 nann^s, and those 40 names are put 
in a* box, and the judge draw's the names as he puts his hand in, as he gets 
hold of a piece of paper, and he draws it out, bearing the name of Tohn Smith, 
or George Smith, or whoever it may l)e, and he is placed in the box, and he is 
interrogated by the attorneys. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, as you understand it, the bailiff has the power 
tx) select from the citizenship a limllcd list of those wdio are to he drawn as 


jurors? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. , 

ChJilrman Walsh. I w’ant to inquire about this: Take the case of the jury 
which von sav acquitted l\fr. Dunn. Was It a jury that you w'ould call demo- 
cratic in its composition? Dhl it represent all classes. Was there a number 
of w’orklng people uiwn it commensurate with the population of the city of 
Stockton? 

Mr. Dale. I hardly think so. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What court was Mr. Dnnn tried in, please? 

Mr. Dale. Judge Parker’s court. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that a superior court? 

Mr. Dale. No; police court. 

Chairman Walsh. A magistrate’s court, as it were. 


Mr. Dale. Police court. 

Chairman Walsh. How' many jurors? 


Mr. Dale. Twelve. 

Chairman Walsh. Twelve jurymen? 


Mr. Dale. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you notice the composition of them, whether they 
w’ere partially workers, or employers, or farmers, or wiiat? 

Mr. Dale. I think there was some farmers among them. I do not think 
there was a workingman on the jury. 

Chairman W\lsh. How' did that happen? Is It on account of the way jurors 
are selectetl ? How many workers, would you say? ^ 

Mr. Dale. I do not know' anything el.se to attribute it to. 

Chairman Walsh. How' many workers would you say there are In Stockton- 
adult w'orkers, eligible for jury service, respectable men? 

Mr. Dale. Why, there is betw'een three and four thousand people In Stockton 
belong to organized labor, and there is probably that number or more than 
. that outside of the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. And w^ere none of those gentlemen drawn on the jury to 


tty this gentleman? , . « 

Mr. Dale. No, sir ; not in my opinion. I was present I was not personally 
acquainted with the men, not living in Stockton. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the labor organinsatlons represented by counsel? 


Mr. Daijc. Yes, sir. .... 

Chairman Walsh. Upon wdiat date were these men arr^ed in the auto- 
mobile that you claim had been carrying concealed weapons oi#their person? 

Mr. Dai*. I jion’t know' that I can give you the date. I think it was two 
weeks ago Monday. ^ 
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Chairman Walbh. Ordinarily how soon l.s a east* of that sort tried la a 
police court in Stockton? 

Mr. Dale. Men carrying concealed weapons? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; wlien no labor dispute is on 

Mr. Dale. I could not answer that question. Those men, of course, were 
caught with the goods on them, and there wn.s no trial to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t they try police court cases in Stockton on the 
morning after the men are arrested, usually, when there is no labor disputt‘? 

Mr. Daije. In many cases, I think so — cases of vagrancy and pz’obahly bat- 
tery. But the case of Mr. Dunn, I think, was postpone<l in the neighborliooti 
of a month ; not quite that long. 

Chairman Walsh. Leaving Mr. Dunn out, was protest made by your counsel 
over the delay In the trial of these men arrested in the automobile? 

Mr. Dale. Wo had no counsel. The men that v.cre arresteil In the auto- 
mobile, they simply plead guilty. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlu‘y plead guilty? 

IMr. Dale. Yes, sir; they had the good.s on them. 

Chairman Walsh. O’hey have been fined? 

Mr. Dale. Tliey put up the fine, and I don’t Know whether the thing came 
on to trial yet or not. I have been out of Stockton last week; I was sent to 
Fresno. 

Chairman Walsh. You say they plead guilty, and the trial is over? 

Mr, Dale. Sure; and the fine paid. 

Chairman Walstt. Your information is very meager. 

l\Ir. Dale. I can speak for the two hod carri(‘rs. 

Chairman Walsh. I am speaking about Ibe^e you say were arre.sted, and 
nail given by the attorney of the M. M. and E., and found to have, so s^)mi^ 
body testified, pick liandl(‘S and revolvers and blackjacks in the automobiles. 
Did those men plead guilty, or do you know? 

Mr. Dai.e. Why, they plead guilty; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was their punishment? 

Mr. Dale. A fine, I think, of $100, or a luindr("<l days in jail. 

Chairman Wm.sh. And was the fine paid, or are they sorvliig their term? 

Mr. Dale. Those num were arrested and brought into .Tudge You Ditten’s 
court, and they were sentenced to — a bail of a hundred dollars, then the 
attorney 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present? 

Mr. Dale. I w,ns. And the attorney of the M. M. and E., Mr. Carlton 
Case, put up a chock for $500 for their appearance In court. 

Chairman Walsh. In a superior court of some sort? 

Mr. Dale. No. sir; I think It was in that same court. Von Ditten’s court, 
and I was ordered then to Fresno. I was in Fresno probably 10 days. What 
disposition has been made of that ca.se I am not In position to teli you, hut 
the court record would tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Any other questions? That Is all. 

Mr. Thompson. One question; Did the M. M, and E. issue any order or 
request to the mGmber.s or others to boycott any firm, if you know? 

Mr. Dale. I am not in position to say that other tlian they advertised In the 
paper.s 

Chairman Walsh. He has explairuMl that. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they threaten to impose any fine for patronizing any 
store? ^ 

Mr. Dale. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. His answer to that was no, and his whole statement shows 
it. Anything el.se? 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Dale. 

Call you next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Totten. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHRIS. TOTTEN. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Totten, will you give us your name, business address, 
and your business? 

Mr. Totten. Chri.s. Totten ; Stockton, Oa\ 

Mr, T^ompso#; And your b\islness, please.’ 

Mr. Totten. Planing mill. 
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Mr. Thompson. How lofg have you been engaged in that business there? 

Mr. Totten. About three of four years — four years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the industrial trouble In Stockton? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your views of it, if you have any, If you have 
anything to say in addition to what has already been stated. 

Mr, Totten. Well, I think the ground has been fairly well covered by Mr. 
Irish and Mr. Bird. Howev^er, I might add that there is a merchants, manu- 
facturers, aiid employers’ association in Stockton. They have told you why it 
was necessary for us to have that kind of an organization there. We belong 
to that organization. We employed up until about a month or live or six weeks 
ago, I have forgotten now what date, I think it was July 8, somewhere along 
there, we employed all union men except the helpers in the mill. 

We found that the unions, from time to time, exacted — made unreasonable 
demands and unreasonable exactions, and I might state that in regard to that 
stamp business that Mr. Johannsen says we gave no names, that material was 
delivered to Littlefield-Corbett furniture store. It was not a new building. It 
was delivered on the third floor, and they compelled us to return that material 
to the mill. They threatened unless we did do that they would cause us 
trouble. Take about four months ago, we had five or six cars of lumber come 
in at one time. We asked the lumber liandhTs’ union to send us down lumber 
handlers. They sent us all they had — I don’t know Just exactly how many 
they did send — they sent us all they had. There w(Te barges in at that time, 
and they did not have enough. We were about to get stuck on the last car 
for demurrage. The man in the mill that has charge of the stickers — a young 
man who takes a general interest in things, he was, you might say, assistant to 
the foreman — he saw that we w(Te going to get stuck for the demurrage, and 
he got in the car and began to help unload. Tlie business agent told him unless 
he got out of the car he would see that a fine was placed on him. That man 
got $30 a week. Ills wages, I think, was $4.50 a day, but he got $30 a week 
straight time because he was a good man and took an interest in the business. 
However, the business agent told him to get out of there. 

It was brought out that — Mr. Johannsen says that the wages in Stockton 
were 50 cents a day less tlian San Francisco. I am not sure — 1 haven’t a copy 
of the wage scale in San Francisco, but I understand the minimum wage scale 
in Santa Clara is $3.25. Our minimum scale is $3.50. Mind you, $3.25 for six 
days, eight hours each. Our minimum wage scale is $3..50 for five and a half 
days. That is, we pay for six days ; that is, pay $3.50 a day, and divide it, $21 — 
$3.50 is $21 a week for live and a half days. The maximum, I think, in Santa 
Clara is $5 a day, or $30 a week. Our maximum is $4..50 a day for five and a 
half days, which is $27 a \veek. 

I might say that it was necessary for Mr. Neisted to .sign that bill of com- 
plaint before he could have instituted any suit whatever, so that he must have 
known it. 

One thing I was very glad that they brought out, Mr. Johannsen especially : 
About a year ago we had a fire. Our firm, as I said, we have only been in 
business about four year.s. About a year ago we had a fire, and our plant was 
totally destroyed. The fire was at the time of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s 
strike, or right at the heat of that strike. They had some large power lines 
that ran right by our place that belonged to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Chairman Walsh. I can’t hear you. 

Mr. Totten. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has some large power lines that 
ran right by our place. Our fire was at the time of the strike of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. However, we were not affected by the strike; but, as I 
say, we had some large power lines; that is, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s 
large power lines ran right by our place, and our plant was destroyed. About 
a week after that we had another place — three or four days, probably, after 
that we had another mill burn. Both mills were not in operation, however. 
The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. had power lines in both places. Our employees 
met a few days after that fire — of course, we were hit hard ; it was almost a 
solar plexus — they met a few days after the fire and got together, I think, at 
union headquarters and agreed to give us one week’s wages gratis. They came 
out in a signed statement in the paper, a published statement, that they would 
do that. The public gave tliem credit for it. Our pay roll at the time before the 
fire, the week before the fire, was approximately $2,000 a week. I think it 
was Augus^lO — our fire was on July 13 — August 16 we got our new mill prac- 
tically started. We did not have to build a mill ; found one already built. 
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We got It started, and I wrote a letter — I have a cdpy of that letter; I tele- 
phoned up for It this morning, but the girl cnuhl not tind it; but I know wliere 
it Is myself, and I would like to file it with the eommjsslon. 

Chairman Walsh. We would be very glad to have it. 

(The letter referred to is printed as “Totten E:xhibit No. 1/’ at the end of 
this subject.) 

Mr. Totten. I wrote a letter to our employee.s and told them that I thanked 
tliem for doing that, and that it showed a good spirit and came at a time when 
help w;is needed, and told tliem that I appreciated the fact also that they had 
l)een out of work for 30 days, and iirobably .some of them were not in position 
to make that sacrifice immediately, and I would leave It strictly up to them; 
I would not .set apart any certain week or time that they could make this pay- 
ment. They could pay it any time they pleased. When this trouble came up 
I went ajid got the letter out of tlie mill, because I presumed tliat that would 
be sprung on me some day. The ohl !!> specks and tlie four corners ar(‘ torn 
off of the letter that shows where it was packed in the mill. I said, “Below 
is a list of all tlie employees who signed the agreement, and us you comply with 
your part of the agreement we will scratch your name out or cross it out,” 
.something to tliat effect. 1 asked the bookkeeper to tell mo exactly how much 
was paid. There wgs $.310 paid. 

Tlie otiice force does not Ix'long to the union. Tliey, all of them, paid. Tliere 
are a gi-eat many, ns I said at the outset, helpers in the mill that do not belong 
to the union. All of them paid. If tla* commission or IMr. .Toiiannsen desires, 
I can furnish him tlie names of thos(‘ vdio paid. Notwithstanding the fact 
the public ha.s given them credit of paying a week’s wages, they paid .$38G, I 
tliink. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tiiree hundred and eighty-.six dollars out of how 
much ? 

Mr. Totten. Out of a p.ay roll of .$2,000; and I would judge — take the office 
and nonunion help out of it, and the unions would have paid me about in the 
neighborhood of about .$22.5. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Two hundred and twenty-five dollars. What 
wages did the unions get? 

Mr. Totten. Wliat wages? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did the union men get collectively for the week? 
\oii say y<iu have a .$(),(H)0 weekly pay roll? 

Mr. Totten. No, sir ; I said $2,000. 

(Commissioner AVeinstock. Well, out of $2,000 wliat proportion of it la 
paid to your union lalior or was paid to your union labor? 

Mr. Totten. Well, I said out of what was paid to us there was probably 
.$22.5 paid to us by the unions, and tlie proportion of our pay roll that goes to 
the unions I would Judge was, say, $1,(>00 out of $2, (MX). 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Sixteen hundred dollars? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir; something like that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat would be about 14 per cent; that is, the 
contributions of your union employees was about 14 per cent of the week’s 
pay? , . V. . ^ 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir; something like that Tlie Sperry Flour Co., that boycott 
^\■as started along in May or June. There was no niercliants and manufac- 
lurcrs’ association then — 1913. IMr. Johannseri spoke of a little scrap at our 
mill. Also said he was out of town. I don’t know whether he was or not, 
Imt it was no little scrap, because I was tlu^re. It was a big scrap. There 
was about 125 men came down there, somewhere in the neighborhood of 125. 
A lot of those men were strangers, I never saw them before; a lot of them 
were our old men. He stated I got mad and hit somebody with a chair. I 
hope the commission will give me the credit of having more sense than to jump 
on a crowd of 125 men with a chair, especially If they could have seen some of 
them. They knocked one of our men down, I forget his name, he is a middle- 
aged man, probably 45 or 50. They knocked him down and fractured his cheek 
hone. I didn’t know that they fractured the bone until about a week afterwards. 
They closed that eye up. He got hurt In the mill and closed the other eye up. 
He was in bad shape, and I sent him to the hospital and had him examined, 
and they told me that this bone was fractured. When they knocked this man 
down, then Is when the chair came in. Mr. Brandt picked up a chair and 
«tart^ toward the man who knocked him down, but he never got there. 
About six of them jumped on Mr. Brandt and beat him and cuffed him, and I 
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startod to help Mr. Brandt, and I had probably five or six on me. My two 
brothers came to my rescue, and they were kept equally busy. 

We were told that they were wining down there that afternoon to raise 
trouble. lie says — I think he said — that the police were on the ground. The 
police were not there. They were telephoned to and asked to be there, but they 
wei’e not there. They did not come until the fight was entirely over. 

We swore to — I dl<l — and I swore to warrants for those who I knew — abso- 
lutely knew — and could prove that did take a part in the fight and struck me. 
Tiiey were arrested, and, as Mr. Dale says, he put up the ball. 

I remember very well unotlwT man that was arresteil on susfdciou. They 
telei^honwl to me to come down to the police ‘olTice to see if I could Identify 
him. Mr. Dale was ttnu'e to put up the bail. 

]Ur. Dale said that I told him that we were going to run our own business. 
TTliat is a faet. We are going to try to. I think we will succeed. 

Mr. Thompson. IMr. Totten, I would like to ask you a question or two. 

Mr. Totten. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Tnf>MPS 0 N. SoiiH^lhing has l)een siihl here about some men in an anto- 
nK>l>ile being arrested, with pick Imndles and blackjacks and otlier instruments 
of ix^rsonal warfare were found in the automobiles. Have you lieartl of that 
Incident? 

Mr. Totten. Yes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. x\nd it has also hwii said that tiie attoriu'y Pt the M. M. and 
E. balled those men out? 

Mr. Totten. That is a fact, absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know \vho those men were employeil by — for whom 
employed? 

Mr. Totten. The men were employed by the m«*rehants and manufacturers 
of Stockton. They are our men. However, Mr. Dale, I think, told you that 
they were fined. Tliey have hud no trial. They were not found guilty. The 
arms that they had were not on them, either. The police chief and the records 
will tell you that they w’ore not I would not blame them — if you could have 
seen the men that came to iny place looking for trouble, you would not go in 
an automobile without you liad something along, because they w'on’t fight fair ; 
there never one jumps on a man— there are six or eight ; and those men did 
have cUihs and they might have had revolvers. I did not see them. I think 
they used good judgment if they did take them along with tliem. I do not 
think they had 15 blackjacks or 15 pick handles. I don’t think so, because 
tht‘re would have IxHm no occasion for five men to have that many. 

Mr. Thompson. Wluit was the object of the men? What was their duties. 

Mr. TVrTEN. Well, I will tell you. There were so many of those crimes 
(‘ommitted by Mr. Johann.sen’s organized gangs, and the police showed very 
clearly that they could not c(q>e with it. The fact of tlie matter is, they did 
not seem to w'uiit to. So it was absolutely neces'sary for us to bring in some- 
body that w^ould protect our men, and it has hud a fairly gootl Influence. 

Mr. Thompson. Where w'ore they procured, if you know? 

Mr. Totten. I think they were gotten in San Francisco. I do not think 
there was any of them that were ex-convicts. If I did, I would see that they 
were discharged. I do tldnk that tlie unions slipped us a man mime<.l Graham 
tliat is an ex-convict. But wo also slijipeil him l>ack to them when lie got ar- 
rested ; W'e let them pay his fine, because w'e were not knowingly keeping any 
crooks in our employ. Ni'Ither have w^e any ex-convicts that w'e know^ of that 
are in our employ or are officers of our organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know where tlu;y were gotten? 

Mr. Totten. No; I do not. I do not think, though, that any of them are 
ex-convicts. They are all — ^they look like they could put up a fairly goofl 
scrap. 

Mr. Thompson. What was tlieir pun>ose? 

Mr. Tottbn. What was their purpose? 

Mr. Thompson. What was the purimse of the men In Stockton? Wlmt did 
you intend to use them for? 

Mr. Totten. In case of another riot — in case another riot sliould come to 
my place. For instance, if I should go back home to-uight, ami I should 
have i*easouable information — that is, If the information came H> me that 
I w’as going to have a riot, and I believed it — I think I w’ould have a tew of 
these men planted in there to help my men. I think I w^ould, in fact, I know 
I would, b^ause the police, as I said, don’t amount to much. 

Mr. Thohpsoi^ That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Oimimian Walsh. Any of 3 'ou de.siro tt> ask anj' questions V 

C3oiiimissioner 0’Connei.l, Yes. 

INIr. Totten. Go right aliead. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Totten, I understand you are chairman of 
the employers’ strike committee? 

Mr. Totten. Y'os, sir ; that is correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you plea.se explain to the commission the 
purfKige of that commlttw? 

Mr. Totten. Well, that committee is just simply formed to carry on tlie 
business of the Mercluinls ami Manufacturers’ AssocLatiom 

Cmnmissiorier O’Connell. What is tiiat business? What is the committee 
supposed to d(>? How is it made up? How Is it selected? 

Mr. Totten. The committee, I think, the night that the declaration was 
made for the oi)cn shop, there was a motion made that a committee of five be 
apj)ointed. 

Ojmmissioner O’Conneli.. By the president? 

IMr. Totten. By the fa-esidcMit. That Is how it was to be apiH)i!ited. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. The ])resident selected five men to act as the 
strike committee? 

Mr. Totten. Yo?, sir. 

C’oinniissi<mer 0’(Jonnell. To ha\e full charge of handling the strike? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Conmiissioner O'Connell. On l^ehalf of your association? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Comminissioner O’Connell. WIio were the others that were selected by the 
association? 

Mr. Totten. Well, T really do not know whether the other gentlemen on 
that committee would like for tlu'ir nanu‘s to be given out. You see the unions 
know me, and you know what liapi^ened to me. And I would rather have 
the permission of the other four, Iwcause I would not cjire to put tliem up 
as a target. 

Commissioner O’Connelt. Then it is not publicly known of whom - your 
strike committee is o(anposed? 

Mr. Totten. I don’t know whetlier it Is or not. Our wlmle association knows 
who it 18 , and it is not hard to find out. I, personally, would not conceal it. 
Wo have notliing to conceal that I know of. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. This commit t<*e has full power to carry on the 
stiMke in Ixdialf of your association in Stockton? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(.\)nnki.l. Whatever action is taken by your committee for 
what you might consider the best intei’ests of 3 (»ur askalutlon is approved 
by the association? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You employ — as I understoo<l you to speak about 
the men you were bringing to jour plant — your committee empk)yed the men 
to look after the other plants in the same way? 

Mr. Totten. Anybody that needs hel}>, we will se»ul them men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The purpose of your committee is to s<>lwt men 
whom you tliink are capable physically to protect the men in the plants? 

Mr. Totten. Yes. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connei.l. To the extent of licking or shooting to protect? 

Mr. Totten. No; I would not advise any man to siioot. It would Imve been 
perfectly justifiable, though, in my own case at my place, if I had done some 
shooting. I would have been absolutely justihable In it. As a matter of 
fact, I want to tell you I had a talk with one of the men that you might 
say Is a kind of captain over those that were in that machine, and I told him 
that I would not, if I were they, I would not carry a gim. even in the machine. 

But I will say, though, that they showed gt>od judgment, knowing what they 
had to go up against 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Is your committee authorized to exi>eud funds for 
the employment and payment of these men? 

Mr. TorrKN. Yes. Yes, sir ; we pay them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who furuislies and provides the anus and weapons 
for these men? 

Mr. Totten. I could not teil you. We do not purcliase. 

Commissionei- O’Connell. Are they supposed to bring them themselves? 
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Mr. Totten, Well, we never asked them. In fact, we didn’t know, that they 
had guns. I didn’t know that they had any guns on them untii they were 
arrested. They didn’t have the guns on. They were in the machine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. L>o you provide weapons of any kind for your 
employees? 

Mr. Totten. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For the employees of the association? 

Mr. Totten. No. Except in this case where Graham, as I told you, this man 
that I say I think we had slipped to us, an ex-convict — 1 understand that the 
association or some one at the association gave him an order on a hardware 
store for a gun. I never saw that order, don’t know whether he did or not; 
but I understand it indirectly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where did these men get these guns and pick 
liandles and weapons of destruction that they had witli them? 

Mr. TorrEN. Well, I could not tell you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many men has your committee employed? 

JNIr, Tori’EN. Well not — 1 think we have got in the nelghl)orhood of 20. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are these men employed, brought into the city 
from the outside? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How were they employed? 

Mr. Totten. We sent a man to the city to get what we would term guards. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean to San Fruiielseo? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir ; to San Francisco. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Where did he go to got them in San Francisco? 

Mr. Totten. I could not tell you. I never asked him. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Employment agencies? 

Mr. Totten. I could not tell you that. 

Chairman W^vlsh. He says he don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Or detective agencies? 

Mr. To'LTEN. If I had know tliat, I would have answ’ered you In the first 
place. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your committee dealing directly or indirectly 
w’ith detective agencies in Stockton or in San Francisco or elsewhere? 

Mr. Totten. Well, I don’t feel that I sliould answer that question. I will 
say this 

Chairman Walsh. Now, one minute, Congress has required and directed us 
to specifically find that out. Now% why don’t you wish to answer 11? 

Mr. Totten. I don’t know tliat it would be any particular harm; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. Totten. We have ways of getting information, and wc get them through 
the usual channels, we get It through the usual duinnels. 

Chairman Walsh. That is not quite an answer to the question. 

Mr. Totten. All right. Ask it again. 

Chairman Walsh. You employ detectives for that purpose and do business 
with detective agencies? 

Mr. TorrEN. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Have iou detectives now in your employ at 
Stockton? 

Mr. Totten, Well, I don’t know, I don’t hardly think w’e have any just at 
this particular moment. 

. Commissioner O’Connell. AVhat sums of money have your committee ex- 
pended in carrying on the strike in Stockton? 

Mr. Totten. I could not tell you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Doesn’t the money pass through your committee, 
you say? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. Well, no; it doesn’t pass through our committee. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Whose hands does it pass through? 

Mr. Totten. It passes through the treasurer’s and the secretary’s hands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the president have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Totten. I don’t know whether the president signs the checks or not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Who O. K’s the bills? 

Mr, Totten. .Whoever orders the goods. 

Commissioner Garretson. If your committee orderetl the expenditures, you 
would O. K.? 

Mr. Totthbi. If our committee ordered anything, I would 0, K. it ; yes. 

c 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Are you advised, or in seeking advisement, do you 
confer in any way with the oilicers or the legal advisers of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association? 

Mr. Totten. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or the National Metal Trades’ Association? 

lilr. Totten. No, sir ; no, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or the founders’ association? 

Mr. Totten. No, sir; the National 

Commissioner O’Connell. Any other association outside of Stockton? 

^Ir. Totten. The National Manufacturers’ had a representative in Stockton 
not long ago and asked me — my firm to become a member, but I did not. That 
is all I Ivnow about the National Manufacturers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You said a moment ago that the statement made 
by Mr. Irish regarding some particular material being taken into a building 
without the label on and then being ordered back to the factory and rehandled 
was not true. 

Mr. Totten. Did I? 

Commissioner O’Connetx. You said that it was some other 

Chairman Walsh. I think he just gave the specific name of the place which 
Mr. Irish didn’t give. Is that correct? 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say it was furniture material? 

Mr. Totten. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you please make a statement? 

Mr. Totten. Let me say it just exactly as it was. Mr. Irish told the truth. 
However, it was a furniture store that was not — it was not a new building. It 
was a furniture store. This furniture store ordered a lot of shelving cut up 
in small pieces, the Littlefield-Corbett furniture store. They are there now. 

We delivered the material to that building, and put it on the third floor. 
After we got the material there and got it on the third floor, the business 
agent — I don’t know how he found it out, but he called us up and told us there 
was no stamp on the material. And we were compelled to go and get the 
material and bring it back to the mill and put it into the mill and put the stamp 
on it and take it back to the store and put it on the third floor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A statement was made by somebody, Mr. Totten, 
I can’t recall just who, that you had at times ordered the steward, ns I think 
he is called, not to use the stamp on lumber. 

Mr. Totten. No; I will tell you. When we declared for the open shop I went 
out In the mill and called all the men together. 

I said ; “ Boys, on and after this date we will not use any stamp on any goods 
in this mill. Neither will we recognize you us shop steward, only recognize 
you as a workman.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am speaking, Mr. Totten, of the period before 
that. 

Mr. Totten. No; that is not true. We never told a man not to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You never instructed the steward not to use the 
stamp? 

Mr. Totten. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On this particular occasion that you have just 
been telling about where shelves were taken to a furniture store, had you told 
the steward not to use the stamp? 

Mr. Totten. No, certainly not; certainly not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The testimony has brought out two facts: One, 
that there has been violence in Stockton during these recent labor troubles; 
and secondly, that the M. M. and E. have employed guards. 

Mr, Totten. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what the commission would he interested in 
to know is which was the cause and which was the effect. Did the riots lead 
to the M. M. and E. employing guards? 

Mr. Totten. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Or did the employment of the guards lead to the 
riots? 

Mr. Totten. No ; because the guards have not to this date struck a man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When did the violence begin, as near as you can 
recall ? 

Mr. Totten. The first blootl, as Mr. Dale so aptly puts it, is when Mr. Dunn— 
Mr. Dunn is an old Irish citizen, a mighty nice man. There was a picket in 
front of his store. The pl(|)ljet did something to justify Mr. lAmn — that is, he 
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felt Justified. I think thc’picket come in the store riuite.aways and pulled a cus- 
tomer out, or something like that, I am not sure. Mr. Dunn struck that man — 
gave him a black eye. Twelve men let him go. He was tried — the unions have 
an attorney there. He was tried, and I am Inclined to think that he was given 
a fair uml impartial trial, because San Joaquin County — Stockton is a small 
place. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. Was tliat the first case of violence? 

Mr. Toti'en. That was the first case that I know of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, can you recall the secoml case that hap- 
pened ? 

Mr. Totten. The second case is — there wa.s a contractor by the name of 
Smith & Buck, who were building in the northern part of the city. The fact 
of the matter is, 1 think. It, at that time, was outside of the city limits. There 
wins a gang went out tliere; I don't know how many. Mr. Smith estimated it 
at 40 to 00. They went out and went right onto the premises. The foundation 
liad just started, and I believe that they were mixing concrete. And they t(X)k 
shovels and beat IVIr. Smith and Buck up fairly well. They were union men. 

(^mimlssioiier ^^’Ei^^sTocK. That was on or about what date? 

Mr. Totten. Well, that, I believe, was on the morning of the Tuesday tlmt 
they came over to our place and done smii an admirable job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, that was on or about what date? 

Mr. Totten, Well, that was three weeks ago— I believe it is three weeks ago 
from yesterday. Yesterday was Tuesday, wasn’t it? 

Commissioner AVeixsixk’k. Yes; that would be tliree weeks ago yesterday; 
that would be about tlie 3d of August. 

Mr. Totten. I think — I am not dead sure of tiiat date. 

Cominlssiouer Weinstock. It was on or about tlmt date? 

Mr. Totten. Oli, It was about — along alniut tliat lime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And almut wliat date did tlie trouble happen at 
your place? 

Mr. Ti/ften. The same date tliat Mr. Smith was 

Commissioner WEiNsnx’K. Now, wlion were these guards employed? 

Mr. Totten. Well, probably a week after tlmt date. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A week after tliat? 

Mr. Totten. Yes. 

Comniissioner Weinstock. Your point then is that the assaults and the vio- 
lence was tlie cause? 

Mr. Totten. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the employment of tlie guards was the effect? 

Mr. Totten. Yes; that is absolutely it. And if I went through this trouble 
again, I think I would have the guards in the first place. I would get them 
first. 

i^mimissioner Weinstock. You menu you wouhl anticipate the trouble? 

Mr. Totten. Yes; I wouhl anticipate and gel them on the ground first. 

Commissioner Weinstock, But In this casv* you did not anticipate? 

IMr. Totten, No; we didn’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tliey were lirouglit in after trouble had been 
creatal? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And to protect you against further pos.sible 
trouble? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you heanl the statement of Mr. Dale this 
moriiiiig, Mr. Totten, in the matter of arbitration? 

Mr. Totten. Ye.s, 

(\)mmi.ssioner Weinstock. To the effect that so far as insisting upon em- 
ployers confining themselves altogether to union men — I take it that he spoke 
for the unions — that they would be willing to treat that as a debatahie ques- 
tion, have it discussed, and to have it passed upon by some disinterested body. 
What is the attitude of the M. M. and E. on that score? Would they be willing 
to consider that a debatable question? 

Mr. Toiten. The M. M and E. would refuse to be put In a position where 
they are cornpelieil to use coercion to get anj' of their employees to join any 
kind of an organization. 

Comniissioner Wktnstxk^k. Yes; that Is, the M. ftL and E, would not consider 
any prop<)jij^tlon which wouhi make it Imiieratlve ou the part of the en^oyers 
to force their eu.ployoes to join the union? 
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Mr. Totten. That is correct. And I will Siiy this, *tliut even now in my em- 
ploy — I hope the men won’t he singled out and hurt — but now in my employ 
there are a couple of union men, cabinet maker.s. I knew tliat they were union 
men when they came there. They have only been there a short while. They 
came and they asked for work, and I knew that they were union men. They 
are there now, unless they have been frightened away since I luive been gone. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Well, coming back to the question that I raised, 
Mr. Totten, if the attitude of the unions should be that they are willing to de- 
bate the question as to whether the employer shall be compelled to force his men 
into a union or to em[)loy only union men, and that if it should be decided by 
a disinterested body tlmt the employer should not be comi)elled to employ only 
union men, and he should not e\en be compelled to oblige his nonunion men 
after they were in his employ to join the union, would the M. M. and E. be 
prepared to discuss that question with orgunIzcHl labor? 

Mr. Totten. Oh, certainly. The M. M. and E. has never refused to discuss 
any question whatever and to meet tlaan at any time. Aiul they would of course 
be — in my opinion, they would discuss that with them. 

Comnnssioner Weinstock. Well, would the M. M. ami K. then be willing to 
recognize representatives of organized labor as organizisl labor? 

Mr. Totten. No; we would not deal with them collectively as a union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the altitmle of >our association is that 
you will not recognize or deal with organize<l labor? 

Mr. Totten. No ; wo will not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, if tin* association will not recognize 
and will not deal with organized labor, how could ^ou get together to even dis- 
cuss this debatable question? 

Mr. Totten. Well, I don't know. But it is a fact; we would not. If the 
unions wanted to go to work to-morrow, if their men wante<l to go to work to- 
morrow and work along with (he men we iiave, we would raise no objection to it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you would deal with them individually? 

Mr. Totten. Oh, certainly, certaiidy. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But not collectively? 

Mr. Totten. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garridson would like to ask you a question or two. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then on tlie basis of that answer, you assert the 
rigid of the employers to organize and havi' a spokesman, and deal c-ollectively 
In all these matters with tlic Individual laborer, hut you refuse the right to 
the laborers to follow the same method that you do? 

l\Ir. Totten. No; we don’t refuse him the right. He can orgardze all he 
lileases. We don’t care how much he organizes. We don’t care if every man — 
if he organizes a hundred jier cent, that doesn’t make any difCerenc*e. 

CommiSsSioner Gakuetson. The statement has been made here and not de- 
nied, that in the instance of the clerks’ union, when they went to their em- 
l)loyers they were told by their employers that they would have to settle with 
Mr. Calkins. 

Mr. Totten. Well 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is that correct or incorrect? 

IMr. Totten. I could not tell you wliether tliat is correct or not; but I will say 
this, that the organization was not very old at that time, and that might have 
been the case. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is that a consistent ix>sition from your staml- 
ix)int 

Mr. Totten. I could not say. 

Commissioner Gabretson (continuing). To arrogate a right to yourself that 
you deny to your employees? 

Idr. Towen. No; that would not be consistent. 

Commissioner Garretson. You useil the plirase a few moments ago that you 
thought these men in the automobile, if they had guns, that tliey use<l good 
judgment. Do you mean to convey the idea that when one’s idea of what 
Is good Judgment comes into contact or conflict with a little matter like the 
law of the land that the good judgment should take precedence of the law? 

Mr. Totten. Were you ever in a mob? - 

Commissioner Garbetson. Yes. 

Mr, Totten Did you ever get your face all pounded up about six times? 

Oomafljssloner Gabretson. No ; I was too smooth. 

Mr. Totten. Well, unfortunately I am not us smooth as you»are. 
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Commissioner Garretson. Thank yon. 

Mr. Totten. I am sorry that I am not. I wish I was smoother. I would do 
my best to put it over on you. But if you ever do get into a place where there 
is five or six jumping on you at once and hammering on you, you will then see 
the necessity of having somebody there with a Gatling gun. 

Commissioner Garretson. Don’t you stand in a different relation to that, to 
what your hired man does? Do you or do you not, when you are talking about 
personal self-defense and hiring a man to go through the forms of self-defense — 
is there a difference? 

Mr. Totten. I explained to you in the outset that after the police had re- 
fused or 

Commissioner Garretson. Had failed? 

Mr. Totten. Had failed. 

Comnnssioner Garretson. As you thought. 

Mr. Totten. We brcuight in people as guards to protect us. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe in the right of either a private in- 
dlvuliial or a corporation or a partnersldp to maintain aruu'd forces? 

Mr. Totten. Well, I told you a while ago that I had told — if it is neces- 
sary, certainly. But I told you a while ago 

Commissioner Garretson. Who decides when it is necessary, Mr. Totten? 

Mr. To'fiEN. I would. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, you are above tbc tribunals of the land in that 
respect ? 

Mr. Totten. No, sir ; no, sir ; nhsolutoly not. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. By the way, who 
owned the auto? 

Mr. Totten. Who owned it? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. To'iten. I could not tell you. We own one. 

Commissioner Garretson. You own one? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know whether it was your car or some- 
body else’s? 

Mr. Totten. No ; I don’t know. 

Chairman Waesh. Mr. Lennon. 

Commissioner liE.NNON. Mr. Totten, were those guards deputized by the 
sheriff as officers of the law? 

Mr. ToT'n:N. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were they deputized by the chief of police as special 
officers ? 

Mr. Totten. No. 

Commissioner Lennon, Are you aware as to whether they are cltizeus of the 
State of California or not? 

Mr. Totten. No ; I don’t know whether they are or not. 

Commissioner I.ennon. That is all. 

Commissioner Comjions. I would like to ask a question. 

Chairman Wat>sh. Prof. Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. I would like to ask about the guards or the pickets 
which the unions have. Do you know how many they have? 

Mr, Totten. Well, I should judge two or three hundred. 

Commissioner Cojimons. Do you know about their organization, how they 
were organized and marshaled? 

Mr. Totten. No; I don’t. I don’t know how they are organized at all. I 
know that they can — they have ways of summoning and getting help awful 
quick ; that is, collecting a crowd. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they have a number stationed in front of your 
I)lace and other places? ♦ 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. Not at all times, but 

Commissioner Commons. Do these pickets carry any emblems, or anything? 

Mr. Totten. No, 

Commissioner Commons. What do they do? 

Mr. Totten. Well, they walk up and down in front of the place, maybe; I 
have seen as high as a hundred walking up and down. They will get in front 
of a job and they will holler “ scab,” And I have even seen them go so far as 
to even where a man was mixing concrete in the street to punch him In the 
side as thfjr walked by hollering “scab”; and then they call them very vio- 
lent names. ^ . 
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Commissioner Commons. Do they pass out cards? 

Mr. Totten. Well, not the pickets on the jobs in the building trades, that Is, 
what you would call the building trades’ council does not pass out any cards. 

Commissioner Commons. There is anotlier class of pickets, men that are 
picketing stores, is there? 

Mr, Totten, Well, yes. I don’t really think — I haven’t noticed any pickets 
in front of the stores recently. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, who are tho.se that pass out cards? 

Mr. Totten. Well, that was in the outset, in the .start of the trouble, the 
Central I^abor Council, I think. It w'as proven in an inlunction case there, 
that the Central Labor Council appointed these pickets, and, I believe, paid 
them 75 cents a day to pass out cards in front of a man's store or restaurant, 
as the case may be. 

Commissioner CoM^roNS. Do you know whether these two or three hundred 
pickets that you speak of now are paid? 

I\Ir. Totten. No ; I don’t .know wliether they are paid or not. I have under- 
stood that they were, but I don’t know whether they are or not. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know where they come from, from Stockton 
or from the outside? 

I\Ir. Totten, Well, some of them are Stockton people; yes. Some of them are 
strangers, but I don’t know whetlier th(‘y live in Stockton or not; I don’t know 
e\erybody in Stockton. 

Ojinmissioner Commons. You don’t know all of the pickets, and you don’t 
keep any record of the pickets that they have? 

Mr. Totten. No, sir. 

Commissioner Coaimons. Or have any further knowledge? 

I\Ir. Totten. No, sir. I am reasonably sure, though, that tliere are at lea.st 
75 or 100 strangers in town and have been there for some time, that have mighty 
tough looking faces. I don’t know how they came there. 

Commissioner Commons, Well, are they acting as pickets? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Comaions. Your theory is that 

INIr. Totten. I think they are th(‘ ones that does the most of the fighting. 

(Commissioner Coaiaions. You think they are brought from out of town? 

Mr'. To'ITEN. Yes, sir. . 

Comnii.ssioner Coaiaions. You tliink tliey l)rought in there 75 out-of-town 
people to do this picketing? 

IVIr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oiaimons. And this rough work that you have in mind? 

Mr. Totten. I think it. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. You have no knowledge of it, though? 

;Mr. Totten. No; no direct proof riglit at tliis minule. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, have any of your detectives furnished you any 
proof? 

^Ir. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. To what extent have they? 

Mr. Totten, Well, they have told us at dilTorent times when these men came 
in, squads of them at different times ; they have told us when squads of them 
came in. 

(^Commissioner Comaions. Told where they got them? 

]\Ir. Totten. No ; we have never found where they got them. 

Commissioner Commons. Just located them wlien they were brought in? 

Mr. Totten. Well, may bo they would come up on the train with them, that 
is, they would find them on the train or boat, as the case may be. 

Commissioner Coaimons. Did you slip over anybody on them in those pickets? 

Mr. Totten. No, sir. 

Commissioner Comaions. Didn’t go along the same line? 

Air. Totten. No. 

Commissioner Commons. And it is upon the basis of what the detectives 
report to you, that you think that they had abou 75 brought in? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you some letters written; sent out to the mer- 
chants? 

Mr. Totten. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Respecting this boycott? 

Mr. Totten. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Will' you kindly lile them with the commission? 

Mr. Totten. The.se are the letters that Mr. Dale told you that there was 
no boycott, these are the letters. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Read one or two. 

Mr. Totten. To Rosenbaum 

Chairman Walsh, Kindly submit those. We were compelled'^ to make a rule 
before we arrived here on account of the voluminous character of the docu- 
ments, all documents must be submitted. We will read them. You may hand 
them to Commissioner Weinstock. 

Mr. Totten. Letter directed to Rosenbaum where he says that any member 
of this union found patronLsing such stores that do not display union store 
cards will l>e fined $.o. 

(The letters so presented were marketl “Totten Exhibit No. 2,” and are 
priuHal at the end of this subject.) 

Chairman Walktt. Now, have y<Mi studied the relative efliclency as between 
the open shop and the union shop? 

Mr. Totten. Well, not a great deal. 

Clialrman Walsh. Then I will not ask you the question. We will ask some 
one else. I do wtint to ask you a question or two: Have you given the experi- 
ence which you had In your own business, wliich led you to the attitude which 
you take to-day with reference to the unions? 

Mr. Totten. Put that again, please. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you fully state4l the experience which you had in 
your own business which led you to the attitude which you take to-day? 

l\Ir. Totten. I have not stated all of It. 

Chairman Walsii. Wei), now, is there anything else you would like to stntc 
voluntarily in that respect? 

Mr. Totten. There seejns to be a disposition on the part of the union to cur- 
tail output. For instance, I had a man that was what you would call a straw 
boss. His name was George Shepherd. He was a Scotchman, and he was a 
very nice m.an— nice boy. And there were two Germans that worked right close 
to the ofilce. The otlice is glass, and I can see out there very plainly. Work 
got slack. This was something like probably seven or eight months ago. I 
asked one of these German boys, I said, “ I think I will have to let yon off at 
the end of tills week, or probably your partner.” lie spoke up and he said, 
“ I am sorry you are going to let me off.” He spoke of some expense he had 
gone to recently, how lie would like to hold his job. He said. “Why do you 
single me out” I told him because be was ratlier slow. “Well,” he said, “the 
reason of that was that the straw l)os.s had told him to slow up, not to work 
so fast.” “Well,” I said, “did he tell an.vbody else that?” He said, “He told 
my partner.” I called he and his partner In the office, and they both told the 
same story. I sent for the straw boss and asked him if he had told tlu^se 
boys to slow up. He said — he acknowledged that he had, and said since work 
had gotten slnclc he told the boys not to turn out .so much work. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else, Mr. Totten? 

Mr. Totten. No. 

Commissioner Common.s. I would like to get the explanation of this stamp 
that you have spoken of, what that implies, what class of work must have the 
union stamp In your establishment. 

Mr. Totten. Everything that goes out must have a stamp on It. 

Commissioner Commons. How much work does that entail? 

Mr. Totten. Well 

Commissioner Commons. What operations? 

Mr. Totten. Take a mill our size, it would require, say, a man probably 
one-half of his time a day to put that stamp on. 

Commissioner Commons. I am speaking not of the time taken to put the 
stamp on, but what kind of work has to be done? Of course, this lumber 
comes in rought to you, does it not? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, then, what is it that ^ 

Mr. ToriEN. After the lumber Is surfac*etl, after a piece of cabinetwork is 
made, after a frame Is made or a wlndou' or a door, that stamp is applied to 
that piece of work. 

Commissioner Commons. Could you put that in matters of cost or expense, 
how much added work is done in your mill above what would be done by an 
outside mill if they sent their lumber direct to the building? 
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Mr. Totten. Oh, that wouldn’t amount to anything, that additional cost of 
putting the stamp on the material. 

Commissioner Commons. I am not talking about the stamp. I am speaking 
of the lumber after it comes In. 

Mr. Totten. No; I could not, because I have not — I eould not answer that 
intelligently now. 

Commissioner Commons. My point Is this, this wood might he made In mills 
away from Stockton and sent directly to contractors to put In the building, 
could it not V 

Mr. Totten. Yes. 

Commissioner Common.s. And it would be done except for this stamp? 

Mr. Totten. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. So that the stamp in one way was a protection In 
yonr mill against compel it ors outside? 

Mr. Totten. Yes; to a certain extent it was a protection against competitors; 
at the same time you have outside competition just the same like — you take 
San Francisi'o mills and the Santa Chu’a mills, they shij) some stuff in ther(‘ 
just the same. 

Commissioner Commons. Will the huihling trade in Stockton put up material 
that comes from outside that (ha^s not have the stamp? 

Mr. Totten. Well, no; not generally; in some cases 1 have known where they 
have; not generally. 

Commissioner (’summons. M’ell, generally, then, your mill would have the 
field as long as the unions enforced that rule, the huihling trade unions, of not 
putting up unstampe<l timber or lumber? 

Mr. Totten. Well, now, as I said before, we have competition just the same; 
that is, San Francisco and Oakland and even Sacramento ships in there. 

Commissioner Commons. Tho.se are .stamped? 

Mr. Totten. Stampe<l. 

Commissioner Commons. Fiider yonr rule \instnmpwl luml)er can go into any 
huihling? 

Mr. Totten. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, does that make any difference in cost to you? 
Will yonr competitors, must they rcMluce, or must you reduce your price to meet 
outside competition of unstamped material? 

Mr. Totten. Well, I may have to reduce prices some; yes; I might have to 
do that. 

Commi.ssioner Co^fMONs. You figure that the difference in cost between the 
cost of pro<iucing the stamped material under union conditions and unstamprnl 
material under nonunion cnndilions is a matter of .sufilclent importance to make 
it a j)oint in the com]>etition in the huihling trades? 

Mr, Totten. Yes; I figure that we will — by not having this stamp we could 
manufacture, run oiir business at a good deal better advantage by not having 
to deal with the unions, or to have any stanip 

Commi.ssioner Commons. Have you figured out how much you could cut 
prices? 

Mr. Totten. No, sir. 

(Commissioner Commons. Can you cut them 10 per cent? 

Mr. Totten. I could not tell yon now. 

Commissioner Commons. You must have figured (nit what competitors will be 
able to send In unstamped lumber to compete with you from the outside. How 
much would they have to cut prices below what yon have been In ord(‘r to get 
into the buildings? 

Mr. Totten. Well, I can’t tell yon that. 

(Commissioner Commons. That has not been figured out to your knowledge? 

Mr. Totten. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Ox)uld it be figured out? 

Mr. Totten. I think so; yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Commons, Could you figure It out? 

Mr. Tottun. Well, I couldn’t figure it out now. Tcould at some future time. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you he willing to figure? 

Mr. Totten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You see w'hat I am after. 

Mr. Totten. Yes ; I would be willing to give you that. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Totten. Thank you. 

Call your next wltnes.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Duffy. 
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TESTIMlomr OF ME. JOSEPH P. DTTFFY. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. Duffy. Joseph P. Duffy. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address? 

Mr. Duffy. San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business? 

Mr. Duffy. Third vice president of the Bricfelayers and Masons and Plaster- 
ers’ Union of America. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been interested in the labor problems on 
the coast here? 

Mr. Duffy. About eight years. 

Mr. Thompson. As an oificer of the union? 

Mr. Duffy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acipiainted with the Stockton situation? 

Mr. Dufi-w. To a certain extent. 

Mr. Thompson. You have been here and heard tlie witnesses yesterday and 
tO'day? 

Mr. Duffy. I wasn’t here yesterday; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us your views of the Stockton situation. 

Chairman Walsh. As applied to his own craft and developed along the part 
of your work, please. 

Mr. Dthty. The situation pertaining to my organizaiton developed about 
four w'eeks ago. I received a communication from the building trades council 
asking me to get our organization to support the rest of the trades in so far 
as there was a declaration for open shop in the city of Stockton by the M. M. 
and E. I took the matter up with the executive board of my organization, 
whose headquarters are at Indianapolis, and gave them the particulars per- 
taining to the situation with regard to tiie open-sliop methods practlce<l by the 
M. M, and t. In the city of Stockton, and they forthwith issued an order for me 
to proceed to Stockton at once and to call out tl)o members of our organization 
to support the rest of the trades in the building industry. Having received 
those orders I forthwith carried them out. After arriving at Stockton I in- 
vestigated the situation very thoroughly, and, as the principles of organized 
labor were Involved, it was up to me to call my men out in support of the rest 
of the trades. At that time we were not aililiated with the building trades coun- 
cil of the city of Stockton. 

The committee of the brick contractors who belonged to the M. M and E. 
waited on a committee of our organization and offered to sign an agreement 
with them for a certain period — two or three years; that if they would not 
participate in this trouble in the city of Stockton they would agree to sign an 
agreement with them and give them any condition they might ask for, if they 
would stay on the job and work with nonunion men. In other words, they 
wanted to use the bricklayers’ organization in order to try to crush the rest of 
the trades in this fight. They had before offered inducements in other places 
where we had open-shop fights in this State, but we absolutely turned them 
down. They even w^ent so far as to offer us $1 a day extra in order to 
induce us not to support the rest of the trades and assist them to crush the 
weaker unions. 

We are a pretty strong organization, at least we are conceded to be, and 
we are nearly 100 per cent organized all through the State. In fact, the 
whole Pacific coast is well organized and at every opportunity, when there are 
labor troubles, they try to use the bricklayers If they can, in order to try and 
crush the smaller unions; and I want to state further that after our men 
came out in the city of Stockton the merchants and manufacturers’ association 
proceeded to bring nonunion men from the city of Los Angeles into that city to 
take the places of our members. They employed, I believe, something like 10 
or 12 men that they brought in from outside districts, presumably from Los 
Angeles. I know myself most of them did come from Ix)s Angeles.^ We inter- 
ceded with those men and tried to get them to come off of the work, and we 
were successful in five or six instances whereby we got the men to come off of 
the work without any trouble whatsoever, by a little persuasive talk. We 
talke<l kindly to the men ; we didn’t use any abusive language of the sort that 
has been told you by different members of the M. M. and B. There was no 
violence used whatsoever at any time to my knowledge. 

Since I ^have Jieen in Stockton the last four or five weeks I have never 
seen at any time any violence used on any job. 7 have heard of Instances 
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where It has been done, but I believe It was caused nfostly by the attitude and 
actions of the members of the M., M, and E. Mr. Totten, I believe, was the first 
man that started violence. I believe he runs a planing mill in the city of Stock- 
ton, and his men, of course, were all out in his mill. He had something like 
25 or 30 men employed there that they brought in from outside districts, and 
the pickets that were down there near his planing mill were trying to talk 
to these men to get them to come off the work ; that is, to quit the job and come 
back in the union. Some of them, I believe, were formerly union men, but 
tliere were no desertions from the ranks locally. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Were you there at the lime? 

Mr. Duffy. Yes, sir ; I was there. 

Chairman Walspt. We are trying to limit this now to the part you might 
have that is reasonably pertinent to the investigation. We have heard both 
sides, and conslderble concessions have bt^eii made by both sides. If you will, 
kindly confine yourself to things you think are pertinent in your own judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Dt’ft'Y. Tlien T would only be repeating what other witnesses have stated 

(3iairman Wai.sii. Then eliminate that. 

Mr. Duffy. I get your point. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Here is the whole story about the automobile. It has 
been conceded on both sides so that we can now draw our own conclusions- 
Statements have been made that a certain thing was a boycott and a certain 
thing was not, and correspondence has been submitttMl, so that we can get at 
that. If there is anything else in dispute or anything new 

Mr. Ditffy. Tliere is nothing new that I could speak of except that which 
I was going to state about Mr. Totten. 

Chairman Walsu. Go aheadt 

Mr. Duffy. That he was the one that started the trouble in the city of 
Stockton as far as I know from my own personal knowledge, when these men 
were down at his mill trying to pursuade these other men to come off of the 
work, he got so wrought up over the idea and as they succeeded in enticing 
several men to come out of his mill, he came out of his office with a chair and 
went over and struck one of the pi(*kets over the head with it, and, of course, 
the pickot reciprocated and banded him a bunch of fives, as you would term it, 
and ‘that started the riot. They all got mixed into it. That is about as far 
as I know m regard to that matter. 

As I stated before, T would oidy lie repeating what some other witness has 
stated in any further testimony T may give. 

(Jhairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Thompson. One question. Did your organization have a contract with 
the mason contractors at that time? 

Mr. Duffy. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, No agrt'einent of any kind? 

Mr. Duffy. No agreement whatsoever. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? INIr. Garretson would like to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can you name this committee of the ]M., ]M. and 
E. that came to you with the proposition? 

Mr. Duffy. No, sir; the committee came to me through some members of my 
Organization. It emanated from the brick bosses who belonged to the M., M, 
and E. Mr. Cowbell is one of them. He said, “ Why didn’t you come to me 
and we could have sat down and done business; you did not need to put your 
organization to this trouble here.” He says, “ We have always got along fine 
with the bricklayers’ union, and they have got no grievance whatever.” I told 
him, “ Do you suppose the bricklayers’ union arc going to allow themselves 
to be disgraced with the rest of the trade-union movement and stand Idly by 
and see a lot of nonunion men come in on these buildings and work alongside 
our union men? ” 

Commlssioenr Garretson. Then the attitude of the brick contractors who 
were members of the M., M. and E. was the direct opposition In this Instance 
to the attitude of the clerks employers’ association who referred their em- 
ployees to Mr. Calkins? 

Mr. Duffy. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Duffy. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson, Mr. Holt. 

88819"— S. Doc. 415. 64-1— vol 5 49 
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TESTTMONT OF MR. PLINY E. HOLT. 

Mp. Thompson. Give us your name ami business address and business, Mr. 
Holt, 

Mr. Hot.t. Pliny E. Holt; I am vice president and f?eneral manager of the 
Holt Maniifneturing Co. I will have to ask your pardon a little bit, as T 
suffered a severe nervous breakdown about two years ago and my voiee is 
very low. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all right. Do tlie best you can. 

IMr. Thompson. You have been here the last two days? 

Mr. Holt. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You luwe heanl the testimony given in regard to the .Stoek- 
fon situation? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir; I have lieard quite a bit of it. 

Mr. Thompson. What can you give us in addition to what has been state<i? 

Mr. ITor/r. My attitude i.a more of an interested outside s]>ectator. My 
company has not been mixed up in this tight in any way. You understand, we 
run a nonunion institution, and of course our men liave not i>een atfected i)y tliis 
tr(mi)le, and we are interested and are members of the association, imt not 
active. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any facts you could a<id to those already stated by 
the f)ther witnesses? 

Mr. Hot.t. Why, of course there are lots <>f facts leading up to this trouble. 
It is a long story. 

Chairman Walsh. If they have not been gone over and yon consider them 
signlfleant to the inqnlry. please state them as concisely as you can. 

^Ir. Hot.t. I liardly know how to do tlmt without dragging into this a great 
deal of our own personal history in connection with the hd>or situation on 
tlie coast, which is not really pertinent to this — just this particular inquiry — 
just now. 

Chairman Walsh. I am letting you judge it. If y<m think it is not per- 
tinent to the Stockton inquiry, please omit it and give us something else. 

Mr. Hot.t. It has been brought about, of course, by a long series of troubles. 
I have heard it hasluHl ov(t a good many times. Men have (‘ome and expressed 
themselves to me personally about the trouble they were having and tiie con- 
tinued unjust demands, as they considered it, being presented to them. Their 
Old put was restrict e<l 

(dTairman Walsh. Have you any per.somd knowledge of ri'slriction of output 
on tlie part of employees? 

Mr. Holt. I have a great deal of tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly state it. 

Mr. Holt. For instance, in eonneetlon witli our business we have a great 
deal of work done in the shops in the city of Stockton — the foundries, for 
Instance. Our foundry is not adequate to supply the material that we use. 
We iiave some of it come from our factory in Peoria, but even then we Imy a 
good deal outside at a much greater price than we could produce it ourselves, 
but in order to get it we buy from the local company. 

We have one instance particularly that was the source of a great deal of 
dissatisfaction tliis year. One of the owners of the foundry we are getting 
these engine cylinders from is the Monarch Foundry Co., and they did quite u 
good deal of our gas-engine castings per year, and their output of cylinders 
was eight cylinders per day per man. Our work got a little slack and we 
started making tliose cylinders in oiir own factory, and our regular men, 
working along at the regular gait — not forcing them — made 18 cylinders a day. 
To offset tliat we worked nine liour.s against their eiglit liours, for which you 
would have to deduct, say. 15 jicr cent of what it was. When it was called 
to my attention I went out to see If our foreman was forcing the men. He 
said no, absolutely; that the man could have turned out 25 if he had worked 
hard ; it was just the regular routine work. Tlmt is one particular Instance. 
It was called to the attention of the man that was making the castings, and I 
asked hliTi if that Mms why he charged us .so mucli, and he said it was, because he 
could not make them any lower. We paid him 5 cents a pound, and we make 
the same castings in our plant for cents, and make the same castings at 
Peoria for cents. Simply the difference in the labor conditloim and material 
conditions at the different places. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any other Instances of tliat character? 

<1 
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Mr. IIoi.T. Not that I can ^ive Kiidi concivto cases i(*xcept In our own instance, 
where when we had trouble with the union and when we were forced to I'llnii- 
nate the union from our plant, that was about 10 or 12 years ago, and our 
plant has been run on that basis since that — there has been no change in our 
attitude at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You may state those even if not so specific as this. Any- 
tlilng you could sjjy was restriction of output. Of course you are not confined 
to personal knowledge. 

Mr. Holt. This case was personal knowledge from our superintendent of the 
plant at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. T see that was, but any others you liave. 

]\ir. Holt. This other case I want to state fiere — our attitude to the union 
at that time was very frlemlly; in fact, we helpe<l organize one union so as to 
take in some of the men who were not placed. We have a variety of work, and 
we operated for two or three years under union conditions, and the last year 
we oi)erated we found we could not exist under those conditions; that the re- 
duction in output was such that we were operating at very close to a loss, and 
If it continued, we knew we could not continue. That was our reason for 
eliminating it. The particular case is we have what we call a wheel gang 
welding tires for large whtxds for harvest(‘rs. Tlu'se men in running their 
regular day’s work would weld from GO t<> (>.") tires a day. After the shop com- 
mittee got real busy they cut that down to 2.^» tires a <lay. We had numerous 
cases of the same thing. That, of course, led to our (diminating the unions — 
that was 10 years ago and we haven’t had any experience with unions since 
that time because we wouldn’t allow them to dictate our affairs. 

(Uiairman Wat.sh. Is there anything else, as 1 stated when you began, 
that you think is significant, or that you think is pertinent to the Inquiry, that 
has not been gone into? 

IVTr. Holt. Mr. Dale made ji remark this morning saying we had a picnic 
lu're some mmiths ago, about two months ag(), and said it was pulled off to 
liitliKMice this situation at that time. That is al)solutely false. Our picnic was 
d(‘cided on six months before It was given, and tlie parade was planned by the 
men. Tt was handled by the (‘ommittee of shop men of their own, and we had 
notliing wh!it(‘V(T to do with it. We donated them the day's wages, furnished 
tliern all the supt)ll(‘S, and gave them money to spcual and told tliem to spend 
it any 'Aay they pleased. It was in lifui of the annual dinner we had always 
had previous to that time for hea<ls of departments, l)ut we have decide<l now 
to make It annual and take in every man in our employ, and it had nothing 
to do with the local situation. That is all, unless you want to go Into other 
matters. 

(’hairman Walsh. Tliat is all, unh'ss there ar(‘ some questions. Mr. O’Connell 
wants to ask a question. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. I understand you to say you are not in any way 
connected with the present situation 

Mr. Holt. Except as a member of tiie association, but not active. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. The policy therefore— the policy as advocat(‘d by 
the as.sociation — must meet with your approval in conducting the affairs of 
your plant? 

Mr. Holt. Oh, certainly — no; it is in this way, our attitude is this, we 
will help tiiem all we can morally and by our regular dues, as long as they live 
uj) to the principles we have set down and lived under some 10 or 12 years. If 
for any reason they would compromi.se with the unions or comi)roml.se in any 
way that \vould affect our policy, that minute we draw out of the mercimnts, 
manufacturers, an<l employers’ association, or draw out of any other organiza- 
tion we are connected with. Our attitude Is absolutely independent. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Y<uir policy is operation of the open shop? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir ; nonunion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Nonunion? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner 0’(Connell. Nonunion shop absolutely? 

Mr. Holt. Y^s, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. That is not the policy of the association. 

Mr. Holt. No, sir; their policy is the oi)en shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you won’t employ union men at all? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. We have at times; yes, sir; I will take that back; we 
liave at times, but we don’t make a policy of it. We find they are not as re- 
liable men and don’t give us anywhere near the satisfactloi^. Tliey don’t be- 
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come the steady, reliable m6n. Oiir men have been in our employ some of them 
33 years, and some of them anywhere from 10 to 20 years. We pay them good 
wages and try to build up a strong organization — independent workers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, if it is discovered a union man has secured 
(•mployment in your plant by some means or other, what becomes of him after 
that? 

Mr. Holt. He is dropped. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Dropped? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir ; he is given the opportunity of withdrawing from the 
union. I tell him that it is against our policy, and that if he wants to stay 
with us he can withdraw and stay with us. Otherwise we drop him and re- 
place him with another man. 

(.’ommissioner O’Connell. Then you boycott him because he is a member 
of the union, as fas as employment with your linn is concerned? 

IMr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Mr. Thompson. Just one other question. What wages do you pay, and what 
hours do you have? 

Mr. Holt. We have nine hours, and our wages run from $2 to ,$5, depending 
upon the man. We Imve no scale of wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly submit to us your pay roll? 

Mr. Holt. I would be very glad to. 

Chairman Walsh. We will have an investigator pick out the dates, and the 
commission would like to go over it. 

Mr. Holt. Very gladly. We give you a very cordial Invitation to visit us 
if you want to come to Stockton. 

(The information requested was later supplied and is printed as “ Holt 
Exhibit”) 

Chairman Walsh, That is all, Mr. Holt. Thank you. 

Call your next. 

IMr. Thompson. Mr. Kennedy. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. FEANKLIN H. KENNEDY. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name, your business addri'ss, and your 
business? 

Mr. Kennedy. Franklin H. Kennedy; manager of the California INIoline Plow 
(>)., Stockton, Cal. ; jobbers of agricultural implements. 

;Mr, Thompson. How I<mg liave you been located at Stockton? 

;Mr. Kennedy. About 19 years. 

^Ir. Thompson. You are acquainted with the situation there? 

Mr. Kennedy. Somewhat. More largely by hearsay, however ; I have not 
been there all of the time. 

^tr. Thompson. Have you been here yesterday and to-day? 

Mr. Kennedy. No, sir; I just heard the last three witnesses and part of the 
fourth. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you may tell the situation in Stockton as far as you 
know it, and tliat does not cover the ground that you have already lieard the 
witnesses testify about to-day. 

Mr. Kennedy. Well, as I said, I only know it through hearsay. I haven’t 
taken any active interest in it. I haven’t attended any meetings of the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and employers’ association, and our company is not a 
member of it, although our name appears there, but it is contrary to my instruc- 
tions. 

Chairman Walsh. Their name appears where? 

Mr. Kennedy. In the list they have published of their membership. 

t’halrman Walsh. It is contrary to what instructions? 

Mr. Kennedy, To my instructions. We are not allowed — as manager of 
our institution we are not supposed to go into labor disputes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you gone into this and joined this organization? 

Mr. Kennedy. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you do not wish, then, as I take it, to discuss their 
reasons for forming it or their trouble with the opposing organizations? 

Mr. Kennedy. Absolutely not, because I have no knowledge of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, I move that we just excuse this witness as not 
being enli^tenlny, if there is no objection by the c‘ommlssion. He says his 
name was put on there without authority. ^ 
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Mr. Kennedy. I iiieuu the name of the California *Moline Plow Co. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, he has no i)ersonal knowledge of anything. Do 
jou want to ask him any questions? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir; I think Mr. Kennedy can give us some 
information that will he of value. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Go ahead. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have been employed a great many ^ears? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y^ou are connected with some large enterprise in 
the East? 

Mr. Kennedy. Y"es, sir; our house is a branch, and distributes. 

(Commissioner Weinsto('k. You have had experience with labor? 

Mr. Kennedy. Somewhat. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lender various conditions? 

Mr. Kennedy. More indirectly than directly. 

(C(immissioner AVeinstock. A"ou have handled union labor and nonunion 
labor? 

Mr. Kennedy. Not directly. Our employei'S as far as they can be classed as 
laborers are not members of any unlcn. I don’t know that there is any union 
provided for them. We make no dlstiiutlon and ask no questions, but as far 
as I know we have no labor-union men in our employ at Stockton. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have no union men in your employ ; is that 
what you im'an? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar with the law under which this 
commission is working? 

Mr. Kennedy. No; except in a general way, as it is given in the newspapers; 
I have that. 

(kmiini.ssioner Wein.stock. One of the things Congress has given this com- 
mission to do is this: “To inquire into the methods for avoiding or adjusting 
labor disputes through peact'ful and conciliatory mcMliation and negotiations; 
into the scope, metliods, and resources of existing bureaus of labor,” and so on. 
AVell, now, from your broad knowledge as an employiT and a business man, 
what suggestions can you make to this commission ns to the best way to estab- 
lish ai d maintain mutually satisfactory relations bidweeii employers and em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Kennedy. W('11, to answer that question, I’doubt my ability to make sug- 
gestions. 1 can offer an opinion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. W'e would be very glad to have it. 

]\Ir. Kennedy. I think that unquestionably lidior unions are a necessity, not 
only for a protection to the employee, but also as a protection to the employer 
against himself. I do think that either party when they get control is dan- 
gerous. And I might add, incidentally, that, I think, is originally the cause of 
the trouble at Stockton. Now, I am saying that purely from an outsider’s 
view, because I do not come directly in contact with the labor condition there, 
but I am acquainted with it, though, in talking with labor-union men on it, ami 
also outsiders — that the labor unions were too powerful in Stockton, that they 
had too great an influence there. And the same thing would apply anywhere 
else. The same thing will apply with employers who get too great power. 
Tlierefore, I think they are both necessary, but I do not think 

Commissioner Weinstock. Pardon me. When you say “both necessary,” are 
we to understand that in your judgment both sides ought to be organized? 

l\Ir. Kennedy. I think both sides have the right to organize, and I think 
perhaps that it would be necessary for both sides to organize; but it would seem 
to me if labor unions or organizations for the protection of laboring people 
would not dictate to the employer that he should not hire anybody but their 
people ; and, on the other hand, the people that had the interests of the labor 
to take care of would look after the hours and pay — that that would be a 
reasonable division of two great contentions between labor and employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean that you think that it is unwise for 
organized labor to insist upon the employer employing only union men, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, you believe that the worker ought to have a 
voi(‘e in determining the wage and the hours? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the working conditions? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes. 
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(vonimlssioiior Weinstoc,k. You believe that wherever those conditions pre- 
vail there is greater likeliliooil of industrial peace than where either one side 
or the other is alone strongly organized? 

Mr. Kennedy. Thiquesionably. And ^^c have proof of that in cases wliere 
such condition exists. 

(Jonnnissloner Weinstock. Tluit is, whichever side happens to be organized 
('ffectivady will take advantage of the disorganized conditions of the other side? 

Mr. Kennedy. It Is a natural conclusion because selfishness is not eliminated. 

(Mminlssioiu'r AVkinstock. So that really, suiundng up. I would take it to be 
this, that for the highest— if the highest degree of industrial peace could 1 k‘ 
established and maintained, it would be, in your opinion, by mutual organiza- 
tion, mutufil recognition by the employer, both the employer and the employei' 
in all matli'rs, by giving the workers a voice in fixing hours, wages, and working 
conditions? 

Mr. Kennedy. Ye.s, sir. 

Oomniissioner Weinstock. Tliat is to accord industrial democracy? That 
would make it largely a question of industrial democracy? 

Mr. Kennedy. AVcIl, I do not take it exactly to that point. T d(r, though, as 
a business proposition, go just that far. I am not a philanthropist in this 
matter at all. It is a question juiridy of business, of costs, and for tliat reason 
it had better be in the iiosition that neither iiarty has absolute control of tlie 
other. Everything in natun' has a C(mti‘olling or compensating force. AVhy 
should industrial affairs not be so provided? 

Commissioner AA'EiNsnH K. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman A\"at,sii. That is all. 

Call your next witne^*; 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. E. (’. Dickinson. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. E. C. DICKINSON. 

Mr. Thompson. l^Ir. Dickinson, gi\(' your name, business address, and busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Dickinson. E. C. Dickinson. My business adilress is 1211 AA’est AA'eber 
Avenue, Stockton, Cal. 

Mr. Thompson. Havt* jou been here yesterday and to-day? 

Mr. Dickinson. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you lieard the testimony given? 

Mr. Dickinson. A"es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AVliat can you add to tliat which has already been testified? 

Mr. DicKiN.soN. I think the .subject has been pretty thoroughly gone over. 
I do not know anything I can ad<l that will assist this commission in their 
work, except I am aciiuainted and quite familiar with the early organization 
of the merciiants, manufacturers, and emplo.\ers’ assoel.ition in Stockton. 

Mr. Thompson. AA'oiild jour testimonj he different from Mr. Irish’s In that 
respect ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Exiaqit the early part : lie did not go into the early part 
of the organization. I will say that it was ahsoUitely a local organization. I 
was quitt' familiar with that. Tlie ohjeels were as he stated. Outside of 
that everything tliat he stated is, I tliiiik, correct with regard to the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Cliairman 

Chairman AYalsh. Is there anything that you would like to say, Mr. Dick- 
inson, from the standpoint of the general imhlic? You are a grain diailiT, as 
I understand it. 

]\Ir. Dickinson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA^\i sii. Are you a large omidoyor of labor in your business? 

Mr. Dickin.son. No, sir; not a large employer. We are not in tins contro- 
versy at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you an elevator? 

Mr. Dickinson. No, sir; we have not. AA> handle our grain here in .sacks. 

Chairman Walsh. You think the .subject has been quite well covered? 

Mr. Dickinson. I think It has h<N?n very well covered; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. .Inst one question, Mr. Chairman. Has your policy — I 
presume It Is tiie policy of your association — at any time lieen influenced or 
controlled by outside persons or associations? 
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Mr. Dickinson. No ; it is purely a local organization, originated in Stockton. 
The purposes have been thoroughly stated here by Mr. Irish and Mr. Bird. 

Commissioner WeinstocK. I wouhl like to ask a question, Mr. Cliairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have yeen an employer, Mr. Dickinson, 
for many years, have you not? 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WErNSTOcK. And your opinion, therefore, ought to he of 
value to this commission in helping it to reach its conclusions. May I ask you 
how far, as a re.sult of your experience and your knowledge of things and 
judgment, you have given accord to the sentiments expressed by the preceding 
witness, ]\Ir. Kennedy, when he said that, in his judgnuMit, tlie liest possiliie 
industrial peace would be A\here both sides are organized, where th(‘ em- 
ployer recognizes and controls tlie labor organization and gives labor a voice 
in fixing lioiirs, wages, and working conditions, but reserving the right to 
employ union or noiumion men as he chooses? 

Mr. Dickinson. That coincides with my views pretty closely. 

(.'ommissioiuT Wkinstoi k. You wouhl be in harmony with his point of view? 

I\lr. Du'Kinson. Y(‘s; 1 would be in harmony with his point of view. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh, 'hhat is all. Call your next witness. 

Mr. TiioMi'SON. Mr. Martin. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. IRVING MARTIN. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Give us your name, your business address, and your business, 
I)lease. 

Mr. Mahtin. Irsiiig Martin; Stockton, Cal.; newspapiT publisher. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlnit paper do you publlsli? 

Mr. ^Mautin. The Kei'ord. 

Mr. Thompson. How long liave .\ou piilili^lied that? 

Mr. Maktjn. For 18 or It) yiairs. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a member of the M., M and E. ? 

Mr INIautin. 1 am not. 

Mr. 'ITiompson. You are not? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you aciiuainted with the situation In Stockton? 

Mr. Martin. In such a general way as a newspajier man might become with- 
out being a member of the organization. Be a matter of liearsay, of course. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, liave you been here yesterday and to-day? 

Mr. Martin. I lieard tlie testimony of nearly all the witnesses; yes, sir. 

]\lr. Thompson. Will you kindly give us such views of the witnesses wdiich 
you liave hoard w^hicli adds to wdiat has been testifuMi? 

{''hairmari Walsh. Let me got a fact or two right at this point. Now, so far 
as these troubles are concerned, lune you Inid any public expression — you 
have, naturally, in your newspaper, liave .\ou, published it? 

Mr. Martin. Pretty fully; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have taken the means tliat newspaper men or- 
dinarily take to ascertain tlie facts and give publicity to them? 

l\Ir. Martin. YTvs, sir. 

Cluiirmaii Walsh. And have you endeavored to get the facts from both sides 
vvliether they reflected upon one side or the other? 

Mr. Martin. We have; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And .\oii endeavored to publisli the news wdth refer- 
ence to the matters that grew' out of this industrial dispute in Stockton? 

Mr, Martin. So far as I am conscious w'e have obtaineil those things that 
affect the public mind so deeply. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are yon iiropriotor of the paper? 

Mr. Martin. I am the principal stockholder. 

Chairman Walsh. The principal stiK'kholder. It is run, then, by a cor- 
poration, I take it? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. And are you an editorial WTlter? Do you write some of 
the editorials? 

Mr. Martin. I write some, not all of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you the one in charge of it— to supervise the writing 
of all the editorials? 
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Mr. Mauttn. Yes, sir. 

Chill nnaii Wai.sh. Who Is the biisine.ss manager of your paper? 

Mr. Martin. Mr. A. A. Seaver. 

Chairman Walhii. Are you in touch with the business management? 

Mr. I\Iartin. Pretty closely ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In addition to being the principal stockholder, are you an 
offli'er In the corporation that runs the pjiper? 

Mr. :Martin. I am president of the company. 

(’hnlrman Watsii. Tlie name of the paper is the Stockton Record? 

Mr. Martin. The name of the paper Is the Stockton Daily Evening Record. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may go on and tell the facts — particularly with 
reference to any new fiicts that you care to give. It might be well for Mr. 
Martin to give a generiil sketch, beginning at tlie very beginning of the whole 
trouble, from the standpoint of the citizenship of the community and all those 
that are not directly Involved, one of whom I take you to be. 

Mr. Martin. Gentlemen of the commission, I have been fery much interested 
in the hearings, and to a certain extent you seem to have gotten the attitude 
of the witnesses. I wish to state that from my standpoint some of the objects 
of the M. and M. in Stockton, I think, you have pretty well cleared up by the 
investigation. There has been a great deal of misunderstanding in regard to 
the objects of the organization. If you will Just permit me, 1 would just like 
to read a line or two of ISIr. Irish’s testimony. I refer to a question by Com- 
missioner Commons: 

“ Commissioner Commons. AVhen you organized at the start, you put your- 
self into a position where you could not enter into any agreements which 
WTRild take into account all questions of di.spute Ixdween the unions and the 
others? 

“ Mr. Irish. Exactly. We simply took this .stand, that any man was free 
to join any organization, the Masons or the Catholics or any organization. 

“ Comissiom'r CoiiMONs. From the viTy start, tlien, it ^^as the issue of the 
open shop? 

“ Mr. Irish. Absolutely.” 

That expresses my idea of the situation, and the testimony of the other wi- 
nesses to the effect that the association declined to recognize the unions is also 
borne out by my observations and experience as far as it extends, that the 
association was formed for the specific purpose of making the open-shop fight 
and to not recognize the unions. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, please. At this point the commission will 
stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

I have been requested to make this statement: That this table here is re- 
served for working newspaper men, and the fact that the chairs ore not 
always occupied does not indicate that they are not needed, beiaiuse they come 
and go. So I have been asked to make the request that no person oi'cupy the 
chairs at the table except working newspaper men here on that business. 

We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m. on this Wedm^sday, August 26, 1914, an 
adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTER RECES.S — 2 P. M. 


Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we will proceed now, ^Ir. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Martin, will you plea.se take tlie stand again? Is Mr. 
Martin here? 

Chairman Walsh. I noticed him out in the anteroom. Call Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Sergeant at Arms. Where is the sergeant at arms and the assistants? We 
are ready to start now. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. IRVING MARTIN— Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. You were in the mid.st of a statement, Mr. Martin. Will you 
just take up your threail where you left off and go ahead? 

Mr. M.\rtin. Well, I guess the easiest way is to begin all over again. 
Chairman Walsh. Mr. Martin, it has been suggested that there is another 
gentleman here whose testimony they think would be more logical before yours. 
And if it is cijgvenient to you you may retire until we hear that. 
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Mr. Maktin. That would be aU riglit. I haven’t really started yet, anyway. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Then just retire, please, until we get through 
with this other witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Kincaid. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED L. KINCAID. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name, your business address, and your 
business, please? 

Mr. Kincaid. Fred 1.. Kincaid; my present business address is 0:U) North San 
.Foaquin Street, Stockton; my business at the present time is that of speculator; 
sometimes I loan money and things of that sort. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Well, what subject, what material do you speculate In? 

Mr. Kincaid. Buy lands and .sell them. Now, own some farm lands in San 
.Toaqiiin County, and am interested and have been for a great many years in 
the welfare and progre^^s in the city of Stockton and its people. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you lived there? 

Mr. Kincaid. Twenty-one years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted \vith the jiresent situation in Stockton 
in industrial matters? 

l\Tr. Kincmd. Y(‘s. sir; and tlu‘ causes leading up to it, do you mean? 

Mr. Thoaipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kincmd. Y'es, sir, 

i\Ir. Tuomi'son. Have you heard the testimony given lu're yesterday and 
to-day? 

Mr. Kincaid, Yes, sir. 

INIr. Thoaipson. Will you tell us briefly and in >our own M'ny such facts as 
have not been given to the commission? 

Mr, Kincmd. My vioMs necessarily Avdl be along different lines than perhaps 
those of any other of the witnesses that have been here, Ix'cause as I have 
heard the testimony, it has represented the personal viinvs of those interested 
in one side or the other; Avhile mln(‘ Mill probably largelv be from a humani- 
tarian standpoint rather than that of the employer or employee. 

As I lune said, I canui to Stockton 21 years ago, leaving San Francisco some- 
what prejudiced against unions, because I had bemi in business in San Fran- 
cisco for eight years previous to that and left there largely because I felt I 
was someivhat hampered by unions. 

T Avent to Stock! on and I found there wiiat at lhat time seemed to me ideal 
conditions, because there Avere practically no unions there. I Avent into business 
at Stockton, in the manufacture of combined liarvesters, in the fall of 1802, 
or in the Avinter of 1892-93. Conditions at that time AA’ere, as I have said, to 
me, apparently ideal. 

I remember along in the early years that one man in parti‘-ular (U' in fact 
seA^eral, but one in particular, a Mr. IVIcCall, Avas about lo relire from business 
and invest his money in buihlings, and he Avas able to hire larpenters, finished 
mechanics, for the nomlmd sum of .$2 and $2 50 per day, and he commented 
upon it quite a great deal ; in fact, I Iuiac heard him say a dollar and a quarter 
a day Avas enough for mechanics. And then I commenced perhaps to change my 
vioAA s as to Avhat Avere ideal conditions. Perhaps I Avas getting along to a riper 
time of life and I did change them materially. 

I have since that time seen those same mechanics that Avere getting from $2 
to $2,50 a day, OAving to their organization get them.selves onto a living basis. 

Carpenters are getting, as you have heard testilied, $4.40 per day, and, it is 
quite apparent, are more able to take care of their families and give them the 
education tljat is due them. 

I have seen other matters cliange in Stockton tliat have been benefited by 
those same conditions. Put for the first 10 years of my life in Stockton it w^as 
practically at a standstill. Since then it has alw^ays been on tlie increase, and 
it has groAvm almost to a boom until the conditions caused by the late trouble 
came up. 

Everybody was prosperous in Stockton up to about a' year ago or such a 
matter. I say everybody ; T am speaking generally. 

In all the years I have liveil there I have never found labor unions taking 
any very drastic measures. They have at times had some strikes. I have 
been in a way involved in some myself. I have even sometimes alloAved myself 
to be a little annoyed by some of the measures they have taken. I remember 
at one time that I had a nijpiber of machines that Avere necessary — a number of 
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harvesters — that belonged to myself, and it was necessary that they be re- 
paired and put on the market before the harvest season, and in order to do so 
I was enabled to hire union labor; but I had to buy material from the Holt 
Minnfacturing (^o., castings, particularly, because they could not be gotten 
anywhere else, and inv union men refused to handle them. At that time, as 
1 say, I allowed myself to becomes a little annoyed. I say this only to show 
I ain in tlie mi<ldle‘of the road; T do not represent either side. I want you to 
understand. That I have been myself— <Io not feel now that the unioms have 
always done things right in the community; they have made mistakes like 
everybody else, but tlu'y have never, in my judgment and knowle<lge. created a 
situation that was so absolutely untenable as the present situation in Stockton. 

My first coniu‘c(ion ^^ith the pr<“^ent situation was perhaps in May or June 
of this year. Up to the 1st of July, I will state, and for six years previous 
(hereto I had been the manager of the California Ai\chor Fence Co., an em- 
ployer of labor in Stockton ; and about that time, when a IMr. Calkins he 
said his name was Calkins, at least — came into my office to talk to me about 
the prospects of the organization known as the merchants, manufacturers and 
('iiiployers’ association. He outlineil tlie objects of it aliout as here testified 
to, and I told him that— oh, he supplemented that by saying that they pro- 
posed to shake off the yoke of union lal)or in Stendeton fore\tT. Well, I sai(l, 

“ If that is your object I am not in acconl with it, and I do not believe in it.” 

I told him that under the present situation of society that unions are abso- 
lutely necessary, “ and tlierefore I will not go into your organization.” Ho 
became angry and said he did m)t care, as it seemed as though I was not in 
the right frame of mind to go into tlieir organization ami they didn’t want nu'. 

I told him I was very glad of tlmt, and con«jequently I did not go in. I have 
been a member of the chamber of commerce, hovever, for many years, and 
am yet 

My next connection, that will he of interest to tins commission, with the 
present situation of affairs was along the latter part of July, after the loc'k- 
outs had been declared, after the merchants had practically notified their 
unions that they must take their cards out and cease their boycotting, etc., 
when I was ask(Ml to go down to one of the bjinks in Stockton, the one where 
I have done business for some years. I didn’t know the object of it, and I 
didn’t respond, in fact, to the first notice or first request; and then I got tlie 
second one, through my wile, wlio was met by the president of the bank, and 
slie was roKiuested to have me come down and see them. 

I went down absoliPely in ignorance as to what was required of me or 
what was wanted of me, but it soon developed. I was informeii that in tlie 
judgment of tlie banker I was closely in touch with Mr. Martin, of tiie Stock- 
ton Rword. I til Ink I was accustMl, in fact, or asketi if I did not have sonu' 
Interest in the Record. I told them tiiat I had none; that I was very friendly 
to Mr. Martin, so far as that was concerned. 

1 was informed that ttie polic\ of the Stockton Record w*as distasteful to 
tlie mercliants and manufacturers’ nssmdation. I had read he Record pretty 
regularly— in fact, absolutely all the local news that was in it every night— 
and it was quite astoiiisliing to me. I could not see tliat there was any reason 
for its being distasteful to any side. The news was published; that is all I 
could see. But tlie outcome of it was that (liey required, or desireil, that I 
see Mr. Martin and request liliu to change his policy. 

And I sail] to them, ‘‘Well, Mr. Martin’s policy is one of ab.sohitely neu- 
trality. How would you want him to cliange itV” Well, they wanted him 
to be* neutral ; they didn’t want him to publish these items about strike 
breakers coming to town. That was one tiling; ami they said he liad refused, 
or did not publish, rather, news favorable to the M., M. and R, and that if Im 
didn’t change his policy that we proposed — meaning the merchants ajid manufac- 
turers who the banker was at that time representing — to witlidraw our sup- 
port from the Stockton Reiord ; that we were furnishing the lifeblood for 
that paiier, and that without it the pai>er could not exist, an<l that every 
merchant in town would withdraw that support in the form of advertising; 
and furthermore that he better look out for his interests financially. 

And I was asked to see Mr. Martin and tell him this. At first thought I 
refused. I told them that T would not assume on account of friendship to Mr. 
Martin to carry any sucii a message to him ; that Mr. Martin was capable of 
running his own business, and I <li<ln’t s<*e It that way. 

The statement was made there tliat altliough that bunk to my personal knowF 
e<lge had no hold on the St<M*kt<Hi Record or on Mr. Martin, tlie statement was 
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made there that if that banker had the power, he w^uld put the screws to Mr. 
Martin, as it w’as expressed, ami his Stockton Record, w'hlcli was to me an 
intimation that any other bank that might have the power would do so. 

Personally I happened to know that there was more or less l)usiMess as be- 
tween the Stockton Record and one of the other banks, and so after some con- 
sideration I concluded that T would see Mr. Martin about it, jind I did so. 

During that, by the wmy, though I have heard it testltled to here that there 
would be no coercion of any kind permitted by tlie M., M., and R., and therefore 
it seems that it wa)uld be pertinent to sjwak of another matter that came up 
during the time that I was in tliat particular bank. 

The banker said to me, “ Tlu‘rc was a man in liere this morning to .see me. 
I asked him if he would join the M., M., and E. association, and lu‘ said he 
could not. And I asked liirn why, and he said ‘Well, I am just tin' manager 
of a little small corporation here. The president of our corporation is interested 
in business in San Francisco that depends very largely on union ]>atronage, on 
the patronage of union pi'ople, ami it would be ruinous to the president of my 
comiiany if we allowed our little laiimiry association to bo drawn into this 
affair, and therefore I can’t do it.’” And Mr. , the banker, said, I in- 

formed him that his president could (‘ome in lu're and ]>ay the ov('r<li‘aft, or the 
money that they ow’O thi.s bank immediately.” And I .said, ” Did you do that?” 
And he said, ” Yi's ; I di<l.” And 1 sai<l, “ I am very sorry to hear that.” 

How'e\er, T didn’t know' anything about the outcorm' of that until a day or tw’o 
later. It so happened that this very man, the pri'sidmit of this little corpora- 
tion, owed me a fiwv notes. And he <*ame to me the lu'xt day and he said, ‘‘I 
am going to have troubh',” and he sai<l, “I may md be able to pay you those 
notes w'hen they are due.” And he said "Will it be all right?” And I said, 
“Yes; I know of your trouble. I luainl of it.” Ami he said, “Who told 
you?” and I told him the banker. And I said, “ Dow are you <’oming out of 
that? ” “ Well,” he said, “ I don’t know.” He said, “The corporation isn’t very 
Avell fixed. We owe some moiu'y, Init I don’t know'. 1 think we wdll be able to 
meet the small amount that we owe the liank if they don’t botlier us any 
further.” A day or so later lie did inform me that they had paltl the amount 
in the bank. And a day or so after tliat he again informed me that his corpora- 
tion had been called upon, he presumed through the efforts of the merchants 
and manufacturers’ association, for a larg(*r indebtedne.ss that he did not believe 
his company could mei't, an amount of $l,f)0(), which they owed a laundry- 
machinery company, and which they were presumed to be paying on Install- 
ments. 

Rut he said he wais in touch with their presidmit in San Francisco, but he had 
not yet decided whether they could or not. I saw' him several times in the next 
few' days, and he w'as in great distres.s. He askcMl me if I could not let bis com- 
pany have this I told him T w'asn’t in a position to do that just tiu'n, 

but that there was a banker in town who had freipiently asked me to get ac- 
counts for him — help him get accounts — and 1 w'ould go with him to this bank 
and see at least how' far-reaching their agreements Wi*re. I did not hold out 
;iny inducement that anything could be done. We did go to the second bank, a 
smaller bank than the first one I referred to, and T asked the president of that 
bank, after making the statement to him that lie had frerpu'ntly asked me to 
help him get accounts, and I w'as then prepareii perhajis to help liirn to get one 
I considered was all right and told him of this case and of the requirements of 
it, and as to why my man desired to change his account from one bank to the 
other. 

Ry the way, I was per.sonally intere.sted in botli banks to the extent of carry- 
ing deposits in both, so that it w’as not a matter of pi'rsonal feeling on my part 
of getting him to change It was one mei-ely of a desire to have him do what 
was for the best interests of him.self. * 

The second banker promptly informed me that owing to the agreement aincng 
the bankers he could not put on any accounts of that kind. In fact, he also 
told me that their agreement was rather more drastic than I had heard. He 
told me that the unions as unions had withdrawn their accounts from the 
banks — by the way, I spcuik of these incidents not in any way but grief; I am 
sorry it is so ; I wouldn’t speak of it in anger or feeling of any kind, but it ha.s 
been (ieclared often In Stockton that this condition prevailed and just as often 
been denied, and I merely speak of this as perhaps proof of the fact, and that 
is all. You can take it for what It is worth. 

The second banker told me that union after union as unions had withdrawn 
their accounts from the bank, and now' the union men as Individuals were with- 
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drawing tlieir accounts^, aiW that it had been agreed among the banks that if 
tliat continued tliey propose<I to call every loan in Stockton that had to do in 
any way, directly or indirectly, with any union man, be it mortgage or a loan, 
and they would do it without notice. 

I afterwards, in speaking with a man who was a director of another bank, 
mentioned tliat fact, and he said, “ Well, I don’t believe it, because — I say 
this in fairness, too — “ because I am a director of one bank, and if there had 
been any such agreement as that I know I would have known it.” But you 
can take that for what it is worth. Those were mere statements. The outcome 
of tlie matter that I spoke of, a small laundry corporation subsequently devel- 
oped. That may he of interest to you, and I might as well mention names as I 
go along. The corporation I speak of was the New Method Laundry, the 
manager of which was Mr. Eaves. 

(’llairman Walsh. Who was tlio first hanker? 

Mr. Kincaid. I am very sorry to say it Mas Mr. Hough, of the First National 
Bank. 

(Chairman Walsh. What are his initials? 

Mr. Kincaid. J. H., I believe. 

(diairman Walsh. H-o-u-g-h? 

Mr. Kincaid. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .1. H. Hough, of the First National Bank. Proceed. 

Mr. Kincaid. I don’t M’ant it understood that 1 have anything but the highest 
regard for Mr. Hough. 

Chairman Walsh. We want to get at the facts, and wc Mill appreciate it if 
you will give us the facts. 

Mr. Kincaid. I don't Mant to speak condemnatory of Mr. Hough. 

Mr. Eaves, not being suceessful in any M’ay in gelling his loan to meet this 
$1,900 indebtedness, and 1 not being al)le to help him, Mas eventually forced into 
joining the M., M. and E. to get it. I know tliis fact from two instances. Mr. 
Hough himself told me in the first place that Wiis Mr. Eaves had come back to 
him and asketl him if he would join llie M., M. and E. if he w^ould let him have 
the $1,900 to stave off his disaster. He told him promptly lie wasn’t buying new 
accounts, but he didn’t say he didn’t let him have any money. 

Mr. Eaves the next day I met him, and I said, ” How are you getting along. 
Eaves?” “Well, I had to do it.” “Do Mdiat?” I said. “I had to join the 
Ilf., M. and E.” I said, “ Why?” “ I Ment to Hough and asked him if he would 
let me have that money if 1 Mould join the association, and he let me have it.” 
So that is one case, of course, that I can absolutely speak of. 

lu the case of the Stockton Itecord, Mr. Martin, I took particular pains 
because he is a personal friend. I told him I Maisn’t bringing this as a matter 
of news to him — Just as a matter of protection if it Mas necessary. He said it 
wasn’t necessary ; tliat he should pursue the ix>licy that he had pursued at all 
times, and he has done so. If that is of any benefit to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all? 

Mr. Kincaid. That is all the statement I have to make. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you wlsli to ask tlie witm^ss some questions, Mr. 
AVelnstock? 

Mr. Wkinstock. Only this: I should judge from the statement you make, 
Mr. Kincaid, that it is a case of war on both sides. 

Mr. Kincaid. It looks very much like it. 

Commissioner Wein stock. That the inemhors of the M., M. and E. have 
folloMTd the tactics of organized labor in boycotting their enemies and helping 
tlieir friends. 

Mr. Kincaid. They certainly have, to the most bitter extent. There never 
has been such a bitter condition in Stockton or anywliere else that I know of 
as exists there to-day, brought about, apparently, from no earthly reason — 
for the unions were not aggressive. They did, I think, do some foolish things. 
We all do. I don’t think any of us are perfect. I think, perhaps, they have 
annoyed all employers at times ; as I said, or started to say, they have annoyed 
me at times, and some persons have said to me, “ I don’t understand you ; you 
have been connected Mith business In conflict with the unions, and they have 
bothered you in the past.” I am ready to define my position as feeling that 
one’s oM’n personal interest shouhl be rather squelched at times in the interest 
of broad humanity ; while I don’t pose as an angel, I do hope that I will be 
understood as havincr n srreatf*r IhtprpMt in hnninniiv thnn T have In making a 
few dollars^i^ 
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Commissioner Weinstock. The situation, then, I take it, is largely regarded 
as a matter of war, and that mutual reprisals seem to be in order? 

Mr. Kincaid. Yes. If I was situated as Mr. Totten Is— I have a high regard 
for him as a man— probably if I were in his position, a large employer of 
labor, just looking at it from my own selfish or interested stiimlpoint, I should 
feel I should be better off if I could eliminate the unions. I haven’t any doubt 
that the manufacturers of Stockton do feel that way, but nevertheless the 
fact remains that it has been possible in Stockton for the large manufacturers, 
if they so desired, to run open shops, nonunion shops, or do about as they 
pleased. It has been said that Stockton was a strongly organized union town. 
I deny the fact, for in the 21 years I have been there what strikes they have 
had have been conducted along gentlemanly lines. There has been no violence, 
unless it has been within the last three weeks, in which time I have been 
away from there. It has been possible at all times, as I have said, to conduct 
any sort of business anybody wanted. And the statement that manufacturers 
liave been kept away from Stockton bi'cause of labor conditions I believe is 
absolutely unfounded, because I don’t think there is a place, I know there la 
not a place on the Pacific coast, where conditions could have been any better 
than they have been in Stockton during the 21 years I have lived there for a 
manufacturer to conduct his business in his own way. 

I don’t refute, don’t care to refute, the statements of these men who have 
<‘ome on the stand and have said they had been annoye<l by labor conditions. 
Individuals have. I speak of it from a broad standpoint. Personally, as I have 
said, for six years I have managed the California Anchor Fence Co., and at 
times we have as high as 200 men, and from that down to 1. I have never had 
but very little trouble with unions. Sometinu's our men — we, by the way, have 
conducted, perhaps not from choice but fnnn necessity, a nonunion shop, be- 
cause our men largely working in the held where there were no unions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you employ any men now? 

Mr. Kincaid. No; I resigned my position on the 1st of .Inly of this year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, then, that you have been an observer 
of economic conditions and a stinlent? 

]\Ir. Kinc.mi). I have been an observer and a lover of it ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the remedy for these Industrial troubles, 
ns .\ou see them? Do you believe that unionism is essential to the welfare 
of the workers? 

Mr. Kincaid. Under the present conditions, yes; as deploriible as it may 
sei'in, without unions labor conditions would ho more deplorable; the selfish- 
ness of the human, family will not permit working people to retain a living 
^^age unless they do have unions, heeause of tluit same statement I made awhile 
ago about Mr. McCall — he is not a bad man — ^.just a man who had the opinion 
that a dollar and a quarter a day \\as enough for a laborer; and that Is, un- 
fortunately, the sentiment held by many individuals. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In view of your opinion, Mr. Kincaid, that unions 
are essential for the welfare of the worker, what remedy would you suggest 
for these industrial troubles? How would you minimize them? How would 
you meet them? How would you prevent them? 

Mr. Kincaid. It looks to me very much as though Government control — I 
am not a Socialist by any means — but that Government control would be the 
only remedy unless it were that of broader education for both the employer 
iUKl the employee. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean Government control for private enter- 
prises? 

Mr. Kincaid. Yes, sir; it looks to me as though 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn’t that socialism pure and simple? 

Mr. Kincaid. It is as to that part of it, ami to that extent possibly I may 
believe in socialism. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean you would have Government owned 
and operated enterprises in the country? 

Mr. Kincaid. At least control these industrial conditions to such an extent 
that we should not have the necessity for these perpetual wars; and a com- 
mission that would do that would really be a part of those relationships of the 
human family which would be essential for our welfare and prosperity. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, experience shows, though, that even Gov- 
ernment control does not prevent strikes and lockouts, that they occur in Eu- 
roiie where they operate the railroads and the post office and the telegraph and 
telephone and all that sort of thing, and in Australasia they oj^rate the street 
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cars, and yet there have, been strikes and lockouts among those very people— 
not lockouts, but strikes. 

Mr. Kincaid. I still believe stringent measures preventing injustice on either 
side is ixissible by Government commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By Government commission? 

Mr. Kincaid. Yes. Well, that is what I mean by Government control, by a 
commission. 

Commissioner Garretson. Supervision. 

Mr. Kincaid. Yes ; supervision and control is still possible, and I believe 
it is possibly the only solution, because if you leave these matters to individual 
control we are too selfisli yet. We may develop into It some time— I hope we 
will; but there should be a universal, brotherly love that should extend from 
the lowest laborer in the field to the higliest capitalist, and it does not exist 
at the present time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have lived in Stockton 20 years? 

Mr. Kincaid. Twenty-one years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I presume you are fairly familiar with con<li- 
tlons there in the building trades and other industries? 

Mr. Kincaid. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you have doubtless heard the testimony here 
the building trades were thoroughly organized on the one side and the build- 
ing contractors were not organized? 

Mr. Kincaid. Yes. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. And you may have heard the recital of all the 
different incidents which have occurreil which, from the employer’s point of 
view', were aggravated, were accumulative, until, ac(*ordlng to their statement, 
it had reached the point where it had become unbearable, and they determined 
to throw off the yoke. Now', had there been a eontractors’ association that 
w'ould recognize and deal with the muons so tluit these grievances could have 
been taken up one at a time and adJudicatiMl so far as the present situation 
is concerned, do you think the present situation waiuld have been brought 
alxmt? In other w'ords, if these grievamvs could have been settled wlien 
they happened, in place of being piTUuttiMl to accumulate, would it have had 

Mr. Kincaid. There tu’e so many conditions enter into that. Personally, I 
was in the planlng-mlll business for eight years In San Fraiielseo. I had to 
do W’ith contractors and budding contraetor.s’ associations. I belonged to the 
mlllmon’s association at that time, in Sun Francisco, and w’c w^ere all new. 
We all had crude ideas. We proposed to regulate all kinds of matters, par- 
ticularly the aggressive union matters. But w'e did not, for various reasons, 
principally in that case, perh,ai)s, because of tlie fact that contractors are per- 
sons generally who have no financial Interest at stake, like large manufac- 
turers w^ho have thousands and hundreils of thousands sometimes invested 
In their plant, and therefore the incentive to protect that investment was not 
present so strongly with tlie^e eontraelors. In <dher words, they were merely 
standing as between the consumer and the producer, the labon^r to the house 
owner, and as to whether the unions demamled a greater or less amount did 
not enter into their calculations, unle.ss they w'ere interc'sted in the human 
family to some extent. In other wonis, it didn’t make any difference to them 
whether they paid $5 a day or $4 a day, heeause the consumer 

Commissioner Weinstock. It was passed on. 

Mr. Kincaid. Simply passed on. The C(msnmer ultimately paid it. There- 
fore, there was no very strong fight made in our organization here as against 
the unions. I have never known a strong figld to be put up by contractors 
as against unions, and for that reason labor unions have been able, in my 
judgment, to make a great deal more progress In bnlldlng-trade lines than 
along any other line where large amounts w^ere involved in the matter of 
manufacturers’ plants. 

So far as your (luestion now' is concerned as to tlie possibility of those 
things being ^ttled, there is almost as much selfishness on the one side as on 
the^ other, and whichever side gains the victory it w'ould only be temporary. 
A victory means more aggressiveness, more demands on either side, I think — 
if that “answ'ers your question. This is simply my opinion, however. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It does not exactly answ^er my questlop. 

Mr. Kincaid. If you will repeat It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The thought I had in mind was this, Mr. Kincaid, 
whetlier In place of there being organization only on one side of the building 
trades theij^ bad been organization on both sides, so that these alleged grlev- 
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ances could have been taken up one at a time amj adjudicated — whether it 
would have — whether the present situation would have been likely to have 
happened as it has? Would it not have prevented that? 

Mr. Kincaid. If the result is to depend upon the strength of organization on 
both sides and it has got to be a case of the survival of the fittest as to which 
is the strongest. If tlds organization of the present business men of Stockton, 
that they call the ]\I., M. and E., is strong enough to browbeat und frighten the 
unions, why probably the unions will acce<le to any demand that they may 
make. But, on the other liand, if the unions’ organization is the strongest why 
they will make the other fellow lay down, as it were. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard the story or the illustration given 
here yesterday by Mr. Johann.sen. I think the corresponding question was 
put to him. And in his own i>ecullar way he pointed out that when two 
fellows each had a stick of dynamite, that neither one would throw it; which 
I interpreted to mean that where both shies are organized they respect and 
deal with each other. 

Mr. Kincaid. I think that is very apt. probably a very apt illustration, a 
deplorable one though it may be. Quite likely it would result in good. There 
is this much to it, however, I think that the citizenship of any community 
should expect more from its merchants and manufacturers than it should 
from the labor unions. In other words, I don’t think that any community 
of business men or any set of busint'ss men have the moral right to organize, 
even though they have the financial power to do so, in a way that would 
browbeat the laborers. They have every advantage, that of environment and 
education, and every other advantage. They should be more generous, in iny 
opinion, if opinion is of any use. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask any questions? INfr. Garretson 
M'ould like to ask a question or two. 

Commissioner Garhetson. IMr. Kincaid, in answer to a question a moment 
ago, as to whether or not the mnplo.\ers hadn’t taken a card from the em- 
ployees’ book in the nu'thods that they had used, that you have described, 
what, in your opinion, would be the comparativi* jxiuer that the M., M. and E. 
association was able to exiTt in that direction as compared with the power 
tlmt the union nuMi could exert in tlu' cit.\ of Stockton? 

Mr. Kini'AID. The power that they might exert is unlimited and deplorable. 

Commissioner (Urrktson. Yr>u mean which? 

Mr. Kincaid. That the pow(*r of the M., M. and K. with the financial backing 
of the banks, is unlimited and deploralile. Tlnu-i' ar(‘ few men in tlie city of 
Stockton, and I presume any other city, tliat would be situated Just exactly as 
I am. I can come to you freely and express my opinion without fear or favor, 
for I have none to ask of any man. 

Commissioner (ivkketson. You are absolutely independent of any kind of 
pressure? 

Mr. Kincaid. Absolutely ; of any kind of lu-essure from either side, and I will 
state I presume I occupy almost a unique positlmi. I heliiwe if this Mr. Eaves 
I spoke of was asked to come before you to-day to corroborate my statement, he 
Avould be afraid to do it. 

Commissioner Garretson. On account of after results? 

Mr. Kincaid. I believe he would. I don’t know ; lie has not said so to me. 
1 wish he would try it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then the real caliber of the two weapons is a 
9-lnch gun to a popgun? 

Mr. Kincaid. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe that that system is a fine Illustra- 
tion of what has been described by another as the invisible government? 

Mr. Kincaid. I could not say. It seems to me to be the system prevailing in 
Stockton. I hope it does not prevail anywhere else, and never there again. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do labor men eonduet their campaign openly and 
without secrecy? 

Mr. Kincaid. Up to five w^eeks ago I had not seen anything obnoxious other 
than those small and petty things that have annoyed individuals, and have at 
some tim^ annoyed me. 

Comml.ssioner Garretson. Their campaign must, of necessity, wjiere they use 
weapons of the boycott or anything of tlyit kind, lie oiien?* 

Mr. Kincaid. It is their only weapon ; we recognize that fac-t. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And It is oiieu and aboveboard*^ 
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Mr. Kincaid. It has been. ^ 

Coinuiissioiier GABRUfsoN. Thht Is all. „ ^ j. i j 

Commissioner Lennon^ Has the prosperity of the city of Stockton Improved 
and Increased as the unions have developed and have raised wages? 

Mr. Kincaid. The city has; yes, sir. Now, I don’t care to stand on recoM 
as saying that that was the sole cause of It, but as an illustration as to the 
prosperity 

Commissioner Lennon. As a matter of fact! u ’ 

Mr. Kincaid. As a matter of fact, it has, whatever the cause may be. 
Chairman Walsh. What was your illustration? . 04. w 

Mr Kincmd. Eleven years ago a building in the city of Stoclrton was offered 
' for sale It Imd been occupied by the grangers’ union, that had become defunct. 

A friend of mine in the real-estate business came to me and suggested that we 
go iftc^ethe^ and buy that building, which was offer^l for $ 34 . W and in look- 
ing into it with him I found it had not paid interest hardly on $3,400 since the 
grangers’ union had gone out of it. It was occupied in the upper ftory— it w^ 
a brick building, by the way, that cost nearly $W 000, and 
have been reasonably worth close to $100,000. It was offered for $34,000 be- 
cause of the conditions prevailing in Stockton at that time. There was no busi- 
ness for it. The only occupants in the building at that time were sonic aitists 
and householders living in the upper story, which was not 
wav. Thev had strung tents, or at least burlap, to partition off part of that, 
and were living up there and paying nominal rent. There was a little storage 
?n thi basement and ttiat is all that was rented, and for that reason I refused 

^'’That building has Incroasod In value and still stands, and I venture to say 
that to-day $150,000 would not buy it. If I had it, it wouldn t. I didn t buy it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it your experience that where the working class 
receives a high uage that the business men of the city are more or less prosper- 
ous than where they receive a less wage? . , , i 

'Mr Kincaid. The business men of the city of Stockton have certainly bien 
very much more prosperous during these last 10 years ^yhen men were getting 
fair wages than they ever were before. Men were aide to buy and pay for 
shoes for their babies that could not have done so on the $2.50 that they for- 

“cornmissloner Lennon. I was koIuk to ask you ns a matter of opinion ; I don’t 
know that vou will want to answer: Do you believe that if this contest 
on and should terminate disastrously to the unions, that the wages are liable 

Km-.um’lf It were not purely a local matter, they would. Being Iwal, 
however the union men could leave, fortunately, and go somewhere else where 

?>rs"ne one would take their place. What do 

^’Mr''KiNrAiDf Lhidoubtedly^h be forced down. It is 

to get the most you can apparently for the least money, and our business men 
of Stockton are not above that, 
fkmimissioner I.ennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you 

Mr. Thompson. One more question, Mr. Clialrman. 

Mr!^ ^T hompson. Do you know if any hank in Stockton sliowed a disposition 

to call Mr. Martin’s loans, if he had any? 

Mr Kinc\id I do not, except as was said by one banker there, that if he 
had the loan, as I have said, and had the power, he would put the screws to 
him. 

Chainnan WALSH.^^That is all, thank you, Mr. Kincaid. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Kincaid. May I he excused now? 

Chairman Walsh. You may be excused finally. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. IRVING MARTIN— Recalled. 

Mr Thompson. Mr. :Martln, you may resume your statement. ^ . 

Mr*. Mabtin. Gentlemen, I think it has been abundantly demonstrated that 
a state of #rganlze<l warfare exists in the city of Stockton. I think the 
leading up to the situation have been pretty thoringhly gone into. - I might 
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add that, In my judgment, the reorganization the •directorate of the cham- 
ber of commerce which took place about a year ago,>lit the time that Mr. 
John P. Irish was elected as secretary — that the organizing for the fight 
which afterwards developed entered quite a little into the reorganization of that 
directorate. Up to the time that Mr. Irish became seiTetary of the chamber 
of commerce organized labor in the city of Stockton had had representation on 
the directorate of the chamber, the idea being that the chamber of commerce 
i-epresented not merely the business life of the community but the colkx^tlve 
lifeW the community, and that organized labor was entitled to representation 
on that body. And from that standpoint unionmen had been on the direc- 
torate for some years. 

Mr. Irish personally told me that one of the considerations of his election as 
secretary was that no labor men were to be on the directorate. It is probably 
very apparent that before this situation developed into warfare, that a great 
many moves had been made in preparation for it. The formation of the asso- 
ciation in August last and their declaration of principles which have been 
otfered in evidence shows that that as one step leading up to the events which 
afterwards developed. 

The boycott on the Sperry Flour Co.— and bear in mind that there have been 
two boycotts, one declared last year, and that trouble was settled before the 
present industrial warfare in Stockton commenced; and there is no connection, 
I don’t believe, between the two boycotts. The recent boycott on the Sperry 
Co. dates back three or four weeks and is a separate matter from the 
boycott last year. But at the time of that boycott the Sperry Flour Co. made 
a very active fight and influenced to a great extent public sentiment, claiming 
that they were a large employer of labor, an institution of the city of Stockton, 
deserving of consideration ; that they had been located there for a great many 
years and were a very prominent manufacturing enterprise. And they went 
pretty thoroughly into the matter, and a great deal of sentiment, I think, was 
developed along that line at that time against the use of the boycott. 

Later on the trouble at the Hotel Stockton, which has already been developed 
In the testimony, where picketing was done and where the union pickets car- 
ried a banner depicting thereon a long-tailed rat, inflamed public sentiment 
again and was another caus(? wliich led up to tl)0 conflagration. 

In other words, there were a great many moves made which entered into 
the trouble which finally commenced after the organization of the nierchants 
and manufacturers’ association had been fully perfected, after a great many 
months of work on the part of the organizer, Mr. L. S. Calkins. 

Mr. Calkins was brought to Stockton and remained— had been there quite a 
few weeks before even the newspapers were aware of his presence. The 
organization was very carefully formed, and finally succeeded into gathering 
into its membership— I think their statement claims 90 per cent of the business 
and employers of Stockton. And there is no question but what they have that 
comprised in their membership. 

The particular line of business that I am engaged in — I don’t think any of 
the newspaper men were asked to join. Certainly I was not. And I don t 
think it would have been possible for any of the newspapers of Stockton to 
have joined and upheld the principles of tlie organization. In other words, 1 
don’t think it would be practically possible to run an open-shop nevvspai)er In 
the city of Stockton at the present time. 

After the formation of this organization, and just for the purpose of illus- 
trating the great care and thoroughness with whicli the organization was 
formed and the success that they had in getting individuals and institutions in 
it, I desire to state that I am a director of a building and loan association- 
one of nine directors. They desired our association to join. Some of the 
directors did not desire the association — the building and loan association to 
join the other association. And a very warm fight developed among the direc- 
torate, the members of which had been warm personal friends and business 
aKSsociates for years. 

The building and loan finally affiliated with the M., M. and E. by vote of 
its directorate of 5 to 4, after a protracted and very acrimonious session. 
Speaking for myself personally, I very strongly opposed the going of our 
association into the merchants, manufacturers and employers’ association, 
claiming that it was neither a manufacturer, a dealer in mercantile goo<ls, nor 
an employer; that we largely dealt with the poorer class of people, the aim 
and object of our association being to loan money in small amounts to actual 
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home buiklers, and that \ve had something; like, I think, in the neif^hhorhood of 
60 loans at that time,;sOi<i hulk^f them being to small home owners. 

However, the association entered the main association. One of the arguments 
made was that this was a broader matter than any individual or any associa- 
tion, and we all ought to be patriotic enough to join a movement which was 
for the benefit and Interest of the city of Stockton. 

Just there I wish to digress long enough to say that I feel that the ma- 
jority of the members of the merehant.s, manufacturers and employers’ asso- 
ciation are sincere in their proposition that the association is for the benefit of 
the city. I think that they are entirely wrong in tliat vh^wpoint, hut I think 
that they are sincere. I could wish that they wouhl be as charitable in con- 
nection with myself. 

A great many of the members of the association I think did not — I am 
satisfied did not — understand the objects of the association. I have had re- 
peat(Hl discussions witli members of the association who told me that the asso- 
ciation was not for the oi>en shop, and that it was not against tlie recognition of 
the union. And I arn satisfied that when those memi)ers made those state- 
ments to me that they absolutely believed them — stabonents wldcli it has sub- 
sequently developed, according to the testimony taken hero, were at least 
erroneous. 

My first connection — if that is the proper word to ust) — with the operations 
of the merchants and manufacturers’ association came .S(»me time in last May. 
I was attending a pienic at Lockford in tlie northern part of San Joaquin 
County, and a gentleman friend of mine who is an active member of the 
M., M. and E. — and, by the way, I wish to state that in these matters I do not 
desire to embarras.s any* me — a great many of tlie things tlmt I get must 
necessarily come from friends who are allie<l witli the other side and who tell 
me things in confidence, and whose confidence I could not betray. 

Chairman Walsh. We will leave that to you whether to mention any of 
the names or not. Just go ahead. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. This gentleman told me that he came — he took me aside 
from the picnic gathering. The picnic was held in a large grove of oak trcH's. 
He took me aside from the picnic guthm'ing in his aulomohile and luid a talk 
with me of about an hour’s duration. lie said he wanted to give mo a tip; he 
didn’t think that I knew wliat was going on, and tliat lie wanted to wsirn me. 
He said : “ A great deal of talking has been done by the members of the associa- 
tion in reference to the attitude of the newspapers.” He said, “In this matter 
we propose to win. We are going to w in. We are going to stop short at noth- 
ing.” He said, “ We don’t see why, as jnercliants and as advertisers, w% should 
give our support to those wdio are not wdth us in this figlit.” He also said that 
the as.sociatloil w'as so thoroughly organized that any one wdio owed obligations 
w^as on dangerous ground. To make a long story short, he emphasized in his 
talk with me the tw'o things, advertising pnlronago and financial obligations, 
both of w^hich apply very forcibly to my business enterprise. One of them is 
necessary for its continuance, and the other, owing to tlie organization of the 
busine.ss and the fact that aliout throe years ago I put up a largo building and 
put a very oxjiensive plant in It. and still owe quite a little in the way of 
obligations, meant that the tiling applied pretty emiihatically to me. 

I received other intimations from other friends to the same eflect at various 
tipies. I was also told by tliis gentleman that the matter had been taken up 
and that a committee was going to call upon me to take the matter up with 
me. I asked him if I w'as the only new spatter concerned in the matter, and lie 
said no, tliat all of them w'ere going to he called upon the cai'iiet. 

In due course of time a committee of seven business men, all of w^hom are 
in the mercantile buslm'ss, called upon me at my ofilce, and, in the presence 
of my business manager and my advertising manager, had an extended con- 
ference with me. 

One of their members had been selected as spokesman, and, at considerable 
length, but in a very ramlillng, ind(‘tinite way, talked along the line of patron- 
age and wfiiat kept the newspapers going, and things of that kind, but made 
no specific statement and no specific threat. Other raomliers of tlie committee 
then joined in the conversation, but none of them made any specific statement. 

After listening to them and getting from them whatever they had to offer, I 
made my reply and told them that I had heard a great deal of certain things 
that w^ere going to be done, by individuals telling me so; but that their com- 
mittee had not specifically touched upon them, but that I presumed they knew' 
at that tilae tlyit those things had come to my knowledge, and that In my 
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reply I would make the reply the same as If they had come through with their 
statements. * •*-' 

The only specific thing that they had toucheil upon in their statements was 
that they desired me to attend a meeting to he held at the Hotel Stockton 
on a Wednesday evening. The date of this conference with me was on a 
Monday morning. I joshed with them and told them I was very plea.sed to 
meet them as individuals, but I could not understand why seven men, who 
were presumably all busy, should leave their places of business and come to my 
offi<^ for the puniose of inviting me to attend a meeting, when one of them 
miglit have done it over the phone. 

I then told them I was glad to meet them and to meet them in conferenceiv^ 
I was glad to get their ideas and suggestions, but tliat I was going to be a 
little bit more frank with them than I thought they had been with me. I told 
them that if I went into their places of business and undertook to tell tliem 
the conduct and policy of their stores had been wTong — they had intimatcnl 
that to me about the policy of the paper, but not making any definite propo- 
sition— and if I undertook to tell them that they were conducting their stores 
wrong they would know I didn’t know anything about the mercantile business, 
and, furthiTiiun’e, that I would not have any riglit to come to them and in- 
terfere with their business and they would probably politely tell me so and 
invite me to leave the store. 

I told them that when they came to me In a line of business that is a very 
peculiar one, and which, I think, isn’t very generally well understood by 
men in the mercantile business, that they w'ere then speaking to me about a 
business widch I knew that they knew nothing alxmt, and that I must reserve 
the right to conduct the business according to my best judgment, presumably 
the same way they were conducting their stores: and, in order to forestall any 
future trouble, which I at that time instinctively felt was approaching. I told 
them that, come what might, I must continue to run my business according 
to the best of my judgment. 

I want to say that from my own standpoint — and not from theirs, possibly — 
that I liad bwn endeavoring to steer a clear course in the industrial warfare 
wliich was then devi'loping in tlie city of Stockton. My interests are all 
there; my home has been there and will continue to be there; my friends and 
associates have been to a large extent naturally among the same i)eople that 
were in this organization. I have been Intimately associated with them in 
fraternal, social, and political matters and all matters that enter into a 
community life. There is not anything that I wouldn’t do if I could do It 
from Tny .standpoint— and I must be the Judge of that— to remain In touch with 
those men. 

Hut that in this matter, which I thought I saw was going in certain direc- 
tions, I thought I saw what would be the ultimate outcome of it, and, seeing, 
as T thought I did, far beyond what they saw; knowing I would have to 
align myself; knowing where my sympathy would be and where it must be 
in the flnjil show-down in any matter of that character, I wanted once and 
for all to place myself where they would have no occasion in the future to 
misunderstand me.* I thougld I did succeed in doing so. 

In the coui'se of this conference a great many matters wx're gone into and 
the conference ended very satisfactorily to us. Some things were brought out 
and discussed, which they said they were glad had been brought out;^and 
all left the office feeling better and said they thought we would be able to 
get along all right. 

That same committee, T afterwards ascertained, called upon the other news- 
papers of Stockton and presumably had talks with them. 

The situation coi\tinued for a while with all of the new.spapers attempting 
to do all they could In the papers at that time not to incur the ill will or 
displeasure of either side. That I know was my endejivor, and from a news- 
paper standpoint, I could see very plainly that it was the endeavor of the 
other newspaper publishers. 

But it apix^ared that that course was not satisfactory, and I don’t know 
just how long, but probably two or three weeks after this initial conference 
all the newspapers of Stockton were suminoneil to appear before a meeting held 
in one of the rooms of the Hotel Stockton at wiiich there were about twenty of 
the business men present, members of the M., M. and E., with one meml)er 
presiding as chairman ; and at that meeting, from a newspaper standpoint, there 
were present J. L. Phelps, C. L. Ruggles of the Indei^ndent; (lyril Nunan of 
the Mall and M. G. Woodward of the Mall ; Dave S. Matthev^ and myself from 
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the Record. There are three dally newspapers in Stockton, and this conference 
comprised the editors and publlsners of the three newspapers. 

The conference was quite an extended one. The burden of complaint that 
they advanced to us was that we hadn’t given them, to use the current slang 
expression, “ fifty-fifty ” ; that they felt they were not getting a fair shake in 
the news columns of the newspapers. At this time no Stockton paper had con- 
tained a line of editorial on the situation. None of the Stockton papers, with 
the exception of the Record, have yet contained editorial views on the situation. 
They complained specifically of the publicity that was being given to the union 
side of the matter and instanced particularly a meeting held under qnion au- 
.agpices where a women’s label league was formed. This meeting was reported 
in all the newspapers to the extent, I think, of something like a column and a 
half. It detailed the speeches that were made and the complete formation of 
that organization. 

This organization, by the way, was formed for the purpose — I guess boycott 
would be the right word to use for it — for the purpose of boycotting the stores 
that did not display the union card. They said — the employers said at this 
conference, “you should not give publicity to the union, it is having a bad 
effect. ^Ve are your advertising patrons; these people are not patronizing us, 
and therefore you should not lend encouragement to them.” Up to that time 
the association had not desired very much in the way of publicity. The city 
editor of our paper, and I presume that was true of the others, found great 
difficulty in getting anything at all from the authorized members of the associa- 
tion, and, by the way, I wish to state here that I have never in my experience 
known of any association or organization that has been enabled to so effectively 
guard secrecy as this M., M. and E. association. It is certainly an eye opener 
to the newspaper men of Stockton, the way they have been able to keep their 
affairs pretty close. 

But we tried. The city editor would repeatedly come to pie and say, “I 
can’t get anything from them,” and was very much put out at it. I instructed 
him very emphatically to telephone to headquarters every day, never to let a 
day slip by, and to state he had telephoned, and if they had nothing to give to 
make that statement in the paper that they had nothing to give. I was doing 
that In an endeavor to try, as I said before, to steer a middle course. 

On the other hand, the union representatives went out of their way to come 
to the newspaper offices and give statements of their doings. They made it a 
point to cultivate the city editors and reporters and give tliera their statements. 

Mr. Calkins, in his treatment of the reporters of the Record, was very 
arbitrary, and as they told me, insulting; and I am satisfied that later on, in 
the development of the situation, that some of those human Interest incidents 
entered into matters in such a way that, possibly unknowingly to themselves, 
the reporters, to a certain extent, might have been a little bit prejudiced or 
biased in favor of the unions; because their representatives, as I said before, 
made every effort to give them news and to keep in touch with tliem. I en- 
deavored to get the reporters to he careful in verifying statements, but I fear 
that the person who comes and gets in touch with the reporters and treats 
them halfway decently, if there is such a thing as getting the best of the shake, 
Is likely to get it. 

Now, to go back to this conference again: After considerable discussion I 
put this thing specifically to the chairman of the meeting. I said, “ Isn’t it a 
fact that up to the present time this association has not desired publicity, and 
not desiring publicity yourselves, you do not desire the other side to have It?’’ 
I repeated the statement, and said, “ If that statement isn’t true, Isn’t right, I 
want it challenged.’’ I wanted to get somewhere in the conference, and I 
wanted to get a basis. “If that isn’t true, let us have an understanding.” 

The statement was not challenged, and by the smiles and nods of their heads 
the conclusion, I think, was warranted that they admitted the corn. In other 
words, that their complaint had been against the newspapers, that the news- 
papers were giving publicity to the union side and that Uiey thought the news- 
papers should not give the publicity to that side. 

The matter of advertising was gone Into, and they specifically stated that 
the typographical union had passed a resolution assessing a fine of $26 on any 
member of the union who traded at any store not displaying a union card. Up 
to that time I had not heard of that action. The action was taken at the- 
meeting of the union, and we promised this conference of business men we 
w’ould tal% the matter up with our employees and see If we could not get that 
resolution rescinded. 
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The endeavor was made to get it rescinded, (jnd George A. Tracy, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Typographical Unloh, made a visit to Stockton and 
the matter was taken up with him and reported hack to us to this effect: 
“ We don’t thing that the matter cuts much figure'. We could rescind the resolu- 
tion imposing the fine of $2.5, ” he said, “ but we could not get our members to 
trade at those stores.” 

That conference broke up about the same as the other conference had, with 
the business men stating they were glad the conference had bt>en held and they 
thought they liad accomplished something. 

A week or so after that conference a gentleman came to my office one after- 
noon and inquired for the managing editor, and some of my staff were talking 
with me, and they waved their hands at me, and he wanted to know if I was 
editor of the paper, and I tohl him I was. lie said, ” My name is Bailey.” I 
said, ” Pleased to meet you, Mr. Bailey.” He said, ” I want to summon you 
to attend a meeting to-night,” at what I thought he said was the executive 
committee of the M., M and E. It later on developed in the conversation that 
it was the strike committee, and that interested me mightily. And I said, “ By 
the way, Mr. Bailey, I haven’t had the pleasure of meeting you before; how 
long have you been here?” He said, “Two or three weeks.” And I said, 
“Well, just what is your connection with the association?” And he said 
“Well, I am advisor and counselor.” I said, “Well, what do you do?” 
“ Well,” he said, “ I am adviser and counselor, and that is what I do.” I said, 
“ Where do you come from, Mr. Baile> ? ” He said, “ From Portland.” And I 
was greatly puzzled about the matter, and I said, “ Did you ever have anything 
to do with the printing business?” He says, “Oh, yes; that is my business, I 
have had something to do with it.” 

We had a general discussion about the printing business. And in the course 
of the conversation he spoke about having on tap live or six nonunion linotype 
<»perators that he was in touch with, and so forth. I said, “ You don’t have any 
idea that anything of that kind could be done in the city of Stockton.” I had 
heard the intimation — had been told by friends that discussions were being had 
about the starting of another paper in the city, and so forth, or the buying of 
one of the papers then issued. I said. “You don’t have any idea that would 
liave aii.v bearing on the Stockton association, that you could do anything like 
that in Stockton, do you?” He said, “I do. We could put all these papers 
on a nonunion basis within two weeks.” I said, “I beg to differ with you 
there. I don’t think that could be done. But,” I said, “ I don’t see that 
that has anything to do with this other matter.” T said, “ I had intended to- 
night to attend a political meeting at which Mr. KeesUng, candidate for gov- 
ernor, speaks in Stockton.” He said, “ That is unfortunate,” and, he said, “ This 
matter to-night is a very Important one, and you better attend.” I said, “ What 
is the object of the meeting to-night?” He said, “I am not at liberty 
to divulge it.” I Siiid, “ Well, I think I have met all of these gentlemen 
before on two occasions and gone over matters with them, so I do not 
see that any good purpose could be served by going over it again.” He 
said, “No; you have not nu't this committ<‘e before.” I said, “Well, all 
right, who are they?” He said, “Well, I am not at liberty to state.” He then 
said, “You will be present at the conference, will you?” I said, “I don’t 
think I shall, Mr. Bailey. I won’t say positively. I will think it over this 
afternoon. If I thought that was a conference of citizens of Stockton, con- 
sidering some matter of general interest to the city, and they desired my 
cooperation or counsel, I would be pleased to go, I would be pleased to attend 
any meeting of that kind. But if it is a matter of my meeting some gentlemen 
who propose to tell me how they think I ought to conduct my business, and 
intimating to me what is liable to happen to me if I don’t conduct it as they 
think I ought to, why I don’t think that it would be a good thing, either for me 
or them, for me to attend that conference.” He said, “ Well, if you are 
not there to-night, I will report that you are attending a political meeting.” 
I said, “ You will report nothing of the kind. If I am not there, it will be be- 
cause I don’t care to go.” 

After he left the office I got to thinking the matter over, and, after waiting 
a little while, I telephoned to the offices of the other two Stockton papers, the 
Mall and the Independent — oh, by the way, I had asked him if I was the only 
one of the newspaper publishers that were summoned to this conference. He 
said no; they were all going to be Included. I telephonefl to the other news- 
paper offices and found that he had been to each of theix places making the 
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same request that he haU to me. Th¥ee of them— that is, the two Nunan 
brothers, of the Mail ; Mr. RuKSles, of the Iiulepeiulent ; and myself — met at 
Mr. Rugijles’s otlice pursuant to our telephonic conversation. And we com- 
pared notes and told each other what he had said to eaeh of us, and he had 
said some things to the others which he liadn’t said to me, and we were all quite 
a little stirred up over the matter; we had all been, from our standpoint, taking 
extraordinary pains both to give the news and keep clear of trouble. We got 
stirred up and decitled that the time had about arrived for us to refuse to ac- 
cept service of summons, and we decided not to go, and none of us did. 

The next morning about 10 o’clock I was telephoned to by a merchant, a 
friend of mine, and he said : “ You weren’t at that meeting last night.” I said, 
‘‘What mcH'ting is that?” “Oh,” he said, “you know what meeting I nman.” 
He said, “ You ought to have been there.” He said, “ You don’t know what is 
going to be the result.” He said, “ I tldnk if you understood that you would 
have been there.” I said, “ I don’t get the point.” He said, “ Quit tiuit. You 
know what I mean.” “ Now,” he said, “ we are going to admit that possibly 
we got off wrong; that we got at that in tlie wrong ’way.” And he says, 
“ Therefore, forget that, and we wall start In over.” He said, “ Will you take 
lunch with us to-day? ” I said, ‘Am I to be the s<^)le guest of honor? ” lie said. 
“ No ; all the others.” I said, “ Yes ; if the other newspaper men will be there, 
I will come.” He told where the m(*eting was to be held; where the luncheon 
was to take place, Mr. Uuggles, Mr. (’>ril Nunan, and myself took lunch witli 
the strike committee of the M., M and E. We spent about two hours in con- 
ference with them, after the luncheon had been disposed of, Mr. Ruggles having 
departed by that time and Mr. Nunan and myself remaining. Mr. Toiten, who 
testified on the stand that he wa.s chairman of tiio strike committee, presided, 
1 do not feel free to go Into the membership of the committee any farther, but 
since Mr. Totten has admitted that he was chairman of the committee, I see 
no particular harm In mentioning that fact. 

The discussion hinged upon the same proposition. In other woiaLs, the news 
reports in the papers, that the lauvs reiRU'ts were not fair to tlm M., M. and K., 
that they were being colon'd and bias(‘d and in favor of the union. We went 
over the thing quite extensively, and, tinally, a suggestion was made that a 
publicity committee be appointed to give tlie newspapers each day whatever 
there was of news from the association standpoint to be given out. Tlu'y 
stated that they would appoint tliat eommitt(*e. and sul>.sequently wo were in- 
formed that Mr. Totten was a meml>er of tliat committee. 

I wish to state riglit here that from a newspai)er standpoint in the conduct 
of the nows of this situation, that at the outset I gave the city (Hlitor thes(‘ 
instructions: That the proi>ositl<m was a tlekli.sh one. and he would have to be 
very careful ; that almost any statement or occurnMi(*e tliat he reported would 
be the subject of misconstruction and misinterpretation, and would be pulled 
to pieces by either side. I warned him that he must get specific statements 
signed, or use quotation marks if we quoted anybody. That that policy would 
have to be absolutely a<Iliered to. That he could not say that “ it was said,” “ it 
was a report,” or “It Is rejKirted,” etc.; that he must pin things ui>on pegs; 
that somelMsly uould have to stand for tlie statenu'nts. Tliat iiolicy was ad- 
hered to for awhile. And it led to this result — ami, by the way, that policy 
was followed in the main by the other papers — it led to this result: 

That Mr, Totten, or Mr. t’alkins for the association, wli(K‘ver it might l>e, 
would put forth statements, long, signed .statements; tlien Mr. Dale, or some 
of the other union side, or Mr, Woods, Mr. Ihuie Woods — and it early devel- 
oped into a proposition of each side jockeying back and forth for position, 
and Iwith sides coming through with statements, placing their own interpreta- 
tion on things, and endeavoring to place tlie other side in wrong. It got to be 
a farce from that standpoint. 

B^iually it got to be intolerable from the newspaper standpoint, and one day 
when trouble developed at the Commercial Bank, which is the largest building 
being erected in Stockton at the present time — a lO-story buikling — they had 
some trouble there over some lumber that was delivered — Mr. Totten came 
through with a statement from the employers’ side, and Mr. True Woods from 
the union side ; and Mr. Reynolds, city editor of the Record, brought the state- 
ments in and handed them to me. The statements, it appeared to me, were an 
attempt to Jockey, each side endeavoring to place the other in wrong. 

I told Mr. Reynolds, I said, “ You go down to the job, you find the foreman, 
the superintendent, or somebody, and ask him what actually happened.” 
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He went down there and came ba?l[, and he saicj, “ Well, I didn’t get much.” 
He said, “ I found there a man named Murphy that was a foreman, and Murphy 
says, ‘ Now, here, we didn’t have any trouble here.’ He said, ‘ There was a little 
misunderstfinding, but It was all straightened out, and work is going on on 
the job.’ ” 

I said to Mr. Reynolds, “You publish just that.” I took the two statements 
that had been lying on my desk, tore them up, and threw them in the waste- 
basket. I said, “ Hereafter, in handling this situation, you get your own slze-up 
of what took place, get it as correctly a.s you can, and publish it just that way. 
Rut in the future disregard any signed statements from anyone that seem to be 
in their nature designed to provoke more trouble and more bitterness and to 
jockey for position ; ab.solutely disregard them, but try to get the facts as near 
straight as you can.” And that has been adhered to since. 

I Avant to refer again to the fact, and I want to make that plain and em- 
phatic, that 1 do not claim that it has been humanly possible for a newspaper 
to handle this situation and be entirely fair. I am willing to admit, as I stated 
before, that possit)ly the human e<niatiou coming in, with the union men trying 
to give their situation to the reporter, that they may have got a little bit the 
l'('St of it. Hut I don't think that referred to the acts of violence which 
developed later on, because in that matter I think that they have been as fairly 
set forth and with as little desire to provoke trouble as would be possible to 
observe and still give the news. At least that has been our design. 

Now, to go back again to this conference with the strike committee, at the 
time that they were going to aiipoint a publicity committee. 

After the luncheon was over, mid sitting around the table we had quite a 
free and easy talk. In tiiat conference tlie whole burden of the talk seemed 
to be little ti'oubles, little petty annoyances that different members of the 
coiimilttee hud been subjected to in the conduct of their businesses. One man 
would tell his trouble; another man would tell his; another man would tell his. 
That was the whole bur<len of the talk. It was not a proposition of endeavoring 
to straighten them out, to get at and settle them, but first one man and then 
anolluu’ -it was not an endeavor to get at tliem as between man and man, 
but it was to bring up tliose tilings and magnify tliem, and have a sort of 
mutual sympathizing association. 1 rather chafeil under that, because It is 
rather- -it makes me rather impatient to — for instance, for men In mercantile 
lines (tf business to talk to me about union troubles. They don’t know any- 
tiling about this from my standpoint. I have got four of them in my line of 
business ; the typographical, the pressmen, tjie stereotyi>ers, and the book- 
binders. Two of tliem are not local unions; Sacramento claims jurisdiction 
over the bookbinders and stereotyrKTs. I have liad some union troubles in the 
conduct of my own business. I know wluit the annoyances are, etc. And to 
have inerclianls toll me alioiit union troubles where they just employ a few 
clerks— oh, well, it was .something that made me, as I said, rather impatient. 

Hut, however, after getting tlirough tliat they tlien ])ut me on the grill and 
told me I didn't understand the situation — men that I hud known for years, 
chummed with, been raised with, and so forth. They said, “Now, here, you 
don’t understand this situation. If you did understand it you woulil look at it 
just tlie Sana* as we do.” I told tiiem It was probably true I didn’t understand 
the situation ; tliat I lind a few business details to handle and did not have all 
my time for study, and thouglit, and reading, but I thought I understood some- 
thing about general industrial conditions; 1 was willing to admit I didn’t 
understand all tliat miglit be known about it. They kept repeating that until It 
kind of got of iny nerves — “ that I didn’t understand, and if I did understand I 
would look at it just the .same as they did.” Finally a member of the com- 
mittee whom, as I said before, I have known from boyhooii, sitting right by 
me said, “ Now, here, you have got a mistaken idea about this. You think we 
intend to lower wages.” I said, “ I never tliought anything of the kind ; I 
have never said anything of the kind, either personally or through the paper.” 

Well,” he said, “ but you think so.” I said, “ I don’t see what right you have 
to say I think so.” “ Well,” he said, “ you do.” He said, “ You don’t under- 
stand it.” I said, “ Well. I don't care to discuss the matter with you. I have 
got my own ideas of what tirought up wages; I have also got niy ideas of 
what might happen under certain conditions; but I don’t see that tliat is 
relevant to tiie matter, and I don’t care to go into it.” He said* ” Well, all 
right” He said, “ When I drew up that resolution ” — the resolution they drew 
up setting forth their platform, their declaration about not lowering wages — 
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he said, “That resolution, I* drew that, and I drew it carefully and I drew it 
right.” He said, “ It was a hard resolution to draw.” He said, “ We could 
not in that resolution put anything which could be construed as a recognition 
of unionism.” 

That got a rise out of me. Up to that time they had been endeavoring to 
tell me that they were not against unionism ; that they were not for the open 
shop except only in so far as they had been compelled to declare for it ; and I 
tried to tell — I had tried to tell them that their original declaration of principles 
meant the open shop, freedom of contract, and so forth, and it has since been 
admitted here on the stand that it did mean just that; but Individually they 
had been telling me that it did not mean that, claiming they were friendly to 
unions and just simply wanted to straighten out some of the exactions. By 
the way, if they have endeavored to straighten out any of the arbitrary fea- 
tures of unionism they have done so without my knowledge. It has not been 
made pui)lic. But that made me hot, and I broke out and gave them some of 
rny own ideas on the situation. I told them it was perfectly plain to me why 
they could not understand me, and that I didn’t think I would be able to make 
them understand me; that being an employer, such as they were, not taking 
just the same view of It that they did, that they undoubtedly considered me 
a traitor to my class. They have acted as though tiiey did consider me that. 
I said, “The reason for it is that you do not seem to be able to comprehend 
that a man who is a newspaper men has got two sides — that he is an em- 
ployer, a business man, the same as yourselves, and, in addition to that, he 
has a newspaper capacity — and very often, as a newspaper man, he may do 
the very things that may be in direct conflict with his selfish personal business 
interests. As a newspaper man he is a sort of receptacle for all the things 
that go on in tlie community; the crimes, the hopes, the aspirations, the 
struggles, and everything that enters into the make-up of the community life 
I>our in every day into the newspaper office, and if a man is a newspaper man 
at all those things enter into his very life; they enter into and unconsciously 
color his conduct of the newspaper, and when a newspaper is put forth it is 
no longer — it has not the ideas simply of the man running it, but it is a reflex 
of whatever enters into and affects the life of the community; and if it is not 
that, tlien it is not what the public have a right to expect from a newspaper.” 

I told them that and some other things along that line. And when I got 
through they waited awhile and then said, “Well, we didn’t know before that 
you were a Socialist.” I said, “Well, I am not.” They said, “ Well, that looks 
like as if you were.” Tliat conference — because I went a whole lot further 
than tliat, I don’t care to go further into that in detail, but I went pretty far — 
that conference then was the last conference that they ever held with me. 
After stewing about that for a day or two, I told Mr. Banks, my editorial writer, 
that I guessed it was no longer possible to keep quiet on tlie situation ; that the 
time hud arrived from a newspaper standpoint when it would be absolutely 
cowardly to longer remain silent, and that we must have something e<Utorially 
to say on the subject. An editorial was framed up which made a plea for a 
settlement through arbitration; a plea that both sides to the controversy get 
togetlier, put aside their paid agents and talk to each other as man to man and 
try to bring about an adjustment of the intolerable conditions. The publica- 
tion of that editorial, of course, so far as the record was concerned, placed it, 
from the employers’ standpoint, beyond the pale. That evening at my home I 
recelve<l a telephone message from one of the prominent members of the strike 
committee who said he wanted to know if I could see him if he came out to 
the house, and I told him yes. He came out to the house and we had a talk 
about the alitorial, because that is what be wanted to see me on. He said, 
“ That editorial has done a great deal of harm.” I said, “ Well, I am sorry if 
it has. I don’t think it has. I don’t think that it could be possible to do any 
more harm than has already been done.” He said, “ Well, you will find that it 
will result In a great deal of harm.” “ However,” he said, “ I wanted to see 
you on that. I gathered from that editorial that It was inspired.” I said, 
“What do you mean by inspired?” He said, “Well, you have been in confer- 
ence with the labor men.” 

I want to digress here again just a moment and state that friends of mine, 
members of the M., ]M. and E., have told me that It has been reported among 
the members that I have been In constant touch with Mr. Johannsen, and that 
I have dally secret conferences with the labor forces, and that they have affi- 
davits to tljgt effect. 
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I desire to state that I have had no conference* with Mr. Johannsen. I 
scarcely know the man. He comes to the office and talks with the city editor. 
Probably before I saw him on the witness stand here and studied his face I 
would not have known him on the strt^et. I have held no conference whatever 
with any labor representatives, unles.s by conference would be construed a 
visit to my office My Mr. Dale or Mr. Griffin, or somebody like that. Mr. Dale 
was there frequently in the early stages of this trouble and talked with the 
city editor, and would come into my room. 

The door of my room stands open. I am pretty accessible to the public. 
Anyone can come there and talk with me at any time. Whatever talking I 
have had with them has been right there. I have never in my own home, in 
any place outside of my office, or anywhere, held any conference with any labor 
leaders. 

'Therefore, when this gentleman told me that the editorial was inspired, that 
he understood that I was in conference with the labor leaders, I simply told 
him that I didn’t understand what he meant by being inspired. lie said, 
“ Well. I think that that was put forth by the labor men as a feeler for a set- 
tlement.” I said, ” Got that idea out of your mind. No labor man or anybody 
else knew anything about it.” The copy for the editorial was turned over to 
the foreman with instructions to give it to one of the linotype operators and 
keep the copy so that nobody would see it ; that as soon as the editorial was in 
type, to bring the copy and the proof of it immediately into my room and take 
the linotype matter Itself and put it away so that nobody could see it; that I 
wanted nobody to know anything about the editorial until it appeared in the 
paper. 

The gentleman told me that the editorial would do a great deal of harm. 
And he said, “I think that you will find that the more it is studied into and 
thought over by either side, the more you will find that neither side is pleased 
by it.” And I shot back at him that if that was true, it would be the best 
proof possible to my mind that the editorial was about right. 

He then wont into things rather elaborately and told me about different con- 
ferences that had been h('ld between members of his association and members 
of the unions. He is a man that I have known for years and years. His word 
is absolutely truthful. He was not on this stand in this investigation. He 
M’ould say to me, “Now, you believe me when I tell you a thing, don’t you?” 
I would say, “Absolutely, no question about it at all.” So he put up to me 
things from his standpoint, what he had said and done, and what had been 
said and done, and then wanted to know if I didn’t believe him. And I replied 
every time that I did believe him. Then when he got through with this state- 
ment, after having put the things up to me and my having affirmed that I 
believe w’hat he said, he said, “Now, don’i you see it?” I said, “I don’t 
see it. Do you w’ant me to tell you something on the other side? ” He said, 
“ I don’t care to hear it.” T said, “All right, nothing more to be said.” 

The conference ended in that way. In other words, In that conversation came 
out the point that because I could not see things just as he saw them, because 
he is truthful and honest in his attitude, etc., wdiy, then, if I could not agree 
with him, wffiy there must be something wrong. 

After that editorial w^e continued along the line of the news situation 

Chairman Walsh. You are not talking quite loud enough. 

Mr. Martin. How is that? 

Chairman Walsh. You are not talking quite loud enough. 

Mr. Martin. We continued along the lines of the new’s situation, and when 
the acts of violence developed, again a very serious problem from a newspaper 
standpoint was presented. 

I wanted to give the new^s, but I didn’t want to do anything that would 
create more trouble. I didn’t want to send out to the outside world the real 
seriousness of the conditions in Stockton. So when the first outbreak of 
trouble came at the Totten & Brandt planing mill, it came in the afternoon or 
evening at quitting time. Our paper is an evening paper. The occurrence was 
reported the next morning in the morning paper, the Independent, and In 
great big headlines they used the words “ riot,” “ bloodsheil,” and it jarred me. 
And I told Mr. Reynolds, our city editor, I said, “ Be very careful in your state- 
ment, and especially in your headings. Don’t use the word ‘ riot.’ ” He said, 
“ Well, what shall I use? ” I said, “ Well, use something else ; use ‘ trouble ’ ; use 
‘ encounter ’ ; use any word that you want to ; but don’t use ‘ riot.’ ” I said, 
” Stockton is getting hit badly enough at the present time, and we don’t want to 
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do anything to aggravate»the situation, and especially we don’t want to liave it 
go abroad what condition of affairs the city is in at the present time.’' 

Now, in the matter of the violence, taking the different things that have hap- 
pened, and not handling them personally from a newspaper standpoint, and with 
my main attention being given to other matters, I am prepared to say that I 
am not competent to give just the best opinion In the world in regard to the ex- 
tent of the violence. But so far as my opinion does go, I want to record it to this 
extent, that I don’t think that the features of violence are as bad as has been 
r^resented on the stand here, or as they are generally understood to be. 

^he encounters have not got beyond the stage of llstic encounters to a gen- 
eral extent— I don’t mean the grabbing up of a chair or something in that way. 
And in the present disturbed conditions in the city of Stockton, with 900 meii 
either on strike or locked out, with other people from the outside taking their 
jobs, I think tlie situation is not as bad along that line us it might be. 

Inevitably, idleness and bitlornoss and whisky are going to cause more or less 
trouble. And that has been the groundwork of the trouble there. If you have 
got 900 idle men whose hearts are filled with bitterness, and if you have got 
people on the other side whose hearts are filled with bitterness, and if you liave 
got other people coming in and taking their positions, etc., wliy, it is inevitablo 
that there will be more or less trouble. And 1 don’t think you could get peace 
ofticers enough on the job to pre\ent more or less trouble. 

And, by the way, the trouble possibly is not much worse than some troubh's 
that we have nearly every night. There are men beaten up in the saloons tliere, 
and so forth, through liquor every night, and not much attention is paid to u! 
But where you have that combination, as I said before, of idle men whose hearts 
are filled with bitterness, and with open saloons on every hand, you are going to 
have trouble. 

I want to say further, in my opinion, and I tliink I can say tliis with fairly 
good grace, because I fought very strenuously ptTsonally and from a newspaper 
standpoint, against the present administration in the city of Stockton — tried 
very hard to get the chief of police out of his job— still trying. I think, from 
that standpoint at least, that I would be nnprojiKllced. 

But I W'ant to state that I think they have liandled the situation pretty fairly 
well. It has been published in the newspapers that a policeman lias been cauglit 
in the crime of playing cards and eating watermelon with pickets. Now, if that 
condition made for peace ratlier than for trouble, and I think it did, I don’t see 
any particular harm in it. But it was thought lo be au awful condition of 
affairs by some excellent gentlemen in our city. 

Now, all the time that those things were going on there have been individual 
friends coming to me and telling me aliont tlie things tliat were being said 
privately in reference to the boycott on tlie Ihn'ord, and what was going to be 
done to it. And as an illustration. Just to show you how prevalent these tilings 
were in the community, one Sunday evening — I liad been at liorae during the 
day and I hadn’t been feeling very well -I was telephoned to by one of oiir 
linotype operators, lie said, “ Wo want you to come down town. We want to 
■ meet you to-night, yon and the other newspaper men, on a very important 
matter.” lie said, “ We want you to meet the executive committee of the typo- 
graphical union.” I said, “ Well, can’t you wait until the morning? I am not 
fe(‘ling very well and I would rather take it up then.” He said, “No; it is too 
Important a matter. We have got to see you to-night.” I said, “ Well, if it is 
tliat important I will come down.” I put my clothes on and went down to the 
Record ollice, and meanwhile he had arranged a meeting with the other news- 
paper men, Mr. Rnggles of the Independent, Mr. Numan of the Mall, Mr. Seaver, 
my business manager, and myself. We met the executive committee of the typo- 
gi’aphlcal union. The chaiiman of the committee stated to us that they had 
met that day and that tlioy laid knowledge and information that our advertisers 
were going in a l)ody to (liscontlnue their advertising. The union men had got 
considerably worked up over it, ami said if that thing took place that they 
would be willing to work as long as necessary for nothing, even If they had to 
draw strike benefits from their internutionnl union. 

We thanked tlie men for that offer, but told them we could not believe thal 
things were that serious, and we questioned the correctness of their view, of 
their size-up of the situation. They maintained tliat they had got it and got It 
straight, and that that tiling was going to be done. And I still maintained that 
I thought tliey were wrong; that while some advertisers might withdraw, and 
wliile the^ had a right to do it as individuals, and the right could not be ques- 
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tioned — and can’t be questioned — that I didn’t think the thing was as serious 
as they stated, and I didn’t think the business men would do that. 

But all tiie time I heard these reports of threats; and friends of mine came 
to me and told me that there was a very serloias condition, that I ouglil to 
change the policy of the paper. Meanwhile after this violence, the first out- 
break at Totten & Brandt’s, we took another editorial stand on the matter. 
The first editorial stand was for peace and arbitration — setlement. We then 
took a strong editorial stand for tlie maintenance of order, for peace first and 
arbitration afterwards, making the editorial just as strong as I think it cquld 
be written. * 

Later on we took another editorial stand, that was for the free exprcs.sion of 
opinion on the part of the paper, setting forth that we thought that later on, 
when the trouble was over, that some of the business men themselves would be 
fair-minded enough to admit that what they had attempted to do In controlling 
the publicity of the paper in its tendency, would be more harmful in its elTect— 
if they could succeed in coloring the news or of controlling the publicity — it 
would be a very bad comlition of aflairs in the community. We also set forth 
tliat the two mediums of public (expression, the lunvspapers and the pulpit — that 
no attempts should be made to restrain them. 

hdiose are the only three things that we have advanced editorially, arbitra- 
tion, the maintenance of order, the free expression of opinion. Tliere has never 
been any article, either editorial or local, in the paper, tliat I think anyone 
could have a reasonable right to oiiject to. We have not criticized, we have not 
abused the members of tiio association. We have not gone further into the 
matter than the three things that I have told you. 

I also do not obleot to stating the reason wliy we have not gone further. 
And the reason is this: In the present inflamed condition of the public mind 
there, realizing thnt possibly there might be more trouble, more violence, not 
desiring the union men to be aide to take anything that we have written or 
published, as an encouragement or as an incitement, we have carefully refrainetl 
from giving them any chance or any hope or encouragement by thinking that 
we were aiisoiutely witii them in tills matter. 

What we have (lone has been from tlie desire to be fair, to recognize that they 
liave rights, and tliat the (unployc^rs have rights, and that any settlement that 
is brouglit about must be a settlement with honor on both sides. If it is not a 
settlement of that kind that it will not be a settlement. That if either side is 
alisolntely to be licked to a standstill by the otlier, that then the “industrial 
equilibrium ’’ which tiicse gentlemen having bec'n pleading so strongly for, or 
have be(?n endeavoring to bring about, will not be brought about. Because my 
idea of unionism is tliat the union man views his union as .something very vital 
and very essential — that tln^y would .‘iacriflco unytliing for it, almost their lives; 
tliat their women folks fec‘l just the same about it — in fact, I think, more in- 
ten. sely. 

I got that from all dirtvtions. It pours Into me jicrsiDnally in talks, letters, 
toUqihonlc comiminications, and so forth, from men and women of the city, 
many of whom I know. I have llsteiu'd to their conversations and talk among 
themselves as I ride on the street car.s or as I get around in public places, and 
I am satisfied that they believe that unionism is very vital to them. 

And as they believe that, I belii'vo that th(\v have tlie .same right to do every- 
thing that they can to protect that right, and that it is just as much their 
province and tlieir duty and tlielr right to protect it as it is the part of the busi- 
ne.ss man to protect his business ; tliat tlie job of a workman is just as important 
as the $100,000 busine.ss of a business man ; that it is entitled to just as much 
consideration from the Government and from the community. 

And it is pursuant to those ideas and tluxse thoughts tliat I liave been en- 
deavoring to conduct the paper. The incident that Mr. Kincaid lias related 
here this afternoon in refiTimco to the banker, lie came and told me that. And 
while I have heard other things, and so forth, I don’t believe anyone will go 
to the extent of doing the things that were threatened or Intimated there. Cer- 
tainly, up to the present time, nobody ha.s attempted to disturb me along finan- 
cial lines. Quite a little advertising has been withdrawn from the paper, but I 
concede it to be the right of the merchant and business man to withdraw It. 
It has not been done as a concerted action; It has been done individually. 
Just along the line of the financial part of !t, but just a little by way of ex- 
planation, I desire to state that in the operation of my business and the build- 
ing of It up and the putting up of a building and installing the plant and so 
forth, I became rather heavily Involved. I have been In the j^rocess of paying 
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for those obligations, but rftill owe some, and I will admit it is a very tender, 
vital matter with me. 

I have endeavored to keep absolute faith with the people I borrowed money 
from, and I borrowed it in considerable quantities; and I think up to the present 
time, and irrespective of this present trouble — I feel that that condition will be 
true when the present trouble is settled as it must be — that I may still be In the 
confidence and good graces of those people who in times past had confidence 
enough In me to loan me money in large quantities. I have certainly tried in 
evw way to repay that confidence. I would have done anything I could have 
done at the present time to remain in touch with them, but I have and must 
continue to do the thing I think ought to be done from a newspaper standpoint. 

Now, I have gone over those things, and I appreciate the work you gentlemen 
have on hand, the importance of it, and the burden it is to you to give up your 
time to these matters; and if there is anything, any questions I can answer, 
or anything to further enlighten the situation, I would be very pleased indeed 
to do it. I haven’t mentioned names because, as I said before, I don’t wish to 
embarrass anyone. Whatever trouble I have now or may have in the future, 
I will try and meet It as best I can. 

Chairman Walsh. That is a very full and complete statement, and I thank 
you for it. There are no questions? 

Mr. Thompson. There are some questions T want to ask. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. One question. 

Chairman W^alsh. Commissioner Welnstock would lik(‘ to ask some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. As a student of economic problems, what is your 
remedy? What suggestion have you to mak(‘ to this commission as to how to 
deal with the situation such as you are laboring under at Stockton? How 
could that be prevented and minimized? 

Mr, Matittn. I don’t fe(*l that I am able to advise you, Mr. Welnstock. I 
feel you and the other gentlemen of the commission are better posted than I 
am about such mattery, and I have simply given you my ideas of the situation 
there. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. The only way we can hope to be able to handle 
the problem is by getting the advice and suggestions and opinions of men whose 
opinions are worth having. We value your opitdon and would be very glad to 
have it. 

Mr. Martin. I will tell yon what I think has got to i)e done as a basis. I 
can’t tell you how to do it, but before anything can be accomplished at all, you 
have got to do away with the bitterness and get a better feeling into the hearts 
and minds of men than exists at this time. I can’t tell you how to do it, but it 
has to be done before anything can be accomplished. Our local situation is a 
very deplorable one ; it arrays brother against brother and father against son. 
One brother is in business and the other brother belongs to the union. It is 
certainly a very bad comlitlon and can only be reme<lled by doing away with 
the feeling of bitterness which exists at the present time. 

Commissioner Weinstoctc. Among the suggestions which have come to the 
commission from various sources is one for the creation and maintenance of a 
Federal Industrial commission, a permanent Federal industrial commission very 
much along the line of the present mediation board that deals with railroad 
labor troubles. Do you think any such permanent commission would be an ad- 
vantage or would be a possible remedy? 

Mr. Martin. I think so, Mr. Weinstock. I believe so and hope so; certainly 
something has got to he done, and certainly that ought to he tried. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. If there was such a Federal commission in ex- 
istence at this time, how could it have been of service in the Stockton situation? 

Mr. Martin. I think it could have been of service in the Stockton situation, 
Mr. Welnstock, by the creation of public opinion. 

For instance, in the Stockton situation, according to the statement of the 
M., M., and E., they claim a membership, I think somebody testified yesterday, 
of 403. I don’t know the strength of the unions in Stockton, but probably 
two or three thousand or thereabouts. 

Now, the population of the city of Stockton, including the city proper and 
the suburbs which are a part of the city, is probably in the neighborhood of 
40,000. In other words, there is a great third party involvetl in this matter 
whose interest Is absolutely being lost sight of by the combatants, but whose in- 
terest is veiw vital and whose interest ought to be considered; and that great 
third party, if it, had proper organization and a rallying force and directing 
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force such as this commission could be, to shape up »public sentiment, would 
probably have a very wholesome Influence on the members of the union, so far 
as their arbitrary actions and restrictions are concerneil, and also on the em- 
ployers. I think It would have a very wholesome effect in creating public 
opinion, which, by the way, after all, must be the force which is going to settle 
this thing; it can’t be settled by either party to the trouble. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think, then, such a proposed Federal commis- 
sion would be an advantage? 

Mr. Martin. I think so, Mr. Weinstock, and something must be done or 
tried, and it seems to me that that is a good thing to try. If it is tried and nOt 
found successful, then search inu.st be made further for a remedy. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were present this morning when Mr. Ken- 
nedy, I think the name was 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). When Mr. Kennedy testifled? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y^ou heard his suggestion? 

I\Ir. Martin. I heard it partially; I was sitting back a little ways. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In Ids opinion the best possible industrial condi- 
tions are likely to prevail where both si<les to begin with are organiy.ed. Sec- 
ond, where the employers recognize and deal with labor unions and give them 
a voice in fixing hours and wages and working conditions, but reserving the 
right to employ union or nonunion men. Are you in accord with the opinion of 
;Mr. Kennedy? Do you think those conditions would tend to a higher degree 
of Industrial peace? 

Mr. Martin. I used to think that, and it seemed wrong for any man or 
sot of men to insist — if that is the correct word to use — that they would only 
work with men that belonged to tlieir union. I used to think it ought to be right 
for a man to work with another whether he belonged to a union or not. But in 
tlie present industrial phase of things, with the way the welfare is developing, 
etc., and tlie way the unions seem to hold so firmly to the closed-shop propo- 
sition — and knowing that tliey themselves have studie'd more deeply over this 
matter and have gone into it more practically than I, and as they seem to 
(■(Uisider the closed shop so vital to the permanence of the union, I am free 
to say I am rather changing my opinion upon that matter; that the closed- 
shop conditions may seem to l)e the only way of maintaining tlieir unions; and 
if the maintenance of their unions depends upon the closed shop, rather than 
see the unions absolutely destroyed I would see the closed shop maintained, 
I think if the unions wore destroyed, that we would have a far worse con- 
dition — I am afraid we would have a far worse condition than that which we 
now have. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T>oes tlie closed shop prevail in the publl.shing 
business? 

Mr. Martin. In Stockton? 

Commissioner Weinstock. YY's, sir. 

]\Ir. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, >ou employ only union men? 

!Mr. Martin. Y’^es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yh>u do not employ a nonunion man, even though 
he is qualified to do the work? 

^Ir. Martin. We could not, ]\Ir. M'einstock. Even if we desired to, we could 
not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, as an employer who is working under 
closed-shop conditions, will you tell this commission what you find to be the ad- 
^antages and the disadvantages from the employer’s point of view? 

Mr. Martin. I find the disadvantage to be that I have practically no control 
over employment. A man can not come to me and apply for employment, he 
must apply to the foreman of whatever department in which he desires em- 
ployment. Should he apply to me, a fine of $25, I believe, would be assessed 
against him by the union. 

I have the right to discharge only for absolute incompetency or drunkenness 
or something of that kind. But practically I have not the right of employment 
or of discharge. Now, I am not prepared to say that I ought to have that 
Eight, I am simply saying I haven’t it. I used to think that was unju.st and 
that it was wrong; but we get along prettly fairly well with the foreman 
handling those things for us. The foreman, by the way, must be and is a mem- 
ber of the union. That is in the past what I have considereij one disadvan- 
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tage. Another disadvantage, I think, is the rstrlctlon of apprentices. Com- 
petent men don’t seem to be developed in the printing business rapidly enough 
to keep puce with the growth of tlie business; tliat the output or source of 
supply of competent printers is very liujited. We have hud within the past 
couple of moiitlis great difliculty in getting linotyixi operators. Now, that may 
not be owing to the restriction of apprentices, but I have thought possibly it 
was. There are various working regulations that I have thought operated 
ratlier detrimentJilly, but I am beginning to find, Mr. Welnstock, that if I take 
tiiose matters up with ttie boys and talk the matter over with them, that as a 
g^Sneral thing I have been able to get tliem adjusted. 

For instance, If I would say, Now, here Is something in which you are handi- 
capping me; you don’t understand thl.s, and I am running the business, and 
I am better prepared to know where I am handicapped than you are, and you 
are handicap! )ing me in thi!> diri'ction, and I don't think it is just right. I have 
found them in the past year or so quite amenable to reason along that line. 
I can’t tell you just how it is coming about. I can’t tell you whether it is going 
to he permanent, but in my individual experience as an employer I have found 
my men considerably more amenable in getting together with me than they 
formerly were, and I think that is a general condition ; I hope it is. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AA’liat oilier disadvantages do you find? 

Mr. Mabtin. I think tliose are the principal ones. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about the advantages? 

Mr, Martin. The advantages — the principal advantage I find Mr. Weinstock, 
and I consider it a very material advantage, is tlie fact I am absolutely certain 
that everybody else in my line of business is complying and must comply with 
exactly the same regulations I have to comply with. 

The reason I am emiihasizing that Is that several years ago, when I first 
got into the business, they luul wage scales and so forth in those days, but 
they were not being complied with; and it was generally understood that they 
were not being complied with, and the result was that the employer who had 
• a disposition to drive a hard bargain could drive a hard liargaln, and I f(‘lt, 
under those circumstances, that competition would come down to the question 
of a man who could drive the liest bargain with Ids help, getting tiie liost of 
It, and, under those condtioiis, I have felt I would be handicapped. I have 
always thought it was somewhat of a protection to know that other men in 
the same field had to comply with the same conditions I had to comply witli ; 
knowing what those conditions were, it was up to me to so liandle my buslm^ss 
that I could handle it successfully and profitably, and also knowing those con- 
ditions had to be complied with by everybody else in my line of business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In otlier words, you fwl when it comes to the 
labor cost you are protected against wliat might be called the unfair employer? 

Mr. Martin, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock, An<l in tfie lalior cost you start out on an abso- 
lutely even footing with jour competitor? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. In the fixing of wages and hours and working 
conditions are those things fixi^l arbitrarily by the union or have you an even 
voice? 

Mr. Martin. Have no voice at all and liave liad no voice, alisolutely none. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Tliese things are determined absolutely by the 
union? 

« Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

"■* Commissioner AA^etnstock. And you must submit to any wage they name ami 
any hours they fix and any condition they may determine upon? 

INlr. Martin. A\> have always done so and felt we had to do so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, is that a desirable situotion, to rob the 
employer absolutely of his voice in the matter? 

Mr. Martin. Possibly not, Mr. AA'^einstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I could understand how labor has a grievance 
where it has no voice in determining the wages and hours and conditions under 
which they shall work, but that is simply sldfting the grievance from one side 
to the other. The grievance remains Just the same, except It Is a grievance on 
the part of the employer instead of being a grievance on the part of the worker. 
Are the publishers organized, for example? 

Mr. Martin. We have at the present time a printers’ association, which was 
organized for the specific purpose of determining cost of production, but it 
has mot Into other matters. It was not organized for the purpose of 
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liandlin^: labor matters, and we speclflcally declarejl we did not intend to go 
Into labor matters. 

Commissioner Lennon. Don’t you belong to the newspaper proprietors’ asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Mabttn. We affiliate with that. We Just commeiice<i affiliating with 
that a few months ago. We sent in whatever the fee was. I liaven’t had 
any active connection with it and haven’t been a member long enough to really 
know. We get certain information about bad pay among eastern advertisers 
that I consider worth whatever it was; I don’t remember now. 

Commi!?isioner liENNON. Are you not aware of the fact that there Is bar- 
gaining between the newspaper proprietors and the International Typographical 
Union as to the wages and hours that shall be worked and the conditions under 
which emi)loyment shall be had, and that their committees meet and make 
agreements covering the country? 

IMr. Martin. I am aware they have Joint conferences and so forth, but they 
have liad absolutely nothing whatever to do wiTh our Stockton situation. The 
Stockton situation has been liandlcd by Stockton Typographical Union, No. 56, 
no question about that at all; and whenever tlie time came for a readju.stment 
of wages or of hours, we were not invited into conference; we were simply 
served with official notice that at a certain day the hours will be so-and-so and 
tlie wages so-and-so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have no choice but to submit? 

I\Ir. Martin. We never have done otherwise than submit, Mr. Weinstock. I 
don’t tliink we could have done otherwise. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that silnatlon a local situation, or a common 
silnalion in the puhlisliing business? 

Mr. Martin. I am referring to tlie local situation. 

Commi'ssioner Weinstock. Do you know wliat situation is general in San 
Francisco and eastern points? 

IMr. Martin. I do not, except in a general way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To the best of your knowledge and belief, what Is 
the common condition? 

3Tr. Martin. Well, the last time our wage scale was raised I objected very 
strongly, not to the raise in the scale, but to the way In which it wa.s done, 
and took it up with my men. I told them I wouldn’t feel so badly about it if 
they had come around and talked the matter over with me and given me a 
cliance to he heard. But they served notice on me that they were going to do a 
certain thing and they did it, and I didn’t like it. I said, “You boys all know 
me, and if you want to do a certain thing why don’t you come in and talk it 
over with me? You know where I am, and I am very approachable.” Tliey 
said, “ Because we thought It would lead to troulde.” I says, “ What do you 
mean by that?” And it narrowed down to the proposition that they had de- 
cided what the proposition was going to be, and there was no hack talk on the 
matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose you feel as the worker would feel, or 
might feel, if you arbitrarily cut the wages without consulting them. 

Mr. Martin. I want to state that in this matter now affecting the city of 
Htockton that I don’t assume that my Individual proposition cuts much figure, 
only in so far as it I’elales todhe general situation. 1 am not concelled enough to 
think I cut an important figure In the proposition, but I have taken the general 
broad view of it. I had tliought in times pa.st I probably liad suffered a little 
bit by unionism myself. I am inclined to think I did. But when the sitiiatiim, 
develops as it has developed now, and when I could see It ileveloplng and wh^ 
I knew at the start what it meant, and when I know some other things that I 
don’t care to go into here, and I don’t think ought to he spoken of at all along 
Industrial lines, then it seems to me that the little individual matters of re- 
strictions or annoyances were so small or so petty in connection with the big 
question that they ought to be absolutely dlsregardc^l, and that is the only 
way I view it. ' In other words, to put It In a more definite way, Mr. Wein- 
stock, I feel this way; I would not be Justified, irrespective of how much I 
liad suffered— If I had .suffered in my individual busines.s — that I would not be 
Justlfleii in precipitating upon a community like Stockton the condition of affairs 
that exists at this time ; that I would not have any right to do it, no difference 
how much I had suffered Individually. Even if I had been ruined In my busi- 
nes.s, that I still would not he Ju.stlfieil in bringing the community to the condi- 
tion that exists in Stockton at the present time — the bitterness and heart- 
burnings and ill will aftd feeling. That may not be the correct way to look at 
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it, but I am trying to tell y^ou how I have arrived at tfife point where I am. In 
other words, wlien the big fight come on, just the same as the war in Europe, 
the little questions that led to it are disregarded. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Was that a little question, that the employers shall 
be robbed of a right of a voice in fixing hours and wages and labor conditions? 
Is that any smaller thing, that the employer shall be robbed, than that the em- 
ployee shall be robbed of a voice in fixing hours and wages and working condi- 
tions? Isn’t that a big question? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir ; it is, and I have talked to my men along th^ line. I 
told them I am satisfied that some day they themselves would see ir^r public 
opinion would so operate to show them that that way of getting at it wasn’t 
right. I haven’t made any bones about it; I have talked that over with them 
repeatedly. 

► Commissioner Weinstock. Does the condition that exists in your com- 
munity establish not a true industrial democracy, but an industrial autocracy, 
a one-sided arrangement? 

■ iMr. Martin. That may be so."V 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you consider that the ideal condition? 

, ' Mr. Martin. Well, my experience has been, we don’t have those ideal condi- 
tions. I haven’t found them. In other words, it is a condition and not a 
theory that is confronting us. In matters of this kind, ns I said before, I felt 
those things were so small I haven’t allowed them to enter into the matter as 
far as I was concerned In the conduct of this paper at all. I irked under 
them at the time, and feit under restrictions and grumbled and growled at my 
boys, and never lost an opportunity to poke it into them and tell them how I 
felt about it, and I furthermore told them that some day they would see it, and 
that it would be changed some day. In fact, I think the entire relations be- 
tween employer and employee will be changed some day. m 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, in the interest of peace you are 
willing to give up your rights? 

Mr. Martin, By the way, IMr. Weinstock, this situation in Stockton, in my 

judgment, isn’t a union and nonunion situation; it is far deeper and broader 

than that. It is absolutely a class situation. It is absolutely the employers 
and financiers on one side and those who work on the other. The class lines 
are just as absolutely drawn as anything can lie. ^ It is far beyond union and 
nonunion. Just to illustrate. There is a little storekeeper who took the 
union side of tliis matter after considerable perturbation and being ** up in 
the air” quite a while. I bad a talk with him and asked how he had been 

getting along. He said be had tlie best montli’s business in bis history. He 

says, “ I am surprised, I can’t understand it.” He says, “ I thought I would get 
considerable union trade but ” he says, ” I find I am getting a lot of trade 
from the nonurdon men, from some of the people wlio work at Holt’s,” which 
is a nonunion shop. In other words, that illustrates tiiat it Is an absolute class 
-proposition. 

And, by tlie way, the M., M. and E., wldle its objects are for Industrial 
equilibrium and things of that kind, it is an organization exclusively of class. 
The employees of Mr. Holt, nonunion men, are not asked to join the association. 
I don’t assume they would he permitted to join. In otlier words, it is abso- 
lutely a class association. That is a fight of class against class. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

V Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask a question or 

^Commissioner O’Connell. Is not one of the most valuable assets in connec- 
tion with the publication of a newspaper the assurance it is going to be issued 
each day on time? 

Mr. Martin. It unquestionably Is; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is your opinion or experlem'e as to that 
assurance under union and nonunion conditions? 

Mr. Martin. I understand tliat the typographical union does not call a strike 
without giving, I think, 90 days’ notice, and It must come from the international 
union. That is my general impression of it. In other words, they do not 
walk out on you. Before trouble comes you would have 90 days’ notice of the 
trouble, and from that standpoint it is quite a protection. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say you had just recently 
joined the National Newspaper Association. 

Mr. Mi^TiN. We simply sent in the fee, whatever it is. It was handled 
through tne busi;iGss office, and I not well Informed enough on it to talk in- 
telligently on It. < 
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Commissioner O’Connetx. In order that :Mr. Weinstock may catch this, it 
may interest him. The arranpjement between the National Newspaper Pub- 
lishers/ Association and the International Typographical Union is that no In- 
crease can be demanded of the employer and put in force if the employer 
objects to it until it has been submitted to a board composed of an equal number 
of both national organizations, and they shall decide on the justice of it 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Commissloiner O’Connell. So that there is no such thing, if you are now 
in the national association, as a compulsory wage being forced upon you without 
you having a say through your association? 

]\Ir. Martin. I understand that is right upon that line. And right on that 
line I might state this, that I feel that a great many of these restrictions and 
things that have annoyed and bothered us in times past, if, Instead of grumbling 
and feeling put out at them, we would join in and cooperate with others in 
the same lino of business as ourselves and take them up with the international 
union and undertake to have them adjusted through the international body, we 
could have done so. But we haven’t done so. We have scrapptHl among our- 
selves and allowed our petty jealousies to interfere, and we have simply sat 
down and taken what was handeil to us. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In n<ldition to the assurance of the dally issue of 
your paper, as these two associations agree to do, if by any means your publi- 
cation is inconvenienced, they will see to it that it is gotten out by members of 
this organization, and a sure guaranty that you publication will not be 
stopped, which is the greatest asset you must have in the publication? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any agreement with the union In the printing 
trade, written agreement? 

Mr. IMartin. No, sir ; not in Stockton. We m'ver have ha<l a written agree- 
ment with them to my knowledge. 

Chairman Wvlsti. Approximately how many editorials has your paper writ- 
ten on this strike subject now? 

]\tr. Mvrttn. There have only been the throe main editorial points advanced, 
and we have written, incidentsdly, maybe kind of along those lines, but the three 
main propositions advanced were “ Peace,” ” Settlement.” and “Arbitration,” and 
by the way, along the line of arbitration, “obnoxious” is the word they have 
used. They consider I have ma<le myself olinoxiou.s by editorials in favor 
of arbitration when they say “there Is nothing to arbitrate.” I have only 
made those thri'C main editorial points, “Peace,” “Settlement,” and “Arbitra- 
tion,” through the paper. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please fde the three copies of those editorials 
with the commission, if you have extra copies? 

Mr. Martin. I would be pleased to do that, and beyond that, if it would ^ 
not be piling you up too much, I would like to submit a complete copy of 
the files of the* paper since this trouble has started, with the commission. File 
them with you. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would do that, and we will have some of our 
staff select whatever is in there for our record. 

Mr. Martin. I would be pleased to do that. 

(The editorials referred to, entitled “ Peace first, then arbitration,” “Free ex- ^ 
])resslon of opinion,” and “ Let us have peace,” from the Stockton Dally Recori^ 
dated, respectively, August 6, 11, and 21, 1914, were later submitted in prlntetf^ 
form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Those are all the questions w^e care to ask you, and you 
may be excused. 

The commission stands adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.45 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 10 o’clock 
a. m. of the following day, Thursday, August 27, 1914.) 


San Francisco., Cal., Thursday^ August 27, 19H — 10 a . m . 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Commons, Garretson, O’Connell, 
Lennon, and Weinstock; also William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hough. Is Mr. Hough, from Stockton, in the room? Mr, 
Byrd. 
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TEStiMONY OF REV. J. W. BYRD. 

l\Ir. THOMt*st:>N. Give U8 your name, your address, and your profession, please. 

Ilev. Bybo. J. W. Byrd, B-y-r-d; my a<ldress is No. 132 North Stattllstaus 
Street, Stockton ; I am pastor of the (Jrace Methodist Clhurcli South of that 
place, 

Mr. Thomi'Son. How lon;^ liave you been there, IMr. Byrd? 

Ilev. Byrd. Sll^,ditly over two years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you familiar with the .situation in Stocktipa — the in- 
dustrial affairs? 

Ilev. Byki). To some extent. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you tell us in your own way the facts ns you view them? 

Rev. Byrd. I do not wish to go over any of the testimony to any great ex- 
tent that has been th\is far given before this commi.sslon. However, I do wisl) 
to recite something of my own personal relation with the Stockton industrial 
situation. As I have just stated, I have been in Stockton slightly more than 
two years. During particularly the past year I have been to a considerable 
extent associated with the business oleimmt of tlie city, friendly and otherwise, 
and naturally the things tliat I ha\e lieard, wIkmi discussions were brought up 
In our conversations with regard to the lalmr situation in Stockton, have been 
su(*h as to prejudice my mind against labor unions. I must confess that when 
I heard of the movement among the nuTchants, manufacturers, and employers' 
association I was somewhat in favor of it, because I really did think there 
were certain abuses on the i)art of labor unions that should be corrected, and 
if this movement was simi)l.v for that purpose I tlanight it was certainly worthy. 

Being of that state of mind with regard to this movement, I did not exercise 
any effort in order to find out ju.st wliat were the features of the organization 
because I did not feel very much concerned in it. Later on, however, it was 
brought to my attention, as the .situation l)ecome more acute, and I took it uinm 
my.self to iiaiuire as to wludher or not a .settlement might be brought alxiut. 
So I went to a friend of mine, a man who is in liusiness in Slockton, who as I 
thought at that time o<.*cupi(Ml an inllueutial position in the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and employers’ association, and asked him if he w'as willing to talk 
to me alMjut it. He was very cordial and said he w'us perfectly willing. And 
he told me of the gtaiesis of the organization, and the relations existing be- 
tw'een the clerks and the clothiers — the clerks of the shoe and clothiers’ stores. 
And I asked him at that time if it were not pci.-^sible to bring these things to a 
settlement by arbitration or otherwise. He answered me very immediately 
that he did not think .so, that lie thought the movement w’ould Lssue in an open 
town — open-shop town. I did not consi<ler it w'orth while to talk with him 
further, as tliul s^'cmed to be his attitude of mind, and I wish here to empha- 
size that this seems to me to iiave heim the imrpose of the organization so far 
as I have bism able to tind out. That it wms simply for the destruction of 
unionism in the city. 

He at the time showed me certain letters tliat bad come to him and to bis 
firm from certain labor unions suggesting the lioycott, in fact, threatening the 
boycott ; and be also told me tliat at that time, by rea.son of tlie fact that the 
boycott bad also been carried so far that clerks in one establishment were 
soliciting the nonpatronage of people who would come in to trade with tliose 
stores, because tliey were unfair. The result of that situation was that, on a 
^iiertain day, the employers in the shoe stores and in tlie clothing and dry goods 
i^ores culled their clerks together and told them that they must either with- 
draw from tlie union or get out of their employment. The result, as he said to 
me, was, that they practically all withdrew from the union. 

The agreements tliat were showm to me more tlian one time and by more 
than one person, the agreements that were asked to be signed--tbat the mer- 
chants w'ere asked to sign by the clerks, did not seen to me to contain any very 
grave demands. In fact, I did not see anything in them myself to warrant any 
such uprising on tlie part of the merchants. However, at the time I did not say 
anything to tliem about it, just forming my own opinion privately. 

I recite this siinjily for this point, that I think, as I have just stated, that the 
organization must have been formed to destroy unionism, and they were simply 
trying to use these agreements as a point of justification for their organiza- 
tion. 

Tlien, later on, I decided I would take up the question In my pulpit and dis- 
cuss it, ttad I had various rea.sons for so doing. One of them was that my con- 
i' 
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elusion that they had determined to make Stwkton an open-shop town. Not 
onl>' an open-shop town, but that it was for tl»e destruction of the unions. 

I ^ook this stand from my puipit, not l)ecause of any desire to get into the 
gm>d traces of the union men of Stockton, but because I thouglit I wouid be aid- 
ing unionism not simply in Stockton, but elsewhere. 

I think this is a jwiut that should be emphasized, that the movement is not 
local. The organization as such in Stockton may not hav(‘ any direct connec- 
tion with any other like organization in any otlier city, but I am very firmly 
convinced^ that its purpose is probably a nation-wide movement, and that if 
unionism fails in Stockton or if the M., and E. succeeds there, il will simply 
strengthen the purpose of the organization in other places. In fact, I have the 
direct statenumt from the president of the association in Sto(*kton, that if It 
were not for tlie fact of the oncoming exposition here in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, this city would be in the same battle now, and he also made the same 
slatmnent that it would he carried throughout the State. He made this in con- 
nection with the declaration that they were opposed to the reduction of wages 
ami lli(‘ increasi' of hours. As you have doubtless had (‘ailed to your attention, 
there was a resolution passed by the association that they would stand — that 
th(\v were unalterably opposed to any reduction in wages or any increnst^ in 
hours unle.ss such a case were brought before a committee which would in- 
vestigate and n'port upon it. 

At the time I was planning my sermon tin* president of the association came 
to m(‘, asking im‘ not to preaeii — spisit an hour and a half in my study talking 
with mo on tli(‘ (pu'-stimi, and I confronted him with that point in the re.solu- 
tion tliat it w'as possible for tlieni to reduce the hours — to reduce the wmges and 
incK'use the hours. And in explaining that point he made wdiat I considered 
a v('ry damaging admission, and that was tiiat it was not a local movement 
simply, and tliat if tlu' movenuMit succ('(Ml(‘d throughout the State and 
throughout the country soimbody somewhere w'ould naturally lower w^ages .and 
incrc^ase the hours, and they would hav(‘ to compile with those who did such, 
and that tlu'.v wanted a jiossibility of doing tiie same themselves. That W’as 
the admisKHtii of the iiresident. I have iu'vim' so tar divulged it, did not divulgi* 
it in my sermon, because he claimed ufterw-ards that It w^as a personal confidence. 
Itul I Itvi tliat this commission ougid to know tliat, and tlierefore 1 have been 
willing to state it. 

Another fioint that sliould b(‘ (‘inphasized in tins is that the question of hours 
and w‘ag(*s as sm-li in Stockton probably may not enter into tlie controversy. 
It w'oulil not make much diflerencc if the einjiloyers of Stockton did not n^- 
duce w'ages or increase liours. 

Probably they do not intend to; probably they are sincere in that, but tlie 
point is tlie detriment to unionism; if unioni.sm fails there it must fail iu other 
places, b(‘cause it is weakening all along the line. And that was one of my 
strong reasons for taking my stand with regard to unions. Not tliat I agrwcbjt 
witli a great many tilings that won' deinand<‘d by unions, hut because funda- 
mentally I considered that the unions needed assistance, that assistance, and 
should have the support of the belter element of the (‘ommunity. 

I w'as furtlier leil to my conclusion by itmsou of the methods that w'ore em- 
ployed by the merchants, manufacturers, and employers’ asscKdatious iu se- 
(‘uriug ineinhers. This point has been brought to >our notice, and I simply 
wlsli to emphasize that. Then' have also been questions directed in certain 
witnesses lau’e with regard to the difference hetw(‘en tlie forcing of merchail|« 
to join an association by reason of tlie closing in of indebtedness or the re- 
fusing of credit and the forcing of union men to join. 

I wish to give you wiiat 1 esteem as important in tliat difference, and that 

is that the unions, the w'ay they force the individual is simydy a matter of 

individual con<?ern ; it does not have very great Immediate social consequences. 
But by rea.son of the great part that crtMlit plays in industrial and commercial 
relations in the country to-day any unwarranted tampering with it is certainly 
detrimental to human .society to a very far greater extent than anything that 
can be exercised by the union, man to man. I think that is an important point. 
And here also is a point I would like to call to the attention of the commis- 
sion ; that is it seems to me that if there is no law covering this point there 
certainly ought to be a law forbidding any bank, an institution as public as a 
bank, entering into any such controversy as this situation in Stockton to such 

an extent, to the extent that the banks have been persistently rumored to have 

entered into this situation in Stockton. 
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I wish to corroborate the statement of Mr. Kincaid with regard to one per- 
son who was certainly forced Into the association through this method. He re- 
cited the instance of the New Method Laundry, of whicli Mr. Kaves is manager. 
I had heard that the association had betm forcing in merchants by tills mithoil, 
and I desired not to take second-hand information, but to find out for myself. 
So I went directly to Mr. Eaves and asked him the direct question. That was 
before he was forced in. I heard that they were bringing great pressure to 
bear upon him. And he told me the situation — that he was being pressed. 
He said they had gone so far as to come to San Francisco, find out his\i]ls and 
his indebtedness, get them, and threaten to close in on him at once If he did 
not make satisfaction for them. He was hoping then he would be able to make 
some arrangements by which he could keep out. But in a few days I heard 
tliat he liad joined the association. I did not go back to him, feeling sure that 
he was forc(^l in by the methods that he had recited to me. And I feel sure 
that that is the way. 

I was rather led to the conclusion because I realized the temporary neces- 
sity, temporary at least, of the union labor. I feel that it is certainly necessary 
that labor should organize in order to protect itself from tlie oppression and 
the aggression of capital. This has been, of course, a matter of history — the 
relation existing between the two; and certainly they have no assurance to-day 
that they will be any better protC‘cted than they were in past years, or past ages, 
for that matter. 

I was further led to my decision on this point by reason of the fact that I 
did not feel that any adequate effort had been made to settle those differences. 
Here is an important point. Tlie complaUits of tlie members of the M., M. 
and E. are not against unionism as^ such. They say so. They are against 
certain abuses, and they are ready to recite for hours and hours certain abuses 
that have been — to which they have been subjected by labor unions. But they 
are fighting labor unionism. They are trying to destroy labor unionism. 

After I had met the president of the as.sociation and had my long discussion 
with him, the next day he cidled me up, asking me to meet their committee, 
their strike committee, about which you heard yesterday. So I went and met 
them. We discussed the proposition for something like three hours, and they 
seemed to assume that I wouhl not t(‘ll the truth, or the truth would hurt 
them. Their attitude was that I should not preacii upon the proposition at all, 
that is was not my province, that it w^asn't any of my business, in fact, and 
that I didn’t know anything about it; and that I should not, assuming tliat 1 
would not tell the truth, or that the truth would hurt them. 

And I made this proiiositiou to them, that I would consent not to preach if 
they would consent to write out their grievances, stating them clearly as It was 
possible, and as strongly as it was possible for them to do so, and submit them 
to a board of arbitration to adjust the matter between themselves and the 
Amlon, leaving out of discussion tlie proposition of the open shop. 

They answered me that they would not be forced. I don’t know how they 
thought 1 w^as trying to force them, but that was their answer that they would 
not be forced, and they w'ouUl not do It. The outcome of it w^as that I did 
preach a sermon that aroused some interest in the city, treating, not ex- 
haustively, of course, but typically, ns I judged, certain of the arguments of 
the SI., M. and E., and stating certain of my reasons why I took the stand 
that I did, 

.Those are briefly my relations with the present situation in Stockton, 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson w’oiild like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Byrd, their attitude that they would not be 
forced, w’as that in consonance with their position that they wanted to force 
you not to do a certain thing? 

Rev. Byrd. Well, I don’t know as they w^anted to force me not to do it. 
They didn’t have any way to force me. 

Commissioner G.vrretson. But as to Intention? 

Rev, Byrd. Well, I don’t know that their intention was to force me. They 
wanted to persuade me not to. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, it was moral suasion? 

Rev.' Byrd. I don’t know what. You can call It 

Commissioner Garretson. Or immoral suasion, as one looks at It? 

Rev. Byrd. Calk it w’hat you like. 
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Commissioner Garretson. Have you heard all of tlie testimony that has been 
given during this liearing? 

Rev. Byrd. The major portion of it. 

Comhaissioner Garretson. Did you hear tlie statement made yesterday morn- 
ing, where it was pressed upon the attention of tliis commission, tliat in weigh- 
ing tile testimony — not evidence, but testimony tliat miglit l>e given, that the 
cniiimission should take into consideration the man tliat gave it? 

Rev. Byrd. I lieard that statement ; yes, sir. 

(kaumlssioner Garretson. From your experience of the situation in Stockton, 
do you believe that the man who has a tliousand dollars is entitled to more 
credence in testimony that he gives than the man that has $l or tliat lias none? 

itev. Byrd. I don’t think the question of money enters into it. 

(Commissioner GARiiETsoN. You don’t? 

Rev. Byrd. No, sir. 

(Commissioner Garretson. It is man for man from jour standpoint? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. The man is worth more than tlie dollar? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Garretson. That is all, INIr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof, (^)nnnons. 

(kanmissioner (knsrMONs. You staled that your suggestion was to them that 
they arbitrate everything except the open-shop question? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner (k)MMoNS. Why did you make an exception of tlie open shop? 

Rev. By ill). I made tlie exception of the open shop, I made the statement in 
my sermon, using tliis illustration — rather rough — that you miglit just as well 
speak of growing a goop crop of jiotatoes without soil, as of a strong union with- 
out the closed shop; that is, that (he union woulil not be in a i>osition to make 
any demands, possibly, even nni.sonable demands, unless it had a closed shop. 
That is my position. I am further led to that conclusion from this standpoint. 

1 don't believe that any man ought to stay out of the union. It is somewhat 
like eating bread in the sweat of another’s brow. I am almost led to the de- 
cision tliat it is a just projmsitlon where men are forced into the union, because 
1 don’t believe any man should claim the privileges ami the good conditions and 
(lie good w’ages tliat have bemi brought about by union effort and the sacrilices 
of union men, without also giving a corresponding service in return; that is, 
in money and his own sacrifice in tliat iiartlcular. Of course, hero should be 
stated that the union should ahvays be oiien. It should not exclude any man 
who w’anted to come into the union. 

Commissioner (Jommons. Did you put this argument up to this committee? 

Rev. Byrd. I didn’t state that argument, no, to the committee. I put the 
argument as to the closed shop to them ; ye.s. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, did you put up the argument to them, the , 
jiroposition of their forcing employers to come into their organization? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

(Jommissioner Commons. How did they justify that? 

Rev. Byrd. They denied it. 

Commissioner Commons. Denied it? 

Rev. Byrd. Denied that they w^ere doing it. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you take the ground wdth them that is was 
improi>er for them to force employers to come into their organization? 

Rev, Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Did they justify that as compared with your justi- 
fication of the unions enforcing men to come In? 

Rev. Byrd. On that point I did not argue with tliem, because they simply de- 
nied that they were doing any such thing, when I had the names of men and 
the testimony of men upon whom pressure w'as brought to bear. They seemed 
to get around it in this way: They were not doing it as an organization. I 
don’t know how they were doing it ; it was being done. I told them I could give 
them the names of the men. 

Commissioner Commons. You are rather attempting to analyze the whole 
situation there. Does it appear to you that on each side, each sl<Ie Is fighting 
for a closed-shop proposition. The employers are forcing all of the employers 
into their organization, and the unions are forcing all the employees into their 
organization. Is that the way the issue has finally worked Itself out? 
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llev. Byui>. Well, I don’f think that is exactly the situation in Stockton. It 
Is my understand inff that it is the effort of union men at all times to secure 
all workers as members of their union. I am not quite sure there is the 
effort 

(V>minl8sioner Commons. Then, this is tlie first effort of the employers to 
force all employers into their association? 

Rev. Bykd. This is the first I have ever known of such organization in Stock- 
ton. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, you proposed a remedy. This remedy that 
you propose is not to prohibit the employers from forcing all employers into 
their organization, but it is to force the banks to keep out of the ^tiiation, 
Is that the idea? 

Rev. Byrd. Well, I would suggest that, too; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That Is, you would consider it would be proper If 
legislation were adopted to allow employers i)erfect freedom to force all em- 
ployers Into their association, but you would have legislation that would keep 
the banks from backing them up? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir; I would; so (hat they might not use the cre<lit at the 
bank as a club over their heads. I think that would be an unwarranted inter- 
ference in the credit system. 

(Commissioner Commons. B\it as far as th(‘ emifioyers’ association is con- 
cerned, that it would i>e perfectly proper for them? 

Rev. Byrd. T think 11 is perfe<*tly proper for them to use all just means to 
secure members of their a.ssociation. 

(Commissioner (\)sfMONs. Well, could they use the boycott means? 

Rev. Byrd. I think the boycott is perfectly justifiable. 

Commissioner ('Commons. Botli sides could use the boycott? 

Rev. Byrd. I do. I took that position in my s(‘rmon. that The boycott is 
justifiable. I don’t think tliere is anything there to he ashamed of. 

Commissioner Commons. Then if tlioy wjuit to get otlau’ manufacturers who 
are furnishing raw material certain maniifactnnn-s or contractors— if tiiey 
wanted them to refuse to fnrnisli raw material to tliose manufacturers, tliat 
would be proper? That w^mld be a boycott? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes. I realize that tlie UHU’clmnts luive a means much more 
extended, or a more extensive weapon, to fight with along that line than the 
unions can ever hope to have — more complicated. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, you recognize that they can boycott more 
effectively than tlie unions? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner CtoMMONs. And yet you think both .sides have the legal right to 
boycott? 

Rev. Byrd. When T was thinking of boycotts I was thinking merely in the 
matter of trmle, purchasing; that is, purchasing as It is ordinarily carried on 
In the stores. 

Commissioner Commons. That would ho the way the unions would boycott? 

Rev. Byrd. That is about the oidy way they could. 

Commissioner Commons, But the employers would boycott at the .source? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. They would bring pressure to bear on the material- 
men? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Also woiihln’t they bring pressure to bear on the 
banks? 

Rev. Byrd. Well, they might bring pressure to bear on the banks; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. If the unions withdrew their deix>sits, and all the 
union men withdrew their depasits from the hanks, that would be a boycott 
on the banks by the unions, wouldn’t It? 

Rev. Byrd. That would be to some extent. I do not believe they care very 
much about that. A banker said to mo in Stockton several days — well, sev- 
eral months ago, in fact, that a certain union man approached him in the 
bank and asked him if he had taken his stand with the M., M. and E. That 
was along toward the beginning of the growth of the organization. And he 
said, “No; not yet.” They said to him, “We just want to tell you If you 
do, we, the union men, are going to withdraw our deposits.” And he said 
to them, “ Well, we have not taken any stand yet, but you may be sure when 
we take my stand it will be with the M., M. and E. That Is where we loan 
our money. That Is where we look for our profits.” ^ 
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Commissioner Commons. If both the M., M. and E. and the unions would 
boycott any bank and they could force the bank to close, to quit, couldn’t 
they? I am simply analyzing your remedy — >ou proiH)sed a remedy — and I 
wanted to see how far. 

Rev. Bykd. I didn’t propose that as a remedy. I do feel that the bank should 
not take that stand. 

Commissioner Commons. But still it is i»erfectly legitimate for bolh sides to 
boycott the banks? 

Rev. Byrd. Well, I say this: A man bas a right to put his money where he 
chooses, to do business with the man he likes. In our church, for instance, 
that is, give preference over others That is the case in every club, hxlge, 
there is this in the rules of our church, this statement that we shall trade 
with those who are of our denomination where it is a reasonable condition; 
or anything else, that you traile with those who are of your way of thiidilng, 
who are sympathizing with you. 

Commissioner (Jarukt.son. Can’t you go further with that doctrine and say 
that every .svstem of religion has been founded on a boycott, and that if you 
do not believe in that system you would be damned? 

Rev. Byrd. I wouldn’t exactly stale it as strongly as that. 

Commissioner Carrktson. But the result would be the .same. It isn't fash- 
ionable to say a man woidd be damned now; it is better to say he is lost. 

Rev. Byiu). You are modern. 

Cliairman Walsh. Pi'of. Commons has not tinished. 

Commissionei* (k)MMONs. What I was getting at w'as this: 

In cari\\ing out the idea of a boyi'ott you would not say that tlie kind of 
preb^ence that you liave mentioned will be a boycott In the case of the 
churclu's? 

Rev. Byrd. It is the same principle 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose you should excommunicate a member w’ho 
traded with a nonmember? 

Rev. Byrd. I wouldn’t do that; allow liberty there, of course. 

Commissioner (^ommons. That would be a boycott, would it not? 

Rev. Bykd. It would be carrying it 

Commissioner Commons. The (diurch has excommunicated peoj)le? 

Rev. Byrd. That would be carrying it to a great extreme. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. I do not w'ant to bring up the religious question at 
all, of church organization, but 

Rev. Byrd. That is all right. Your question is iKU'fectly legitimate. 

Commissioner Commons. My point, as I sim' it, is this, that in Stockton, and 
IK)ssil)ly oth('r jilaces, the community, or the intere.sts on both sides, have recog- 
nized the lcgitimac.\ of a complete' boycott. 

Rev. Byrd. They seem to have done so; yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Ami when that is reeognizt'd, both sides are entitled 
to carry It just as far as they choose? 

Rev. Byrd. Well, I do not think you are (mtitled to carry anything so far as 
you choose, when it is merely personal or seltish ambition that is entering into It. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, that is the actual situation. 

Rev. Byiu). It s(‘ems to be; yes. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. I do not care to argue th(‘ question. I just want to 
get at the actual situation. Both si<les have fallen hack practically on the boy- 
cott — on the coercive boycott — not simply the v<»Iuntary talking amongst the 
friends as to what they must do. but they sire bringing pressure to hear on out- 
siders to force tlieni into line. 

Rev. Byrd. It seems to be. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliat Is the situation, is it? 

Rev. Byrd. That seems to be the situation, to a large extent, at least. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. And both sides are using that method, and the ques- 
tion then arises whether that is from the standpoint — the general standpoint— 
that each side should be permitted to use that method, or wdiether it should be 
limited by lawx That is your 

Rev. Byrd. Yes. The question of the bank 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, Mr. Byrd, that from what you have said 
that your attitude is that the closed shop Is vital to unionism? 

Rev. Byrd. That is the way I feel ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, without the closed shop unionism can not 
stand? 
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Rev. Byrd. Well, It is possible for unionism to stand to a certain extent, I 
think, without the closed shop; but us far as being In a position to make any 
<lemand, even just demand, I do not see how it can. 

Commissioner We[Nstock. Without the closed shop? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are you aware of the fact, Mr. Byrd, that the 
railway unions of this country are among the strongest unions in the world; 
that they have a membership of 150,000; and that tliey have the open shop? 

Rev. Byrd. Tliat has been called to my attention ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And are you also aware of the fact that in the city 
of San Francisco the iron trades council, representing between four and tive 
thousand workers, have the open shop? 

Rev. Byrd. No ; I am not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the employers are at liberty to employ any- 
body they choose? 

Rev. Byrd. 1 am not acquainted with that condition ; no, sir. 

CommissioncT Weinstock. Well, 1 think if you will make some further in- 
quiry, then, you will find that the Iron Trades Council of San Francisco is a 
very powerful organization. 

Rev. Byrd. But is it recognized as a union ; tlie point is, is it recognized as a 
union? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; it Is recognized as a union, and the employ- 
ers — that is, the metal trades associalion, wlio represent tlie employers, recsig- 
nlze the iron trades council, deal with it, enter into agreements with it; but 
they have the open shop. 

Rev. Byrd. As a matter of fact, the open shop is not very extensive, though. 
That is, tiiere are not many employees wiio do not belong to tiie union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wi'll, that may or may not lie, but the fact re- 
mains that the employer is at liberty to employ anybody he pleases, whereas, 
under the closed sliop management, us you have it in mind, the employer would 
be obliged to employ only union men. 

Rev. Byrd. Well, I still maintain my position tliat even in tliat condition if 
the employer is strong enough to do it lie can absolutely drive out those unions 
and employ nonunion men. Tliey have absolutely no recourse. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the fact will also have to be admitted then, 
Mr. Byrd, that It is entirely possible for unions to exist and to be powerful, to 
bo recognized, to have a voice In llxlng wag(‘s and hours of labor, and condi- 
tions, and still have the open siiop; ami if that is so then the closed shop is 
seemingly not vital to unionism. It is an advantage to bo, but not vital. 

Rev. Byrd. Well, that is a ]>oint, of course, tliat remains to be established, 
whether or not that is true. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Byrd. 

. Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question. 

From your investigation and study of tlie proldem, Mr. Byrd, if you liad the 
power how would you prevent a repetition of the conditions prevailing in 
Stockton, and from being repeated elsewliere, for example? 

Rev. Byrd. Well, I do not know just how I would prevent it. I wish to be 
understood that I am not opposed to the organization of the merchants, manu- 
facturers and employers association. I think they ought to retain their organi- 
zation. It seems to me that that is necessary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, for the employers to retain their organiza- 
tion? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes; so that they as an organization may deal with the unions 
as an organization tliroiigh proper committees, and that any disputes that arise 
ought to be referred to the projicr committees, the proper powers to act. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Were you here yesterday when Mr. Kennedy testi- 
fied? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you recall tlie suggestions that he made to the 
commission? 

Rev. Byrd. I do not recall them definitely ; in a general way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Briefly they were these : That in his judgment the 
best possible industrial conditions are where both sides are organized, where 
the employer recognizes and deals with organized labor, and gives It a voice In 
fixing hoy^, wages, and working conditions, but reserving the right to employ 
union or nonunloEy men as he chooses. 

Now, how far could you agree with Mr. Kennedy in this suggestions? 
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Rev. Bykd. I disagree with him in the matter of the employment of nonunion 
men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you wouI<l rob tlie employer of the right 
to employ nonunion men? 

Rev. Byku. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In all things else you would agree with him? 

Rev. Byrd. I think so: .ves. As to tlie employment of nonunion men, as I 
said awhile ago, if I were a laboring man I should fe<‘l myself morally bound 
to unite willi a labor union. That would be a sufticient reason. There are 
other considerations, but that would be a suflicient reason with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all? 

Commissioner ^^'EIN stock. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask you if you understand the difference 
betwfHUi the open shop tliat Mr. Commissioner W(‘inst(K‘k has been asking you 
about, an<l tlie open shop that is proposed at Stockton? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes; I think I understand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You umlerstand the open shop that Mr. Weinstock 
speaks about, the railroad organization, is an open shop in wliich the company 
makes a contract with tlie union men covering the employment of all people on 
the railway system over which they have Jurisdiction? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tiie company does not d(‘al with individuals, with 
nonunion men. 

R(‘V. Byrd. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In making their hours and wages and conditions. 
That is the open shop in the railway s\stem. That is not the kind of open shop 
that is proposed in Stockton. 

Rev. Byrd. No; it is not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. IMr. Byrd, I understooil you to say that you saw the 
agreement that had been presented by the clerks to the merchants. Did that 
contain a demand that no clerk could be employed permanently unless they were 
members of the union? 

Rev. Byrd. I can not tell you what w('re th(‘ provisions of the agreement. 
In fact I did not pay so much attention to it so far as the details are concerned. 

T simplv read it. I did not see anything in it to my miml that was oblection- 
able. That is all I can say to that, because I do not know, did not read care- 
fully the stipulations, do not know what the stiimlations were now. 

Commissioner Lennon. What do you believe is the tendency of individual 
contracts for labor in industry? Is it toward higher wages, less hours, and 
better conditions, or is it taken advantage of to create a tendency in the other 
direction? 

Rev. Byrd. Well, I .should certainly have to have a stronger faith in human 
beings if I thought it was tending to better conditions for the worker. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you a personal acquaintance with more or less 
of the union men of Stockton prior to this trouble? 

Rov. Byrd. How is that question? 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you have a personal acquaintance with some of 
the union men of Stockton prior to this contest? 

Rev. Byrd. My acquaintance with the union men of Stockton was very, very 
limited; it is to-day. 

Commissioner Lennon. You didn’t know many of them Individually? 

Rev. Byrd. No, sir; I have two or three members of the union, members of 
my church. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know whether in the community they were 
lecognized as being respectable, decent citizens? 

Rev, Byrd. I think they were; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you an idea as to whether Stockton stands on 
a par with other cities as to general morality and general conduct of the citl- , 
zenship? 

Rev. Byrd. I don’t know. I am not acquainted In other cities as to the general 
morality, as I could not be unless I lived In those other cities. I think as far 
as the citizenship of Stockton is concerned we have as substantial a citizenship 
as anywhere. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you hear the testimony that Stpckton was the 
most strongly organized city? as far as unionism was concerned, on the coast? 
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Rov. IIykd. I have heurll that stateiweut ; yes, sir. 

Coiiimissloner Lennon. Then that orpinizntion didn’t seem to liave destroye<l 
the character of the citizenship of tlnit city, as far as you could observe? 

Rev. Byiu). No, sir ; I don’t think it did. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat would i)e tin* consequence as to the homes of 
tiie workingmen of the city of Stockton if their organization is destroyed? 

Rev. Byrd. Well, the organizatioii of course has some tendency — a great 
terulency — to affect the homes, in that the mere fact of tlie laboring men organ- 
izing and getting together, discussing the subjects that are vital to tliem, cer- 
tainly heightens the manhood and general social conc-eption of the individual 
members of the union, which would naturally react upim the home. 

The wage has, of course, another very vital relation to the condition of the 
home. 

Commissioner Lennon. You believe that where men and wamien take a wide, 
strong Interest in the welfare of their fellows that they, by so doing, raise 
their own standards? 

RI'V. Byrd. I did not catch the first imrt of the question. 

(’oinmissloner Lennon. Where a man tries to be useful in the world, vvhere 
he tries to render service in the worhl, wliere he takes an interest in the wel- 
fare of Ills fellows, that it reacts for his owm betterment? 

Lev. Byiu). I think that tlu' fundamental condition in one’s own liettennent. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would tlie destruction of the unions in Stockton lmv(‘ 
any probable effect as to breaking up the scliool life of tiie families, if the fattier 
had to leave ti'o city? 

Rev. Byiuj. T tliink it would. 

(Nminiissioner Lennon. I think that is all, ^Ir. f’hairmnn. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Jn^^l another question. Mr. (’iuiirman — anotlier 
question. 

Cliuirmun Walsk. Very good. Mr. Weinstock wants to n^k you some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tf, with your present opinions, Mr. Byrd, yon w'ore 
a WTige earner and a unionist and a helieviT in tiie closed-shop princi{)le being 
vital to unionism, liow’ far w'onld you go along the lines of establishing the 
closed shop? ITow^ far w’ould >ou go with other w'age earners wlio did not 
agree with you in the importance and the nece.ssily of becoming a unionist? 

Rev. Byrd. I would go about as far as I go in my present position when I 
meet men who do not agree with me. 

Commissioner WEfN.sToi’K. That is, you would stop at persuasion? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes. sir; I w’ould do tiiat, stoji at persuasion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you tliiuk tliat coercion and intimidation, 
and, if need he, force, were justifhiiile on the part of unionists in endeavoring 
to get their fellow^ w'orkers to liecome unionisis? 

Rev. Byrd. T do not think that is ever justitlable. 

OommlsslomT Wei.sstock. Tlieii you wouhi draw' the line at coercion and 
Intimidation and force? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would establish the closed shop by per- 
suasion? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Pure and simple? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You w'ould establish the closed shop by per- 
suasion, if vour fellow workeiN could not be persuaded, then what? 

Rev. Byrd. Well. I should have to subject myself to the conditions that were 
entailed by that situation. 

CommissioiuT Weinstock. I see. Then you are in favor of the closed shop 
only when the closed shop can be established by moral suasion? 

Rev. Byrd. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And not by any other means? 

Rev. Byrd. Not by any other means; no, sir. I can understand the spirit by 
•which force is used! I have a very keen understanding of that spirit, I think, 
and am somewbut in sympathy with it in my personal view's, though I can not 

of course justify it. ^ , t x , 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have kept yourself informed, I take It, Mr. 
Byrd, of the conditions prevailing In Stockton since this trouble haa arisen? 
Rev. »YBD. So far as I could ; yes, sir. 

f 

c 
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(Commissioner Weinstock. Well, from your knowledge of the comlitlous, has 
there been violence since these industrial troubles have arisen? 

Kev. Bybd. Yes, sir ; there has been some violence. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Have you investigated the matter of violence 
there ? 

Rev. Byhd. No ; I have not. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Well, to the best of .\our kmwvledge. whi) is re- 
sponsible for this violence? 

Rev. Byrd. I am not able to say who is. T have my opinioti. That is i>roh- 
ably not based on actual facts. 

(’omml.ssioner Wkinsiock. You hav’o no ])ei'sonal information? 

Rev. Byrd. .Inst general information would be all that I could say. 

Commissioner WEiNSTO(av. That is all. 

(Chairman AVaf.s]!. Any other questions? 

Commissioner (» vrret.son. T have a f<‘w mor(\ 

(Chairman WAi.sir (R> ahead. 

CommissiomT (CfARRETsox. l)o(*tor, on this ((uestion of banks a little fiiAher. 
Borne qm'stions W(*re aslu'd you a few monumts ago. and I want to ask you om' 
or two on the other side of tiiat. I understoo»l that you merely threw out the 
suggestion of h^gislation controlling the action of bank's as oiu^ of the incidents 
of this campaign, and not as a general c(>rrective, that it should he i)rohihi(ed 
as a g(uieral i)roi»osit!on. 

Rev. l^YRD. I feel this, that the hank should be. if lUKssihle, he<lged about 
l)y law, and with i-egard to it there should be creatc^l on the i)art of the people, 
or in tin* minds of the p(M)i)le, such an attitude that they will not expect the 
bank to take one side or the other, and therefore it would not be subject to 
the boycott. 

(toimnlssioner CtvRUETsoN. The fact is the bank is a quasi-public Institution 
in its nature, like the railroads? 

R(n’. Byrd. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Carretsox. And i.sn’t the exact paralhd, the pi'cccnlent for that 
found in existifig legislation that prohibited railways from i.s.suing rebates 
wliich were a discrimination in the industrial war hetwcim tirms? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir; it is pretty near a parallel. I am not able, because T 
don’t know, to say that it is an exact parallel. 

(Commissioner (Jarretson. Taking It then as a public institution or a (piasi- 
public Institution to render public service to anyone, it would be a perfectly 
legitimate piece of legislation? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Are you of the opinion that the employer as well 
as (ho employee ow'es a duty to .sociidy in gianu-al? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Garretson. You don’t lean to the idea that the man who holds 
property and who employs men is society? 

Rev. Byrd. No, sir. In my sermon, if you will allow me to make the state- 
ment, I took tlie position that the l.aborer was a ]>art of the business just as 
much as — at least In quality, as much as the emidoyer is. 

QommissioncT Garretson. In result, could all the capital on earth pro<luce 
anything without the labor? 

Rev. Byrd. No, sir : it (*oul<l not. 

Commissioner Garretson. And, then, would it be a calamity to society in 
general to pla(*e labor hack where it was, we will say, only 40 years ago, jirior 
to the influence of unionism? 

Rev. Byrd. I think so. That is my unquestioned opinion. 

Commissioner Garretson. You proceed on the basis, I believe, that if asso- 
ciations like the M., ^1, and E. were successful, that it would leave laboring 
men as thoroughly at the mercy of the employer as they were before the i*ise 
of unionism? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. That l.s all, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Walsh. Prof, Common.s has one more question. 

Commissioner Commons. I wanted to a.sk yon about that — In Btockton are 
the methods whicl) you call voluntary in requiring men to join the union— 
now, yon would stop at the point where per.suasion ends? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That is the proposition. Now, in Stockton, is that 
the point where the uuiopi stops? • 
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Rev. Ryiid. I am not acquainted enough to know to state. 

Ooninilssioner Commons. You don’t know what methods they use? 

Rev. P>YRU. No; I don’t. 

(’oinmissioner Commons. To bring men into tlie organization? 

Rev. Byrd. No, I don’t. 

(k)niml.ssloner Commons. Do you know wliether they refuse to work with non- 
union men? 

Rev. Byrd. I think they do. 

Commissioner Commons. Would they strike if there was a nonunion man on 
the job? 

Rev. Byrd. That seems to be their position. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Commons. And would you Include that under the idea of per- 
suasion? 

Rev. Byrd. Sure. 

Commissioner Commons. That Is one kind of persuasion you have in mind? 

Rejf. Byrd. One kind of persuasion, 1 think it is; yes, sir. 

Cotnmissioner Commons. And so if the employers 

Rev. Byrd. I think it is perfectly legitimate. 

(’oinmissioner Commons. If the employers say that they will not deal with an 
employer who deals with unions, they withdraw their patronage from him— 
now, leave out of account this question of the hanks, leave the bank question 
out — that would also be voluntary on their part? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Voluntary persuasion? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir; they might do that. 

Commissioner Commons. And that is the situation in Stockton, tliat both 
sides are using voluntary persuasion up to the point of withdrawing their 
patronage as a body in order to Induce those who are not members of either 
organization to come in? 

Rev. Byrd. I don’t know that that is the point now. The things that are 
being done now are simply to win the tight. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Does not it inevitably lead to that issue? It is now 
a question of whether the union will have all people in the union, or the em- 
ployers have all i>eople out of the union? 

R('v. Byrd. That may be tlie issue. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Tliat is the reason there is a fight, because both 
sides liave adopted that method of persuasion. That is an argument or infer- 
ence, the chairman tells me, so that I will not press it any further. 

Chairman Walsh. I just have a question to ask you ; Are there any specific 
facts in your knowledge that you could give the commission tending to amplify 
or support your statement that it is the Intention of the M., M. and E. to 
extend their organization outside of tlie city of Stockton? 

Rev. Byrd. If I made that statement I wish to correct It, that it was their 
intention. 

Chairman Walsh. Probably I didn’t state it correctly— fairly— hut I under- 
stood you to say that it was your opinion, or that you had gathered facts 
that led you to believe it was a broader movement than a movement in the 
mere city of Stockton; that it was a tight on unionism every place. Now, 
outside of that being your opinion from wliat you .saw in Stockton, have you 
any other facts? Were any statements made to you with reference to what 
might be done in San Francisco or Los Angeles, or any other place? 

Rev. Byrd. Yes, sir; I recited tlie statement of tlie president of the M., M. 
and E. that If it were not for the fact the exposition was upon San Francisco 
that this city would be In the fight. 

Commissioner Commons. Did he say upon what he based that? 

Rev. Byrd. He did not say. We were dkscussing the clause in regard to the 
hours and wages, that they would not be changed without being referred to a 
committee, and he was explaining why that clause was in there. 

Chairman Walsh. He said while there was one condition In Stockton in rela- 
tion to hours and wages that that might come about in a general way, and that 
Stockton desired to be In a position where they could meet such competition? 

Rev. Bybd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a minute. 

Chainnian Walsh. All right. You may proceed. 

Mr. Thompson . I believe you testified while you were making your first 
statement that while you believed all men should join the union, you also be- 
lieved the union should be open. Will you tell us Just what you meant by that? 
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Chairman Walsh. He stated what he meant by that, that no man should be 
excluded from tlie union. Let’s let it at that. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to ask anotlier form. 

Chairman Walsh. Not on that subject, please, Mr. Thompson. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Just one moment. 

(Chairman Walsh. One moment. Mr. Thompson hasn’t finished yet. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Pardon me, I though he had finished. 

Mr. Thompson. Anothei question Mr. Drew has handed up: What union did 
you refer to w’hen you spoke of union abuses? 

Rev. Byrd. I didn’t refer to any union — any particular union. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of abu-^es? 

Rev. Byrd. Well, those abu.ses that have been recited here on this stand by 
previous witnesses. I believe there was one particular case that has been 
referred to more than oncc^ — the instance of Mr. Totten’s case, where lumber 
was required to be talven down from the third tloor ami hauled back to the 
shop and restamped. I think there are other ways to remedy that which 
just as effective and more reasonable. * 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Thank you. 

Commissioner Wecnstock Just one moment. I want to make sure we under- 
stand the witness thorou^^hly. 

(Jmirman Walsti. Oh, yes; I forjxot. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do I take it that summiFi?: up your id(‘al condi- 
tion or ideal of the labor condition, so far as labor is concerned, would be the 
closed shop and the open union? 

Rev, Byrd. Yes, sir. With every effort possible to induce every laboring 
man to join the union, then, of course, on my part, that includes tlie Idea that 
it shall — that there shall be every effort on the jmrt of the union to secure 
instructions for themselves and all of their members with regard to their 
duties aud responsibilities in an Industrial .society, ami that like Instructions 
shall be given to th(‘ organization on the other side, because they are just 
as needy in that parti(ailar as are the union men or laboring men. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all, IMr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Thank you, Doctor. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Bentley. 

(iiairman Walsh. Is Mr. Hough here now^? 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hough. 

Chairman Walsh. Just have the sergeant at arms ascertain wiiere Mr. 
Hough is, and then go ahead wdth the other witness. Mr. Sergeant at Arras, find 
out where the other witness is w’ho is not pre.sent. Proceed. 

Mr. Thompson, Mr. Bentley, 
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TOTTEN EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Col. TIaukis Weinhtock, 

jS'an Frftncisc(t ( Uil . 


Totten & Bka*ndt Ptamno Mili. Co., 
^'/ocAkm, Cal., AuyuHt 21, 


Dear IMr. WEfNSTOC'K ; I am inclosing you herewith copy of a letter that I 
referred to in my testimony yesterday. As 1 said, oitr pay roll at that time 
was $2,000 per week. Tlic total amount received from the entire crew was 
$358.15 ; $146 of this amount was paid by nonunion and olHce employees, mak- 
ing a total amount paid by the union employees $212, or approximately 14 
per cent of the union men who signed this tigreernent made good their promises. 

I am not sending you the original document, for the reason that 1 might have 
occasion to use this later on. However, if it is necessary, I can go before 
notary public and have a true copy of this attested and mull same to you. 

Yours, truly, 


Totten k Brandt, 
By Cl Totten. 


To'ni N & l>KANi)'i' Btanino Mill (k)., 

Stockton, Cal., August 16, 19 tS. 


To our employees: 

We wish to take this occasion of expressing our gratitude and good will to 
our employees who have so kindly oll’ered one we(‘k’s service gratis. We hope 
to be aide to show to our employe(?s at some future date that we thoroughly 
appreciate and are thankful for this act of kindness. Wish to say furthermore 
that it came at a time when help was needed. While this in no way covers 
our loss, at the same tune it does show to the public that there was a kind 
feeling existing between oui eniiiboees and otirselves. 

After thoroughly <'onsi(Uriug the mutter wi' hav«‘ decided that each of you 
would be the best judge when you could affonl to fultill your part of the 
agreement, and under th(‘se circumstances we are not going to set aside any 
special \veok or we are not going to demand any time of payment; we wall 
leave It strictly up to you. You will receive your checks regular as before, 
and wdien you feel as though you can best afford to fulfill your part you will 
be at liberty to do so. 

Below are the names of all employees, and those having the line drawn 
through the name have paid in full, and as fast as the payments are made the 
lines will be drawn through the names. 

Yh)urs, truly. 


Totten & Brandt. 


TOTTEN EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Bartenders’ International League of America, 

Local No. 403, 
Stockton, Cal., May 16, 19t^, 

Sir: I was instructed at our last regular meeting, held on the 13th Instant, 
to iuf^m you that our members will be warned to withdraw their patronage 
from ymir place of business and also their families till you can see your way 
clear to dlsplajf the union card. 

4904 
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We regret this ver.> much, as we have ulw'ajs I’elt that your tinii was 
frleiHily to organized labor. 

1 am, siiioeroly, yours, 


E. H. Mlikphy, Svcratary, 


LUuiled Asisociatiou Journeymen PlumbeiH, Gas Fitters, Steam FUteis, Sieum FllKUh’ 
Helpers of the United States and Canada.] 


Stockton, Cal., May lOlJj . 

T^tnu Sru: It was brought to the attention of this local union at its last 
meeting that there were certain retail merchants in this city wdio had refused 
to recognize the retail clerks’ uidon, and were consequently not displaying the 
union store card. 

As wo iKdieve that what affects organized labor as a unit affects the whole 
cause, this local union w'ent on reconl as discouraging, as far as possible, the 
patronizing by membt'rs and their families of any st(>re which does not diS|)lay 
the retail clerks’ store canl, and is con.seciiiently not wholly fair to organized 
labor. 


Respectfully, yours, 


Rllmukks’ liOCM. Union No. 41)2. 


Haktendeus’ Im’Ekna'iion VI. Leacue ok Ameiuca, 

Loc’AL No. 403. 
HtoeKton, CaL, May Hi, ID!',. 

Plrn.soN &; Kino. 

(rENTLEM+'.N ! I WN'is iiistructiM] at oiir lost rcgiilar meiMiiig, held on the IHth 
instant, to inform you that onr membc'rs and their familie.s will be w^arned to 
withdraw tluir patronage from \our place of business till you can see your 
w'ay clear to sign the agreement of tlie clerks' union and display the union 
store card. 

We I'ogret this very mucb, as wi* have alwa>s felt that your firm was friendly 
to organized labor. I beg to remain, 

[seal.] E. II. Muhi’iiy, Secretary. 


UosENHAUMS & Sons. 


Stockton, Cal., May 18, It)]) 


(iEnteemen: 'Wo are eompelleil to call your attention that after rciK‘ated 
attempts to got the retail merchants of Stockton to reconsider their former 
action and sign up with the Retail Clerks’ Local 197, of Stockton, Cal., that I 
have been instructed by this Local 22, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
of Stockton, to inform you that we have found It necessary to notify you that 
until such time as you see fit to sign iq) with the retail clerks and ilisplay the 
union store card in your window's you can md expect to receive any of tiie 
pati’oiiage from mernliers or their families of this local. 

Any member of tin’s union fouml patronizing sucli stores tliat do not display 
union store cards will be fined 

Hoping you see fit to sign the agreement and get a union store card, we 
remain, 

Yours, respectfully. 


[seal.] 


Teamsters’ Union 22, 

C. 8. Nunley, Recording Secretary. 


Bartenm:r.s’ International Leagi^e of America, 

Local No. 403, 
Stocktem, Cat., May 16, 191^ 

Sin; I w'as instructed at our last regular meeting to inform you that our 
members and their families will be warned to withdraw their patronage from 
your place of business till you can see your way clear to display the union store 
card. 
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We re{:rot this very much, as we luive always felt that your firm was friendly 
to organized labor. I beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 


Vj. H. Mitkphy, Secretary, 


HOLT EXHIBIT. 


HofT IVIanufactuiuxo Co. (Inc.) of California, 

Stockton, Cal., December 9, 191 'j. 


^fr. TjEwis K. Brown, 

Seeretanj United States Conunission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicayo, III. 


Dear Sir: Referring further to my letter of December 4, I presume you 
will understand that the rate of wages scheduled in my recent report to you 
for the Holt IManufactiirlng Co., in amounts less than $2 per day, must neces- 
sarily apply to apprentices, but to be sure that such classibcation of wages will 
not be misunderstood I now call such fact specitlcally to your attention. 

Yours, very truly, 


Holt ISIanufacturing Co. 

P. E. Holt, General Manager. 


The Holt Manufaetin ing Co., pay roll for the ireel ending \oreniher / j, 19 H 

FOUNDRY. 


Shop No. 

Wage rate. 

Shop No. 

■\Vago rale 

Shop No. 

Wage rale 

C2 

1.'. 25 

C27 

14 00 

052 

J? 60 

c;i 

a 50 

C2S 

4 (X) 

0.5.3 


C4 

a 50 

C29 

2 ‘25 

0.54 

9 V . 

C6 

3 00 

C30 

2. 25 

C.55 

2 (X) 

C7 

2 00 

031 

4 00 

0,56 

2 2-> 

CH 

4 50 

032 


C.57 


Co 

2 25 

033 

2 75 

1:58 

4 00 

CIO 

3.00 

(’34 

2 60 

C59 

2 2.5 

C12 

3.25 

C.15 

4.00 

('60 

2 25 

C13 

4 00 

C37 

3 00 

061 


C14 

2, 25 

('38 

2.50 

C62 

2 50 

C15 

2 25 

C30 

4 00 

064 

4 00 

C16 

4 00 

(MO 

3 25 

065 

4 00 

C17 

! 2.50 

C4l 

2. 25 

066 

4 (.0 

CIH 

1 75 

('42 

2 25 

('67 

2 ')0 

CIO 

2. 25 

C43 

4.00 

068 

4 00 

C20 

2 25 

C44 

2 25 

CG9 

2. 25 

C21 

2. 25 

045 

2. 25 

070 

3. 25 

C22 

3. .50 

C46 

2 25 

C71 

2 35 

C23 

4.00 

C47 

2. 25 

C72 

2. .50 

C24 

4 00 

048 

2 25 

C73 

3 50 

C2:) ' 

.3.00 

(M9 

2 00 

C74 

1.50 

C26 1 

2.50 

050 

4.00 



TRACTION ENGINE SlIOP. 


E4 

|2 25 

E18 

$2. 75 

E31 

|9 2.5 

E5 

2.50 

E19 

2. 75 

E32 

2 25 

E6 

2.50 

E20 

3. 00 

E33 

2 2.5 

E7 

3. .50 

E21 

3.50 

E34 

2 25 

E8 

2. 75 

E22 

2. 75 

E35 


E9 

2.50 

E23 

3.25 

E37 

2 2.5 

ElO 

2. '25 

E24 

2.00 

E38 

2. 25 

Ell 

2. 25 

E25 

2.25 

E39 

2, 2*5 

E12 

3. 25 

E26 

2.50 

E42 

2 . 50 

E14 

2.25 

E27 

2.25 

E43 

2 .50 

E15 

3.50 

E28 

2. 75 

E44 

3 00 

E16 

2.25 

E29 

3.00 


E17 

2.25 

E30 

2.50 
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T/JC Holt Manufacturing Co., pay roll for the week ciMing November I 'i, i.O/j — 

Continued. 

BLACKSMITH SHOP. 


Shop No. 

Wage rate. 

H2 

$1.80 

H3 

4.00 

114 

.3 50 

n.5 

2 2.5 

H6 

2 25 

H7 

3 00 

ns 

2 00 

H9 

3 00 

•1110 

2. 75 

Hll 

2 25 

1112 

3.50 

1113 

.3 50 

1114 

2 .50 

H15 

3 00 

HIO 

2 50 

H17 

1. 75 

Ills 

3 00 

1119 

3 25 

H20 

2 00 1 

H21 . 

2 25 

1122 

3 50 

112.1 

3 00 

1124 

3 50 

H25 

2 50 ; 

H26 

2.50 1 

1127 

2 00 , 

H2S 

2 50 1 

1129 

3.25 ' 


Shop No. 

Wage rate 

n3o 

?2 75 

H3l 

2.50 

11,32 

2. 75 

H33 

3 25 

H34 

2 50 

H35 

2 50 

H30 

3. 75 

H37 

2 25 

H3S 

2. 25 

H39 

3.00 

1140 

3 75 

H41 

2 .50 

1142 

2 25 

1143 

3 00 

1144 

3 .50 

H45 . . 

2 50 

1140... . .. .. 

2. 25 

H47 

2 ,'')0 

Ills 

4 (X) 

1149.. . . . 

4 (X) 

IlfS) 

2 75 

11.51.. 

2 25 

11.52 

3 IM) 

11,53 

2 25 

H54 

2 25 

1155 

2 25 

ILV. 

2 75 

H57 

2 50 


Shop No. 

Wage rate. 

11.58 

t3 50 

1159 

2 25 

1160 

3 00 

1161 

2. 25 

H6‘2 

2 00 

H63 

3.50 

1164 

2.50 

II1k5.... 

2 .50 

HtW) 

2 25 

H67... . . . 

2 00 

II()S 

2.00 

H69 

2 00 

1170... 

2.2fi 

1171 

2 26 

1172 

2.25 

H73 

2 25 

1171 

2 25 

117.5 

2.26 

H76... 

2.26 

1177 

2. 25 

1178 

2.50 

F3 

2 26 

F4 

3.00 

F5 

3.26 

F6 

2 26 

F7 

2.26 


MILT. 


12 

$3 75 

3 00 

1 16 

$3. .50 
3.50 

1 111 . 

13 

j 18 

j 115 

14 

2 75 

S! 19 

3 25 


15 

2. 75 


3 .50 

1 


j 110 

'l 


HARVESTER CONSTRUC TION 


,T1 

%.] (H) 

.113 

$2 75 

123 

J4 

2 50 

F14 

2 75 

J24 

J5 

3. 00 


3 00 

125 

J6 

2 ,50 

.116 

3 (X) 

126 

.17 

2 00 

J17 

.1.00 

127 

J8 

2 (X) 

J18 

2 50 

J2‘< . . . 

J9 

3 00 

.119 

3 .50 

129 

,110 

2 75 

J20 

1 .50 

130 

Ill 

2 .50 

J21 

3.(X) 

131 

112 

3.00 

J22 

3 50 ! 

1 

734 




t3 00 

2.50 
3 00 

2 m 

3 oe 

2.50 
3. 00 
3.00 

3.50 
2 50 


FLOW ASSEMBLINO. 


K2 

K3 

$3 .50 

2 25 
2.50 

K5 

$2 75 1 K9 

KO 

2 25 !j KlO 

K4 

K8 

2.00 i' Kll 



'1 


PAINT SHOP. 


L2.. 

$3.00 

L7 

12.50 

L12. 

L3 

2 50 

LS.'. 

2.50 

L13 

L4 

2.50 

L9 

2.50 

L14 

L5 

2.50 

LIO 

2.50 

L15. . 

L6 

2 . 75 

Lll 

2.50 







S2 .50 
2 60 
2.26 

2.50 
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TItr Holt Manufacturing Co., pay loU for the week ending Koveinher /'/, 

Oontiniiwi. 

SHEET METAL. 


Shop No 

Wage rate. 

Shop No. 

Wage rate. 

Slioi) No 

Wage rate. 

N2 . . 

$2.25 

NO 

$2, 25 

N9 

S2 25 

N3 . 

3 00 

N7. . . 

2 25 

NlO 

3.00 

N4 

2.25 1 

NS 

2 .50 

Nil 

2.25 

N5 

2 50 






DRAPER ROOM. 



M2 

12 50 ' 

M4 

12 00 

MR 

$1 75 

M3 

2 00 ; 






SCREEN DEPARTMENT 



oi 

(X» ' 







SK’KLE it\R DEPARTMEN'i'. 



1 

$3 25 j 

P2 

12 .50 

i 



eVSK H\UDKNIN(J DEPARTMENT 


1 

1 

$;? .50 



12 75 1 

(Jo 

$2 75 

; - I 

2 25 

05 . . 

1 

2 75 




PLl.'MBERS. 



T2 j 

12 75 ' 

T4 . . 

$2 75 

T5 

$2 50 

T3 j 

3 (X) 1 

! 

' 



MACHINE SIR) I*. 


82 

$4 80 

8.35 

$4 00 

86,3 

S3 

3 75 

836 

3 00 

809 

S4 

3 00 

8.17. . . 

3 ,50 

870 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


San Francisco, Thurfidav, \noufit 27, 19:Jf — 10 a. m. 

PreKsent: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, (VConnell, Garretson, 
Commons, and Weinstock ; also W. O. Thompson, counsel. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. I. BENTLEY. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name, business address, and business, 
please? 

Mr. Bentley. R, I. Bentley; busine.ss address, 120 Market Street. Is there 
another question? 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

INIr. Bentley. I am general manager of the Califoriiia Fruit Caniiers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you toll us briefly the nature of that organization? 

Mr. Benti.ey. The organization is a corporation which owns and operate.s 
plants all over the State for the canning of fruits and vegetables. We also 
handle more or less dried fruit; that is, packing it after it is dried. 

Mr. Thompson. To get more clearly what I want, is this an association of 
canneries and firms or is it a corporation itself? 

Mr. Bentley. It i.«i a regular corporation. 

Mr. Thompson. It is? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But with the name of association? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In addition to packing and canning your own good.?, do you 
do work for other fruit raisers or shippers? 

Mr. Bentley. We grow some of our own products \sidcli we can, but the 
bulk of the products that we can are contracte<l with growers. 

Mr. Thomp.son. What other products — but what you do produce you produce 
for your own company? 

Mr. BENTTji:Y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean what you can? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where are your canneries located, Mr. Bentley? 

Mr. Bentley. Those we are operating in California are: Two In San Fran- 
cisco, one in Oakland, one In San Jose, one In Stockton, one in Sacramento, one 
at ^larysville, one at Hanford, one at Visalia, one at TiOS Angeles, one at Santa 
Rosa, one each at Leandro, Milpitas, Vorden, and Edttsburg. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, could you tell us briefly the kind of fruits you put up 
or other stuff you can — vegetables and fruits? 

Mr. Benttjiy. We can nearly all varieties of fruits and vegetables grown in 
the State of California. 

Mr. Thompson. What vdlume of business does your company have during the 
year? 

Mr. Bentley. In dollars? 

Mr. Thompson. In dollars. 

Mr. Bentley. About $12,000,000. 

Mr. Thompson. What amount of labor do they employ in that work, if you 
know ? 

Mr. Bentley. In the height of the season I think we have in the neighbor- 
hood of 7,500 people, 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the character of tlie demand for labor in your In- 
dustry? What kind of labor is needed? 

Mr. Bentley. The character of the demand? 
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Mr. Thompson. What sor*!. of labor? 

Mr. Bentley. You mean is It stable? 

Mr. Thompson. No. What kind of labor, skilled or unskilled? Ordinary 
labor — or what Is your classification? 

Mr. Bentley. I should say 10 per cent of our labor is skilled, and 90 per cent 
unskilled. Of the 10 per cent they are all males, of the skilled labor. Of the 
unskilled, I should say that there are 10 or 15 per cent males, and the balance 
females. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of work is the labor used for — that is, take the 
unskilled labor, what kind of work does lt*do? 

Mr. Bentley. The preparation and packing of fruit and vegetables. 

Mr. Thompson. Uow would you classify that— separately, or do you 
classify it? 

Chairman Walsti. How many packers and how many canners, and so on? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, of course, that varies with the product we are handling. 
Some varieties will take more canning than preparing and other varieties take 
more preparing than canning. 

Mr. Thompson. If you can do it readily and briefly, take the different kinds 
of products you put up and give us that statement. 

Mr. Bentley. Well, take the first pro<luct which we handle, whicli is 
asparagus. The proportion which can w'ould be greater than those prepar- 
ing. Take the next product we handle, peas, which is almost all mechanical ; 
that Is, the hulling of the peas and sorting, with the exception of a little 
grading which is done by hand — rather, not grading, but a little sorting after 
they are graded by machinery is done by hand — and the balance of it prac- 
tically all machinery. The next product we handle is strawberries. The pro- 
portion of those preparing would be in excess of those canning. The cherry, 
the proportion of those preparing would be in excess of those canning. The 
apricot, the proportion of those canning would about equal those preparing. 
Peaches and pears, the proportion of those preparing would exceed those 
canning. The same would apply to other vegetables which come in order, like 
string beans and tomatoes. The proportion of those preparing would exceed 
those canning. I think that practically covers the whole field. 

l\Ir. Tiiomi'Son. Are there any branches of this canning work or any of 
those particular fruits or vegetables you have named that give continuous 
work throughout the year, or is it seasonal and comes in every case for the 
season ? 

Mr. Bentley. It is seasonal. No one variety are we able to can the year 
around. Our season begins in April on a.sparagu.s, and that season lasts until 
about the 1st of July. The strawberry is probably a variety that runs a longer 
period of time than any other one. It begins usually in May and sometimes lasts 
until the 1st of November. Pens is a very short Season, not lasting over a month. 
Apricots and all the other varieties of deciduous fruits, excepting peaches, the 
season is about three weeks. The peach season begins -luly 15 and winds up 
about October 1. It is the variety we have the largest demand for, and more 
of an effort has been made to extend the season in that variety than any other, 
which accounts for the length of the season. I made one statement there that 
all other varieties would be about three weeks. I want to qualify that— any 
one variety In any one district. We have early districts in the State where 
apricots will come in the latter part of June and wind up shortly after the 
4th of July, and by the 15th, anyway, and we have another section that don’t 
begin until the 10th or 15th of July, and in that way the season is extended 
on the variety beyond the time I mentioned of about three weeks. Three weeks 
is the period that will exhaust any one kind of a variety in any one district 

Some districts, however, grow more than one kind of a variety that mature 
at different times. In such districts the season will be longer than three 
weeks. Six weeks would probably be the maximum for every variety of decidu- 
ous fruits, excepting i)eaches. 

Mr. Thompson. Take these varieties. You have in some of the canning 
and packing places, places that you put up many varieties of stuff? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To what extent will the force you use in such a place be 
kept from one fruit or vegetable to the other, or about what proportion? What 
I am trying to have you tell Is how long will they have work in the place 
where they work the longest in an Industry. 

Mr. Bentley. Well, the largest plant we have is located here In San Fran- 
cisco, and ^e begVn here about the 1st of April and wind up about the 1st of 
December ; sometimes run into December to some extent. 
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Mr. Thompson. Tlien the plant Is shut down? • 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. Are those employees there taken elsewhere, or just simply 
the relation terminated and that en<ls it? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. That ends it so far as we are concerned. In many 
actions where we operate, however, larp;e acreages of deciduous fruits and 
olives are grown. The season on both citrus fruits and olives begins about the 
time that we close down, so that a large proportion of the labor we use is 
used in the harvesting and marketing of these products. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the pla(‘e where you have the shortest work in (he 
year. 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long do they work, and where does that labor come 
from? 

Mr. Bentley. The shortest period, I presume is our i)ea-packing plant. TJmt 
only lasts three weeks. This is in a district in the Santa Clara Valley, where we 
liave other plants and where the labor is used in other plants. In fact, we 
usually send our skilled labor from one of the big plants to the smaller plants to 
operate it. The same is true of some of our other .smaller plants, like asparagus 
plants, that work exclusively on asparagus. We send skilled labor there to 
operate those plants, and bring them back after we have closed up. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the places of ]>eas and asparagus, where does the 1)0 
per cent of labor come from — from the neighborhoo<l? 

Mr. Benttj:y. Yes, sir ; for the most part. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you divide your labor as to wlietlier foreign born or 
native born? 

Mr. Bentley. That varies in locaIitie.s. I presume in San Francisco the 
proportion of foreign born is quite large. It is quite hard for us to distin- 
guish — that is to say, what proportion are native born — because in our plant.s 
In San Francisco the bulk of the employees are Italians or of Italian descent. 
Just what proportion are native born it would be ditlicult for me to say, but 
I should say at least 75 per cent, counting the descendants who are born here 
as native born, were foreign born. We have other plants where they are prac- 
tically all native born. It depends a good deal on the locality. 

Mr. J'hompson. You got a list of questions, didn’t you? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Have you got them with you? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you tiike those questions and run them right down and 
answer them one after the other? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You might do that, then, plea.se. 

Chairman W’alsh. Begin at question 2, I would think. You have already 
given us the proportion of skilled and unskilled. Now, begin with the second 
question. If foreign born, adults and minors, natives, and answer them right 
down as concisely and exhaustively, of course, as the question culls for. 

Mr. Bentley. Question 2: What is the character of the supply of labor in 
your industry? Is that it? 

Mr. Thompson. I think it would be question 3. 

Chairman Walsh. It i.s the subdivision of that question 2, under the same 
head. Give the number as to how many males and how many females. 

Mr. Bentley. Twenty per cent males, including .skilled labor, 80 per cent 
females. 

Chairman Walsh. Adults and minors? 

Mr. Bentley. About the same proportion, 80 per cent adults and 20 per cent 
minors. Native or foreign. As I have stated, it varies in the locality. 

Chairman Walsh. You have stated that, but can you give us anything more 
definite on that now? That varies in localities. If you can, give localities, 
give us what the proportion is, if you can? 

Mr. Bentley. I have given you San Francisco. I should say at San .lose, 
which is our next largest plant, the proportion of foreign born would be 25 per 
cent. 

Chairman Walsh. What nationalities? 

Mr. Bentley. Of all kinds, I should say. 

Chairman Walsh. Asiatics? 

Mr. Bentley. With the Italian predominating. 

Chairman Walsh. Asiatics? 

I 
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]\[r. Bkntlky. No Asiasto, sir. Take our San Joaquin Valley plant and 
Sacriiineiito Valley plant, I should say that the proportion there was about 75 
per cent native lx)rn and 25 per cent foreign born. 

Uhairniau Walsh. When Is this demand for labor lightest? Has that been 
covered ? 

Mj‘. Hknttjcy. It is lightest in the months we don’t oi)erale, and those are 
December, January, February, and March. 

(Jiairman Walsh. Heaviest In the other times? 

Mr. Bkntley. Heaviest during the other period, during July, August, and 
k^eptemlxu* ; that is what we cull our rush season. 

Chairman Walsh. What methods are used in your industry in getting the 
job connected up with the man or woman? 

Mr. Bentley. We use advertising, .soliciting, and, in a limited w'ay, the ene 
ployment agency. 

Chaii-man Walsh. What method have you found most satisfactory? 

Mr. Bentley. Tlie method we usetl to tlm greatest extent is just simply that 
of an infonnatory character; to let tlie people know we are operating is 
advertising. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you advertise? 

Mr. Bentiey. In the local papers. 

Chairman Walsh. Any outside of California? 


Mr. Benti.ky. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What can you say, if you have anything to say, of the 
practical working of the private employment agency as at present used in your 
work? 

Mr. Bentley. We found that the employment agencies in most cases are 
sadly (leticient, for the reason that If we want the man to do a certain work, 
even take farm work, if we w'ant a teamster, for Instance, he don’t always 
asi-ertain wlietiier that man has ever handUnl a horse, so sometimes Instead of 
getting a 'man who can iiamlle a liorse, we get .sombixly who is of no earthly 
account and have to return him. In other instances, where people in the 
employing agency eitlier see the necessity of taking better care of their clients, 
or for some reason they pay moi‘e attention to our requirements, and in such 

cases it is a great help to us. ^ i ^ 

(diairnmn Walsh. Who pays the employment agency for this securing of 

^^mT^Bentiey. The laborer, as a rule, although sometimes we have offered the 
employimmt agen<-y, where it \\as an urgent case, something to pay partiinilor 

^^CluVirman Walsh. So. mainly, yon liave information of what the agricul- 
tural labor pay to got employment? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. . . ^ , 

Chairman Wai.sii. Have you been udvlseil of any ai)us<'s in private employ- 
ment systeiiLS— that is, of sending i>ersons to employment puriKises made tem- 
porary— so as to collcK-t additional fees? ^ 4. i i 

^ Mr. Bentley. I do not know of my own knowledge ot anything of that kind. 

I have heard of such things. , ^ ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Can you toll us wIutc you have heard of it, so that we may 

pursue the investigation? 

Mr Bentley. No, sir; I could not. , j 

Chairman Walsh. Have you eonsi<Iered the possibility of spreading a de- 
mand for agricultui-al lalnu- more evenly throughout the year, such as by diver- 
sifying crops, or some other method, or some other Invention? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir; we naturally, from an economic standpoint, want to 
operate our plants as long as we can, ami w’e do everything that we can to 
extend the seasons in all of our plants, and are working along those lines all 

^^^Chalrman Walsh. C^uld you state hrietl.\ what your present plans are for 
doing that, for making the occupations less seasonal? ,4. 4. 

IMr Bentucy. Well, one illustration of that is In tlie matter of the variety of 
neaches which I have just mentioned. That variety has been extended now 
the season from the latter part of June until the 1st of October. It shows 
what can be done with that variety, and while with other varieties we may not 
lie able to extend the season to the same extent, we c*an undoubtedly lengthen. 


Chiiirman Walsh. Have you any organisation on that particular subject? 
Mr. BenKuey. IJo, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Or is it desultory, just as >ou»tliijik of It yourself? 

Mr. Bentley. There Is no orpinizatlon outside* of our own business or inside 
eitlier that deals exclusively with this iirobleiu. .vet all cHiiners and {growers are 
giving a great deal of thought to the subject and steadil.\ aecomplisiiing some- 
thing. 

Chairman Walsh. There is no organized effort being made to make occu- 
pations less seasonal in your industry? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

(Uiainnan Walsh. What is your attitmle toward agnciiltiiral and migratory 
labor unions? 

]\Ir. BENTI.EY. I don’t think ihey are seasonal. 

Chairman Walsh. For what reason, briefly? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, efforts have bt>en made to organi 5 :e the cannery labor, 
and they have not succeeded. That is one reason. Another reason is* this, in 
the handling of perishable products; as far as I am concermMl, I certainly 
would want to get out of the business if we were in sucli a position in the 
liandling of perishable pi-oducts that we would have to yield to demands or go 
out of business. That is, it is entirely different from most manufai'turing busi- 
nesses, in that the product does waste if you do not handle it immediately; 
that Is, you are bound to be damaged. In our product, of course, any delay, 
anything that is not canned the day it comes In, it is deteriorating immediately. 

It is my opinion that all employers of labor, including those tliat handle 
perishable products, would welcome unionizing, lu'ovided the abuses which 
union-labor organizations practice could be correcpMl. The first thing to do 
would be to make all such organizations responsible, both legally and financially, 
so that if they entered into a contract they would be legall.v bound to carry the 
same out. If the same attention was paid to correcting the abuses of unions 
and hedging them in with regulation^ tliat is now being paid to business by 
our State and Federal legislatures, I am satisfied that it would be to the ma- 
terial benefit of all concerned. 

Chairman Walsh, Has there been any organization among llie empl().ve(*s in 
your industry of the I, W. W.? 

INIr. Bentley. Tlu^ro h.ave boon atbaupts at It. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it spr(*a<iing or not? 

Mr, Bentley. I do not think it is. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any signs <ff activiiv at the present time among 
them? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, there was an attomi)! made to organize at several different 
points this summer. 

("hnirman W \lsh. And was any organizatiem (‘ffoct<*d? 

Mr. Bentley. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Any dlsturliances growing out of It? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Prosecutions? 

Mr. Bentley. No; iio prosis-utions. We luul a strike at San Jose, which 
lasted one day. 

(Jialrman Walsh. How many persons were engaged In It? 

Mr. Bentley. Oh, I think— I (*ouldn’t t(‘ll y<Mi ('vactly. There were enough 
engaged in it so that we shut up the plant for one day. 

Chairman Walsh, How was it ended? 

Mr. Bentley. We opened the plant the second day, and the bulk of tliem 
came back to work. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like you to give a description of the goueral liv- 
ing conditions in your industry In your plants. 

Mr. Bentley. In the plants themselves? 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe as briedy as you can how tlie employees live. 
This is question 6, and you have probably c*onsidered that. 

Mr. Bentley. As to their living conditions, of course, the hulk of the em- 
ployees In the canneries are local p(H>ple, and the bulk of them are not de- 
pendent upon what they earn in the canneries for their livelihood. Most of 
them are wives and daughters of men who are working. The result of It, I 
think, Is the conditions are very gowl. Outside of that it is ditticult for me 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have company stores any place? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And is there any place in which you have boarding houses 
or places where you board your employees? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. And liow are they conducted? First, what is the charge 
made for board? 

Mr. Bentley. Where we have boarding houses, there Is no charge made ; that 
is, some of our — we are con<lucting some ranches, and in those places we pay 
them all so much a month and board them. 

Chairman Walsh, Well, in the boarding liouses you say there is no charge 
made, do you not take into consideration that in the rate of wage paid tlie 
worker ? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, it is, of course, taken into consideration as an expense, 
but it is not customary here. 

We simply pay them whatever the going rate is per month, and the board is 
that additional expense. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the adult male worker given, common laborer, in 
your industry? 

Mr, Bentley. On our orchards, and so on, I think It is about a dollar and a 
half a day and board. Of course, sometimes during the harvesting season the 
demand for labor Is s\ich tlnit we have to pay more than that. 

Chairman Walsh. And a dollar and a half is the lowest — a dollar and a half 
and board? 

Mr. Bentley. I think so, excepting in some cases where we have employed 
orientals. Then the rate is a little lower than that. 

Chairman Walsh. And for a woman? 

Mr. Bentley. The bulk of the women are on the piecework basis. 

Chairman Walsh. And what do they make? 

Mr. Bentley. I shoiihl say they average, when they are working steadily, 
about .$10 per week. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hours i)er day? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, during tlie height of the season they average about 10 
hours a day 

Chairman Wai.sh. And the men? 

Mr. Bentley. About the same. 

Chairman Wai.sji. And when it is not in the height of the season, are there 
less hours or more? 

Mr. Bentley, Yes, sir; less. 

Chairman Walsh. I low low do they run? 

Mr. Bentley. I sliould say during the — about an average of eight. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o the men work on piecework also? 

iMr. Bentley. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all day ^\ork? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the board iiududed in the women’s wage? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai sh. In any instance at all? 

Mr. Bentley, No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In any of those boarding places do women board, or girls? 

Mr. Bentley. I bog your pardon. 

Chairman Walsh. In any of your boarding places, do you have women or 
girls? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are all of the women and girls in your industry living in 
their own homes? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

(Miairman Walsh. Well, where? 

Mr. Bentley. In some of our plants we have little cottages where they live. 

Chairman Walsh. Women and children? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Cliairinan Walsh. What pay do you give children? 

;Mr. Bentley. The same as the women. It is all on piecework basis. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the children all on piecework? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is the eldest and what is the youngest? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, we are working un<ler a State lawL I have forgotten 
just what; I think the limit is 14, with school certificates during the vacation 
time. Then, after that, my recollection Is that either 16 or 18 is the limit. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that law strictly observed in your Industry? 

Mr. Beijtley. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Waish. And is there any inspection on the part of the State officers 
over your industries as to the ages of these children? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. ITow Is it carried out, please? 

Mr. Bentley. There are deputies going over the State. I don’t know how 
often. I don’t know as they have any regular periods, hut the\ are constantly 
going around. 

Chairman Walsh. What ranch do you have more particularly under your 
personal observation? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, we have quite a large fruit ranch In tlie San Joaquin 
Valley and another one skirting the bay. 

Chairman Walsh. Do children work there? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Or minors? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the closest plant that you have, or cannery, that 
is closest to your observation? 

Idr. Bentley. Wc have two here in San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. And those are inspected in the way that you have 
stated? 

]\Ir. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the inspection made the last time? 

Mr. Benti.ey. I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently is it made in the plant in San Francisco? 

IVir. Bentley. Oh, I should say three times during the season. 

(ffialrrnan Walsh. You have that of your own knowledge, do you? 

]\Ir. Bentley. That is, that ue know of. It may be oftener. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there times when the supply of labor exceeds the de- 
mand? 

Mr. Bentley. Y^^s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, of course, as I have stated, during the four months in 
the year when we are not operating th(‘re is a large supply of labor, but the 
hulk of that goes back — being women, they go to their homes. The men have 
to lind other emiiloyment. 

Chairman Walsit. Have you observed so that you could make any compari- 
son between the efliciency or lack of etficiency in the various types of agricul- 
tund labor; that is, as to nationalities, as to places they are recruited from, 
wliether through advertisements or employment agencies; any observations you 
could make on that we ^^'ould be glad to have. 

:Mr. Bentley. Well, as to the efficiency, I don’t think that nationality has 
\('ry imicli to do with it. And as to recruiting them, I don’t quite fully under- 
stand what you wanteil there. 

Chairman W'alsii. Well, for instance, do you find that the people you get 
from private employment agencies are efficient people, or do they lack in effi- 
ciency ; are they i)ermanent in their work, stay with you, or do they just come 
foi* a day or two? I don’t know whether tliat makes it ch'ur. 

Mr. Bentley. Well, as I stated before, with einiiloyinent agencies sometimes 
we have a great deal of trouble; but we have got down now so that there are 
( crtain ones that we go to that know that we don’t deal with them unless 
tliey do pay .some attention to our requirements and our affairs. And so far 
rs during the three mouths in the year ^^hen we are crowded with work, of 
(ourse we take anything, efficient and inefficient. We don’t get enough to do all 
ilie work, to handle all the fruit that we could handle during that period of 
time. There is hardly a year but what we Itave to resort, for instance, to cold 
storage in order to save the fruit. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you .some questions, Mr. Wein.stock? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Commons. I would like to ask : Y^ou spoke of operating ranches 
as well as canning. What is the nature of that ; do you control growers or do 
.^ou have your own ranches that produce all the product? 

Mr. Bentley. We have two ranches; one in the San Joaquin Valley and one 
in Contra Costa County, One Is a fruit ranch and the other Is an asparagus 
lanch that we own outright. We, of course, control those, but beyond that we 
control nothing except by contract. » 
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Commissiouer Common s.^ You make coutracts at the l)eginuing of the season? 

^Ir. Bentley. Sometimes. Sometimes we make term contracts covering a 
period of years. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, In those contracts do you control the seasonal ; 
that is, through those conti*acts do you make an attempt to extend the season, 
say, to get the growers to distribute tlielr crop In such a way that you could 
lengtlK'n out your season? 

Mr. Bentley. Of course in deciduous fruits you could not make the growers 
(‘Xtend the season, bt^ause it would Imve to lx* harvested when it gets ripe. 
We aim to have annuals, vegetables that we handle, to have them planted so as 
to extend the soas(m as much as possible, 

Commi.ssioner Commons. W(*I1, on your ranche.s — I suppose they are typic'ul 
of randies in tlie ytate, are tliey not? 

Mr. Bentt.ey. Yes, sir. 

('ommissioiX'r (Uimmons. How large, take one of llie randies, tlie largest one? 

Mr. Bentley. \\’ell, tlie largest fruit ranch is alxiut a thousand acres. 

Commissioner Commons. What do you grow on that? 

Mr. Bentley. I’rincipally peaclies. 

Commissioner (/Ommons. IIow many employes do you have on the randi? 

Mr. Bentley. Why, the year around, I sbould say prolmbly 40 men ; during 
the liarvesting pi'riod probably tlinx* tinu'S tliat many. 

Commissioner Com.mons. Tliose 40 men are the men that are paid tills dollar 
and a half per day and board? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Those are steady men? 

Mr. Benti^ey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they have liomes there and families? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, some of tliem. We luive cottages there f( r tliose who do 
have families, and the unmarried men have a house where they 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion of them are married and have 
families? 

]\Ir. Bentley. Oil, a small proportion. 

Commissioner Commons. Are they mostly changeable, migratory? 

l^Ir. Bentley. No; that class of help that we run the year around are fairly 
steady. 

Commissioner Commons. How many men would you have to hire in tlie year 
to ke<*p up that force of 45? 

Sir. Bentley. We have no statistics on tliat point at all, and I don’t think 
that I could answer that intelligently, but I don’t lliink that it is large. I don't 
think that we would — I should say of the 45 men, probably 80 per cent 
that started out at the beginnin«j: of the year would be there at the end of 
tlie year. The other 20 per cent would go and come, but how’ often they would 
go and come it would be difficult for me to say. In fact, I am guessing at it 
anyway. It is a jiolnt that hadn’t occurred to us, and we lia.ve no facts to deal 
witli tliat. I probalily can get sorai'tidng on that. 

Commissioner Commons. Weil, tlien, the other hundred that you liave to eui- 
ploy ill the picking, they are aDo men? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. And wh’at do you pay them the season? 

Mr. Bentley. The same. During the luirvi'sting ptTiod sometimes we pay 
more. It depends upon what the going rate is. 

Commissioner Commons. When do you increase the force above 45, at what 
date? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, the harve.sting periwl in this particular place begins in 
June and winds up about the middle of September. Wo have that force during 
that period. 

(’ommlssioner Commons. They are engaged in picking and shipping? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, would timt be typical then of the peach 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons (continuing). Growing all over the State? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That about one-third are steadily employecl during 
the year? 

Bkntucy Y©s sir 

Commissioner Commons. And hvo-thirds tiiere is an extra demand for— I 
think it U^about^four months you figured it out? 
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Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. , 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat do you grow on the other raneli? 

Mr. Bentley. Principally asparagus. 

Commissioner Commons. now, how does that work out? How large is 

that ranch? 

Mr. Benti.ky. The acreage in asparagus is about 750. The balajice of the 
land is not particularly good. We begin there, depending upon climatic condi- 
tions, sometimes in March, sometimes early in March, and s«)metini<*s Ihe middle 
of March, iind we wind up about the 1st of Jul\, the cutting. 

(commissioner ('o.mmons. How many steady people tlie year around? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, about the same proi)ortion. 

(commissioner Commons. The same prop<n*tion? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Commons. They get, tlum, about three or four weeks, I think 
you ligured? 

Mr. Benti.ey. Well, say, from the middle of March to the 1st of July, that is 
longer than that — nearly four months; thrive months and a half, say. 

Commissioner Commons. The wages and other terms are all the same, are 
they ? 

Ml*. liENTLEY. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. In those cases. And that would be in general the 
way the asjiaragus business is conducted over the State? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Does your company own th(‘se canneries, or Is it an 
association of owners? 

Mr. Bentley. We own them. The name ‘'association” is a misnomer, in a 
way; we are a regularly incorporated company, and own them. 

(Commissioner. CJoMMONS. You are incorporated? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Under the California laws? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

CommissIoiKu* Commons. Do you liav(‘ figures that would give us an idea of 
the extent of the business in the State of others outside of your coiuiiany? 

Mr. Bentley. Oh, yes ; yes. 

Cominissioiier Commons. Could you state those? 

Mr. Bentley. You mean what the 

Commissioner Commons. How many others; you have given us a list, quite a 
large list. 

Mr. Bentley. I gave a list of tlie plants that we had. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know what the extent of the industry is in 
the State for all others outside of yours? 

Mr. Benti.ey. Well, we probably rejiresent 40 per cent of the canning luisim'ss 
in the State. That is, we pack prohnidy 40 i»er <‘ent. Is that what you mean? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. YT‘s, tliat is what 1 wanteil to get at. 

Mr. Bentley. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Forty per c<mt? 

Mr. Bentijcy. Forty per cent of the output. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the capitalization of your company? 

Mr. Bentley. Three million dollars. 

Commi’ssioner Commons, ^nd the turnover Is twelve million? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, the other GO per cent; are they organized in 
a similar way with yours, In combinations^? 

Mr. Bentley. We are the largest company in the business. There are others 
varying in size that have plants scattered around in different localities the 
same as we have, hnt tliey are none of them as large as we are. 

Commissioner .Commons. Is there any association of all canners? 

Mr. Bentley. No. There is an association to the extent that we meet once 
a year, more in a social way than any other. There Is no organization other 
than that. It Is social. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, what do’ they take up; the type of questions 
that they take up? 

Mr. Bentley. Oh, occasionally there is an executive committee that takes up 
a question of general interest. For instunee, in the present situation, those 
interested in the export business — looking after freight and war risks and so on, 
which Is of general interest. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you have a general selling ager/^y at all? 
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Mr. Bentley. No, sir. ' 

Commissioner Commons. Each company sells its own? 

Mr. Bentley. Each company sells its own product. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you take up — Is your association represented In 
any way before the State boards or commissions that fix hours and wages? Do 
you appear before them? 

Mr. Bentiey. Well, if there is any legislation that we think is detrimental to 
our interests, we of course have somebody on the ground. 

Commissioner Cojcmons. That is in the legislature? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. But in the welfare commission or commissions of 
that kind that fix hours? 

Mr. Bentley. When we are intereste<l we ai)pear i)efore it, of course — any 
commission. 

Commissioner Commons. Have they fixed any hours? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Or wages or anything in your industry? 

Mr. Bentiey. Not as yet. The welfare commission liave requiretl us to fill 
out blanks this season, which will give them some data to work on, but other 
than that they have made no move as yet. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask .some questions. 

Commissioner Gakretson. You build your plants or acquire them? 

^Ir. Bentley. Our organization absorbed a good many subsidiary companies 
In its start. Of course since that time we have built some plants. 

Commissioner Gaiiuetson. And under the present name it dates from that 
absorption, or was It the old name? 

Mr. Benti.ey. It dates from the time of the absorption; yes, sm’. 

Commissioner Garretson. This association that you refer to, does its execu- 
tive committee ever confer in regard to the price to be paid for material to 
those you buy from? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nor the output? 

Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Nor the labor? 

!Mr. Bentley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That is all; thank you. 

(Chairman Walsh. (Call INIr. Horst. Is he the next one? 

Dr. ParivEE. Mr. Horst. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. CLEMENS HORST. 

Chairman Walsh. Take that chair, please, Mr. Horst. You have been served, 
^Ir. Horst, with a copy of the questions under which tlie commission would like 
you to direct your answers? 

Mr. Horst. Yes ; I got a copy yesterday ; hut I don’t know what I did with it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you look it over before you lost it? 

lilr. Horst. Yes; I looked it over. 

(The list of questions was handed to Mr. Horst.) 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please follow that, Mr. Horst, and an- 
swer those questions as exhaustively and as concisely as you can. 

Mr. Horst. The first question ; “ What is the character of the demand for 
labor in your industry, and what sorts of labor are needed?” Well, all adult 
labor; and all sorts — that Is, all nationalities. 

(Jhairman Walsh. Skilled and unskilled? 

Mr. Horst. Outside of the head men; that is, all unskilled. Probably 5 per 
cent skilled and 95 per cent unskilled. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you call the head men, please, Mr. Horst? 

Mr. Horst. Well, the superintendents. 

Chairman Walsh. Foremen? 

Mr. Horst. And the foremen. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to sex. 

Mr. Horst. The sex, all men up to harvest time. And then during harvest 
time in our particular business, in our company’s business, In California, there 
would h^W per cent men and 10 per cent women. 
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Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. , 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat do you grow on the other raneli? 

Mr. Bentley. Principally asparagus. 

Commissioner Commons. now, how does that work out? How large is 

that ranch? 

Mr. Benti.ky. The acreage in asparagus is about 750. The balajice of the 
land is not particularly good. We begin there, depending upon climatic condi- 
tions, sometimes in March, sometimes early in March, and s«)metini<*s Ihe middle 
of March, iind we wind up about the 1st of Jul\, the cutting. 

(commissioner ('o.mmons. How many steady people tlie year around? 

Mr. Bentley. Well, about the same proi)ortion. 

(commissioner Commons. The same prop<n*tion? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Commons. They get, tlum, about three or four weeks, I think 
you ligured? 

Mr. Benti.ey. Well, say, from the middle of March to the 1st of July, that is 
longer than that — nearly four months; thrive months and a half, say. 

Commissioner Commons. The wages and other terms are all the same, are 
they ? 

Ml*. liENTLEY. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. In those cases. And that would be in general the 
way the asjiaragus business is conducted over the State? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Does your company own th(‘se canneries, or Is it an 
association of owners? 

Mr. Bentley. We own them. The name ‘'association” is a misnomer, in a 
way; we are a regularly incorporated company, and own them. 

(Commissioner. CJoMMONS. You are incorporated? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Under the California laws? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

CommissIoiKu* Commons. Do you liav(‘ figures that would give us an idea of 
the extent of the business in the State of others outside of your coiuiiany? 

Mr. Bentley. Oh, yes ; yes. 

Cominissioiier Commons. Could you state those? 

Mr. Bentley. You mean what the 

Commissioner Commons. How many others; you have given us a list, quite a 
large list. 

Mr. Bentley. I gave a list of tlie plants that we had. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know what the extent of the industry is in 
the State for all others outside of yours? 

Mr. Benti.ey. Well, we probably rejiresent 40 per cent of the canning luisim'ss 
in the State. That is, we pack prohnidy 40 i»er <‘ent. Is that what you mean? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. YT‘s, tliat is what 1 wanteil to get at. 

Mr. Bentley. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Forty per c<mt? 

Mr. Bentijcy. Forty per cent of the output. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the capitalization of your company? 

Mr. Bentley. Three million dollars. 

Commi’ssioner Commons, ^nd the turnover Is twelve million? 

Mr. Bentley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, the other GO per cent; are they organized in 
a similar way with yours, In combinations^? 

Mr. Bentley. We are the largest company in the business. There are others 
varying in size that have plants scattered around in different localities the 
same as we have, hnt tliey are none of them as large as we are. 

Commissioner .Commons. Is there any association of all canners? 

Mr. Bentley. No. There is an association to the extent that we meet once 
a year, more in a social way than any other. There Is no organization other 
than that. It Is social. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, what do’ they take up; the type of questions 
that they take up? 

Mr. Bentley. Oh, occasionally there is an executive committee that takes up 
a question of general interest. For instunee, in the present situation, those 
interested in the export business — looking after freight and war risks and so on, 
which Is of general interest. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you have a general selling ager/^y at all? 
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Mr. Hobst. They are \\hat ^^e rail the “hobo” elemeut. 

Chairman Walhh. Yes;* but what nationalities? 

Mr. Houst. Well, I ifuess they are mostly Aincricans- 

Chairman Walsh. Mostly Americans. What methods are used iu getting 
the job connected with the man iu your industry? 

Mr. Horst. Most of them come along with their blankets and apply for the 
job. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you advertise? 

Mr. Horst. No more now. We us^mI to advertise, say, a few years ago. 

(’hairman Walsh. I>o you use employment agencies, private or public? 

INir. Horst. We use them to some extent ; yes. 

Clialrmau Walsh. Now, just describe how it is done and what 

Mr. Hohst. Wq telephone to the employment agent to send a certain number 
of men for a certain class of work, and they send tlie men out 

Chairman Walsh. Who pays them? 

IMr. Hou.st. The man employed. 

(Miairman Walsh. Could you suggest any way or any jiiethod of getting em- 
ployees in your industry? 

Mr. Horst. Well, it might it seems to me, malce better working conditions 
for the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, are you doing tiiat? 

Mr. Horst. Yes; wo are making — yes, we are improving the coiidltlon.s. 
Rut there is an oversupply of men, anyhow. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the possibilities of spreading the demand for 
agricultural labor of your character more evenly throughout the year? Is 
there any possibility of a thing of that sort? 

]\Ir. Horst. In tiie hoj), particularly ; the Imp industry? 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Iu your industry, yes; in the hop industry. 

Mr. Horst. No; you cauT make any improv^ement in tl»e demaiid for labor 
iu that particular industry. 

Chairman Walsh. It can not be made more elastic? There Is no other us(‘ 
the land can be put to or anything of tliat sort? 

Mr. Horst. Oli, yes; but that would not he in the hop industry, then. 

CluiliTnan Walsh. I know; but, as a person chleily in the hop industry, 
couldn’t you do anything else at all to take up more labor during tlie year? 

I\Ir. IIoust. We could grow oilier crops at other tinie.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any attention been given to lhal? Is it being done? 

Air. Horst. To some small extent. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, would it bo economically advantageous to you to 
do that? 

Air. Horst. I don’t think so. 

Chairman Walsh, And therefore it has not been done? 

Mr. Horst. It is not done. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your attitude conc'ernlng agricultural and migra- 
tory labor unions? 

Air. Horst. In what way? 

Chairman Walsh. Your entire attitude toward them? Can the men work- 
ing in your Industry be organized as a matter of advantage to either the work- 
t'rs or yonr.self? 

Air. IIoKST. I think it is possible that the men can be organized, hut not prob- 
able ; that is, not as far as white men are concerned. The organization is car- 
ried on pretty effectively as far as the Asiutic.s are concerned. The Asiatics 
have organizations, and they work satisfactorily. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe their organization. 

Air. Horst. Well, they don’t have any organization by name. They have 
societies and — for instance, you take the Hindus; they run iu bands. They 
run in lots of 15 to 50. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you deal with them collectively? 

Mr. Horst. You deal with one Hindu, who will furnish you the whole crew. 
You go to tlie Japanese and they will furnish you with a hundred or two hun- 
dred, and you go to one man and he will furnish the number of men. You go 
to a Chinaman and he will do the same thing, furnish any number you w^ant. 

Chairman Walsh, Is your rate of w^ages stable? Do you pay the same rate 
to all nationalities? 

Air. Horst. No. I liave my rates of wages here for California, Oregon, and 
British Columbia. 

Chaiiiiiau W’alsh. Very good. Give tliem to us. 
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Mr. Hoest. In California in fall and winter, njue and a half hours’ work, 
$1.85 pay, no board; in the summertime, 10^ hours, $1.85 pay, no board; in 
the harvest time, 11 hours, $2.60, without board. Now, I have got the figures 
here for Oregon and British Columbia, if you would like to have them. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead and give them. 

Mr. Hokst. In Oregon, nine and one-half hours, $2 a day — that is, in the 
winter; in the summer, 10 hours, $2 to $2.25; in tlie harvest time, $2.75; in 
British Columbia, nine hours, 22i cents an hour in the wintertime; 10 hours, 
22i cents per Iiour, in the summertime; harvest time, 22i cents per hour. Now, 
tlie white women in Oregon during harve.st time, 25 cents per day cheaper than 
men, or $2.50 per day. White women during other times about 25 cents per 
day cheaper than men. White women during harxe.st time, $2 to .$2.25 per <lay, 
against men at $2.60 per day. 

I luivo here the rate of wages for the Hindus and .Japs. Do jou want that? 

Chairman Walsh. Yos. 

IMr. IIoiisT. Hindus, California, winter and spring, $1.50 to $1.75; Japs, $1.60 
to $1.85; Japs, summer time, $1.75 to .$2.2.5; Jap.s, liarvest, $2.25 to $2..50; Hin- 
dus, in summer, $1.85 to $2; Hindus, in harvest, $2 to $2.25; Mexican rates 
same as Hindus; Greeks same as Hin<liis, hut at times as high as .Taps; Chinese 
rates same as niiuUis. In Oregon — Japs, llu* .same rales as white men at practi- 
cally all times; very few Greeks ami Mexicans in Oregon on ranch work. In 
British Columbia Hindus get 15 cents to 17i cents an hour in winter ami 17i 
cents per hour in spring and summer; Hindus get 17i cents to 20 cents per hour 
In harvest time; Chiiio.so rates same us Hindus; no Japs on ranch ^Nork in 
British Columbia. 

('hairiiiaii WALsrr. What proportion of wliite men do you have to these 
ranches? 

Mr. Horst, Well, we get as many white as we can, and fill up with orientals. 

(Jiairmaii W \lsii. Then, you cau not get enough white labor — you .say tliat is 
the reason? 

;Mr. Horst. You can get enough white labor, hut it changes too frequently; 
you can’t get steady. You get as many while i>eople as you can safely get aiicl 
count upon to work, l)ut you can’t count ujion the wliitc men — the wldte ele- 
ment^— tliat works in the hop fields during the harvest season. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you take tlie average year and approximate llie 
rclnti\c numbers cf tiie orinentals and wliiti* men? 

Mr. Horst. Well, in the wintertime there are ne orientals employe<l. I am 
talking of the hop industry as an entirety. 

(Jiairman ^YALSH. 5T^s. 

Mr. Horst. In the vintertime Ihere are no orientals In (lie spring work— 
that is, tliG training work — taking (lie Slal(5 as an entirety, I presume the 
orientals would figure al)out 25 jMir cent. 

Cliairinati Walsh. Describe iiow you board your people. 

Mr. Horst. Tlie orientals board tliem.selv(‘s, Tlie whites we hoard up to har- 
vest time, and w-here we have liop-picking machines we hoard them ilurlng har- 
vest time, and wliere the people pick hops by liand tlie.\ liotird themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. And tliere is no charge for board in any instance? 

Mr. Horst. No; these prices I gave you are without tlie hoard. 

Chairman Walsh. Without the board? 

Mr. Horst. The board deilucted. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe bow' your boarding houses are operated? 

Mr. Horst. Well, the imui can board then*; they can (itlier get the board or 
get the 60 cents. JTie boarding liou.ses are run on a basis a man can take bis 
pick — board himself or not board himself. 

Chairman Walsh. What do they do generally? 

Mr. Horst. They generally don’t board tliem.selves. 

Clmirnmn Walsh. They don’t board themselves, they generally board in your 
boarding houses? 

Mt*. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, How^ is your eommis.‘itary rooriilted — how' do you get your 
provisions? 

Mr. Horst. We buy them in the— — 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a commissary department? 

Mr. Horst. Each ranch buys its own food supplies. 

Chairman Walsh. How many ranches has your company? 

Mr. Horst. Oh, about a dozen. 
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Chairman Walsh. Just describe where they are, please, and the number of 
men employed — the number of persons employed on each. 

Mr. Horst. I can tell you the ranches, but I can’t tell you offhand the number 
employed on each place. 

Chairman Walsh. Give it as close as you can, approximately, or else say you 
can not. 

Mr. Horst. I can get the figures after lunch, If you wish. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would supply them after lunch. Just describe 
at the present time where they are located. 

(See Horst exhibit.) 

Mr. HoUvSt, Ranches at Agasslc, British Columbia ; Sardis, British Columbia ; 
Salem, Greg.; Independence, Greg.; Los Molinas, Cal,; Wheatland, Cal.; Ben 
All, Cal.; Perkins; two ranches on the Consumne River in Sacramento County, 
and one in Mendocino County, Cal. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any organization among your employees at the 
present time? 

Mr. Horst. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have any complaints ever been made as to wmges and 
conditions of labor upon your ranches? 

Mr. Horst. No. 

Chairman Walsh. None that have been brought to your attention at all 
during the past year or two? 

Mr. Horst. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Yes. Among the Hindus, Japs, and Chinks, the 
same result works out as if they had a labor union — you deal with the head 
man? 

Mr. IIoRST. Yes. 

(Commissioner Gakrktson. The pn<lrone or boss or whatever you call him? 

^Ir. Horst. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. And he adjusts any questions or complaints that 
arise, he adjusts them himself? 

Mr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And if satisfactory conclusions arc not reached, if 
they leave, they leave in a body? 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the result is exactly the same, ns far as they 
are concerneti, as if organization by name, which I suppose they never hear of, 
did exist among them? 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That i.s all. 

Commissioner Commons. In this State, what is the largest number of men 
you employ at the height of the season? 

Mr. Horst, Gur company, or the hop growers in general? 

Commissioner Commons. Your company. 

Mr. Horst. Gh, about, in the height of the season, I guess about 1,500. 

Commissioner Commons. That is for one month? 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And how many men steadily through the year? 

Mr. Horst. Beg pardon? 

Commissioner Commons. At the other times of the year, what is the number 
that is employed? 

Mr. Horst. Well, I gue.ss in the wintertime probably about 150 in California, 
and in the springtime probably 300 or 400; then in harvest time about 1,500, 
and that is— we have very few people engaged in the harvest season on account 
of having machines with which to pick the hops; by hand picking it would 
take proportionately during the harvest season very, very many more. 

Commissioner Commons. Is the hand picking the prevailing manner in the 
State? 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. How would that compare with the 1,500— you have 
1,500 doing your picking? 

Mr. Horst. It takes about five times as many hand pickers as machine 
pickers, in round numbers. 

Commlssoner Commons. How long has this machine been practicable? 

Mr. B*rst. The last few years. 

Commissioner (Jommons. What year did you first use it? 
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Mr. Horst. We used the first machine In 19t)8, Vut It has been develoi>ed 
since tliat lime. 

Commissioner Commons. Is all of your picking machine picking now? 

Mr. Horst. In California ; yes. 

Commissioner Commons. When did you first get on the basis, that basis of 
all your picking — machine picking? 

Mr. Horst. About 1910. 

Commissioner Commons. You are the pioneers, then, in the use of the machine? 

Mr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. The rest of the business is mostly hand picking? 

Mr. Horst. It is all hand picking, practically all. 

Commissioner Commons. Are these machines operated by men? 

Mr. Horst. Beg pardon? 

Commissioner Commons. Are these machines operated by men? 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you have any women at all? 

Mr. Horst. Well, just a si>rinkling. 

Commissioner CoitMONS. What do they do? 

Mr. Horst. Beg pardon? 

Commissioner Commons. What work <lo the women <lo? 

Mr. Horst. They work on conveyor belts, pick out steins, and all such things, 
from conv(*yor belts. 

('onmiissioner (>)MM0NS. Just sort? 

I\rr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. How is your packing done? 

Mr. Horst. Tliat is all done by men; everything else done by men. 

(\)mmissioner Commons. Now, take the men that work during the year, are 
they steady employees? 

Mr. Horst. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they change? 

Mr. Horst. They are changing; there are a few on each place that stay the 
year around, but the labor tioats a good deal. 

Commissioner Commons. You said about a hundred ami fifty in the winter? 

Mr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Are those that stay in summer there on steady 
jobs? 

Mr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that a floating element? Do they have their 
families and stay there? 

Mr. Horst. No. 

Commissioner Commons. With their families? 

Mr. Horst. No; very few men in our line of business have families. 

Commissioner Commons. Not even this hundred and fifty that have perma- 
nent jobs? 

Mr. Horst. No even (hey. 

Commissioner Commons. There is no such thing as a permanent job? 

]\Ir. Horst. They have a permanent job, but tliey don't have the family. 

Commissioner Commons. Take that hundred and fifty; you have a hundred 
and fifty permanent jobs, how steady are the men who work on those jobs? 

Mr. Horst. Well, I guess around the year perhaps 75 per cent of that lot of 
men probably does not change, 50 to 75 per cent of them does not. But those 
that we have during the harvest sea.son, they come and go, a continual pro- 
cession coming in and going to work a day or two or three, and going out. 

Commissioner Commons. Take the planting and what do you call it, tlie 
li’aining? 

Mr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Where you have three or four hundred — is that also 
a changeable number of people? 

Mr. Horst. Well, they don’t change around very much. Their season is so 
very short, the training season is not very long. 

Commissioner Commons. It is not? 

Mr. Horst. Yes; it Is in a way, it runs a couple of months, or runs three 
months. 

Commissioner Commons. Runs up to the harvest? 

Mr. Horst, But at that time of the year the people don’t change around as 
much as they do during harvest time. The demand for labor during harvest 
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time is so mucli greater tl^an at <>ther times of tije year that the people move 
around much more. It is so easy for a iiuui to get a job during harvest time 
that there Is not the same 

(\)mmlssloner (’ommons. All of these people that come, both for the training 
season and the harvest season, they come with their own bedding and blankets? 

Mr. Hohst. Practically all the pe(»ple that work on tl\e ranch t^une with 
their blaidicts; all of the white peoi>le, practically all of them, come with their 
blankets. 

Oomndssioner (Commons. And I suppose the orientals come in gangs as well 
as the others? 

Mr. IlouHT. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. What are your housing accommodations? 

]\li’. Houst. They have bunk houses, regular bunk houses, and during the 
picking season we have tents In a<ldition to the bunk houses. Then all of 
the ranches are taking up and fixing according to the terms of the State Hoard 
of Imndgration and Hou.sing; we followed out their directions with regard to 
housing the men, baths and so on. 

Commisslom'r Commons. What are these .standards? Are they dilferent from 
what have been heretofore? 

Mr. Horst, They made a change. They never made a standard until last 
year. There was no standard at all. Now they ha\e made a stamlard for 
sanitary arrangements and for housing, and for baths for tlie employees. 

Commissioner Oo.mmons. Shower batlis, are they? 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (’om.mons. Are they used by the men? 

Mr. IIoRST. They are not u.sed as much as they ought to be. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Are there enough of tlami to go around? 

Mr. Horst. Yes; more batlis than people use. d'la^ re(iuirements for baths 
are in excess of tlie demand for their use. Probably in another year people 
will get used to bathing. 

Commissi(HU'r Commons. Well, I suppose it is too early to say whether these 
improved housing arrangements make your work more steady, or rather the 
number of men more steady, the employment more steady? 

^Tr. Hokst. Well, I couldn’t tell you that. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. Do you keep any figures that would show' the num- 
ber of different individuals that you hire In the course of the harvest season? 
You say you liave 1,500. 

Mr. lIouKT. We keep the list of the men that come and go; yes. 

Commissioner Commons. How many? Fifteen hundred In four weeks? 

Mr. IloRST. Of the people that come during the harvest season, you can flgur(‘ 
roughly that 50 per emit of them will stay during the harvest season; 50 per 
cent tliat start at the beginning stay during the sea.son. 

Commissioner Commons. That is 750 out of the 1,500, w'e will say, that start 
In, stay through? 

Mr. Horst. Stay during the season. The other 50 per cent will he the floating 
element. They come and stay a couple of days and move along, w'ork in the 
next place, l\iuybe some man will leave a job on one of our ranches and go to 
another of our ranches; they just keep going from ranch to ranch on maybe our 
owm property. It is a sort of gypsy spirit within them. 

Commissioner Common.s. Do these oriental contract gangs do that? 

Mr. Horst. They don’t move around. 

Commissioner Commons. They start in and stay? 

Mr. Horst. They start in and stay. 

Commissioner Commons. Of the.se hundred and fifty, what proportion would 
come under these oriental gangs that work together, how many of those w'ould 
be In this 

Mr. Hoest. I don’t know which hundred and fifty you refer to. 

Commissioner Commons. Out of the 1.500 tliat are there In the harvest season, 
how many of them will belong to these oriental gangs? 

Mr. Horst. Oh. perhaps a third of them. 

Commissioner Commons. Five hundred? 

Mr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Now', the rest are what you call hoboes, all na- 
tionalities? 

Mr. Horst. Yes. sir. 

Goiuinlssioner Commons. They are what you call the w'hltes? 

Mr.^HoRST. They are wdiltes, they are all whites. 
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Commissiouor Commons. Thoy c-ome as indiNuluuls with thoir blankets? 

Mr. Houst. They come as individuals. * 

Connuis.sloner Commons. Now. of tliat half that come that are not orientals, 
how many of them stay throu^ii the season? 

Mr. Horst. Well, I say of them, tho.se that come In at the heginnin^;, per- 
haps 50 per cent of them don’t move; they will stay through the season, and 
the other 50 per cent come and go. 

Commissioner Commons, The orientals stay all through the season; 50 pel* 
cent of the others stay through the season? 

Mr. Houp. Yes, sir; but you don’t know which lot of the whites are going 
to stay. If there could be some metho<l devistnl so they could he made to stay 
and you wouldn’t have to change around all the time, the einphners’ position 
would he very much better; but how to accomplish that I don’t know. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose they would organize the way the orientals 
do, have an agency? 

I\Ir. Horst. It would he a good thing for the employer, I belie\e. 

Commissioner Commons. If they had an agency ami organizeil, and you would 
hire (Ikmu tlu' same as you do orientals, and they wouUl agree to furnish help 
during the season? 

Mr. Horst. I think it would be a great Improvement for the employer, if 
the leaders w(‘re responsible men; that Is, ri‘liah1e men; if they were workers 
rather than agitators. 

Commissions* Commons. When you come to contract with these oriental 
gangs, is that made by the day for so much work, or for each man that is 
employ (Ml, and do ,\ou keep the time of his (*mployment? 

I\rr. Horst. Pay them so much per day per man ; pay so much per day pei* 
man to the Chinaman or the .Tapamvse, or the Hindu, who keeps his time— and 
we keep the time at the same time, and compare notes every noon and evening, 

CommissioiHT Commons. Do thi'y make us(‘ of your boarding house? 

IMr. Horst. No; they always board themselves. 

Commissioner Commons. How do they arrange that? Do they have tents 
or what? 

Mr. Horst. Well, they luue ti'iits and they have cooks, and they take cai*e 
of their own commissary. 

C omtnissioricr Commons. Now*, the whitt's. Imw about them? Do they board 
themselves? 

Mr. Horst. No. On our place we hoard all the whites; on all the otlu>r 
places the w'hites, one class of them is hoardcal by the employers and the 
other class hoards its<df. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. What is it that d(‘tennin(\s that? 

Mr. Horst. W(‘11, those people that work on piecework, th(\v board them- 
selves. Those iK'oille that don’t W(u*k piecework are generally boarded by the 
employer. For instaiH*e, hand jiii king. the.\ g(‘t so much per 1(K) pounds, and 
those people will board themsidves. lUit teamsters and gleaners jind all the 
other classes of pi'ople that wmrk on a ranch wiu*re hand picking is done, thosi^ 
peojile are hoarded by the employers. But those men generally have the 
o])tion of either hoarding themselv(‘s or being hoarded. If they hoard them- 
selves, they get the hoard allowance. 

Commissioner (Simmons, Your ranch is being picked by machine picking, 
then? 

Mr. Horst. They are conducted differently. 

Commissioner Commons. There is not any pl(H*(wvork in it? 

Mr. Horst. We have got no piecework; no, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. So tht\v all hoanl w’lth the companies? 

Mr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner C/OMMOns. In the companies? 

Ml*. Horst. Yes, practically all; those that want to h(uird themselves can 
do it, and get their allowance, and some take advantage of It; but not many. 

Commissioner (Commons. That is all. 

Cliairman Walsh. Commissloiuu* Garretson w’ould like to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Garretson. The institution of these standards by the State 
turns you into a mission of cloanlines.s, virtually, because people have not 
caught up with the institution .vet; m that it? Tliey ha\e not commenced 
bathing yet — do not avail themselves of that? 

Mr. Horst. They do to some extent. 

Commissioner Garretson. I say not generally yet? 
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Mr. Horst. We had bathing — bntli houses — on our ranches 10 years ago, but 
nobody ever used them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you have to go out and put any additional ex- 
pense to get these standards? 

Mr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. How much change did it make on your ranches, 
the establishment of those standards? 

Mr. Horst. How much difference in what respect? 

Commissioner Garretson. In the Institution of the plant that was required? 

Mr. Horst. Oh, I don’t know ; certain standards ; a certain number of toilets 
for a hundred people engaged ; I don’t know tiio number ; a certain number of 
bathing places per luindred. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did it make any great difference in your housing 
facilities, the establishment of the standards, over what you had before? 

Mr. Horst. A comparatively small expense. 

Commissioner Garretson. These machines that you have, is it necessary to 
glean behind them? 

l\tr. IIoRST. Yes, sir ; to some extent. 

Commissioner Garretson. And this service that is performed by women on 
the transmitting belt, is that an outgrowth of the use of the machine, or did it 
occur also, and was it necessary in hand picking? 

Mr. Horst. It is not necessary in hand picking; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Both of those are the outgrowtli of the use of the 
machine? 

Mr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Gxrretson. This gypsy spirit lhat you referred to as existing 
among a large number of tliosc workers — the wanderlust? 

Mr. IIoRST. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you l>olleve that lhat has been developed in 
any degree by the prevalence of seasonal employment? 

Mr. Horst. Well, I tell yon, the trouble Is, people don’t — there is not enough 
work to go around, and tlie people get in the lmi)it of moving, and they keep 
moving. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlmt has been developed largely by the fact that 
they were never able to secure steady employment? 

Mr. Horst. I believe so. I believe if there was more steady employment we 
would have less of lhat wandering sort. 

Commissioner Garretson. In otlier words, if the boy, when he comes from 
school, entered on the service that was regular he wouhl develop regular habits, 
probably, Instead of having the wandering spirit developed by ids being em- 
ployetl a little while and then having to hunt work? 

Mr. Horst. That is it. There is an overabundance of labor in California to- 
day. There is no getting over that fact to-day. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yon are laboring, then, under exactly the same 
difficulty that confronts the north coast, as it is stated tlicre, a superabundance 
of men as against the opportunities for labor that exist. 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe that has been contributed to in this 
country in any appreciable degree by the continent-wide blazing of the oppor- 
tunities for employment and of the climatic advantages? 

Mr. Horst. Well, I feel this, that the situation has been very materially 
changed by the new tariff bill, and, of course, I don’t want lo go into any 
political question; but I can not help but feel that we are making a mistake in 
increasing our imports. As it decreases .the amount of labor available it de- 
creases the amount of work available, and we ought to do everything we can 
to Import the least amount of stuff, because our population is so rapidly 
increasing we have to look out for them and take care of tlie gradually in- 
creasing population of this country. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, have you been able to note any appreciable 
increase in unemployment since that tariff went into effect? 

Mr. Horst. I think it has been very noticeable. 

Commissioner Garretson. You didn’t suffer in the same degree from a sur- 
plus of men prior 

Mr. Horst. We don’t suffer from a surplus of men ; the men suffer. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am speaking of the body as a whole. The em- 
ployer. I *ion’t think, ever suffers directly from a surplus of men. Indirectly, 
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I think that he might; but have you noticed that pfior to tlie passage of this 
tariff tlie laboring i)eople did not have that trouble? 

]\Ir. Horst. The laboring man did not have the trouble — well, Just before the 
tariff passed ; the unsettled conditions took place just before tlie passage of the 
tariff — perhaps a year before — hut since that time there has been the general 
fear of the tariff, and then the actual fact of increased imixirtatlons, coupled 
with increased population in this country, has made tlie thing bad, and we have 
a surplus of workers; and that condition, to my mind, needs remedying more 
than these outcroppings you appear to be touching between organized labor 
and employers. 

Commissioner Carretson. Bear in mind I am not sensitive on the tariff, 
because what little politics I have is Itepublican ; but I am not working very 
iiard at it. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your acreage this year of hops? 

Mr. Horst. We have about 3,000 acres in hops. 

Chairman Walsh. How are crop conditions generally; are you g(*tting a full 
^ear? 

Mr. Horst. Well, it is about — it is a fair year; not a full year. 

Chairman Walsh. How does it compare with last year? 

Mr. Horst. About the same — a little short of last year. 

(''hairmaii Wai.sh. A little short of last year? 

!Mr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your acreage last year? 

Mr. Horst. The same acreage. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately the same? 

Mr. Horst. We had approximately tlie sam<*. 

Chairman Walsh. This rate of wages you submit here was the prevailing 
rate last year as well as tliis year? 

^fr. Horst. The wages haven’t been reduced ; only the labor has been more 
Itlentiful. 

Chairman Walsh. The wages have not bi'on reduced and the acreage lias not 
been reduced any? 

Mr. Horst. In Oregon the wages have been incri'aseil in the last few years. 
Up until about three years ago the Oregon waiges were below tlie California 

ages. 

Chairman Walsh, Y^ou observed 

Mr. Horst. Now, it is the other way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now your observations relative to the tariff apply to otiier 
commodities than hops? 

Mr. Horst. If there is a surplus of labor in oim line, It reflects on other Hpes. 

Chairman Walsh. So tliat it is in this Indirect way you think you observe 
the operation of the tariff in causing a surplus of labor. It has not occurred 
in your industry ; you have raised just as mucli and wages are better. 

Mr. Horst. It hasn’t occurred in our particular line, only we have felt tlie 
surplus of labor as the result of otlier lines. 

Chairman Walsh. You have had just as much crop gathered? 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner Commons. How' about the prices of wlint you sold during the 
Inst year? 

Mr. Horst. Well, our prices are governed by foreign crops. If the foreign 
crops are large, we have low prices; if tlie foreign crops are sliort, we liave 
lilgh prices. 

Commissioner Commons. Any tariff on your product? 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir ; there is a tariff on tlie product. 

Commissioner Commons. Has that been changed? 

Mr. Horst. It was advanced. It was advanced in the Payne-Aldrich bill, and 
l(‘ft the same in the Wilson bill — left the same in the la.st bill. 

Commissioner Commons. But the bulk of the product is shipped abroad ? 

Mr. Horst. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Then the tariff does not benefit you? 

Mr. Horst. The tariff — it does benefit us. If it was not for the tariff we 
would all quit. 

Commissioner Commons. How Is the price fixed by the foreign market, then? 

Mr, Horst. Because they ship their hops in here. We have got a funny 
situation. We import and we export. While we export more than we import, 
still the size of the foreign ^rop fixes the price in America. 
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Commissioner Commons* Notwithstanding the tariff? 

Mr. IIoRST. It fixes the price In America; yes, sir. 

Comiuiasioner Commons. Notwithstanding the tariff? If you have a satis- 
factory tariff? 

Mr, Hoest. We have a satisfactory tariff ; but notwithstanding the tariff the 
siive of the foreign crop fixes the price in America. 

Commissioner Commons. Are tlie prices of hoi>s low this season compared wltli 
what tljey were last year? 

Mr. Houst. Tlie prices this season are about the same a.s they were last 
season in the middle of tlie season. They were higher at an early date last 
year than they are this year; very much higher. 

Commissioner Commons. What has been the tendency the last three or four 
years? 

Mr. lIoKST. We have high prices and low prices; it is a widely fluctuating 
article. 

(Commissioner Commons. Depends largely on the crop? 

IMr. IlousT. The price depends largely on the foreign crop; yes, sir. 

(ciiairman Walsh. Could you conduct your industry with an eight-hour 
day? 

Mr. IloEST. Yes, sir. 

('liairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. 

(Commissioner Wlinstock. .Inst one question. Have you made any fore- 
cast as to wlmt effect on the labor conditions the Kur<)])eaii war would hav(‘ 
If it is prolonged? 

Mr. Hokst. 1 believe as soon as the war is over we Mill have an enormous 
immigration, and lalmr comlitions here will be made a lot worst?. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. If the war .should be prolonged for several months 
or a yettr, wliat effect wmild that have upon tlie labor conditions? 

Mr. Horst. I believe as long as the war lasts it Is going to he a good thing 
for America, and as soon as the war is (►\er we will lm\e aii enormous amount 
of immigration, and it will be a bad thing. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. We will have a surplus of Udmr? 

Mr. Houst. We have an oversurplus now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It will be intensified? 

Mr. Houst. Yes, sir. 

CliaiiTuun ^\^\LSH. At this i)(>int \\e will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.110 o’clock p. m. on this, Thursday, the 2Tth day of August, 
1914, an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

AETT.U KFAE.SS — 2 P. M, 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Chairman Walsh, All right. Proceed, 

TESTIMONY OF DE. CAKLETON H. PARKER. 

Mr. Thomp.son. ]\Ir. Parker, Mill you give us your name? 

Dr. Parkkk. (Carletoii H. Parker, 

Mr. Thompson. Yonr address? 

Dr. Parkeu. Han Francl.sco. 

Mr. Thompson, And your profession? 

Dr. l*AUKER. Exwutive secretar> of the State commission of immigration 
and housing, 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you held that position? 

Dr. Parker. About a year. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been on the coast here? 

Dr. Parker. All my life. 

Mr. Thompson. All your life. What position did you hold before that? 

I>r. Parker. I was a student In Cermany. 

IMr. Thompson. Student in (lermany. Have you made a study of the indus- 
trial problems on the coast, particularly with reference to seasonal labor? 

Dr. Parker. I have. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you stale the condition ns you view’^ it? 

Dr. Parker. The problem of seasonal lulmr, so culled, in the State Is at 
the same time a large percentiige of California’s problem of unemployment, and 
at the ^me time it has given birth to the newest labor difficulty that we have 
In Odifornia. California perhaps Is becoming more seasonal In its demand for 
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labor because of the growing importance of agriculture labor relatively in the 
State, and also the purely American ty|)e of ugriKiltural worker is being re* 
plac'ed by the immigrant. You can’t analyze the Wlmatland alfair and the rloi 
that took place; you can not analyze the strike that has been in process for 
the last two months in the hop fields, nor can you touch the problem of the un- 
employed in San Francisco last winter without bringing into tlie analysis the 
seasonal character of California’s demand for its lalior. And I consider that 
that is one of the most imiiortant subjects to establish delinitely. A number of 
the witnesses, I am sure, have bt^n chosen to show in their testimony the 
maximum of their demand and the minimum, showing the seasonal character 
of tlie employment here. A study has been made recently in which I w’as very 
much interested, and 100 of the typical life stories containeil in that history 
w'ere takui out and segregated; and the following facts came out in tlie analy- 
sis, and I think probably illuminate the problems as well as anything else. Of 
these 100 cases tiiat w'ere studied — these were the migratory w’orkers in Cali- 
fornia — of these statistics taken within the last month and a half, 42 per 
cent were found to be of foreign birth, 8G per cent were from outside of Cali- 
fornia. Of tlie foreign horn, 21 i>er cent naturalizeil citizens and 31 per cent 
of the total number reviewed were aliens; 5L per cent liad been in California 
less than six years. 

Commissioner (Iauhkison. That is, 21 per cent of all tlio total? 

Dr. PAKKKit, That 21 per cent is of the total. As to their schooling, 55 per 
cent had left school before tlie age of 15. and of 20 per cent w'e were unable to 
get figures. It sei'ins probable they had never bwn at scIkm)!. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the total were below^ the age of 40 years; 54 per cent had been 
migratory and seasonal laborers for less than 10 years, and we w'ere unable 
to get data for 10 per cent ; 20 per cent hail w’orked on an average less than 
7 months in the jear; 02 piT cent worked h\ss than 10 months. The best daily 
earnings of 30 fier cent liad never exceeded $3 a day. As to their occupations: 
70 per cent had never bcvn anything except common labonu's, even the 24 ixu’ 
cent wlu) were classed as skilled, tliese had in most parts fallen or bemi forced 
out of the trades tln^y professed; 35 p<‘r cent were or had been members of 
labor unions, while 65 per cent w’ere al)soliitely unorguiuzed, knew nothing of 
any labor organization; 51 per cent sought wdmt work liiey w’anted or could 
got through the present system that we have, the haphazard private eaiployment 
agenc> system. 

The extent of the social unrest which has bwn typical of tlie (.’allfornia agri- 
cultural laborer for the pa.st two years was shown by the fact that 42 per 
cent of tliese accidental individuals investigated expressed extremely radical 
IK)litk‘al and economic ojiiiiions; 30 per cent i>roless(Ml to be seeking steady 
wmrk and planning to steady ilowm. Practically the remaining 70 per ceni gave 
their occupation as floating laborers; had no ambition, apparcntl.v, or, at least, 
had no prysiK^ct of getting a steady Job. Of iiati»)nalities— Auierlcan born, 58 
per cent ; foreign born, 42 per cent; of the foreign born (i per cent weiv Swedes, 
5 per cent Italians, 5 per cent Fnglish, 1 p(‘r cent Austrian, 5 per cent Frencii, 
3 per cent Kussian, 7 per cent Irisli, 4 p<*r cent German, and 1 per cent Fiiiiilsb, 
Dani.sti, Mexican, P>olieinian, and I*ortugucse. 

The political stains of tliese men: 05 ikt cent wa‘re Aineric^in citizens — Tkiited 
States citizens, 33 pc^r cent aliens, and 2 per cent we could get no data on. 

The ages range in this wise: 4 i>er cent were from 10 to 20 y(‘ars, 10 per cent 
from 21 to 25, 22 per cent from 20 to 30, 12 per cent from 31 to 35, and 22 i)er 
cent from 36 to 40. 

Then the per cent for the otlier age groujis I'unning np to 05 — from 41 to 45, 
40 to 55, 50 to 00 and 61 to 65, wms 7 per c(‘nt, 4 jier c(‘nt. 3 per cent, 1 per <*ent, 
and 3 per cent. The men were mas.sed betwi^n the ages f)f 21 and 40. 

The years in the United States of thosi* that were foreign born: 11 jver cent 
W'ere here under 6 years, 15 per cent between 0 and 10, and 5 per cent betwen 
11 and 15, and it runs on up. It shows that these migratory laborers taken from 
these statistics w^ere more Americanizeil than the normal industrial workers in 
the city; that is, they had — they almost all siKike English; w'e found very 
few who still spoke their mother tongue, and they w'oro all the so-called Ameri- 
can hobo type. And even Coxey’s army hail its little r«*giment — little conijiany 
of Germans and a company of Italians; but I noticeil that both those com- 
panies spoke English. They are either Americans purely or el.^e they are aliens 
w'ho have been in America long enough to assume all the characteristics of the 
American laborer. The yiair.s in California, if l>orii out of the State: 51 per 
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cent had ))een in Calit’ornla ^under 0 years; 22 r)er cent had been in California 
from 0 to 10 years. 

These statistics are compromised by the fact that a good deal of the Califor- 
nian i>opulution of this character has been a short time In the State. A num- 
ber have been in California a long time; 11 to 15 years, 8 per cent; 32 per cent 
had been members of trade unions ; 3 per cent members of the I. W. W. ; 65 per 
cent were nonmembers, had no membership whatsoever. 

Of the political ami economic opinions: 42 per cent were radical, 16 per cent 
were conservative, 25 per cent indifferent, and 17 per cent would furnish no 
data whatsoever. 

It is hoped that within a finv months we shall have careful statistics covering 
G(X) to 700 altogether. And when those statistics are completed they will be 
laid before jour commission. 

This, in a rough way, illustrates the — or gives really the cross-section of the 
problem of agricultural labor in this State. The fact that San Francisco is 
said to have in winter thirty-five to forty thousand men lying up until the 
earlier season, the first agricultural demand for labor occurs, is explained by 
the fact that along in November and December, especially in November, agri- 
cultural work practically ceases. The State being fundamentally an agricultural 
State, the industrial life of the State not being of tremendous importance, and 
the fact that the State is geographically isolated, means that we have to luirso 
our own casual labor class through the winter. Then tln're is a certain per- 
centage, a certain number who drift over the boundaries of the State because 
the climate is nnld. They come In from Nevada and come in from Oregon with 
the closing down of the lumber mills, especially in the southern part of the 
State; it receives a number of migratory workers, both tramps, wlio will not 
work, and casuals, who are thrown out of work by the seasonal employment 
of the Middle West, 

We have no statistics for 1010 of the employment in the seasonal industries 
of laborers of this class. If we had the statistics, I am certain that we could 
show that California’s agricultural life, ns well as the canning of fruits and the 
drying of fruits and the packing of dried fruit almost closes off its demand for 
labor. I think we will find that a great deal of this labor stays on in the State 
and does not migrate; in fact, it has no place to go whc^re there is winter em- 
ployment. Any incresise in unemployment due to weakening of the demand by 
Californian industries for labor simi>ly adds its quota of unemi)loyment to those 
who are normally in the city of San Francisco and the city of Los Angeles. 

It was said that last winter there W(‘re thirty-five to forty thousand men not 
working in San Francisco, of whom live to six thousand were fairly destitute; 
there were from ten to fifteen thousand not employed lying up in the city of 
Los Angeles, and of these three to four thousaml were destitute. 

The city of SacramenU) — in that city it Avas eslimat(Ml there were from three 
to four thousand, although it is a small place, three to four thousand men with- 
out work, of whom probably from a thoiKsand to fifteen hundred were desti- 
tute — that is, they were men who would drift into the unemi)loyed armies. 
They would drift any place that would seem to give them a chance to have a 
place to sleep and soinelhing to eat. 

The seasonal character of California’.s industrial demand also brings this 
danger, that where the fruit season fails in part we find a great many men 
on the road in the valley who have not obtained work, and that has been 
the experience this. summer. 

There has been a great deal of summer unemployment in California, and 
serious summer unemployment. These men who formerly reached the city of 
San Francisco with forty, fifty, or a hundred dollars saved up to winter through 
Avill reach San Francisco without that, and the employment-agency men, men 
who have had experience in the city for years, have made the forecast that 
San Francisco will experience a greater problem of winter unemployment this 
winter than she did last winter. I have found no contrary opinion to that. 
If we had an unemployed army last winter that was normal, an army that was 
to be expected considering the conditions, we will have a larger army this com- 
ing winter. And the statement is made by men who have no pronounced 
philosophy with regard to the temperament of the people that the men who will 
land in San Francisco this coming winter will be more agitated and will be 
temperamentally more threatening; so far as you can call unorganized unem- 
ployment an army, that it will be a greater problem in San Francisco this 
coming ^^nter than it was last. 
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The Wheatland experience ties itself into this general problem, because It 
exposed the fact that Cjilifornia’s traditional nietlKMl of treating, housing, and 
feeding migratory workers was disastrously bad. That the accepted traditions 
ill ranch life, the traditions that rule among contractors for the care of their 
men, are traditions that have very, very low standards. 

The commission with which I am connected has investigated now 641 labor 
ramps in the State of California, which contain 41,058 workers. Of these 
641 labor camps — lumber camps, construction camps, hop camps, berry camps, 
and highway camps — 188 camps were bad. By bad I mean that there was 
little or no toilet facilities. If there were women there, there were probably 
no toilets especially for women. There was no chance for the workers to bathe. 
Each one of these camps, these 188, violated the State law with regard to the 
sleeping accommodations — the cubic-air law, that there should be 500 cubic 
fi'et of air for every sleeper. The kitchens were not screened ; the dining rooms 
were not screened. In a great many of the bunk houses there was no wooden 
platform or wooden llooring. We found some camps with 100, almost 1(X), 
women and children with no toilets at all. Some of the camps were especially-— 
some of the contractors’ camps were filthy, evil, and dangerous beyond any 
description. Of the 641 camps, 293 camps were fair. These camps had some 
accommodations. Of the 041 camps, 155 were good. 

The investigators who wont through the labor camps in the State at the 
same time investigated as nearly as they coiild the attitude of the men, the 
temperament, the presence of any spirit with regard to labor camp conditions. 
And they found — the estimate was made by the investigators — that a good 
deal of the unrest, which has, in a way, convulsed California’s agricultural 
workers this year, was due to the careless, indifferent housing of migratory, 
casual labor. And so the commission made a determined effort to establish 
a minimum of camp sanitation, which has Ikhmi the piincipal work of the 
commission for the last year; and of the 641 camps, but two camps were 
found who refused to raise th(‘ir sanitation up to the modest minimum that 
has been cstabllsluHl by the commission. 

There was no attempt made to make this minimum a part of the law, 
although there is a law (law 182 of the laws of 1913), which designated the 
State board of health as the body which shall enforce the minimum camp 
sanltati<m. I appeared in this investigation as a deputy of the Stat(‘ board 
of health, but no attempt was made to make this minimum a part of the law\ 

'rhe problem of the agricultural vork(T, th<^ problem of the migratory sea- 
sonal worker in this State, is a dual problem according to my analysis. In the 
first place it includes the consideration of seasonal irregularity or seasonal 
irregular demand for labor that is fundamental in California hiring, and holds 
danger from a definite economic standpoint. 

The second phase of the problem is the general indiiference and carelessness 
in the treatment of these workers. That Is due in part to the fact that th(‘y 
are utterly disorganized or their organizations are militant organizations 
gathered together for some definite strike object, and not for a long campaign 
for better conditions, and secondly, because we have a careless California tra- 
dition of laissez falre — let things rest. 

I suppose, as a class, the California rancher l.s really as kind and benevo- 
lent and generous a person as you will have as an employer, but it is hard 
to harmonize that character with the universal tradition of careless housing 
and careless feeding of the men who work in the fruits; of the housing of 
women and children in the seasonal occupations such as berry picking and 
canning; and the only way in which that can be remedied is probably by 
being shocked Into a realization of what it means by such episodes as the 
Wheatland affair, or a long-sustained publicity program. That part can bo 
taken care of, and, perhaps, will be. 

The greatest danger to-day that the State of California faces is the funda- 
mental and almost necessarily irregular quality of the demand for labor in 
the agricultural districts of the State, more so than any other State in the 
Union, I believe; and the witnesses, w’ho will appear, seem to be all able to 
contribute their Isolated evidence upon the Irregularity of the demand and its 
seasonal quality — the fact that it disappears when winter comes on. 

Now, if there are any detailed questions that you would like to ask I would 
be glad to answer them. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t think so at the present time. We want, as I un- 
derstand. just to get the general condition so that we can omit those questions 
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lo tlio other witnesses. So, that iiuU'ss there is some question 
some commissioner wlshef^ to ask, or Mr. Thompson, you will be excused now. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Si)ee<l. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE H. SPEED. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Ml*. Spekd. (leorge II. Speed. 

Ml*. Thompson. Your address? 

Mr. Speed. No. 59A Thirteenth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. In San Francisco? 

^Ir. Speed. In San Francisco. 

Mr. TiroMPHON. Your occupation? 

Mr. Speed. Well, I work at any old thing at the present tinu*; my trade Is ii 
hatter. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you conmn-ted with the Indu.striul Workers of the World? 

Mr. Speed. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What po.sition do .\ou hold with them? 

Mr. Spe?:d. Not any at pre.sent. 

Mr. Thompson. What position did you hold with them? 

Mr. Speed. Well, I have lieeu on the executive lioard, and al*^o general or- 
ganizer. 

Mr. Thompson. How long were you general organizer? 

Mr. Speed. One year. 

Mr. Thompson. In fids part of Ihe country? 

Mr. Speed. Well, I ha\e Ihmmi nil over the country. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have joii been located in San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia ? 

I\Ir. Speed. Well, I came to Californiu In 1878. 

Chairman W\lsh. In Mhat States lias he acted as organlzia* for the T. W. W.? 

Mr. Thompson. In what States have you acted as organizer for the T \\'. W.? 

Mr. Speed. Well, in this State and throughout the United States. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Throughout the lJulteil Slates, whore, parlicularlj 

Chairmun Wai.sh. Kvery State? 

i\Ir. Thompson. Every State? 

• Mr. Speed. Yes; south and all over. 

Jilr. Thompson. Well, where was the main portion of your time, or. at least, 
how much time did you .si>end in this State in that work? 

Mr. Speed. Well, I have boon ever since the organization has been started, I 
have been working for it for all I know how. 

Mr. Thompson. Either oHiclally or 

Mr. Speed. Voluntarily and ofiicially. 

Mr. Thompson. During tliat work, have yoti come in contact witli the agri- 
cultural problems of the State? Of course* you have? 

Mr. Speed. Oh, yes. 

l\Ir. Thompson. Wliat is your opinion as to the kinds of labor needed in the 
agricultural fields hero, you might say with reference to whether it should he 
skilled or unskilled, and the proportion of skilled and unskilled workers that 
are required? 

Mr. Speed. Well, the skill is being eliminatt*d not only in that line of work 
but in all other lines, evidently, by the aiiplieation of new devices. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Did you hear the testimony this morning that 90 per cent 
were unskilled and 10 per cent skilled? 

Mr. Speed. I believe that is about correct, probably fewer skilled, a.s far a.s 
that is concerned, in agriculture. 

^Ir. Thompson. Did you hear what was said about the proportion of women 
and men in industry, too? 

Mr. Speed. Ye.s, sir; I heard about It. 

Mr. Thompson. \\'ell, were those .statements made by Mr. Horst — Bentley and 
Horst — with reference to those flgiire.s about correct? 

Mr. Speed. Well, I don’t know about the wage part of it. I think the wage 
part of it is Incorrect. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what liave you to say about the wage that is paid to 
unskilled labor in agriculture? 

Mr. SpeeI). I want to say wages are less to-day than they w'ere 25 or 30 years 
ago. ** 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, conipare to-da^- with two years uko. ' 

Mr. .Speed. And the output is ^?reater and the w4ges les.s; that is, not in all 
Industries, but especaally in the logging industry. I know more about logging 
than I do about farming. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what is the wage paid for logging, for common labor in 
the logging industry? 

Mr. Speed. Well, it is about bO to 60 per cent less now than it was 25 or 30 
years ago. 

]\Ir. TiroMPSoN. Wliat is it now? 

Mr. St’eei). Al)out $26 to $30 and hoard a month — to ,$35. 

Mr. Thompson. And hoard? 

Mr. Speed. Yes; the board is miserable board. Thirty years ago their hoard 
was 50 to 1(X) per cent belter than it Is to-day. and their wages 50 to 60 i>er ceni 
luglu'r. The conditions are worse now than they ever were. 

Commi.s.sloner Wein stock. Jii.st one moment, please. May I a.sk whether 
those figures you are quoting now are estimates on your part? 

Mr. Speed. No; I have worked. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Or are the result of exact cnlciilation.s? 

Mr. Speed. It Is my experience. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are \Ae t<> take* a our figures as accurate figures or 
as estinmtes? ^ 

Mr. Speed. Well, you are to take tlumi this way: The wages 25 to 30 years 
agc) In tlu‘ logging camps w(‘ro $50 a month and hoard, from lhat up to $150 
To-day tliev ai'c down to $26 ami $30. up to $70 At work that I got $110 a 
montli for and hoard, to-day tlicy work it for $50 and board. 

Commissioner Cahketson. Tt is actual experience that you have gone through 
j ourself? 

Mr. Si'EKi). That 1 bav(‘ gone through m\s(‘if. 

Commi.ssioner Oaupetson. Ye.s. 

Mr. Speed. And the prlc<‘ of the commodity has lncrease<l from 30 to 50 p<T 
cent liigher to-day than It wa.s tlien In the markel— lumber. 

Mr. Thompson. Talking of the conditions of the w'orkors, Mr. Speed, take the 
housing. You say conditions are had. Describe those conditions as you see 
them. 

Ml Speed. AVell, I liave been In camps whcr(‘ tlicro lias lieim four to five hun 
dred men packed together in a camp in ti(Ts, four tiers high, with only an 
alleyway of about 2 feet hetw’een them, and then boards put on the rafters 
for the men to sleep on there. 

Mr. Thompson. What camp.s were those? 

Mr. Speed. Camps on the Sacramento River. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what ('onipanles? 

Mr. Speed. Where they were building w ing dams to protect the island. 

l\Tr. Thompson. Do you know' the names of the contractors? 

]\Ir. Speed. W('11, the man who owned tin* island was Oen. Williams, Grand 
Island on tlio Sacramento, 

Mr. Thompson, That W'ork wms being done for liim? 

]\Ir. Speed, That Avork aauis being done for lilm. 

J\Ir. Thompson. How long ago Avas that? 

Mr. Speed. Oh, that Is quite a fcAV years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, noAv, coming down to tlie present time, I mean sub- 
stantially the last two or three years, Avhat can you say with referenci* to the 
housing of the men in camps? 

Mr. Speed. Well, in camps 

Mr. Thompson. In your indu.stry. 

Mr. Speed. In camps that is movable the housing Is miserable; in many 
of those you have no place to sleep at all unless out In the open altogether, 
and there is no provision made to keep out flies or any thing like that. I ha\i‘ 
heim In camps Avhere avc Avould have a big clean up in the morning and Ave «'ould 
fill two or three dispans Avith flies every morning that Avould fall off tiie roof 
of the tent. 

Mr, Thompson, You are speaking of liimher camps? 

Mr, Speed. No; construction camps. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, railroad camps? 

Mr, Speed. Railroads and bridges, like that. 

Mr. Thompson. Are any of these camps In existence now? 

Mr. Speed. Yes. Well, I haven’t been out lately. Reports I get here from 
the boys say the camps is lust as rotten now as ever. 
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Mr Thompson. Take It within the last two or three years, can you name 
some’cainps spoclfleally, the name of the road or the name of the contractor? 

Mr. Speed. No. 

Mr .Thompson. Or the name of the lumber firm? 

Mr. Sped. No. 

Mr. Thompson. You can’t? t i 

Mr. Speed. No; nor for the last two or three years, because I have been en- 

gap;ed in other work. 

Mr. Tttompson. What work have you been engaged in/ 

Mr. Speed. Well, I have been traveling around. 

Mr. Thompson. Traveling around? 

Mr Speed Been up north; W'ashington and through there. 

Mr* Thompson. Who would know about the temporary conditions? 

Mr* Speed lleallv the best way to get a really definite knowledge concerning 
the camp life Is to ‘get a lot of men that is working in the camps to-day. 

Mr. Thompson. You can’t give the information? 

Mr. Speed. No; because I am not working in the camps. If I was working 
in the camps I could give you it more in detail. I only can give you that 
which I got from them, because I am not working in the camps myself. 
But it would be possible to get men that is actually working in the camps, 

Mr. Thompson. Now, you have heard the testimony of Prof. Parker? 

Mr TimMP^^ AVifh reference to the proportion of men in a hundred that 
were foreign born and native born, and the different other matters in connec 
tion with the men? 

Mr. Tir^fpsoN^ Have you anything to add to that statement, or is that about 
a hair estimate of the situation in this State as you know it? 

Mr Spfih) Well, yes; I think it is possiblly a fair estimate of the conditions 
in his State as far as that is concerned. But I want to say this. Here is 
the way the conditions have been. There was a time in this State when the 
bulk of the workers and the wages was decent or good, the board was gornh 
They were pretty much all natives. The employers sent their agents out and 
got m other peoples who did not understand Kngiish or the t^ons here, 
and got them in at a lower wage and through them cut davvm the wages one. 
half from what they were formerly. When these peoide became acquainted 
with the coiulitions'prevaillng in the country and they make 
mnnds then they turn them down and ask the natives to come back and take 
Zirnlace and they use one against the other. And this is the means that 
hav^mP^ eut down the wages, and the wages hay e been cut down 
fiirmiirhont the whole State, especially in agriculture and log^,ing. 
‘"RrTmJpsoN You spolie of tUo 25 yenrs aso. Are the ^yaKe. con- 

tinually being cut down now through this competition? 

Mr. Th™"p™n.‘ Are they less this year than last year, ami less last year than 

I oouUl not say that, hut I know that they are cat down con- 
sulrnWv For instate, when a man pot for sawhiK ^ a month each man 
.loop his own fllini: To-day one man does the flllns for 1" or 14 and 

?Ce 12 o"?! men tha? doL the sawing, they get $26 to $30 a month, and 

forelgn-born or the newcomers 
against tr oircomors o? the people that have been here a long time You 
say they do that, and that re<luces the wages all the time by that method? 

Mr. Speed. They induce them to go to their particular camps. 

Mr Sr" Ami thonVy induce them to buy a lot and build a little house on 
it They want your family there now in fact. If a man goes into a c^p 
I ngle as I have^nnd asks for work the first question they would ask me was 
have ^ou got a wife, and how many children. If I didn’t have a wife I ^uWn t 
get a‘job; but if I bad a wife and family I would i^ave a ^ would 
have never got out of the place unless I walked out. They would take every- 
thing back from me in the prices of food, ren^t, and so forth. 

Mr. Thompson. That i.s use the man who has a family? 

Mr Sekkd Yes. 

Mr. Tompson. How do they carry out this other proposition? 
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Mr. Speed. When they get him In that position he, has to submit to the con- 
dition^ imposed on him ; he has no way out. 

Mr. Thompson. How do these men who go from place to place get employ- 
ment? Do they go to a town and ask for it, or are they sent by employment 
agencies? 

Mr. Speed. These migratory laborers — he is chasing all over the country 
looking for a job ; he asks for his Jobs. 

Mr. Thompson. Some of those Prof. Parker was talking about? 

I\Ir. Speed. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. Are the same methods used to get the new settler that are 
used to get the old settler, or do they go around to the employment agency? ( 

Mr. Speed. I pre.sume that the employment agency is sending some men; 
but there Is a large body f men who won’t go near an employment agency to 
get work ; they won’t go near it. j 

Mr. Thompson. Take those who get positions through the employment 
agencies; how do the employers, or the agencies, play off one of those groups 
against the other with reference to wages? j 

Mr. Speed. The employment agents don’t play off one. It is the employing 
fellow’s w’ho play. If they can get a foreigner in who don’t know the wageit 
here, don’t know the conditions, he necessarily w’orks cheaper than the indl- , 
vidiial, tlie native; and they are induced to come into the place and they give 
them a lower wage. 

Mr. Thompson. In other w'ords, those that live at a given city wdiere work 
is to do in the agricultural or other districts, compete with the people already 
there? . 

Speed. They compete with the people already (here. ; 

Mr. Thompson. By reason of these Inducements, the larger surplus of labor, 
that beats dowm the price? 

Mr. Speed. Yes. And the American hobo, as he is called, he is driven out 
and he becomes a hobo, and he is run out of the jobs over the country by the 
cheaper labor. 

^Ir. Thompson. When the hoboes leave one place and go to another place 
they are used, then, in the same operation of the man who Is tliere, to run hire 
out; is that the w'ay it works? 

J\rr. S/'EED. He is used for a particular purpose; 'of course they always hire 
the cheapest labor they can get, 

Mr. Thompson. Then the man w’ho comes there bids for the job against the 
man who is there? 

:Mr. Speed. He asks for the job; he simply asks for it. If the wages suit he 
takes it, and if they don’t, he w’on’t. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Well, wdiat are the general methods used here in this State 
of connecting the man with the job? 

Mr. Speed. A great many of these construction camps get their labor through 
these employment agencies, these ag(*nts — that is the w'ay they get a large 
number of their laborers. Some won’t hire anybody unless he does come from 
an agency. 

Mr. Thompson. That is, with reference to the construction camps, the w'ay 
they get theirs? 

Mr. Speed. Yes. The chances are there is a rebate. For instance, in this 
city there was a job right on Howard Street where the boss would go to the 
employment agent and hire his men, and these men had to pay $2 or !?3 for their 
jobs. They may last a day and then get discharged, and another hlreil the next 
day, and keep on. It stands to reason there was some deal between the com- 
pany and the agent to have men come and go right alongside of them when 
men was going up and asking for a job and could not get it. That is sn ' 
right in this city, 

Mr. Thompson. Is that belief pretty prev.nient among the workers here? 

Mr. Speed. A great many of them understand it that way. 

Mr. Thompson. W’hat effect does it have on their attitude toward employ- 
ment agents? 

Mr. Speed. They got no use for them. 

Mr. Thompson. Does it create unrest on their part? 

Mr. Speed. Yes ; it has a tendency to do that, 

Mr. Thompson. You said a great many of these workers, however> would not 
deal with employment agents. How do they get their work? 

Mr. Speed. They get It by simply going around and striking for It here and 
there and all over. » 
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Mr. Thompson. From district to district in tlie State? 

Mr. Spekd. Ye^, sii^. ^ 

Mr. Thompson. And taking the chance? 

Mr. Speed. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you siiggc-st as l>eing a gO{)d way to handle that 
proposition so tliat tliese men would not compete with each other for a job? 

Mr. SvERD. The only way it can be handled so that they won't compete with 
each otlier is, wlien tliey get sense enough, Intelligent'e enough to organize am) 
solidify their ftvrces and com]:)el those who need their help to go right to tltelr 
(trganization and get tl^em. That is tlie only solution to it, as I can see. 

Mr. Thompson. Yo\i think that if the State or National Government would 
establish an employment agency that would keep track of tlie men demanded, 
tlie desire for work in different localities, the kind of work that was exi^‘te<l 
of them, that tliey could help in the situation? 

Mr. Speed. Well, it might help to the extent of informing them where wwk 
was, but as a solution I don’t believe legislation can solve that at all. 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t mean a solution, but I mean a rerafsly to apply as a 
help in tiiis distribution of labor. 

Mr. Speed. It may do that, becau.se it may be able to inform men where there 
Is a certain line of work going on. That is about the only thing it can do. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. From your standpoint it would be a measure that 
might be desirable, until the time came when, from your standpoint, that 
solidarity would take place? 

Mr. Speed. Well 

Cororaissloner Garretson. Would that be true liel’ore you were able to carry 
out your belief tlint all should be in one organization and compel the employer 
to come to tliein? 

Mr. Speed. Yes ; I believe in making the employer 

(Commissioner GajirkTvSon. Until that time wouhl this plan help out? 

Mr. Speed. It would help to tlie extent of infoirming tlie men where jobs were. 

Gommissioner Garretson. That is it. 

Mr. Speed. And if tliey do that, that is all it possibly could do. 

Mr. Thompson. A gooii deal of testinwHiy has hwn given here, it seemed to 
me unanimous, tliat the work in tliis State, particularly tlie agricultural WMirk, 
is seasonal. 

Mr, Speed. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Uutiniiig from three week.s to five months. Have you given 
tliat phase of the lalH)r situation any consideration? 

Mr. Speed. Not any more than to know tliat the averofge worker, the bulk 
of them, will work if conditions are favorable. Tliey follow up the orange 
season in the South In the winter and follow up tlie line of work clear up into 
British Columbia. Here the agriiailturul work and then on construction work, 
and so on, wdilcliever line of work happens to come along at that time. It may 
be in the agricultural field, or it ma> lie a construction camp putting in a 
power plant, etc. They follow it up wherever they strike it. They don’t know 
where they are going, and they are traveling, looking for a job. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat do you suggest might help the men get steady employ- 
ment, or make the work less sea.soiial? 

Mr. Speed. I don’t know' as you c(Hild make it less seasonal, because as thes*‘ 
materials ripen they come in tlielr natural season; you can’t change the season. 
We have to meet tlK>se as the season develops, and follow tliem up. Tliey 
follow the various seasons up. The harvest for wlieat, say, is here this month, 
and on the (Mast a mouth later, and after they get that through they follow it 
up at otlier places. The workers, as a rule, know wdien these seasons come 
about. Tliey know just when to liit tlie various places, and they follow it up. 

• They understand that part of it well themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliey don’t know' exactly w'hether they are going to get a job 
or not? 

Mr. Speed. No, sir ; they don't tnow'. 

Mr. Thompson. What could he done to hedp them? 

Mr. Speed. The only thing that could he done to my not ion is this: It de- 
pends on the workers, w'hat must he done; the workers must dt> it; nobody can 
do it for them. Tlint Is my contention. They iiave to learn to do it themselves, 
and they are going to sutTer until they do learn. The w'orkers should learn to 
organize in respective districts, say Bukcrsville, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Marysville, etc. These various localities shouW have a central organization, a 
bureau of information, where the men eould go and be informed what various 
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work is going c«i at the various localities, and keep la touch with every othe»‘ 
locality so as to keep the men In touch with work through their organization. 
This devolves upon the workers themselves to carry out 

Mr. Thompson. If tlxis can be done by another organization, tliere would be 
no objectl»)n to it? 

Mr. Speiu. I think it can be done more effectively by the workers themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion alx>ut the pOvHsihilily of being able to 
organize the agricultural and migratory laborers into unions? 

Mr. Speeu, Well, I think this: In the last two or three years while the aver- 
age migratory worker has had no sense of organization whatever — the Japs 
nn<l Chinese have a far better sense of organization than has the native Ameri- 
can, and the result is when he eliminates the native out of a given locality he 
gets better conditions and wages than lh(‘ native worker does. The nutivt' 
worker tlirough the agitation that lias been going on in the State during the 
last several years is commencing to wake up and realize the necessity of some 
form of organizatioQ in order to keep in touch and <ievelop. He is commeiKMng 
to realize that now. 

Mr. Thompson. As be operated over the State the general organization would 
have to keep in touch with the work? 

Mr. Speed. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Suppose a national employment bureau should gather all 
that data and keep the men Informetl through the poet office In each town, or 
through an office of its own, to that extent at least, they would furnish the same 
relief, wouldn’t they? 

Mr. Speed. That would furnish relief, but you see the men would be dependent 
on some one ('Ise. Whfit you want to do is for the workers to dei)end on them- 
selves and not any one else, and that is a tldng they want to be developing. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the 1. W. W. pretty well orguniztHl now, or how well Is 
it organizeil among the agricultural and .seasonal workers in this State? 

Mr. Speed. No, sir; the I. W. W. — while the sentiment of the great hulk eml 
great number of the migratory workers is strongly with the I. W. W., it Is a dif- 
ticult proi)osition to organize that class of lalw^rers because" of the shifting tend- 
ency ; hut the sentiment among them is strongly in favor of the I. W. W. 
throughout the State. 

Mr, Thompson. How can this I. W. W. sentiment and attitude of the workers 
be crystallized into action? 

Mr. Speed. That depends on development, and it is crystallizing slowly, slowly. 
I don’t know how you can adfl to it. It depends on the men tliemselves how 
quickly they will c'ome to a realization of it. Many of them .see It but tlie 
eortinuat shifting around breaks it up. Say. for instanc^e, they have an organi- 
zation and have committees to do certain lines of work, but before a week or 
two Is oved they have drifted some place else and undone the work, because of 
the continual shifting. They have the idea and .sentiment for organization, and 
improvement of their condition, and that is developing through the migratory 
workers. I believe it will develop an orpinization probably in the near future, 
but it is a pn>position that is pretty hard to handle. 

Mr. Thompson. The winter season is a season wlien tiiere is very little work 
in the various lines. 

Mr. Speed. Yes, sir ; very little work. 

Mr. Thompson. How would you hantlle that situation? 

Mr. Speed. You mean relative to the unemployment? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. SncED. I believe under present ctmdltions the unemployment problem is 
an unsoivable problem. It can’t he solve<l under present economic conditions. 
I believe the only thing the unemploy«l w^irker can do, as they have nothing 
to lose but misery and the>' are up against it ami everyb«Kly’s hand is turned 
against them, I believe in them committing some petty offense and making the 
State look after them, because it seems only drastic action will compel action on 
the part of the State. 

Mr. Thompson. Suppose that the State, instead of looking after them and 
putting them in Jail for some petty offense, should establish some employment 
agencies all over the country, and should say to the men out of work here In 
the wintertime, “ There are other localities where you can get employment ” ; 
would that be a help, too? 

Mr. Speed. You may have employment agencies, but If the employers won’t 
employ men, what good is the employment agency, if nobody won’t employ 
the men ? 
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Mr. Thompson. I mean an Institution run by the Government, where they 
can accurately and truthfully tell the workers there is a demand for labor in 
other localities — in other States, for instance, 

Mr. Speed. The amount of labor and the amount of work for laborers — the 
surplus over and above the amount of work is enormous, and it would only 
furnish a certain number work ; the balance would still be out of work. You 
have to find means to give every man an opportunity to work, and will the 
State do that? 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any study of the relative efficiency or lack 
of efficiency of agricultural laborers? 

Mr. Speed. No, sir ; they are too darned efllcient now, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any statement you would like to make, Mr. Speed, 
to the commission? 

Mr. Speed. My Idea is this, take it as a whole, this commission or any other 
commission can not solve tlie problem that is confronting the world ; that is, 
the issue that is involved between labor and capital. That there Is two 
economic classes whose Interests are diametrically opposed to one another, 
absolutely so, and between these two classes a struggle must and will go on; 
and in that struggle there is no compromise nor arbitration or nothing that can 
solve or settle it ; eitlier labor has to come into its own or go down — one or tire 
other. That is my Impression. 

That political power is a reflex of economic power, and those who control the 
economic power of the State conlrol the political power of the State — and we 
have evidence of this in Rockefeller telling President Wilson he may as well 
go to the devil as far as Colorado is concerned, showing he had more power 
than the Government itself. 

This working class, this migratory laborer, has no political power or Influence, 
The only political power it could possess is by a thorough compact organization 
and forcing Its measures upon that part of the people who control its lives 
through controlling its industries; and the solution of that is that the working 
classes has to go and organize itself for the purpose of lighting its way through, 
so that it can control its own life by controlling the Industries in which it is 
engaged instead of being the slaves of the other man. Tliere is no equality 
before the law; there is no justice before our courts. I have been in different 
sections of the country, and this commission inter\lewod a man in Seattle by 
the name of Mack, and this man Mack had in front of his mill a little fort 
called Fort Mack with 8 or 10 men with sawed-off shotguns in front of It. 

I saw a lady when a man was getting beat up by the thugs which he had 
employed — a lady came out of a barber shop and protested against the beating 
up of men, and she was arrested and put under a $1,000 bond for inciting to 
riot because she protested agaln.st the beating up of men. That was Mack up In 
Aberdeen. 

I liave seen 64 men put in jail and held 36 hours without charge. Dis- 
charged them and hold two. They tried to frame up a charge against them, 
and failing to do that they kidnapped them and run them out of town, and the 
chief of police of the town was right in the room where the men were that 
they kidnapped, backing up the thugs that did the kidnapping. And when we 
tried to get Anderson, of the Anderson Middleton mill, arrested, when he shot 
a boy in the back — many of us tried to get a warrant for his arrest, but we 
could not. Why? Because the man who was holding the office was In this 
position ; He knew the wa)rkers around the camp that were on strike had no 
political power ; he knew that they didn’t control the convention or the county 
committee; he knew that the mill owners and banking interests controlled all 
this, and he says, “ If I want to get my job again as county attorney I have 
to stand in with the push that can get me the job. These working men have 
no votes and no power, and If I go and prosecute this man I might as well 
leave camp and hunt for another job.” Consequently, he refused to issue a 
warrant, and the worker had no power In this case. 

This is from actual experience, and I have seen it repeated half a dozen 
times. So that the worker has no show at all. What does he do? The only 
thing he can do is to organize and get sufficient economic power and go to it 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock wishes to ask you some questions. 

Cofnmlsgioner Weinstock. I take it you have been a student of all these eco- 
nomic profteras, j\idgiDg from the way you speak, and perhaps you can talk 
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with some authority on tlie subject. Cun you toll us, for example, how many 
wage earners there are in this country? ^ 

Mr. Speed. I should Judge there were somewhere in the neighborhood, sav, 
of twenty-five or thirty mililon. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Twenty-five or thirty million. Kvl<lently you put 
a different estimate on the number than my friend to whom I Just put this 
question and his opinion 

Clialrman Walsh. I wouldn’t make comparisons. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, out of those t\venty-flve or thirty million, 
how many belong to the migratory classes of labor as far as you can estimate 
them? 

Mr. Speed. I am not able to tell that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t know? 

Mr. Speed. No, sir; but I am satisfied of this, that the migratory laborer is 
ever on the increase. Many tradesmen are to-day boomers ; they are thrown 
out of their trades and they are hitting it all over the country, many of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean skilled laborers? 

]\fr. Speed. Skilled laborers? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are being thrown into the ranks of unskilled 
labor? 

Mr. Speed. Yes, sir ; thousands of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think that the number of unemployed is in- 
creasing? 

Mr. Speed. Yes, sir. 

(k)mmissioner Weinstock. Do you think that they would increase in normal 
times, appreciating tlie fact tliat the last year or .so has been abnormal? Do 
you think if we had normal times they would bo on the Increase just the 
same? 

Mr. Speed. Yes, sir; it seems to me I read a report of the labor commis- 
sioners ill New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts showing, under the best 
possible conditions, this country bad in it upward of 500,000 men continuously 
unemployed in tliose tliree States. Under the most prosi)erous conditions the 
counlry had that. Now, with the eillclency system springing up and tlie con- 
tinuous application of new devices elmlnating labor, the same as this machine 
in the iiop fields, it Is increasing that number. 

(^omiiussloncr Weinstock. Do you also give it as your opinion that wages 
liave actually gone down in dollars and cents, in money? 

Mr. Speed. Yes, sir; I know they have in tills industry in ^^ilicll I have 
worked. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the logging industry? 

^Fr. Speed. Yes, sir. I believe it is true of oilier industries. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you say tliat is so of the agricultural and 
horticnitural industries in this State? 

INIr. Speed. I think as far as agriculture is concerned the wages remain pretty 
nearly stationary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In agriculture the wages remain pretty nearly 
stationary? 

Mr. Speed. Yes, sir ; there is not mucli rise or fall. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I happen to know in iny own personal ex- 
perience, and I give you this for your Information, that 25 years ago as a fruit 
grower the standard wage paid by myself In common with other people was 
$1 a day and board. 

Mr. Speed. Lots of them get that now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Which was regarded as equal to a dollar and a 
half, and the wages paid to Asiatics was one dollar, out of which they fed 
themselves. To-day, as far as I know, the wages paid to white men Is equiva- 
lent to two dollars a day; therefore there must have been in California hor- 
ticulture an increase of 25 per cent in those years. 

Mr. Speed. Y’^ou might have got that, but that don’t stand good over the 
State. I was up in Sacramento a year or two ago just where one of the wit- 
nesses was speaking about canneries, and men were working there for a 
dollar and a half a day and boarding themselves. Ixits of men on that island 
in that miserable kind of work, hoeing and digging potatoes, and so forth. 
The Japs were getting better wages than the whites were. Right on the 
Sacramento River. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the wages paid to Asiatics were better 
than the wages paid to the whites? 
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Mr. Speed. Yes, sir; right in that spud district — ^potato district. 

Coranilssloiier Weinstock| You have expressed an opinion also, Mr. Speed, 
that legislation can not solve the labor problem. 

Mr. S)’r.ioD. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinbtook. And do you feel legislation can not even mitigate 
the problem? 

Mr. Speed. Well, it may stave off a little while, but in the solution of the 
problem \^'hy legislation can’t solve It because thow who control the indus- 
tries of a nation necessarily control the political policies of a nation. That 
is a moral certainty. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. You believe that the employing classes control, 
for example, the legislation of the State of California? 

Mr. Speed. Undoubtedly. 

Commlssimier Weinstock. If they do, how do you explain the fact that in 
recent years we have had the eight-hour day passe^l for women and children, 
and the minimum-wage law e.stablished, and the child-labor law e^stabllsheii, 
which, on the face of it, would be against the interests of the employers? If the 
employing chisses were in the saddle, how do ytni explain the passage of that 
kind of legislation. 

Mr. Speed. WlK^n th<‘y make that legi.slation they don’t make it against their 
interests. They certainly wouldn’t act only in accord with their own interests. 
When they do that they realize that it is to their own interests. How do they 
arrive at that? They figure out wliat is the cosi of keeping the army of unem- 
ployed ; what is the cost of e<lucating the boys and girls; which is the cheapest 
to us? Which is the cheapest — to s(m> that th(' children become tHlucate<l and 
eflflclont and give the most to the employer, or let it go on as it is. Whichever 
is the cheapest, if they fiml by making certain legislation, that legislation will 
be passed. And they nev(T do anything unless it accords with their economic 
interest. It would be foolish to do so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Assundng that to be true, I take it you will admit 
it is akso true that labor generally Is iu favor of the eight-hour day for women 
and children ; that labor generally Is in favor of the mlnim\im-wage law ; that 
labor generally is in favor of the child-labor law; that lal>or generally is in favor 
of the factory-inspection law and of other laws that have Imhmi in effect in Cali- 
fornia in recent years. Then, if that is so, the conclusion Is for(‘ed upon us that 
upon those Issues capital and labor are unlte<l. 

Mr. Speed. No. sir. 

Commissioner Wkin'stock. That they both agree. 

Mr. Speed. I hold this, that these laws are rarely enforced and most difficult 
of enforcement, and wbwe there Is no powerful economic class back of them, 
then the laws are violated with Impunit.v. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Well, are we to understaml, then, Mr. Speed, that 
the eight-hour law for women and children In the State of California is not being 
enforced ? 

Mr. Speed. Not being enforced all over the State 

Commissioner Weinstoc’ic. Not being eufoix'ed? 

Mr, Speed, No. Some of the women in this city in the hotels like we have 
here, we hear them squealing about the conditions under which they work now 
with the eight-hour law, how they are imposed upon. 

Commi.ssloner Weinstock. Well, who would you hold responsible for that law, 
for example, not being enforcerl? 

Mr. Speed. I liold this — of course, to place the responsibility— I hold this, that 
Uio best law that was made is the law made by labor itself. The building 
trades like wo have in this city has an eight-hour law, half holiday Saturday ; 
they don’t have to go before any court to Inquire whether it is constitutional or 
unconstitutional. Labor established it. That is the best law there is. I hold 
this, that legislatures are the Institutions where the members of the prosperity 
class can get together and adjust their prosperity group interest. I hold It Is to 
the interest of the working class to organize, and in their union make their 
laws and enforce them on the job. That is the worker’s parliament, In the 
union hall. There he should make his law, and enforce It on the job, just as the 
business men make their laws at Sacramento. There are two warring classes, 
and each of them should have a parliament of their own, and both should make 
their own laws and enforce them to the best of their power, and power In the 
last analysis determines everything. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You expressed the opinion, Mr. Speed, that the 
romeily the condition of the migratory laborer, the agricultural laborer, lay 
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In tlie direction of organization; that if the luigi-atory and agricultural workers 
would organize, have a strong union, that then U' would be in a condition to 
demand and secure better conditions and better wages. 

Mr. Speed. Yes, 

Commissioner Wetnstock. You also pointed out that because of tiie worker 
being migratory in his character^ that thus far it had not been iK>ssibIe to 
organize? 

Mr. Spifum. Yes, been difficult to do so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That be<‘ause he is here to-<iay and there to- 
morrow, it is impossible to have him meet collectively? 

Mr. Speed. Yes. 

Omimissfoner Weinstock. Well, now, if that Ls an indisputable fact, how 
are you going to be any more successful in the future than you have been in 
tlie past, iH'cause those conditions wdll continue? 

Mr. Speed. Well, take, for instance, there is a local in Sacramento and locals 
in other places; those groups are developing and the members arc traveling 
about, and you establish a nucleus hwe and a nucleus there, and they get 
in touch with other men, they get imbued with the ideas, and it takes time; 
but it ha.s developed more in the last .several years than any time prior to 
that. Tliat is the reason I say the workers now, the migratorj' labor, is com- 
mencing to realize the necessity of organization, something he had no sense of 
in the past, evidently. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When was the effort first made to organize the 
migratory laborer? How old is that effort In California? 

Mr. Speed. Six, seven, or eight years now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There has tasm a persistent effort during that 
period to organize? 

Mr. Speed. Yes; probably 10 or 12 or more thousand, but they necessarily 
drift here and there. 

Commissfoner Weinstock. What is to show for this six, seven or eight 
years’ effort to-day? 

Mr. Speed. Nothing more than the sentiment and feeling that Is manifest 
among that cla.ss of labor when we go among them. 

Coininissfoner WErNS'nx K. Yon mean a desire has been arouse<i? 

Mr SPEWED. Yes; a desire ha.s been aroused. But it has not crystallized Into 
organization yet, only ifi a small nuelous here and there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has that boon brought about by the I. W. W. or 
the American Fedfsaition of Labor? 

Mr. Speed. It has been made by tlie T. W. W. The American Federation of 
Labor is not able, in my judgment, In any w'ay, shape, or form, to organize 
that class of labor, or can not touch It. They don’t understand it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And what advantage has the I. W. W. over th(‘ 
American Federation of I^alior in that connection? 

air. Speed. The American Fe<1eratIon of Labor Is controlled from above, 
makes agretmients and time contracts with employers and all that sort of 
thing; whereas, in the other form of organization, initiative, self-reliance Is all 
within the membership itself. Each branch local can aci without fear of 
being called down or shut down upon. Consequently they have brought the 
question, treated that que.stIon In this way becau.se the worker learns to get all 
he can, and conse(iuently w’henever you have organized all the w’orkers togethei* 
In one organization, they realize it Is of more value to them than being dfvldeil 
into separate groups. They are not compelled to fight against each other to stay 
on a job In a strike, as tlie pressmen’s strike here in Frisco, out 53 weeks, and 
the rest of tlie unions working in the same industry. They were jn.st as refqwn- 
sible for defeating tliose men as the strike breakers who w’ore on the lob. T 
believe in the closed shop and the open union; every man, woman, and child 
ought to be eligible to the organization, and should be all organized. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are they not under the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Speed. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why not? 

Mr. Speed. Because they are organized In crafts. Those outside have been 
ignored as without skill. 

I usenl to lielong to the A, F. of T.. ‘ I took yinrf in the struggles of labor for 
42 years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, Mr. Speed, that the I. W. W. 
Is not a federated body, that each local is supreme within itself? 
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Mr. Speed. No. They are organized in just this way. The I. W. W. is or- 
ganized industrially ; all the #nen working in any given industry should belong 
to an organization of that respective industry. It is a unit of organization 
community should be the shop. The union ironworkers, the boiler makers, 
the pattern makers, the molders, etc., they are organized into crafts. All of 
these crafts have their contracts expire at different periods of time with the 
owners of that plant, so that when the contract expires with one union, they 
go out at the end of the time and ask for an agreement and the boss refuses, 
and they strike. The other unions all sympathize with them, they are working- 
men and sympathize with all the others; but they have made a contract, they 
have made agreements, and they are compelled to stay on the job and work 
with a scab that comes in and takes the other’s place, but they don’t want to 
do it. They are compelled because of the agreement they have made. We are 
opposed to that. 

Our plan is that the unit of organiaztion shall be the shop, and that any par- 
ticular branch of that unit of organization that has a grievance with the boss, 
submits it before the unit of organization for the indorsement of the unit. If 
the boss refuses to settle. Instead of the boss issuing his ultimatum, and saying 
“ Oo to work Monday morning or we will put other men in your places,” we will 
issue an ultimatum to him : “ We will shut down your plant and every plant 
you have got, if necessary.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you would not enter into agreements with 
employers? 

Mr. Speed. Not time agreements, no. That shackles you and compels you to 
help the boss of the shop when another one is fighting. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it or is it not to the interest of labor that there 
shall be Industrial enterprises? 

Mr. Speed. Well, labor is capable of running the enterprises. Give it a show. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, do you think that labor and labor alone, 
without capital, could start and run an enterprise? 

Mr. Speed. What is capital but unpaid wages? [Laughter.] 

Commissioner Weinstock. That may be, but it is capital just the same. 

Chairman Walsh. There must be no applause, or expression of approval or 
disapproval. Please bear that in mind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you start an industry without capital? 

Mr. Speed. No; we have got the Industries. All we want to do is take hold 
of them and run them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How? 

Mr. Speed. By power. The boss runs everything to-day because he has got 
the power to do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand from that that your phil- 
osophy is to go out and take possession of industry? 

Mr. Speed, When we get the power ; certainly, 

Comndssioner Weinstock. Without compensation? 

Mr. Speed. Why, they have been getting enough off of us all our lives. They 
didn’t give us anything for it, either. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you had the power to-morrow would you take 
possession of the Union Iron Works, without paying for them? 

Mr. Speed. Certainly. Undoubtedly labor built the Union Iron Works, pro- 
duceii all that there is in it, and fed and clothed the fellows that owns it, and 
educated them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And therefore, in your opinion, the Union Iron 
Works belongs 

Mr, Speed. To the labor that created it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you have a right, to-morrow, to take posses- 
sion without compensating the employer? 

Mr. Speed. Undoubtedly, if we have got the power. Power Is the thing that 
determines everything. Capital has got the power to-day, and it works men, 
women, and children in the factories, doe.sn’t it? And exploits them, gives them 
a dollar a day, and they exact from them $3 and $4 a day in profits. They have 
got the power. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, if anybody has the power, you 
would have him exercise it^ 

Mr. Speed. Exercise it, yes. I hold this, in other words, everything that will 
advance the Interests of labor is moral, is right. Everything that will advance 
labor Is moral, I hold. 
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Commissioner Wei n stock. No matter whetlier it is against the law of the 
land? I 

Mr. Speed. The fellow that owns the property makes the law, and conse- 
quently he makes the law in his own interest. And that Is against me. If I 
obey his Iriw, I cut my own throat. In other words, any act ui)on the part of 
the working class that will in any way conflict with or destroy the material 
welfare of tlie proi>erty-owning class, that is of necessity an illegal act in the 
eyes of tlie property-owning class. And when we .see strikes and we see men 
out on strike, what do we find? We find them jailed the same as they were 
jailed up in Aberdeen. We find they hire 2(K) field detectives to beat men up, 
arrest a woman because she protested against one getting a clubbing, and put 
her under a thousand-dollar fine. Tfiey have kldnapcnl men, and the chief of 
police stands looking on to see the job done. That was moral and right i?i their 
eyes. We could not get them arrested. Now, there is the law from their 
viewpoint. They have the power to make the law, likewise they must have 
the power to break the law when it is convenient to their economic interest. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, .summing up your philosophy, Mr. 
Speed, it really amounts to this, if I understand it rightly, that in your opinion 
might makes right? 

Mr. Speed. It certainly does make right. Sentiment, feeling, emotion — all 
those things is very fine, but it stands to reason the fellow that has got the big 
club swings it over the balance. That is life as It exists to-day^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Speed. Whether they like it or not, that is the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Commons. I would like to ask some questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Common.s. 

Comrais.sioner Commons. You spoke about the sur>erior organization of the 
Asiatics, didn’t you? 

Mr. Speed. I spoke tlmt they had, to my mind, a better sense of organization 
than the native had up to the present time. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you come in contact with their organizations, 
do you know 

Mr. Speed. Well, I don’t know the form of their organization, but I have met 
Mith them and seen them and talked to members of it. And I know this, that 
while a good many people in tlie State object to the Jap and the Chinee, I 
want to say, as far as I am concerned, one man is as good as another to me ; 
1 don’t care whether he is black, blue, green, or yellow, as long as he acts 
the man and acts true to his economic interests as a worker. Now, the Jap 
does act true ; has acted largely true. I have seen strilces on this coast when 
the Japs refused to take other men’s places, wliile the white man would take 
them. And the whetitland situation is developing that very thing. Even the 
Hindus would not go to work, but the American went to work. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, you don’t know how tliey organize at ail, do 

YOU? 

Mr. Speed. No ; not into their form of organization, no. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know about their business agents or any- 
thing? 

Mr. Speed. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Comsions. Or strikes? 

Mr. Speed. No. 

Commissioner Commons. Or anything? 

Mr. Speed. No ; I don’t know about that. They are necessarily timid because 
of antagonism that is aroused against them. They are timid and secretive in 
that respect, and won’t give you atjy inside Information. But they certainly 
have organization, and they have solidarity. They act more solid together 
than do the natives. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know of any, have you come across any 
instances where the white workers take cooperative contracts the way the 
Asiatics do? 

Mr. Speed. No, no. 

Commissioner Commons, Do you think that Is a 

Mr. Speed. No; the white is too Individualistic as yet. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, does your organization favor that kind of 
taking contracts under gangs? 
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Mr. Sfbki). No, nf> ; it l>a.s not done no, and I don’t think it — p(>«eibly it would 
not devoloy) that way cl then I think the ory^anlzatlon would organize the work- 
ers to enforce wlnitever tiiey think was their just demands, make them an<l 
present them, and then use every effort pos.sible to achieve them. I don’t think 
that they would go Into that kind of business. 

(Vunmissioner Commons. You don’t think that is practicable for whites? 

Mr. Spki:f>. Well, not as yet, anyway. I don’t know what might develop. 

( -ommissloner Commons. All right 

(Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

ComftkiSvSloner Garkkison. Yes. 

(’halrman Walsh, Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a question or two. 

Commissioner GAaitLTsoN. Has your c<mnection or discussion with the Hindu 
or the Chink led you to find any trace of the fact that those men ftave twenty 
centuries of communal life behind them that make them peculiarly combined 
in their interests? 

Mr. Speko. That may lx‘ true. That may l)e true. Probably you are correct 
on tliat. 

Commissioner Garretson. And all that is necessary to graft on it is the 
trade-union Idea? 

INIr. Speeo. \e.H, sir. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. To make it binding, because they liave already got 
concert or action? 

Mr. Speed. They have got concerted action. 

Coinmissioner Gauiietson. Tliey have from that source, possil)ly? 

Mr. Speed. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your idea, I gather, is, that from tfie experience'' 
that you have had, and possibly from a goml many of the men whom you hav(' 
talked with that have gone through it, that it is a feeling of contempt hecauso 
of the fact that they can’t get justice under It? 

Mr. Speef), No; personal experleFico with it. 

(,/ominissioner GARFtirrsov. Well, I say, that Is part of the contempt for it? 

Mr. Speed. Well, it would l>e (me of the factors. 

Commissioner (fAiiRETsoN. Because you believe it is poorly applied? 

]Mr. Speed. No; not only because of that, hut because of the fact that it stands 
to reason that tlu» class which has economic power in a given state or nation, 
neces.sarily that chiss deteriniims the political policy of the nation. How can 
a man without an.\ thing, make law? 

Commissioner Garretson. L('ave the cao.ses that lead up to It out. What 
has your exp^wlonce been, that the law was applied to you fairly? 

Mr. Spra'.D, No; they ain’t no such thing as law to tlie workman; he has to 
get it when ho is brought up before it, especially In labor disputes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You mean that the law Is maiie to control the 
latyoring man, Instead of for hl.s benefit? 

^Ir. Speed. rrohjilFly, not necessarily. 

(!oinmlssioiH*r G\uiu-:tson. For the purpose of controlling him, laws are nmde 
in the intina'sts of property? 

Mr. Speed. That is what laws are made for, and the working class are a 
propertyless chiss, as a rule. Necessarily, then, laws are against the worker 
Imcause he wants to g(‘t*property. H(‘ wants to get more of the product of 
Ids labor. Now, then, he runs up against that law that the proi^erty-owrrtng 
class makes. 

Commissioner Gariifotson. Have .\ou ever had the idea that some of those 
laws might regard him ns property? 

Mr. Speed. Well, yes; that Is all w'e are now. We are commodities, and we 
are bought and sold just like a sjick of spuds is to-day upon the market. 

Conimis.sioner Garretson. You hold that under the ordinary trade-union 
Idea, that organizations, like the ordinary trade-union, really that their re- 
sponsibilities. which they recognize and assume in the making of contracts or 
in the enjictment of laws to which all are reqalred to conform, really act as a 
fetter? 

IMr. Staked. Yes; I hold this, that a contract made between an employer and 
a worker is not binding, it is null and void, it won’t hold good in law, it can 
lie violated by either party with Impunity, tnd it oftentimes is violated when- 
ever the economic condition Is such that the boss sees It is to his interest to 
do certain things, he can violate it if he wants to. 

Commissioner Gahrctson. You hold that there is no obligation resting upon 
the emploj^ to carry out any agreement? 
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Mr. Speed. Of course, It is a moral ol)Ii;(atioii. If eoiuUtloiis clianjie, it IS 
often violated. It has been violated. And if iinve p:ot tiie power, you 
don’t need tlie contract. If you haven't got tlie power, you can’t enforce tlio 
contract. 

Coniinissioner G.vrretson. That carries the qin^tion of h'gislatlon. If legis- 
lation is enacted that, on its face at least, is beneficial, as th(' eight-hour enact- 
inent and so on, do you believe that tlu'y can be inaintaltied or a])prK‘d without 
a strong organization of men behind them? 

Tdr. Speed. I believe they have got to have a strong organization behind 
tlunn to see that they are enforce<l. 

Commissioner Gauretson. That the indivi(iiial would be ])owc‘rles.s for (heir 
enforcement? 

Mr. Speed. Yes, sir; and oftentimes he would not dare to try (o question 
it l>ecause of losing his job, he submits to indignities, and ills time Ks 
stretche<l upon him becau.se of his di'sire to hold the job. As an individual lio 
is helpless. 

Commissioner G.arretson. You spoke of the fact that we ouglit to get men 
here that are ein])loyed iu these camps to testify as to conditions. In your 
oinnlon, would tlien' he any liestitaney upon the part of any man tliat might 
be summoned from there to testify, for fear of losing his position? 

Mr. Speed, No; because they are worth so little to them; 1 guess he would 
not In them lines. 

Commissioner Gauretson. You tfduk that would (‘xercisi* no luliuence? 

]\fr. Speed. Very little on (*ons( ruction work. 

Commissioner (iAKiurr.soN. Have you hetm here during the entire lu’aring, Mr. 
SihhmI ? 

Mr. Speed. No; I have been hen* ju.s( to iiear about four or live, I hellevi*. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Are you familiar wdth the form of these employ- 
ers’ associations that exKst up and down the coast? 

Mr. Speed. Well, I iiold tliat the employers’ association is formed correctly. 

Commisslouer (Jarrktson. I s(‘c. You are familiar witli their method of 
organization? 

Mr. Speed. Ye.s. 

('oininissioiK*!’ Garheison, It is (*\actly tlu* s.amc as .vour own, Isn’t it? 

Mr. Speed. Yes. 

Commissioner GvRRi-rrsoN. Only applieil to tlie etnployer instead of the em- 
ployee ? 

Mr. Speed. You set* the employer, as an emplo.v(*r, organizes all the men 
in manufacturing, both in tlie manufacturing ami in the distribution of gootls 
into one organization. Con.sequently, tliey act jointly together; whereas labor, 
working in the same indu.stry, Is organized into 10, 12, or H different unions, 
and the result Is that they make contracts expiring at different periods of 
time, which causes th(‘m to conijfH'te one against tiie other. Now, we w^ant 
to see tliem act together and In uni.son. 

Coinmi.'^sioner G \rretson. Have you auy sense of friendship with the average 
employers’ association on account of similarity of methods? 

Mr. SVeed. Oh, no; not because of tliat. I believe In Ixdng up to date iu 
organization, not fossllizwl. 

Commissioner Oakretson. Has your exp<*rienct^ Iwl you to make any sug- 
gestion as to any class of industries that might Ik* combined together for tiie 
purpose of bridging tiiis rei’css between s*‘»isons of employment as they now 
exist? Have you any knowledge of load indu.stry that would lead you to be- 
lieve that the men pursuing one pursuit for four or five months of the year 
might be utilizt*<l in a certain other pursuit that would fit into the interval 
betw'cen? 

Mr. Speed. Well, they may; luit tliere is so many of the unemploycfl. There 
Is always plenty, so tliey run up again.st a siuig. 

Commissioner Garketson. Would tiiat dl.spo.se of a certain amount of it? 

Mr. Speed. No; I don’t think so. 

(Commissioner Oabretson. You tlilnk not? 

Mr. Speed. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Speed. There is always a certain amount of unemployefi an<l a certain 
amount of work. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank yon, Mr. Speed. 

Call your i^xt 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Horst Is here. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. E. CLEMENS HORST. 
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(nuiimian Walbh. Mr. Horst, there are Just two questions that Mr. Commis- 
sioner O’Connell wants to ask you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to know, Mr. Horst, about this method of 
(‘inployraent throuKh this leader, of those various nationalities, wlmtever term 
he may have — the man whom you deal with for them. Do you pay the men 
directly — your employees? 

Mr. Houht. Well, with the Chlnanu'n, you pay the Chinese liead man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; well, now 

Mr. Horst. And so with the 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know what the Chinese laborer gets from 
the head man? 

Mr. IIoRRT. The head man of the Chinamen makes his commlssi<jn out of his 
men by supplying them lh(‘lr rice and other foo<l. He makes a commission out 
of them that way, and in many cases we pay him a commission for getting the 
men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, now, first 

Chairman AValhii. Is your answer, then, that they pay the entire compensa- 
tion per man to the man that earns it or not? Do you know? 

IMr. Horst. No; we pay our wages to the man that furnishes the Chinamen. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how do you know that the one Chinaman gives the 
pay to each Chinaman in accordance with his deserts and what he has earned 
for each day? Do you know? 

Mr. Horst. AVell, I can’t give you any evidence of it. We know that the 
f’hinameii don’t cheat one another. If you are doing business with the head 
man, he pays his rate of wages. You pay the rate of wages to the head China- 
man, and he pays the men, and he charges to the employer from 50 cents to a 
dollar a head on the men that he secures, and then lie makes another profit out 
of the men by furnishing them their food. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Let me see, now, if we can’t get at it. 

Commissioner Carretson. This is a lump sum for each employment — that 50 
emits— is it? 

^Ir. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. If you pay, we will say, a dollar and a half a 
day, to cite a case, it may be mdri' — two and a half a day, it don’t make any 
difference — you pay this Chinaman a dollar and a half for each of the men 
that he liires out to you. You pay that in bulk to him. Now, you have no 
knowlCHlge as to whether he pays them, the individual Chinamen, a dollar and 
a half or not, or whether he gives them a dollar and a quarter? 

Mr. Horst. Oh, we know the Chinaman pays to his men the rate of wages 
that is agreed upon, because that is always common knowleilge around the 
employees — around the place — the rate of wages that is being paid. That is 
all common knowledge. Every Chinaman knows the rate of wages we pay. 
Each man knows it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then what does each Chinaman pay to him for 
getting him the job and keeping tlie job for him? 

Mr. Horst. Well, the Cliinamen don’t pay the Chinaman anything for get- 
ting the job. We pay that to the head Chinaman. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How much do you pay? 

Mr. Horst. It runs according to the scarcity of tlie men. Sometimes 50 
cents and sometimes a dollar. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. What, a week or a month? 

Mr. Horst. No ; for the job. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnell. For the job? 

Mr. Horst. For the job. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, this is on contract and these men then are 
coming and going all the time? 

lilr. Horst. Well, the hulk of them stay. For instance, he will agree to 
furnish 50 hands, and if five drop out he will furnish another five to replace 
tliem. ’ 

Commissioner O’Connell. If five men drop out tp-day and their names are 
taken off the rolls, and they came back n^t week again, he would get that 
same amount for the reemployment of them? 

Mr. Horst. No ; he gets the money once. If he furnishes 50 men, he gets $60. 
Now, if five men drop out he gets another five men ; he don’t get any more, 

Comralssfbner 0’/I!onnell. Suppose he sends the same Chinamen back? 
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Mr. Horst. The Chinamen all look alike. You don’t pay any attention to 
their names, you count them. ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. How about the Hindus? 

Mr. Horst. Well, with the Hindus, with a number of them, it is the same 
way. With some of them you pay the individual man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you And the same honesty obtains among 
those? 

Mr. Horst. No ; the Hindus do not compare with the Chinamen. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then the Hindu is not liable to get so much for 
his day's work? 

Mr. Horst. The Hindu efliciency is not as great as’ that of the average China- 
man. If you care to have the figures on the efficiency, so far as hop picking 
is concerned, I'will be glad to furnish them to you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the use of the hop picking machine, does your 
company own the patent rights of that machine? 

Mr. Horst. We invented the machine and we own the machine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You ha\o the patent rights of that? 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t build it for sale? 

Mr. Horst. We let other people use it; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you build them for s.ale, have somebody build 
them for sale? 

Mr. Horst. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Comniissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Comrnissiom'r .Commons. Have you considered what might be done in the 
way of furnishing winter work for these migratory laborers? 

Mr. Horst. Yes; I have considered that very fully. 

Commissioner Commons. What ideas have you on that? 

Mr. Horst. There is to-day not enough work for the people, for the laboring 
I)eople. There is no way msar enough, ])ecause we have got this season and 
last season up to the point of harvest and through the harvest with a surplus 
of labor, and without any increase in the rate of wages during harvest season. 
Now, that situation is wrong. There ought to l)e enough work in California 
to take cai’e of all the labor during the entire time of the year up to the 
harvest season. Then during the harvest season that class of labor, surplus 
labor that is nece.ssary, should bo <lrawn from a class of people that does not 
work the wlmle year around, as, for instance, people from the cities, families 
that go out for an outing, and so on, or people that need to work only a month 
or two months In the year. That Is the class of pwpl(‘ that should furnish the 
excess load for the harvest time. Now, in order to get that class of people it 
would become necessary to pay high wages and give better housing conditions 
in the country. Housing conditions, though they have considerably improved, 
I do not think are good enough for the peoph^ — I don’t think the housing condi- 
tions are good enough, but they answer the purpose because of the overplus 
of labor. 

Commissioner Garretson. The labor is not as critical as it would be? 

Chairman Walsh. One moment. Prof. Commons has another question to ask. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, have you any idea what class of winter work 
could be established; have you figured it out on that basis? 

Mr. Horst. Well, we have got to improve the whole general condition. We 
have got to do more farming. For instance, if a man wants to start out and 
plant t)eaches or prunes, or anything else, or raisins, why he is afraid to do it 
to-day ; he don’t know what the tariff is going to be, for instance, two years from 
now. 

Commissioner Commons. In doing that, he is simply adding to the seasonal 
labor. What I am getting at is, how he is going to add to the winter labor. 

Mr. Horst. No ; I don’t agree with you you on that. If you please. There re- 
mains this additional work supply to take care of the people now engaged in 
agriculture. There is the big surplus now. There must be more work sup- 
plied for the winter and spring. There must be more work. Now, when the 
harvest season comes around, you must get out a different class of people to 
come in for your harvest work. Now, that is done in a great many places. 
It is done on that line in a great many places where people will go out simply 
for the harvest. The way you have got it now, the harvest hands are the 
same people that do the work when it is not the harvest season. You haven’t 
got a different class of people for the harvest season. That is, you get your 
surplus supply out of this class of people that you are using^ the rest of thet 
year. * 
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Commissioner Commons. That Is all. 

Chalrnian Walsh. Thanj* you; that fs all. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. 

TESTIMOirr OF ME. GEOEGE HEKET HECKE. 

^Ir. Thompson. Mr. Heeko, will yon give us your name and jour addres.s? 

Mr. Hec'KE. George Henry Ilecke. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address? 

Mr. He('Ke. Woodland, Cal. 

Mr. Thompson. Occupation? 

Mr. Hecke. Fruit grower. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a fruit grower and adviser for the University of 
California? 

Mr. Hecke. I am a fruit grower on my own account, and my position as 
farm adviser is a t*omplhnentary po.sition given to me by tlie University of 
California, j)robably because I have l)een of some slight assistance to them in 
investigating and work in agricultural Indu.stry. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been eugage<l in fruit raising in this 
State? 

Mr. Hecke. Ai)out 22 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Were jou here this morning? 

Mr. Hecke. I was hero part of the time. 

Mr. ThoiMPSon. Did jou h(‘ar the testimony of Mr. K^mtley and Mr. Horsl, 
and this afternoon of Prof. Parker? 

I\Ir. Hecke. I have heard part of it. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the character of Inlmr and the percentage 
of skilled and unskilled? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes, sir. * 

Mr. Thompson. Of the sexes; of the nationalities? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything you wouhl c^are to add to that, or was 
that statement about ^‘orrfK't? 

Mr, Hecke. No ; not in particular. As a whole, those figures are (Y)rrect. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything that you would care to add to what they 
have said with reference to the method of getting the man connected with tlm 
Job? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes; I have. Before I receivwl the synapsis of the qnestirms 
likely to be asketl, I had written out my ideas of what I would suggest in 
bringing tlte employer closer to the employee. 

Mr. Thompson, Will you state it to us? 

Mr. Hecke. With your permission, Mr. Chairman. 

Chainnan Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Hecke. One of tlie greatest difficulties encountered each harvest by 
workers and agriculturists alike is the inability of the man and the Job to 
connect. Workers at the beginning of the season often are many miles away 
from the place of possible employment. And farmers are distant from th(' 
labor market^ so-c'idled. There Is no properly regulated agency through which 
they can l>e brought together. If the worker applies to an employment agency 
he must pay a fee to get the job, and very often conditions are improj>erly, 
at times even untruthfully, presented to him, so, when he arrives at his totina- 
tlon, after paying his fee, he finds the situation other than expected. At the 
very commencement of his employment he may become dissatisfied, and at the 
first opportunity will quit and seek another place,, facing the same disadvan- 
tages as in the beginning of his nomadic search. The farmer also suffers ftroni 
the loss of time entailed in finding another man for the vacant job. 

To ameliorate this comlltlon, I would suggest the establishment by the State 
of employment bureaus at various centers of California. These bureaus would 
be the medium of bringing together the men and the job. Proper and adequate 
systems of regulation should be maintained, and accurate data would indicate 
w’here and in what numbers men were wanteii At times we find a surplus 
of labor In one section and a scarcity jn another, and such central bureaus 
properly conducted would have a tenden^ to correct that condition. This sys- 
tem certainly would prevent the mulcting of workers who are dependent upwi 
private labor agents to obtain work. Seasonal workers could be moved about 
the Statf^from the beginning of the ftuit harvest in the north until the picking 
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nud packing of tlie citrus fruit ci'op in tlie soutli, thereby affording almost 
steady and certainly remunerative employment. JPrc^rly registered workers 
could travel from one job to another^ the State possibly arranging for a re- 
(tuced railroad fare upon presentation of a certificate from such lalx>r bureau. 
Such a system would be a gi'eat aid to the migimtory worker and uiuloubtedly 
w’ould result in men of that class realizing more fully their duty to them- 
selves and to the State. Eventually, the man who is ablebodied, but who will 
not work, will be brought under the diri*ct control of the State, and the de- 
ser\ing citizen out of a job would be given necessary as.sistaiice at a time 
when it would prove most helpful. Fanners \vou!d welcome suclv bureaus, 
because they w'ould i)e able to save considerable time now siwiit in search- 
ing for help, and by cooperating with the State the competent worker would be 
helpe<l to obtain virtually continuous employment. I have given this Idea 
just l!i general, leaving the details for future consideration, but on the whole 
I believe both tlie worker and the agriculturist would be lieliKMl materially by 
the establishment of such burean.s. 

Tills is only a somewhat preliminary statement. Rut I have been thinking 
that .$1S,0(X),iX)0 are now being spent by the State of California on State 
lilglnvays, and about tlie same number of millions have Ihh^u approprlftte<l by 
(California counties in building bridges for these highways, and it wdll only 
be a year or two when It will be necessary to have laterals bulU, and have 
rejiair gangs at work on the said highways; and 1 have been thinking that 
pi'rhaps tliere miglit be a solution of giving work to the unemployed during 
the time that they can not work in tlie liarvest, particularly during the winter 
time. It is State work, and some method could lie found, I am sure, by which 
such employment could be given in certain parts of the State. In the moun- 
tainous regions it might not be possible on account of the rain and on account 
of tlie snow. In southern and central California it will surely be feasible to 
put tlie unemployed to work. 

(^)mmissloner (Commons. The road work now is mostly done in the .summer 
season — in the busy season? 

Mr. Hkckk. We have not so far had any highways, State highways. They 
are building at (lie present time throughout the year; started In about three 
years ago, I believe. 

(^)inmissioner (kiMMONs. It lias been done in summer? 

Mr. IIrc'ke. It is done throughout the year, the building of new highways. 

Commissioner Commons. Your idea would be to stop the work during the 
summer — during the harvest season? 

Mr. Hkcke. No; to continue the way we are doing now for tlie building of it; 
but I am sure that in due course of time <Ymsi<leraI)ie I'xtra werk will have to bif 
done on those higliways, and during that time and while building laterals ami 
making repairs on the old higbway.s — this might give us a solution for the em- 
ployment of tlie migratory worker In winter. 

(Commissioner Commons. Have you knowJeilge tliat this matter is being taken 
up by any State? 

Mr. Hecke. Not at the present time. 

Chalririari Walsh. Mr. Ilecke, (liere are experts, gentlemen wlio liave been 
hrousbt lieforc this commission, who are making a very earnest endeavor to 
invent means of bridging over the seasonal character of labor in dlffenuit local- 
ities. Would it be asking too much of you to ask you to confine yourself to that 
one topic and to write out these suggestions and send them to our secretary? 

IIec kk. I should he very glad to ilo so. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You offerefl one suggestion to tide over the mid- 
season and keep the highways repaired during the winter months? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetnstoc k. But in Oillfornla that is our rainy season, and is 
not practical, Is it? 

Mr. Hecke. I mentioned in certain mountainous counties It might not be prac- 
tical, but the work could be done in such parts of the State where the Avinter 
work could be done to advantage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, the w'ork done, then, during the winter 
months? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes. 

Comniis.sioiier Weinstocuc. Let the work accumulate and be done during the 
winter months? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. In place of having it done during the summer? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes ; I think tiat in all your inquiries you are endeavoring to find 
some suggestions to give the seasonal unemployed an opportunity to work. I^ 
has occurred to me that this might be one of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In preparing the paper for this commission sug- 
gested by Chairman Walsh, would you be good enough to make calculations 
showing how many would be likely to be thus employed on the highways 
throughout the State? 

Mr. IIecke. Mr. Weinstock, the highway commissioners would be better able 
to give figures on this more correctly than I possibly could. My work lies mostly 
in the agricultural lines. Nevertheless, I have given considerable study to labor 
conditions as an employer as well as a county and Federal official. 

Chairman Walsh. Connect it with your own industry—witli that with which 
you are familiar — but make it as exhaustive and technical as you can, because 
we want to group them along with some other suggestions that are being made, 
especially by men who are studying this subject. Cover your own subject, and 
then go as far as you feel you generously can in making a study of it, and give 
us your views. 

Mr. Hecke. I shall be very glad to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have been a fruit grower for a number of 
years? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you heard the statement made by the pre- 
ceding witness, I\Ir. Speed? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes. 

Comndssioiior Weinstock. He gave it as his opinion that wages have had a 
downward tendency, 

Mr, Hecke, Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat arc tlie facts, from your experience with 
agriculture and horticulture in California? 

Mr. Hecke. At the time I came to California the wages for winter work, as 
well as for harvest work, were $1 a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And board? 

Mr. Hecke. And board ; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are the wages to-day? 

Mr. Hecke. At the present time the lowest wages paid for winter work is a 
dollar fifteen, but most generally a dollar and a quarter per day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And board? 

Mr. Hecke. And board. From the beginning of the plowing season to the end 
of the harvest the average wage would be nearer a dollar and a half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And board? 

Mr. Hecke. And board. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Speed was mistaken on tliat? 

Mr. Hecke. Absolutely mistaken. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the wage, and how long ago was that, 
you say? 

Mr. Hecke. That was about 22 years ago. I came here as a laboring man. 

Commissioner Commons. And during the plowing season, what was the wage 
then? 

Mr. Hecke. One dollar a day. The wages throughout the year at that time 
were the same 

Commissioner Commons. Now, a dollar fifteen in winter and a dollar fifty 

Mr. Hecke. During the summer time, and board. 

Commissioner Commons. During the rest of the year? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are the wages paid to orientals and Asiatics? 

Mr. Hecke. They have Increased almost twofold, almost 100 iier cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What were the wages then compared with what 
they are now? 

Mr. Hecke. At one time, when I first came to California, we had Japanese 
as low as 80 centg a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They fed themselves? 

Mr. Hecke. They fed themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are they getting now? 

Mr. Hecke. From $1,60 to $2. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From $1.60 to $2? 

Mr. Hectce. Yesj but they board themselves. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. They board themselves. And while really when 
they are getting $2 a day they are getting suhstantijilly the same wage that the 
white worker receives who gets a dollar and a half plus board? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. Now, all other things eqnul, taking the average 
fruit gi’ower, the average farmer, to whom does he give the preference at the 
same price, to the Jai^ at .$2, or white at ?2? 

Mr. Hecke. Why, to the white. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He gives tlie white man tlie preference? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For what reason? Is it sentiinent? 

Mr. Hecke. It is sentiment widch has crystallized <luring the last few years. 
We liave liad an influx of Japanese, we have had an intlux of Hindus, in 
( 'alifoniia. We notice that the Japanese is actpiiring our land ; that they are 
increasing in numbers; they import women o^er liere and are raising families; 
now’, most of the tliinklng farmers of California have come to the conclusion 
that It must be absolutely necessary to keep California for the white men. It Is 
this sentiment, that is prevalent, tliat induces the California farmer to give the 
l)referen(*e to the wiiite man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How’ will the two races compare in efficiency? 

I\rr. Hecke. There are two classes of w’hlte men. Tliere is one which haa 
been spoken about liere this morning as the genus liobo; the other one is the 
respectable white man who will come to w’ork on the farm with the intention 
of becoming an employer himself, or have a sten<ly position. Then there is 
another type of man, wliicb works on farms temporarily because thrown out of 
a job In ibe city on account of bad industrial conditions. For instance, labor 
was rather scarce in tlie ngrliailtiiral district up to 1012; during lOl.S and 1914 
conditions have changed, hence we find that a good many wiiito men who used 
to be employed in the cities have naturally drified to the country and are 
luintlng work; but as soon as the conditions b(‘gin to bettor in the cities — aa 
business is picking up — those migratory workers w’ill go back to their old 
(unployment. They are only temporary. Then we have got some men who 
don’t care to w’ork 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take it tlirongli the harvest season, are there 
many \v<^men and children employed in horticulture? 

Mr. liiXKE. In particular work, light w’ork. 

Commissioner Wetn.stock. In picking and packing? 

Mr. Hecke. Not so much in picking. The picking is ail done by adult males, 
hilt In packing, in cutting, in canning, a number of w’omen and children are 
used. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The statement was made here a few’ years ago 
that during the harvest season tliiTe was a great scarcity of harvest labor in 
the orchards and vineyards. 

Mr. Hecke. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Poes that situation still prevail? 

Mr. Hecke. No; not now’. It w’as true at the time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But at this time there is an abundance of labor? 

Mr. Hecke. At this time there is an abundance of labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And between the men and w’omen and Asiatics 
there Is an abundance of labor? 

Mr. Hecke. Yes ; there is enough labor to carry through this crop very 
nicely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. 

Call your next witne.ss. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Mills. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES MILLS. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, business address, and business, please. 

Mr. Mills. James Mills, Willow’s; my business Is developer, and orange and 
lemon grower, and prospective planter of deciduous orchards and nuts. I 
have holdings at Riverside, where I formerly lived. I am in the north for de- 
veloping. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged in this line of work? 

Mr. Mills. Tw’enty-flve years. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you here this morning? 

38819®— S. Doc. 415. ^1— vol 5 65 
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Mr. Mills. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Thompson. Did yon llear the testimony of Mr. Bentley, Mr. Horst, and 
Prof. Parker this afternoon with reference to labor conditions? 

Mr. Mills. I did. 

Mr. Thompson. And the division of the skilled uiid uu.skllled and other divi- 
sions ? 

Mr. Mills. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Are tliose statements about correct, or hftve you anything to 
add to what they said in tliat respect? 

Mr. Mills. Substantially correct, except I believe it would be varied in the 
citrous industry. ** 

Mr. Thompson. Give us the condition in the citrous industry, then, please; 
that is, tlie amount of skilled and unskilled and foreign people. 

Mr. Mills The citrx)us industry was for many years laboring under a very 
great disadvantage, because of the fact that a large proportion of our fruit was 
spoiled in transit to market, thus bringing us very often a serious loss. The 
Federal Government undertook to determine just what the factors were that 
brought us this loss, this decay in transit. And it was ascertained that the 
conditions under which our fruit was picked, hauled, packed, and shipped 
brought about the decay and the consequent loss tlnanclally to the growers. 
We found that our labor was IndllTerent and that the growers were largely 
indifferent, too, because they knew not where the difficulty was. Some did, 
and some, in every way possible, endeavored to educate their men. 

Now, I cite tliis for tliis reason; We learned that we needed more expert 

labor even on the soil, in the orchard. In tlio jdeking, in tlic hauling, in the 

loading, In the assorting, hrmshlng, packing, and loading into the cars. And 
it has called for a higher edicitMJcy, and there lias bwn considerable trouble in 
getting that higlier elliciency In the orciiards ; as yet we have not succeeded, 
for tne reason that there Is not that conscientious conviction of duty amongst 
the men of to-day of all classes and in ail nationalities, I lielleve, that would 
cause them, for the money paid, however much or however little, to give ab- 
solutely their best to their employers. It has Ix'en impossible for us to get the 
efficiency that wc mnsl — I think, plainly speaking, largely because we have not 
the morals the we had in our fathers’ time. Times luive cliangixl, my children 
tell me, Tliey have in tliis regard. In our packing houses we do get higher 

efliciency b(‘oause there we use the best American labor. The women are the 

most efficient workers we have in the fruit industry, the most likely to give the 
highest efficiency. We used to use Chinamen. Necessarily we had to. Never 
until recent years have we usimI tlie .lajis or tlie Mi'Xicnns in our packing houses. 
But now w'e largely use women in our packing operations, tliat is, in handling 
the Iruit, wrapping it In tlu‘ paper, placing it in the liox carefully. And these 
women have been largely developed, and the farmer did not call for skilled 
help there. We now do call for skilled help and we have it in that particular 
field largely to our desires. 

In the field, too, we find from investigation that the men in picking would 
cut the lemons or the oranges with their finger nails. We had to get them to 
prune their finger nails and wear gloves, because when the fruit was punctured, 
the spore in countlo.ss millions being around, immediately Icsiged In tlie moist 
portion of the rind and began to devolop. And thus it went through the brusher 
increasing and on througli tlie sweating house increasing, and necessarily 25 
per cent of our fruit was ruined before it got to market. 

Here again ^ye developed a higher class of labor even amongst the .Taps and 
the Mexicans who w^ould listen. I should say that in tlie citrous industry that 
we have 50 per cent tliat might lie called technical; not technical in the way 
that a manufacturer would call technical, but technical so far as agriculture 
and horticulture is concerned. 

In irrigation, too — there w'e need specially the men. Personally, I have not 
found any other race than the Japanese who would give that attention to 
detail in irrigation that was required and properly use the water and properly 
irrigate the tree. And for that reason I luive used no other labor in this par- 
ticular branch of our work for 10 or 12 years, giving better wages for that 
than for most all the other work. That is technical work, ami it needs very 
diligent attention every hour of the day and of the night, if we Irrigate In the 
night, as sometimes we do. 

Til the other development. In the development I am doing now in the north, 
to get tlie best work w^e do need a high type of map. In the north I have 
found thAt it was Impossible for us to get that type of laborer through whose 
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efforts, for the wages paid, we get the best results. I should suy tlmt in the 
Sacramento Valley that the laborer, farm laborer, is about the poorest in this 
or any other land ; that is, the old agricultural laborer. 

We needed about 200 men when we Ix^gan, and I venture the assertion that 
I had on the ranch, on the road, and going to and fro, three men for every 
man that I used. The average was five days’ labor. Five days is the average 
that we got out of the ty{)e of lai)orer that we ^\e^e using for development 
work during the lafft two years. Tyi)es of laborers, I am sorry to say, com- 
I)el me to absolutely indorse all that' Mr. Parker .said about the conditions 
that surround labor in many of the eamp.s— in the great majority of the camps 
everywhere where labor is used in California and perhaps in otlier States. 

Labor I find here has b€‘en degrade4l largely because of the conditions that 
surround it. 

I was in conversation with a lady ^^ho had a large, property. We were 
talking about the labor conditions. Perliaps I digress. She condemned her 
labor. That they went to the saloons on Satunlay night, and if they came 
back at all, they came back unfit to work Monday and Tuesday. I said to 
lier, “ Madam, you are the culprit, not your man. Go down, if you will, and 
look at the conditions tliat surround your labor, and you will get the seat of 
your trouble. If the man was a man he would necessarily become much of a 
brute if he remained in your place surrounded by the conditions that now 
surround him. ITis comlitions are not ecpial to the conditions of your brute 
animals, ('hange the comlitions. Put him in a good house, give him a place 
to bathe, give him a good bed, give him literature and music, let him know 
jou are interested in him, and you will find you have got a new man; that he 
will do for you whereas now he does you.” 

A year afterv\ards I went to the ramii, and the manager, a brother, caught 
me by the arm and he said, ‘‘Mills, don’t look at the ranch; look at what we 
did for our men.” I said, ‘‘My brother, has it paid?” ‘‘Mills, we have never 
realized wliut fools we were. The same men are new men. For iilgher 
wages we are doing cheaper work.” 

I merely recite this that you may know that I believe that tlie employers 
are to lilame for the con(lili(ms which find among our la])orers, as are those 
who lead labor. I am persuaihsl that the labor element, too, are largely ill 
advis<‘d by their so-called leaders, that they are brought into the frame of 
mind that causes them to heliev(‘ that tlu'y need not j)ut forth .effort, that 
they need not make sacrifices, that they need not practice thrift; that they 
need not practice self-<1(‘nial in order to accomplisfi the things that should be 
accomplished in life in order to be somebody and do something for themselves 
and for their felhwv men. 

I verily believe and want to go on record in saying that I am confident 
that the labor men are Ijirgeiy ill a(iv1sed by many of tlio so-called labor leaders, 
and that they are morjilly injured by listening to them, as well as injured by 
treatment on the ranches. 

I have found during the 25 years, and particularly within the last 15 years, 
very many men among the white race who Would not go to the ranch and 
W’ork; and that is true much of the time even in California, and because they 
wdll not work w'e are compelled, absolutely compelled, to hire Asiatics, ISfexi- 
cans, or Hindus and the Chinese where they can be gotten. I have never used 
any Chinese nor Hindus. I have used many .Taps, necessarily so. 

In tlie fruit interests of the south all the.se years we have never had an 
abundance of labor. I assure you, if you go among the ranches in the south 
when the peak of the load Is on, that you wdll find the question of tlie surplus of 
labor Is not in the great fruit region of the State. For 10 years I personally 
never had enough men to do my work. We needed 700 or 800 men at times. 
We always needed from 200 to 300 men, even at the quiet times, just with 
the irrigation and cultivation and pruning and spraying and fumigation 
and the other processes of horticulture needed to be done, and yet we never 
could get all the men we needed. In one year we threw away 50 carloads of 
good lemons because I could not get men to pick them when they should have 
been picked. Others, I am sure, you will find among the ranches of the south 
who have had the same experience. I do not know and I can not speak with 
authority as yet as to the north ; I can only give hearsay evidence as to that ; but 
as to the south there has not been a surplus of labor for many years. We have 
had to employ the foreigner, the Asiatic, because w'e could not get the white 
labor. We had to u.se t^e wmmen and girls because w^e could not get men to do 
the packing house work ; we needed them outside. WW were jjlad w^e had to use 
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the woinen, because we found they were superior In every way to any class of 
labor as packers of fruit, "/hcse women were paid by the piece, many of them 
earnlnjj: from three to four dollars a <lay for several months in the packing sea- 
son ami taking a pleasant holiday when the peak of the load was over. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, if I am directing my attention to the things you 
are anxious to get. 

('hairman Waf.sh. You are doing It very well, I think, Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Mili.s. I would like to say here again, and I would like to impress it upon 
the commission, and through the commission upon the public, that it pays for 
the employer to be good to his workmen, and it pays to build even expensive 
mess houses, to give them good beds, to kec'p them cUmiii, to give tluMu even sheets 
and r)illow cases, to give them the best of board, even though they h^se money 
on tlieir board. 

I charge 7.1 cents a day for my board. I lose some .$3,000 to .$1,000 a year on 
my boarding house. And when my Interested parties, stockholders and others, 
ask me why, I say I get it at the other end twofold. 

A gentleman who was much exercised by my criticism of his methods came to 
my borne several years ago to tinally (liscaiss the matter and look into my 
methods, and whmi I was through he says, “ I will go you one better.” 

He went home and built a $10,000 bunk house and boarding house, library and 
reading room and put in it literature, daily papers, weekly journals, monthly 
journals* and books. 

I was talking to his foreman shortly afterwards, after the completion of it, 
and there had been time for the men to realize what had l)een done, and he says, 
" You do not know what you hav(‘ done for us. Our men go up town— I was up 
town recently, and the merchants of the b^wn said ‘What liave you done?’ 
‘ What do you mean? ’ ‘ What have you done to yoiir men? ’ ‘ Why. what is the 
matter with the men?’ ‘Why, formerly they cursed you, jind now they bless 
you,’ ” and he told the story. 

1 always paid higher wag('S than my competitors. My people said once, “You 
must cut wages.” I says, “ 1 will do it if I am not doing my work cheaper tluin 
my competitors, (let in my machine and let us go to some big packing plant or 
orchard company ami .see what it does cost them to do these different kinds of 
labor, irrigation, fertilization, pruning, spraying, picking, hauling— all the de- 
tails.” 

We went. We got the costs. We did not reduce wages. Our men were doing 
work for liigher wages and less exiiense to us. 

I think tliat the emidoyers make a great mistake— perhaps, I am moralizing, 
but I would like to get this to emi>loyer,s— in that they do not observe the 
merits of the ditferent men who work for them, be they what they may— 
what nationality tlu'y may be. That every man .shall be treated according 
to his deserts. That if he succeeds in doing good work; that if he succeeds 
in serving his master — his employer — well and truly, that his wages shall 
be increas(Ml corri'spomlingly. All tluvse years have 1 maintained this. I have 
made no ditTerence between the .Tap and tlie Mexican, Englishman, Scotch, Irish, 
Scandinavian, Oerinan, or French. The man who succeeded, went up to 
the top. I hired no exyierts; I trained them, those' who could be trained, 
those who would study, and in that ^\ay I have developed a spirit among my 
men of striving to excel. 

One man that I had 12 years ago, at $6,5 a month, draws $4,000 to-day 
on the salary roll. He earns it; he earns more; ho will get It. Men that 
come to me from Tennessee as teamsters at $1.75 a day, when I left them, 
were getting $150 a montli, a house, a horse and buggy for him.solf, and a horse 
and buggy for his wife. They earn it and earn it well. I follow the same 
here. When I came into the Northland, I said to my stockholders, “ There Is 
one thing I .shall not hear any dictation upon. I want to build the most com- 
fortable cpiarters; I want music; I want literature; I want books.” I have 
1,000 volumes of book.s, and am adding to it in every library. 

For my Mexican help, which I had to bring, I built quarters costing $7,000, 
with shower baths, with toilets, with sewer systems, with washing tubs for the 
women, with every convenience. I keep it clean. It is all cement. I wash 
it out, and they, wonderful to behold them, are as clean — cleaner than my 
white help, and they have the altars of their gods In every home on the ranch. 

I merely say this because I would that employers took the attitude toward 
labor that would inspire labor to do better; that w'ould inspire labor to seek 
a spirit to reach the top, 
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A man spoke to you this afternoon, but recently— I hope he is gone — he went 
to work on a ranch in the Sacramento Valley 20 >H^ars ago for $1 a day and 
his board. He had inspiration, aspiration, ambition, lie served, he wrought 
worthily, he saved, he became the foreman, he became the superintendent, he 
became the tenant, he became the owner ; and this any man can do — any man 
of any race in California. 

When I came to California and went to Riverside I was offered $1.25 a 
day and board myself, or eat mjself, as the Irlshiiuin would say. I got $1.50; 
I picked grapes for $1.50; I packed oranges by the box; I picked oranges for 
$1.50. I have never wanted a day’s labor. I am persuaded, persuaded be- 
yond a doubt, that every brother of mine, the white brother from any nation- 
ality, can find work in California if he truly wants it, if he don’t just merely 
claim lie wants it. Every farmer in California would gladly prefer the white 
man to the Asiatic; gladly, if he could get the same service from him as 
he gets from the Asiatic. I am sorry to say that some of the highest forms 
of labor that I have to perform in my duty as a developer, as a superintendent, 
and as a manager, I give to the Jap. I pay them the wage for it, higher 
wages than white men, because they will perform the work given them with 
splendid energy and splendid siu'cess. Pruning my trees. I tried all classes 
of labor aiul I finallv came to the Jap, I gave him $2.50 and $2.75. I have 
Japs working at less than $2, $2.10, $2.25, and $2.50. I give them a place 
to live; I build them bathing places; I furnish them light. 

I give my Mexicans $2, $2.10, $2.20, and on up, according to the time that 
they stay with me; always Increasing as the years go, in order to entice the 
men to stay with me. Some of the men have been with me for 15 years. 
I give the Mexicans in addition to the .$2, $2.10, $2.20, a comfortable house — a 
very comfortable house, more comfortable than he has ever before llve<l In. 
I furnish them, as I told you, with a sliower bath and a toilet, all cement, 
Jill Hushed out every day. I furnl'^h the men and the women separately, and 
give the women washtubs — every woman having washtubs for her washing. 

I give thorn electric light. T give them garden room ami irrigation water, in 
addition to the $2, $2.10, $2.20, My white men I give $2.25, $2.50, $2.75 $3, 
and on up, according to the work they are doing and the time they are with me. 
My M'hite men, who have remainf'd with me for a year, I give, in addition, 
two V (vks holiday on time. If unhappily any shall take? sick or be Injured in 
my employ, for the last 10 >ears I have paid all their hospital expenses; paid 
all their wages, full wagi's, and paid the doctor. This in addition to their 
wages. This because it paid me to do do it; this because I realized I got a 
greater devotion from my men; this becau.se I found lhat my men endeavored 
to come back and give me as good as I gave, arrd they have. 

True, there are times when we have heartburnings and when we get together 
and discuss things sometimes with a little heat ; but we generally get away 
into a corner where no one will hear us ami tight it out, and whoever is wrong 
admits it and gets back to the job. 

Again, let me say in the southland beyond the Tehachapl, never have T 
known a time when the fruit men had more laborers than they needed. Again, 
let me say at no time in the south in the last 15 years have I seen during 
the winter months, and for eight months, have I seen a time when the white 
man seeking labor, wanting it, and gladly performing it, could not get the work 
and get it in preference to any of the Asiatic men, so many of whom we have 
to use. 

Men honestly out of work. There are men and we generally find work for 
them, but there arc a great many men in California who are not honestly out 
of work. I speak from authority; I speak knowing what I speak about. I 
have been in close touch with them as an officer of the law — and the law was 
pretty severely handled here a while ago — as a judge of the court — I am glad 
I am a farmer— I handled many of these men ; handled them year after year ; 
went into their circumstances and their history, and I found that they went 
from Riverside to Yuma, from Yuma to Texas, and from Texas to Kansas, 
from Kansas to Dakota, from Dakota to Montana, from Montana on around 
through Washington and Oregon to California again, around the circle. Some 
men go around the house to get the sun, if sun is neeiled; to escape It, if it 
is too hot. Thousands of these men every year go around the circle on the 
brake beam. 

I have repeatedly gotten work for hundreds; I have bought them shears; 
I have bought them picking sacks and picking tools; I have got them the Job, 
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and have had them arrested and brought before me from the box car the next 
morning, having gold thelrt boots and their picking sack and their picking 
shears, and laughed at me for my trouble. 

This is ti’ue. It is a condition in the country that is lamentable. How it 
can be remedied, I don’t know.’ I ha\e dwelt on it long and seriously, but I 
really don’t know how these men can be saved to society and to themselves. 

I prefer — the question is asked what labor I prefer. I prefer the white man. 

Chairman Walsh. I think, Mr. Mills, not to hurry you, that that was involved 
in another question given you, and you have given us that fact. 

Mr. Mills. All right Perhaps if I am too verbose, you will put questions 
to me. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all right We repeat sometimes in our outlines. 
It is our fault, and not yours. 

Mr. Mills. I don’t know how to deal with the unemployed. When I was 
in tlie justice of the peace chair for many years and dealing with them, I gave 
it considerable thought and suggestion along the line Mr. Hecke dealt with; 
but not particularly that, because we hud no highways at that time. 

I do believe society owes it to lalior to have some work somewhere at pulilic 
exiiense. I do lielieve it will be clierper for society to sot aside the money that 
is taking care of our unfortunates in our prisons and in our asylums and use 
that for some great pul)lic development. 

I do believe that our pork barrel could be very well used to that end in 
some wise way. I do believe we have the men to-day in the Nation, being big 
and broad and sympathetic and noble of sentiment and soul, wlio would solve 
this question for us if our (ioveruiuent W'ould give them the opportunity and 
tlie means afterwards to take care of labor. 

I do believe there should be a final in the States so set apart that the different 
counties may send their temporarily idle to those particular spots wliere public 
work is being done in several places in the State. There is much of puhlic 
work, I am sure, that must be done at difi’erent times of the year. The railroad 
Hliould be enticed to help in sending them from place to place clu'uply, and 
those men who would not work for pay should be comiiellcd to work wntliout pay. 

I think it is demoralizing in our pri.sons that mmi are allow'ed to be idle, be- 
cause idleness is one of the great means of moral degradation among the people 
of this Nation or any nation. 

The Turks have w'ell said that the devil — whoever he is — finds wairk for idle 
hands to do, and idle minds, and 1 do believe— let me repeat it — that it behooves 
the State and State authorities wl.sely to determine this thing. They are those 
w’ho should determine it. Wi.sely set aside money that will be wisely used by 
wise men to in a large measure seltle this crying evil in our land. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now' adjourn until to-morrow' morning at 10 
o’clock. 

Kindly resume the stand at 10 o’clock to-morrow' morning, Mr. Mills. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., on this Thursday, the 27th day of August, 
1914, an adjournment was taken to the following day, Friday, August 28, 1914, 
at 10 o'clock a. m.) 


8an Francisco, Cal., FtKlaj/, Aiiyust 2S, IDIJ/ — 10 a. m. 
Present : (liairman Walsh, Commissioners Weinstock, Commons, Lennon, 
O’Connell, and Garretson; also William (). Thomps<m, coun.sel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Mills. 

Chairman Walsh. Call >our next witness. Mr. Mills Is not here. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hyde 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE E. HYDE. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hyde, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Hydk. George E, Hyde. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address and business, please? 

Mr. Hydk. My busines.s address is Campbell, Cal. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Hyde. I am a fruit packer and also a fruit raiser. I have a fruit ranch. 
Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged in that Industry in this 
State? 

Mr. Hyde! I have been fruit raising 32 years in S^^nta Clara County. 
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Mr. Thompson. Wpyp you here yesierdu.N ? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir. » 

Mr. Thompson. And you henrd the testiimmy of the witnesses on the stand 
with referenee to the divisliui <vf the labor in the afi:rk*nltural district, skilled 
and unskilled portions? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And also with reference to their se\, riidloiudlty, and the 
like? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir; I did, 

Sir. Thompson. Have you anythlnj^ to add in that n*sj)e(T to the tesliniojty 
already t?ivon? 

Mr. Hyde. Not particularly. I think that tln^ percenta^tes of averages were 
about correct, or nearly so. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Did you hear also what was said with reference to the way 
in which help is procured? 

Mr. Hm)E. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And in the agricuUiiral districts? 

Mr. Hyde. I did. 

I\lr. Tjiompson. When nee<le<l? 

Ml-. Hyde. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything to add to that phase of the subject? 

Mr. JiYUE. No more tlian from my o\ni e>cperlence as an ernplo.ver of lielp in 
the iiacking of fi-uits, nanu-ly drieil fruits— I also handle fresh fruits — would be 
that in our vicinity the help is procured by application on their own part, as a 
rule; knowledge generallv dis.seminated with regard to the recpiiremenls of 
labor ill certain places and witli certain firms. Apnlication is made for labor. 
The labor, of course, is only local Indp. 

Mr. Teiompson. It comes fr<mi the locality? 

Mr. Hyde. Yi's, sir; mucii of it. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of lielp do yon generally need for that work? 

Mr. Hyde. Well, thi're is a proportion of skilled, but mainly unskilled labor. 

IVIr. Thompson. Do you lane any difhcully In getting your help? 

Mr. Hyde. No, I ha\Vn’t had any dithculty for four yeai-s there. 

Mr. Thompson. What scale of wages do you pay these workers? 

Mr. Hyde. TIk' wagi-s of unskilled men would be about .1^2, There have been a 
few 111 rod as low as $1.75, but they were mainly old men who were not capable 
of doing heavy manual labor— some easy work. Very few of tliose at that price. 
Most of our lielp get two dollars and a quarter. They represent help that havi' 
worked in fruit bi^fore and have had some experience. 

Mr. Thhompson. How long df>es your season last there? 

Mr. Hyde. Well, it Ix^gan this last season on th(‘ 16tli day of .Tune with Eiprl- 
(.ots— the drying of apricots — which is one of Santa Clara's greatest (Tops of 
fruit, and it Is still in full force, and will last probably to the 1st of THH-ember, 
At the present time there is no fresh fimlt on hand to be handled, excepting 
cling penclu^s. 

Mr. TifoMFsoN. During thi.s time about how many men will you employ— the 
total help, men and wouum? 

Mr. Hyde. Well, it varies greatly In the nnrnher, on account of the d<‘mand 
of the work. My largest pay roll— I hod 351) enrolled. That was during the 
month of July. The proportion of males and females during that time was 
about equal, about 50 jier cent of each. 

Mr. Thomhs^in. What respective work do the two sections do, and what 
wages are the women paid? 

Mr. Hyde. The women, very few of them wmrk by the flay. I have two 
foreladies who work by the day, and they received for 10 hours $2.50 In the 
fresh fruits. In the dried fruits we are operating undf-T the old law— the 
present State law, and they are employed only 8 hours. They receive the same 
wages for 8 hours that they did for 10, $2.50. The women rrK)stly work picce- 
.^oi.{j_the cutting of apricots and peaches, and the paring of apples and pears 
and coring them and all that kind of thing is piecework. 

Mr. Thompson. What would be tlie earnings of a woman working a full week 
about, what would It vary? 

Mr. Hyde. The Inexperienced help that is working there for the first time 
while learning probably would not receive an average exceeding $7 a week ; but 
OUT average pay roll on those who are experienced, even with the experience 
of a week or so, will nin up to very nearly $12 a week. Many of the experi- 
enced helpers in the fruit earn from $21 to $23 a w'eek— $8 day or better. 
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Mr. Thompson. Of the i)Ooplc you employ, how many are employed through- 
out the year? ‘ 

Mr. Hyde. Throughout the year — I only keep a clerical force In the winter- 
time. The foreman and manager and clerical force in the office are on the pay 
roll the year around. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know what work the people you engage do when 
they are not working for you? You say they come from the neighborhood. 

INIr. Hyde. Campbell is a small hamlet of about 800 people, and most of 
the people that work for me have their own little places in town, their houses, 
and during the winter months the males work in the orchard — we are right 
in the midst of a big orchard country— pruning trees and hoeing and plow- 
ing and all the w<n‘k re(iuired in agriculture. They begin the fruit work with 
cherries in the month of May, picking cherries. Those are picked for the 
market fresh, or for the canneries. Then they come to work for the packing 
houses. There are two or three canneries at Campbell, and one dried-fruit 
house. 

]\Ir. Ttiomt'Son. How much money will an able-bodied man make in the sea- 
son, fairly skilled, say, during the entire season from June to December? 

^fr. Hyde. You mean from June to December? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

l\Ir. Hyde. Well, take all the laboring men, I think they would average $2.25 
a day. There are quite a few <>f our men g<‘t $2.50 a <lay ; men who have charge 
of small divisions of the work get $2.50 a day. 

Mr. Thompson. That would be true, of course, of men who work all the 
time. What would be the average work a man would have who is ready to 
work there? Would he have continuous work during those months? 

]\Ir. Hyde. Oh, yes; practically continuous. Of course, we have a transient 
help that we have to depend on. It is a floating help that comes in there and 
lives around in the town looking for work, and they come around, we notice, 
practically every year, a great many of them. 

Mr, Thompson. What proportion of those you employ arc of this floating 
character? 

Mr. Hyde. Probably in men, among the men — of course, there are not many 
women — but among the men there probably would not bo more than — in the 
height of the season — half of them, probably. 

M^r. Thompson. Do you know where these men go and what becomes of them 
after they get through with your work? 

Mr. Hyde. I have had several conversations with the men because I took 
an interest in what they were doing, and I know tliey have a circuit that 
they follow practically every year. For instance, men that we discharged last 
week for being through with their work, told me they were going to Watson- 
ville, that is in the lower part of the county, to pick apiiles, the apple crop 
being about ready to harvest ; and after that they went to the southern part 
of the State in the citrus fruit in the wintertime. 

Mr. Thompson. This floating help, which you say is about 50 per cent at the 
height of the season, do they come to town unbidden, or are they sent for? 

Mr. Hyde. They come unbidden. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliey don’t come through any employment agency? 

Mr. Hyde. No, sir; I have never employed anyone through an employment 
agency in all my experience. 

Mr. Thot^ipson. Have you any knowledge or information with reference to 
the number of peor>le out of work in this State during the wintertime? 

Mr. Hyde. No, sir ; I have not. 

i\Ir. Thompson. Have you any views with reference to the organization of 
the workers? 

Mr. Hyde. I have some views of my own that might, I think, possibly be 
carried out witli good effect. I am not in a position to know^ wliat tlie feelings 
of the men arc — the floating class, I mean — only as I talk with them. They 
seem to be, to my mind, a large part of them, more than desirous of traveling 
around from place to place. They are an uneasy class of people, and many of 
them don’t even work out the time I would like to have them work ; they will 
work a wec*k or so, and when they have got a little money they will move on- 
ask for their money and move on to other places. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people w'ould you employ in order to keep a 
steady force during the height of the season? You soy about half of your force 
Is of a floating character. During the season how many men would you have 
to employ order ^to keep that force up? 
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Mr. Hyde. I tliink the force that we have there Is fairly an avora-jce for 
the season, from the beginning of the apricots in June until the packing is 
over, the dried fruits. 

Wo have at the present time a forc*e of 50 men. Of that 50 men fully 40 of 
them are iielp that wo dejaial upon every year, that live in town and that stay 
with us until the last piece of ^\ork is <lone. The other 10 men are men that 
we have generally be(Mi gradually M’eedlng one from the lloating cla«s of help 
to get the best of them, those who seeme^l (h'sirous of staying until the end of 
the work — the steady men. I tldnk that class of men that I refer to now are 
honestly out of employment, through some cuu^e or otlaT, I do not know what. 
I have known in some instances, where they Iiave tohl me. Put they are out 
of employment, and tliey are desirous (»f working as long ns wo wish them to. 
They are men wlio under other circumstances, if placed right, would be steady 
men. 

^Ir. Thompson. Well, take the number of p'mplc yon say you employ during 
the height of the season of a lloating character; you say about half of your 
men — that w'ould bo about 175. Would that be right or would the 350 in- 
clude all? 

lyir. Hyde. Well, the 350 include all the help — men, women, and children. 

]Mr. Thompson. Then, it would be about 80 to 00 lloating men that you 
would employ part of that tim(‘? 

Mr. Hyde. From first to last, >es. 

Mr. IhioMPSoN, Well, in order to keep that force of 80 to 00, liow many men 
would you employ during the season? 

;Mr. Hyde. Well, there would he prol>al)ly at the ii^nglit of the season at 
least one-half of the 3(H) I spoke of; there would he 1.50 men — that is the 
height of the season. Then they gradually would dwindle down until we get 
at tile presiMic time a force of about 50 men 

Mr. Thompson. I mean those that are left at the end of the week’s work; 
how many m<m would you have to employ in order to keep your force up? 

Mr. II\DE. I didn’t catch your ouestion before. I didn’t lake any tigures off 
the pay roll that 1 could supply that. I could not say how many men. I know 
that toward the last — \\ell, say two weeks ago my foreman of the yard where 
most of the men that are employed, the floating class— and I mean by the yard 
the dr.\i!ig yard. We have got a ilrying yard tlure of IG acres, and we handle 
all the way fi’om two to three thousand tons of fruit a season in that yard. 
''I’hLs year we have haialled 1,200 tons of apricots alone in that one yard, wliich 
is a rcrord for that >ard. Tliose men, many of them, do not stay long ('iiougli 
to hold the job only a day or two. IMy foreman has been weeding them out 
and taking the best of them all tlie time, for there are plenty of others. lu 
fact, we liad as liigh as 20 ap|)licatlons a day for work from this floating class 
of men sitting tiiere wuiiting for a Job. 

^Ir. Thompson. Wliat, in your opinion, could be done (ulhcr by the growers 
or by tlio coiiiniunity to help out the s(‘asoiiaI characti'r of llu* work and to ex- 
tend the seasons longer or to make additional work? 

Hyde. W(‘11 

INIr. Thompson. To fit in. 

IMr. Hyde. The iiidustrie.s of California are such that practically w'itliin the 
limits of California as a State there is work, it .■^<‘cms to me, for deserving men, 
men wdio arc w’illing to work, practically the yiuir around. Tlie fruit wmrk in 
our neighborhood, as I said, will last from — in cherries — I do not deal in 
cherries, but we have that fruit there to be picked — wouhl last from the latter 
part of May until in tlie green-fruit picking, the 1st of October. During tliat 
time w^e have, as a rule, demand.s for labor oftenf lines bi^voml the supply. 
This year the supply has been good, better than common for some reason, I 
don’t know wliy. Fnxiuenfly the packers and canners of the country are 
obliged to resort to advertising in the papers. I advertised in three papers 
early in the season, thinking I might have the usual demand for lahor--rather 
the poor supply, I should say, of labor. But I found it was unnecessary. I 
took out the advertisements after a few days, because I had plenty of help 
applying all that time at the office. 

Then, after they get through the fruit work there, as I stated before, they 
would many of them move on to Watsonville or otlier centers where they have 
apples, and then from there to the citrus parts of the State. Early in the 
season we have berries in Santa Clara County. That Is a great berry country. 
The berries are sold arbund the cities of the bay. And the only time really 
that seems to be a very*poor demand for agricultural lab^r outside of our 
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own r€\sl(]ent labor would be diirin;j; the winter months, in the pruning and 
tike care of the lands and oielmrds. Wo have labor, sulHolent local labor, for 
that purpose, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. What could be done, tlien, with the floating labor during 
these winter months to correct these things as testified to by Prof. Parker? 

IMr. Hyde. Well, my idea wouhl be to have established in different industrial 
centers of the State, under the auspices of the State — I was going to saj^ — 
labor bureaus or bureaus of informal iorr, and for labor employment, the lualn 
object of which would be to gather knowledge of the requirements of the dif- 
ferent sections of the State, not only in agricultural pursuits, but in mining 
lumbering and all pursuits for labor. And they would know, by having the 
laborers, the men who wore floating, enrolled at these various agencies or 
bur(*aus, where they could be placed by delinite information when they ar<‘ 
needed. That would avoid an oversupply or glut of labor at any one par- 
ticular point, and also it would work out for tlie benefit of the employer and 
for the employee. Tlie employer would feel reasonably sure of his labor v.dieu 
he wanted It, and tim emi>loyeo wouhl not be calltnl upon to move from 
one part of the State to anotlier, and probably find when be got to the new 
place that there were others idiead of him who had secured the places, causing 
him to move on to another place. 

I think these laborers, as they ar»ply to the different bureaus for work, 
should be enrolled; and if they are s<Mit to other places, and fail to sliow up. 
I think it would be wise to strike them from the rolls as not being really 
honest In their Intention.s. Of course, there could he something that miglii 
arise to prevent them from getting there, but I mean to say ordinarily. 
I think that method would find work for practically all the fioating class of 
help, except, possibly, In the wet winter montlis wlien ttie men are not work- 
ing In the lumber camps and can’t do anything, and \\lien tliere is no fruit 
to be handled. 

^Ir. Thompson. Do you think that a Federal bureau or (‘mployment office, 
working along the same linos tliat .\ou mention, would lielp in the situation, 
too? 

!Mr. Hyde. I should think it would work just as well as a State iiureun, and 
probably better. 

;Mr. Thompson, With reference to the liousing conditions of your people, 
how do you hou.se your additional workers wbili* they are there? 

Mr. Hyde. Well, tlie ad<lltlonal workers arc boused in town, in the little 
village where there are a great many furnished rooms belonging to people 
wdio have houses there, and several botirding houses, conducted by private 
individuals, not by corporations — any of them. 

IVIr. Thompson. Then, yon don’t have camps? 

Mr. Hyde. No, sir; a goo<l many come In tents, and whole families will 
come tliere from other s(‘ctions in tents, and live in the tents dui'lng tlie 
harvest, 

Mr. Thompson. Have you tent cities around jour randies, then? 

Mr. Hyde. I am referring now to tlu' village of ('ampbell, wliere the tent 
cities are close to tlie canneries. 

Mr. Thompson. What provision is made for the keeping of those people, 
the sanitary needs, and so fortli, in the tent colonies, if yon know? 

Mr. Hyde. Well, of course, in the houses they have sanitary conditions 
wdilch are looked over very often by the health officer of the county, and, 
apparently, must be satisfactory to him. Of course, as far as the tent.s are 
concerneil you can imagine what the sanitary condition Is in a tent as well 
as I can. It Is a natural condition mostly. 

Mr. Thompson. There is not any gimeral or specific provision made to take 
care of these tent colonies which come there? 

Mr. Hyde. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to sanitary matters? 

Mr. Hyde. The ground is rented to them by the owners of the ground, 
generally some large lot where trees are, and the tents are put up ; and they 
are furnisheil with water. The ground rent is usually $1 to ^.50 a month for 
tent space and the use of the water. 

Mr. Thompson, How do you view the possible spread of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World among the agricultural laborers? 

Mr. Hyde. Well, there have been Industrial Workers of the World there, I 
know, because they have made their presence known by signs that they have 
written od^fences^and various places, mainly in chalk. I never have met any 
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of them personally* I do not know any of them. I do not think they have ever 
attempted to propagate their doc*triue« among tlm ilielp there ; at least I have 
never known of it being done. The most of our workers there in town belong to 
the socialistic class; they are Socialist voters, as shown by the vote of Camp' 
bell. And the best workers we have got are those same Socialists. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the tloating help, particularly now, lanv do 
you view their efficiency or lack of it, and what causes would you assign either 
for one or the other? 

Mr. Hyde.' Well, at the time that we were cuUlng apricots, in tlie month of 
July, when the crop is at the height of the season, wo tlidn’l refuse work to 
anyone. If we did not have a place for a man in the drying ground doing a 
man’s w^ork — our drying ground of course W’us full all the time — we would 
state to him that he could take a knife and cut apricots by the pitre the same as 
girls and women do. And many of them did that, and we bud six or eight of 
them that W'ent through the whole st^ison doing it. But many of them said 
they wxuild not do it, it was a wMnnan’s wa^rk, and they would not do it. I 
naturally came to the conclusion that they did not want work very badly. I 
looked upon those men as being unreliable in their statements to me regarding 
their desire for w'ork. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the kind of work, that is. llie work n*- 
quired, the degree of eliiciency in the cutting, is that a thing wiiicli rcniuires a 
degree of eiliciency, or can anybody do It? 

Mr. Hyde. 1 had a man in particular there that earned m<ire than .$2 a day 
every day he worked. Some earned as much as if they had been in the held 
ami had worke<i out there at the same time. They, most of them, with the ex- 
ception of two of tliem, neviT had done that work before. But they soon learned 
it and applied tliemsel\es to the work and became efficient enough to earn their 
$2. One man in particular came from Santa Paula and said be had cut apricots 
before. I never saw any faster work done in my life tiiaii be did. He was 
almost a riiacliine. He made $3 a day every day be worlo^i. 

Mr. Thompson. I was speaking more particularly about llie skill rwiuired 
in order to pn'serve the goods and do the right kind of work — it Is not a 
skillful operation, is it? 

Ikir. Hyde. No; it is rmt skillful, b(‘cause (here are children doing the work. 

Mr. h''HOMPSON. What pr(>jtortion of \our work in the products cover the 
skillful work? 

Bilr. Hyde. The only skilhMl labor we require is foremen of the various de- 
partments. We have a forelady there, and then there are some experienced 
workers that we call skilled workers that work in and around the fruit, dlp- 
ping the fruit, processing it, and all that kind of thing, that they have to have 
some skill. But they are experienced help we liave had every year. 

Mr. Thompson. You spoke of a larger number of floaters this year. What 
is the cause of that, if you know? 

Mr. Hyde. I don't know' the reason. I didn’t hear the men state any reason, 
either. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Commissioner Commons. I w’ould like to ask if it is pos.sible in your business 
to enlarge the winter season by taking on new kimls of w'ork? 

Mr. Hyde. Well, I think that It could be dom‘, and it is being done by some 
of the canneries. Some of the canneries that mak(‘ catsup, for instanct* 

Commissioner Commons. Make what? 

Mr. Hyde. Catsup. Instead of making it during the season of fresh tomatoes 
they take the tomatoes and work them uj) into a pulp and put them in gallon 
cans, and then open them in the winter and w'ork it up wdien the fruit is not 
ripe. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that prove protitahle? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir; it has a commercial value. It is a commercial article. 
Of course the demand for labor in our coimty has always been great during 
the season of harvest on account of the perishable condition and nature of tho 
fruit and vegetables that must be handled when ready. Nature does not stop 
in her work either for laws or for men’s demands. If the fruit Is ready It 
must be handled, otherwise it will be lost. For that reason we have to w'ork 
our help In the cutting of fruit, fresh fruit, not only ten hours a day, but often- 
times two or three hours In the evening to keep up with the work ; and w^'e hire 
not only women, but children — that is, as the law allows them, between the 
ages of 12 and 16, on vacation permits Issued by the school-teacher or school 
trustee where the child g^s to school. Those vacation perplta we file a'W'ay; 
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very carefully and keep them all. We won’t allow a child to go to work until we 
have it .so that we can shoW it at any time to any autiiority that has the power 
to ask for It. 

Coiinnlssioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all? 

Commissioner Weinstock. One question: Have you found, Mr. Hyde, in the 
last year or two, a surplus of desirable white laborers during the season? 

]\rr. Hyde. Well, there is a surplus of white labor. Most of the floating class 
seems to be the white, and even Americans; and some of them are desirable, and 
some are not desirable. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, from your experience, about what propor- 
tion would you call desirable workers, and what proportion undesirable workers 
among the whites? 

Mr. Hyde. Well, referring to the floating classes of help, I should say that 
from my experience in putting men to work and having them stay with the 
work, showing a desire on their part to work, I should say there would be about 
onediulf. There are a great many among the floating class that don’t really 
ever apply for the work. They simply stay there awhile and move on. I don’t 
know why. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What seems to be the weak spot in these undeslr- 
ahlo wdiite workers? What are their weaknesses and failures? 

M’’. Hyde. 1 think it is their desire for liquor, judging by the use they make 
of the money they get. Tliey will work two or three days and take the money, 
and I have seen them drunk afterwards in the town or village. In some In- 
slanees lliese were men whom I was quite surprised to see; they had appeared 
to be straightforward men and good workers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is your community, for example, a dry com- 
munity? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir; the fourth district of Santa Clara County has been dry 
lor two years by vote. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What opportunity would they liave for drinking? 

Mr. Hyde. The nearest point is San Jose where they can get it; that is, 
where it is openly sold. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At the beginning of your testimony you made the 
stiilement that you believed that California with its remarkable resources can 
afford work for the willing and deserving men the year round. lint a little 
later In your testimony you pointed out that during the winter months there 
were many avenues of employment that were practically closed on account of 
climatic conditions — so that I take it you want to modify your statement to 
that effect. 

Mr, Hyde. I would modify it this way, that in the winter months — the time 
there would be no agricultural work to do — that is, fruit — and when the logging 
camps or mines might be closed by rain or snow' — I think in the cities there 
would be work to be carried on, or on the roads. I would say, too, that the 
bureau I numtioned I think ought to have the power — there should be some act 
at least passed so that this floating help could be employed on the roads some 
•WTiy. Keep up tlie highw'ays. We have a line system of highways being in- 
augurated, and unless there is work done on them all the time the little holes 
.soon become bigger and the rojid is ruined. That is jiart of the work that could 
be done in the wdnter as well as any other time, perhaps better. When the 
ground is w’et it works up better and makes a better road. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you present when Prof. Parker testified? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir; I wais. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You probably recall that he made a forecast that, 
in his judgment, owing to the diminished agidcultural labor employed during 
the present summer, that there was a strong likelihood of the number of unem- 
ployed in the cities in the coming wdnteY being greater than ever. 

Do you share that opinion of Dr. Parker? 

Mr. Hyde.. I think he would be right for this reason : I don’t know whether 
it is on account of the approaching fair — it worked the same way just before 
the St. Louis fair in 1904 — ^but the working people, the skilled people and 
unskilled men came in looking for work and thought there wms going to be 
plenty of work. That would make a large class that would form your unem- 
ployed army in the State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From what you know of the agricultural condi- 
tions of til# State this year, have there been as many den and women employed 
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in ngriciiltiire as last year, aiul have they been able to earn as much money as 
last year? • 

Mr. Hyde. The crops of the State — that would be governed by the size of 
the crops. The crops of the State have been mainly good. 

t'ommlssloner \Veinstocic. This year? 

Mr. Hyde. The prune crop is not as heavy as last year. It will probably 
be a hundred million pounds as against a fiuiuln'd and tifty to a houndred 
and seventy-five million pounds last year. This is a shorter crop. The crop 
In our country this season, according to the best estiintites, is, I would say, 
(10,000,000 pounds of dried prunes. Last year it was over a hundred ndlllori 
pounds. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that there has been 40 per cent less employ- 
ment? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir. On the other hand the peaches in San Joaquin and Santa 
Clara districts is a greater crop than last year. The orange crop this coining 
winter will probably be as good as it was last winter, which was a real good 
crop. There seems to be no climatic disturbance to hit it in any way, and It 
shows up well now. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. You think taking the Stale as a unit and taking 
all agricultural workers as a unit, they ^\ill have earned as much money and as 
many been employed as last year? 

Mr. Hyde. I think there would be. 

Commissioner AVeinstoi'k. You think this jirobably has been a normal jear? 

Mr. Hyde, I think the wages have been better than they were last year. 

Comndssioner AVktnstock. Why? 

Mr. Hyde, I don't know why, but T know the .Taps, for Instance, in our 
county to-day form a considerable portion of the labor, on the farms, I mean, 
not in the packing hous<‘s, for I don’t know a single packing house in the 
county or cannery that hires Japs. 

Ckunmissloner Weinstock. The .laps are used for outside work? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes; used in the fields. They are making good pay, better than 
they had been getting, and tlu'y ar(‘ getting the sam(‘ pay, as far as my observa- 
tion goes, that the white men g(‘t for th(‘ same work in the fields. ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. What effect, in your opinion, will the opmiing of 
the enmil. and tlie present Kuropean war, after It has been ended, have on 
the conditions of tlie California agi IcuHural worker — the future condition of 
tlie agricultural \vorkcr of the State? Do ^oii think it is going to help it or 
hurt it? 

Mr. Hyde. I think there will be more labor licre. I think all those people In 
Europe that wish to escape such conditions as have lanm existing in Enroiie 
several years, to avoid conscription in the army and all that thing, as soon as 
they get money enough will come to the Uidti'd Siate.s. Tliere are many Ksteam- 
shi]) comiiaiues that have ht‘en booking Immigrants, even some months past, 
that will bring them right ilirecdly to tlds coast. It seems to me that we would 
have an overabundance of agricultural labor in the State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think that the surplus will be greater than 
the demand? 

I\Ir. Hyde. I should think it w’onid he. That is all conjecture, of course. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. So that from that line of reasoning the outlook 
for the agricultural laborer in California is not as encouraging as it might be? 

l\Ir. Hyde. He will have more competition. 

Commissioner AA’etnstock. That, of course, is lilvcly to increase the ranks of 
the unemployed during the winter months, is It not ? 

Mr. Hyde. It would for a while, but from rny observation of the European 
agricultural Inborgr, they are a people that quickly establish themselves on 
ranches of their own, or on leased places. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Become renters or owners? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AA'hat opportunities are there in California, Mr. 
Hyde, from your knowledge and experience, for thrifty, industrious, sober 
white agricultural workers to establish themselves as renters or owners? 

Mr. Hyde. I am glad you asked me that question, because I think there is 
every opportunity in the world for a man who is thrifty, determined to do what 
Is required of the laborer, while he is laboring for wages, and also with a 
fixed determination to improve his own condition. There is every opportunity 
In the world for such a cian to succeed. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat is the smallest amount of actual capital 
that that kind of worker, lirifty, industrious, sober worker must have before 
be can hoi)e to become a renter in the fruit crop? 

Mr. Hyde. It Is not so much the capital In money ; it Is the capital that every 
man must have to succeed, in being able to show those about him, that are ac- 
quainted with him, tliat he is a reliable, thrifty man. I will relate one instance 
of a man that came to work for me in 1885. He was an Italian boy who could 
not speak a word of English. He came from one of the southern Provinces of 
Italy, and his possessions consisted of a couple of letters from his mother, and 
a cheap silver watch, and a few dollars in money wrapped up in a red hand- 
kerchief. 

He made the motions to me that he wanted— it was in the wintertime— that 
he wanted to work in the vineyard. He was accustomed to that, he had li\ed 
on a small farm in Italy and probably knew more about that than anything 
else. He made a motion he wanted to hoe around the trees and vines. I put 
liim to W'ork. At that time the wages ran from $20 to $25 a month and board 
for agricultural laborers. The Chinese at that time were getting $1.15 to $1.25 
a day and board themselves. I am only giving you this to show you the condi- 
tions. He went to work for me and worked five years, and at the end of the 
first year he spent $1.50 a week getting an education from a little boy that 
showed him how to rea<l and wu-ite. He quickly learned, and to-day that man 
has two farms, and has ji lumse costing $3,000. He always pays for what he 
gets so I know that it is paid for. 

Commissioner Weinst<h k. Are the opportunitie.s to-day bettor or worse than 
they were at the time that this Italian canu* to work for you? 

Mr. ITydk. I think they are better. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Could the .same man do the same thing over to- 
daj’ ? 

Mr. Hyde. He could with the same determination that that man had to suc- 
ceed. He would not retpiire any money to lease a ranch. He saved his money 
and he had several hundred dollars in money and married, in the meantime, a 
woman of Italian descent, horn in this country, and got a small fiirm and worked 
hai^ and gradually on ui) until he has two farms of his own. I have seen the 
Siirae thing done by tbe Norwegian and Swedish people. They are very thrifty, 
too, and soon get a good start. It is the same with the Danish people of our 
agricultural district. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long Imvc you been a fruit grower, Mr. Hyde? 
Mr. Hyde. Since 1882. I went into that county with my blankets rny.self. 
Commissioner Weinstock. W'hat w’cro the prevailing agricultural wages at 
that time, for white workers? 

Mr. Hyde. T was hired for $40 a uumth and hoard myself, at first. 
Commissioner Weinstock, About a dollar and a half a day, out of which you 
boarded j ourself? 

Mr. Hyde. I boarde<l myself. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. That was tbe prevailing wage? 
lilr. Hyde. It was not, it was better; b\it I was sick; I wasn’t able to do a 
man’s work, and I started to work keeping time and getting supplies for a 
big ranch. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What did the farm worker receive at that time? 
Mr. Hyde. Dolkir and a half a day and hoard himself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Dollar and a half a day and Iward hlin.self? 

Idr. Hyde. Yes, sir ; the agricultural white worker. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did he get a dollar a day ami board? 

Mr. Hyde. A dollar a day and hoard. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the agricultural wage now? 

Mr. Hyde. Two dollars to two and a quarter. Two and’a quarter during 
harvest time, two dollars other times, and board themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Out of which they board themselves? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would be an Increase of about SSJ per cent? 
Mr. Hyde. Yes. 

Commlsslomn’ Weinstock. Froqi a dollar and a half to two dollars? 

Mr. Hyde. Yea 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard the testimony yesterday given by Mr. 
Speed? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir ; not all of it. 

Commlsiioner Weinstock. In which he stated the agricultural wages were 
lower to-day thail they were 20 years ago, aud ci^ some instances on the 
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Sacramento River where they were paying less (han they hud in the past. 
Has your observation le<! you to agree with Mr. Specil on that? 

Mr. Hyde. No, sir ; I do not agree with him. 

Coiuinissioner Weinstock. You think he is mistaken? 

Jfr. Hyde. I think he is mistaken as far as Santa Clara County is eoncemeii, 
where I have more particular knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you. 

Call your next. 

]^Tr. Thompson. iMr. Mills. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES MILLS— Recalled. 

Ctialrman Walsh. Was there something (dse you had to say In conclusion? 

Mr. Mills. There was a great deal I will sa.\, If the commission cares to 
hear It. 

rTiairman Walsh. Well, now, the commission cares to hear it, but we don’t 
want jou to cover an> subject that has alreaily been covered. 

IMr. Mills. It Is all — I am not at all anxious to stay over, Mr. President; I 
am perfectly willing to go. I am int«‘rested In this thing 

Chairman Walsh. With the .suggestion I have made, just proceed, please. 

Jlr. IdiLLH. I am perfectly — I am afraid, Mr. President, I may have too much 
to say for your time. 

('halrman Walsh. That might be possible 

Jfr. Mills. It would probably be belter for you to put specific questions 
to me. 

(’liarlman Wal.sh. Well, T liud tlioiiglit personally probably you had finished, 
I\Ir. Mills; tliat is, you had covered the subjects and gone into them in great 
detail. As you umh'rstand. we have a large number of witnesses. Now you 
iia\e gone over conditions very well and. as I recall, you have comfiared them, 
have .>ou not, with former times? If there is anytldng that you think Unit is 
significant to tlie inquiry, of course we would he glad to have you state It as 
concisely as po.ssihle. I do not think of any questions I cure to ask you, s!by 
specific questions. 

Mr, Mills. Then I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Chaiinuin M'al.sii, Are you? Well, thank joii, v<*ry much, Mr. Mills. 

(hill your next, 

I\tr, Thompson. Mr. CritTen. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WYLIE GIFFEN. 

Mr. Thompson. Your name? 

Mr. Chfen. Wylie (lilfmi. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you also give us your address and your liusiness, Mr. 
Ciffen? 

Mr. Oiffen. Fresno. I am engageil in tlie vineyard and orchard business. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engageil in that Imslness? 

Mr. Gifi’En. For my.solf about 12 years. I liave been working in vineyards 
an<l orchards for about 26 years. 

Mr. Thompson. You were here yesterday? 

Mr. Giffen, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, You heard the testimony that was given in reference to tlie 
conditions in agricultural lines? 

Mr. Giffen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you to add with reference to what ha.s already 
been testified to? I just ask you that one general question, and you may state 
what you have to tell. 

Mr. Giffen. Well, I think the ground was fairly well covered, and in the main 
it was In accortlance with my own experience. 

I tliiiik the solution of the seasonal labor problem In this State Ls the diver- 
sity of farming. What has made it in this State is because of the fact that In 
(’allfornja we like to do tlie biggest things In the world. We like to have the 
biggest vineyards in the world. We like to have the bigge.st orchards In the 
w’orld. We like to have the biggest wheat ranches in the world. And If we 
can’t have the biggest, we like to have the next biggest. And that spirit has 
gone tlirough all the people. 
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So, 111 plantin;? a quarter section of land, instead of planting it to five or six 
crops, we plant It to one ci^op. And the result has been that we need a very 
Inrge amount of labor for a short time in the year and only a few men the rest 
of the year, whereas if we would take the quarter section of land and, as we can 
do in most parts of California, raise six or eight different crops on it, we could 
keep— well, In my own case, instead of having 200 men, as I have now, I could 
have 40 men tlie year around and provide places for them to live with their 
families. I would get a very much higher grade of men, very much better effi- 
ciency. I could raise fruit cheaper than I can to-day, with a good deal more 
satisLiction to myself and a good deal more usefulness to the State, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything being done to spread this idea among the 
growers of the State? 

Mr. Giffkn. Not becaus(‘ of the labor problem or anything of that kind, but 
the very necessity of the thing will force us eventually to do that. As the com- 
petition becomes keener ive will be forced to diversify. And, incidentally, we 
will make more money than we are making now. We may not make as much 
in some >cars, but in the average of the years we will make more money. While 
that process is going on there necessarily will be some sulferlug, I think, among 
the men who are performing the labor of the State. 

^tr. Thompson. Well, how wouhl you take care of it in the interim? 

Mr. ‘Giffkn. I think the suggestion of a State labor bureau is a help, but not 
a very great help. It would be some help in connecting the man up with the job, 
but it would not be a soluticni of the problem by any means. I don’t know ; I 
don’t think there is any solution — any real solution. There might be some help, 
but there is no real solution until we are raising a greater diversity of crops in 
each community. 

^Ir. Thompson. Anything further you w'ould like to say, IMr. Giffen? 

Mr. Giffkn. No; 1 think I have nothing ftirther to say in this. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you very much, Mr. Giffen. 

Mr. Giffin. I might say this; I think tliat the question of the advance in 
wages that Mr. Woinstock has raised — 20 y(*ars ago I began work at $30 a 
month and furnislied my own bed, and never worked for any less than that. 
But there was a few years after that, during the hanl tunes, that wages were 
some less. And they are a little higher now, perhaps $5 a month higher. I 
don’t think, though, that when you consider the purchasing power of a dollar — 
I don’t have any figures — I don’t know how mucii higher the things that the 
laboring man has to buy are than they were, I don’t think the increase in 
wages has Iusmi near equal to the increase in the price of the things that he 
has to buy. In other words, the laboriug man is not as well off, I think, as ho 
was 25 years ago in this State. 

Commissioner Gahuetson. If he had to buy the same amount of the same 
commodities with tiie money tliat he now has, he would liave a less balance 
left with tlie money that he now earns, in your opinion, than he would have 
had from the former $30? 

Mr. Giffkn. 1 think a great deal less. I think that Mr. Speed is right in one 
thing. I would not agree with him at all in his ultimate conclusions. But 
personally I have come to the belief that it would be a good thing if farm labor 
could be organized. In fact, I think it is the only way tliat they will ever get 
what they are entitled to, and that the solution should come through or- 
ganizations of their own rather than through legislation. 

I have been forced to that belief against my own prejudices, because of the 
fact that the laborers, as I see them, that are organized, are the only people 
that have been able to raise their wages as the price of living has gone up. 
And the rest are suffering. It seems to me the only solution. And as an em- 
ployer of labor, I would welcome the unionization of the common laborer, if it 
can be done. I don’t know tlwit it can be done. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke about the increa.sed cost of living. If a 
man saves money now, will it require more for him to get a piece of property, 
or to get a lease, or to get into independent farming or growing? 

Mr. Gifftcn. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Than it did 20 or 30 years ago? 

Mr. Giffen. Yes; It would require a good deal more money. Land has ad- 
vanced in the last 10 or 15 years over most of California a great deal, and 
It would ^ke a good deal more money, ‘ 
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Commissioner Commons. Well, you started In without anythinK yourself. 
How much more would you have to have now to Vitart In with, to reach the 
I)osition that you have now reached, than you did when you started in 20 or 30 
jears ap:o? 

Mr. Giffen. I don’t know'. I w'cudd ha\e to ha\e sonadhiiif: more; but It wdll 
always remain a fact that some few^ men in every community, under any con- 
ditions, and with any price of land, will ;tet ahead. But the fallacy of that 
is — the old sayuijj: that there is ahvays room at the top that w’as (pioted here 
yesterday, I don’t think is correct, as far as it affects tlu* labor problem of this 
"state or any other State; because, while there is one round at the top, there 
is only a very, very few men can ^et to the top. And, in the very nature of 
tliinjts most of the unemployed labor must remain at the bottom to do the 
W'orld’s drudgery, and you can’t get aw’ay from that fact, it seems to me. 

Commissioner Commons If they all got to the top wouldn’t the condition be 
just the same as it is now’ at the top as It is at the bottom? 

INIr. Giffen. Just exactly the same, because the drudgery must be done. And 
it is not the man that can get to the top — it is not that you can iind in every 
community those wdio are able to forge their owm w'ay U]) — it Is not those that 
you are interested in, or that this commission is interested in. It is the 
people that must ahvays be the carriers of water and the hewers of w’ood who 
do the world’s work. 

Ouumissioner Commons. Well, according to your statement, he probably 
could not save as much now' as h(‘ couhl thei' on account of the cost of liv- 
ing going up faster than wages. It woidd seem to me he would be n^iulred 
to save a gi-eat deal more In order to become an independent fanner than he 
would at that time, is that it? 

Mr. Gim'en. I think the conditions are continually making It more dlfllcult 
for men to get something of their own in this Slate. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, you think, therefore, that the increasing num- 
ber of w'ago earners will go on, that the larger proimrtion of the population 
will be w'age earners in the agricultural pursuits? 

]\fr. Giifen. I don’t know whether I (luite g<‘t that point. Just ask me that 
again. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, that is too much of a prophesy, I suppose. It 
it not .accessary to follow that out. 

Chairman Walsh. Any otlau* ([la'stions? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. You made the statement a few moments 
ago, Mr. (Jiffen, that you welcomed the unionization of the agricultural worker. 
I’rom the standpointOf the emplo.Ncr, what advantage would there be to you 
if agricultural labor was organized? 

l\Ir. Giffen. Only this advantage, as I s(‘e it. I believe that labor W'lll be 
better otf. And in the end, what makes labor ladter olf must redound to the 
betterment of all of us, I think. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think, tlaai, I take it, that it is the interest of 
the worker, from your point of view’, that he shall organize? 

Mr. Giffen. I think it is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think that by organizing he would better his 
conditions? 

Mr. GirraN. I think that has been truly proven in the other industries. We 
do not do things, most of us— Mr. Mills, w’ho was on the stand yesterday, has 
done some things that he didn’t have to do. Most of us men that are employ- 
ing labor, no difference what our hearts may dictate in these things, w’e are In 
competition with other people, and w’e don’t do tho.se things until w’e have to 
do it. Individually, the common laborer is not in position to force us to do it 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course the unionization of agricultural labor 
w’ould lead to what is know’n as collective bargaining in place of the method 
that at present prevails, or individual bargaining. As an employer, if agri- 
cultural labor W’as organized, yon w’oiild have to be prepared to deal with them 
collectively in place of dealing with them individually. Now, every man that 
comes to you, you make an Individual bargain with him. Under union condi- 
tions, of course, you would bargain with, one or two men for a large group 
of men, for all your men perhaps. Would that be a preferred condition from 
your point of view? 

Mr. Giffen. I think there would be some disadvantages in it; but I am 
Inclined to think the advantages would more than offset the disadvantages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tell me specifically w'hat you w’ould regard as the 
advantages and disadvantages from the employer’s standpoint. 

88819'’— S. Doc. 415. 64^1— vol 5 50 
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Mr. GiFFKv. The disud vantages, as I see them, aiv that It probably lowers the 
eflieiency of some partifulan men. It seems to me that union hibor works that 
way unyliow. I haven’t been drawn very closely in touch with it, but it seems 
to uie that it is a leveler of men more than the system that prevails to-daj ; 
that there is not the opiwr.tunity for the individaul man to get ahead. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean it tends to tlie dead level, to make 
the dead level ? 

Mr. CiFFEN. It brings the lowest up, and the higliest down, to a dead level, 
I think. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; that is the disadvantage. 

Mr. GiFiEN. I think so. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. And that is a disadvantage to the worker rather 
than to tile ernplo.ver, is it nol V 

Mr, Giefkn. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Now wliat is the advantage? 

Mr. Giffen. In a tiegre<^ it would be some disadvantage t«) the employer, too. 

(^jinmissioner Weinstock. What advantage would there lie in it to the em- 
plojer ? 

Mr. Giffen. In a large amount of our work collective bargaining would he 
a very great advantagi*, ami is carried out now to a certain extent, not, I think, 
because tlu're is any nnion (hat amounts to anything. We employe large 
numl>er of Japanese and Chinese and Hindus, and that is all collective liargain- 
ing in our picking. 1 have perliu])s a liundred pickers, and I only see one man 
in tliat transaction; and it is very much easier for me than it would be to sec 
a hundred men. 

('orimilssloner Wkinstcx’k. So that In your Asiatic labor you are under col- 
lective bargaining now? 

IMr. GiM'En. Yes, sir. 

CominlsHioner Weinstock. You find it advantageous? 

Mr. Giffen. I think so; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliut is all, 

(’huirniun Walsh. Tiiat is all. Tliank you. 

INIr. Thompson. Sir. l>ale. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. B. DALE. 

Mr. Thompson. You have heard the testimony <»f tlie last day and to-day on 
the seasonal labor? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In agriculture? 

TVIr. Dale. Yi*^, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wbat liave you to a<ld to wliat lias nlivndy been testifieii to? 

I\Ir. Dale. Well, as an organizer of labcr, I want to say to you and to the 
commission tlint I believe, I am positive, that the agriculture labor farm hand, 
the nomad, can he organiz.eti tlirough and by the American Federation of Labor. 
Tliere are organizations now known as the United T.aborers of America, in San 
Francisco, In Oakland, in Klclimoiid, in Fresno, in Rakorstield, in Sacramento, 
in San Jose, and one establislied last eviMdng in San Rafael, affiliated with the 
central labor councils of those cities, and chartereil directly by the American 
h'eileration of Labor. The cards they give those men — say a man is in 
Fresno and he migrates to Sacramento or San Rafael — the card that is given 
him in Fresno admits him to work in San Rafael without any additional pay. 

Now, as to the farm liand, I will have to ask you to excuse a personal al- 
lusion. A good many years ago I carried my blankets and I worked on ranches 
in California. And I belonged to the Knights of Labor in California. In Solano 
County, in the little town of Dixon, some 70 miles from here, I had to crawl 
up, sneak up the back stairs of the K. P, hall to attend the sessions of the 
Knights of L^bor — before I was grown — I was a young man. 

Now, through that section of the Knights of Labor in Dixon the conditions of 
Uie farm hands were bettered to thhs extent: A man tliat fed his men on poor 
fo(xi, had a poor team, poor harness, poor plow — he had an awfully hard time 
to secure help. A gixxl many men in tlie community knew nothing about it, but 
the farm bunds that made up that section of the Kniglits of Labor knew all 
about it The gentlemen that jn.st left the stand sahi tliat he believed tlmt he 
was willing to cooperate in the organization of the farm hands. 

Now, gentlemen of this commission, that Is the only ^hlng that Is nooesswy— 
get that m your n^lnds now— there is not another thi^ neeiitod to organize that 
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fellow and better his condition but to intelligently — but Intelligent, consistent 
cooi)eration of tlie fanner himself. That will solve tlie prol)leui, and those ai'e 
the only two elements; those are the only two factions in society that can 
solve it. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, Mr. Dale. Wouhl you say the view of this 
gentleman was typical of the fruit growers of California? 

Mr. Dale. No; 1 do not believe that it is. 1 believe that he is as exception. 
I am very glad to listen to the exceptioiu Now, tliere is no one thing that will 
solve tlie problem of labor but the men of UiIkh*. They are the only ones that 
can .sohe tlie labor question. The labor question is a practical proposition. A 
man can stand on the sidewalk, and he can sympathize with the fellow tliat is 
carrying the hod up the ladder. Sympathize! The only way that he can un- 
derstand the condition of the hod carrier is to get a hod 'of brick on his shoulder, 
start up the ladder; his knee.s will begin to knock together, his eyes begin to 
stick out, the skin will begin to come off the shoulder, and then he realizes what 
it is to carry a liod ot brick up the laihler. Now, I simply u.se tliat to convey 
tlie idea to tliis (‘omrnission that it is jiractically impossible for men who have 
ni'vcr labored, for men that do not know what it is for the sweat to run down 
in tlH'ir (‘vi'S— — 

(’lialrman A\'\lsh. INcuse nu'. !\Iay I interpolate some iiuestions? You say 
that .\oii an* an organizer of the American Federation of Taibor in this particu- 
lar field? 

Mr. Dali:. Y(*s, sir. 

('hairman Wxisii. Farm labor. When <lhl >ou begin your work? 

Mr. Dale. Four y(‘ars ago — a little over. 

Chairman Walsh. Had the American Federation of Lalair attempted any 
means to organizi* tliis casual laborer in California prior to that time? 

Mr. Dai K. Well, they had to this extent and in this ^\ny; Tliey organized 
what is known as Fedi'ral unions. That tak(‘s In — say if there is a Finleral 
union organiz(‘d in San Itafael, and there are not enough plumbers in San 
Ttafai'l to secure a cliarti*r from tlie int(*rnal lonal ])lumb('rs' organization — they 
are eligibli* to tlu* Fedi'ral union until su<*h time as then* an* se\en members 
of the plumbers to secure a charier from this International. Then, according 
to the law of the American FiMleralion of Lalior, tlu‘y must withdraw from tlu* 
Fi'dei al union ami sc'cun* a charter from llu‘lr International. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many agricultural laborers were in unions of that 
kind four years ago, when you began to organize them? 

Mr. Dat.e. Well. I don’t know’ that there wa.s hut very few 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could you apiiroximale the numh(*r? 

Mr. Dale. No; I could not. 

(Hiairman Wat sir. Well, now*, tli(*iL lia\e .\ou had any assistanci* In your ef- 
forts to organize this lalior during the last four years? 

Mr. Dale. I have hud the coopi'ralion of organlze<l labor; yes, sir 

Chairman Walsh. But liave you had any siH^eitic organizers wiio calleil upon 
men, setting forth the alleged advantages of organization and gave them the 
form? 

Mr. Dale. Well, no; none outside of myself (Imt 

Cliairman Walsh. Please .state now as hiielly as >ou can luwv you go t(» do 

that work; wiiat you do, we will say, day h> day toward organizing these men? 

Mr. Dale. The first work of an organizer wiien he gets tnto a city or town 

Cliairman Walsh. I want to get wiuit your w’ork is In this particular field, 
not generally. 

Mr. Dale. Is to secure applicants, of course. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlierc did yon go, for Instance, wlien you starteil four 
years ago to secure these applicants? What i.s your field of w'ork? 

Mr. Dale. My fir.st wmrk was in the city of Oakland. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlie city of Oakland a place where large numbers of 
this class of labor congregate? 

Mr. Dale. INIigratory men, yes, sir; quite a lot of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefiy now typify that as you can. 

Mr. Dale. It took us a solid inontli, to liegln with, to get seven men and $10 
to secure a charter from the American Federation of T/abor. This was in the 
month of June, I believe — yes, in the month of June, 1910. 

On the following Labor Day, tlie first Monday In September — I am told, I do 
not know of this as I was not in Oakland — but there were between two and 
three hundred men of tUls organization In line marching with other organized 
labor. 
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Chairman Walsh. That was in Oakland? 

Mr. Dale, That was in thrj city of Oakland. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the organization confined to Oakland? Was the 
meeting place of that organization Oakland? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, liow many are in that now? 

Mr. Dale. I think in the neighborhood of six or seven hundred men. 

Chairman Walsh. In the neighborhood of six or seyen hundred men? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir ; probably more than that, probably less. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where else has there been an organization of that 
kind perfected? 

Mr. Dale. One in Fresno, one in Stockton, one in Bakersfield 

Chairman Walsh. H()w many in Fresno? 

Mr. Dale. I left Fresno a week ago Friday — Friday a week ago — and I think 
they have about 150 men in their organization. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have jou organized in tlie four years of the 
efforts you have made? 

Mr. Dale. In the neighborhood of r>,0(K) men. 

Chairman Walsh. In the neighborhood of 5,000 men? 

Mr, Daj.e. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you engaged in organizing 

Mr. Dale. Now, just a moment. 1 do not want to claim credit for organizing 
all those 5,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Since you started organizing? 

Mr. Dale. There is in tlie city of San Francisco now' in llie neighborhood of 
‘J,000 men in the united laborers alone. Those men were in existence when I 
began tlie work, but they were cliartered — they had a local charter, I believe — 
tliey are now chartered from tlie American Federation of Labor since this 
organization. 

(Jliairman Walsh. Tliat includes tlie 5,(K)0? 

Mr. Dale, Yes, sir. 

Chairnian Walsh. What means of collective bargaining is there for these 
5,000 men? 

Mr. Dale. The Fresno local have a business agent tlie same as tlie Japanese 
have — just one point 1 want to dwell on, if >ou will permit me here, and it is 
that tlie employer— *wliy is it tliat tlie employ or of labor will object to dealing 
with the business agent from tlie wdiile, the Caucasian, race and yet are ready 
and willing to deal witli the fellow Iroin the others? Can you answer? 

Chairman Walsh. I am trying to coniine it to your organization. 

Mr. Dale. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what method of collective bargaining have you for 
these 5,000 that are now in the organization? 

Mr. Dale. Simply as 1 tell you, Mr. Chairman, through tlieir representative — 
tlieir business agent — or the business agent of the building trades council, or 
the business agent of the Central Labor Council. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the fruit laborer, tlie laborer on the fruit farm— how 
many collective bargainings have you with employers? 

Mr. Dale. Now, 1 w'ant to say this, that there is not many agricultural— that 
is, men that work on the ranches, that belong to these organizations so far. 

Cliairman Walsh. How many do you think that belong to that organization, 
of the 5,000, are there that work on fruit farms? 

Mr. Dale. Well, they work on fruit farms, quite a number of them; but 
they don’t deal with their business agents — they don’t deal through their 
organization, they work as Individuals on the fruit farm. 

Chairman Walsh. They have no advantage of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Dale. No ; not as an organization, it has not reached that point. 

Chairman Walsh. You really say that so far as the fruit laborer himself 
is concerned, that there is no organization that deals directly, through col- 
lective bargaining, with employers in the State of California? 

Mr. Dale. That is it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think they need organization? 

Mr. Dale, I certainly think they do; yes, sir. 

Chairman Wax.sh. Please state any plans that the American Federation of 
Labor has for organizing these men as such— as laborers upon fruit farms? 

Mr. Dale. It is simply the plan, Mr. Chairman, that I have outlined, charter 
them by the American Federation of Labor— give them a, charter. 
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Chairman Walsh. But if you have not gotten colle<-tlve bargaining in four 
yours, would you, would you not, say that y6ur olTorts to organize were 
successful ? 

Mr. Dale. The efforts for organizing those men have be(m directed to the 
cities where they deal with the building contractors, witli the sewer con- 
tractors — 

Chairman Walsh (Interposing). Yes; but we are taking up the subject of 
agricultural labor. You have heard all the testimony, that there are groat 
numbers of men that do that alone. That they began 20 years ago; some say 
conditions were belter 20 years ago than tlioy are now, that there were outlets 
to other fields, but that now these men are placed under disadvantages in 
larious ways; that Is, that the work is seasonal; that while the land might 
give itself to more intensive cultivation, diversitiod crops, that the employers 
are not giving it that attention, and that these men go from place to [ilacc; 
on tlie one hand they are said to be remhu’ed migratory on account of their 
conditions; on the otlier luind the employers say that on account of their 
habits of life, and so forth, they are nomads. But the fact remains that 
there are great niiinhers of those men. You heard Mr. Speed here say that 
there is a persistent iieed—a demand for organization among those men. 
Then, you have heard tliis employer say that they couUl not establish approxi- 
mate justice for themselves unless they were organized. Now, how would 
you go to organize lluan to-morrow? 

Mr. I)\i.K. If tlie fanners in Fresno (Miinty will cooperate with me 

Chairman W.u.sii (interposing). Let ns assume that for the moment Mr. 
Speed is correct, and that they are economically at sword’s points, that they 
are adversaries; let us assume that your estimate of the condition is true; 
that this last gentleman was not typical ; that the employing friut growers 
desired them to he disorganized and eoinpelhsl to harguin individually. What 
do you say, assuming that we can not get coop(‘ratiou now with the em- 
ployers; wJiat would you do? 

Mr. Dale. I still stick to the ship, Organization — organize. 

(’hairman Walsh, SupiH)se, now, at the end of eight yeais, four years more, 
you still have not one organized as siieli, what w’ouhl you do then? 

Mr. Dale. Continue to organize; iieviT quit. There Is no other remedy. 
I waul to leave this thought wilh you: There is no lamiedy Ishwanm paradise 
and perdition for the ukm) under heaven that do the world’s work to got 
epi»roximate justice, exc(‘pt through the medium of organization — collective 
hnrgaining. 

('balrman Walsh. You have heard tesllmony here to the effect that these 
workers should be organized inl<» labor organizations outside of tlie American 
Federation of I^abor. Wbut bas be(Mi your exiierieneo in regard to the effort 
that has been made to do that? As briefly as you can, stale the possible 
outcome of it. 

Mr. Daj.e. Well, I believe that that so fur has jirovcd to be a failure. 

1 do not think it can ever be successful. 

Cliuirman Walsh. Then, what would your opinion be; would it he that it 
is irnpo.ssible to organize this class of labor through the Anu*rlcan Federation 
of I.abor? At least yon can not get an organization in four years. Do you 
think it is Impossible to organize it the way these men suggqjst? Such effort at 
organizing having been futile, is it your opinion tliat it is bound to be? 
What w’ould you say? 

Mr. Dale. I should say, as I told you, Mr. Chairman, I would continue 
to persuade those men to organize, to point out the benefits that have ac- 
crued to the men and wmmen that have organized; tell them that it costs 
him just as much to buy a beefsteak or to get bacon and eggs for his break- 
fast as it does the organized man that get $5 a day — just as much for the 
unorganized man that w'orks for .$2. As soon as you can get that idea in his 
cranium, then you have got him. There Is an organized opposition to the 
organizing. 

Chairman Walsh. From whom? 

Mr. Dale. From the employer and from certain elements of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you found any organized opposition generally to 
(rganizing the employees in other crafts? 

ftlr. Dale. Well, I have found opposition to the organizing of the migratory 
man, from the organized point; yes, sir. 
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Chalrnmn Walsh. Is he or Is he not more protected or less protected on 
account of the seasonal nature of his occupation than these men in these other 
crafts in which you have been more successful? 

Mr. Dale. That is probably true in a larj^e measure. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you thought of any means by which you could im- 
prove, from your standpoint, on the efforts of organization? 

]\Ir. Dale. I do not quite get you. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever endeavored to organize these men right 
in the places where they were working? 

Mr. Dale. On the ranches? 

Chairman Walsh. Right on the ranches. 

IMr. Dale. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you think as to that method of organizing 
them ? 

IMr. Dale. I do not believe that would be successful. 

Chairman Walsh. How do yon present to these men these arguments that 
you say, Mr. Dale, in your opinion are the only things that can be presented 
to them? 

lilr. Dale. Now, for illustration, if I may illustrate. A man joins the Odd 
Fellows, and the Odd Fellows haven’t got any lodge in the country. It is 
usually in town. Those men, they are in the town or village, the agricultural 
worker that works, say, within a radius of 5 or 10 iidles of the city of Fresno 
or the towTi of Dixon or the city of Sacramento — he lives in Sacramento or 
Fresno or Dixon. That is his home. Now, then, if I can persuade that fellow 
to Join an organization organized in one of those towns and officered by citi- 
zens of the town that live in the town that woi’k at common day labor for 
their livelihood, they have got a stable set of officers, men that live in that 
community, ami an organization that a man can join. When a man wants to 
leave Dixon or leave Fresno or Sacramento, he takes his card and goes his 
way to another lodge, and he deposits the card, and he goes out in the country 
and finds work, and wIumi he gets ready he comes back and gels his card just 
the same as the Odd Fellows do. That is my idea of organizing these men. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately, how many of these incidental laborers are 
there that are migratory? How many laborers first, I will a.sk you, are there 
In the fruit-growing Industry, vegetable growing and canning? 

!Mr. Dale. T could not say that ; it would slmjdy be a surmise. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Could you approximate It? 

^Ir. Date. No, sir. 

Cliairmau Walsh. Has there been any study made of it by your organiza- 
tion? 

"Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. You know whether there is a thousand or a hundred thou- 
sand? 

Mr. Dat.e. You mean in the State of California? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dale. I presume probably a hundred thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of these hundred thousand that work on these 
farms would yon say have post-office addres'^os or lia\e voting placets or homes? 

Mr. Dale. Well, I would say a good many of them have no voting place. 

Chairman Walsh. As a class they don’t vote? 

Mr. Dale. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. And as a class they have no home or family? 

Mr. Dale. That is true. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of the hundred thousand are so situated? 

Mr. Dale, Well, probably one-third of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe an effective organization of those men 
can be made in the way you have Indicated? 

Mr. Datje. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, has there anything occurred in the history of Cali- 
fornia to demonstrate that that might he ,so? 

Mr. Dale. I related to you at the beginning of my statement that I belonged 
as a ranch hand to a section of the Knights of Labor. Of course, no one knew 
anything about it. The preacher in the little town denounced the Knights of 
Labor to this extent : That if there were more days of labor than Knights of 
T.nhor, the town would be better off. He was denouncing at the time the 
Knights of Labor. He didn’t know who belongeil to it., 
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Olmirmnn Walsh. Have you any othor su^reo'stUui to mako nlon^; l])is line, 
that you have not already made here, and not ah*eady testititHl to; along the 
line of organizing this class of laborers? 

Mr. Dai.k. Well, nothing, only ke<"P at the work, that i.s all. 

Chairman Walsh. Kwp at the work? 

Mr. Dai.e. Stay with it. 

Chairman Waijsh. Have you stated it as well ns you cun and us well ns you 
care to state, all the efl’orts you have nunie or that huvt' been made by your 
organization up to date? 

ftir. Dale. I think the ground has been i>retty fully co\('red. 

Chairman Walsh. AiLMhing anyone wants to ask him? 

Commissioner Wkixstock. Yes; I want to ask him some (piestions. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Commissioner Weinsto('k. lias it not be(‘n the history of labor organizations 
that wluM'e the grievanw — where there are grlevaiiees tlan-e is a stronger pos- 
sibility of orgunizutioii than where there are no grievances? In otlier words, 
if you go into a community where the workers are all wnteuted and getting 
winit they believe to he satisfaetory wages wiili satisfactory working hours 
and satisfactory conditions. It is much more dinicult to organize them than 
when yon go into a communily and timl the workers discontented and believe 
they are underpaid and overworked; is that not so? 

Mr. Dale. That is a fact. 

(Commissioner Wunstock. Therefore the best evidence of organization; tlnit 
is, the best evidence that there are grle\1im‘es is wliere you lind men ready 
and willing to organize? 

Mr. Dale.. Well, that holds true in a measure, Mr. Weinstock Now', In some 
places In (^hiiui, you know' the conditions are Indescribable almost. They 
never think of organizing; tliat is, tlu^y never think of making any particular 
prot(*st. 1 1 is a good deal in tlie mind; it is a good deal in the intelligence 
of the individual. 

(kimtnissioner Weinstock. Yet wo know that the workers in China are tlie 
best organiz(‘d w'orkers in the w'orld. I know, because 1 liave Ix'en tliere and 
made an investigation. Tlnu'e are no strike breakers in Ciiiiiu ; there are no 
scabs, as they are culled in this country, in (’liina. Every member of the 
cralt l>elongs to the guild, and it is an absolute union. 

IMr. Dale. Yes, sir; tliey belong to the guild. 

(V)innilssioner Wkinsiock. If you have Isvii unable — I taki' it you are u 
good (leal above the average us an organizer? 

Mr. Dat.e. Thunk you, sir, 

Ckminiissionor Weikstock. Because y«>u liav(‘ tln‘ Inlelligence and the ability, 
and you understand the conditiofls. If willi all your ability and W'lth the 
Anu^rican Federation of Labor heliind you, you have hoeii unable to organizii 
the agricultural workers of California, even in a limitiHl degree, that w'ould 
indicate that if these conditions that you and I iTgard ns gricwances, are 
grievances, tlu'y secanliigly are not .so reg:ir<led by the workers themselves. 

Mr. Dau^. Well, the average man on (lie ranch doiAS not stay long enougli, 
you know'. He comes and goes. He is so disgust e<l with himself and so 
disgusted W'lth his life; he Is so liedgtHl in w'itli it, he does not stay long enough 
only to get a few dollars, and he go<^s. That Is the trouble, Mr, Weinstock; 
if this fellow' was reached right— If the imai who hire these inen would only 
cooperate with organized labor, those fidlovvs could he oi’ganized. \\o w'ould 
have a million of those men organiztHl within tlie m'vt five y(ors if the farmers 
would only ludp, Tlie men that are not^ — the men that are crying they can’t 
get help could get it, and it would he the medium of hriiigiiig them reliable help. 

Coiuuiissioner Wkins'fock. If lhat Is the situation, then yi’mr missionary 
w'ork should he done among the farmers ratlier than among the farm workers? 

Mr. Dale. The farmers have got a union, and I believe they have a fraternal 
d(degate to the American Federation, do they not, Brother Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. So doe.s the manufacturers’ union. 

Mr. Dale. But they don’t send fraternal delegates. 

Commissioner Oarreison. Or they are not helping organize their employees? 

Mr. Dale. No, sir; they are not. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? I^et us hurry through. Prof. Commons 
has some questions. 

Oommiasioner Oomisonb. What is your Idea of this proposition otliers have 
been speaking about, about the organization of State employment offices? 
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Mr. Dale. I am not in accord with It at all. I believe the work should be 
done throii^?h the organization. I believe the man seeking help should deal 
with the white man, the same as he deals with the Jap, the Chinaman, or the 
Hindu— go to the representative of those men. I arn thoroughly in accord 
with the statement made yesterday by Mr. Speed, that the best and only 
lasting legislation that tlie workingman or working woman will ever get is 
through their organizations, because the courts are not with us; they are 
against us. 

Commissioner Commons. Seeing they are migratory and traveling about, 
wouldn't jou have to have some stationary organization to send them to the 
various places? 

Mr. Daf.e. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner CoM.NfONS. How would you operate that? 

Mr. Dale. Tlic la!)or employers of Fresno wlien tlu'y needed help, let them 
ring up tlie business agent, a Mr. Bush, of Fresno, at tlie present time. His 
teleplione number is 1108. lA‘t the employer ring him up and say, “ ]Mr. Bush, 
I M'ant so many white men. Can you furnish them?” Let him get in com- 
munication with tiiat lellow instead of getting in touch with the Chinaman. 

(\)mniissloiu‘r Commons. Suppose you wanted the employers to deal with 
you in collective bargaining— the farmers, I mean. Why shouldn’t you have 
the association of farmers join with you and estal)llsh a joint emidoynient 
ollic(‘? Why should you ask them simply to call on your business agent; why 
should you not have somebody acc(‘ptahle to tluan also to call on? 

Mr. Dale. Tlie farmers have a farm union, 1 lielieve, now in the county of 
Fresno. I believe they UK'i't occasionally, and we Mould be only too glad to 
cooperate with them. We will meet tlami just the same as we agreed to meet 
the husiiH'ss nu'n of Stockton around tlie tai>l<*. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you establish with them a joint employment 
otlice? 

Mr. Dale. That might be feasible; yes, sir. Probaldy Mould be. 

Commissioner (’ommons. In M'hich they would have just as much voice in 
controlling it ns you M’ouid? 

Tilr. Dale. I don’t know Mdiether that M'ould be practical or not. Of course, 
that matter is M'orthy of consideration; I Mill sav that. 

Commissioner Commons. If the State should pay the expenses of such ofllce 
and let the union and tlie farmers 

Mr. Dale. You could not keep it out of politics. 

Commissioner Commons. Hom? 

Mr, Dale. You could not keep it out of politics, and the average trade-union, 
in my opinion, should shun the political arena as they M’ould the bubonic 
plague. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppt^se tlie farmers’ union and this union of em- 
ployees sliould select the staif that operated it. Wouldn’t that keep it out of 
politics? 

Mr, Dale. That M’ould ; yes, sir ; if that could be done. 

Commissioner Commons. And the State inigiit subsidize it or pay the ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Dai.e. Why put it under the ban of the State at all? Why not let organ- 
ized labor control it? 

Commisslon(*r Commons. Let the two together pay the expenses? 

Mr. Dale. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Co^imons. Let the employer pay the expen.ses. 

:Mr. Dale. Yes, sir; let it be their own institution individually, and lot them 
be responsible to themselves and their members for the conduct and success or 
failure of the institution. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Mr. Dale, is the evidence of the sympathy of the 
Markers Mdth organization made manifest by membership in organizations? 

Mr. Dale. I think so. 

Commissioner Lennon. You do? 

Mr. Datji. In a large measure; yes, sir — not Mdiolly. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are the employers of this State thoroughly organized? 

Mr. Dale. As far as I know they are, Mr. Lennon. You mean the farmers 
and business men— the men M'ho employ labor? 

Commissioner T^ennon. Yes, sir; that is M'hat I mean. 

Mr. Datjc. I think they are. I think the men that* buy labor are pretty 
thorouglily*l^rganiz^d, and the fellows that sell it are, not so thoroughly organ- 
ized. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Do you undertake to organize the farm labor with- 
out going to where they are employed ? ♦ 

Mr. Dale. I aim to meet them in town, where they are on Sunday. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one other question: In talking about the organiza- 
tion ot orientals it was stated here that the way the Chinese wore operated 
there was one man who made tlie contract, and he receiv(‘d from th(‘ imu- 
ployer 50 cents to $1 a head, depending upon the demand for laborers, the 
.scarcity or oversupply at the time, and tliat he made a profit by selling tlaaii 
jirovender. Did you or did you not mean you would be iu favor of establishing 
that sort of system? 

Mr. Dale. Certainly not ; no, sir. 

(diairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Dr. Parker. 

Chairman Walsh. L(‘t us call another witness besides Dr. Parker, because 
he covered part of it yesterday. 

Mr. Thompson. I\rr. Bell. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE L. BELL. 

I^Tr. Thompson, (live us your name. 

Mr. Bell. George L. Bell. 

I\Ir. Thompson. Your business addre.s.s? 

IMr. Bell. 215 Underwood Building. 

Mr. Thompson. And your profession? 

Mr. Bell. Attorney. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you connected with the Commission of Immigrallon and 
Housing of California? 

Mr, Bell. Y('s, sir; I am attorney for the commission. 

Mr. Thompson, How long have you been in that position? 

Mr. Bell. About seven months now. 

Mr. Thompson. In that iio-^ition did you represent the (‘ommission at the 
Wheal land trials — the so-called Wheatland trials? 

Mr. Bell. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. While you were there repre.scnting the commls.slon did you 
have a chance to study the treatment of labor suspects by the autliorities arid 
others? 

IMr. Bell. Yes, sir; I attempted to follow that during the course of the trial 
by interviewing id I of the men. 

IMr. Thompson. Will you tell us briefly the treatment as you viewed it? 

IMr. Bell. In regard to the treatment of the migratory laborer and suspects 
hold in that case, I think tlie best way to bring out my view i.s by citing two 
eases, if I may refc'r to some documents to refresli my memory on that. Tliey 
are affidavits made to the commission at the time. 

The case of a man by the name of Brady, for instance, who was a migratory 
worker, and came to Sacramento, Cal., about the 1st of September, which was 
the month after the riot at Wheatland, and, was arresteil hy a policeman, charged 
with having assaulted a Hindu. He was put In jail, booked ou what is known 
as the secret lilotter. The next day lie was infervlewod hy some men, but the 
ease of assaulting the Hindu was not referred to, and he was immeillately 
puestioned and cross-examined in regard to whetlier or not he had been in the 
riot at Wheatland August 3. He stated at tlu* time he had not been, hut that he 
was in jail on August 3 In a town In Wyoming, and offered to prove that 
fact, and suggested that the authorities wire to the authorities in Wyoming 
and ascertain the facts. They did not do so, and he was subsequently taken 
up to Marysville, where he was held in jail, and then transferred from one jail 
to another among the different counties, and never was examined before a court. 

Finally, he succeeded in getting a letter out to the sheriff in this town in 
Wyoming. The sheriff wrote back proof of the fact that he had been in jail in 
Wyoming on August 3 and had escaped. The authorities then said that they 
could not identify him as that same man. This man then offered to have his 
picture taken, and offered to give them two or three other ways in which they 
could identify liim back In Wyoming. The authorities did nothing for several 
weeks after that, until finally he was dismissed after liaving been held 75 days. 

Now, the affidavit of the man states that at no time during that period was 
he ever taken before a couH or before any judge, and never had an examinatlocL 
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Chairman Walsh. What is the provision of the California constitution rela- 
tive to speedy and public trials? 

Ml'. Bell, lie was held us a suspect in that case. The provision Is that a 
man must, as soon as arrested, be taken before the police magistrate at the 
earliest possible moment thereafter. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlu‘re any statute tliat would authorl/.e holding a man 
75 days without lodging a charge against him? 

Mr. Bell. No statute that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Iiiion what authority is It done? 

Mr. Bell. Simply done because the man luul no way of getting out of the 
situation. 

Chairman Walsh. The man had no lawyer? 

Mr. Belt,, Tla‘ man had no lawyer. He said he knew no lawyer. He had 
no acquaintances in California. He was finally dismissed on the motion of the 
district attoriu'y, (‘vidently, without being takiai before the court. 

The instance of another man at the same trial, a man by the name of 
Nelson, who was arrested in Se[)tember, and finally released in January. His 
nflidavlt states that during that j)eriod he was never taken before any 
magistrate. 

Those two instances are the only express Instances of that sort of violation 
that I found at that trial. 

(’halrman Walsh. Is it or is it not a typical condition in industrial disputes? 

Mr. Bell. I was g(dng to say, I continued and talked with several other 
people who were prestuit at the dial who amm'c migi’alory laborers — wanderers. 
Many of them were memb(*rs of the organization known as the I. W. W., and 
they related similar experiences In diff(‘rent Slates throughout the Union. 
They stated, and seeuu'd to have facts to back ip) their statements, that it Is a 
general custom whenever a crime is commltt<Ml to go out and bag men. To 
throw o\it the dr^ignet. And tlu‘y claim that very often they are dragged in. 
in this net, and held as susp<‘cts, and the otlicials try to force them to appear as 
witnesses, by a s(‘rles of examinations in which they say, “as a matter of fact, 
were you not present at so and so,” and keep that up for hours, trying to force 
them finally to say th(‘y had been at a certain place and had seen a man 
commit the crime or tluanselves had been involved in it. 

The generalizations I make from those instances are twofold. One in re- 
gard to vagrancy in general. It s(‘ems a general custom to throw out the drag- 
net among the vagrants — migratory laborers. If a man Is wmndering around 
without visible means of employment, he is arrested as a suspect, and in this 
condition, being without friends and without means and usually without organi- 
zation, he has no means of getting counsel. In the first place, I think it shows 
the lack in our lu-i'sent judicial systian of a public defender. Very few* places 
have a public defender. As T understand the gi'owth of the law’, the district 
attorney was supposed originally to be a public prosecutor and public did'ender 
as welh but district attorneys as a rule now' are more prosecutors than defend- 
ers. If there was some one w'ho could apiH^ar for these men as imblic defender, 
whether they had a private attorney or not, T think it would relieve the situa- 
tion a great deal. 

Mr. THo.NfpsoN. In those two cases was any protest made hy any organiza- 
tion, by yonr commi.sslon or organized labor, against holding these men? 

Mr. Bell. No protest was made hy onr eoinmlssion, and, as far as I know’, no 
express protest made by any organization of labor in these tw’o particular 
cases. 

Mr. Thompson. Ik) you know whether any notice was given to any officer or 
voluntary body of meti of the fact tiiat tw’o men were held under such clrcuni- 
sfhnces? 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Nelson states that the Sw’edlsh consul was notified, and finally 
they sent an attorney to represent him, but the attorney was not successful 
in getting a hearing until— well, not at all. In fact. Why I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you take the matter up with the state’s attorney, or other 
officer who prosecutes in that county? 

Mr. Bell. I dlscnssesl the matter with the district attorney and judge and 
other officers in Yuma County. They explalne<l the situation by simply stating 
it was tbe usual practice in such cases; that here was a hard case in which 
It was impossible to find the men who were connected with the crime; that 
they had to throw out the dragnet ; that they thought they had some evidence 
against this man ; that some one else had said he wna in Wheatland and con* 
nected wltSf the njurder. 
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Jlr. Thomj*£Son. DW tliey seok to Justitj tlR‘ir on loptl ^ruumls nt all? 

Mr. Beu^ None tluit I Iieard state. Tbeytsiniply saiil it was the oiiiy 

way they could hold hiin. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ask them ui>on wimt le^-al ground tliey could iu>Ul 
him 75 days? 

Mr. Bell. I did. 

]Mr. Thompson. What did they say? 

Mr. Bell. They said if they took him l>efore a court tliej did uoi have legal 
evidence sufhcient to hold him, yet they sustjected tiie man and tiioughr they 
were carrying out justice in holding him, because they had enougii know Uslge 
in their private information to justify them in hohilng him, Tliey thought 
they were i^rformirig their duties to the community in holding him. 

Mr. Thompson. But put it on no legal grouiKls? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Just simply because they wanted to do so? 

Mr. Bell. No explanation was made to me of any statute or law tliat would 
back up their jyosition. 

I\Tr. Thompson. Did you or anybody else draw altenlion to the fuel that 
that amounliHl to imprisonment without trial or recuui'se to law? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What did they say to that? 

Mr. Bell. The answer was that the man could gel out a writ of halyeas 
corpus. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they say how he could get that out without having aft 
attorney ? 

Mr. Bell They admitted that he would have to have an attorney. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they state they wouhl supply an attorney? 

^Ir. Bell. The district attorney stated to me in the case of Mr. Brady that 
he told him if he wantetl an attorney he could get one. 

l^lr. Thompson. Did they ofl’er to furnish an attoniey? 

Mr. Belj.. Not as fur as I know. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they oiler to place him hi communication with any 
organiziition or individual wlio might furnish an attorm'y? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir; not as far as I know. 

Mr. Thompson. As a lawyer of this State, what was the situation with regard 
to the possibility of getting such a writ? 

Mr. Bell. Well, tiie man was really helpless. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you suggest might he done, seeing that is, as was 
stated by the county attorney, a customary matter? What could he done to 
amend it as a law so that the citizen or individual might have tiie lienetit of 
the law? 

Mr. Bell. I think the law is satisfactory as written on the books, which 
says a man shall be taken before a magisirate as soon as povssible after arrest. 
The only trouble is that this law Is not respectcMl. As the district attorney 
suggested!, the district attorney no longer acts as district attorney arul defender 
also. I think it is neces.sary to have the othce of public defender, as they have 
in Ivos Angeles County. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you think that a public defender’s oftice is nece.s.sary, 
so that in cjises of this kind the men can be defended, because the oflicers do 
not carry out what the law'^ commands tlie oHicers to do? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir ; and so that the man can get representation. It is the only 
way that he can get legal representation from the oflicers. 

Mr. Thompson. You may go on with your statement now about the condi- 
tions as you fouml them there. 

Mr. Bell. Well, that is all in a general w'ay, my generalizations from those 
tw^o specific cases. It seems to me that one trouble — I would enlarge a little 
on the vagrancy problem generally. Tlie men with w^honi I talked blame this 
condition of affairs upon the general practice of putting men In jail as va- 
grants. A man goes into a towm without any visible means of support, and 
nine times'out of ten is “ vagged,” as the expression goes; he is arreste<l and 
put in prison as a vagrant for a period of from 15 to 30 days. They get Into 
the county jail. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is without trial In those cases? 

Mr. Bell. No, no. That is with trial. I am speaking generally with regard 
lo the vagrancy laws. They are put Into jail for a period of from 15 to 30 da^s. 
The jail Is an insanitary <pl ace. Many of the county jails are In insanitary build- 
ings. They are given no ^ployment but simply lay and sle^p In a little dark; 
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cell and have no physical exercise to si)eak of. The food they complain of 
generally. I'hey claim that *Jiey come out covered with vermin and that their 
self-respe‘ct is lost. They all state that after a man has been put in prison 
ns a vagrant several times he then becomes a professional vagrant. That is, 
the punishment encourages them to be vagrants. 

IMr. Thompson. Wliat evidence is generally sufficient to put a man in prison 
for vagrancy? 

Mr. Bki.l. Well, generally if a man has no employment, and if he has no 
money on his person when arrested, that usually is sutlicient evidence. 

Mr. Thompson. On that same ground, probably all the migratory labor in 
the Stale would he alTecte<l, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. ItKi.L. Well, except for the migratory laborer who has a few dollars in 
his pocket. But when the migratory laborer tinally runs out of money, then 
he is a vagrant. 

Mr. Thompson. And can bo sent to jail? 

Mr. Bkll. And can he sent to Jail. 

IMr. Thompson. Now, that labor forms the great part of the labor in this 
State, doesn’t it? 

IMr. Bkij.. Yes; in the summer time it cerlainly does. 

Mr. Thompson. What suggestion would you make for the changes in the law 
in that respect? 

Mr. Bki.l. J’erhaps not exactly a change in the law, but in the method of 
the contlnement of the vagrant after he is convicted of vagrancy. I think that 
it is not a helpful thing to put a man in prison and sinH)ly keep him in con- 
linement for 30 days, lie creates nothing for the State, nor is he improving 
his own condition. It .s(H*ms to me that the solution is to ])ut the vagrant in 
s(.ine creative form of emi)loyment, iVa* instame, the State farms, such as they 
have in Prussia and some districts of Germany, as I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. What is a vagrant under the law of California, or is it; 
defined by city ordinances in various places? 

Mr. Bell. It Is detined by the State code. 

Chairman Walsh. What is it? 

Mr. Bki.l. Any man who has no means of support and no visilih* means of 
ernployement. There are several other detinitions included. 

Chairman Walsh. And that alone constitutes a man a \agrant in California? 

Mr. Bell. That constitutes a vagrant in California. 

(hiairman Walsh. Without having bad assoidates or anything else? 

Mr. Bell. Without having any bad associates or being connecteil with any 
crime. 

Chairman Walsh. Or an evil reputation? 

Mr. Bell. No; as I understand the law. 

Mr. Thompson. What good do you think that law is to the people of the 
State of California? 

Mr. Bell. I think it is really of very little good now, as I generalize. Per- 
haps it Is a good thing to get men off the streets that would tinally, perhaps, 
get destitute if they wander without funds or employment for any length 
of time. It may protect the ('ommunity to a certain extent in putting them 
in jail w'here they will not reach that destitute state. But on the other hand, 
as far as the creative work affected by such a law^ goes, I think it amounts to 
practically nothing. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, in the cases you have named, it has been used really 
as an unfair weapon against the men? 

Mr., Bell. It strikes me it has. 

Mr. Thompson. Anything further you would like to say, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell. No. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That is all. Thank you, Mr. Bell. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Carlin. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. H. CARLIN. 

Mr. Thompson. IMr. Carlin, will you please give us your name? 

Mr. Carlin. W. H. Carlin. 

Mr, Thompson. Your business address? 

Mr. CARfciN. Marysville, Cal. 

Mr. TiiOMPSoN.rYour profession? 
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Mr. Cmujn. Attorney at law. 

Mr. Thompson. How lon^; have you been practlcAiff law there? 

Mr. Carlin. Since August 1, 1890. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you the special pro.secutor in the Ford and Suhr 
oases ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you to say with reference to those cases, and par- 
ticiilarly with reference to the statement of unfair treatment to labor suspects 
by detectives and other officers of the law? 

Mr. Carlin. Well, I will give you my statement. Then I would hke to have 
you — Dr. Parker is by your side there, and he is quite conversant with a good 
deal of it up there — and I would like then to b(‘ asked such questions as you 
think might enlighten the subject .somewhat lu're. 

I will say that this trouble occurred on the 3d of August, 1913. Marysville 
is not a very large city. I have a good deal to do, and although spoken to by 
the district attorney about po.ssilily coming in to help him, nothing definite was 
determined ujion until some time along in, probably — I w'ould not be certain, 
October, probably, or maybe Noveml)er. After some persuasion, realizing the 
work was not going to be very easy or very pleasant, I, at the request of the 
attorney general, agreed to go into the case, and I did. Up to about that time 
I did not pay so very much attention to what was going on, except what I 
learned through the newspapers. I bad heard about detectives, and men being 
arrested. But from the time that I agreed to go into the cases, I realized 
that I woidd have to do something, and made myself more or less conversant 
with the whole situation. 

I found this situation. The trouble occurred there on August 3, among a 
large number of people. The thing happened In a very, very short space of 
time, probably five minutes, maybe less, and the actors in the tragedy, if you 
M'isli-to call it such, scattiTcd or disappeared, went where they thought best 
to go; that the officers evidiaitly — the arm of the State — found it a very difficult 
thing to ascertain who were guilty of the shooting on the ground. Tiiey, I 
am told, sought the assistamv of certain private detective agencies to locate 
those who were there at the time, and through their assistance did locate 
some. 

I ma> as well say in passing, if it is proper, and I guess that is one of the 
things you desire to know, that T <leprc(*at(‘ — l(*t me say first that I have nev<‘r 
made a specialty of criminal law. The first 8 or 10 years of my practice I 
tried a good many casi's as a young fifilow starting in the country. We find 
it a means of getting acquainted, hoping that we will get out of it and drop 
out as quickly as possible ami g(d at something that is more pleasant and more 
lucrative. And in that time I did try throughout the northern counties of the 
State — I mean by that Yuba, vSutter, Nevada, Placer, and Siskiyou, and a 
couple of others — several criminal cases, among them aliout 24 or 2.") capital cases. 

Now, I will say that I deprecate the use or the employment of private detective 
agencies in any criminal case. In fact, and I may say in these cases I tried, 
they were all on the part of the defense except two, and one is the one now 
under discussion. In fact, the ordinarily regularly appointed or elected State 
official — State or county — who is under bonds and under the sanctity of his oath, 
and so forth, is very likely in gathering evidence in a criminal ca.se to become 
zealous, to form a theory or opinion, and, having formed it, to go to improper 
lengths in order to sustain it ; in other words, to become a prosecutor with all the 
zeal, all the ener.gy and enthusiasm which properly belongs to the man on the 
defense. And I say that is the case with the ordinary police officer, and I am 
speaking of the country as distinguished from tlie city, where I will alway.s 
claim we have a better administration of justice tlian you can have in a large 
city. The atmosphere is clearer, I will say, and I think, from a local standpoint, 
cleaner, without any disrespect to any city, of course, even San Francisco. Rut 
now when you take a case, however, and put the gathering of evidence in the 
hands of a private detective agency or individual you multiply the dangers to the 
defendant immeasurably by doing so. He has not surrounding him any of the 
influences which tend to keep the regular officer within proper bounds. I desire 
to state this with all due respect to all detectives and private agencies, but I am 
speaking in a general way. 

Now, coming to the point at issue: I inquired as to why private detectives 
were called into tliis so-called Wheatland riot case, and I was told from its very 
nature It was impossible'* for the regular officers of the county to hunt out and 
find the ringleaders at the,time of the riot. They had scattered, and they had 
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to be searched out ; as the saying Is, run down. And that was the cause of it. 
Well, when I went Into thc^case, there was a large amount of evidence whlcli 
had been gathered by the district attorney, a verj’ careful and extremely con- 
scientious gentleman. He iiad not had a very large amount of experience in 
criminal law, but endeavored to do tlie right thing at all times. I found this 
evidence and went through it. In so far as that which was gathered by the de- 
tective agencies was concerned, I con.sldered it worthless, and their work wortli- 
le.ss, exc‘ept in so far as it tended to locate the Individuals wiiom I believe were 
afterwards legally and completely and fairly proven guilty of the charge laid 
against them. That was, the tlnding of them was a benefit. The evidence they 
gathered was of little value. To illustrate : A man named Suhr, one of the meii 
afterwards convicted, was said to have made a confession to (.“ertain detectives ; 
and certain of the detectives, I believe, calleil at my office and told mo what he 
was purported to have said. He was in jail at Yuba City, Sutter County, which 
is across the river from Marysville. I asked to l>e taken over there so that I 
could talk to him, telling tlK*se detectives at the time that I didn’t place any 
reliance upon anything they might liave gathorevl, and that in so far as I might 
be concerned In the handling of the cases I would not use any evidence which lie 
or auy other private detective obtained, unles.s, after an examination of the 
witness or tlie person in question, Independent of anj thing that they had gath- 
ered, I found it was voluntary and entirely free from duress or improper in- 
fitience. I w^nt over with the agent and, I iMiieve, the district attorney — yes ; 
I know it — and interviewed Mr. Suhr in the court room, in the presence of the 
sheriff and several others, the det(^*tive being present — his name I did not get; 
T c*ould not mention it now'. I asked this man to give me a statement of whai 
had happened to him, wiiat lu' hud done, and how far he had been mistreated, 
it at all. He talked to me for probatiy an hour. I let him talk on. Only once 
did the detective Interrupt, and I then told Inm — the detective — that he must 
either sit back in the rear part of the rooni, remain silent, or leave the room. I 
heanl no more from him during that examitiation. The witness went over the 
scenes at the hop field, told me that he had lieen present there. Tliis is in the 
record, of course, and it is proper for nx^ to state it now. And that he had firetl 
certain shots at officers, and he saw officers fall. 

He traced his owm connection with Mr. Ford from tlie time of the shooting, or 
rather from u place in Sioektou liofore going to the hop field, and show'ed to me 
that he came there for the purpose of an agilatlmi, and that Mr. Ford came w'illi 
him for the same purpose, undoubtedly. He stated nothing at all w'hich would 
Implicate Mr, Ford, other than that they came there together. The testimony 
w'hk'h I took dowm w'as w'rltten out in longhand, but I never iiseii it. I w'ent 
into the trial of the cas<' without using his statements to me. While they were 
voluntary, yet he w'as not represente<l by counsel for himself. At the time I told 
him, of course, of all liis rights. But I didn’t think it exactly the thing to do, 
and I kept that testimony in my office, and it never got before the jury. So 
w'hen the cases eame on for trial w'e eliiiiiiiatiM nil of the statements, confessions, 
or admissions, as you may term them, obtained by the detectives, and Introduceil 
the evidence taken from the w itnesses on the ground, plus that of certain state- 
ments made by ]\Ir. Subr to the officers — tiiat is, tiie local men — both in Marys- 
ville and in Ynba City. Ami those admissions were to the effect of doing certain 
shooting ami being on the ground, hut not nearly as complete or full as that 
which he gave to me. 

Passing over, now', the details, there w'as a good deal said during the time of 
the trial about unfairness up there. The gentlemen wiio defended those men are 
present in this room, lender our law' tliey were entitled to 20 peremptory chal- 
lenges. I am not certain as to the number ; Mr. Royce is over here f indicating!, 
and Mr. Ijewis Is at tlie otiier side. But it is my impression they used 17, and 
they may have used 18. They didn’t \ise ail ; I know' that. They had peremptory 
challenges left after the jury was Impaneled. 

At the conclusion of the testimony and answering statements made by Mr. Bell 
as to a public defender, and pun^osely refraining from asking any commendation 
for myself, when the testimony was closed I w'as satisfied that two of the men 
were guilty beyond peradvanture of a doubt — Ford and Suhr. I believed a third 
man was guilty, a man named Beck. A man named Bagan, there was Just a lit- 
tle testimony to connect him with the crime, hut it was so vague that It would 
have been a crime to have asked the jury to convict him. 

In closing the argument, after It had i>een ably presenteii by Mr, Lewis for the 
defense, and after Mr. Royoe, a very keen, careful lawyer, for the defense, had 
brought onl all the testimony within his power, and In which trial tihe ralings of 
« « 
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the court were absolutely fair, in closing the argument 1 practically requested 
the jury— I did request them — to acquit Bagan uiaj irdi mated to them strongly 
that they should acquit Beck, because, while I believe<i him guilty, yet under our 
law I may state there was in my mind a reasonable doubt as to this man’s guilt, 
and, that being there, I intimated to the jury that they should acquit him. 

I believed the other two men guilty of murder in the first degree, without any 
mitigating circumstances, in my own mind. I believed they went there for the 
full purpose of working up an agitation — not to work, but to work up an agita- 
tion, and to do so entirely heeilless and i*eckless of the consefjuence.s. But I 
don’t believe that either man thoroughly nppre<aated just what those t‘onse- 
quences might be, and that while under the law they are presunu^d to know tlio 
onllnary consequences of their own voluntary acts, yet there was that question 
in my mind about the excitement and the cause which they thought they were 
leading which mitigated it. And I beggetl the jury in my closing remarks not to 
take their lives. 

The jury took me at my word and did not — gave them .second degree — ac- 
quitted the other two men — acquitted Mr. B(H*k, T was fold afterwards, after 
quite a long di.scussion and disagreement there. 

Now, the cases are, of course, on apiK‘al. That is a bri('f I'f'sniiifi of the situa- 
tion there. 

I might say this: The conditions — T will touch on this briefly — prevailing in 
the fields we did not go into tleeply. It <lid appear, however, that those men were 
agitators; tliat there w(‘re prol)ah1.v Id to l.o brought there for that purpose. 
The conditions wore not excellent. Dr. Parker lnvesttgato<l them thoroughly. I 
only got It from the testimony. The Durst Bros, had sent out, as was neces- 
sary in thos(‘ cases, circulars asking for pickers to come, ami they probably came 
th«Te, more than they e\pect(‘d. They were not prepared for all that dl(i come. 
But when the conditions were made known to Durst Bros, be did proceed — that 
is, Saturday, the 2d day of August — this was a matter that was not mentioned In 
Dr. Parker’s reiwrt, and 1 think by inadvert en<*e he omitted it. But attention 
was called to Durst by ji coininitt(X' sent up by the pickers. Mr. Durst slated 
then and there that he would at once renu»V(‘ those unsatisfactory conditions, all 
exc('pting a raise in wage from a dollar to a dollar ami a quarter. 

That was a fact which was proven by the testimony in (lie case, and the record 
is here. I brought it down with me. And that is the nmpicstiom^l testimony of 
the deftMise to show tliat Mr. Durst, as soon ns they calle<l it to his attention, 
.stateil, “ I will remove tho.se at on<‘<‘.” I’he wage — and there was another claim 
of what they called the blgh-pole men which was not ms'es.sary — that is, the men 
to take down the vines from the higher wires— now, 1 am passing along here 
rapidly for you. 

As to the men who were kept in jail up there, Mr. Bell is in error. Alfrwl 
Nelson was arrested, a complaint sworn to against him, given a preliminary 
hearing, held for a trial on a charg(* of murder. The otlier man, I don’t know 
much about him. But let me say this to you: Before my coming into the case 
there had been several arrests made — well, ma\be 5 or 0 to 10 — S or 10 — along 
there. The law of onr State entitles anyom* arrestiNl to be taken before a magis- 
trate and have an examination. But it is upon bis <lemand — bis request. Of 
course, no officer should confine a man too long until he is given a hearing. B\it 
these men were arrested, and, as I am infonned, T think correctly, no request 
made by any of them for an examination until Messrs. Royee and Lewis came 
into the casK primarily as the attorneys of one or two of the defendants, now*, 
I can’t say which. They can tell you. 

Now, as I gather it, after their coming into the case, they got Into communi- 
cation ’with these other suspects. It w^as a single fight, of course. And they 
did the right thing. They. I think, unsolicited in many cases, got In connec- 
tion with these other mtm, and that brought about hearings that had not 
before been asked for. 

Now, none of these men w^ere arrested ns vagrants. I don’t know that Mr. 
Bell intended to Imply that the vagrancy charge was used here. Of course, 
I am passing upon it rapidly, and I know that the time Is short. I desire 
to say that I can’t give you the full definition of the term “ vagrant ” under 
our law. It is a long one. It is in the penal code, and it is easily obtained. 
Mr. Bell’s statement to you would be misleading— of course, inadvertently 
made— without reading the section. Idleness and lack of visible means of 
support is only a portion of the definition. In each case that Is qualified by 
other terms. Like an Idle and dissolute person; a person without any fixed 
abMe; and usually a person who lives about houses of ill fame, and places 
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of that kind, in a general way. I won’t try to give it to you. The penal 
code Is there, and I never try to keep In ralnd all the sections of the code. 
But you can easily get it. 

Now, leaving the cities, I will say to you that in the country communities 
of the State, tliat vagrant law is not used to oppress anybody. No idle per- 
son, no person out of employment, no person simply because he was not work- 
ing, in my time — 1 left New York State in 1881 and have been here since that 
time — has been arrested in the section of the State in which I have lived, 
to my knowledge, unless he beconu's vicious and dissolute. The usual per- 
son that this law is applied to is the man that comes into those towns or 
cities like Sacramento, Marysville, Red Bluff, Redding, Nevada City, and 
so forth, and who, without work — (dther without work or wdiatever the reason 
is — acquires vicious habits, associates with known criminals, is found in houses 
of questionable repute, lies around, and tinally gets to the place where he 
lives off of the earnings of fallen womcm. That is the man upon whom 
prin(‘i})ally is visited the vagrant law. And I think I am safe in saying that 
OP out of 1(X), well, that is pretty strong, 80 out of 100, yes; it is more 
than that, it is 90 out of 100, if not more, of the vagrancy cases in the interior 
count i(‘s of this State — I am not talking of the large cities, I don’t know 
anything about them — are men and women who have inhabited the toiideiioin, 
as the saying is, until they b(‘come obnoxious, and men who have, by asso- 
ciating with them and living olT of their earnings, become an eyesore to the 
community. Tluvse are the kind of jieople that are affected by the vagrant hnv. 

Now, I don’t know that there is jinytbing lurther that I might add to it. 

^Ir. Thompson. Mr. Carlin, you staled that you saw Mr. Suhr in jailV 

Mr. C.MiLTN. Yes, sir. 

!Mr. Thompson. Across the rivt'r from IMarysvilh'? 

Mr. C.Hu.iN. Yes. sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Tlow long had be been arrested before that, if you remember? 

Mr. (J\KiJN. Suhr bad been in jail, of <*ourse, 1 can not give you the exact 
time, but T should say in Ynba City probably 8 or 10 days. 

Mr. Thompson. During that timi* dlfl you keep track of him in jail? 

]\Ir. (tAiu.iN. No. 

Mr. Thompson. What he did or who Siiw him? 

Mr. C\inaN. No; 1 wasn’t connecded with the ])rosecution directly at that 
time. I was just about to notify Attorney Ocmeral Webb that I would take 
up the cases — except that I h(‘ard that he was in jail, and I believe that ho 
was being visited by private detectives, 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know to what process of sweating or other treatment 
that usually goes by that name, he had been subjected before you saw him? 

Mr. (’arpin. 1 have no knowledge, excepting what I gathered from the man’s 
own statement to me, and what I had heard. Of course, my source of infor- 
mation would necessarily be biased, but they said none. In my talking to 
him he gave no evidence of being sweated. 

He imprt'ssed me at that time and at all times that I saw him afterwards, 
as a man who realized that he bad got into a bad scrape. He is a man of 
not very high mentality, rather the reverst* — got into a bad scrape and felt 
a keen sense of remorse, one wiio was willing to take the blame himself. 
Almost every other wmrd, if he got a chance, he would say something in 
behalf of his associate Ford, and intimate that, so far as he was concerned, 
why he didn’t have much show. 

^Ir. Thoaipson. Referring to the ca.se of the two men who were held in 
jail, Mr. Carlin, for some time as suspects, one of whom you say had been 
arraigned and held for further trial 

Mr. Carlin (interposing). Yes. 

Mr, Thomp.son. Mr. Bell stated that those were simply two examples that 
were given of concrete cases, but that other cases existed, I w^ould understand 
him. What waiuld you say of the law, as it exists to-day, that leaves to 
those men simidy this theoretical charge that they must know the law, and 
that does not provide an oflicer to tell them that they have a right to demand 
a hearing, or to have advice, or of their other rights of habeas corpus, and 
so on — WTlt of habeas corpus? 

Mr. Carlin, In an abstract wmy I think that is a very — it might work out all 
right. Men In jail ought to have some one whose duty It would be — the 
fact — now, I want to put this exactly without any criticism, these cases which 
I am disclosing, I am a biased witness on behalf of the defense. I want that 
understoocf here. » ^ 
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In these Wheatland cases the district attorney was coping with an unusual 
situation. Now, having said that— I believe it is |he duty of the district at- 
torney as he is now constituted, the moment a man is arrested, to go to him 
and say : “ Here, now, it is your right to send for an attorney, demand a hear- 
ing, or send for him.” Under our present law there is no provision for appoint- 
ing an attorney for a defendant until he is arraigned in the superior court 
There ought to be some provision made for giving him one immediately after 
he goes into jail. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You think that change should be made? 

Mr. Carlin. Unquestionably it should. But as to the reason, I might — of 
course, I don’t need to say that— you all grasp it— but, of course, the officer 
of the law, as we must concede, must be given some latitude in arresting a 
suspect and in holding him ; otherwise you will go too far on the other side and, 
as the saying Is, paralyze the hands of the law. 

The officer can not always be sure ho is putting his hand upon the right 
man’s shoulder, and therefore he must have the right to arrest him, detain 
him a reasonably long time, give a reasonable time for Investigation. Of course, 
the supreme court will do that anyway upon a proper showing as it is now. 

Mr. Thojiipson. Take this case here. Apparently there was a very serious 
riot growing out of certain industrial conditions which made many hundreds of 
men and women fe(‘l they were not being treated right. This riot, in the course 
of the riot, some people were shot and killed, and then according to the advit^e 
perhaps of private detectives, as this case wouhl show, men arc thrown into 
jail and not Informed of their legal rights to demand an immediate hearing, and 
are kept there until 75 or 90 days go by, as happened in several cases; what, 
in your opinion, would he the natural effect on workers who have had a 
struggle of that kind, to find their leaders and others interested in their cause 


held In such manner. 

Mr. Carlin. I am glad I was reminded of that. That is one of the worst 
features of this case up there. Things of that kind which, as I say, the 
district attorney was powerless to prevent, has enabled good-thinking, well- 
meaning pc'ople, some of th(‘m who attended the trial and some of them who are 
here now to get a warped view of that whole case up there. They got the 
impression, and it was published throughout the press that men were thus 
thrown into prison and not granted a spee<ly hearing or trial, that they had 
been aut^stiom'd by private detectives, sweated, and givim the third degree, as 
the saving is, an(i all that sort of thing, and that got abroad. It got abroad 
throughout the State of California, and to quite an extent, so much so that 
letters have been coming into the governor’s office and keep pouring in until 
quite a propaganda has been established Ihrougiiout the State of California 
based on that. While the actual facts are that the men from the time that 
thev were brought before the superior court got a very, very imparl lal trial I 
will snv, absolutely fair and imi)artial trial. Yet, because of this happening 
vou wiil understand that thereby the work of llu! — that every bit of the work 
of the private detectives from that time we got started was thrown aside, 
none of it used except the hare fact of the arrest ; that the men were from the 
time the trial started and before that, from the time we took charge of It, 
given full a(*cess to their attorneys. I might say one of the first things they 
did, of cour.se, was to have Mr. Uoyce come to my office and give a free access 
to the county jail. I may say to you that Mr. Uoyce was in my office, visited, 
me I might say, talked with me as prosecutor and defender should In a proper 
wav during the whole trial of the case. Our relations were the most friendly 
throughout the trial and are to-day. I am glad to be able to say that is true. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether Suhr had been talked to by an at- 
torney, his own attorney, before you spoke to him? , , , . i. rx. 4. t 

Mr Carlin. I don’t think Suhr had any attorney. I asked him at the time 
if he wanted an attorney, and he intimated to me a desire to plead guilty. And 
I had such— I felt .such a feeling of sorrow, heart-sickness, for Suhr. He seeing 
to act so— well, so thoroughly guilty, it seemed to me, that I told him he might 
have an attorney, and to get one, and fully advise him in premises. And, 
os I say, for that reason, that was one ; the other was the fact I never in any 
way used what he said to me during the hearing at all, and nobody ever got it 
Mr. Thompson. But at that time he did not seek an attorney? 

Mr Carlin. No, sir ; but he was then informed of his legal rights. 

Mr Thompson. Now, with reference to the other suspects, those that were 
not apparently tried, at least they were held In jail, as it has been stated. 
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Mr. Cajjlin. Well, now, I can't give the names of all of them. There were 
several held in jail. There was a Mr,— I don’t know his name — they were 
represented by attorneys — ^j‘es ; tliey were held In jail — I think there were three 
or four who had not been tried at the conclusion of the Ford-Suhr trials. 

The cases against these men were alike. They were probably about as strong 
as that against the man Beck, to whom I referred, but stronger than against 
Bagan, l)iit they were the cases. I hud no doubt in ray mind that the men were 
there. For example, I might say to you rapidly, tlie testimony was he was seen 
going away from the scene of the shooting immediately after, with a pistol 
In his hanil. And there was a little more testimony of that kind. I have no 
doubt but tluit the imm were there, but with five or six hundred or maybe a 
thousand iieople in that excited crowd, why it is pretty liard to get the evidence, 
but It was a ipiestion, if they were guilty, why let them be settled with in some 
other place. 

Air. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner OXJonnell. I want to ask about this statement of Air. Bell 
regarding the conditions of the jails through those counties, particularly the 
jail in which these men were locked, which he says w’t're lnfeste<l by vermin, 
and so forth. 

Air. Carlin. Well, now. Air. Commissioner, perluips first — as I lntimate<l — 
the tirst four or hve years of my practiw T was there in jail a great deal of the 
time — went up there, w’ould go into the jail to .see 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 suppose yon iixnin you went there of your own 
accord ? 

Air. Carlin. Yesi I gcrt out when I rapped on tlie door for the siierilT. Yes; 
ke(']> tlie record right, Mr. Reporter, I w^as not confincMl. 

I since then have be<*n in and out. I may say the places that I have iu'cri 
called into wen^ Oroville, Nevada City oceasionally, Auburn, Marysville a few’ 
times, Red Bluff, r)<>wnleville, Siisanville, Quincy, Yuha City. Now, tlie jails 
in those places at the time T have been in them w'ere in good condition. Tiiero 
are not ve^y many prisoners, and the slierilTs are self-resi>ecting, resiKK;ted 
men : stand high in their communities, and have to do so to be elected, because 
the ]HM)i)le in the country will not stand for anything that is not straight and 
clean. They are w'el! fed. The pri.'^oners are lu'iit in giMsl shajie, the prisoners 
are clean, and in fact I have never heard a prisoner complain about the feed, 
that lie w’as not fed proi>erly, was not hou'^eii properly, or that there W’as 
any v(‘nnin or anything of that kind in the jails. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were you lu the cxdl in which these iimn w'ere 
located? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes; the w’hole jail. 

Coinmissimier O’Conneli,. In the particular jail w’hen you w^ere talking with 
the prisoner, were you in the cell? 

Mr, Carlin. Yes; sometimes the sheriff takes them out to his office for me, 
and sometimes I w'ould go in and sit dowm on a stool in the cell and talk with 
him right th(‘re. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. The cell in winch, ns was stated by Mr. Bell, 
W’as the vermin? 

Air. (\\RLiN. I didn’t hear Bell’s statement as to what place w’as infested 
by vermin. 

C/Oininissioner O’Connell. I undersbMid him to say that it w^as where these 
men were located, in the jail, and incidentally others. 

Air. Carlin. I am applying my testimony rather to the Wheatland situation, 
because I w^asn’t in any of the cells wiiere those men were confined at all. All 
the W’ork I did on that was done with — of course the attorney for the prosecu- 
tion does not go in there ; it is improper for him to do so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understooil your conviction of these tw^o men 
wras based luxm largely the fact that they were discovertMi in this crowd, with 
firearms in their hands. 

Air. Carlin. No, sjr; I don’t. I do not believe much in clrcumstancial evl- 
derK*e. There was thi.s, Mr. Oommissioner ; tliey were shown to he here. The 
testimony conclusively showed that tlie rlngleailer, Mr. Ford, had at divers 
times been in haranguing the CTOw’d, announced tliat — knowing that the (^fleers 
w’cre coming <low’n fhere to 

Clhalrman Walsh. If It is all right, w’e will get a dc^talled statement of that, 
be<‘ause the other side Is not present, and I undei'staiul we have the record 
of the evklence. 
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Mr. Caklin. I was going to say tiiis, I do not believe in eireiiiiLstuntiul evi- 
dence. That ought to answer you. 1 rather thought you didn’t want 

Commissioner Gaurktson. Wiiat is tlie secret blotter V 

Mr. Carlin. The secret blotter? You will have to ask an officer. I imagine 
it is ; probably I may be wrong— probably some book in tlie ix)liee station wheri‘ 
the man may be taken in and his name either not written tlown at all» or tJiat 
there is a book that is not disclosed. lint I must say to you that if any siicli 
practice as that exists in California I have nev(T seen it. 

Commissioner Garuetson. The statement was .si)eciticall.\ made here, tliut the 
name was entered in tlie secret blotter. 

Mr. Carlin. I never lieard of the term “secret blotter” before, except i)OS- 
slbly once. And I know, sir, that no such tiling as a secret blotter lias liai)- 
pened in my experience in California. 

Commissioner Garuetson. \\'here tlit*y <l«> exist, is not tlu‘ charge always in- 
detlnite or minor in its cliaracter? 

Mr. Carlin. It certainly — I'ertainly no buniane otliivr that was allowed to 
have charge of a prisoiua- in (’aliforuia would enter a man's name on a serious 
charge upon a secret blotter. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Could a secret blotter (‘xist legally an\wher(‘? 

Mr. Cauhn. No, sir; I don’t think so. It there is such a law, I never lieard 
of it. 

C^mimissioner Garuetson. You i‘xpressed a piaailiar view on vagrancy laws. 
Hus your exiicTience bemi or your study in regard to the application of vagrancy 
laws on this continent — on the subjivt- 

Mr. Carlin. Well, sir, it is confined to ('allfornia, and ni‘cessarily very lim- 
ited, because in my practii'e vagrancy trials did not come up ami I only know 
of it as it is applied in these interior count ies. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Have you ever noticed over any wide range of 
territory the ordinary re])ort that afipears in regard to municipal courts and 
the man that vags, that they generally do it In country villages and municipal 
courts of that class? 

Mr. Caui.in. I may say to yon, I was calleil upon to defend some cases up in 
Butte County a short time ago vvh(*re tliere was a claim made against tia* 
county for .some eiglit or ten thousand dollars hy an officer for arresting va- 
grants. They presented the question to the hoaial of supervisors and suit wa.s 
brought upon them and the board contesteil, and I was called in to assist in 
the defense. We defeated tlie claims, but if I may say so, the evidence showed 
tills, with all respect to all concerned, that tlio.se vagrants were treated with 
imich consideration. Tliey were taken liefore a justice of the peace and a 
charge laid against them, and they phaid guilty. They wore discharged, foes 
entered up. They went back to a nice sbmly pla(H‘ they bad along the creek 
where the w'ater tlow'od coolly, smoothly, and pleasantly, a shady place, and 
slept there and probably were arre.sted next morning and taken back again. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Isn’t tlie ordinary man tliat is vagged the man 
who calls at the back door ami asks for meals? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes; nine chances to om‘ be is not vagged, lie is fed. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, be is foil and tlien vagged? 

Mr. Carlin. No; not vagged at all. 

Commissioner Gvrretson. I believe that is true, but isn’t that what makes up 
the bulk of vag reports in village municipal courts? 

Mr. Carlin. In a village, I think, using the term mlvisedly. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am using that as against tlie city. 

Mr. Carlin. I understand, and tliat is my recollection from iny eastern 
village of Malone, N. Y. It was a village. But tliat was done often in eastern 
cities. In California, siveaking of the Interior, you will find that the ordinary 
man will go up to a hack dixir, as you say, and the housewife or the ser- 
vant, sometimes a Chinaman, or wiioever It Is, will ordinarily feed him, 
give him a meal, hand-out, as the saying is, or something, and he will go away. 
Very few, Indeed, I can say, in my neighborhood around where I live, In my 
house, men come up and ask for something to eat. 

Commissioner Garrfttson. And if there is, oh, w'e will say 100,000 municipal 
courts in existence in the States — that is a low estimate. 

Mr. Carlin. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. If each one of those vag a man a week, in the time 
that we have described, does not the total — w’etl, isn’t It staggering? 
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Mr. Caelin. Yes ; and !f they are vagged for the cause you have mentioned 
It ought to be prevented If th^e Is any way to do so. 

Commissioner Garretson. It ought to be what? 

Mr. Carlin. It ought to be prevented, if there is any way to do so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, in regard to the other class that you refer to 
ordinarily being vagged under your practice, isn’t it a fact that when the cadet 
who lives on the earnings of women reaches the stage where he can square 
himself that he Is never vagged? Now, I am not speaking of the 

Mr. Carlin. I am not speaking of the large cities. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, I am going to the large city, for that is 
where he nourishes. 

Mr. Carlin. I have heard that is the case, that if he is, as you say, pro- 
moted from a cadet, well, even 

Chairman Walsh. We are going to try to get a man from the large cities. I 
have only one question I wish to ask, ami I think I can finish it with that. 
You say these men went to this place not to work? 

Mr. Carlin. That is the evidence wo derived. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any prejudice in that community against a person 
going to a place of that kind to agitate any lawful thing? 

Mr. Carlin. No; not if you become once convinced that they agitate for the 
Bake of improvement — of bettering conditions — not for agitation's sake. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Wlio is to (Udermine that? 

Mr. Carlin. It is best determined in this way: In this concrete case the tes- 
timony from the defense showed that the proprietor was — acquiesced, rather, 
in the demands except practically, or except that of higher wage. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to the advent of these men that you say wanted to 
agitate? 

Mr. Carlin. No. Tmmetliately upon the demand being made, in my opinion, 
at the instance of those agitators. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that what they w'ere agitating for, better conditions, 
decent conditions? 

Mr. Carlin. Undoubtedly that is one claim they ha<l. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a cause of jirejudice against them? 

Mr. Carlin. In the arrests the large number of arrests and the employment 
of special counsel and the employment of detectives leading up to the trial 

Chairman Walsh. Was that a factor? 

Mr. Carlin. No; there was no prejudice at till because they agitated, but as 
to the subject matter of the agitation it was quite gcmerully conceded 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Carlin, I am trying to get your viewpoint. When 
you .said that they were agitators pure and simph*, that they didn’t go there 
to work, did you mean by that that there was .something reprehensible about it? 

Mr. Carlin. No, sir; except this far: That if those people, with whom I 
have no quarrel, woidd establish some standard, if they had one that Is es- 
tabllshable and then agitate toward that standard, some point in view, grant it 
all, but I do not see that— I do believe that it is a dangerous proposition to 
contemplate the idea of a set of agitators going into a community to agitate, 
and we will say that they have their demands agreed to, conditions are im- 
proved as they ask, and then still keep on agitating — there, I say, is real danger, 
where the real danger comes in. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe, then, there should be some body or some 
authority that should say to what extent the agitation should go, the time at 
wdiich tiie agitators should withdraw as being satisfied that those conditions 
had been improved? 

Mr. Carlin. Mr. Honorable Commissioner, I don’t think so. 

Chairman Walsh. The fact connected with this particular agitation, then, 
leaving out, of course, any question of what this agitation was, that certain 
men w^ent to a certain place, I know' nothing about it except what I see in the 
reports, to protest by w'ord of mouth against conditions that they conceived to 
be inimical to the welfare of society and especially of their class ; and follow- 
ing that agitation the conditions were removed, very shortly following their 
agitation. Is tliat correct? 

Mr. Carlin. That is— yes. That is stated rather fairly. But the fact— bet- 
ter state it this wmy : That certain men went there to that place and agitated, 
and to find. In my opinion 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Cajlin. Subject matter for agitation. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, they found it, then, when they got there? 

Mr. Caklin. They found certain matters ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wouldn’t it be fair to assu^ne, then, as a lawyer, that 
they had definite and positive information that such tldngs existed? 

Mr. Carlin. Well, all I know is this: The past 10 or 12 years conditions 
there at tliat place had not been — no fault founil. Of course that dosen’t say 
they did not exist. I admit that. But they— here is the situati(m — In these hop 
fields it would be impossible, and I say impossibh* — not impossible, but imprac- 
ticable — even now conditions could not be established by the commission of 
which IMr. ParkiT is secretary, but what it would be the subject malU'r of 
agitation and improvement. I do not think you can establish a hop-picking 
field or a fruit-curing plant. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you are in favor, of course, of constant agitation? 

Mr. Carlin. Certainly ; even in the right way. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not want to, or would you claiui the right to tell 
another individual what was the right agitation, if the conditions wore bad — 
now assuming the conditions were capable of improvement. 

Mr. Carlin. I certainly would not. We are discussing now, IMr. Commis- 
sioner, a question of polemics. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; that is golng too far. 

Mr. Carlin. I am glad to do it, but there is absolutely no standard ; and in the 
nature of things Uiore would have to be a standard. We huNe to progress to 
that standard if one would be estalfiished. It would have to be changed. A 
standard for to-day wouhl not he satisfactory for next year, ])robably. 

(fiiairnuin Walsh, We consider it very proper in our profession, do we not, 
Mr. Carlin, to constantly agitate for improvtHl conditions? 

;Mr. Carlin. All the time. 

Chairman Walsh. We deny the right, do we not, to any other person to say to 
us how far we shall go with our agitation, or what we shall condemn in proper 
respectful language as subject mutters, do w’c not? 

itir. (^vRLiN. We do, sir. 

Chairman AVaihh. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were these men prosecuted, Mr. Carlin, for hav- 
ing jjgitated, or were they prosecuted for Iiaving used violence? 

]\Ir. Carlin. They wore — tlie question of their agitation, it wms stated upon 
the trial, if not expressed tacitly, that their agitation was proper. It was not 
denied at the time. No atbunpt was made to go into the conditions there. It 
was not denied that conditions luvdcd Improvement. They w'ore proseeuted 
solely because they advised violence wddcli resulted In the taking of human life. 

1 wmuld like to say one thing, with the permission of the eomrnisslon. I do 
not think it is necessary, and in view' of the fact that the r>urst people have been 
interested — for tliey are a<lrnirablc gentlenum — T was called in by the attorney 
general of the State to assist him at that time — that I had never done any work 
for tlie Durst interests up to prior to my going in to prosecute these cast's, not 
until afterwards. Since Mr. Manw'cll, the man who w'as killed, at the time I 
liad been acting as attorney for the Durst int ('rests, and therefore I had 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was IMr. E. Clemens Horst up there? 

Mr. Carlin. There w'as a lawsuit arose ht'tw't't'ii the twm interest.s regarding 
the water right, which made it necessary for them to appoint Mr. Maiuvt'll to 
represent the Dursts, and myself the Horst Interests, trying to establish our 
rights to certain water against the Pacific Gas ik Electric (.o. of San Francisco, 
and after Mr. ManwelTs deatli I (’ompleted currying on tliese cases. I desire to 
say that, in view of the fact that I was called In there by the attorney general, I 
w'as not called In because I had any connection with Durst. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. I simply wanted to see If I understood this; I did not un- 
derstand this case as well as I might, but I have read the entire record, and the 
purpose of my inquiry wms from the fact that yon stated at the opening of your 
examination that these men w'orc there to agitate, not to work, and for no other 
reason. 

Mr. Carlin. Oh, no ; none at all. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now' stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. Mr. Carlin, 
you will please return at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock 
p. m. of the same day, Friday, August 28, 1014.) 
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AVTKKNODN SESSION — 2 P. M. 

Met pursuant to mljounimt'iit. 

Present us l>ef()re. 

ThcTeuiMjn, tiie followinjr procmlin^s were liad: 

Cliairniun Walsh. You may cull the uexl, Mr. Thompson. Mr. Carlin muy 
be exeuse<l now. Mr. Garretson said that he would forejro his questions. 

Mr. Thompson. Yh)u are exeused, Mr. Carlin. 

Chairman Walsh. I am mueh ohligeil to you, Mr. Carlin. Mr. Garretson sa\s 
he will forego his questions. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Cari.in. I may say to the eommi.ssion, by the way. that Mr. Bell has here 
a cx>py of the penal code of this Stale, in wlihh is eontained the delinition of 
va^rraney, and he says that In' would like to pre.sent it. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. We will take that from Mr. Boll. Thank you. 

]\Ir. Thomi'son. IMr. Beil now, Mr. Cliairman. 

Cliulrmaii Walsh. Yes; if you wish to, put IMr. Bell on. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE L. Recalled. 


Mr. Bell. It Is suggestwl that thi^^ is the easiest way (»f bringing this 
to an issue as to \\hat the law is, if we <*an i‘i‘ad (his into tlie record. 

The crime of vagrancy is described in (he pimal code, .section G47. It nauls 
as foHow’S [reading] : 

“1. Every person (excejit a (^difornia Iialian) without visible means of 
living, wlio has the idiyslcal ability to work, ami who iloes not seek (‘mplf»y- 
ment, nor labor wlten employment is offenal him; <»r 

“2. Every healthy beggar who solicits alms as a business; or 
“3. Every person who roams about from place to jilace witliout any lawful 
business; or 

“4. Every person known to be a pickpocket, thhT, burglar, or confidence 
opera! or, either liy Ids owai conf(\ssion or by his having bwm convieted of either 
of such offen.ses, and having no visible or lawful imnins of su]>port, wMien found 
loitering around any steamboat lamling, railroad depot, banking institution, 
broker’s office, place of amu.sement, auction room, store, shop, or crowded 
tliorouglifare, car, or omnibus or at any public gathering or as.semhly ; or 

“5. Every idle, or hnvd, or dissolute person, or associate of known thieves ; or 

“ G. Every person who wanders about the slreids at late or unusual hours 

of the night, without any visible or law’fiil husimvss; or 

“7. Every person w’ho lodges in any barn, sIuhI, shop, outhouse, ve.s.sel. or 

place other than such as is kept for loilging purpo.ses, witliout the iM'^rmission 
of the owner or party entitled to the possession thereof; or 
“ 8. Every person wdio live's In and aliout houses of ill fame*; or 
“0. PIvery person who acts as a runner or capper for attorneys In and about 
police courts or city prisons; or 
“10. Every common prostitute; or 
“ 11. Every common drunkard, 

“ is a vagrant, and is puni.shahle by a line not exex^eding $“>00. or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail not excee'ding .six months, or liy both such fine ami 
Imprisonment” 

You notice that eacli one of these things are separate. Pllther or or. My 
contention was that it says under the first clause every ixirson without visible 
means of living, except a California Indian, who Iuls the pliysical ability to 
W’o^k and who does not seek employment, nor labor when employment Is 
offered him ; or 

Se(*ond. PIvery healthy lieggnr who solicits alms ns a Imsiness; or 
Third. Every person who roams about from to place without any 

lawful business. 

Under those sections a man can be convicted if he is .simply found in those 
positions. 

Mr. Thompson. In the case you refer to, did they prefer those prosecutions 
under those clauses? 

Mr. Bell. What is that? 

Mr. Thompson. You refernnl to several pro.secutlons for vagrancy. 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they under those first three clauses? 
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Mr. Bell. Tlio cases I called attention to were. In each of those cases 
they claimed tliat they were cases of men arrested for va^,n’ancy. However, I 
do not make that claim to the two cases cite<l yds luorulnj;. Those were not 
cases of arrests for vaj^rancy. Mr. Carlin inisundei-stood me. They wer(‘ 
arrested as suspects, hut it was hroujjht out In conversation with otiiers at 
the trial that they had been arrested for vajtrancy. 

Mr. Thompson. You also testitied that a fxveni niiml)er (»f vattraiits were 
arrested. 

IMr. Bell. Y>s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And held in jad umha* the first tliree clauses? 

Mr. Beix. lender these clauses. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Mr. Bell. The otlu'i* statute ov(‘r which there was some dispuf<‘ betwc*en 
myself and Mr. Carlin to be cleared up — In n^^tard to how the law stands 
with reference to the rijtht of an officer to brinj? a man before a maglstraU^ — 
Is (h'tined by section 

“Defendant must be taken l)efore maLdstrate without delay.” 

It then goes on: “The defendant must In all cases be 'taken before the 
magistrate without unneces.sary <lelay. and after su(‘h arrest, any attorney 
at law entitled to practice in the courts of record of ("alifornla may, at the 
re<piest of the prisoner or any relative of .such pri.soner, visit the person so 
arrested. Any officer having charge of the prison(*r so arrested who willfully 
refus(‘s or neglects to allow such attorney to visit a prisoner is guilty of a mi.s- 
demeanor. Any oflicer having a pri.soner in charge, uho refuses to allow an 
attorney to visit the iirin.soner when proper application is made therefor ” — 

There are two different parties. The arresting oflicer is under a duty to 
bring him liefore the magistrate, and seefmdiy, the man, if he knows the law, has 
the riglit to reiiiiest the oflicer to bring him an attorney. Those two points 
will clear np the di.'^cn.ssion of the statute. 

I would like also to say with rebuaaice to two other points 

Jlr. Cmilin, Didn’t I understand you to say that any of the Wheatland 
peo])le w(‘re held under tlio.se two sections? 

Mr. Bei.!.. No, sir. Th«‘re was aimther statement in regard to the .secret 
blotter. !Mr. Carlin is correct In stating fhei'e is no such thing In legal under- 
statu] ing. Tliere is no such tiling as a secret blotter legally, liut anyone who 
has had experience around police courts knows the phrase “ the secret blotter,” 
and also the phrase “small book.” It is an illegal practice, but it does exist. 
Tliey file the name on the secret blotter and subsequently destroy it if they 
don’t liold the man, 

Mr. Thompson. You moan to say that that illegal practice exists among 
people who are sworn to enforce the law? 

Mr. Bell. Tliat is wliat it sooins. The otlier point was the question of In- 
sanitary jails. My report was made mainly — my statement was made mainly 
on the report of the State hoard of health with reference to the condition of 
the Woodland jail, and that report is now on file. In that report It was re- 
ported a.s being very dirty and also viMmiin inflated, and tliey said tliat it 
should be destroyed. I don’t know what action was taken. I also base my 
statement on an investigation of the Orville, Chico, and Marysville jails. I 
can say from my personal observation that those jaiks were very dirty. And 
the three jailers, at Chico, Orville, and Marysville, stated that they usually 
hnd vermin in tlie jails. Their explanation was that so many men came in 
covered with vermin that they could not keep the jails clean, I also found 
one man in the Orville jail who was Infected with a venereal disease, but was 
not isolated, and was using all the wa.shing facilities of the other prisoners. 
Those are the facts upon which I base that opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Commi.ssloner Garretson. I would like to ask a question. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. I want to ask you a question I didn’t ask before; 
The secret blotter, does that exist In every police lieadquarters, fis far as you 
know them? 

Mr. Bell, I would not say every police lieadquarter.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. Of any size? 

Mr. Bell. Every police headquarters of any .size, I may say, In my opinion. 
It does. , 
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Commissioner Garketson. And is it used in the abuse of the detention law 
more than any other one agency? 

Mr. Bell. Well, I would not say that. My opinion is that the greatest abuse 
would he of holding the men without bringing them before the magistrate. 
They may be legally entered in the proper blotter, but, perhai)s, next to that, 
that is so. 

(commissioner Garretson. Entries in the secret blotter are not, as a general 
rule, allowed to go any further? 

Mr. Bell. Very seldom. 

Ojmmissloiner Garretson. I wasn’t asking altogether on account of want 
of information of how it is handled, I wanted to learn how is was handled here. 
The other question Is under the vagrancy law : Isn’t it a fact under the vagrancy 
law as it exists to-day that any wandering workingman without money can 
be convicted thereunder, and Is often convicted? 

Mr. BeTcL. Yes, sir. Ceases have come to my attention under those sections 
which I read, of m(*n wandering about from place to place without any ap- 
parent business or means of support. 

Commissioner Garretson. Without either money or means of identification? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commlssloma- Garretson. From your investigation do you believe the men 
who are unjustly convicted under that act form continuous additions to the 
army of men who question the justness of law in general from those very facts? 

Mr. Bell. It is my belief they do. They usually come out very bitter 
against the system und('r which they were convictiMl, especially men put in 
jail with long sentences, 90 days, when the only crime must have been having 
no means of employment or nu‘ans of support. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chnirman W\lsii. That is all. Thank you. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. iMcKenzie. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. B. McKENZIE. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. McKenzie. A. B. McKimzie. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address? 

Mr. ^McKenzie. ^Martinez. 

Mr. Thompson. You are a lawyer by profession? 

Mr. McKenzie. District attorney of (’ontra (’osta County. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been <listrlct attorru‘y there? 

Mr. McKenzie. Four years. 

l\Ir. TTioiiPsoN. You were prosecutor in the so-called Wheatland riot cases? 

Mr. McKenzie. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He prosecuted one of these detectives, I bi'lieve, in another 
county. 

Mr. Thompson. What connection did you have with the treatment of labor sus- 
pects, or what knowledge have you of it in your county? 

IVIr. McKenzie. As a preface, I might say that our county, Contra (Josta 
County, is peculiar in that the iiortion of it fronting on San Francisco Bay is 
dominated by what Is called a labor-union sentiment. The other half of the 
county is agricultural and commercial and is nonunion. Persons residing in 
Contra Costa County look at questions of this kind from both angles. 

As regards the Wheal land riot case, I want to say that considerable discus- 
sion has been Indulged in by the laboring and poorer classes. It Is bard to get 
acqualnteil with the average labor-union man. It is hard to see into the Inner- 
most recesses of bis heart until you get well acquainted with him and until you 
gain his confidence. This Is merely preliminary to getting to the Wheatland 
case. They are beginning to bellevt' — and that Is probably on account of the 
advantage of education— the poorer classes are beginning to believe — that every 
man who is brought into this world and makes a reasonable effort to do what is 
right and earn a living is entitled to a wife, a home, and children, and that he is 
entltleil to a reasonable c*ompensatlon to maintain that home and support that 
wife and educate those children. 

Now, as far as this Wheatland case is concerned, before I discuss my connec- 
tion with it, the criticism that has been made since the trial is this : They asked 
this question, that if the man who was killed, District Attorney Manwell, or Mr. 
Durst, had i^ot Blaj-kle Ford under the same circumstjjnces as they claim Suhr 
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anti Ford were Iniplicatetl, would they have receivetl the same treatment as these 
men have received? ^ 

Now, that is the thought that Is permeating tlie minds of the laboring classes 
and poorer people. That is the real point at issue. 

Now, I can appreciate that from the fact that I had special prosecutors in two 
cases in my county, and in two cases alone. Personally, I do not believe in 
sr>eclal prosecutors. But the first case was one where a scab — what is commonly 
known as a scab— killed a union man arising from trouble over a strike in this 
county. I realized then — at least I suspected — what I know now, that in a 
county like ours, where those different interests are and diflerent viewi>oinls at 
which they l(X>k at things, that unless you had a very clear case it would be 
Impossible for any prosecuting officer to convict either a union man or a scab, 
for the reason that the jury would be composed of both elements, and unless it 
was a case that a jury could find nothing to ease their consciences it would be 
impossible to secure a conviction, and I realized when I prosecuted the first case 
against the scab the conditions that existed, and when they asked for a special 
prosecutor 1 said no at first. I told them that ihey were only wasting their 
money, and I didn’t need it; but they were somewhat insisteut, and I allowed 
them to employ a speciid prosecutor. 

SubsiHiuently I prosecutc'd a union man, and a corporation retiuested that their 
attorneys might assist in the proso(‘ution of the union man; ami, having in mind 
the fact that I had granted special prosecution when prosecuting the scab, why, 
I felt 1 would have to grant it in the other case. 

So that is my conne<1iou \\ith cases of special prosecution. But I would say 
that I don’t believe in them at all ; that if a district attorney is unable to prose- 
cute the case, that lie should cull in a prosecuting officer from some of the other 
counties, or get assistance direct from the attorney general’s ollice. 

I tliink it was some time in September that I was going home late Saturday 
night, and I stopped to chat with a young man with whom I am acquainted, 
and he told me that the night previous that some Burns detectives had beaten 
up a man. He didn’t just commence it in that way, but from wbat he said 

1 asked him some questions and found out that that is what his story was. 
It was too late to do anytliing about it that niirht, but Sunday morning I went 
to my office at the courthouse, and the stenographer in my ofilce happened to 
be there. She was busy with some other work, and I culled up the sheriff’s 
olllce and inquired about it, and told them to bring the man to my ofilce. 
They brought this man up, Alfred Nelson, who has been immtioned here by 
previous witnesses. This wms Sunday morning about probalily 10 o’clock. 
When he came into my olHco he had a cut on the left side of his head probably 

2 or 3 inches long. His eye was black; he had two bruises on his left cheek; 
and his lip was swollen and somewhat bruised. I afterwards learned from the 
physician who examined him that he was black and blue all over the shoulders 
and the leg, and I think some iilace else. 

The man had a wild or haunted look in his eye, and seemed to be very much 
afraid. But I told him who I was and told him if he had been ill treated that 
It was my duty to punish anyone who had ill treated him, no matter who the 
jK'rson might be. And I asktal him to tell me his story. He saiil he had 
been camping or sitting or staying on the country road near Gurneyville, and 
that this man Oradlebaugh, wlio was a Burns detective, and some other man 
came along and picked him up and stateii he was under arrest for being 
implicated in tlie Wheatland riot They took him to Gurneyville and put him 
in the lockup, which is a small wooden jail, I presume, of these little towns, 
and kept him there a few hours and took him from there to Santa Rosa and 
kept hint over night there and took him from there to Sacramento. They kept 
him there a couple of nights ; then they took him from there to San Francisco, 
and kept him there one night. Then they brought him to Martinez. 

There was just the week had interveneil from the time the man was arrested 
until he was assaulted at Martinez. He was brought to Martinez on Friday 
morning and taken to the sheriff’s office, and his name was entered in the 
transient book or detinue book, or something of that kind, which Is a book 
used for booking prisoners that are en route, by other officers. For instance, 
if a man was being conveyed from Ix>s Angeles to San Francisco, and the 
officer in charge wished to rest at Stockton or Bakersfield, he would take his 
prisoner to the county jail and give him In charge of the sheriff over night, 
no charge being against him because there was no charge pending in that 
county, and they entered his name in this transient or detinue book, of which 
I believ6 all sheriffs’ have one. 
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Commissioner Garrktson. Record of transients V 

Mr. McKknzie. Transients; yes, sir. About half past 9 o’clock at night the 
man was put in jail, and tfiose in charge of him tohi tlie jailer to feed him 
nothing but bread and water. However, the jailer did not follow his instruc- 
tions in that particular or In any otlier that I know of. About half past 9 or 
10 o’clock at nlglit, this man Cradlebaugli came and asked the jailer for this 
AIfre<i Nelson that he wanted. And the jailer turned the prisoner over to him. 
The jailer considennl that he had no authority or charge over the prisoner; 
justice must be done to him in tliat particular, that he did not consider him as 
being a prisoner of his; that he was simply i>ut in jail for tiie accommodation 
of the otiicer who had him in charge, and tlmt he could have him or do with 
him what he i>Ieasetl ; that the jailer was not responsible for his going in or 
his going out. 

He took him to a saloon, and was joined by another by the name of O’Donnell, 
I think his name was. And the two of them asked this man — took this man 
to the Martinez Hotel. And they demanded that he come through, and asked 
him; “Did you nut see Blackle Ford siioot MundellV” 

Now, It seems that they started off early in the proceeilings with tlie con- 
viction that tliese mmi did, tlu'se ciu’tain men luid committed this crime, tliat 
they were the men who had done the sliooting, or committed the crime, and 
that they w'ere hunting up e\idenc(‘ to sulistantlate tliat theory. This man said 
he knew notliing about it; that lie told them tlie trutli ; tliat he liad been there, 
but that lie was some distance away wIkmi tlie sliooting took place. And they 
swore at lilm and sai<l : “ If .\ou don’t come tlirougli we will shoot you,” or some- 
thing of this kind, and shoved a revolver in his face, and they proceeded to beat 
him up. 

Now, I believe that that was not — that it was iilanned — of course, it w^as 
planiKHi to take him out of jail and treat him tliat way. Not only that, it w'as 
proved conclusivi'ly at the trial that they had a piece of hea\y rubber hose, 
which one of them took from a suit case, which was conclusive to me that they 
carried the Imtilemeut along with them for the puriiose of using it on these 
men. 

When this man told his story Sunday morning, I telegraplieil to tlie district 
attorney at Yuba (’ounty, at least telephoned, ealled up his ollice and got into 
communication with his deputy and told him what had happened. Mr. Stan- 
w'ood— -i believe is the distriet attorney’s name, I believe it is Slanwood — was 
not available, and I tulkeil wilh his deputy and told him what had happened, 
and requested eithm* at tlial time or suh.seiiuently, either the sheriff of Yuba 
County or tlie district attorney’s oflice to send the slierilT liiinsiOf to get this 
man. The directives wished to take him from Artemas, take away from there 
this Alfred Nelson — he was afraid, he told me he was, and Ids appearance sup- 
ported that slatement. And I did not wish these detectives, these men who 
had abused him, to take him away from our county. However, they did not 
send a regular officer for this man, and Mr. Miindell, who was the manager of 
the Burns agency on tills coast at that time, came and got tliat man and took 
him away against my jirolest and against my wislies. How'ever, the man w^us 
treated all right on the way up there, so lie told me subsequently, so there w^aa 
nothing wrong about that. 

Now, IMr, Mundell or no one connected with the Burns agency, wiien this 
was called to tlieir attention, ever said to me that this man had exceeded his 
authority at all. They proceed to justify and defend Ids actions, and to decry 
and impute all sorts of things to me. 

I w’ould say that in my opinion a great many public officials are overaw'ed by 
a private detective agency. They lose their moral courage. Most men have 
some things about their private lives, or some things that they have been doing 
on the sly, that they don’t care for the public to know. And for that reason 
I think that there are very few of them who care to run up against a pow’erful 
private detective agency. And for that reason they have had rather the whip 
hand. And they have been accustomed to calling dowm and going roughsliod 
over public officials. That has been the policy of those people in this State. 
And in fact with this particular agency before this thing happened, I had a 
similar experience. They claimed that I was crooked, because I had dismissed 
a case; and that they were going to show me, and told me that they repre- 
sented the American Bankers’ Association, and all these things, and they w'ould 
stand me on my head, and I don’t know wiiat they were not going to do, and 
talked to me In that manner — of course. It was over the telephone. And I 
talked buc(^ pretty vigorously myself. * 
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Now,, this man was — this CraUlebaujsh was trieil and he was convicteii by 
a Jury. He was seiiteiuod to one jear iu the county Jail and he was fined 
a tliousand dollars, of wlilch we jiot the tliousaiid dollars — altlujugh ho didn’t 
have it — got it out of tlie bail money. They forgot to take It down in time. 

Now, when Cradlebaugh had served half his sentence, 1, in conjuncllon with 
the sheriff of Contra Co.sta County, ailmitted him to parole, as county parole 
commissioners. We treated him just the same as we would treat anyone else, 
no belter or no worse. There was some criticism on the part of some people 
that we should not have paroled him. 15ut we did. We treated him the same 
as aii>oiie else. He belm\ed himself when he was in the county jail, and his 
conduct was such that he was entitled to parole. Now', that Is about all there is 
to that case. 

C’lmirman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask some questions. 

Oimmissioner Gauketson. Mr. McKenzie, >ou stateil in the conmieiicement 
of your testimony very succinctly, the question that was universally asked by 
tlie laboring man as to whetlier or not if the proprietor had done the shooting 
instead of an agitator liaving done it, would he have received the same treat- 
ment. What is your answer to that question? 

Mr. McKenzie. Well, iiersonally 1 don't know' whetlier I wouUl lane the 
moral courage to sLaml up against public opinion. 

We are all comparatl\ely weak; and men are in otfice, and they go out and 
ask peo])le for voles, and they have tludr ear to the ground a good deal of tlie 
time, and are inlluenced by public opinion. 

Commissioner GAiuiErsoN. Do you really ladievi* from >our experience, not 
oidy as prosecutor, but as a lawyer and as a citizen, that thi're is an.\ eipiality 
before the law' of a man with a million and a man with a penny? 

Mr. McKenzie. With some iieojile there is; yes. 

Commissioner Gabre'lson. As a general propo.Nition, in lh(‘ treatment he re- 
cei\es? 

Idr. McKenzie (after a jiause). Well, the law^ is all right. 

Commissioner Gauketson. Oh! 1 won't que'%tion that. It is the application 
that I am talking about, that 1 w’ant the opinion regarding. 

Mr, McKenzie. No. 

(kanniissroner Gauketnon. There is not? 

Mr. McKenzie. No; I think tliere is not. 

(!oeinissioner Gakueison. Well, now', pri'<licate<l upon that, 1 assume that you 
have had a good deal of personal contact with mmi (»f all classes. 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes, sir; I have. 

(Commissioner Gauketson. And esiieeiall.v with the substratum? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes; with all kinds. 

Commissioner Gauketson. And you ha\(‘ found the same belief that you have 
expressed here, almost universal among tho.se men? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes. They don’t exiiress it exactly in the way I do. 

Commissioner Gakket.son. No; hut their belief is virluall.\ what .M)U have 
expressed, no matter how' crudely they may express it? 

Mr. McKenzie. Well, yes. Now', here is another thing. They legard wliat we 
call these .soup-box orators 

C/oininissloner (jAkuetson. Yes. 

IMr, McKenzie (continuing). Just the same as this audience or the gen- 
eral public, or the educate<l laihlic would regard tliks comml.ssion. 

Coinmi.ssioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenzie. The general public believes that tliis commission is hone.stly 
endeavoring to do something to make tlie w'orld a little better, or to iiiqirove 
conditions. Well, now', these other fellows, they have faith iu these soaii-box 
orators. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. McKenzie. And they believe that they are trying to do something for 
them, and consequently when you Interfere with them, why, they resent it. 

Commissioner Garretson. They regard it as an invasion of their rights? 

Mr. McKenzie. Of their rights ; that is it, exactly. 

Now', I w'ould wish to say this, tlmt I belong to no labor organizations, or 
no Socialist Party, that I was brought up very conservatively and am some- 
what conservative, but that my association and business training and so on 
has brought me into contact with all classes of p^ple, and probably the fact 
that I have a large family of my ow'ii that I know full well — I am not a 
dreamer — will have to^go out into the world to make, their own living, that 
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they can get nothing from me, makes me have more sympathy for the working 
class than tlie average man. Now, that Is 

Commissioner Gariietson. Now, one other question, Mr. McKenzie: You take 
the very man that you have described, who feels that his rights have been 
Invaded, been circumscribed of either the right of free speech or of free ex- 
istence In the person of even the soap-box orator. Now, is or isn’t in your 
opinion that man a recruit to the army of unrest? 

Mr. McKenzie. I am satisfied of that. I am satisfied that every man that 
vas treated ill by — that tlu^re was no use talking to him and asking him to 
respect the law. Tlmt would be foolish and idle, and no man with any sense 
would attempt to do It. 

Commissioner Garkktson. In other words, a man who suffers from the law 
becomes a hater of the law? 

Mr. McKenzie, llecomes a hater of the law, that is absolutely true. 

(Mmmlssioner Cauuetson. That is all. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. I take it, ]\Ir. INb.'Kenzle, that yonr criticisms are 
not against the law, but again.st the administration of the law? 

Mr. McKf.n/jk. Well, there are so many things against the administration of 
the law, among the agricultural classes, among the farmers, that the laboring 
union men are intolerant, they so speak of them and think of them. While, 
on the other hand, the man that has inherited a little property from his father 
is the most intolerant man in the world as a general thing. 

Now, tliere is intolerance on both hands. I l)elieve if these people would get 
together and discuss these matters, be<‘ome better acquainted, respect the 
opinions of each other, they would get along very much better. That is the 
ditnculty, they don’t umhTstand ea<'h other. 

A man will bo summoned on the jury. lie will say yes; he is in favor of 
labor unions, he has no objection to tlu'in, but what be has in mind is that 
they must conduct themselves the way he says they should conduct themselves. 
That is his idea of being fair to tluuu. 

On the other hand, the lal)()r union man says he has no antagonism against 
agriculturists and the fanners, or the employer, but that they must conduct 
tliemselves tlie way he says that they say he shall conduct liirnsei/. That is 
the condition that exists. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Your remedy then, Mr. McKenzie, I understand 
Is tills: Greater mutual contact and a higher degree of mutual tolerance, is 
that it? 

Idr. McKenzie. Well, now, that is one thing. 

Now, Mr. Commissioner, there is a problem confronting us. The question is 
this, whetlier we are to follow the Darwinian theory of the survival of the 
fittest, or whether we are to become our brotlicr’s keeper. Now, it is either 
one or the otlier. 

Now, in labor unions they fix a standard wage, as T understand it, and that 
was something that — that a man who can’t do as imich as nuother man can, 
receives the same compensation. Now, that is the principle that each man is 
his brother’s kei'per. And tiiore is a principle that is there tliat it seems to 
me must be foll<nved by society in general, and that is the difilculty with us, 
that if we come into this world endowed mentally and physically and we go 
out into the world and surpass oiir brother, we are all swelled up over it, so 
that there is room for a man who is industrious and sober and capable. We 
are brouglit into the world with certain defecls, and we can’t help that. But 
this man wlio is somewhat defective — that is, not mentally — may be making 
a greater liglit than the other fellow to get along, and consequently he is 
entitled to a place in the world ; or else you can take the other theory of the 
.survival of the fittest and you crowd him to the wall. Now, it is either one 
or the other. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they periodically vag at Martinez and other towns in 
your county, do you know? 

Mr. McKenzie. Not since the doing away with the fee system. When we 
had the fee system they would pay men to come into the county to be vagged ; 
at least they said they did. 

Mr. Thompson. That is, arrest men for vagglng? 

Mr. McKenzie. Arrest men. Now, since they have done away with the fee 
system and the constables and the justices of the peace are paid a fixed salary 
we never have any vagging, because they get nothing for it. There are no vags 
arrestwl in our county. 

Chairing Walsh. That is all, thank you. 
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Call your next. 

Mr. McKenzie. I may say this, that this Alfred Nelson was not arrested on 
a charge of vagrancy. Furtherfore, the warrant* was a John Doe warrant, 
which of course would keep the matter secret to a certain extent. And the 
charge was inciting a riot, which is a misdemeanor in this State. 

Furthermore, the action in that case indicates that they were trying to keep 
the matter secret. In fact, I know that to be a fact that these men were taken 
around from place to place, and they didn’t want the 1. W. W.’s to know where 
they were, so tliat they could not get them out. 

Now, that is the fact in this case. 

I believe that these officers were acting conscientiously. I believe that the 
district attorney of Yuba County acted as he thought right and proper. 

Commissioner Garketson. One question. We have had a statement of two 
members of the bar on these facts, and I shall he glad to have an expression 
from you, if you f(‘el free to make it. Under the California Code must a man 
be brought to a speedy trial? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes; he must. Now, if I had nothing else to prosecute these 
fellows on, I would have prosecuted him for tliat. And I do not know but 
what he could have been prosecuttal for ki<lnapi)ing. There are plenty of ways 
to prosecute these men, if the prosecutor vishes to prosecute. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lewis. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. AUSTIN LEWIS. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, address, and your occupation. 

I\Ir. Lewis. Austin Lewis, Oakland, attorney. 

Mr. Thompson. You are the attorney for tlie defense in the Ford-Suhr cases? 

Mr. Lewis. One of tlic attorneys. 

Mr. Thompson. One of the attorneys? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you state that case and the surrounding circumstances 
as you view them? 

Mr. liEWis. Now, that would be a little long. I would like to know how to 
divide that. Supposing I take and testify tirst vitli regards to the circum- 
stances attending the ilot, the preliminary conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all right. 

^Mr. Lewis. This case at Wheatland was peculiarly an interesting case from 
a sociological standpoint in that it is one of tlie few cases on record in which 
agricultural laborers have spontaneously combined to improve their conditions. 

The Wheatland case stands on a par in agricultural development with the 
Lawrence case in Massachusetts, and the Little Falls and all those factory 
cases which have developed a mass action, which mass action Is typical of the 
new activities of labor organization in tlds t'ountry, and not only in this 
country, but elsewhere. So the Wheatland case may be regarded, sociologically 
speaking, as a typical case. With the permission of the commission, I will 
enlarge a little upon that. 

Here we got a hop ranch 150 miles away from San Francisco. Advertise- 
ments were sent out, painting the conditions of labor on that hop ranch as 
being attractive. And in response to those udvmTisements a ]arg(‘ number of 
people, some 2,400 or 2,700 people came to get work upon that hop ranch. 
Now, Mr. Carlin stated in his testimony that more people came to the hop 
ranch than Mr. Durst had anticipated. I bog to dllTer from Mr. Carlin in 
that respect. Mr. Durst wanted more people thm-e than lie could find work 
for, because Mr. Durst worked under a bonus system, the rationale of which 
was as follows: A man went to wmrk for and lie got a dollar per hundred 
pounds of hops picked, with a 10-cent bonus; hut that 10-cent bonus was 
only paid if the man remained at wmrk the whole of the time that the hops 
were picking. For example, if a man wont to work on Monday, If he picked 
100 pounds of hops he had a dollar coming, and 10 cents bonus — Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday. At the end of tlie week he would 
have $6 coming for his 600 pounds, and he would have 60 cents at 10 cents a 
day bonus. 

Now, supposing he was hired on Saturday, and did not like the job, did not 
like the conditions, he could go to Mr. Durst and draw down his pay ; but he 
wouldn’t draw $6.60. He would only draw $6. The 60 cents was forfeited, 
because he did not work the entire time of the hop picking. Now, when you 
consider that some 1,800 to 2,000 people were engaged in hop picking, and 
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tliat even If there wan only a bonus of 10 cents a day on each one of those 
people, it would amount to a very considerable sum that was actually stolen 
from them in the course of the hop-picking season. Well, these i^eople came 
togetlier. When they got to the Durst ranch tliey found the conditions, which 
I nee<l not go into, I think you gentlemen are familiar with them. Mr. Parker 
made his report to you with regard to it 

Chairman Wai.8H. Does that report fairly cover It? 

Mr. Le^vis. That reiwrt is an excellent rei>ort of the conditlon.s on the Durst 
ruFich. 

Now, on Saturday — conditions grew worse and worse, and the children were 
covered with filth, and everything was In an intolerably Insanitary condition ; 
tlie camp was infested with tiles, the people had not suthcient water to drink. 
As a result of that, what could only he described as a spontaneous action on 
the part of those pt'ople occurred. They lu‘ld a mass meeting. In that mass 
meeting tliey drew up their list of grievances, and at that mass meeting there 
spok(‘ Ford, wlio was a speaker. Siihr never spoke. An Assyrian si)eaker, a 
Spanish sjKiaker, a Greek speaker, and various otlier nationalities, some seven 
nationalities. The action of the Japanese on that occasion was very remark- 
able. The Japanese came to Ford and Siilir, who were practically the leaders 
of tlmt movement, atid the practical leaders; tliat is, they were the intelligent 
American brains tlmt conducte<l that movement. That Is w'hy they are in jail. 

The Japanese came ami .said: “Now, if wo side with you boys, and asso- 
ciate wltli you, we slmll probably get you into trouble with union labor in the 
State of California, because union lalmr in the State of California does not 
like us Japanese, But we do not like these conditions on this ranch and we 
are not going to stand them, and we are gcang to move.” And they did. They 
nio\ed in a Itody. And ever since then, for the last three mouths they have pub- 
lished an advertisement In their Japanese pai)er calling upon all .lapanese to 
abstain from taking a jFurt in the hop industry until tlie grievances of wdiich 
the hop pickers complain are ended, aiid until these two men that are in Jail 
are released, 

% Now, on that Saturday the meeting was held wdien those grievances were 
formulated, Mr. Durst himself was present at tlmt meeting. Ho said; “I 
can’t talk to all of you men at once. You wall appoint a committee to come to 
see me.” And tliey npiiointed the committee, and tliey met Mr. Durst next morn- 
ing. Now, Mr. Durst, as Mr. Carlin say.s did make certain concessions, but 
by no moans the concessions wliich Imve been mentioned. For example, Mr. 
Durst said tlmt lie would provide jiroiier tiulet accommodations. Well, the 
health inspector, besides Mr. barker’s commission, investigated afterwards, 
after this wms all over, and found tlmt the toilet accommodations had not been 
provided. Water was not provided in tlie field, and various other grievances 
were not remedied. But the question immediately came up on the matter of 
w ages. And Ford said : “ If you boys wmnt to work for a dollar a day, you can 
w'ork for a dollar. I won’t. We want a dollar and a quarter per hnndrefl 
pounds.” Thereupon, the camp was picketed. The public meeting wms held on 
the public place, w'hicii was lilred by tlie lu>p pickers for their own use. The 
meeting, us the slu'riff testified, was entirely peaceable. The meeting wms 
invaded by a hand of armed men, some of whom were not too sober, and shoot- 
ing occurred which has given tills affair all the publicity. 

My opinion, as an investigator of social phenomena for about 25 years, is 
tlmt tlie movement on the Durst rancli was a spontaneous movement; that it 
ivas not a movement due to agitation In any shape or form, because there could 
not have been any agitation. One very reputable witness 1ms testified that there 
were 27 languages spoken on the ranch. The people did not begin to come in 
on tlie ranch until Thursday, and tlie public meeting was held on Saturday. 
So there was no room for agitation. It was a purely spontaneous uprising, 
and it was an uprising — a psychological protest against factory conditions of 
hop picking ; tlmt Is, I regard the hiyp field as an open-air factory and not as, 
typically, an agricultural pursuit. And consequently you have got the factory 
psychology instead of the agricultural psychology, and that is the natural re- 
sult; and the emotional result i.s the result of the nervous impact of the ex- 
ceedingly Irritating and intolerable conditions under which those people worked 
at that time. 

Now, following that, after the trouble^ the drug net, so to speak, was put out. 
Men were arrested incontinently, witluiut reason in a great many cases; they 
were not^nly arrested in that wmy, but they w'ere shut up and put away, so as 
not to b^dlscovered. Men were in prison in Sacramento, in Oroville, in Yuba 
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City, in Marysville, in Chico, and a man we f<mnd in Martinez in connection 
with this affair which occurred at Marysville. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Were those men held* incommunicado? 

Mr. Lewis. They were held incommunicado. It was almost impossible to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of these prisoners. Had it not been for the fact that a 
small gtroup of men in Sacramento disco\ere<l tlie whereabouts of Ford, I doubt 
very much whether those men would ever have had a chance of a fair defense 
in any way. 

* Wlien I took charge of the case in .September, or the last of August, we 
found that condition of affairs. Men weiv held detinue in many cases without 
complaint being lodged ugain.st them; in some cases the complaints were lodgeil 
against them ; and in one case brought before the magistrate, when m o sued out 
a v^Tit of habeas corpus, we were threatened by tlie district attorney. Re 
was discharged and then they placed a charge of murder against him. In some 
cases the district attorney did pla<‘e clmrges of munler against them, and did 
swear to charges of murder against them, although he himself was not present 
at Wheatland, and not personally cognizant of the occurren(‘es at Wlieatland. 
Men Mere brought up on preliminary examination. Some M’ere disclmrged on 
preliminary examination. Tmo men, Ih^-k and Hagan, of whom Mr. (Carlin 
spoke to you of this morning, the grand Jury refused to indi(‘t. But the dis- 
trict attorney himself sM-ore a charge of murder against tliem and placed tliem 
on (rial for tlieir li\os, aUliougli, as 1 sa\, Ihc district attorney M'as not present 
at Wlieatland at that time. In fact, speaking' broadly, M'e found the M’hol(‘ 
course of justli'O tlioroiigidy olistructed. We found every impiMbnient placed 
In our May to the discovery of tlu* Mliereahouts of prisoners and to giving them 
a fair, full, imi»artial hearing at an early date. 

We found the law of the Stat(‘ of (’alifornia Mlth regard to having the pris- 
oners given a speedy hearing violated repeatedly. And, as far as the adminis- 
trative end tiie Wheatland case is coneerneil, if yon M'ant my opinion on it, I 
consider it a scandal, 

Nom% to come doM’n to anotiier aspect : We found that not only while this was 
being done Mere iikmi not j>rote(*t<Ml Ity tlie district aUonu‘.\ — lielpless men 
hundred and fifty mile.s away from anywhere that had no friends — not only 
did tliey g(*t no counsel or friendly ailvice. hut iimociuit num Mho M’ere away 
from the scene of action M-ere taken into jail, and, as Mr. McKenzie said, were 
maltreated by detectives, .s(> tliat one man. .lolmson— Allen .lohnson — went 
the lunatic asylum. Another man, Nels Nielson, whose arm was bloMm off, 
hanged liiinself. All down tlie line Me fouml a (ale of treachery and brutality 
to innocent men, whose misfortune it Mas to he migratory laborers. Tlie gen- 
eral question came up in tlie cour.'^e of tlie examination as to tlie treatment of 
migratory laborers. And if you Mill panhm me injecting my per.sonal opinion 
there, and I am saying so after considerable exiierienee in investigation, I 
tliink tliat migratory laborers in tlic State of (’aliforuia are treated M’ith a 
calloused indifference hotli to tlie hiM' and to ordinary elemental justice. Tliey 
are incontinently arrestinl, tliroAvn into iillhy, fi‘tid jails Mitlioiit any poM’er of 
recourse, ami Illy treated M-liile in jail, and kicked out of jail. And any man 
who has made a study of this question and folloMeil it Mill corroborate Miiat 
I liave said. 

I am sure I could call scores, literally scores, of men in to sulistantlate my 
statement in that regartl. Yet I don t think tliat the Durst ranch mms exceji- 
tional; I don’t think the Dur.st ranch M as exceptionally had. I don’t* think 
that obloquy should rest on the shouhlers of I\fr. Durst in tliis matter. As I 
think the Durst ranch was not exceptionally had, so do I also think the admlm 
istration of justice in ^laiysville was not exceptionally liad. I think tiiat it M'OS 
typical of tlie attitude of district attorneys to migratory lal)or throughout the 
State of California, and is productive of the Intense feeling of hatred whleh ex- 
ists In the minds of the migratory laborers to tlie administration of Ium- in tlie 
State of California. 

Now, Mobile this M'as going on, another thing more dangerous, in my “opinion, 
occurred. That was the use of private detectives in jail. Tlie sheriffs alloM^ — 
and this seems to be a general rule — tlie sheriffs alloM^ tlie private detei-tlves to 
come into the jail and to Inten iew the prisoners, and Indeed, in some Instances, 
to maltreat prisoners in their oM*n jails. 

Nom% let us take tlie case of Fresno, the case of Snhr in Fresno. I can speak 
of that in detail, because I Merit to see the sheriff of Fresno only a Meek or tM*o 
ago, and M^ent over the Mhole situation with the sheriff. .So I knoM^ both sides 
of it, and can be fair t6 it. The sheriff said, “ Suhr M as not ill-treated in my 
> » 
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jail.” I said, ” If that is the case,** Sheriff, I want it to be known, because I 
don’t want you to be falsely accused.” I said, ” Just what did happen in your 
jail?” He said, “This is what happened.” He said, “They brought Suhr off 
the train to my jail al Fresno. They said ‘ We want to put this man over for 
the night; he is tired of traveling, and we want to put him over for the 
night.’ ” So he said, ” Take him in.” Then he said, “ I wish you would take me 
up to the room.” They took him into a room, and into the wall of that room 
they inserted a dictograph. Then they took another man and put him in the 
same room with Suhr. And that man lay with Suhr tliat night and disturbed 
l)lm and kept him awake and proceeded to talk, all the time the dictograph re- 
cording for the district attorney of Yuba County and the detective agency, the 
conversations which Sulir had with that man in tliat jail at that time. Now, I 
am oidy giving you tliat example. Mr. Royce knows more details, more close 
personal details, of the matter than I do. And that is typical. It is not excep- 
tional. It is typical of the treatment to which those people are subjected at the 
hands of the aiitliorities in the State of California. Of course with regard to 
the case Itself, that is a matter of record, and it would not be professional for 
me to go into it, and I would not care to do tluit, 

Mr. Tno.\[i‘SON. ^Ir, Lewis, do you share the opinion of Mr. ^McKenzie that 
the hiding of these men in various parts of the State was a justifiable hiding? 
^r. Lkwis. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To keep them from iho I. W. W.? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; I do not justify It on any grounds. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tlicre any law of tliis State which warrants ilie ollicials in 
doing that? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; It Is purely extra legal. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is tlie name of the county wIkto the men were put in 
prison under an affidavit by the State’s attorney? 

Mr. Lewis. Why, Yuba County — two men were put on trial for their lives 
on the sworn complaint of the district attorney. 

Mr. Thompson. That they had committed murder? 

' Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. And he was not a witness of the fact? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; he was not a witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the law of California permit tliat to lie done? 

Mr. Lewis. In my judgment the law of California does not permit it to be 
done. • 

Mr. Thompson. In your view that was an illegal action by the State’s 
attorney? 

Mr. Lewis. In my view it was an action wbicli strained the law to its very 
limits. 

Mr. Thompson. In this whole proceeding, which .seemed to have arisen very 
(piH'kly and seems to have been met by an equally quick action on the part 
of tlie various authorities, and particularly by the work apparently of private 
detective agencies, who do you hold respon.siblc for this action of arresting 
these men and separating them in the different counties of the State and hold- 
ing men Illegally? 

I^Ir. Lewis. Why the person I hold immediately responsible is Mr. Stanwood, 
district attorney of Yuba County. The people tliat I hold secondarily re- 
sponsible is the public opinion of Yuba County, in support of which— in ac- 
cordance with which Mr. Stanwood undoubtedly acted. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you know whetlier he was the one who employed 
thl.s agency or not? 

Mr. Lewis. I think he will admit that he was. 

l\Ir„ Thompson, What opinion do you hold with reference to the employment 
of private detective agencies in cases of this kind, and also in general cases 
of industrial trouble? 

Mr. I.ewis. I think they ought to be abolished ; they are a menace. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether such things are done In other conn* 
tries or not? 

Mr. Lewis. I have never heard of It being done, and I could pretty positively 
testify it is done nowhere else in the world. * 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. Weinstock? 

Air. Weinstock. Yes. 

ChttirmSab Walsh. Mr. Weinstock. 
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imder the impression that these two men w^re prosecuted for beinij iial tutors 
conTnlra^^^^^Ani^ru^ impression that they were prosecuted for 

prosecuted for resorting to violence. Now, what are tL facts? ^ 

r. Lewis. The facts are that tlie State bases its charge against them on the 
jTound of conspiracy, that Mr. Carlin’s basis of his charge agalnsrtlmra is 
rest public opinion is left to guess with regard to the 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what crime are they charged with*? 

Mr. Lewis. They are charged with the crime of murder. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, they were prosecuted for murder? 

Mr. Lewis. They were prosecuted for murder, but the theory is that they 
used lan^age which contributed to murder. There Is no contention on the 
part of the prosecution tliat either of tliese men kille<l Mr. Manwell In fact 
there is no contention on the part of the prosecution that Ford ever had a gun 
And they only base their contention with regard to Suhr having u gun oii 
certain alleged declarations. uu 

Commissioner Weinstock. \Vc11, under tl\e law, :\Ir. Lewis, if I incite von 
to commit murder am I guilty of a crime? ^ 

Mr. Lewis. Oh, yes; if you did incite me; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlmt would be iny crime? 

^ Mr. Lewis. Well, it might be conspiracy to murder, iwssibly It might b« 
incitement to murder. If you took active part in it you would he a prliu-inul 

Commissioner Weinstock. They were charged, then, witli tlie crime of 
murder, because it was alleged that they ha<l incited others to commit murder? 

Mr. Lewis. No ; that wasn’t categorically put. They couldn’t put it that way. 

I he theory of the prosecution was that their language was such as led ultl- 
inately to the murder of Mr. Manwell. They don’t claim that Ihcv' told anv- 
body to kill Mr. Manwell. They don’t claim that they told anybody to kill 
an oflleer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? CommisslomT Oarretson? 

Commissioner Garketson. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon. 

('Jommissloner Lennon. I just want to ask one question: Does the law pro- 
vide that criminal trials may be had either upon indictment by the grand Jury 
or uix)n information? ^ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is so In some States. 

Mr. Lewis. That is it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, please. I want to ask you a riuestlon. You 
say that you have studied these conditions generally prior to this time? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; for a good many years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed tlie efforts or anything of these oc- 
casional workers to organize for the purpose of bettering tlieir conditions? 

Mr. Lewis. Very closely. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I would like you to lirlefly give a description of that de- 
velopment as you have observed It In the State of California, bringing it down to 
this attempt, if it be such, to organize by the I. W. W. 

Mr. Lewis. The development in the State of California of the migratory 
worker is" a very interesting history, about seven years old. We first of all 
got movements, small movement.s of the migratory workers to better the con- 
ditions. These took the form ultimately of the organization of locals, largely 
of the Industrial Workers. At the same time the American Federation of 
Labor, as Mr. Dale has already described, was endeavoring to organize the 
migratory laborer In the American Federation of Labor, And largely owing 
to the agitation of the American Federation of Labor in that respect, and the 
able articles and papers written, and the necessity of organizing the un- 
skilled, together with the agitation of I. W. W. agitators and Socialists, a 
definite movement was launched tending to the organization of migratory un- 
skilled labor in^the State of California. That took up certain strategic po- 
nitlons. It did not prosper In the towns where the American Federation of 
Labor was strongly organized. But it cropped up first noticeably at Fresno, 
where there was a long and bitterly fought free-speech fight. Now, that 
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free-sp^‘eoh fipht was for the right of promulgating the doctrines of the new 
industrialists In the streets of Fresino, which Is a stragetic point for industrial 
labor, as it is at the foot of the Kan Joaquin Valley, and there are large ranches 
around and large construction works and those things, and there is a continual 
stream of migratory labor coming in and going out of Fresno. That was an 
exceedingly bitter flght, with a great deal of trouble and imprisonment and 
torture and that sort of thing. Then came succeeding that a tight at San 
Diego, which is historic, where there was a great deal also of torture and 
suffering. The result of these tights was that the tenets of the industrial 
union, or tlie Industrial Workers, became more popularized and their songs be- 
came known, which was the reason that such u large portion of the audience 
on the Durst ranch were able to sing the song called “ Mr. Block,” which 
they were all singing at the time that the sheriff’s posse came in. 

The I. W. W. locals were formed, as you may say, down the backbone of the 
State — Reading. Sacramento, Fresno, Bakersfield, Los Angeles, Kan Diego, San 
Francisco, Oakland, so on. From these loc-als there went out a continual 
stream of literature, and some of these locals employ what are called camp 
delegates. Now, a camp delegate is a man who goes from the local onto the 
job. That is the essence of their form of organization, and that must be com- 
prehendtHl to really understand what occurred at Wheatland. These organ- 
iziM’s do not organize like an A, F. of Tj. organizer wlio has headquarters in a 
town, as Mr. Dale described this morning. But they send their camp dele- 
gates on the job and these ci\mp <lelegates go onto the job and got their mem;^ 
l)ers on the job, and forward contributions from the members to the head- 
quarters In towns like Fresno and Kiteramento; and that town is a centnil 
local from which radiate emissaries on the job. the (‘amp delegates, who 
are continually organizing on the job. Now, as a result of that, of course, 
there was a ver^" widespread propaganda of what you might call industrial 
unionism. For instance, one of the professors at Stanford University, of the 
economics department, informed me that it was very noticeable to him that the 
tramps w^ho camped for the night under the bridges in Kan Mateo and Santa 
Clara Counties would sing T. W. W. siuigs in the evening Mhlle they were 
camping there. Then they carried out masses of literature continually from 
their local headquarters. The result was that there was a permeation of the 
ina.ss to a certain extent by this I. W. W. doctrine, at least a suiliciency of a 
permeation to enable them to take the leadership iu a matter like that of the 
Durst ranch. 

Chairman AValsit. Is there anything going on at the present time Jn the 
way of organization, or attempted organization, of those incidental w'orkers? 

Mr. Lewis. Continually going on. 

Chairman Walsh, in uhat way is the lu’opaganda t>eing spread at the 
liresont time? 

Mr. liKWTs. Why, the propaganda of course is (xuidncterl through the two 
cliannels which I have mentioned, and is (‘ondueted in the regular way, although 
the educational, the purely what you might call doctrinaire side of the ques- 
tion, is being pushed more and more Into the background, and the ('amp dele- 
gates are being used more and more freely and actual organization on the job 
proceeds more steadily. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard the testimony of Mr. McKenzie? 

Tkir. Lewis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I noticed you were sitting there. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the answers to the questions of Commlssfoner Oar- 
retson to the effect that he didn’t believe that there was equality before the 
law, as I gathered It, but that public opinion was so strong in certain places 
that officials wavered in their duty? 

Mr. Lirwis. Yes. 

Chaimian aValsh. Have you noticed in the trial of the cases, vagrancy 
cases and the like, this expression of class prejudice? For instance, if a jury 
was composed entirely of farmers, would a man of the class you have mentioned 
be insured a fair trial before that jury? 

Mr. T.ewts. No, sir. Wliy, the matter of class prejudice la taken for granted. 
There is not a lawyer that Is engaged in this call of cases but knows it and 
appeals to the class prejudio^e on one side or the other. 

Chairman Walsh, Is there more or less solidarity of class feeling between 
workers in the State of California whether unorganized or such men as 
orgaulzeiblu the A. F. of L. and other organizations? , 
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Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir ; and very fast growing. As an example of this we may 
say that the support which the Indnstiial Workers have received in this tight 
has come from the "Ameri(*an Federation of Labor, which theoretically is op- 
posed to the Industrial Workers. ^ 

Chairman Walsh, In the qualification and selection of the jurors, is there 
a fair proposition of the w’orkers who reside in the locality — does a fair pro- 
portion of the workers who reside in tlie locality appear upon the jury? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; it can’t, because there is a proiierfy qualification for 
jurors in the State of California. 

Chairman Walsh. How many people are there in this county in which those 
defendants were trUnI, Ford and Suhr? 

Mr. Lewis. Oh, I could not say liow large tlu‘ county is. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately? 

Sir. Lewis. I don’t know, 20,000 — 10,000 in the county. 

Mr. Caklin. Forty-eight hundred voters. 

Mr. Lewis. Forty-eiglit liundred voPts. Thank you. 

Cliairman Walsh. Forty-eiglit hundred voters in tlie county? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Waijsit. How many were competent for jury service in the 4.800? 

Commissioner Gakret.sox. On the proiKudy qunlitication. 

Mr. Lewis. I could not t(41 you; I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Carlin. About 2,000. 

Mr. Lewis. About 2,000 Mr. Carlin says, and he knows. 

Cliairman Walsh. I believe tliat is all. Thank you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. One minute. 

Chairman Walsit. Commissioner Weinstock woiihl like to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made a statement a few moments ago that 
the American Federation of Labor is opposed to the I. W. W. Can you tell 
this commission. If you know why the American Federation of Labor is opposed 
to the 1. W. W.? 

Mr. liEWTS. Why, yes, sir; It is easy enough. The .\merican Federation of 
Labor is opposed to tlie I. W. W. on two main lines. First of all, the American 
Federation of I.nlior admits that labor is a commodity, and consequently the 
American Federation of Labor is organized for getting the best price for tlie 
commodity, lalior power, in the market at this time. 

The 1. W. W. is a revolutionary organization whi(‘h denies the commixllty side 
of labor and regards lahnr us a faidor in proiluctlon and is opposed to the pres- 
ent state of society and consequently the polith'nl organization constructed on it. 

Commissioner Wetn.stoi k. You mean, then, the American Federation of Labor 
is not revolutionary, and the I. W. W. is revolutionary? 

Mr. liEWTS. I am sorry to say that is sf». 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the distinction between them? 

Mr. Lewis. I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. The American Foiieration of T.abor wants to better 
existing conditions in accordance with existing laws, and the I. W. W. wants to 
revolutionize the whole smdal condition? 

Mr. Letvt.s. That Is not quite a fair way of putting it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Put It your own way. 

Mr. LE\\nrs. 'The American Fe<Teration of Labor organizes men in their special 
crafts for the purpose of selling that craft labor for the liest price possible in the 
market. Tlie I. W. W. want to organize the mass of labor In antagonism to the 
existing capitalistic classes with the ultimate object of abolisldng the existing 
capitalistic classes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you liere yesterday, Mr. Lewis, when Mr. 
Speed testified ?" 

Mr. Lewis, No, sir; I was not. 

Commissioner Weinstih^k. And his final statement substantially was this — 
and I want to make sure he represents I ,W. W. sentiment more than his own 
opinion, and I take it you are thoroughly familiar with I. W. W. sentiment — hks 
Snal statement was to the effect that the L W. W. attitude is that might is right ; 
that anything that Is good for labor is right, and anything that Is had for labor 
Is wrong. Does that express the I. W. W. sentiment as you understand the 
I. W. W. sentiment? 

Mr. Lewis. I think that is rather crmle, hut quite fair. 

Cbramissloner Weinstock. I gather further from Mr. Speed’s statement that 
the I. W. W. is opposed to entering into agreements with employers, and If that 
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agreement exists to break It if it suits the convenience of the workers to break 
it, regardless of their obligations. That is, that they don’t respect their agree- 
ments. 

Mr. Lewis. In other words, they consider such agreement an armed truce. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore they feel themselves at liberty to break 
it whenever it suits their convenience? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes sir; they regard it as an incident In warfare and not as a 
contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner Gareetson. One means of fighting the devil with fire? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. My friend on the right has interpreted your opin- 
ion, and I Avant to see if I can correctly Interpret another. Do you believe any 
form of organization among the class of labor that Is engaged in agriculture can 
be successfully perfected unless you carry It to him? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir ; you can not. 

Commmissloner Garretson. The machinery, that is. 

Mr, Lewis. You have got to go on the job. 

Commissioner Garretson. Next, do I gather correctly your belief is this: It 
matters comparatively little by what name a movement may be called as long as 
it furnishes a mass form of expression. 

Mr. Lewis. That is the thought. I don’t care what name you call it as long 
as you have the mass form of expression. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to interrogate you, he 
says. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where has the American Federation of Labor declared 
that they look upon labor as a commodity itself and should be so treated? 

Mr. Lewis. In every statement of the American Federation of Labor you find 
a demand for a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. They carry that on 
their banners in all para<les. That is nothing but asking for a fair price for 
their commodity, to wit, the labor power. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Wlint has been the field of activity of the American 
Federation of Labor in the trade-union movement — the general trade movement 
of the world? 

Mr. liEWis, What do you mean by field of activity? 

Commissioner Lennon. As to tlie matter of protection of the right of labor 
because they are human beings and not being treated as commodities. 

Mr. Lewis. All riglit. Now, you have opened up a big question there. The 
American Federation of T.abor and the English labor movement and tlie Ger- 
man labor movement and tlie French labor movement have ail taken precisely 
the same lines, with slight variations but the same general line. They all 
organize the crafts for the specific interests of those crafts, and where they 
have taken the side of human rights In the broad sense they have taken 
them as liberals, using the term In the broad sense, and not as labor unions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, they have taken — that is your answer? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. In other words, to put the thing sociologically and 
technically, the aspect of organized labor is petit bourgeois. 

Commissioner Lennon. Upon what hypothesis do you make the claim that the 
American Federation Is practically a craft organization? 

Mr. Lewis. On the construction of the American Federation Itself; on the 
component crafts which go to make it up. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you aware of the fact that nearly one-third of 
the Federation is on industrial lines? 

Mr. Lewis, What do you mean by on Industrial lines? 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean where the Industry Is being combined in one 
organization; that the work is going on from time to time of consolidating 
unions in industries. 

Mr. Lewis. That makes no difference. That makes no difference. As a matter 
of fact, if you break down your compartments and make it a little larger it 
only covers the same lines. It Is still craft lines. I am not using the word 
craft In contradistinction to Industry or craft organization in contradistinction 
to industrial organization; I am using the word craft as skilled labor in con- 
tradistinction to unskilled or common labor. 

Commissioner Lennon, Would you then Indicate that it is your belief that 
the trade-union movement does not try to organize unskilled labor? 

Mr. Lewis. In my belief, the trade-union has not tried until recent years, and 
very roceut?*years. ' 
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Commissioner Lennon. That is true. We admit It. 

Mr. Lewis. And is now trying in vain. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more expladation. You pointe<l out that 
the American Federation of Labor seemingly regarded labor us a commodity by 
virtue of its public statement that it stands for a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Comml.ssIober W’einstock. And that the I. AV. W.’s are not in harmony with 
that sentiment? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, may we infer from that, then, that the 
I. W. W. stands for a fair day’s wage for an unfair days’ work? 

Mr. Lewis. It stands for as much wages as we can get for as little work as 
possible. 

Commissioner AVetn.stock. We are to understand, then, Air. Lewis, that the 
purpose of the worker in the I. W. W. is to be as ab.solutely unfair to the 
employer as possible? 

Mr. Lewis. The purpose of the worker in the I. W. AV. is the abolition of 
the wage .system, no matter who gets squeeznl. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By what means? 

Mr. LewIvS. By such means as may suggest themselve.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By the use of force, if necessary? 

Mr. Lewis. That dei)ends on what you mean by force. Force is of various 
kinds. There is the force of the militia and the force of starvation, which is 
the other side. To starve a man to death is using force against him as much 
as bayoneting him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did Mr. Speed in his statement yesterday express 
the I. W. W. sentiment as you understand it when he said that if the I. \V. W. 
had the force and numbers they would take possession of the Union Iron 
Works and turn out the owners without compensation? 

]Mr. Lewis. Why, sure. To the victor belongs the spoils. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you would justify force if you 
have the force? 

Mr. Lewis. Why, of course; in a state of war force Is justlfted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell has a few questions to ask you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a member of ti»e I. W. W.? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir ; I am ineligible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are not eligible? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the eligibility? 

Mr. Lewis. Handwork or wagework. I am a practicing attorney. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is not hand work or wage work? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir ; it is not wage work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Commissioner Weinstock asked you a minute 
ago what the A. F. of L. position was against the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t suppose you are authorized to speak for 
the American Federation of Labor us to Its position? 

Mr. Lewis. I am not authorized by the American Federation of- Labor to do 
that, and I wouldn’t attempt to do such a thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other words, you are not authorized to give the 
reasons of the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir ; not authorized. I sal<l I was merely a student. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you believe the organization’s position on 
sabotage Is right? 

Mr. Lewis. I have argued publicly against sabotage, not because I dont 
think It Is right, but because I don’t think It is effective. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The organization, however, does? 

Mr. Lewis. That is rather broad. Possibly at the present time the dominant 
feeling of the organization might be in favor of sabotage as It might be in the 
confederation g^n^rale; but It is a changing sentiment, you can’t tell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AVhen the national officers apiieared before this 
commission In hearings we have held heretofore they expressed themselves 
very much in favor of sabotage. 
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Mr. Lewis. The national oflkers jjenerally typify the organizatloHj but 
don’t typify changes In the organization. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. I notkeijou are on the program to-morrow on the ques- 
tion of unemployment, and if it is sattefaetory to you and eonvenient, I will ask 
tho.se questions now. 

Mr. Lewis. On unemployment? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes^ sir. 

(Uialrman Walsh. Is there a problem of unemployment peculiar to the State 
of California? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, of course, that would be a rather hard question for lue to 
answer, because I am not accustomed to industrial centers, having .spent so 
many yeai’S in the State of California. 

Cliairman Walsh. Can you state i)recisely the problem as It appears in Cali- 
fornia, the problem of the unemploye<l? 

Mr. Lewis. There are two aspi^-tj^ of that problem, speaking offhand. I 
would rather have looked up some mdes so as to speak more accurately, but 
speaking ofChaml, there are two aspects to that problem. One Ls the problem of 
the unemployment of the ordinary skilled laborer or the ordinary workman in 
town ; the other is the unemiiloyment cau.sed by seasonal occupations. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestions you could make to this com- 
mission — would you care to make some suggestions by which some better metlunl 
might be devised for handling this migratory labor. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I think tlie best wa\ to handle the migratory labor problem 
would be to turn It over to tlie trade-unions. I think that the State makes a 
very fundamental mistaki^ — special legislation, I don't know, might pos.sibly 
ill 'overlooking the fact of the tremendous organization of union men uhich 
is such a valuable asset. Now, we have over 100,000 of our best pi(*lced people, 
members of tra<le-uaions iii tlie State of California with a tremendous amount 
of ability and actual experience In contmd with the held ; and I would much 
rather trust tlio organization with the liandling of the unemployment question, 
than I would any State department that I can comvise of. 

Chairman Walsh. What, If anything, are tliose organization.^ doing in the 
State of California toward taking care of the situation of unemployment? 

Mr, Lewis. Tliose organizations have done a tremendous lot. although what 
they do is of such a nature it can’t very well lie made public; but. speaking as 
an outsider, last winter was a hard winter, and the organization of the American 
Federation of Lalior in tills State looked after their membera wonderfully well, 
and, althougli many men of my own acquaintance got no work from October 
until March— many men tliat I know wi're out of work from October until De- 
cember— yet, owing to tlie self-denying effort of the memliers of their organiza- 
tion. they were able to put up a fairly respectable appearance and keep off the 
streets. 

Cliairman Walsh. What, if any, suggestion could you make, then, in the line 
of Government encouragement of that sort of activity? 

Mr T.ewis. I was reading the suggestions as sent to me through the mail, 
and Instead of making a political affair out of it, wliat I siiould suggest would 
be tliat the Government frankly recognize tlie existence of trade-unions and that 
they utilize tho.se trade-unions for .social benefit ; that is, they allow the traile- 
imlons to start labor exclianges and that they make such allowances for the 
formation of those exchanges as may seem necessary under the circumstances. 
Chairman Walsh. Such funds, you mean? , ^ ^ n. 

Mr. Lewis. Such funds; yes, sir. Leaving the work of the sy.stem to the dis- 
cretion of the trade-unions and tlieir respousibility to the public. I think one of 
the greatest mistakes at the present time Is the nonresponsibility of labor t© the 
nuhlic. Here we have a tremendous organization of a hundred thousand In tms 
State and that is speaking conservatively. They have all our destinies in tlieir 
hands We couhl not live if those men chose not to let us live, and yet those 
men have no public responsibility, in spite of the lmnien.se power which they 
exercl.se. Now, I think that iiower ought to be recognized and turned to public 

^^Chnlr^n. Walsh. That is alL Prof. Commons would like to ask some ques- 

^’^Commissioner Commons. \VouW you iK'rmW the employers’ association to have 
any voice In that? 

Mr, Lewis. The unemployment question? 
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Cominlsaioner Commons. In running this question you ^ji)eak of, the unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Why woul<l you exchple tln^ emplojr’ers’ assoolutlon? 

Mr, Lewis. Because I consider the monoiwllziition of tire labor market by 
orgaoiaed labor as the prime es.s<Mitial to any social advance. 

Commis.si()ner Commons. Your scheme,, then, must necessarily mean an entire 
and comfdelo organization of all labor in the State? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliero is about how many besides a lmndre<l thou- 
sand? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I suppose that, take it altogether, Me have probabhv 500,000 
men that Mork iu the St4ite. We have two-odd million iiopulatiou, and 1 think 
it would be fair to say we have about 500,000 workingmen. 

Commissioner Commons. I presuin<‘ in that event you would not install your 
plan, or could not, until all the 500,000-— 

Mr. Lem'is. Oil, yes, you can; you can install it partially and so help the 
organization of labor trememhmsly. If you had a labor excbangt' in San Fran- 
cisco and Fresno and Sacramento, union labor having control of those ex- 
changes, then you could do much to increase the Importance of the labor union, 
and consequently bring in more men. 

Conimlssioiier Commons. 1>o you think the American Ftnleratlon of Labor 
could Ik? intrusted to take care of these migratory lalmrers? 

Mr. Lewis. It would be metamoi'pbosi^l ; it is not a static concern. 

(V)mmissioner Commons. Supiiose the employ(‘rs of the State M’ouid refuse to 
hire i>eoi)le siait to them from exchanges coiitrolied by tla‘ union? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, then, it is a case of pull-dio-il-pulbhaker. It Is a tug of Avar. 
They can’t refuse to hire all the lalMU* in tlK‘ State. 

ciunmissiouer Common.s. I supiMise you know hoM' those offiees are conducted 
in Cermauy — by the joint officers of the employers and employees, 

Mr, Lewis. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner (^ommons. What is your r<.‘ason for objecting to a system like 
that? 

Mr. Lewis. Because I object to the enqdoyer Imvlng nn.vtlilng wdmtever to say 
with reference to the orgnuizution and handling of labor. The employer is In 
control of the material instruments of production, absolutely. Labor has nothing 
to say with regard to that The labor department — organized labor — should 
be absolutely in control of its factor of pnaluction, to wit, labor power. 

Commissioner Oomaions. According to that, as I iimlerstand it, you mean the 
employer should have no choice in the people he employs? 

Mr. Lewis, Certainly he .should not. 

Commissioner Commons. Naturally, it would folIOAV. then, he should liav^ no 
voice in the control of the employment office? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As I understand it, Mr. TjCwIs, your constTUCtive 
program on the question of unemployment Avould he to establish labor ex- 
cbange.s? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstik'K, And to have tbosi? labor exclianges managed and 
controlled by organized labor? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What clinnoe would that si-heme have of succeed- 
ing in a community such as we find Stockton to be to-day, where the employ- 
ers, practically as a unit, are at war with orpmized labor? What chance 
would there be for those employers going to that labor exchange, managed and 
controlled by organized labor, to secure f. heir labiw? 

Mr. Lewis. Why, there wouldn’t be any, ns things are now In Stockton. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then it Msmld Im? a failure in Stockton? 

Mr. Lewis. Everything Is a falliin' in Stockton at present. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, you would duplicate sulistantially the same 
conditions that prevail in Stockton In every Industrial or agricultural cotn- 
muiitiy where the employers are antbuiion, wouki you not? 

Mr. Taswis. Sure. I would put them up against it. 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. Very well. Then, Is not your plan and scheme 
sure to fall at a great many points? 
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Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir ; it would. All attacking armies do. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Then, what is the use of adopting a plan w^hen 
you know the plan will not succeed? 

Mr. Lewis. Because the gekeral plan marks such a complete advance that 
incidental failures are nothing compared to the recognition of the principle. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, don’t you think that the chances for suc- 
cess would be far greater if California adopted the plan in connection with 
the proposed public-labor exchange that is followed in the State of Wisconsin, 
with which you may or may not be familiar? Are you familiar with the sys- 
tem that is operated there? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; I could not place it in my mind now. That is what 
I wanted to look up my notes for. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We have the author of the system right here. 
I will try to explain it briefly, and if I am in error you can correct me, 
Professor. The State established the public exchange. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And organized a board. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This board has upon it an equal number of em- 
ployers, I think, chosen by a group of employers, and an equal number of 
unionists, chosen by organized labor. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And this board jointly operates the public ex- 
change or public labor exchange. Under those circumstances the conditions 
are kept neutral. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The employers, as I understand it, do not hesitate 
to send to these labor exchanges for their help, ami, by virtue of this system, 
the private employ ement offices, many of them that have been very improperly 
and very unrighteously conducted, have been practically wiped out, and only 
last evening l‘rof. Commons informed me that the problem of unemployment, 
largely through the medium of these agencies, is no longer a problem in the 
State of Wisconsin. Is that correct, Professor? 

Commissioner Commons. Substantilly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn’t that a better plan than the one you propose? 

Mr. Lewis. I don’t think so, because I am exceedingly jealous of any inter- 
ference on the part of the State with the individual hil)orers. That is one 
reason why I object very strongly to what we call the Lloyd George system 
of legislation. I object to any control by the State over individual labor. I 
think he should be master of his own labor, subject to the organization, and 
that his organization is paramount and takes precedence over everything else. 
Only in that way can you teach him good work, loyalty, and that class con- 
sciousness whicli is necessary to his beluivior as a man. 

Commissioner Wein, stock. That Is ad. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you, Mr. Lewis. 

Is Mr. Mundell here? 

Mr. Thompson. He is not here now. 

Chairman Walsh. Let IMr. Royce take the stand. 

Mr. Thompson. ;Mr. Royce. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. ROBERT M. ROYCE. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, address, and profession. 

Mr. Royce. Robert M. Royce. My address is Fourteenth and Clay, Oak- 
land, and ray profession attorney at law. 

Mr. Thompson. You are one of the attorneys for the defense in the Ford 
and Suhr cases? 

Mr. Royce. Yes, sir; ^Ir. Lewis and I represented the defendants. 

Mr. Thompson. In the defense of those cases did you come in contact with 
the holding of suspects by the authorities? 

Mr. Royce. Yes, sir. I came in contact with it In every conceivable way. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you tell us the facts in connection with the holding of 
suspects in that case? 

Mr. Royce. It is a little difficult to get at this thing, but the system adopted 
by the district attorney of Yuba County was this: He would go to a justice 
of the peace and file a great number of John Doe complaints, charging people 
with various crimes, .sometimes inciting riot, and sometlDjies murder. On these 
complaints *lfohn Doe warrants would be Issued. 
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These John Doe warrants would be distributed or were distributed to various 
so-called deputy sheriffs or Burns detectives. Some of the latter were formerly 
made deputy sheriffs for the purpose of serving those warrants. They would 
take those warrants out over the State of California ; arrest anybody they saw 
fit. They would confine those arreste<l in jails all over the State, as Chico — 
Chico was one — OrvillOj and Santa Rosa, and Martinez, and in many other 
places. Cloverdale in one case. 

When I first went to Marysville I found some 10 or 15 men in jail. Some of 
these men I was allowed to see and some I was not allowed to see. There was 
a certain group in the ^lary.sville jail, and I wont to Mr. Stanwood and asked 
him why he did not have a preliminary hearing. Well, he said he did not 
choose to have it. 

Chairman Walsh. May I interrupt you? You have just barely started and 
Mr. Mundell is here, and we want to put him on a little out of order. If you 
will kindly retire, we want to develop some things in view of Mr. Lewises 
testimony before we put you on. 

Mr. Mundell, if you will, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM A. MUNDELL. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please give us your name, business address, and 
business? 

Mr. Mundell. William A. Mundell: Merchants National Bank Building; 
owner of Mundell International Detective Agency. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged in that buslne.ss in this 
city? 

Mr. Mundell. About four years? 

Mr. Thompson. Was your agency employed in the case ordinarily called 
the Wheatland Jiop case? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir; eventually. Primarily I was employed as manager 
of the Burns Detecvtive Agency. I was manager of the Burns Detective 
Agency when first employed. 

Mr. Thompson. In those (‘a.ses? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir. After I left tliero and opened up my own agency 
I continued the case. 

Mr. Thompson. You continued the work you wore doing for the Burns 
Agency? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlio first called you or the Burns Agency into this case, 
if you know? 

Mr. Mundell. It was District Attorney Stanwood, of Yuba County. 

Mr. Thompson, When you handled the case personally, did you continue 
working under him? 

Mr. Mundell. Why, I was given the task of running down and arresting the 
men implicatwl in the murder of public ollicials at Woodland on August 3, 
1913. I didn’t work entirely under Ids direction. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you work under bis employment? 

Mr. Mundell. I assuineil charge of the ca.se my.self. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you work under his employment? 

Mr. Mundell. I did, if you consider the employment of Iho county of Yuba 
his employment. He was district attorney of the county. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you work under the employment of anybody else? 

Mr. Mundell. I did not. 

Mr. Thompson. All the time you handled these cases you worked for tho 
county of Yuba? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. From the beginning to the end? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. During that time how many detectives did you have a.sslsting 
you in that work? 

Mr. Mundell. Well, it varied from 12 to 15. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they all working in the State of California, or go 
elsewhere? 

Mr. Mundell. In other States, also. 

Mr. Thompson. During that time did your men make arrests of people that 
they called suspects? 

Mr. Mundell. Fourt^n. 
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Mr. Thomphon. What were the mmies tho.se 14, if ymi laiow now? 

Mr. Mtindell. I could not give you the nnnios of the 14^ I can give you tlie 
names of 8 or 4, 

Mr. Thompson. Give us tlx)se you wnu^nlM^r. 

Mr. Mundell. Suhr, Cokely, Nelson, Johnson, Gleaser, and others wliose 
names I don't recall. 

Mr. Thompson. Were any of these suspects uiiprisone<l in various counties? 

Mr. Mundkli- Yes, sir ; all ^>f tl»em. 

Mr. Thompson. Were any of them taken from one county to another? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they taken hy you and your men? 

Mr. Mundell. Sometimes; not always. 

Mr. Thompson. In wliat cases wen^ they taken by jour men from one conniy 
to another and placed In the county prison? 

Mr. Mundell. Why, I tliirik Mhen the men were first arrested they were put 
In the nearest jail as a safety pna-aution and afterwards transferred to Yuba 
Comity or Sutter County, which is across the rivm*. It was not always posslbh' 
to remove a man immediately to Yuba County ni)on his arrest, because the 
trains don’t run regularly from all parts of the State. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you take people from Yuba County to other counties? 

Mr. Mundell. No, sir ; except to Sutter County. We did not do that our- 
selves. Men were transferred, on account of the condition of the Maiysville 
jail, to the Sutter County Jail and Yuba City. 

Mr. Thompson. How long were people held in the other jails outside of 
Yuba County? 

Mr. Mundell. I don’t know — how long? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir ; after their arrests as susi^ects. 

Mr. Mundell. They were held until taken to Yuba County. Tlie Yuba jail 
wouldn’t accommodate all the people arrested, in addition to the i>eople arreste<l 
for other crimes. Yuba County is a small county and has a sTnall jail. The 
authorities in the various counties thnmghout the State were cooperating with 
the authorities in Yhiba County in imprisoning these men. 

Mr. Thomi’son. How long were men held in other counties before being 
brought to Yuba County? 

Mr. Mundell. How long? 

Mr. Thompson. Y"es, sir. 

Mr. Mundei.l. I can’t say exactly. Some men were taken to other jails to 
be held until their bearing came up — until their trial came up — because there 
was no room for them in the Yuba jail. 

Mr. Thompson. On what warrants were the.se men arrested? 

Mr. Mundell. John Doe warrants for murder and inciting riot. 

Mr. TuoAfPsoN. When they were arresteil and placed in the jail In other 
counties were they given a hearing immediately? 

Mr. MuNDfu.L. That I don’t know. I didn’t follow the cases after the arrests. 
We had nothing to do with the administration of the law. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that true of all the cases? 

Mr. Mundell. True of all of what cases? 

Mr. Thompson. Of the arrests of suspects, that you didn't follow them after 
you arrested them? 

Mr. ]\ItJNDELL. 1 presume— — - 

Mr. Thompson. Or your men? 

Mr. Mundeij. (continuing). They got hearings as soon ns the regular work 
of Yuba County would permit them to give them hearings. I know nothing of 
that; hud notlilng to do after the delivery of the men in Yuba CountyL 

Mr. Thompson. No; but I didn’t ask you that Mr. Mundell; I am asking you 
the question if your men dropped the cases immediately after the arrests. You 
say they did? 

Mr. Mundell, That was the end of our w’ork. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that true of the case of Suhr? 

Mr, Mitnuell. The case of Suhr? 

Mr. Thompson. Y>s. 

Mr. Mundell. We went with Suhr until he was placed in the county jnll of 
Sutter County. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, In his case you did stay with him longer than being 
placed In jail? 

Mr. Mundell. While be was en route only. 

Mr. Thompson. While he was en route? 
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Mr. Mundkll. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Were your men with him while he was in the jail at 
Mr. Mu N DELL. Some of the time. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you place what is ordima-ily cuIUhI a stool pigeon in 
the cell with him while he was in tl\e jail there? 

Mr. Mundell. I did not. 

Mr. Thompson. Did any of your men do it? 

Mr. Mundell. I placed a man in the jail with him, in the cell. I don’t recog- 
nize any man who gives evidence to support the laws of the coiintry as a stool 
pigeon. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, call him by any name wldcli pleases ymi. 

Mr. Mundell. Yes; if you will cull him by Id.s proper name, I will answ'er 
that question. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, call him by any name which j)leases you. 

Mr. Mundell. One of my men was placed in the cell with Mr. Suhr; yes, sir. 
Mr. Thompson. Did yo\i also put in that jail a dictagraph? 

Mr. Miindell. Two of tfiem. 

Mr. Thompson. Two of tliem? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And did your man keeti Mr. Suhr awake most of tin* night, 
disturb him in Ids sleep, and endeavored to get from him a statement of his 

connection with this 

Mr. AfuNDEr.L. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you say 

Mr. Mundell. Mr. Sulir went to sleep about It o’clock, (hir work then ceased 
for the night. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you state that that was not <lone? 

Mr. Mundell. I will say that that was not done; yes sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Were you there? 

Mr. Mundei.l. I was there. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you the man? 

Mr. Mundell. I was not. 1 was in the bathroom of the jail next (o hi* 
room. 

Mr. Thompson. Next to the cell? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir; au{)er in tending the ois^ration of the dictagraph. 

Mr Thompson. Could Suhr see where you w<‘re from the cell? 

Mr Mundki.l. He could not. 

Mr. Thompson. Couhl he tell what you were doing? 

Mr. Mundell. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you see him? 

Mr. Mundell. No, sir. 

Air. Tjtompson. Couhl you tell what he was doing? 

Mr. Mundell. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Then, how do you know that he wa.s not awakenefl? 

Air. AiuNDET.i,. Because the man reported to me that he went to sleep at 11 
o’clock. At 11 o’clock all talk ceased in the room. 

Mr. Thompson. And that is your basis 

Mr, Mundell. I assume that if he were awake my man would Inivt' been 
talking to him. 

Mr. Thompson. And that is your basis for making the statement? 

Air. Mundell. Yes ; I think a very g(M>d basis. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your people take Suhr to the Sutter Hotel in San 
Francisco? 

Air. Mttndell. They did. 

Air. Thompson. Did you keep him there all night? 

Mr. Munthetx. All night. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason for taking him to a private hotel in- 
stead of to the public jail in this city? 

Mr. Mttndell. AVe did’n care to have his whereabouts known at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. To whom? 

Mr. Mundell. To anybody, 

Mr. Thompson. How long had he then been under arrest? 

Mr. Mundetx, Oh, he was arrested in Nelson Ariz., just as long as It took 
us to come up from there. I think the deputy sheriff who brought him up 
stopped at Ivos Angeles for a night, and stopped at Stockton, or rather at 
Fresno, for a night, and the next stop was in San Pranci.sco. The stop was 
made here at the hotej pending the selection of the jail to place him In^ 
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Mr. Thompson. You could have taken him to the public jail here? 

Mr. Mundp:ll. We could have, but we did not desire to. 

desire to. Did you or your men inform him up to 
that time about his rights to iemploy counsel? 

Mr. Mundetj.. I didn’t talk to the gentleman at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Did any of your men talk to him about that? 

Mr. Mundell. I presume that they did. 

Mr. Thompson, You think that they advised him about that? 

Mr. Mundeli.. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. When was he taken to the county jail at Alameda County? 

Mr. Mundell. The following morning. 

IMr. Thompson. How long was he kept there? 

Mr. Mundell. I think one or two days. 

Mr. Thompson. Were any of his friends notified of his presence there? 

^Ir. Mundell. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your men in charge of him keep him awake at night 
walk him around, and Insist upon his talking? 

Mr. Mundell. I don’t believe so. My men could not have been walking him 
around, because he was locked in the cell and they were outside. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you sure that your men were not with him during the 
nights at the time he was at the Alameda jail? 

Mr. Mundell. They were with him, but not in his cell. His cell was locked. 
They were outside. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in that case you didn’t have a man with him in the 
cell? 

Mr. Mundell. No, sir ; at no time. 

Mr. Thompson. Were your detectives continually with him in the Yuba 
(hty jail? 

IMr. Mundell. Yes; practically so. lie had attempted to lake his life in the 
Alameda County Jail. We were guarding against him committing suicide. 

Mr. Thompson. And that was the sole reason that you kept company with 
him? 

Mr. Mundell. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. No other purpose? 

Mr. Mundell. No other purpose ; and that upon the direction of the district 
attorney of Yuba (’ounty, who was told that he had made an attempt to take 
his life in Oakland, in the Alameda County Jail. 

Mr. Thompson. What became of Nelson, who was arrested? 

I\rr. Mundei.l. When? After he was arrested? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

IVIr. Mundell. Or eventually? 

Mr. Thompson. Eventually. 

>rr. Mt'NDKLL. After he was arrested? 

Mr. Thompson. Eventually. 

;Mr. Mundell. Eventually? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Mundell. The charges against him were dismissed because the county 
felt it had gone far enough in prosecuting Ford and Suhr. There were many 
men arrested that could not have been convicted. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there another Nelson that was arrested? 

Mr. Mundell. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What became of him? 

Mr. Mundell. He committed suicide. However, he wasn’t arrested by us. 
One of the men we didn’t drive to suicide. 

Mr. Thompson. Where did he commit suicide? 

IMr. Mundell. I believe in the detention hospital of \"uba County. I would 
not be sure. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know wliether he was removed from the hospital 
to the jail and placed in solitary confinement? 

Mr. Mundell. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. After his injury? 

Mr. Mundell. We never had anything to do with that particular Nelson. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have a man working for you by the name of Cradle- 
baugh? 

Mr. Mundell. At one time. 

Mr. Thompson. In this work? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir. 
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Mr, Thompbon. Did he have anything to do with a man by the name of 
Johnson and also with Nelson, who was arrested at Martinez? 

Mr. Munuell. He took part in the arrest of both of them. 

^ Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether he had anything to do with assaulting 
either one of them? 

Mr. Mundell. I do. 

Mr. Thompson. Did he? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir; he assaulted Nelson. I presume you woidd like to 
know why. 

Mr. Thompson. I will ask you that 

^ Mr. Mundell. You haven’t asked me that. He assaulted Mr. Nelson be- 
cause Mr. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one moment. He will ask you another question. 

Mr. Mundell. Oh, I see. All right. I want to make everything perfectly 
clear. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. Mundell. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you may state. 

Mr. Mundell. He was assaulted because he tried to escape frcm a room in 
the Martinez Hotel, in Martinez, Cal. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the nature of the assault? 

Mr. Mundell. He was struck over the head. 

Mr. Thompson. With what? 

Mr. Mundell. I don’t know what with. 

Mr. Thompson. With a weapon of some kind? 

Mr. Mundell. I could not say. It wasn’t brought out in testimony In the 
case in Martinez what he .was struck with. He was supposetl to have been 
struck with the open hand of the deputy, and to have fallen and struck his 
head. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear the testimony to-day of Mr. McKenzie with 
reference to his condition? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes. 

(The transcript of certain proceedings occurring at this point were, by direc- 
tion of the chairman, stricken from the record.) 

Chairman Walsh. Say, one moment. We are conducting this under these 
rules 

Mr. Mundell. 1 understand. 

Chairman Walsh. That no witness is allowed to characterize another wit- 
ness or his motives. 

Mr. Mundell. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. Please bear that in mind In the future. 

Mr. Mundell. I liave heard Mr. McKenzie’s testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. One moment. That reference to Mr. McKenzie’s testi- 
mony will be stricken from the record and not written. 

Mr. Mundell. I have heard some statement by Mr. McKenzie. 

Chairman Walsh, And if you have any facts to controvert Mr. McKenzie 

Mr. Mundell. I have facts, which is .sometiung Mr. McKenzie did not 
present. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, we liave told you to desist from that. 

Mr. Mundell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If you have any facts to controvert anything Mr. McKenzie 
said, certainly state them. But don’t charactorlze Mr. McKenzie or any other 
witness. 

Mr. Mundell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your question, how far had we proceeded? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I will just ask him about the injuries. Did you see 
Nelson? 

Mr. Mundell. Which Nelson? 

Mr. Thompson. Nelson, the one that was hit by Cradlebaugh? 

Mr. Mundell. At Martinez, I saw him. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you see him after he was hit by Cradlebaugh? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes; I took him, after he was hit by Cradlebaugh, from 
Martinez to Marysville. 

Mr. Thompson. What were the nature of his injuries as you saw them? 

Mr. Mundeix. He had a scalp wound about an inch and a half long and a 
slight discoloration, I think, on the cheek bone or somewhere around there. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by “ a slight discoloration on the cheek 
bone ” ? * 
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Mr. Munuell. Well, slight, barely perceptible. 

Mr. Thompson. Barely i)erceptible? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes; barely perceptible. 

Mr. Thompson. No other marks on bis face or head? 

Mr. Mundeij.. No; the man wa.s examined by the county physician of Yuba 
County after he reached Marysville, which was the day following this assault. 

Mr. Thompson. Who had him examined? 

Mr. Mundell. The district attoriie.v, Mr. Staiiwootl. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat was the reason for his examination by a physician? 

Mr. Mundeli.. I don’t know. Perhaps Mr. Stanwood could tell that. 

Mr. Thomcson. Do you think tliat if his injuries had been very slight, as 
you have described tliem, that the district attorney would have had him exam- 
ined by the physician? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes; I think so, in the light of the tight that was being made 
against us at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. I would not ask him any more on that. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you arrest a man by the name of Gleaser? 

Mr. Mundell. Gleaser? 

Mr. Thompson. Gleaser. 

Mr. Mundell. Yes; we arreste<l Gleaser. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 would like to ask two or three questions liere. Where 
was Mr. Nelson arrested, Mr. Mundell? 

Mr. Mundell. Nelson was arr<‘ste(l on a ranch near Ifealdshurg, Cal. 
Chairman Walsh. By whom arrested? 

Mr. Mitndell. By two of my men wlio were also deputies. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was it after (he occurrence on the Durst ranch 
that he was arresteil? 

Mr. Mundell. Well, I should say l>etween tliree and four weeks. You S4‘e 
we were not called in on tlie case until ulxuit two weeks after this jiffnlr in 
Wheatland. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. Now', I waid to avoi<I the details of the trial, if iH)Ssil)le, 
and yet ask some questions surrounding it. Was lie in tlie employ of the 
Burns Detective Agency at the lime tins occurred? 

Mr. Mr'NDELL. Wlio, Cradlel)aiJgh? 

C/hainnan Walsh. Yes. 

]\Ir. Mundell. Yes ; lie was. 

(diairman Walsh. Now', wiio employed tlie Burns I>etective Agency? 

Mr. Mundell. The county of Yuba. 

Cbalrman Walsh. What individual? 

Mr. Mundell. The district attorney. 

(dmirman Walsh. Were the terms of the employment in writing? 

Mr. Mt'ndell. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Whs tlw contract consummate<l ; have you ptTformetl all 
the duties; has the Burns Detective Agency [Derformed all the duties it was 
hired to perform? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And paid for? 

Mr. Mttndell. It has not been paid for. 

Chairman Walsh. How is tliat? 

Mr. Mundell. It has not been paid for the .services as yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Have any of the services l>een paid for? 

Mr. Mundell. Not a dollar. 

Chairman Walsh. Not a dollar? 

Mr. Mundell. Not a dollar. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the bill been rendered by the Burns Detective Agency? 
Mr. Mundell. Yes; the demands were filed, I think, in .Tanuary, February, 
and April of this year. 

(diairinan Walsh. Was the contract made through you, Mr. Mundell? 

Mr. Mitndell. The contract was made through me. 

(’hairman Walsh. Individually? 

Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir ; after I had procured an opinion from the attorney 
generaPs office to the effect that the district attorney had the legal right to 
employ such outside help. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere was your office at that time? 

Mr. Mundell. In the First National Bank Building, San Francisco. 
Chairman Walsh. And whei^e did you have your Interview with the prose- 
cuting attorney or district attorney? 

Mr. M^^dell, In that office. 
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Chairman Walhii. In San PraneiHco? 

Mr. Mundell. He came to see you? 

Mr. Mundjxl. He came to see me after he had paid a visit to the ofilce 
of the attorney general of the State of (’alifoniijp 

Chairman Walsti. Was tliere any liniitatiou placed upon the number of de- 
tectives that you wore to hire? 

Mr. Mundeix. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any Instructions given to you by the district 
attorney as to the way you were to conduct the work in detail? 

Mr. Mundelf.. No. The district attorney told me that effort had been made 
to get these men; that the peac(‘ onicers bad not been able to get them, they 
hadn’t an organization which would reach beyond the confines of their county ; 
they needed some agency with an organization wdiich would reach throughout 
the country, and therefore he W’anted us to arrest these men. He gave us twa) 
or three meager descriptions, and one or two name.'^. That is all w’e had to 
work on. 

Chairman Walsh. And does that substantially cover the details of the In- 
structions given you by the district attorney? 

]\fr. Mundell. Ves; practically so; yt‘s. At the time he came to me he didn’t 
believe, and I doubte(l very much whether we could get these people, and I 
w'as told to go alu'ud for a few days, or a few' w'wks, and see wdiether nny 
progress could be made. If-so. then we would continue the w^orlc. 

Chairman Walsh. What Instructions, if any, were given to the men that 
w'ent out to capture these men, or to attempt their capture? 

Mr. Mi'ndell. Why, the instructions given them were these, they were told 
the story of the riot up there, they w'ere given descriptions of the men, they 
were told the type of men they were, ami where they were most apt to be found. 
And the instructions were given them to “rope in” with them, gain their 
confidence, secure their stories of this affair, and to hunt particularly for these 
per.sons who w'ere most wanted, Suhr and Ford, and others whose names were 
not knowui, but whose descri])tions were given. And tlu'ir instruction were, of 
course, upon arrests — upon locating a man wdio had any information at all In 
comu'ction w'ith these matl(‘rs up there, to communicate with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, di<l they do that, did they communicate w'ith you 

Mr. Mundell. They did. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Mr. IMiimlell, whim a man was arrested? 

Mr. Mxjndeli.. Oh, they comiminicalod with me before his arrest. I ordered 
his arrest after they communicated with me, and after I had communicated in 
detail with the district attorney of Yaba County. 

(hiairman Walsh. Did they or did they not arrest every man that they found 
who had been on this ranch at the time of this occurrence? 

Mr. Mundell. No; they did not. We found a great many romances in our 
travels. We found members of the I. W, W. who told stories about having 
taken part in this riot and having shot at people, or slugged people, whose 
stories w'e disproved. I’here were many (►f those we <lld not arrest. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you arrest 

Mr. Mundell. We had to sift down their evidence and verify it so far as w'e 
could before an arrest wms made. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ari*est all of those people who you aseertJilned 
had been on the Durst ranch at the time of the occurrence? 

Mr. Mundell. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now' 

Mr. Mundell. Not unless they were in n position to he defendants or act as 
W'itnesses. * 

Cliairman Walsh. Now’ the matter of the treatment of Mr. Nelson culminated 
in this trial that w'as testified to here already? 

Mr. Mundell, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who, if any per.son, paid for this man’s defense? Did 
the organization pay for it? 

Mr. Mundell. Why, I paid for it myself mostly, personally — put up ball my- 
self. 

Chairman Walsh. How' many regularly employed dete<’tives did the Burns 
Detective Agency have at this time? 

Mr. Mt^ndell. Well, that varied, dei)eaded upon the amount of w'ork that 
W’e were doing, anywhere ftom 25 to 75. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you try 

Mr Mundell. In this particular office. 

Chairman Walsh. And you drew them also from other places? 
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Mr. Mundell. Yes, sir. Yes; I brought a man from New York to work on 
this case. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, there was something that I think you were going 
to say In answer to a que^ion, and I Interrupted you, thinking that Mr. 
Thompson was about to read another question. 

Mr. Mundell. I don’t recall what that question was now. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if you recall It, you may make your statement I 
don’t want to shut you off. Go ahead, 

Mr. Thompson. When was Gleaser first arrested? 

Mr. Mundell. Gleaser was arrested in company with ‘Alfred Nelson. 

Mr. Thompson. Where and when? 

Mr. Mundell. He was arrested us I have just described. 

Mr. Thompson. Where? 

Mr. Mundell. On a ranch near Healdsburg. 

Mr. Thompson. In Yuba County? 

Mr. Mundell. No; that is Sonoma County. 

Mr. Thompson. Was he taken to Yuba County? 

IMr. Mundell. Eventually. 

Mr. Thompson. How old a man was Gleaser? 

Mr. Mundell. Gleaser was 18 years old, so he said. 

Mr. Thompson. Did he have his home in this State? 

Mr. Mundell. The boy did not live with his parents, as I understand it 
One of his parents was dead, and he didn’t live with the other, and had been 
living with his uncle, who was a business agent of the molders’ union in San 
Francisco, I believe, a man named Burton. 

Mr. Thompson. While this young man was under arrest, were his folks, 
either his uncle or one of his parents, looking for him at that time? 

Mr. Mundell. I believe so; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Then did you keep his whereabouts away from his people? 

Mr. Mundell. I simply placed him in tlie jail. I had nothing to do with him 
after that. 

Mr. Thompson. What jail did you place him in? 

Mr. Mundbxl. Yuba City. 

Mr. THOifPsoN. Then when his people started looking for him, did you take 
him to the jail in Suii Francisco, in order that they siiould not find out where 
he was? 

Mr. Mundell. No, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. And then afterwards when you thought you had got them 
off the track, did you take him hack to Yuba County Jail? 

Mr. Mundell. You are assuming 1 answered the previous question in the 
affirmative. I did not. 

Mr. Thompson. Y^ou may answer the question as you please. 

Mr. Mundell. Yes ; but your question is ratlier peculiar, too. 

Mr. Thompson. I am not assuming anything. You may answer it as you 
please. 

IMr. Mundell. Y’es; it gave me that inference anyway. You said then I took 
him buck. I didn’t take him anywhere from Yuba County in the first place. 

Mr, Thompson. And when you took him those places, if you did, did you tell 
him over his protest, that he either had the privilege of going with you or be- 
ing held as a prisoner on a murder charge? 

Mr. Mundell. At what time and what place? 

Mr. Thompson. At any time. 

Mr. Mundell. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. At any place? 

Mr. Mundell. Never at any time. 

Mr. Thompson. Or any place? 

Mr. Mundell. If you would name the place, I think I could probably 
enlighten you. I know, in a way, what you are trying to get at, but I don’t 
know just what particular time and place you refer to. 

Mr. Thompson. If at any time and place you made those statements to 
him 

Mr. Mundell. No, sir ; never did. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). I would like to have you tell us. 

Mr. Mundell. No ; I never made any such statement. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mundell. Gleaser always went willingly with us. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. 

Call Mf. Royce. 
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TESTIMONY OF ME. E. M. EOYCE—Eecalled. 

Mr. Royce. Now, to take up this matter where I left olf and going into the 
system under which these arrests were conducted, you see here are John Doe 
warrants. Here are complaints filed, charging John Doe with murder, or 
John Doe with disturbing the peace. And a John Doe warrant is issued, placed 
in the hands of a Rums detective, or some other oiTlcer, and under that any- 
body can be arrested. Now, people under such warrants were arrested all 
over the State and confined. When Mr. Lewis and I took up these cases and 
went up to Marysville, our first business, our first effort was to find out who 
our clients were. It was impossible to find out who was under arrest. The 
statute requires as soon as a person is arrested that lie be forthwith brought 
before the nearest magistrate, and, if in tlie county, before tlie magistrate by 
whom the warrant is issued and bail fixed. 

W would go to the justice of the peace in IMarysville, and find there a great 
many John Doe complaints, which gave us no information. When w’e de- 
manded of tlie justice of the peace that lie fix the preliminary hearings on 
tliese John Doe complaints, he would say that tliere had been no warrants 
returned, and therefore he could not be certain that any warrants had been 
served. * 

When w’e went to the district attorney he would say he knew nothing about — 
he would refuse to tell me who John Doe w'as, any particular John Doe wuis, 
upon tlie ground that I was not John Doe’s attorney. And if I should dis- 
cover that a certain person w’as in jail, we will say in the county jail — in the 
city jail in Yuba, I w’ould go to the jail and ask tlie chief of police to let me 
see that particular man, and he w’ouhl say: “No; you are not his attorney, 
and I will not let you see him unless District Attorney Stanwood says so.” 
I wmuld then go to District Attorney Stanwood, and Stanwood would say: 
“You are not his attorney.” Then 1 w’ould say: “I wish to be his attorney, 
to see if lie washes an attorney.” “No;” Staruvooil would say, “you can’t 
see him in jail unless ho says he wants you to be liis attorney.” So the fel- 
low in jail could not possibly get an attorney, any attorney, unless he would 
ask for some specific man, and tlien there was no method by which he could 
communicate with him oven in that event. Now', the only way to get around 
that waa to find out the name of the person in tlie jail and file a WTit of 
halieas corpus and have tlie man brouglit into the superior court on a WTit 
of habeas corpus ; which, by tlie way, instead of liolng made returnable in 24 
hours, or the next day, as is customary, w’ould he returnable in a week, or 
In some cases longer; w’e could to got him into court on the w'rit of luibeas 
corpus, and in tliut way see liira. And in the case of tw'o persons, Leonard 
and Copely, w’ho had been in jail for montlis, three or four months, they were 
brought into the court room and kept on the opposite side of the room. And I 
had to slioiit across tlie room in the presence of tlie superior judge and ask If 
they washed an attorney to act for them, to wblch they said Unit they did; 
upon which it was generally admitted tliat I had a right to appear for them. 

Now, we will take up certain individual instances. Take this man Johnson, 
that is a minor case. Now, Johnson was arrested in Martinez. He was not 
at Wheatland. He had never been in Wheatland. He was struck in the face, 
so be tells me, by the detectives, told to say that lie was present at the time 
of the Wheatland sluxiting and that Ford shot Manwell. That is what he 
told me. He was brought up from Martiuez, and he was brought up to Marys- 
ville, and he was put in the county jail, and he was in tlie county jail for a 
long time. And tlien as I was about to get out a writ of habeas corpus for 
him, I heard that he had been discharged. I then heard indirectly that he was 
up in the city and county hospital, or rather the county hospital. And I went 
up to the county hospital, and he was there and I got a statement from him. 

At the same time this Nielson, the man who afterwards hanged himself, was 
in the city and county hospital, but I didn’t know lie was there, so I did not try 
to see him. I went down to San Francisco, I came back to Oakland, and I 
hadn’t more than got here than I heard that Johnson was in the insane asylum. 
Just as soon as I left, Nielson, who was being kept In the hospital and his 
arm treated, was taken out of the hospital and taken back to the jail, and I am 
informed by other persons, was put in solitary confinement, and he hanged 
himself— his arm was shot off here [indicating], 

Johnson was brought up before the superior judge of Yuba County charged 
with insanity and sent k) Stockton. I wrote to Stockton, and I got a letter from 
the asylum, unsigned by anybody, saying he was there an(J they thought that 
he would soon be discharced. 
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Wlien the Siihr trial couinieiieed and the articleB appeareil in the Bee, in 
regard to the treatment of Snhr, tlie <la.\ after tiiose articleH appeared, Johnson 
was incontinently turned out 'of the sanitarium in Stockton by tlie superintend- 
ent of it, climbed on the train and came down to our otftce, and we took him 
back to Yuba County again to produce him there as an iustance of wliat was 
supposed to l>e an Insane man. 

Johnson was a migratory \\orker, and I asked him what he thought about it, 
and he stild, “ My nerves are ratiier shaken on acciamt of tlie long imprison- 
ment ; my teeth needed tlxing and,” he said, “ I think tluit going to the Stockton 
IiLs me Asylum, they had a gmxl dentist there, my teeth were fixed up and I do 
not tldnk I suffered very much on that account.” 

1 tliought that was an ingenious way of a migratory worker having his dental 
bill attended to. 

We will take the case of ('okely; Cokely was in jail In Marysville for a 
long time. And I asked Mr. Stan wood’s permission to see him. He refustHl, and 
I sued out a writ of habeas c<)rpus and 1 dragged him before* the superior court, 
and he Is the man I had to .ask if he wanted an attorm'y, eared to ha\e nu*, 
clear across the court room. T found out his name from othe‘r people who were 
in the county jail being discharged. 

Leonard was an old man. He was also arrested in tlds same way. And 
Lciiiiard was, I think, my imju-esslon is that Leonard was witli (k>kcly. Tliere 
were some 80 or 40 of these nanu's, ami I get them a littU* confused. 

After Cokely was brought up h<‘fore the court, and T had Ix'comc ids attoimey, 
he informed me that he was — that District Attorney Stanwood said — although 
he uUvS arrested and charged with imating a riot — tliat if he eiuployo<l me as 
his attorney, he would be charged with murder. 

The pro])hecy came true. As soon as I became his attorney la* wtis citurged 
with murder; &Ir. Stanwood swore to a complaint charging 1dm with murder, 
and tliereby rendering it Impossible to get hail. 

Take the next case. We took tlie case of Cleascr. I first heard of Cleaser, 
that he was in jail in Yuba (’ity, opjKisite Marysvdle, and I heard all sorts of 
conlllcting stories us to (lleas(*r — what lu* was charged witli and wdiat he w’as 
going to testify to. And, of course, I could find no~-T coijld get no clear llm* 
on him bi*catise he was <‘hargcd under one of the*<e John Doe anonymous war- 
rants, and so I could not tell. I cotdil n<J Identify liim. 

HowTver, T found he was in jail with Suhr in the Yuba City Jail. I went 
there and asked to see him. I was refused. 1 w’as allowed to sih? Suhr, but 
was not alloweil to see Cleaser. I was allowed to see Suhr alt('rwards. 

I tlien sent for Gleaser’s uncle. He lives here with his family, his wife and 
chfldrtm. 1 believe he is hiislpess ag(‘nt of one of tlie unions — tlte A. P. of L. 
unions. The boy lives with him, lived as one of ids family. And 1 sued out a 
wu’it of habeas corjims. When I first smsl out that writ of habeas corpus, I 
swore to the pt'tltiou, took it up to Judge Mahon, of Sutter (Nniiity. When 1 
showanl him the petition Judge Mahon said he didn’t pi'o^Kise to issue it; there 
wiis something wrong with the h)rm, sometiiing of that sort, and that he would 
not issue it. I told him that if he didn’t issue it 1 would go down to the district 
court of appeals and get it; that I had already gone to the tllstrict court of 
appeals to force n hearing on the Suhr case, and that I would go dowm and get 
another \vrit of halieas corpus from the same court and get a hearing in the 
Gleaser case. Thercfoi-e he told be that I was guilty of contempt of court for 
talking to him in any such way as that, that the sheriff’s otfice was his court 
room when he was in it, it was his chambers, and that he didn’t care for the 
district court of appeals, and that I mlglit as well understand that the grangers 
were handling tliose cases up there. That Is what tlie superior judge told me. 

He finally issue<l the writ, and lie set it a week, I think It was, either a 
week or — I wouldn’t like to be positive as to the number of days, but approxi- 
mately it was a week after, for the hearing, which is a very unreasonable time 
to set a return on a writ of habeas corpus with the man only a few — in tlie same 
building as the judge, 

I took the writ, t(X)k it over to the county clerk’s oflSce, Imd tlie county clerk 
put his seal on It, The Judge had signed It in the presence of the sheriff ; they 
^\'e^e sitting on each side of the stove In the sheriffs office, the judge on this 
side and the sheriff on the other side, and I went into the office to turn the 
writ over to the county clerk, and I handeil the writ, after he put his seal 
on, to the sheriff, in the presence of the judge. Tlie writ was Issued Monday, 
and the bearing came on Saturday, I think. When the hearing came on there 
wasn’t air Gleaser. And tlie sheriff said — came Into cOurt and said — ^that the 
day after that wvk*- had been issued, after it had btsn given to him, the dla- 
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trlct attorney, Stan wood, had sent over there to Yuba City, and had taken 
Gleaaer away, and he didn’t know what had become of him or where he bad 
gone. • 

When I made the point that the writ of liabena corpus was Issued to bring 
him into court, Judge Mahon said that the code provided tliat a writ of habeas 
corpus had to be served on the sheriff by the county clerk, and the fact that 
it was signed by tlie .judge in the presence of tlie slieritV, llie seal of the court 
put on it, and handed to the slierilT In the presence of tlu* jinlge didn’t make 
any difference. Q'lie service of the writ was void, and tlie sheriff ^Yas under 
no obligation to liring the man into court at ail. and he didn’t proiiose even 
to go Into the (piestlon of wliat liad liecome of him. 

Upon the strength of tliat 1 \\enl to tlie snprmne coip't of the Stale for a 
writ of habeas corpus fm* this Ch'aser. 1 dlre<t(Ml the writ of halu'as corpus 
to Mr. Stanwood, for th«‘ principal n'ason I couldn’t lind liead or trace* of 
Oleaser in any way. He wasn’t in Yuba County, and he wasn't in Sutter 
(kuinty, and Mr. Stanwood said lie didn’t iiropose to tell me where he laid gone. 
So T got the wTit of habeas corpus out of the suiirenie court directed to Mr, 
Stanw'ood, 

Mr. Stanwood came down Ix'fon* tin* court and tc'^titieil that rrh‘iiser had 
gone out of the office followed by lUirns detectives, init he didn’t know' when* 
he was. 

Tliereiiiion. I told tlu* supreme <‘ourl that the wilt was diiei'led to Mr. 
Stanw'ood, his agents and siawants, and the Ibirns detectives were his agents 
and servants, and that, tlK'vefore, 1 asloMl tla* court to nupiin* tlie Ibiriis (h*- 
ti^’tlves to bring him into court niahu* that writ. 

The court said, in substance — the record Is prin(ed---tiinf Mr. Stanw’ood could 
not authorize the Burns detectivi's to do an unlaw'ful act, and, therefore. If 
tliey had (lleaser they did not havi* him as Mr. Staiiw<»od’s agents and servants, 
and, therefore, they would not make the order rcuuiring him to he brought 
before the court, and tlu‘n discharged Hu* writ, willi iiennission to renew' it if 
T (‘ould prove wlio had Gl<*aser in custody. 

I proceediMl to inint around for (Bi'ascr. Wc found Hint he was down at 
Gilroy Hot Springs, in chargi* of two Burns d(ffc<*tiv('s And so we smit his 
uncle dow’ii there, and la* went to San .los(‘. He went to San Jose. He w'eiit 
then* ami sued out a warrant against the peoph* who had Gleasi*r In charge 
for kidnapping. 

They w'cnt out tht*re ’Phey arres|(*d tlu* man who had him, Gleaser, in 
custody. Gh*ascr ran away when tlie officers, as the officers came on tin* 
scene; he ran away up in tlu* hills, and aft<T tlie officer, the constable, had 
departed witii the Burns detective, lie came back, saw' his uncle, and he told 
his uncle that be ran away becansi* be was tohl by the Burns di'tecHve that 
the I. W. W.’s wanteil to kill him. And he also tohl his uiule that he wished 
his uncle then w'ould leave him alone. lu‘<*uuse the Burns detectives had given 
him clothes and were letting him hsh and ride liorscliack, and tliat he w'as 
having a very good time. Tliey promised liim a suit of clotiu's and a job after 
the (*use was over if lie would only stay with them and do us they tohl him. 

Well, his uncle startl'd hack with Ids l)o>. and lu* got in us far as Fourth and 
Townsend Streets, San Francisco, when a detective from the chief of police’s 
office ill Oakland — I mean in Sail Francisco — came up to him and told him that 
Gleaser w’ould have to go with him to headipiarters — flie police station. 

So they tiwik Gleaser to the police stnllmi and Ids uncle telephonf*d over to 
Mr. Lewis and myself, and I came over on the next boat. By the tlnu* I arrived 
at the police station Gleaser had gone again. Gleaser laid gone again with the 
detective. The chief of detectives said Standwood had come down there, and 
Hint he told them not to bother w'ith tlie charge of murder, but to let Gleaser go. 
So they let Gleaser go, and he had gone away wdth Stanwood. 

Well, he went away, and we did not see any traee of him until after the trial 
was over, vvhen he turned up and came home. 

Now, we had trouble getting the testimony that Gleaser gave before the 
grand jury, beeause Mr. Stanwood had the Idea that If all the testimony — that 
the Investigation was not an Investigation Into the murder, the matter of kill- 
ing of Manwell or the matter of killing Reardon, to say nothing of tlie killing 
of the two hop pickers, shooting off the arm of the third, which tlie grand jury 
never took any notice of, one way or the other, at all'; tlieir Interest was en- 
tirely to the Reardon ami Manwell mutter. 

And Mr. Stanw'ood took the position that they were concerned in the matter 
of w'hether Tjeonard killed Manwell, or whether FdYd killed Manv/ell, or 
whether Nielson killed Mfinwell. That, therefore, the testimony— we were not 
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entitled to the testimony of the grand jury in regard to the matter of Manwell, 
but only the testimony that referred to our particular client suspected thereof. 
At least that is the plea that he put forward in court and later. 

Moreover, we had a dispute as to when we were entitled to the testimony. 
The statute provides that the defendant is entitled to the testimony taken before 
the gi’and jury at least five days prior to the hearing. Well, it is customary as 
Soon as testimony is taken before a grand jury to write it up and let the de- 
fendant have it. So if a witness testifies before the grand jury in favor of the 
defendant, the defendant can go out and subpoena him. But if he has only got 
five days before tlie trial, particularly in a complicated case, such as this, prac- 
tically he lias to come into court and ask for a continuance. Five days is not 
sufficient time to use the testimony before the grand jury which is written up, 
for the benefit of all concerned, for the benefit of having all the knowledge that 
Is possible In regard to an investigation into the matter. 

Now, I have here the testimony of this fellow Gleaser before the grand jury. 
And he testifies here that Nelson said to him that he, Nelson, had told the 
Porto Rican to pick up the deputy sheriff’s gun and to shoot, and that the 
Porto Rican did so. 

I have the testimony here. It Is official. 

That was very important testimony for the defense to get, because as it turned 
out at the trial one of the witnesses for the prosecution and two of the wit- 
nesses for the defendant — and there wasn’t anything to the contrary — testified 
that what occurred on that ranch was this, at the time of the shooting, and as 
there is no particular dispute as to this I may as well tell it. 

One of the officers of the armed posse that went into that crowd got up close 
to Ford and drew his gun, and one of the posse fired a gun, revolver, into the 
air; this was Mr. Burst’s testimony and the testimony of others. Wlicn he 
drew tills gun, and some say tired the gun, one of the hop pickers, believed to be 
the Porto Rican, stru(‘k him over the wrist. He struck hJm over the wrist, and 
the gun dropped out of the officer’s hand down onto the ground, and the testi- 
money of several others there was that the Porto Rican reached over when the 
officer fell. There was absolutely no necessity for drawing the gun under our 
tlieory, because, as tlie sheriff and everybody else admits, the crowd was per- 
fectly quiet. 

Tlien Daken — a deputy sheriff — ^lilazed over the crowd with his shotgun, and 
the Porto Rican picked up the revolver off tlie ground and shot Idanwell. 

Several witnesses for the prosecution testified that Manwell and the Porto 
Rican were face to face, aliout 2 feet apart, when Maxwell fell. 

The unconi rad icted testimony being that Ford ran away, as this fellow 
Gleaser also testified before the grand jury. Therefore, you see, Gleaser would 
have been a very useful witness for the defense. He was brought down to 
Marysville before trial, and the attorneys for the prosecution decided that his 
testimony was of no advantage to the prosecution, and we had no opportunity 
to subpoena him or to confer with him or to use his testimony before the defense. 
Now% that, in the main, is the story of Gleaser. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat became of the Porto Rican? 

Mr. Royce. The Porto Rican was sliot. He W'as shot. There is a dispute by 
Whom, but he was shot and killed. He was dead. 

Chairman Walsh. We Avill now adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 
o’clock. Kindly resume the stand at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.40 o’clock p. m., on this Friday, the 28th day of August, 
1914, an adjournment w'as taken to the following day, Saturday, August 28, 
1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


San Fbancisco, Cal., Saturday ^ August 29 , a . m . 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Commons, Lennon, O’Connell, Gar- 
retson, and Weinstock; William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be in order. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Royce, will you resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. M. ROYCE—Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Royce. 

Mr. Royce. At the last session I Intended to state generally the general sys- 
tem pursued by the prosecution in Marysville in the conduct of these cases. To 
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pick up one matter before leaving the Gleaser Incident : I was informed, and 
there are affidavits on file in the habeas corpus and other cases which state 
that Gleaser was 16 years of age at that time. ’*Mr. Mundell said that Gleaser 
stated to him that he was 18. But my information is that he is 16. It’s a 
minor matter. 

Now, taking up and going on with the procalure in Marysville, and I do not 
want to repeat anything that I have gone over before, it is sufficient to state 
that generally I was not allowed to see prisoners or suspects confined in the 
various jails, In the two jails in Marysville. 

When I would go to the sheriff and ask permission I would be referred to the 
district attorney; and when I went to the district attorney I got no satisfaction. 
And on applying to the superior court, the Superior Court of Yuba County would 
state that it had no power to instruct the district attorney to allow me to in- 
terview witnesses and people confined in the jail, because the jail was in the con- 
trol of the sheriff ; and he had no power to command the sheriff to allow me to 
inspect the jail, because the prisoners confined in the jail, other than my own 
clients, were in the control of the sheriff, and he had a wide discretion as to 
how they should be treated, on the theory that they might be safely kept In 
prison. 

Now, all those matters 'svere embodied in an affidavit filed in the supreme 
court of the State, It is on record in the supreme court of the State. It was 
filed — I think it was in December of last year — asking for a writ of mandate 
against Mr. Stanwood, to allow me to interview these prisoners. The supreme 
court took that under advisement and held it under advisement until the con- 
clusion of the Marysville trials. And after tliose trials had been concluded 
they then denied it nunc pro tunc, as of the time it was filed, and have ex- 
pressed no opinion otherwise on the merits of the proceeding whatsoever. 

I could go into a good deal of detail in regard to the various batches of 
l>rlsoners, or various batches of suspects and witnesses that were imprisoned 
in Marysville, and applications for writs of habeas corpus and their discharge 
on same. 

Chairman Walsh. AVell, if you will just give it generally, for instance, Mr. 
Hoyce, that some were arrested against whom there was no evidence, some were 
arre-sted simply because they wer<‘ there — if such were the facts, and, in that 
way, because m’o can’t carry the <letai1s. 

Mr. Royoe. I understand ; but I don’t Intend to go into the details any fur- 
ther; they can bo assumed. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr, Royce. Now, the only other matter which — the only other two matters 
which I think are worthy of taking up as being of special interest is one matter 
that occurred during the trial, or just before the trial commenced, and the other 
is the Suhr matter. 

The papers in Marysville and Wheatland were very unfavorable to the de- 
R'ndants. In fact there was a constant statement and assumption that a murder 
>vas committed, and the International Defense League, the committee interested 
in the defense of these folks — Ford, Sidir, and others — got up a pamphlet and 
sent it to Yuba County and had it distributed throughout the county for the 
1 ‘urpose of overcoming, if possible, the statements contained in the local press, 
or neutralizing them. 

The judge of the superior court called Mr. TiCwis and myself before him in 
court, not in the presence of the jury, however, or of the panel, and said we 
were guilty of contempt of court in circulating any such document throughout 
Yuba County. 

That night or the next morning the reporters, who had been denied by Mr. 
Stanwood access to the prisoners, published articles In certain papers, namely, 
and among others the Sacramento Bee; and among other statements published, 
was the statement of Mr. Dayton to the effect that Suhr had been badly treated, 
and commenting on tbe methods employed by District Attorney Stanwood. 

The judge then brought us before him again — ^before the court sitting for- 
mally as a court — and stated that he had decided to take no action whatever 
in regard to' the publication in the press, but that that certainly ought to stop 
while the trial was In progress — ^which opinion was certainly the correct one. 

Now, to take up the Suhr matter: I first found Suhr in the jail at Yuba 
City, and he was very white and very nervous, and had a gash on his arm. 
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and sliglit gashes on his neck where he hud attempted to commit suicide, and I 
Imd great difilculty in seeing him. I finally succeeded in getting in communica- 
tlon with him. Now, the storj^ he tells me is this : 

He told me he was arrested in Arizona; taken to some station in Arizona 
and put in a box car, which was used as a place of detention. He was then 
taken, if I recollect correctly, to Los Angeles, detaine<l there about a day, and 
tlu'u he was taken to Fresno and jdaced in the Fresno .fail, and Mr. Lewis told 
the commission about what occurred at the Fresno Jail ; and from there he was 
taken to San Francisco and taken to a hotel, and at that hotel a detective sat 
at his feet during the night with a loaded revolver In his hand, and every, time 
he would try to sleep he would talk to him and keep him awake. 

From there he was taken to the Alameda County Jail and placed in a cell, 
which, from his description, sotuns io liave been one of these graded cages. He 
was kept there, as I understand from him. two or three days; I think throe dajs 
only. And they told him that he must talk. 

He said that when he laid down on the bed they pulled the bedclothes off, and 
he said Unit when he laid down on the floor they poked him with long pieces of 
squills of paper rolled up, and he said when he leaned up against the side of the 
wall of his C(‘ll they would bang on the outsl<le of the <‘ell and make a noise. 

Finally they took him out of the cell, and they walked him around and around 
until finally he said he would talk. 

Then he said he dictated to them a statement. I asked him what that state- 
ment was, and he said he could not recall what it was, Ix'cause he was in such a 
condition that he did not know what it was. but he said something about 
shooting. 

I went to Sheriff Harnett, of Oakland, and the sheriff told me that Siihr had 
not l>een mi.streated in his jail, hut that, to tell the truth, lie thought he had been 
mistreated somewberc else. Wlien I saw Subr In Ibe jail in Ynl)a City tlu‘ 
sheriff tliere said, “ He is technically in my jail, but really I consider him in the 
control of the Burns detectives.” And when I went in to speak to Snlu* then* 
was a detective rolled up on a col, with Ids fact toward the wall, a f('w fcvt olT, 
evidently — Suhr said to me, “That man is there to listen.” I had not even 
noticed him. Finally I got Suhr out In the outer office" — the sheriff’s outer 
office — and the sheriff went out of the room ami shut the <loor. I tried to talk 
to Suhr, but the door Into the inner part of the inner room wliere the Burns 
men, theoretically his guards, were, was opened about 2 inches. I walked over 
to see, and then it was drawn shut from the inside. 

I complained to th(‘ slieriff about it and said it was a case of eavesdroi>ping. 
and he said no such thing liad occurred at all. Anything more that I say will 
be merely a repetition of what T have gone over already, and the lime of the 
commission is limited, and I have nothing further to say In this matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliank you very much, Mr. Boyce. 

Commissioner Gaurktson. T would like to ask a question. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson has a question he Avould like to ask. 

Commissioner Gnrretson. What is the qualification of jurors? 

Mr. Botcic, Why, the qualification of jurors in this State is that they shall ix" 
OP the assessment roll. 

Commissioner Garretson. They must pay taxes? 

Mr. Boyce. They must pay taxes; they must he on the assessment roll. 

Commls.sioner Garretson. Tlien tliere is nothing — no man is eligible to jury 
service except a property bolder? 

Mr. Boyce. That is my understanding. 

Commissioner Garretson. In sufficient amount to pay taxes thereon, a man 
that is subject — all his property is subject to exemption would not be competent 
for jury duty? 

Mr. Boyce. I think there is no property of any consequence in th|s Slate 
that Is 

Commissioner Garretson. Subject to exemption. 

Mr. Boyce. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Go ahead. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Stanwood here? [No response.! He Is the prosecut- 
ing attorney and asked the privilege to be heard. 

Chairman Walsh, All right. Call your next. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. EDWARD B. STANWOOD. 

Courthouse, Marysvili>e, Cal., 

(September J, rJl’f. 

William O. Thompson, Esq., 

Counsel for Untied (States Commission on Indusitial delations, 

l^an Franctsvo, Cul. 

Dear Sib: During the session of the commission on last Friday, August 28, 

I spoke to Ool. Weinstock about certain misstatements In the testimony of Mr. 
Gei>rge L. Bell on which I desired to be heard. He referix'd me to you and 
you informed me that I should have an opportunity to make a statement at 
tlie conclusion of the announced program of that day. However, adjournment 
was taken for the day before such opportunity was alTorded me, and I have 
been unable to attend your subsequent sessions. I, accordingly, ask that this 
letter be filed and considered as my testimony in the matter. As no oath is 
administered to witnesses, I suppose there will be no technical objection to this 
course. Mr. W. H. Carlin was calletl, apparently, as the prosecution’s repre- 
sentative at the hearing, but as he stated on the stand he had little knowledge 
regarding matters pre\ious to the actual trial of the Ford-Suhr case. These 
earlier matters are particulaidy within my own knowledge. 

]\Ir. Bell staled in his testimony Friday tliut one Alfred Nelson was ar- 
rested and imprisoned by the Yiiha County aulliorities with no charge against 
liim, and tinally released without having had a hearing. Tins is incorrect. 
Alfred Nelson was arrested upon a warrant, a complaint having previously 
he(Mi tiled against him. He was given a preliminary examination by a magis- 
trate and was liehl to answer for murder before the superior court. An In- 
formation was filed against him for murder, this being an alternative proceed- 
ing to the finding of an indictment under California law. After the conviction 
of Ford and Suhr tlie case against Nelson was di.smlssed, on my motion, as it 
was regarded as comparatively a weak one, though I was then and still am of 
opinion that he was guilt. Mr. B(‘ll also stated that one Brady was arrested 
and impriMUied by tin* Yuba County authorities witii no charge against him, 
and that Brady, when arn'stod, told mo that he was in jail in Iclaho at the 
time of the \Mieatlimd murders, and offered to produce proof of this fact; 
that Anally Brady “managed to get a letter out to the Idaho authorities,” ami 
that upon word coming from them, his release followed. This is incorrecL 
Brudy did have a detinite charge lodg(Ml against liim, nnd he did not say a 
word to me when arrested, or until shortly before iieliig released, about the 
jail episode in Idaho. On the contrary, lie carefully concealed it, and tried to 
account for the time so spent in jail (as afterward.s claimed) by saying that 
he used this time — about two weeks — in tra\eUng by rail from a certain point 
in Idaho to another in Utali — a journey which can not possibly take more than 
two days. Brady was at all times free to send out letters, and did not have to 
“manage” in order to do so. When finally lie did tell me of his jail experi- 
ence in Idaho, investigation was made, and he was released. 

It was a little ditlicult to ascertain from IMr. Bell’s testimony just when he 
was referring to the Wheatland murder cases and wlien to conditions In general. 
He spoke of vagrancy cliarge.s being preferred. I will state that no vagrancy 
charges were preferred against anyone lield in coniKHtion with the Wheatland 
cases, Mr. Bell also spoke of a “dragnet” being cast for all suspicions charac-' 
ters. There was no dragnet in the Wheatland cases. Everyone who was ar- 
rested was arrested on a definite charge based on evidence against him. 

In all cases I have given careful per.somil investigation as much from tile 
point of the defendant as of the people. This, I know to be tlie custom of the 
district attorneys I am acquainted with, and I believe it to he the general 
custom of district attorneys throughout California. The institution of a public 
defender Is still in an experimental stage, but in my opinion tliere are two 
functions such an officer might fill — first, that of providing a defendant wltli 
counsel In the lower court, and second, that of relieving members of the bar 
from unpaid services in behalf of defendant. But there is no need of a public 
defender to protect the defendant from the district attorneys of this State. 
Give the district attorneys an elastic provision for extra assistance when 
needed and there will be no lack in efficiency either in favor of or against the 
defendant. 
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In Mr. Au.stin Ixiwis’s testimony before the commission, on Friday, there 
was a statement especially calling for comment lie said that the officers who 
were assaulted at Wheatland •“ were none too sober.” There is absolutely no 
truth to this whatever and no shred of evidence to support it. The exact con- 
trary is the truth — namely, that the officers were absolutely sober, and moder- 
ate and conciliatory in their actions. 

I heard only a part of Mr. it. M. Uoyce’.s testimony, and do not know whether 
it contained anything of sufficient importance to call for notice from me. In 
general, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Iloyce appeared in their testimony to be going 
over familiar ground. The judges of tiie superior courts of Yuba and Sutter 
Counties and the district attorney of Yuba County were accused, as they have 
been before by the same gentlemen, of various kinds of arbitrary action, in- 
cluding in the case of the judges unfairness in hjibeas corpus proceedings and 
the ” railroading ” of an alleged sane person — Allan Johnson — to a State hos- 
pital for the insane. It is unfortunate that the judges in question had no op- 
portunity to be heard by your commission on these matters. So far as I know, 
however, no weight has ever been attached by anyone to these accusations 
when previously made, and it is unlikely that they will make any different im- 
pression at this time. 

Very respectfully, 

Edward B. Stan wood, 
District Attorney of Yuba County, Cal. 



EXHIBITS, 


HOKST EXHIBIT. 


E. Elkmens Horst Co., 

>SVni Franeinco, December 15, 191^. 

l\Ir. Louts K. Hrown, 

Secretary Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Dear Sir : Answering your favor of December 7 : 

The maximum number of employees that we June on our bop ranches during 
any time of the year is during the harvest season, during which time the num- 
ber of employees are as follows: 


Wheatland, Cal 400 

Manlove, Cal 50 

Perkins, Cal 175 

Hopfin, (hil 175 

Cosunme, tkil 350 

Tehama, (’al 170 

Ukhih, Cal 300 

Kola, Greg 1,050 

Salem, Greg 150 

Agassiz, British (k>lumbiu 1,2(K) 

Chilliwack, British Columbia 1,4(M) 


Total 5,480 

Sliould you wish any further Information we nill be phmsc'd to furnish you 
with it. 

Very truly, yours, 


E. C. Horst. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN CALIFORNIA 


(For cxliihit'^ under (Ids siiLJect, see pau'*'^ oOTl) (e aOSd ) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


San Francisco, Cal., i^aturday, August 29, lOU^ — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commis.sioners Welnstock, Garretson, I^nnon, 
0’(>)nnoll, and Commons. William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lillentlml. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JESSE W. LILIENTHAL. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name and your address and your pro- 
fession, Mr. Lilienthal. 

Mr. Lilienthal. My name is Jesse W. Lilienthal. I am an attorney at law, 
and president of the United Railroads. 

Mr. Thompson. How lonj; have you been locate<l in San Francisco? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Something over 20 years. 

Mr. Thompson. And practicing law for many years here? 

Mr. Lilienthal. During all of that time. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been chairman or pri'sident of the United 
Railroads? 

Mr. Lilienthal. JiLst one year to-day. 

Mr. Thompson. You might state generally where that road operates, or tliose 
roads. 

^tr. Lilienthal. Well, it operates principally in the city and (’ounty of San 
Francisco. It also has an interurban line running over into the county of 
San Mateo, altogether operating about 27.5 miles of road. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been connected with the road other than 
us president? 

Mr. Lilienthal. I never had any connection with it at all until I became 
president. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Lilienthal, you are also chairman of the Municipal 
Relief Committee of San Francisco, are you? 

Mr. Lilienthal. I warn during much of last winter wiien we were w'orklng 
on that matter. 

Mr. Thompson. During that time, of course, and before, you had come In 
contact with the question of the unemployed here? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Yes; more or less. 

Mn Thompson. Particularly in the wintertime? 

Mr. laiAENTUAL. E'’or many years. 

Mr. Thompson. For many years? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you kindly give us your opinion as to the causes of the 
periodical acuteness of the problems of unemployment in this State? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Well, I think the conditions that obtained last winter were 
not particularly unusual, and are likely to recur each winter, principally, I 
think, from the periodical cessation of work in the logging camps and In the 
fisheries up north, resulting in men that have been accumulating a little money 
lierhaps from the work they have been doing, seeking some place where it Is 
pleasant to live, as it is in San Francisco in the winter, and where opportuni- 
ties are afforded for enjoying one’s self, and after a time getting rid of the 
savings, and then walking the streets, and most of them seek employment, of 
course, in something that is outside of their usual line. Is that the questlpn? 
I do not mean to volunteer anything. Conditions, I think, are going to he very 
muck aggravated in the immediate future. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you consider the main contributing causes to this 
army of unemployment? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Well, I can think of nothing else than what I have stated, 
BO far as our past experience is concerned. Men are unable to w^ork at certain 
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(K'cupalionH except for a certain number of month.s of the year, and tl»en 
at the ex{>iratlon of that time there being no use for them in that particular 
employment, they gravitate to other places and seek work of a different cliar- 
acter, perhaps, from what they have been accustomed to, and find it or do not 
find it. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you consider tliat the supply of labor in California t(>-day, 
leaving out for a moment the question of seasonal work, is too large. 

Mr. Lilienthal. Under normal conditions I should not say so. I don’t think 
we are at the present time under quite nornuii conditions, and there is eviiU'm e 
at the present time of an excess of labor, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the fact under normal conditions — tiie main contributing 
cause would be the seasonal character of tlie work? 

Mr. Lilienthal. That is true In California, particularly in San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. To what extent, If any, would the maladjustment of economic 
conditions — tliat is to say, in other respects — contribute to the army of the 
unemployed? 

Mr. Iulienthal. Well, I think in the experience we ha<l last winter tlie 
maladjustment is due purely to the circumstances I related — tliat a man, 
lieing deprived of his usual occupation, say, through no fault of his own, and 
having accumulated a little money, would naturally go to the place where it 
is jileasant to live, and perhaps where, because of the size of the community, 
there Is unusual chance for llnding other employment; I don’t know any other 
case of maladjustment in this community. 

Chairman Walsh, Has any study be<m made by you, or anyone connected 
with you, as to a means of bridging over tliese conditions here in California; 
that Is, making the work less seasonal, or easier for the men to get at, or any- 
thing of that sort? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Well, I think — I Imve not had the pleasure of attending the 
hearings, and 1 do not know whether the commission has been already in- 
formed— but I think perhaps a recital of tlie exact exiicrlence we had last win- 
ter would be interesting. 

Cliairinan Walsh. I wish you would give it to us. 

Mr. Lilienthal. If it has not been meutione<l before. 

Chairman Walsh. It has not been. You are tlie lirst witness on the subject. 

Mr. Lilienthal. The <‘lty offlclals, early in the winter, were Informed of the 
fact that a large number of people in San Francisco were unemployed and 
set'king employ ment. They had a certain fund— I think it was approximately 
$30,000 and no more — that, with the approval of the supervisors, could be 
apidied to some such purpose as taking care of those who needed assistance, 
because of the unemployment. In the expenditure of the money they were 
alisolutely governed by the conditions of the city charter, which provideil that 
no city employee should be paid less than $3 a day or work more than eight 
hours a day. 

And considering the limited size of the fund and the large number of people 
seeking employment and the attraction that these conditions afforded to others 
outside of the city, the city authorities very soon hecarac convinced that they 
were not able to deal with the situation ; and thereupon concluded to assemble a 
number of citizens who should occupy themselves with the matter as one of 
private philanthropy. And with that in view, a committee of 100 was selected 
by the appropriation committee of the board of supervisors, and that committee 
met at the city hall to organize and determine how they should deal with the 
situation. Very early In that session some one whose philanthropy was not 
under question at all, because of his record in the community, said that times 
were pretty hard ; that we had a large number of people here to deal with- 
it was estimated to be about 7,500, and, of course, numbers of others dependent 
on those 7,500— and it was not likely that we could raise a very large sum ; 
it liehooved us, therefore, to husband our resources, cut our coat according 
to our cloth, and begin by giving a dollar a day to such as we could furnish 
employment to. That committee of 100 represented all classes— capitalists, 
employers, employees, heads of labor unions— all shades of opinion were 
represented. 

And immediately upon the making of that suggestion I remember a very 
bitter opposition developed upon the ground that this was an insidious attempt 
to establish a wage which was not a living wage. And while protests were made 
that nothing of the kind was Intended, It looked for a little while as If the 
entire movement would collapse, and it was only by the adoption of a resolution 
referring *!lie entire question to an executive committee to determine the con- 
ditions under which such money as might be raised ould be expended, that, I 
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think, the situation was saved- That executive committee recommended tlmt 
the city should designate places where work might be done, and tliat the work 
should be done at such places ; that men should be paid 20 cents an hour and 
not necessarily be employefl the full day, but for such time as they did work 
that they should receive 20 cents an hour. And that method was adopted, and 
I think that saved the situation. 

I refer to the matter as indicating. In the first Instance, the unavoidable 
antagonism that develops when the matter is dealt with as a private charity, 
and, secondly, because when we made appeals to people of means to help us out 
in the situation, to furnish money that we needed to take care of the situation, 
over and over again we found a disposition of resentment because of the opposi- 
tion shown at the outset on the plea that men should not be paid so small a 
wage as this 20 cents an hour. 

As a matter of fact, however, we succeeded In raising some $40,000, and 
that, with the money the city had available, the $20,000. pretty well carried 
us through the worst of it. We would employ a man perhaps four hours and 
give him 80 cents, or 5 hours and give him $1. If he was a married man 
we would do better tluin that. But little by little, I think, we bridged over the 
worst. I mention these incidents because T think they are Inevitable In any 
community, ceilainly in this community, wlien th(‘ matter is undertaken to 
be handled by private charity. I believe that answers the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given any thouglit to the probable methods of 
dealing with this question of unemployment generally, Mr. Lilientlial, such as the 
establishment of some public agency by the Government of the United States or 
the State government? 

Mr, Lijuenthal. I liave, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly give ns your views. 

IMr. Lilikmutat.. 1 am not cei-lain that I haven’t .some very radical notions 
about It. I start out with the idea tliat the man wlio is willing to work is 
entitled to have work from tli,e iM)int of view that under those conditions he 
and his family sliould not he )>(‘rmitt(‘d to starve. I purposely referreil to thowi 
Incidents of lust u Inter, hecanso I iiresumed it would he followed up by ques- 
tions leading up to just this subject. 

Private charity can’t deal with the situation. In other words, I conceive It 
to bt' the duty of the State to take care of just such situations us develoi)e(l 
her(‘ last winter. Tlie State, as at present constiluteil, isn't In position to take 
care of the situation, so that calls for some remedial legislation. Primarily, I 
don’t know wliy we should not provide a fund by tlie Stale, raised by taxation 
in the ordinary way, to take care of the unemployeil — tliat Is, those who are 
honestly seeking employment and can’t find it iVcause of special conditions — 
just exactly the same as the State takes care of the insane and sick, and so on. 
And I think, maybe, Mr. Chairman, it might he well to go one step further 
than that. It may be well to protect the employees — some of them need this 
protection — against tlie lack of thrift on their own ]iart T am not certain now 
that 1 am not going to suggest .something that has not been suggested before, 
and perhaps I liaven’t tliought it out thoroughly, hut it is a horseback opinion 
and I give it for wliat it is worth. 

In other Avords, it occurs to me tliat it might he well worth considering to 
require every employer of labor to set apart from the wages due his employee u 
certain per cent — what that should be I don’t know — and having y«*t it apart, to 
turn that per cent over to the State, constituting the State, in a sense, a savings 
bank for tlie employee, to the extent of the money that has been set apart, with 
the right on the part of some commission — just us we have railroad commis- 
sions and industrial accident boards and what not — to determine iqwn a proper 
presentation of a case by the employee to whom that money belongs and for 
whom it is reserved, and upon which he is entitled to get at least a moderate 
rate of savings bank Interest — to determine, upon the application of the em- 
ployee under the circumstances he presents, whether the whole or any part of 
that sum should be paid out to him. 

Then for one thing we have saved up a little money for him, which under 
proper application to some State body constituted in the proper way, he may 
receive in times of need. I am not familiar In a general way with the unem- 
ployment Insurance. It may be that the employer should be compelled In ad- 
dition to that to contribute some per cent of his own and the State some cer- 
tain per cent, as has been tried abroad; but I should say that that would de- 
pend on the best place to raise the money-— that Is, raising it where it will con- 
stitute the smallest buiden — and it may be It should not from the employer, 
but simply an additional ^lax to be collected. ^ 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you to any degree studied the cause or observed the 
effect of private employment agencies as at present run, on tlie seasonable labor 
and on the whole question of unemployment? 

Mr. Ltlienthal. I don’t believe I am competent to express an opinion on that 
point. I know we have all kinds of employment agencies. 

Chairman Walsh. You haven’t studied them closely? 

Mr. Lilienthaj.. Not closely. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you thought anything 

Mr. Lilienthal. I welcome any kind of cooperation even from them; that 
would be ray opinion, until we have some State body, such as is contemplated by 
the methods suggested before the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard the tentative proposal before the c-ommis- 
sion as to a system of free employment agencies? 

Mr. Lilienthal. I think it is exactly right and should displace everything 
else. I don’t want to discourage the Young Women’s Christian Association, or 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, or other proper charitable organizations 
from helping along as they do in emergencies to find employment; but whether 
or not they would be interfering with such agencies as tills commission has in 
mind I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, the ]>lan looks feasible. 

Mr. Lilienthal. Yes, sir; absolutely all right. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiiat is all. Just a moment. !Mr. Garretson would like to 
ask a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your idea as presented, and if I gather it correctly, 
is that the State — I am not giving it.s political term here, but the body at large, 
the Nation — owes as much to the citizen as the citizen owes to the State? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In tlie employment agency idea, I gather your idea 
is tliat employment agencies should be tolerated ; tliat is, in the final adjustment 
of the scheme, that levies tribute upon the man seeking work? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Tliat is provided an adeiiimtc siilistltute 

Commissioner Garretson. I say, if your scheme was put into effect. 

]\Ir. Lilienthal. Yes, sir ; along the lines suggested. 

Commissioner Garretson. On the line of private employment agencies, no 
sclierae should he employed wliich makes the laborer pay Iriiiute? 

Mr. Lilienthal. I agree to tliat ah.solutoly. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one question: Ar(‘ you at all familiar with 
the European system of unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Just generally. 1 don't believe I could enter into any dis- 
cu.ssion. I have read pamphlets about It, 

Commissioner Weinstock. From what you know .about it, do you think 
it would apply to American condition.s — tliat we could follow the example of 
Europe along tho.se lines? 

Mr. Lilienthal. I believe wo could with proper enliglitenment of the public 
once we made them understand it; but I would develop it along the lines I 
have suggested, which I think involves some difference, iierhaps, from the way 
the scheme is worked out abroail. That is to say, I would make it a compul- 
sory savings bank for the employee, not something that is kept away from him, 
but kept away from him for a time until he comes along and says to the 
proper State authorities, “ I have been sick,” or “ I am out of work, and I 
need this money,” and have a commission wliose business it is to deal with just 
such questions say he should or should not have all or have part and not all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would require that the employee shall be 
called upon to contribute to a fund out of his wage? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Yes, sir; and the employer should be required to contribute 
a certain per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From the work. 

Mr. Lilienthal. And turn it over to the State treasurer for disbursement 
by him for the benefit of the employee when the occasion requires. 

Commissioner W’ein stock. Would you have the employer also contribute to 
that fund? 

Mr. Lilienthal. There must, of course, be some supplemental contribution, 
and I meant to say before, that whether it should be done by the employer 
himself or through money raised by some other method of taxation that might 
be less t^yrclensome I don’t know — but the money should be raised. In other 
words, a stated fund should be there. I realize, I thi^k, the spirit under which 
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the workmen’s compensation act was adopted here, the notion being that the 
employer should be compelled to do something and that he could recompense 
himself by higher prices on the things disposed ot. I am not certain that in 
practice that always works out equitably to the particular employer. That is 
to say, it does with some and does not with others. It may be that would be 
the very best way. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given any thought to the suggestion that has 
been made by different publicists in different places of the State operating 
what is commonly known as State farms in which to bridge over the gap be- 
tween the employing seasons? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Well, I have got very strong opinions on that point, gentle- 
men. I don’t see, particularly in a State like California, where we have vast 
tracts of land undeveloped and vast tracts of land held in private ownership 
unsuhdivided, that the Government in the one instance should not prepare the 
land, make it fit for cultivation, and in the other instance, if necessary, by 
condemnation proceedings, make an enforced subdivision of these large tracts, 
and then do a little .something perhaps along the lines of the land purchase 
act in England; select appropriate persons and put them on the land as ten- 
ants, like under a contract of purchase, with the right to acquire the land, under 
proper supervision, which will be perfectly practical considering the school 
of agriculture we have in this State of California; under proper superintend- 
ence, telling them that this land is most available for a certain purpose; the 
seed should be sown at a certain time and cultivation should be made at a 
certain time; but the man himself all the time getting the benefit of the work 
timt he is doing and ultimately acquiring title to the land. I don’t know why 
that is not entirely practi(*ul in California, but, of course, it is an ideal con- 
dition. 

Now, some men don’t want to become farmers. I don’t mean to say that thc'y 
should be driven upon the farm at llie end of a bayonet. But all kinds of p(.‘op]c 
would be glad to go if they only saw a way to finance themselves. And that is 
particularly important when we are all talking about the development of this 
State through the opening of the Panama Canal and talking of bringing in all 
kinds of agricultural immigrants who should be put upon the land. 

Ci.mmissloner Weinstock. Are you at all familiar with (lie Australasian 
system of deiding with that prohhmiV 

IMr. Liuenthal. Only very generally, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, lirielly, it is this, and I would invite .>our 
opinion as to whether you think it could be made to apply to California or to 
other American States: 

The Australasian Governments, Australia as well as New Zealand, does very 
much what you have outlined here, In buying up bodies of land that have been 
experted, the quality of wliich has been assunsl, is.suing Government bonds to 
cover the purchase price, then cutting up these bodies of land into small parcels 
after they have been properly drained and inqa-ovcd under scientific manage- 
ment, selling those small parcels to .selected colonists, men who in the judgment 
of the Government are fit mentally and physically to handle the proposition, call- 
ing upon them to pay an installment, I think, possibly as low as 10 per cent of 
the purchase price and not to exceoil 20 per cent of the purchase price ; making 
the balance payable on the amortization scheme — that Is, In Installments cover- 
ing a period of from 30 to 50 years, so that the colonist is called upon to pay only 
as little as a half of 1 per cent a year on the principal, and not to exceed 1 per 
cent on the principal charged him, and on the Interest on the deferred payments, 
charging exactly what the Government itself pays, which is the lowest world 
rate, plus, say, a half per cent for cost of administration; In addition to that, 
furnishing a trained instructor, an agricultural instructor who has had a college 
education, to live among the group of colonists and educate them agriculturally, 
to guide and direct them and be their friend and adviser and counselor ; in addi- 
tion to that, advancing a further amount, large enough to build a modem cottage 
constructed on scientific principles at the least possible cost, and making that 
likewise payable on the amortization scheme, covering a long period of years. 
Do you know of any reason why that same idea could not be transplanted on 
American soil successfully? 

Mr. Lilienthal. I do not know why not ; and that accords with my own idea, 
with one exception; I would not even, as we are dealing with the matter of 
unemployment here, I would not even exact the initial payment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not? 
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Mr. Lilienthal. No; let the man have it, beeiuise lie eaii not acquire tlie 
title until he has paid for it. Give him a chance to get started, and if he is an 
industrious man give lilm a chance to get started on the land. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you would go as far as England, 
and you would follow the Irish iK'asant? 

Mr. Lilienthal. I would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Advancing the purchase price? 

]Mr. lilLIENTHAL. YOS. 

Commissioner Gahuetson. Does not the difference in the plan named ami the 
one you have in mind consist largely In this fact, one is deviseil to attract 
colonists and the other to meet an existing condition that we have? We have 
people here, and we desire to take care of them ; that is your idea? 

]Mr. Lilienthai^ Yes. I think that is one way of taking care of them. They 
would not all want to become farmers, but a great many would under those con- 
ditions. I am satisfied of that from personal exiierience and talking with people 
out of work. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Is it not your idea, Mr. Lilienthal, that if that class 
of the floating population, the unattached population that we have wlio desire to 
go upon the land, went there, that would relieve the overplus that exists in 
other pursuits? 

Mr. Lilienthal. No doubt. 

Commissioner Garretson. And in other Industries, as a rule? 

Mr. Lilienthal. I have no doubt in the worhl of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Acting as a safety valv<‘? 

Mr. Lilienthal. As a safety valve. 

Conunissloner Commons. I would like to ask about this rate of pay; what 
was the actual effect or result, the city’s limitation that it should ])a> not less 
than 

Mr. Lilienthal. $3 a day. 

Commissioner Commons. That would b(‘ 37| cents an iioiir. You actually 
used city money to pay 20 cents an hour? 

Mr. Lhjenthal. Oh, no. By that time we had exhausted the fund. But 
some of It was used in the providing of food. We had a soup kitchen here 
wliich was maintained by the city. But so far as the city paid any wages 
at all, tliey paid them conformably to the charter conditlous. Thei'e was no 
violation of law. 

Commissioner (’ommons. They kept up some of tlie soup kitchens out of that 
money? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Yes; tlioy did tliat; and tliat is where most of the money 
went. Then, we raised 

Commissioner Commons. I suppose the objection to paying less than that 
minimum wage came from the unions 

Mr. Lilienthal. Yes. 

Coninussioner Commons. The labor people*? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And their idea was that it wouhl Itreak down the 
minimum wage? 

IMr. liiLiENTHAL. YY's ; that was tlie argument. And the answer was 

Commissioner Commons. Did yon have any — what was tlie answer? 

Mr. Lilienthal. I was going to say that the answer was that nothing of 
the kind is intended. The very object — the question was as to conserving the 
resources in hand. Wc succeeded ultimatiMy in raising altogether about .$40,000. 
AVe had approximately 7,500 people to take care of. That many were regis- 
tered. Finally some dropped out when they were up against the actual con- 
ditions that we prescribed. We could not afford to do any lietter. And the 
idea was to bridge these people over the Interval of time where they had no 
(‘luployment, so that we could at least keep them from starving. We were 
only trying to protect them so far as we could with the amount of money 
that we were able to get; there was no pretense that these men were amply 
compensated according to any fair standard, but it was a question of con- 
servation, We did the best we could. We wanted to take care of all worthy 
persons who applied for assistance. We had only so much money. As I sal<l 
before, we cut our coat according to our cloth. 

Finally, I think, the view w^as a.sqiiiesced in by all persons, with one ex- 
ception. I don’t want to he wandering away from the subject, but perhaps 
tliat would be of some interest ; that is, the so-called army of unemployment— 
<» 
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we had one branch of that army in San Francisco. I remember wlien we ha<l 
gotten pretty well to the end of our fund-— slmll I s^x^ak of this, gentlemen? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly ; you may proceed. 

Mr. Lilienthal. We were waitetl upon at the city hall — the executive com- 
mittee of the citizens and the apiu'opriation committee of the board of super- 
visors always cooperated — we were waited on by Mr. Kelley, I think it w'as, 
who was the head of the branch of the army of the unemployed in San Fran- 
cisco. He came to us and asked for money enough to send them across the 
bay to Oakland, the statement being that they were moving from place to place 
and did not have the means to get out of San Francisco. I did not attempt to 
speak for anybody but myself — I do not know that I ever have spoken for 
anybody but myself about that particular thing — but I said that I would not 
allow one single penhy to be contributed for any such purpose, they were 
living in San Francisco, it was San Francisco’s problem, and we must solve it 
here the best way we could. 

Now, I said, if you men will go to work on the same conditions tliat the 
others went to work, the others of the unemployed who have been taken caia^ 
of, we will make another effort, an additional appeal to the people for moia' 
funds, so that we can take care of you, as we have taken care of the others, and 
on the same basis. And his answer, with his list pretty closely protrmh'd into 
my face, was, “ I dare you to go down so\ith (d Marki'l SI retd to that army and 
make the same statement there that you have made to me.” Well, I didn’t go 
down, maybe, hecaiise of lack of courage on my i)nrt. Nothing came of that 
But somehow this army managed to get across the bay to Oakland, and then 
they went from place to place, jind it has been insinuated, I think, that the 
citizens’ committee was instrumental in sending them out of Sun Francisco. 
That has done this committee a great injustice, and I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity of stating that that is not the fact. We recogidzed that they were here ; 
it was our prohiern, and we must deal with it the best way we could. 

(loinmissloner Commons. Am I correct in this understanding, that all those 
who objected to this 20-cent rate, the lower rate than the standard, finally 
yielded except Kelley and the army? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Oh, yes. We talked it over. We went to see the mayor after 
we developed our plans, and then we spoke to one or two gentlemen who were 
prominent among the uni<ms, and we told them Ihe purpose, that we did not 
kmov what else we could do, and it w'as simply giving them something to do 
to tide them over, and that w(‘ were making no <'lnim tliat 20 cents was an 
adequate wage for labor. There was no pretense that that was an adequate 
wage; it was simply a case of so many people to take care of, and so much 
money to take care (»f them with, and we must do the best we could to alleviate 
the misery. 

Commissioner Commons. Under your scheme of unemxdoyment insurance 
have you an idea that it would obviate any such menace to the wage scale; 
that is, men would not he re(pnro<l to work at all ; if they are unemployed tln'v 
would be paid out of this employment fund, and could still remain idle, be fur- 
nished free living expenses over the period of unemployment? Is that youi- 
Idea? 

Mr. Lilienthal. No; that is not my idea at all. 

Corami.ssloner Commons. Is that your idea of the way out of this argument ? 

Mr. Lilienthal. No. My Idea would be that the commission that might he 
appointed to handle the situation and distribute such funds as might be pro- 
vided by tlie State should deal with the situation precisely as this committee 
did. 

We started off with a registration of approximately seventy-five hundreil. I 
happen to notice one or two gentlemen present who can give you more accurate 
figures that I can. I am only approximating it. We made the registration; 
we asked them, ‘‘Where do you live? What is your family? What have you 
done in the past? What are you seeking to do? We will put you to work at 
such and such a place, under such and such conditions, at 20 cent.s an hour. We 
won’t give you anything but work,” and we did not give anything but work. 
And I think that within a very few days the registration of seventy-five hun- 
dred, approximately that amount, dwindled down to twenty-five hundred ; that 
is, just a third of the registration of men honestly seeking employment and 
willing to accept work under any condition, living or otherwise, just to get 
sometlilng to eat and to have a few cents to take homo to the family to provide 
support. 
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Now, I would expect such a commission as I have had in mind to deal with 
the situation in the same way, and provide employment, and where employment 
(lid not exist to at least provide bread and butter, on the notion that a man 
should not be allowed to starve who has the right attitude and is willing to 
work. 

Commissioner Commons. What kind of work was that that was provided? 

Mr. Lilientital, Si reef work, the roughest sort of street work. We got per- 
mission from the Federal authorities to build a road out at the Presidio. 
They built a road out there. And we got permission from the city authorities 
to build some. Wo were very anxious that tiiese men should be employed. 
There was no atlempt under any circumstances to change the ruling scale of 
wages. But when tlie work was done for the city, whojly for the benefit of 
the city or for the heneiit of the Nation, there was no room for that implica- 
tion ; it was just that we had to have this kind of work somewhere. We did 
not want to dole out money. 

Commissioner (' 0:^1 mons. Of that seventy-five hundred at least five tliousand 
were not willing to work? 

I^Ir. Lilienthal. Under those conditions. They manag(Hl somehow to get 
along. I would expect any governing body dealing with the problem to do so 
with some discretion. We did not want to pauperize the people. T r(‘alized 
this; we did not want to do anything of that kind. We wanted to help the 
man to bo thrifty, and to help him to do something to keep his family from 
starving. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think in this form of unemployment in- 
surance there should be a provision for those who ctin work, that they should 
be required to work at less than the settle of wages in times of unemployment? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Should not be required, I wouldn’t say should be required, 
no, sir ; but I would refuse assistance if tliey asked for it, unless they accepted 
the conditions imposed. 

CommissioiKU’ Commons. Refuse their participation in the unemployment 
insurance if tlioy did not work? That is the only provision you would take into 
account? Not nuu-ely their willlngm^ss, but their ability to work? There 
might be trad(\smen, tailors, for instance, that could not work at that sort of 
work. That man would have to then be otfered work in the trades that he was 
competent to work in. ^ , 

Mr. Lilienthal. I am not sure that I would say that; I mean work that he 
was physically able to do. I can understand a man, for instance, with weak 
lungs, if you like, having some light occupation somewhere that he can sur- 
vive under. If h(‘ is told to take a pick and shovel and break up the rock, he 
would succumb, but give him something that he was physically able to do, that 
he is qualiiled to do. I say yes. I answer the question yes. 

Commlssi(jner Commons. Has this matter of unemployment insurance been 
taken up by anyone else in an organized way? 

Mr. Lilienthal. No. 

Corami.ssioner (\>mmons. In California? 

Mr. Lilienthal. No. . . . 

Commissioner Commons. Just a matter that you propose on your own inUm- 
tive and without any organization that is attempting to bring about such a 


thing? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Personally I really would like, at least, while I have the 
opportunity of sitting in this chair, of suggesting some tilings that I personally 
have done; that is to say, that I have had occasion to observe and try out, 
because, anyway, this is missionary work, and if it is good gospel we had better 
spread it. For instance. In the United Railroads, I persuaded— I succeeded in 
persuading the insurance companies, quite a number, to fall in line and take 
all of my employees in a group and to insure their lives without any physical 
examination, anil, of course, without any expense on the part of the employee. 

That scheme w(mt into effect the 1st of January of this year. Iresently a 
man who undoubtedly could not have passed a medical examination on the 
part of these insurance companies, if he had applied in the usual way for a 
life insurance policy, drops down dead, weak heart, or a case of tuberculosis, 
or what not. And immediately there Is $1,000 paid to his family. Now, I 
know what that has meant to that family that is concerned--n^oney saved, 
or very little, extra expenses to pay in view of the funeral $1,000 there looks 

as big as a mountain to them. , . ^ , 

And then in addition to that, and this is something that I am occupying 
myself witb just to-day really— we have here a very excelfent institution, phllan- 
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thropic of course, similar in character to other institutions throughout the 
country — ^you gentlemen are no doubt familiar with the character of it — which 
we call the Remedial Loan Association, the purpc^e of which is to loan money 
in moderate amounts to people who need it for the moment and wlio have 
something to put up by way of collateral ; that Is, a piano, or a chair, or a 
bracelet, or what not. But that has not yet come to a point — and it is a very 
young association with no op]>ortunity to accumulate much of a surplus yet to 
extend its work to a credit business. That is to say, a man comes to them and 
says, “I need $20.” “All right, you can have it. What liave you got to put 
up?” “Well, I haven’t got nnyllilng to put up.” And as we are coiulucting 
that association to-day he is refused the money. 

We have discussed the matter of character credit, and wo have concluded 
that we must wait a bit until we have a little more capital or surplus so ns to 
care for the losses incidental to that kind of business. 

If I can get the approval of my board of directors in the United Railroads — 
and of course that would apply only to our own employees — I propose to have 
a fund set apart for the benetlt of our employees to be used in just that way 
by people who have not got anything to put up, but do ne(‘d a little money to 
turn the corner. And I mention this matter this morning because I think that 
it might be a very interesting proje<‘t for all employei's of labor to be con- 
sidering. I am not certain that it is germane to the subject, but in a general 
way it affects the condition of the employee and his welfare. 

Commissioner Oakuetson. I>id }ou get the thread of that idea from the 
German mutuals? 

Mr. Lttientttal. No. Frankly, so far .as 1 am i)ersonalIy concerned, I have 
taken the credit for It myself. 

(Commissioner Oaiuuctkon. That is purely a personal matter in a group, each 
man standing as a guarantor for his associates. 

Mr, Lilienthal. That is just the (piestion, as to whether it would be practi- 
cable. Take an orgfinization such as ours — you might do it in a small way, 
you might get a little group together who would be willing to work to- 
gether. But at all events I think the prim*iple of it is right, and I hope we 
can somehow work out a plan that we will be able to put into operation in 
the United Railroads. 

(Commissioner Cakeetson. In evolving these ideas of social legislation, or 
w’hatever we might term them, in the course of formulating the idea, have you 
noted how many of the functions tliat you suggest are already performed by 
many labor unions on behalf of their own membership? 

Mr. Lilienthal. Oh, I know there is a great deal of that done. Any work 
that I would be doing I w’ould feel would be cumulative. 

Commissioner (Jarhetson. Both in life insurance and in pensions, too? That 
is, I am using pension in the term not applied to anything but disablement. 

Mr. Litjenthal. I am very much interested to ask the commissioner if in 
cases of that kind the physical examination is dispenseil with? 

Commissioner Garketsox. In the insurance; no. 

Mr. Lilienthal. I know it is not in the n'gular life insurance. 

Commissioner Garuetson. But I mean in these fraternal insurances; In some 
it is and in some it is not. But in the pensions it is only used to establish 
absolute physical disability to earn, except In case of age. Where age brings 
inability then there is no physical examination necessary. 

Mr. Lilienthal. I felt I had accomplished a great, good work w’hen I 
got this insurance for the men without physical examination, because so many 
of them could not have stood examinations. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That is true. One thing I just wanted to call 
attention to: In the most of the unions that carry that form of benefits they 
make the man do it, which brings out your idea that the should be guarded 
against himself. They compel their members to conform to those. 

Mr. Lilienthal. Protect them agaln.st lack of thrift on their own part. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question, Mr. Lilienthal : You ex- 
press the opinion that, owing to the existing conditioas, the situation of the 
unemployed is likely to be aggravated in the near fuure. I take it that that 
would not be local in its character ; that that Is likely to be the common condi- 
tion all over the country. 

Mr. Lilienthal. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, with the experience of the past 
as a guide, ho\v would you meet the problems pending these ideal conditions 
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that you and I and the rest of us hope for? With the experience of last winter 
behind you, if you have the saim* situation in an aggravated form to deal with, 
say, in this city, the coming winter, Iioav would you handle it? 

Mr. Lilienthal. It may be necessary to api>eal to Gov. Johnson to call a 
special session of the legislature to deal with it. The public is less able to 
resix)nd to-day ; that is, these so-called people of means, because they are not In 
a very comfortalile condition themselves. Times are very hard for everybody. 

I would not expect to be any more successful this winter in making an appeal 
than I was last winter. Conditions are apt to be worse. I am very confident 
they are going to be worse for a little while. And as I say, we must not let 
people starve. That is the problem, and it might be a question of starva- 
tion. As I say, in the case of men honestly se(‘king employment and willing 
to work under any old conditions just to make some food for their families' 

(k)mmissloner Wkinstocic. Well, now, what could the State <lo even if the 
situation should iK'come as ac»iti‘ as it may Ixx'onu^ sufficiently acute to 
justify the governor in calling a special session of the legishiture? 

Mr. LimKNTHAi.. Of conr'^e 

Commissioner Weinsto('k. As I understand the law, all tiie btate could 
do would be to procetxl to make certain public improvements ; but tliat would 
have to be submitted to the iHH)[)le, and the bonds would lui\e to be voted 

upon. . . ^ 

Mr Lilienthal. Well, we had one concrete instance last winter w here we got 
very cordial cooperation from the governor. You may remember that then* 
w^as an appropriation made of $70,000 looking to the building oi a highway, 
conditioned upon obtaining a grant of right of way from the i>eople through 
whose lands tlie higluvay w-as to be built. And in our distress here, looking for 
assistance wdiere we could get it, w'e appealed to tlie governor, and be said, 
“Why yes; if you can just straigthen out this right of wTiy business I will 
put your men to work immeillately.” And we w'ere met in a very broad spirit. 
I know I made the .suggestion, perhaps that is one of some interest to tlic 
commission, that the rest of the State miglit resent the expenditure of this 
$70, 000 in San Francisco; that is to say by the employment of jteople who w'ere 
temixirarllv in San Francisco; because, wdamever an apiiropriation is made 
for expense, every one in the State feels that he is entitleil to some benefit 

The governor made no trouble on that score at all, althougli the ques- 
tion was put up to him directly. He said, “ Straighten out this right of way 
and I will see you get your $70,000.” Well, we were slow in getting that 
.straightened out; people were reasonable enough about it, but a certain amount 
of timber w'us destro\ed, and when we said, “Give us some money for the 
right of WTiy,” it was slow. By the time it w'as occomplished and the men 
W’ere put to work the question was pretty w’ell solved; that is. tlie period had 
been tided over, tlie men were leaving the city and going elsewdiere, for in- 
stance, for the canning season. i 

But I can’t think of any other w’ay, Mr. Commissioner, except to find some- 
thing to do to put tiie mmi to w’ork on. Sometimes we must not allow a little 
thing like tlie constitution to stand in the w’ay, you knowL We have been 
told that before. 

Commissioner Gauketson. Not between friends. 

Mr. Lilienthal. Not betw’een friemls. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all? 

Commissioner Gauketson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Lilienthal. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Scharrenberg. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PAUL SCHARRENBERG. 


Chainnan Walsh. Y"our name, please. 

Mr. SciiABUENnEKG. Paul Scharrenberg. 

Chairman Walsh. Your busine.ss? 

Mr. SCHARRENDERO. I aiu editor of the Coast Seamen’s Journal, and secretarj- 
treasurer of the California State Federation of Labon 

Chairman Walsh. Secretary-trea.surer of the State federation of labor? 

Mr. Scharrenberg. Yes. . .. . o 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in San I rancisco 
Mr. Scharrenberg. Well, I used to go to sea for raany^ years, but I have been 
located iffre since 1898, 
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Chairman Walsh. You havo boon located lun-o porimuiently since 1808? 

Mr. SoHARHEXHERG. Rinco 1808; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Away from the sea? » 

Mr. SoHAKKENBEUG. No. I Used to po to sea up to 1901. 

Cliatrmau Walsh. In what capacity? 

Mr, ScHAKREiNBP:RG. As a sailor. 

Cliafrman Walsh. Have you ol>serv<sl so that you can plve us an opinion, ns 
to the cause of this iXTiodical acuteness in the problem of unemployment, Mr. 
Scharrenbcrj;? 

Mr. ScHAURi-:Nm-:RG. Yes, sir ; I have, to some extent. 

Clialrman Walspi. Were these oue<tions submitted to you? 

Mr. ScfiARREXBERG. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. While we ore hurryiu}? tbrouKh, we would like to iret what 
you have to sav on the suble<‘t conciselv. ami if vou can do it with the questions 
I would prefer you wouhl. The questions are short, and you can Just plve the 
questions and answers to them as you have them, if you would kindly do so. 

Mr. 8cp{ KRUENBERG. T iiotc all these first questions are practically repeated 
later on. 

Chairman Walsh. Wherever they are reiK'ated Just omit them, because re- 
lietltion secmis to have been necessary, and where you can answer them, that 
will settle It. of course. 

Mr. SciPARHENBEKG. The first question is: “Is the responsibility of unemploy- 
ment individual or smdal?” Of course fbe answer to that is obvious; it Is 
S(K'ial. 

Chairman W\t.sh. Would you like to prlve your opinion as to what fljiure 
those various factors cut in the problem: Maladjustment; total supply of labor 
over demand, if any; excess of tlie class which will not work; excess of the 
class which can not work; periodical and seasonal demand for labor. 

Mr. S(U{ \rrexberg. You see that subject comes aiiain in question No. 4. 

Chairman Wslspt You are ffoinK to answer that later. 

Mr. Sni VRRENBKRG. Ycs; they are repeated there almost verbatim. This 
question No. 2 is answere<I, Isn’t it? 

Chalriuarj Wai.sfp. Yes, sir; It is answered, that it is obvious It is social. 

Mr. Fcharrenherg. “ Question No. .3. Is tlie extent of unemployment increas- 
ina:'^” The answer to that it, it surely is. 

Ctmlrman Walsh. Now, give yovir answer to the other question, question 
No. 4. 

Mr, ScHARRKNBERG (reading! : Cive your opinion as to the character of the 
men in the army of the unemployed. To what extent are the following classes 
repr(»sentepl : A. lNbm honestly out of work; B. Men who won’t work; C. Agi- 
tators ; D. T’'nemployahle.’’ 

. Now in Class A, the number ()f men bom'stly out of work I should think 
woulfl he nlmnt 90 p(n' cent, and the other 10 per cent are more or less unevenly 
dlvldetl in groups B. C. and D. 

In California we have a situation somewhat different, perhaps, from other 
States. Ev(Ty spring some three thousand or more of men, able-hodlcfl men, 
lejive this State to go to the Alaska fisheries. 1'hey return in the fall of the 
year, and many of them save their money, and many <»f them again do not; 
hence a great number of these Immediately begin to look for employment, and 
they are thus added to the already unemployed within our midst. ITien we 
have, of course, the problem of the ngrlcultuml workers, wdiich has been dwelt 
upon in detail here. They \vork during the summer, and during the winter 
the farmers don’t wuHit them and don’t care about them any more than I care 
about the European wmr. They all drift to the big cities, and the cities of San 
Francisco. Los Angeles, Sacramento, and Stockton have their problems of un- 
employment every winter. The construction worker may be added to that class 
i>ecause very little if any cfm.striictlon work is going on in the State during the 
winter season. So that'element also iHH-onu^ a problem of o\ir cities. 

With reference to the man w^ho won’t work, there may be such men, but my 
experience has been that this class is very small ; there are so few of them that 
it l>ecomes negligible. 

Regarding agitators, of course, I am an agitator. Any man Avho is paid by 
a labor organization Is an agitator. The gentlemen wiio are paid by the other 
side are respe<'table citizens. 

The unemployable: Unfortunately, there is a group of men who for one 
reason or another are physically or mentally disqualified, and are unable to 
secure employment; but that group is very small. There are very few men 
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who nrc not able to do some kind of sustiiinliig labor in this State if they are 
given the opportunity. 

Is that siilticient on that suhjeet? 

Chairman Walsh. I think it is. You have covered it very clearly and well. 

I\rr. ScHARRENHERG (reading). “Question 5. Give your opinion as to the eftect 
of the unemployed period of the individual. Are these periods factors of phy- 
sical and moral degeneration?” The answer to that is also very obvious. Now, 
I have b(‘en unemployc'd for short periods, and I know many men who have 
been unemployed for long periods, and I know men who have been through 
long strikes, and have been forced to be unemployed, and I know the results 
which these enforced periods of unemployment have on men and women. 

It is a bad thing to be unemployed; everyone admits that. The workingmen 
know that as well as the gentleman who appeared here and stated that labor 
should not be permitted to remain unemployed. It is a very bad thing, and if 
we could arrange conditions so that all men could secure employment I think 
we would move about 90 per cent toward the millenium. 

“ ()uestl()n 6. Give your opinion as to the social loss through unemploy- 
ment.” It seems to me that the greatest social loss is that men refuse to be- 
come burdened with families. I have particular knowledge upon that subject 
because of my airdiatlon and association with men who go to sea. Generally 
speaking, men who go to sea do not earn suillcient to support a family witii 
any degree of ease and comfort, and as a consequence they no longer bec'ome 
married. There are on this coast 5,(XM) sailors, men before the mast. I don’t 
think 5 per cent of those men are married. They would all like to get married, 
I got married as soon as I became a union officer and earned sufUcient money 
to sui)port a family. If I had continued going to sea I am sure I would never 
have dreame<l of assuming that burden. That is just an incident of similar 
conditions throughout all strata of society. Men will not assume the biirden 
of family life when they do not see their way clear to support a family. There 
are many other minor factors, but that seems to me to be the most important 
and serious one. 

The next question Is: “To what extent are discontent and social unrest 
traceable to unemployment?” Well, I should say to a very large degree. I 
know, for example, that nien who are classed as very radical agitators, or 
I. W. AV.’s, never work for any length of time. A man who has a steady job, a 
permanent position, is very seldom classed as an agitator or as an “ unde- 
sirable ” or, as one who Is termed here “discontented.” He is usually satisfied. 
Men who work all the year through, and who are assured of permanent reve- 
nue, they are usually willing to put up with a great deal. But the man who 
only works occasionally, he finally gets into the frame of mind that it is imma- 
terial whether he works or not. He reasons himself into that state of mind, 
and, as a natural residt, becomes dissatisfieil with conditions generally. Ho 
does not care, so to say. He don’t care what happens. He has learned to make 
a living by working once in awhile, and as far as he is concerned things can 
go on. He will join in a strike or a revolt, but has not enough energy to bother 
about the constructive work of unionism. 

All these things that are going on up here at these hearings, for example, 
are looked upon as “ high-brow ” arrangements, and a gathering of freaks, and 
so forth. That is the way the men who only work occasionally feel about these 
public hearings. I happene<l to overhear some of those remarks, and I made 
it my business to delve into it a little further. 

The next question : “ Give your opinion of the following methods of elimi- 
nating and doing away wKh unemployment: A. Forcible breaking up of the 
army of unemployed.” I want to pay my respects to the man who compiled 
this question. To do away with unemployment by breaking up the army of 
unemployed. That, of course, is silly. It will not lessen unemployment or do 
away with it if you break up every army of unemployed and every other army. 

“B. Organized charity.” Organized charity, as I know it, usually has its 
hands full at all times of the year to take care of tlie ordinary human misery 
that confronts us; and when we have periods of real distress, such as Mr. 
Lilienthal described, organized charity is simply up against it, to use the lan- 
guage of the street. I think organizetl charity is totally inadequate to deal 
with that subject 

“C. Farm colonies.”* Farm colonies would be all right provided you could 
do all your farming in the winter. It so happens, however, that farm colonies 
would have to do almost all of their work during the summer, when there is 
no seriotw problem of unemployment. Farm colonies \Von’t do. because the 
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men '^'ho nre unemployed are looking for employment during the winter when 
the farm colonies are closed up. 

“ D. Unemployment insurance.” t’^neniployinerii* iiusurance is all right. The 
trade-unions are doing some work along tliose lines, and I am inclined to think 
that the State ought to do something along the Kngllsli system or along the 
system that Ls in vogtie in Denmark, where the State annually contributes large 
sums to the trade-union treasuries. 

Regarding State subsidies, however, I am fully conscious of tlie fact that 
Denmark is about four centuries ahead of ('alifornia, because we will never 
be able to get any subsidy for the trade-union treasuries as long as we have 
any number of such gentlemen as api^eared here from Sto(*kton, denying us 
practically the right to organize. I might say in that connection tiiat at the 
last session of our legislature, the trade-uiuon movement of this Slate intro- 
duced a bill providing for a commission to investigate unemployment. We had 
in mind these various things. Three years ago we had a very severe winter 
here, and knew there were others coming. Rut that particular bdl provided 
fur an ai»propriation of $10,000, and it never got out of the linance committee 
of the senate; it stayed right there, notwitlistanding our most eloquent and 
urgent appeals. There \vcre too many commissions already, and the crusher 
had to be put on some commissions, and since unemiilo.Muent was not a prob- 
lem that particular winter, this ])artic\dar bill was ])ut on the shelf. 

“ K. Iad)or exchanges.” I>abor exchanges are all right. We ikmmI labor ex- 
changes to distribute the workers. May I express the opinion that the workers 
can do that themselves very nicely if they are given the opportunity. I might 
again cite the seamen of this coast as an example of what others can do. 
About 80 years ago the seamen on the I’acitic coast were unorganized. They 
were working then for approximately $17.50 to .$20 a month, including boaril 
and lodging. They w(‘re the prey of every boarding-house keeper, clothing 
dealer, and others, and they were generally reganhMl as a hopeless class, a 
class that was ordained by (lod Almighty t() be ]>reye<l upon by every one who 
wanted to. About that time, 20 years ago, they came to the (‘onclusion — that is, 
some of the actual workers who went to .sea at that time — that it was time to 
do something for themselves. There were then in existence numerous seamen’s 
friend societi(‘s, ladies’ siaimen's frhmd societli's, and others. The seamen’s 
friend societies would receive their support from the boarding-house keepers 
am! I’lothing dealers, who wouhl jirey upon the S(‘amen while the societies in 
turn pray(‘d for the seamen, 'riiat went on happily year after year. When the 
seamen finally decided to do something for themselves, the boarding-house 
men and that variety of vultures who lived uiion thmu simply laughed, because 
through all the history it had Immmi demonstrated that seamen could never do 
anything for themselves; that they were exactly in the position in which you 
tind the migratory workers of to-day; they were hopeless and helpless. 

However, history has shown that as soon as they (Udermined to do some- 
thing for themselves they succeeded. They built up their organization; they 
increased their wages and shortened their hours; they went on to Congress, 
educated public ojiinion, changed the maritime laws of this country, and only 
yesterday we received a telegram from Washington that the seamen’s bill, 
which will make the .seamen free men on all American ships all over the world, 
was passed unanimously by the House of Representatives. 

All that has been done by the seamen’s organization, by the economic 
organization of the men who go to sea. It is immaterial what name you call it. 
It may be labeled I. W. W.-ism, but it happens to be an ‘American Federation of 
Labor organization. 

As a matter of fact there is more of the I. W. W. system — more of the I. W, 
W. method — in the seamen’s organization than of the other variety. We have a 
real ” one big union,” so called. It covers the entire Pacific coast. There are 
no locals. A man who is a member of that union can sail anywhere between 
here and the coast of Africa. That is the .lurlsdlction of the seamen’s union of 
the Pacific coast, and, as I have tried to outline briefly, they have simply done 
wonders for them.selves. 

To-day they are occupying their own home down on Clay Street, 59 Clay 
Street. We moved in two weeks ago. This home was erected at a cost of 
$120,000, and if you gentlemen of the commission would like to see what 
migratory workers can do for themselves, I would like to take you down and 
show you the building and offices and everything connected with it. 

I have for some years been of the opinion that what was done by these coast 
sailors—these so-called iporant foreigners who make their living by going to 
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sea — cun surely be doite by the men \\lio are classed as migratory or unskllle<l 
or common laborers. There is no reason in the world why it should not be 
done. • 

I have dwelt at some detail on that, Mr. Chairman. There are S4)me (lues- 
tions here about labor exchanges that I would have to go into. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 guess that was directed to have you give your opinion 
on the tentative proposition for a bill, which was submitted to you. 

Mr. ScHAKKENBKRG. Yes, sir; they are itemized here. “To what extent is the 
present employment agency resjajnsible for unemployment, and is stricter 
regulation requiit'dV ’’ Now, with reference to that, my theory is that employ- 
ment bureaus should l>e treated just as they have t>een treated by Congress 
with reference to the men that go to sea. We found when organizing the sea- 
men’s union — I wasn't old enough then and I didn't find it, but someone else 
did — that one of the principal objects which caused this preying upon the 
seamen was to secure the fee for getting him employment. The crimp is the 
man who furnishes emplojment to the seamen and gets the advance, and so 
forth. 

We made representations to Congress, and Congress agreed with us, after 
ye'ars of trial, there was only one way to solve that problem, and that was to 
make it a crime to charge a seaman for securing ium employment ; and siiu‘o 
that law has been on the statute books everything 1ms gone along charmingly. 
The shipowners everywhere have bemi able to scvure workers — c(>mt>otent and 
qualified men — and no one 1ms made a living us a seamen’s employ imait agent 
for many, many years; and 1 cun see no i>‘ason in tiie world why similar laws 
should not be adopted In e\ery State and thus legislate the employment agent 
out of business. We tried it in California some years ago. We tried to place 
a limit upon the fee the employment agent may exact from the worker. But 
that law was contested aud brought up to the supreme court, and the learned 
justices held that an employment agent was a useful functionary in society ; 
that he was like an agent wl)o sells blitter and eggs. We could not limit the 
pric*e upon butter and eggs, and consequently w'e could not limit tlie price upon 
the foe which some other agent charged for securing work for laborers. So it 
seems that we will have to do something with our constitution or our supreme 
judges Imfore we can limit the fee, leave alone al)ollsliing the employment agent 
altogether. 

Now', the last question is: “Suggest methoils of dealing with the problem of 
unemployment.’’ I lia\e note<l hert* five dilferent methods of dealing with tlmt 
problem, and I want to say that they are not my suggestions. I am trying to 
represent the point of view' of organized labor of this State on that subject. 
First ill importance I would place a more thorougii organization of all w'orkers ; 
and 1 migiit say in that coniu'cliou I tried to outline such a plan in a minority 
reiiort wlilch 1 wrote on tlie Wheatland hoi>fields situation. 

Dr. I’ai'Uer, of Uie California Commission of Immigration and Housing, sup- 
plieil this commission with the majority report, and t wrote the minority report; 
and if there is no objectum, I would like to give a c'opy to the stenographer. 

Chairman Walsh. We would be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. ScHARRKNiiKKG. d’lie outliiio ot the plan is to iiave the system, by which 
the seamen liave fairly well solved the problem, apply to the migratory and 
unskilled workers. Thorough organization of migratory workers would, I 
believe, aid in many tilings. It would ha\e a tendency to make those men re- 
siiec*! tliemselves and have .some i'es|>ect for the rights of others. It would 
make less of the kind of -talk you liave lieard from one of the witnesses here who 
talked about organizing ami solidarity, but who lias never identified himself 
wltli anything that is really useful. I refer, of course, to the representative 
of the 1. W. W. They are great on talking solidarity, but they absolutely object 
to w'orking in ciRqM'ration or conjunction w'lth anjone except tliose who belong 
to their little insignificant group. When men are organized all I. W. W. 
theory fades awaj ; it e\aiM>rates. No sandy organized man can ever continue 
under the banner of the 1. W. W. I do not say this offhand, hut I say It be- 
cause all our Idstory, all our experience, has proven that conclusively and 
absolutely. 

The second point in importance in solving tlie problem of unemployment is 
the single tax. In California we call it “ home rule in taxation.’’ There Ls now 
liendliig before the voters of our State a constitutional amendment— assembly 
constitutional aniendnieiit No. 7— which will give each county or subillvlsion in 
the State the right to determine its own method of taxation. In other words, 
it i8 a muilfied system of the single tax. That will Enable the State— the 
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citizens of the State — to ko after tlie lar;^e landowner; break up the land mo- 
nopolies and do the things that were outlined here in the discussion between 
Mr. Weinstock and Mr. Lilienthal. • 

Tlie third method of solving the problem <»f the unemployi'd is to shorten lh(' 
working day. Wa have also pending before the voters a proposition for a 
universal eight-hour day, and I was very ph‘as(‘d to hear that one of the ho]) 
growers who testified here thought that it was (piite feasil)le. as far as his 
business was caincerned. Of course, the workingmen of this Stat»‘ do luit re- 
gard the employers’ opposition to this measure as serious. The.\ have learned 
that the employer will opi>ose nearly everything. Wlien we proposial the eight- 
hour law for underground miners, they tohl us if we juit that law on the statute 
books we would drive away California’s basic industry, the pride of our State, 
the mining industry. And they kept on repeating that over and over again until 
quite a few of our statesmen at Sacramento helleveil them, but wdien the law 
was tiually enacted — and it has been on our statute books some yeai's — mining 
continued to go on, and they are to-day taking more gold out of the ground than 
ever before, and they are doing it under the eight-hour law. 

Two years ago w'e went to Sacramento to try to establish the eight-hour day 
for women and children, and we were tohl the same thing, Tlie managers of 
the large department stores in San Francisco charged up there in an army 
and assuianl (werjone that they wonhl have to <‘Iose their doors, and from 
every scKJtion of our State we heard similar tales. Tlial law has been In 
elTect some two years, and the very men who wen' then? iiredicting dire disaster 
are now entirely satisfied. 

For that reason we think that the opposition to the universal eight-hour day 
will meet with a similar fate. The universal eight-hour day, as far as the 
farmer is concerned, will work out this way, in my oiiinion; lie will b(' com- 
pelled to induce workers to settle on small tracts of land adjacent to his. 
Thus la? will build up a poimlation of white w'orkers on the farms, wdio have 
a little piece of ground, say an acre or two of their own, and who can give 
a great deal (»f their time in tilling the .soil of the large landowner. Of course, 
the large farm employer tells us that the eight-hour law will drive the white 
men out of ihc' St.iti' and establish the Jap and Hindu, but they haven't any- 
thing to back up tlu'ir theoi.v in that regard We fei'l that the universal eight- 
hour day Is alisolutely feasible and that it is )>racticable, and it will do aw’ay 
with a largo sliuie of the present problem of nneinployineiit. 

The fourth nunedy for um'iiiiiloyment is n'strielion of immigration. We 
stand for the pollcj of the American Fi'dei-ation of Lahoi* that there should be 
a literacy test; that all Asiatic immigration should be shut out, and so forth. 
You are all fumilnir with the policj of the American Federation of liUbor on 
that subject, and you know that we havi* for .\ears endeavored to keep out 
the horde of immigruiits on the eastern borders and Imve failed. For the 
w'orkers of ('alifornla I w'ant to say we absolutely indorsi' every effort made 
by the American Federation of Lalior in ri'strictirig immigration, and w’e do 
this, not from a si'llish point of \n'w, hut W(‘ fei'l, by keeping sonu' of the 
wa^rkers in Furope — some of the indepemlent roving sjiirlts who come over 
here — they might he able to do .sometliing at home and revolutionize things 
over there and bring the wairkers of otlau- countries iqi to our standard. 

The final remedy I would suggest Is to have all kinds of public work per- 
formed during the acute period of unemploj ment. That is ver:i' simple in our 
State. The acute periods of unemployment are always during tin' winter. Wo 
could have road work and constrhction work and all kinds of w'ork done during 
the winter. All that is requiri'd for that is a sufficient amount of money. 

1 think that covers it. 

Chairinaii Walsh. Well, Mr. Scharrenberg, the commission would like you 
to epitomiz(' — you have given it here in writing — epitomize your migratory 
worker problem. Y"ou probably have it well in mind, and we are going to put 
this in the files. Hut they said they would like to hear it. I would, too. It 
is a very Important point, and it will make your testimony liere more com- 
plete, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Sc'HARRENMiEKG. Wcll, Mr. DhU), who is the organizer for tlie State federa- 
tion of labor, has testifietl here and told you what we have tried to do in 
organizing the migratory workers In California. 1 wasn’t here, and I don’t 
know just how' far he went into that. Our plan is simply this: Wc want to 
organize all unskilled and unorganized workers, and we have started in by 
forming a nucleus an organization in each one of the cities in California. 
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We have one in practically every city now. Then, our plan is to establish in- 
formation bureaus at the headquarters of these respective little units, where 
the workers may g:o and secure the information re^rarding employment in a 
distant territory, or in the north or south of. the State as the case may be. 
As these little units grow, of coiir.se, we are going to amalgamate them, get 
them closer togetlier, and have what our friends, the I. W. W’s, describe as one 
big union, with this one distinction: They want to absorb and take over the 
industry. 

Now, we may have that notion in our heads also, but we are not foolish 
enough to talk about it morning, noon, and night. What we want just now is to 
get a little more, a little more to eat, and a little better conditions, and shorter 
working hours. And when we have that, then we want to ask for more again, 
and so on until we arrive at that happy picture that is painted by the soap-box 
orator. That is the only di.stinction between our plan of organizing the 
migratory workers and tlieirs. We have succeeded, notwithstanding what has 
been said lu're to the contrary — we have had some splendid success. And wo 
have had this success, notwithstanding the position of hostility of all em- 
ploytTs, whom we are trying to benefit, and nothwithstanding the hostile atti- 
tude of the I. W. W’s. From both of these elements we have had constant 
opposition in trying to build up and in furthering a legitimate organization 
among migratory workers. 

Now, if this migratory workers’ organization in California should become 
permanently established and have some power, it would work out just about 
the way that tiie seamen’s organization has worked out. The various branches 
from one end of the State to the other would supi)ly each other with informa- 
tion regarding work and working conditions, Men would know where to go, 
where there is work, and where there Is desirable work. As a natural result, 
conditions would be improved here and there. If there should be a ranch in 
some section of the State where conditions were intolerable, the workers would 
soon know about it and they would stay away from that ranch if there was 
any other place to go, and that would gradually remedy and improve things, 
just as it has revolutionized things for the so-called skilled workers. 

Now that, in brief, is the plan tliat we evolved some >ears ago, and at which 
we are still working. The only thing that stops us is the lack of money and 
the lack of cooperation. 

A great deal has been said about what is the American Federation of Labor 
going to do for liie unskilled migratory worker. Now, the answer to that 
question Is, What is the migratory worker going to do for himself? We can 
spend Rockfeller’s fortune in an attempt to organize these men, but unless they 
want to be organized, unless they cooperate and realize that a man must do 
something for hims(‘lf if he wants to succeed, \\e can never succeed in making 
anything out of them. That is the greatest problem that confronts us. We 
can organize men, we can get them together in a hall and tell them all these 
things, but they must work it out themselves. We can’t do it for them. It is 
the old story of leading the horse to the trough, but you can’t make him drink. 
Does that cover the point? 

Chairman W.m.sh. I think it covers the point very well. Prof. Commons 
would like to ask you some question, s. 

Commissioner CoiuroNS. You heard what Mr. Lilienthal said about the u.se of 
the minimum wage in the matter last winter here? 

Mr, SetrARRENRERo. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons, What is the trade-union point of view of that propo- 
sition? 

;Mr. SeiTARRENBERG. The use of the minimum wage? 

Commissioner Commons. You remember the matter as he expressed It? 

Chairman Walsh. Was it protested against? 

Comndssloner Commons. The proposition of the 20 cent.s an hour for public 
work, and the city scale was $3. 

Mr. Scharreniiero. Yes. I was a member of that committee of 100, and the 
20 cents an hour plan worked on this way : There is a lot of work to be done in 
San Francisco. For example, there is a lot of street work to he done, and the 
going wages here are $2.50 a day for that kind of work. Now, If our employers 
could secure labor for 20 cents an hour, some of them would find it to their ad- 
vantage to Immediately have all this work done that particular winter. Do you 
see the nolnt, Professor? 

Comimssioner Commons. I see that. 

Mr. Schareenberg. No? 
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Commissioner Commons. I do see that. I want to ask why did you finally 
yield to the argument and take the 20 cents? 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG. We did not yield. • 

Commissioner Commons. I understood Mr. Lilicnthal to say that all accepted 
except Mr. Kelley, of tlie army of the unemployed. 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG. No ; he was siR'aking about an interview that took place 
between an executive coinmitlee and a committee of the hoard of supervisors 
and a committee from the army of unemployed. lie was not speaking about the 
trade-union movement in that connection. 

Commissioner Comlcons. Actually, the thing di<l work out that men were paid 
20 cents an hour for doing public work? 

Mr. Sc HARRENBERG. YeS. 

Commissioner Coaimons. Was that still unsatisfactory— that practice? Did 
that still remain unsatisfactory to you and to the trade-unions? 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG. We did not oppose it, because vve did not wmnt to be placed 
In a position as being on record against furnishing w'ork to men who w^ere 
starving. But W'e certainly did not encourage it. We did not wusli to supply 
some of our benevolent einplojers with cheap labor and boost their plan along. 

Commissioner Commons. I think he said they restricted it to public employ- 
ment — to work that was not <lone for private (unployers. 

Mr. ScHAHUENtuoRO. Well, it does not work out that way. 

Coniniissloner (’ommons. How' do you mean? 

Mr, ScHARRENBERG. There is no public work that does not have to be done. 
All our roads in San Francisco and vicinity have got to lie improved, and they 
are going to be Improved very rapidly, because tills State, and particularly (his 
cfty, is growing. Tlie city of San Francisco pays .$3 a day for eight liours for 
that kind of w’ork, and liere it was proposed to liave all tins done at tlie rate of 
20 cents an liour. Now% in tlie very nature of tilings you could not expect any 
enthusiastic support from us for that kind of a plan. 

Coimnissioner Commons. What is your plan? You say your plan Is to have 
the public work transferred to the winter and not done in the summer? 

Mr. SciTARRENBRKG. At goiiig wagos ; yes. 

Commissioner Commons. During the busy season? 

IMr. ScHARRENBERG. YT'S. 

Commissioner Commons. But to have it done at the regular 

]\lr. ScHARRENBERG. At tli(‘ regular going w’ag(‘s. 

Coniniissloner ('ommons. Wliat do you call “ going wages ” for such w’ork. 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG. Why, It dilters in various parts of the State. We tried to 
establish a iiiinimuin wage f<»r oniplo>(‘es of (lie State. We failed in that. Tlie 
present wage that Is paid for common labor in California foi* pnlilc W’ork, I 
lliink, varies from $2.25 to $3 a day, depending upon tlie s(‘ctlou of tli'e State. 

Commissioner Cojumons. That is determined by what aiitliority — the city, 
county, or 

Mr. SCHARRENBERG. Oil, it is usually determined by the contractor who hires 
the men. 

Commissioner Commons. I mean, wlicro there arc fixed wages, statutory 
w’ages? 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG. Somo of llio siihdi visioiis of tlie State, like Sail Francisco, 
have fixed a minimum wage; but the State has not. Tlio work that 1 refer to, 
liublic work, would ordinarily have to lie <lone by the State. No single city 
could solve that problem or undertake to .solve that problem. It would not be 
fair for San Francisco to do the public w'ork with Los Angeles lying idle. The 
unemployed w'ould all come up here, as they did last wdnter. 

Commissioner Commons. The matter of what the rate should be would be a 
matter of negotiation, I presume; is that it? 

Mr. SCHARRENBERG. Y'cs ; it might be. 

Commissioner Commons. It might be $2.50, $2, or $3? 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG. Depending some on the organized w’orkers; yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Then the only difference betwxH^n your plan and bis 
is on that minimum rate of pay that it shall be made in this dull season. 

Mr. ScH.vRRENBEEG. Ml’. Lilieulliul was only speaking about an emergency 
that confronted San Francisco. I wms not speaking about San Francisco. I was 
speaking about the State, about an attempt to deal with the subject on a broad, 
comprehensive plan, having State work undertaken by authority of the legisla- 
ture and the people. To make it perfectly fair, that certain public work, im- 
provements of roads, and other things — the upkeep of roads — must he done 
every winter and left Severely alone through the summer. That would give 
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thousands of nioii wlio are thrown into the city durliif? the winter an oppor- , 
tunlty to continue at work when there is no other work to be had. 

Coininissioner Commons. Then, if 1 get the difference, It simply is, his was a 
proiK>sitlon for temiwrary emergency relief? 

Mr. Schauhknuerq. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And your plan is for u ijermanent method? 

Mr. Schauuenheug. Yes; that is It. 

Commissioner Commons. And if you want to have a permanent method, you 
want to maintain the minimum standards of wages? 

Mr. kSch akrknuerg. At all times; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask you some ques* 
tions. 

Commissioner ].ennon. Mr. Scharrenberg, I am a little doubtful as to whether 
the record shows tiie expenditure of the money raiseil here last winter just 
as it ought to show, or as I imagine it ouglit to show it, the money expended for 
the employment of tlie people who were here without work last winter; in so 
fur as the .$30,000 of tlie city fund was con<‘erne<l, tliat was paid for at the rate 
of $3 a day, was it not? 

Mr. Scharrknueug. AVe started in to do that, but soon quit. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did tliey quit before tla‘y had expended the $30, (XX). 

Mr. ScHAHUENHERG. I think so. You s(*e that $3 a liay plan Vvas proposed in 
one city only. It worked out something like this: The workers from not only in 
California but from Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and other States began to 
how' in here; they iiad heard about the milk and honey tliat w^as flowing in San 
Francisco. Three dollars a day and elglit hours — those are ideal conditions 
among workers. 

Conimissioiu'r Lennon. Then the payment of the 20 cents per hour began 
before tlie exhaustion of the $30,000 and before they began to use the $40, (XX) 
tliut had been contriliuted by the citizenship? 

Mr. Scharrenberg. Yes; the coniinittee, which worked nnder tlie auspices 
of tlie city, was carrying on some other relief work, soup kitchens, etc., and 
that used up the money without a technical violation of the charter. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are secretary of the State federation, are you 
not ? 

Mr. ScHARRENHKUG. Yes ; that is a position tliat does not require all of a 
man’s time, and brings in a nominal revenue. 

(Commissioner Lennon, llow' many members of trades-unions are there in 
the State of California? 

Mr. Scharrenherg. Under the American Federation of Labor? 

Commissioner J.ennon. Yes. 

Mr. ScHARRENHERo. Between 80, (XX) and 90,000. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have jou any idea as to the membership of the 
I. W. W. in tlie State of California? 

Mr. ScHARUENnERG. No ; I have not, and no one else has. 

(Comniissioner Lennon. Is there as great effort made on the part of organ- 
izeil trades-unions in this State to organize the seasonal workers as there 
is to organize any other class of workers in the State? 

Mr. Scharrenberg. Well, you see the workers in the Slate wdio are already 
organized, take the carpenters, for instance, they send out an organizer, and 
if tliey find a town in our Static wliere the carpenters are unorganized, that 
man will go there and organize the carpenters; and the tailors, the sailors, and 
others, do that likewi.se. 

Now', the migratory workers, seasonal workers, they have no one to do that, 
because they have no organization. Tlie only legitimate effort that is made 
to do tliat was made by tlu* Stale federation of labor, w'orking In conjunction 
with the American Federation of Labor. The American Federation of Labor 
pays Mr. Dale, w lio was there, a salary of $20 a week, and the State federation 
of labor pays liiin the balance in traveling expenses. We have a fund set 
aside for that purpose known as the migratory labor fund, we do everything 
wdthin onr pow er, and to the limit of our financial resources. 

I will dwell ill brief upon the statement that wa.s made here that the 1. W. W, 
were quite numerous in the States that their doctrine had permeated the 
migratory workers. I have found, as I tried to explain a moment ago, that 
the only really good I. W. W. is the one who is out of work. You take the 
most rabid, radical I. W. W. and give him a nice, steady job, and he becomes 
a tame iipnservatlve. Of course, there are some exceptions. There are lawyers, 
college professors, doctors, and students who are I. W. W.’s because it ia 
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romantic, and it sounds nice to some to be called ‘ radical.” In fact, I am 
Inclined to think, and have been for some time, that there are more I. \V. W.’s 
among college professors, lawyers, and students than there are among workers 
as far as California is concerned. And I claim to kiiow as much al>out 
I. W. W.’s as any man in this hall, bei'ause I associate with them all of the 
time. 

Men who go to sea, the o.OtKl Jiiembers of tlie organization to which I 
l>elong, have a habit of going into the country frcniuently. They do ali kinds 
of work during the winter, and they always drift back to our lieadiiuarters 
here where T get tiieir stories in detail. 

Commissioner Lenvon. Y'ou indl(*ated to us in your talk tlie changtsl con- 
ditions a.s to wages that had taken place since tlu' seanam's union had hcHui 
organiztHl. Can you indicate to us whether or not there is any ilitTerence 
between the wages now' of the union seamen on the coast and any crews 
of nonunion seamen that go in and out of these ports on the coast, or ai'e 
you so solidly organized that there are no nonunion crew'sV 

Mr. ScHARRENiiEUG. Oh, no ; there are some. There is the Pacific Mail 
Steamshii) Co., they employ Chines(‘, who receive $7 a month and board and 
lodging. The going offslmre wages are ,%‘lo a month, and in the coastwMse 
trade tlie going wages are now’ $55 a month. Tlu* overtime brings it up some- 
what higher, hut tlie regular wages are $55 a month under union conditions. 
Under nonunion conditions they are ahvays $45 and l(‘ss, and hy compai’i- 
son w’ith tlie Atlantic coast, where tlie open shop prevails, the point conies 
out more strongly. Buck there the \vag<‘s are — well, they run between $25 
and $35. 

Commissioner Lp:nnon. And here $45 and up? 

Mr. ScH.\RRENBEKG. Forty-fivc to fifty-five. 

Commis-sioiier Lennon. Are you sufticiently familiar with any other lines of 
ousine.ss in tliis section of the country to he able to Indicate as to whether tliere 
is or is not a material difference iM'tween the w’ages of union and nommion peoph‘ 
in the industry or trade? 

Mr. Scir.vRKEMiKiUt. Well. I can give you an example. Take San Franeisco 
and Los Angeles. Tlie laundry workers of this city are organized. Tlie laundry 
w’orkers of Los Ang(‘les are not organi/A'd. Tliey havi* made several elforfs, hiii 
they are practically unorganized. The maximum scale of the Los Angeles laun- 
dry workers is smuewhat bidow' the miniiimm scale of our laundry worki^rs. 
And take the metal trades. The metal trades in San Francisco or in this section 
of the State work for eight hours, and they have a ci'rlaiii miiiirmim wage. Thi* 
men in tlie soiifli. in Los Angeles, work nine Innirs and more, and very few' of tliein 
receive the ininlmum tliat is received here hy the metal w’orkers. And there is 
no reason in tlie world wliy that should lie so except for the fact that tliere is 
the closed-shop organization up here and the open shop and employers’ domina- 
tion dow’ii tliere, 

CoinmissioiK'r Lennon. Could you indicati* to us as to the make-iij) of .luries 
ill trials in this State? Tins question was takmi up by several w’itnessi's. What 
.show is there for w’ageworkers being called on juries; what is your exiH*rlence; 
does it corrolKinite wdiat ha.s been stated? 

Mr. ScH.vRUENRERG. Ycs ; then' is not any at all. Now’, I w’ill give you an 
example. San Francisco has tlie reputation among our enemies as being a 
unloii-ridden city. Now’, w’l' have a grand jnr\ in this community tliat is selectisi 
hy the siq>erlor judges. Each judge selei'ts, I ttiink, 12 names, and the entire 
number of names is thrown inlo tlie liox, and tlie grand jury is then sehnlefl. 
Now, for a iiumher of years I have made It my bu’^lness to look over that list 
of names and there has never been an instance wlu'n there w’ere more than oiu' 
or two— ope year there were three wage earmu’s — on that entire list of grand 
jury men that w’cre thrown into the box to begin witli. The jury system of (kili- 
fornia is a disgrace to our State. This is a progressive State. We are far ahead 
in social legislation and many other things, but as far as the jury system is con- 
cerned. it is .shameful. We lia\ e the firoperty qualifications, and it w’as practically 
admitted in the nssenitily at the last session of our legi.sluture that the employers 
and the business men of (’aliforniu w^ere not going to stand for any change, 
because they di<l not propose to put themselves at the mercy of w’orklngmeu 
serving on the jury. That was the statement made in the assembly of our State. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are not considered competent, even In California? 

Mr. SCHARRENBERO. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. To serve on Juries? 

Mr. SCHAHRENBERO. No. 
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Corami.ssioner Lennont. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Connnissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. IMr. Seharrenberg, you are secretary of the State 
organization of tlie American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Sc'iiARRENBERG. Yes, sir. 

("omraissioner O'Connell. And as such you are familiar with the policies of 
tlie American Federation of Labor? 

i\Ir. ScHARRENHERo. I think I am ; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are also editor of the Seamen’s Journal? 

Mr. S('T[ VRRENHERO. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. And as such come in touch with the editorial policy 
and literary policy of the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. ScTiARRENRERO, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In yesterday’s testimony of Mr. I>ewis he was asked 
by ('ommissioner Weinstock, I tlilnk it was, if tlie A. F. of L. did not consider 
labor a commodity. 

Wliat is tlio policy and position of the .American Federation of Labor, as you 
understand it, and the policy of your federation in the State of California, as 
to whether labor is a commodity? 

IMr SnrARRENBERG. Yi's; I was very sorry to bave IMr. Lewis make that state- 
ment, because it will discredit whatever else be has said. Anybody who knows 
anythin}?, surely knows that labor, organized labor, has made a slru} 2 :}?le for 
jears and years and years to establish the fact that labor is not a commodity. 
All our anti-injunction lillls i>endinK in the various States, and penditi}? in Con- 
gress, and our eiforts to amend tin* Sherman antitrust law, Imve lieen based upon 
our efforts to make it alxsolutely clear that labor is life; tluit labor is not a com- 
modity, that labor power can not be sold the same as poods, that it can not 
be divorced from the body. And I was very sorry to luive Mr. Lewis, who is 
an I. W. W. sympatldzer of remarkable broadness and openniindedness, make 
tbiit remark. 

Commissioner O’Conn ei.l. Tluit is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. You were recitinp, Mr. Scliarrenberp, how 
seamen, by collective action, bave been atile mat<‘riully to Ix'tliT their condi- 
tions in more recent times. And amonp cdlier tbinps, you pointed out that 2t) 
years apo ludore they had become orpauized, llielr wapes were from $17.50 to 
,$20 a month and board. 

;Mr. Si’iiAKRENBERG. Ygs, sir. 

Commlsaioner Weinstock. May we nsk wliat an‘ the current wapes now? 

Mr. ScHAHRKNBERG. They are between .$45 and $55 a montli. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tluit is, tlie ininlmum is $45 and the maxi- 
mum $55? 

Mr. ScHARRENDERG, Yes, Sir, 

Commissioner Weinstock. Plus possible extra time, I suppose? 

Mr. ScHARiiENBERO. Ycs ; that is a very material difference. In tliose days, 
before orpanization, men worked 12 hours a day and received no overtime. 
Now, men receive an averape overtime of at least $10 per month, and they 
work only 9 hours instead of 12. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that really their averape earnings, including 
overtime, would be about $60? 

Mr. ScH.\URENBEU0. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As against the muximiim under the old conditions 
of $20? 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG, Ycs, slr ; that is a very conservative figure regarding the 
overtime . 

Commissioner Weinstock. It really increased their earning power about 300 
per cent? 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG. Ycs ; fully that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As the result of their collective action? 

Mr. ScHARRENBERG. YeS. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, I can’t quite reconcile those facts with 
the other statement you made, Mr. Seharrenberg. Doubtless you can explain It. 
You pointed out that under existing— that where formerly seafaring men could 
afford to^ marry and to have families, now they can’t, and that family life, 
therefor? was dimiuislilng among the seafaring men. New, If they could afford 
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to marry and have families on $20 a monlh, why can they not afford to do it 
when their earninj's have increased 300 per cent? 

Mr. ScHAiuiKNBiniG. I certainly did not make tmy such statenumt, Commis- 
sioner Weinstock, that tlie seamen could afford to marry, certainly not on 
this coast. If I made that statement, it was made in reference to condition# 
that prevailed say a hundred years ajto when seamanship was looked upon as 
an honored profession, when a seamen was held in hii^her reirard than a tailor 
or a cari)enter or any other craftsman. I certainly had no reference to modern 
conditions. 

Commissioner Weinsto<'K. T see. AVell then, I misunderstood it. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Scharrenb(‘rg. 

(.\)mmissioner Weixstock. .lust one miiiuie. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, excuse me, you have another question? 

Commissioner Weinstock. .lust another question, ^Mr. Chairman. 

Itir. Sc'HAllKENHERU. All rifjjht. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I feathered from what you said that while as a 
]*epresentatlve of orjtanized labor you did not see your way cU'ar to oppose the 
policy adopted diiriuL^ the emergency of last winter in lixinii: a 20-cent-an-hour 
wage, you did not approve it for fear that it mijrht lower the minimum? 

INIr. ScHAiiRENUERG. No; for fear that some employers who are always look- 
ing' for cheap labor would use this period of depression to have their work done 
at low wattes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I sex'. Well, no\v, havint; in mind the policy of 
the American Federation of Tjubor, and assuminj: Ihat the committee of one 
hundred had f,dven you sole power to act, and had phu'od tlie mitire fund at 
.\our command, what would have been your way of handlin;? the situation? 

Mr. SniAUTiENnEia}. Well, Conunissioner Weinstock, you are askiuf? me a 
hypothetical question. T don’t think that is quite fair. I am ]>erfectly willlnp; 
to mat) out a plan, and I have submitted a tentative program. lUit it takes time 
to work that out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I was speaking purely, ^Ir. Scharrenbertr, of 
emerf^ency conditions. 

Mr. ScHAKRENUERc.. Well, orccanized labor in tlds State is lookinjt forward to 
those emeri;('Ticy conditions. We have i^nme to Sacramento year after year with 
our bills and measures approved by our or;^anization for (uners^ency relief, 
et<‘., and have been ruled out of order time after lime. Then when these 
acute periods come on they are not_of our mjddn;^. We are always trying? to 
(h) our best to help alonjj; our peoj^le, those iiho are within our own ranks. And, 
I mi^^ht say, that of all the unemploye<l who w(‘ro here in the city last winter 
there were very few trade-unionists. They were taken care of somehow and 
somewhere by dieir own people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you heard th(‘ statements made by Mr. Lillen- 
tlml, and I take it that it is based on careful thou? 4 ht, that in hi.s jiulftment 
that sjirne emergency is likely to be repealed this comint? winter in a more 
acute form. Of course we can’t hope that between this period and then that 
we can pet lepislation, so the same problem will face us and will have to be 
dealt with. Now, profitinp by last year’s experience, Mr. Si'harnmberp, that, 
douldless, will be duplicated all over tlte <‘<nintry, how would you hiindle it, 
given the same fund and the .same conditions, except in a more acute form? 

Mr. ScHARKENDERG. I hav(‘n’t anything to suggest for any emergency that 
may arl.se within the next few year.s. It takes time, it takes laborious effort, 
thought, and study to di.spose of those problems, because the average problem 
that the citizenship has to deal with fades into insignificance compared with 
this problem. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner W^einstock. Yes; just one other question. You expressed it 
as your opinion also, Mr. Scharrenberg, that you did not think the I. W. W. 
movement would prevail because the people are not in harmony with their 
ideas. Now, what do you regard as the w’eak spots in the I. W. W. doctrine; 
vvhere will be their point of failure? 

Mr. ScHARRENBEBo. Where? There are so many. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Name the salient ones ns they come to yon. 

Mr. Scharrenberg. Well, first of all, their system of organization is impossl-^ 
ble, of course. They are only good for the purpose of .stimulating unrest. That 
is very desirable. They are teaching onr California employers, for example, 
that it might be to their advantage to do bu.sineas with legitimate labor organi- 
zations. Some of them 'have already arrived at that conclusion. You may have 
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noted the testimony of hop grtmers’ that they have no more serious ob.leetiori 
to legitimate labor organizations. And when the I. W. W. has prodded them 
into tliat frame of mind, why they have ])erformed a very useful function, and 
then they die a natural deafh. Throughout history, you can take their case 
wlu*rever you go, and you can’t cite one single instance where they have ever 
accomplished anything permanent or lasting. They are just a flash in the pan, 
that is what they are. 

Uomrnissioner WriN stock. Sort of an irritant? 

l\lr. ScFiAKUKNnKar.. Yes; a flare-up. And they do some little good things once 
in awhile, like Lawrence; and they did some other tlnngs up at Wlieatland. I 
don’t api)rove of the shooting, hut the rest of tlie revolt up there was all right 
But th('y iie\er accomplish anything perinam'iit. The camp inspection that you 
have heard of liere — the law that provid(‘s for sanitalion of lal)or camps — was 
not evolved or proposed by any I. W. W. That came from sanely organize<l 
labor. I myself gave that hill to Semator Flint up in the senate, and it was 
put through with the assistanci^ and aid of organized labor. Tliere was no 
I. W. W. or doctor or lawyer or college professor up there helping us along 
In getting those laws through. There never is. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You probably were present the other day when we 
had a reprt'sentative of the I. W. W. testifying, and, if I remem))('r correetly, 
he expressed it as his oi)inlon that the worker need look for no hett(uunent of 
conditions through legislation. 

lU) you think he was correct in that opinion? 

Mr. ScHARRENBEKG. Well, hc is corre<‘t to tliis extent, that the workers who 
depend UfKUi legislation alone to s»)l\e tluar problem, tlu‘.v are going to get left. 
But if they have a powerful organization lieliiiid to see that laws are enforctMl, 
then legislation is all rigid. In lids State wo liave a very tine example of how 
that works out. At present we have a labor commis.sioner who is doing some 
real work. That otlico was created for tlie purpose of protecting labor, but 
until the present man got then‘ it was a sinecun' for political ■ hacks, etc. 
They simply h(‘ld down the jol) as a reward for services renderFsl, and the 
oTice of labor commissioner liecame a shmcli in tlu' nostrils of workmen. At 
present everyluxly knows we have a labor commissioner in that oflice, and that 
man Is doing really gix>d work. He is a trade-unionist and he has the labor 
organizations of tills Stut(‘ bebimi liim, backing liim. Generally speaking, in a 
community where labor is organized and alile to take care of lts(‘lf the laws are 
enforced. On the otlier hand, in a coinimunty without a labor organization 
the law usually looks very good on the statute books, but there is no one to 
enforce it. Tlie district attorney knows all about it, but unle.ss somebody comes 
to him and prods him up h(‘ leaves it alone. To liave u labor huv and to enforce 
it are two entirely dilferetd tilings. 

Comml.ssioner Wetnhtiu'K. You lielieve, tluui, that wliile legislation may be 
eflicient, it is not suiRcient unless there is publie sFuitimeiit behind it to en- 
force it? 

Mr. S('HARUKNUERG. Tlules.^ tliere is organization behind it. 

Commissioner Weikstock. That is all 

( Vmimissioner Lennon. Tliat is all. Mucli olillged to yon; tbal is all. 

Call the next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. McTaingblin. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. M<-Laughlin, will you give us your name? 

Mr. McLmighlin. .Tolin B. McLaughlin. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business adiiress? 

Mr. McLaughlin. 948 Market Street. 

Mr. Thompson. Yoiu l)usine.ss? 

Mr. McLaughlin. laibor comraissionep. 

Mr. Thompson. Of this State? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, How long have you been lalxir commissioner of the State? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Four years in March coming. 

Mr. Thompson. What work do you cover as labor eominlssioner, briefly? 

Mr. McLAxtGHLiN. Enformuent of labor laws of the State of California, In- 
spections, and the like of that. 

Mr. Thompson. In your work as labor commissioner, do you come In contact 
with the*%nemployiuent problem? '' 
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Mr. McLaughlin. On two difTerent occasions. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, will you tell us what Is your opinion of the main causes 
which contribute to unemployment, and what i;emedies would you suggest to 
relieve It? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Well, I have a list of those questions, the same as Brother 
Scharrenberg had, I suppose. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you take those questions and answers, such of Ihose 
as you think you can say .something on to the commission? 

Mr. McLaughlin. On two different occasions I havt‘ been re(|uested by the 
governor of the State to make an investigation of the unemployment situation 
in San Francisco, and on one occasion throughout I he State of (’alifornia. In 
1011 the situation here was very acute. Tlu're has been no organization, how- 
ever, of the unemployed, until along in the naaith of I\Tarch, latt('r i)art of 
February, or the 1st of March, and several claims weri> made as to the number 
of unemployed. It was contended by nian.\ that there was hc'iwt'en f«jrty and 
fifty thousand in Sjin Francisco. Ami tin' governor, to asei'rtaiu the facts, 
instructed the bureau to make an investigation. 

We went carefully into that matter, as luirru'dly as ]>ossihle, and our figures 
placed it at that time, .somewhere in the neighborhood of 25.(M)(). 

The situation had begun to relax, spring was at hand, construction work w’as 
opening up, and conditlon.s WTre improving, so that shortly after the issuing 
or the publication of our report, why the situation had entirely ch>ared up. 
Tlu're are .several eh'inents that enter in. California is in a peculiar position 
in that rostiect by reason of the fact that her climate is an inducomenl to the 
unemployed to come here. Tliousands of them come from all over the we.sti'rn 
coast; in fact, us far as the Middle West and Fast, to California, to winter. 
And the problem to my mind is one that will have to he taken care of by the 
National Covernment. It is not fair to burden tlie State of California with the 
problem as it exists. Take California as a whole, possibly if the mi'ii were 
separated all over the entire area they might be taken care of, but wdu'ii they 
get together and congn'gale in any given coiiinmnity, the burdeu becomes too 
much. Several of the.se questions here can be answered, and possibly will 
assist in finding a satisfactory solution. 

Maladjustment, to my iniml, is not altogether responsible. The elements are 
what w^e have to contend with in that respect, and to do work — public work or 
any other kind of wa)rk in winter months is not very profitable if it Is going 
to be considered from a staudjioint of dollars and C(‘nts. On road building or 
anything else, if you have a wvek’s rain, you could not put the men onto the 
ground again for a week afU*r it (-east'll raining; and as, a matt(U’ of fact, they 
would have ('ateii up all they had eariu'd In the time that they had been idle, 
so that there would not b(i much satisfaction to them, nor much good accom- 
plislKHl. In normal years wa* will take care of ourselves, but In abnormal years 
we will lu'ed possibly some a.ssistance. 

The existence of a class which w ill not work : There is such a class, hut the 
percentage of it, I Inlieve, is very, very small. T hdleve po.ssibly at tlu' outside 
that you would not get 2 per cent. That would fully cover it. It has come to 
my knowledge that then' are a number of men tiiat make it their business to 
hang around, for instance, whore the employment ag(‘Tich'S are situated ; that 
make it a business of finding out how^ long a man has bi'en on a job, and when 
he returned; tlie first thing you know, why he i.s off having a drink with him. 
The next day tlie w^orker is around with a black eye, drunk and broke, and w-hiit 
becomes of his money— why the other fellow- has disappeared. There are men, 
T believe, w^ho eke out an existence by taking advantage of the poor fellow that 
has gone out and made his stake In the country and ha.s come back In the 
city to spend it. 

The existence of a cla.ss that can not wmrk ; That is very true ; there are some 
that are old and crippled that are not able to do the day’s w(^rk that is demanded 
of men nowadays. The percentage of them Is considerably larger than of those 
that will not work. 

Periodical and seasonal work : The relation of the demand for labor between 
employment of a seasonal character, etc. 

Our work here in California, as far as it affects our agricultural re.sources, 
is practically unlimited, and in summer months here the demand for labor is 
heavy. In our winter months, from November up until April, why there is 
practically no demand at all, so that all of that help naturally comes into our 
city. The same thing can be said of the mills and of the woods. There Is 
very little logging done in the country in winter montlis, so that the result is 
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that from the middle of November up until along about the lat of April there 
is a dull spell. Tliey don’t do any more than they absolutely have to do. 
And the result is that there is a great deal more men unemployed at that time 
than any other season of the year. 

Along with that, in San Francisco there is an element that is thrown on our 
community every winter that works in Alaska. Brother Scharrenberg ilgures 
it at 3, (MX). As a matter of fact, from actual tabulation, there is very near 
7,000. Tliere is very near 3,000 tisliermen alone and there is over 4,000 what 
they call cannery hands. Tliese men are tlirowti on this market every winter 
about the latter part of September and during tl>e month of October. To my 
mind they make up the big bulk of the army of the unemployed. I have 
watched their parade through tliis city, and I recognized many among the 
numher of those tliat were marching as men that were working in the can- 
neri(‘s during (he summer montlis. 

The bureau that I am representing has been responsible for the passage of 
an act in tiie legislature tliat provided for our department supervising the 
})a.\ing otf of these cannery liands. In the past it had been customary tliat 
these men were allowed to drink and gamble, and they were charged all kinds 
of exorbitant fees for positions, and a charge of $5 for a man to watch them 
while they were wailing to go aboard ship, and things of that kind, so that, 
as a result, when pay day (anie around tor their season's work there were 
many of them didn't have an\ thing coming, and there were few of them had 
much over $40 for their season’s work. 

We went to tlie legislature ami had this ]>ill passed, ami took the matter up 
with the large eninuug concerns and adeed for their eooyieration, wdth the 
result that last winter, under the supervision of our department, the men who 
went to Alaska ami did their season’s work iia<l o\er a hundrisl dollars apiece. 
The canneries would not permit of their spending over $20 the entire season 
for extras, cut out entirely their gamhling ami whisky debts, and this year wo 
hope to increase tiuit from $30 to $40, so that llieir earnings should be increased 
tliis year evmi larger than last year. 

I believe that while the State of California is trying to handle this matter, 
it is a duty that probably belongs to the Federal (Jovernment, and this com- 
mission, if tliey did nothing else than to recommend Unit those men bo signed 
on umler the United States shipping commissioner would prevent mucli of 
the injustice that is worked on them, and their efforts, so far as the visit to 
this coast, would not he in vain. It is a duty that belongs to them. The men 
are working in Alaska and are employed in California. V/hile the question 
has not been raised as to the constitutionality of tliis act, the employers 
realized tliat something had to be done, ami tlu'y were willing to do anything 
that was within reason to try to lielp improve conditions. I would like your 
commission to consider this phase of the situarion. If you do, you will do 
considerable toward relieving tlie situation in C’alifornla. These men, 1 might 
add, are not long asiiorc before tlu\v are liroke. What tliey do witli tlieir 
money, 1 don’t know. But tlie great majority of tlaun live over on tlie north 
side of town, and tliey have quite a lively time there after a vessel arrives. 
And it lasts for a period of two or lliree weeks; then many of tliem seek em- 
ployment as porters in hotels, and one thing and another of that kind, until 
the" next season opens up. They are not thrifty. Tliey are largely Mexicans, 
Filipinos, Porto Kicans, Japanese, and Cliiiiamen. 

For your information, I might explain how the work is done. The packing 
coiupauies employ the tisliermen themselves, who got so much for the run and 
so much piT lish. Those men are organized, and are well protected. The real 
packing of tlie salmon is let to a Chinese contractor, who get so much per case 
for the pack. lie, in turn, contracts with a Filipino boss for the men. He 
guarantees to furnisli him so many men, and he is penalized if his men don’t 
show, under a contract that was drawn up, and is generatly signed by both 
parties. And for weeks in advance of a ship sailing, tliese men are gathered 
together from diiTerent points and housed in some boarding house. And it had 
been the custom, until siudi time as we stopped it, that these men wore turned 
over to the Cliiiiaman at so much per head. We have also stopped them from 
making a charge of $5 apiece to each man wlille tliey were down on the 
dock waiting to go aboard the ship, and several otlier charges which were not 
justified. That situation can be remedied considerably by your commission, 
by having those men signed on before the United States shipping commissioner. 
Last year there was one vessel that fought the efforts of our bureau. They 
went up ^9 tlie justice court and secured somewheres In the neighborhood of a 
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Ijuntlred iind fifty or iw) Imndml iittar!iuu*nts on ovory one of the iikmi’s money. 
The poor fellow Unit had Rone to Ahmka, he could not wait Ion*; enou^di to have 
that case trknl in court, and ns u result, to keep^hem from star\inf;, ue had to 
permit them to accept what was ofl'ered. But I have taken the matter u]) with 
several Judges, and I feel this year they will have a little more trouble in Ret- 
ting those attachments. If tln^y were signed under the United States Shipping 
(Commission, that would not he perndtte<l. 

Is the responsibility for iinemi)loyment individual or social? To my mind, 
there is no <lon1)t wlu*re the r<‘S[)onsil>ility is. It is social. In a few individual 
cases it might be individual, a.s the result of drinking, and so on, but it is very 
small. 

Is the extent of unemployment Increasing? T am inclined to think so. The 
year 1911 was bad ; 1912 ^^e had no trouble; 1913 ivas bad; and 1 Ixdieve 1914 Is 
not going to be good. 

(If 1913, howev(*r, I want to say this In passing: I was a nnanber of the 
committee of one hundred, with Brother Scharrenla'i-g and Mr. Lilienthal. And 
to my mind, the nuinlxT of unemployed in San I'^rancisco was greatly increaseil 
as the result of a lot of jniblicity that the unemphned receixC'd. 

It t\’as published to the world that there was an etVort to be made to give 
them three dollars a day ami eight hours. And they came from all over the 
coast to accept of those conditions, with the result that Sun Francisco’s number 
of iiru'inployed, on one day that a tabulation was kept of the number of applica- 
tions, increa'-ecl something lik(‘ to t\^elve ami tifti'cn hundred. Every other county 
was kindly urging tluan along to g('t to San Francisco to get $3 and eight hours, 
and when they got here, why they anchored here. It took (piite a while to 
fianlly move them, but they eventually moved. That was the inducement that 
brought them in, and the condition in 1913 would not have Ixhmi near as acute 
if it Inuln’t been published to the world that they wen' to get lf3 and eight hours 
in San Frandsco. 

(kunmissioner T.knnon. Mr. McLaughlin, the time for adjournment having 
arrived, the commission will a<ljourn until 2 ok'lock. 

Mr. Tiiomuson. We have only got one more witness. 

Commissioner Lennon. Only one more? 

Commissioner AV kin, stock. No; there is another oiu' coming back this after- 
noon. 

(’ommissioner Lennon. Too commission will adjourn until 2 ]>. m. 

Coinniissioix'r (’ommons. Two p. m. to-day? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’chx-k p. m., on this Satur<la.\. the 2911i day of August, 
1914, an adjournment was taken until 2 o’chx'k p. m. of the same day.) 


AITEU lU'.CESS — 2 P. M. 


Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as liefore. 

(Miairman Walsh. The commission will please he in order. 

(Jail the first witness now, please, Mr. ThompM)n. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. MeT.aughlin. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN P. McLAHGHLIN— Continued. 

^^r. Thompson. You may proceed with your .statement, Mr. McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I was taking these (piestlons ns I went along and just 
making a statement that 1 thought would be of Interest. 

The fourth question, “Clve your opinion as to the ebaraeter of men in the 
array of the unemployed ; as to the numher of men honestly out of work.” 

In my judgment^ 90 per <'ent of those men were honestly out of work ; no 
question about it. Of tlie men who would not work, a very small majority of 
them — possibly 2 per cent. 

Agitators: I would say possibly 1 per cent; of the unemployables, possibly 
5 or 6 per cent, or Ibercabonts. So that most of the men would honestly 
claim — could honestly claim, anywa.v — that they were honestly out of wmrk, when 
we are not In a position to offer them work. There is no iloubt in my mind 
that every one of tliem was willing to work by reason of the fact that when 
work was offenM to them they .stood in line, and in the rain for hours at a 
time, to get a ticket that entitled them to the privilege of working four days a 
week at the almshouse or some place else. 
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On olic* occasion HOO men wcro asslgne<l to the almshouse to work, and it 
rained, and rained hard ; tJiose men Insisted on working In the rain for the 
purpose of stMi'urlng 20 cents ^in hour for six hours. At that time they were 
deprived of admission to the free boanling house tliat was conducted at Fiftli 
and Folsom Streets during the perio<l of that employment. So that tlie men 
proved tliat they were honestly willing to work if work was offered. 

As to the next (piestion, it is not necessary to say anything on that. All of 
us know that if a man is idle or unemployed, it is not either gootl for him or 
society generally. 

The next question is, "Your opinion ,is to the social loss tlirough unemploy- 
ment.” 

lirother Scharrenberg, I tliink, fully covered that. Tiie social loss is (‘uor- 
moua, for the reason tliat men can't and conditions won’t permit of tlieir mai'ry- 
ing and taking on the burden of keeping a family. In fact, very few of this 
class of men attempt to take on that burden 

Tlie next question is, " To what extent is the discontent and social unnst 
traceable to unemployment?” 

I lielieve it is directly traceable to it. However, there is a good d»‘al to be 
said upon that subject. Personally I beliiwe that if mo.st of tlH*se men. were 
thrifty that they earn enough during the summer sea.son to carry them all 
through the winter; but, unfortunalely. many of them when they visit the city 
squander their money — s<une in drink, others gamliling, and in otiier ways — ami 
they become public charges. 

"Give your oiiinion of tlie following methods of alleviating and doing away 
with unemployment ” : 

First, forcilily breaking up tlie army of tlie unemployed: The Ix'st way to 
break it up is to give them something to <lo. That will break it iq). 

Second, organized charity; It has enough to do to take care of the regular 
residents of the city who are situatinl with us continuously and are men of 
families. It is too much to ask them to render assistance to the migratory 
grouj) who assemble In this city every winter. 

Farm colonies: Farm colonies to iny mind are not practicable by reason of 
the fact that you can’t do much on the farm in the wintm’ months, this being 
the time we have the surplus of labor. It would be simply another form of 
charity, the same as a poor farm that you would send them to, where they 
w’ould have nothing to do but nanain at th(‘ State's expense. There is very little 
work, If any, that they couhl do during that particular p(M’iod. 

Unemployment insurance: Thai is a subject 1 haven't given a great deal of 
consideration to. I do believi' where they are well organized in a city like 
this, for instance, it might po.ssibly work out satisfactorily. A good deal of 
that kind of work is being done by sona^ of the tradi'-unions independently. 
There Is this to be said, howevei’, in connection with that. If something could 
be done that would compel nuMi to save i)art of their earnings during th(' sum- 
mer months that th(\y could draw upon and have for use during the dull period, 
to my mind it wamld go a long way to solving this question. 

I know this, if all the money that Is taken from these men on construction 
W’ork and others in the form of taxation, was put into a common fund, that it 
would more than meet thi.s situation. 

The average one of thesi' poor fellows that goes on to that work takes It at 
certain seasons of the year anyway, has to pay a poll tax, a road tax, a county 
hospital tax, and a company hospital tax. I have had a <’ase of a man working 
14 days; during that period he was taxed $8, leaving him to wmlk home after 
putting in 14 days hibor. 

But there are many other cases of that kind. I have taken up many ca.ses 
with the auditors of the counties, they having collected a poll tax twice from 
tlie same individual. And that is permitted by the law at the present time. 
To my mind, if it was abolished, and the amount of moiTey that was taken 
from these men who bear the bulk of that burden w’as put into a common fund, 
it would more tliaii carry them over the dull period of the year. They, un- 
fortunately, are carrying most of the burden in this respect because collectors 
have nothing to do but advise the contractor, " You have got so many men,” 
and the amount is withheld from everybody’s pay. Workers have no redre.ss. 
The law^ permits of it. And particularly with reference to the road tax — he will 
have to pay a road tax in this county, and if he gets another job next wet‘k in 
another county he wdll have to pay a road tax again in the next county. 

Several counties charge a ho.spltal tax, and all of the companies charge a 
hospital tUx, so that a man is doubly taxed for the samefliiurpose. 
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I had a bill intrcnluml at the last sefisum of the legislature — thouj!:h ft)r some 
reasoa or another it was overlooked in the rush of the adjourruueut — which 
provided that no contractor would be iH*nuitJ;rHl to charge any employee a 
hospital tax unless he actually maintaiiuHl a hospital with doctors ami nurses in 
attendance. The reason for framing it in that way was that there were a good 
many objections from the men that were employetl by the Soutliern Paciiic Co. 
who were charge<l 50 cents i>er month. If the contractor kept a box of pills 
they would be lu(.‘ky in most of these construction cam]>s. But neverthiess the 
man is charged a dollar a month. If he <Mdy works one <lay, he has to pay the 
dollar just tlie same. If he worked the day of the 81st, ami the 1st (u* the 2d, 
he would be charged $2. It is the grossest injustice that 1ms evi'r lava i>er- 
mitt(Hl, and there is absolutely no numns of relief at the present time. 

This bill did get out of Uie committee, but died on the third-reading file. 
If it hml pass<^‘d, I am satisfied we w'ould ha\e at least curlanl same of the 
injustices that are iKdng wwked on these men in tlmt direction. 

T.abor exchanges: To iny mind labor exchanges will be lieneficial, particu- 
larly so with Interstate sldpments. But as far as .solving the problem, it is 
not going to do that. The establishment of free employment Inireaus is not 
going to furnish the men wdth positions if there is no wairk to do. 

Ail of these suggestions tlmt ar«‘ contaiiual in tin' ptinipliltd tlmt >ou gmitle- 
imai have [lublislied with reference to iirivale employment agiaicii'S aia^ prac- 
ti(*ally being compiled with in California to-day. All of the emiiloynienl 
agencies of tlie State of California are licenseil in tlie bureau of lalior statistics, 
and wiien any complaint is made to that ilepartment bolli sides are given a 
hearing, and the employment agent invariably complies witli the instructions 
from tlie commission. 

I have only had one case w liere there wms any question raised as to our right 
to tell them what to do, and thousands upon tliou.samls of dollars liave bt'en re- 
turned in fees, togetlier with railroad fares ami expenses too numerous to 
mention, and hundreds of otlnn* positions furnislusl to tliose making complaints. 

Tliere is no Imrm or wrong iiurticularly in labor exchanges. To my mind 
they will do good in that they wMl clieck up on many injustices that are affect- 
ing people at the present time, particularly the tlieatrical profession. 

Your commission, 1 lielleve, 1ms not had much time to look into that; but 
It has been my experience in the city that those following tlmt iirofession are 
the most helpless of any that I have eome in contact with. They are timid, 
they are afraid of l)la<‘klisting, and are alisdntely at tlie mercy of the theatrical 
managers ami booking agents; and some of tlie stories that I have heard in 
connection with that w'ould not l>e w'ell to rep(‘at here. 

To wliat I'xtent is the iiresent employment agency system resiwnsible for 
unemployment? I do not believe Ibe present system is responsible for unem- 
ployment in any manner. It lias been intimated many, many times, but so 
far I have not been able to get any d<x:unientary evidence where men will 
claim, or surmise, at least, that a certain forimian is standing in with the em- 
ployment agent; but as yet I have been unable to get any evidence of that 
fact. 

We amended our employment agency act at the last session of the legisla- 
ture, compelling the return of the fee if a man w’orks le.ss than seven days on 
a job. It had been charged he would w'ork a ilay or two and get discharged. 
So the limit of seven days’ employment was put on. 

I do not feel It w'ould be fair for me to .say the employment agent is in any 
degree responsible for unemployment. 

Stricter regulations requirwl; I tlilnk, as far as tliat is concerned, tlie regula- 
tions are ample at the present time. They have to turn in a regular monthly 
report of the amount of the business that Is done, are under our control, and, 
to my mind, are doing a.s they are told w ith regard to all kinds of complaints 
that are called to xiur attention. 

In that connection I may say our courts sometimes take a rather peculiar 
view of things. There w^as a certain agency In this State wlilch, from Infor- 
mation I received, wm.s paying for the busine.ss ho was receiving by compeimt- 
ing an employee of a large corporation here. And it was testified to by a sw'oru 
statement that he had not only accepted money but a diamond ring and otliei’ 
presents. I denied him a license, and I was brought before the court on a 
mandamus order, and the court frankly said that there was no harm ; ho 
did not see anything wrong In a representative of a corporation accepting 
presents from an employment office. I do not know how' he might view It, 
but I am satisfied that he don’t know all of the cofiditions or he would never 
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have made such a ruling. To my mind it was wi-ou^^—^^rossly unjiist—because 
the men had been traveling back and forth for tliat particular cori)oration for 
several months as a result of Wie compen.sation he was getting from the em- 
ploy meat ofllce. However, I was compelled under order of the court to Issue 
a license. 

Suggestions and methotls for dealing with the problem of unemploy rhent: 
That is a big (lueslion. To my mind the problem of the unemployment Is entirely 
a national question. It is not for the State to assume, nor is it for the com- 
munity or the municipality to assume. 

Aside from the conqmisory saving proposition, that }oii gentlemen might 
give some consideration to, you might alst) consider the proposition of the build- 
ing of national highways by the Covernmeiit, under bond issue or otherwise; 
this work to be prosecuted whenever there Is the great surplus of labor In any 
section of the country; and I am frank in sa.\ing that 1 would not put it at a 
wage that would be an incentive for men to lea\e jirivate employment to go 
there. Hut it would be a refuge where, in times such as we have to meet in the 
wdnler montlis here, men could tined emplovnient enough to keep the wolf from 
(he door, surrounded by proper sanitary conditions and regulations, and the 
United »Siates (iovermnent to linnnce it. 

Tliat, to my mind, is tlie best solution and tlm one tliat will give us the best 
results. 

Of course, they would have to pro\lde possibly sonu* means of transporta- 
tion to and from that wimk. Our labor exclianges, if they were put into effei't, 
miglit achise men in Ualifornia tliat there are a tliousaml men wanted in Utah, 
but they would not ])rovide any means of transportation. And if they diil 
pro\ide the means of transportation tliey also wamld iuive to provide a means 
of transportation after the job was done, so th(‘y conid get away from there; 
otherwise they would he stranded in Utali. So tliere is a matter to consider in 
conned ion willi emplo^Muent. 

The national highway proposition, to my mind, tlie one that is worthy of a 
great deal of tliougiit and consideration, together wltli the prolilem or proposi- 
tion of conqmlsory saving. 

Tlie question of immigration: The American Federation of Labor, as Mr. 
Schurrenberg has said, is on record, and I am tlioroughly in accord with some 
restriction or regulation, wdiether by e<lucution or otherwise; bwause as long 
as tliis country lias iiractically open doors ilie migratory labonu's, the men 
that do tlie rough labor w’ork in (ids country, are mwer going to be able to 
better their condition very mucli by n'ason of the fact tliat the men that are 
coming in are always ready and w'illing to take their places. Employers have 
no ti'ouhle tinding men wdien tlu'y need them. 

Thai. I believe, is about all I have to suggest in the mattiu*. 

Unemployment Insurance, as I said, I have not given imicli thought and time 
to that. It may work out in places where men are well organizi'd. 

I miglit say further, if you will permit me, tliat prior to lOlM there was not 
any act on our statute liooks in Ualifornia tliat gave anybody the riglit to insist 
uiion camiis Iteing ke]»t in a sanitary condition. That lull w'as introduced as a 
result of a visit Diat 1 made o\er to Hlue (.’anyon investigating a complaint 
against an employment agent. And wliile on tlie j<»h I saw sevm-al men go off 
with tiielr hlankids, and I interviewed tlieni, and they told me that they were 
(putting; they iiad come up witli tiie same shipment which I w^as investigating, 
and tlie reason tliat tliey quit w’as on account of the accommodations. Tliey saiil 
they were willing to work, Imt the conditions that they had to put up with 
there, while they w^ere notliing out of tlio ordinary, were more than they could 
stand. 1 Impiired w'her(‘ tliey had been sltxqiing. Tliey pointed to a tent upon 
a side hill, wlilcli I investigated, and I found these conditions; There was 
about a foot of siiow' on tlie ground at tlie time. Tlie w^ater had been seeping 
in tiu’ougli under tlie tmits. Tliere was an old tin stove in the center of the tent, 
a hole In the roof, and wooden bunks built around of rougli old lumber, double- 
deckers. There was not eiiougli straw' in tliose bunks to till a man’s hat. I 
asked the superintendent, “ In tlie name of (Jod, do you expect men to work 
10 hours a day and sleep tliere at niglit?” He says, “Why, yeKS; I have been 
18 years at the business, and it is as good as I have ever seen.” I said, “ God 
help the rest of tliein.” That w’as tlie tir.'^t time I liad had any experience of 
this kind. I Immediately considered and had drawm up the bill that Is at the 
present time on tlie statute books which regulates the condition of camps. 

That same gentleman, superintendent on tlie Job, after talking tlie matter 
over with me, showed me a pamphlet, that he had in hls possession, of steel 
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bunks, culled a tiger bunk. I coiumunicated with the company at Chicago 
and learned that tliey had an office or representati\e here on Fremont Street. 
They provide or furnish these steel bunks witlin a win^-woven mattress that 
will give reasonable comfort. And I have been told, and I have a letter in my 
possession from a contractor who insisted on putting them in, that it Is the 
best money that he ever .spent; that it not only increased the efficiency of his 
men, but it was cheaper in the long run by considerable. 

That act, while it was introduceil and originally read that it should be the 
duty of the labor commissioner to enforce it, for .some r(‘ason or other it was 
switched to the board of health, about on the third reading tile, and passed in 
that form. I called the governor’s attention to it at that time, but it was too 
late to have it changed, and it wa.s slgneil. 

I took the matter up with the board of health and ri‘ceived their consent to 
put a deputy in the field to enforce the provisions of this act, with the result 
that wo have in our northern section of the State — had siu’ceeded up to the 
time the immigration and housing commission asked to do this work— installed 
six or seven thousand of these steel biiiffis in permanent lumber camps. We 
met with hearty cooperation from most of the lumber companies. Few of 
tliem offered resistance, and many of them expres.sed satisfaction that they 
have made the change. 

Tlui men themselves, I know, are considerably pleased at the result. At the 
present time this work is being done by the immigration and housing com- 
mission. 

This bill originated in the bureau of labor, and was ]U’eseiited through 
Brother Scharrenberg, and indorsed by the State f(^dcratIon, and presented by 
him to some representative in the legislature. 

We have taken on, or I have laken on since being appointed labor commis- 
sioner, the enforcement of the labor laws of (^ilifornla, irrespective of the fact 
as to whether or not it was specifically my duty. 1 found this, that the laws 
on the statute books that w(‘re left to the dHtrict attonu'y to enforce were 
seldom enforced. As the result 1 deci<led from the outset that every law that 
was on the statute book that afftaded labor in any manner, sliu])e, or form, 
upon my receiving complaint, it would be my duty to enforce them. Tliat I 
have done. We liave, 1 guess, at the present time, some eight or nine different 
acts that .specifically numtion the duty of the lal)or comndssioner, and aside 
from the.se others become the duty of the district attorney, but we have en- 
forced them. 

1 believe at the present time in California that the labor laws, and I am 
speaking advisedly, are as well enforced, if not betU'r enforced, than they are 
in any other State in the Union, 

Our eight-hour law for women, when it was originally passed the first year — 
we had it amended at the 1913 session — it was the duty of the <1 [strict attorney 
to see that it wa.s enforce<l. Tlie governor, at tlie time of signing the bill, 
called me into his oifice and advised me: “This bill don’t speelfieally mention 
what department is to enforce it. I don’t know anybody better able or more 
willing to enforce it than yourself, and I expect you to see It don’t become a 
Head' letter.” 

I believe it is a measure that will result in much gt>od to the women of this 
State, and for that reason should be enforced. We had many, many prosecu- 
tions, with the result that at the i>rcsent tinu‘. I believe, that and all other 
law's are fairly w'cll observed In California. I ladleve, gentlemen, I have made 
a general statement. 

Another thing I might mention. Possibly some one may bring it out. A duty 
I have taken on is tlie collection of wages. That, w’bile it don’t appear to bo 
a big work, the fact is it takes up about 75 per cent of the w’ork of our de- 
partment. We have collected in a little over two years and a half about 
l;125,(X)0 in disputed wage claims. This act, how’cvor, unfortunately has been 
declared unconstitutional by Judge Ogden, of Oakland, and also a judge In 
Los Angeles County. These decisions have Interfered with us at those two 
points and in several other places throughout the State where they have learned 
of the decisions. 

Prior to that decision w'e are able, on the refusal to pay wages when earned 
and due, to bring the party before the district attorney and, if necessary, secure 
4 warrant for his arrest, with the result we have .settled thousands and 
thousands of claims. Altogether, we have received up to June 1, 1914, over 
8,000 wage complaints, about 65 or 70 per cent of which were settled without 
our having resorted tQ civil action. So that that work in itself Is a big work, 
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utul I don’t know of muny otlier States that have undertaken it. I don’t 
know how lon^ I will he able to eontiiiiie it, because wltli these decisions that 
are being rendered it makes it almost an iinpo8sii)le task to do much with the 
fellow who is studiously tr\ing to beat his employees. 

The average employer you meet Mfclth is willing and more than willing to 
go more than halfway. These disputes arise over misunderstandings of one 
kind and another, and the employee Is Invariably told he can go and sue for it. 
A lawsuit we have found is md much of a boon to a man witii an emi>ty 
stomach, atni in most of these cases where they come in with these complaints 
they are dependent upon what they ha\e eariuHl for their lodging and liveli- 
hood. So tliat it is a situation that re(iulres imnuMliate attention. We hav(‘ 
(tone the best we can. It is impossible for me to satisfy all of them, and soiiu't 
times you might hear of some criticisms. I believe, gentlemen, I have rnad^ 
about us thorough a stati'im'ut as is inissible. 

(niairman Walsh. Anybody wish to ask any ((uestionsV 

Commissioner O’Comsej.l. Yes. „ 

Chairman WAi.str. Mr. O’Connell has some (pu'stions to ask. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. (’an you give us an e\i»lanation of the methods 
explained to us the other day of llie contractor employing men in the vineyards 
and fimit ram lies — as to tlu' method by which they an* paid and iiay to tho.se 
they contract for and with; orientals, largely, I mean? 

Mr. McLai'uhi.in. Well, in the ease of .lapanese, there is gcmerally a eontraci 
boss who goes around and secures the work; In' will go on in advance and take 
contracts on this, that, and the other, and follow the crops jvossihly sdl over 
The State with all of his people. Soimdimes they will work for day’s pay, 
other times w^ork so mueli p(‘r box, or so mucii jier ton, so tiiat lliey muk(‘ 
different arrangemmits of tliat kind. It is a kind of jieon system liy wiiloli tiu* 
man gets a certain tier cent of the actual earnings of the group for conducting 
the busine.ss and looking aft(‘r tlieir welfare generally. He is the eommissary 
man, attends to tlie eorresiMindenct*, and do(‘S everyildng else for I hem He is 
the boss of the whole groui>. That is the way tliat thing is liandled with the 
Japanese. 

(Commissioner HTkiN.NEi.L. You are a inemher of organized labor? 

Mr. McLAioinuN. Y(\s, sir. 

Conimis.sloner O’(/ 0 nneli.. Wluit organization? 

Mr. McLaiohlin. Teamsters. 

(’ommissioiier O’tkvNXKLL. Some of tlie gentlemen wlio were on the .stand tiie 
otlier (hiy, the ranch ow'm'rs, told us tliat they paid tlieir laborers, I don’t 
know just the exact amount, $100 or $2 or .$2.20, somelliing like that, and 
they empl(\ved these contractors to fnrnisli the labor, and tlu'y paid the con- 
tractor that amount day for tlu^se men, and tlie contractor paid his men. 
Now, have you any knowledge as to what the eontra<ior pays his men? Does 
he pay them the amount that the ranch owner pays him per man? 

Mr. MtijAUGHLiN. Ia^ss the amount agreed ufam IxiwwMi I hem all, which, 
liossiidy, is 5 per cent or soim* amount of Hint kind for seeming the Imsim^s, 
the general conduct ivf their iionsing accommodations, and everything of that 
character. He attends to all of the business and gels a per cent of whatS 
they earn. 

(Cominis.sloner (I’IConnei.l. Have yon got any Information as to what tho 
protits of that man are — tlie contractor? 

Mr. McLvroHLiN. Not iinrllcnlaiiy. 

(’’oimulssioiier O’tkiNAEi.i, iiu\v told us that tiuw paid him for each man he 
employed, and then lie cliarged eacli man for his job, in addition to which he 
ran tlie commissary. Y<ni say in addition to that he gets a pro rata of the 
earnings? 

Mr. McLauchlin. That is tlie way tliat it has been explatneti to me. 

(Nnnmissioner O’Connell. Nobody knows anytliing about what his combined 
income is? 

Mr. McTjaitohltn. No, sir; the Japs liav’^e a faculty of settling their owm dis- 
putes. I wmnt to say there Is not a notlonality on the face of the earth that 
we have less complaints from than tiu* Japanese themselves. They settle 
their own complniiits in some way that is agi-eeable to them. We have never 
had eomplaints one against another. We have had complaints by them against 
white persons, but none against Japanese. 

(Nmimissioner O’C^innell. Do joii .suppose that is with any fear that they 
won’t get proper treatment from tlie otfice? 

I 
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Mr. McLaughlin. No, sir i Jibsolutoly nouo. Wo luivo sovorul of tlioin in the 
enii)loynient u^ieucy business, mid I have yet to receive a complaint a^?ainst 
any of them. They have a credit system of their own. 'fhe man never pay.s 
for his job in advance, but always pays after he'receives the work. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Your department licenses the employment aKcncles? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkij,. Have >011 had any experience witli the employ- 
ment agencies entering into the white-slavery business in any way? 

Mr, McLaughlin. We have at times had women come in and say that they 
were sent to a placi' that tliey didn’t think was ri'spectabli*. We lm\e In- 
vestigateil a few of them, but diiln’t find there was any merit to them, hut 
we have notified the emi>loyment offices to be very careful where they send 
their w'onu'n help Wo have al other tinu's ri'poritMl to tlu‘ doi)artmenl of 
justiee a certain office we thought possiblx was .sending women to a place that 
was not entirely n^spectable, outside of the State of (California. 

Commissioner (^’Connkll. Does the employment agent itemize each position 
lie si'curi's. ^^1uTe he sends the applicant, when he reports to you? 

Mr. McTiAUGHLiN. H(' did formerly, but we have ri'cently changiNj that by 
reason of the fact there was not really anything accomplished by it. We have 
a form of receipt which gives al! of the Information that the otlice will re- 
quire. and that has to be kept in duplicate, so that his book is a record of 
everything. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnkll. Do the employment agencies furnl.sh men during 
times of strike? 

Mr. MiIiMmHi.iN. Not if they know it. There has been two arrests made 
In Sitn Francisco for having done that, and th(‘y are very (*arefu1 about fur- 
nishing men in time of strike. They nearly all have a little rubber stamp 
that they stamp on the back of the receipt, to which the gimtleman has to affix: 
his signature, tliat tlu' situation has been thoroughly explalneil to him, and he 
knows there is a strike on the job and he is going of his own free will or 
something to that effect. 

(Commissioner O’Foxnklf,. .\re those .stamps usually legible? 

I\Tr. ]\I( La[tghltn, Indeed they are. 

rommi.ssioner ()’(^oNNKja,. SometinuN stainjis can be used that require a 
mi' i'oscope to ascertain what they meant 

. Mr MtdAuctHLiN The b(‘s| ])roof of tluMr <'ar(‘fulness in this city is that 
I have bad occasion, I guess, in the last year to have ])ossibly half a dozen or 
a dozen men that come in wlio said they didn’t know anything about the trouble. 
I sent for the employment agiait, brought him up to the otlice, and he abso- 
lutely produced his receipt with the man’s own signature that the matter 
had been thoroughly explained to him. 

The employment agents of the State know my position riFlative to labor; they 
know T am not in sympathy with their going out of tluar road to furnish non- 
union men to strike jobs. Two of them have been arrested and have been 
prosecuted, and they are not taking any chances. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. Do all forms of agencies employing people come 
^under your observation. For In.stance, is there any detective association in the 
-city of San Francisco or in the State that furni-Jbes men in time of strike 

Mr. McLaughlin. They are not licensed by us if they <lo. They are not 
furnishing help and charging any fee The only man 1 can comj)el to take a 
license is a man who is charging a fee for the position. If a detective agency is 
furnishing labor gratuitously, why. that wouldn’t come under my department. 
I could, however, take him up if he misrepresents comiitions. The moving of 
persons from one part of the State to another under misrepre.sentatlon is 
punishable with very heavy penalty up to the extent of a $2.(K)0 fine. 

Commlssioneiv4>'CoNNELL. Did you make any ob.servations of that kind? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Whenever any complaints are made to the department. 

Ckimmissioner O’Connell. But complaints usually must be filed first before 
you would give the matter attention? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does it come under your personal observation or 
have yon at all made any official Investigations where there are agencies eni]>loy- 
ing men in this city for the purpose of sending out, or even in the city, men to 
take the place of strikers? 

Mr. McLaughlin. They woa’t operate very long until somebody will report it. 
Even their employing them in private employment offices and not charging any 
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fee, we have investlgattMl and instructed them that they would have to tell 
these men the exact conditions under which they were being employed, and 
there isn’t much of that. Tlie^e has not been much occasion for it, to be candid 
with you. 

Tile Stockton situation on now — there is one ollice in San Francisco which 
had an order, and he was instructed — reminded jit least, and his receipts were 
shown tluit he had com])lied with the law. 

They would, liowever, do this: Men were sent down to the Russ building, 
where tliey were enijiloyed for the IM., M. & K., of Stocktoi., and our deputy 
(alle<l there and notilied them they would have to notify those men they were 
going to fi struclc joli, and he wms satistied that this was being done and the 
men thoroughly understood the conditions under which they were being em- 
ployed. 

(\unrnissioner ()’(k)NNKT,i.. Suppose there appears in your morning or evening 
liaper an ad\ertisement for a number of men, mechani< s of various kind and 
workimm, to apyily at a certain room in a cm'tain hotel or a certain room in a 
certain building here, would your otlice lake any notice of that? 

Mr. McI.\tt>hi.in. If we noticed it, we sure would. If it happened to be 
called to our attention or if we seen it, wo certainly would. 

Commissioner O’Oinnicul. What would you do in that cas('? 

Mr. McL\r(jniaN. We would go down and offer the man some money for a 
job in the tirst ])lace, and, if he accepbal, he was immediately ba ked up. If he 
didn’t accept it, and luul some othm* motive in view — (hat is, one of trying to 
Induce men to Ix'come partners in business or some get-rlch-quick scheme or 
other — we w’ould cite him to apiamr before the district attorney and exiilain his 
])osition. We hav(' done that many, many times. We luivi' had attoriu’ys that 
went into the employment agency business, and acce]>t(‘<l a fee from a deputy in 
our otlice, and he was lockial up in 10 minut(‘s afterwards. We have all the 
authority of the sherilf in cases of that kind. 

Commissioner C'Connklt.. That is all. 

Chairman M'alsii. Mr. Commons lias a (pUMtion. 

(.kunmissioner Commons. I>o you hav(‘ >our own prosecuting attorney for 
pro.seeut ing cases? 

Mr. McLAroHi.iN. We hav(' an attorne.v in th(i departnuMil in this city. 

(kunmissioner Commons. Does he conduct all cases of all kinds? 

Mr. McLavoklin, Prosisaitions? 

Ckmimlssioner Commons. Yes, sir. 

^Ir. McLatuiiilin. Largely. 

(kuiimissioner Commons. You don't di‘pend, tlien, on the district attorney or 
county prosecuting attorru'y? 

Mr. ^McLaughlin. Not in San Francisco. 

(kunmissioner CoMJroNS. Well, over the State at large? 

Ml’. McLaughlin. In the halance of tlie Stati' w(? linve t(i depimd upon the 
county prosecutor. 

(kunmissioner Commons. You luive to depend upon tlie district or county pros- 
ecutor in the balance of tlie State? 

Mr. klcLvuGHLiN, Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Co.mmons. You say in th(‘ clly of San Francisco one of your 
deputies is prosecuting attorney? 

Mr. McLvt’ghlin. Oh, no; we have an attoriu'y. There was an act passed 
at the last legislature tliat provldeil for tlie employment of an attorney for the 
de])artment here. 

Commissioner Commi^n. That takes tlu‘ place f>f the district attorney or prose- 
cuting attorney of the county? 

Mr. INIcT.aughlin. He represents the bureau in these pro.seciitlon.s. Of course, 
his duty is not all confined to the city. A short time hack wo amended the eight- 
hour law' for uudergrouiid mines and tunnels to include railroad tunnels. The 
court held that the act didn't apply to them, ami we amimded at the last .session 
of the legislature, with the result that after the law lieeame effective, most of 
the construction companies immediately put the law into effect. Then they sud- 
denly got the notion, I helievo on account of some decision rendered in Utah or 
some place, that it was not constitutional, and they w'ont back to the 10-hour 
day. We Immediately notilied them if they di(ln‘t desist we would arrest them, 
which we did, and one of tlie contractors was arresteil in the vicinity of Colfax; 
he went up on ti writ'of hahens corpus, I having mi uuderstauding with the at- 
torney for the construction company that if the suiierior court upheld the law 
he would ^ back to the the 8-hour day, and if it didn’t, 'he reserved the right 
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to work the 10-hour day until finally deckled by tlu‘ supreme court. The su- 
perior court upheld tlie law. Our attorney had to u]) there and prose^iute 
that case. There is nothing to stop me from seniling him to any part of the 
8tale I feel there is need for him. 

Commissioner Commons. But you do depend upon the distriet attorney? 

Mr. McLaugulin. To a large extent. 

Commissioner Commons. Ilow do you find their cooperation? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Mo.st of the attorneys do fairly well. Of course, you have 
this to contend with, and it is quite an obstacle in the enforcement of any law, 
you have the local political Infiuence to contend with, and that makes it ex- 
tremely hard to get them to be very acti\e in the interests of the State If the 
man tliat is being iiro.secuted happens to be friendly with the party in ixiwer. 
In that case the best we can get po.ssibly is a compromise with a plea of guilty 
with the fine remitted or an agreement from him that he wilt comply with the 
law in the future. If we get the result, we are not overanxious to send anybody 
to jail. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you find in general that they take up the case 
in such way as you would do through your own attorney? 

Mr. McLaughijn. Yes, sir; they giMierally go in with considerable vim and 
vigor, but generally rcdax a little bit before the case comes to trial. 

(k)minissioner Commo.ns. Is that quite general? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Oh, I could say yes; very nearly general. 

Commissioner (kiMiioxs, Wluit you mean to say is that at some stage of the 
game there is u compromise nuule in those cases? 

Mr, McLaughlin. Very often we are compelled to, and I don't know when 
;vou g<‘t the result that it can he coiisi<lered really haimful. If a man has been 
lirought to triid and put to considi'rahle trouble, iios.sihly the employment of an 
uttorm^y and tlie like, he is going to be careful about w hat he is doing in the 
future. 

Commissioner (V)m.mons. So that jou are satisfied with the .system as it is? 

Mr, McLaughlin. Well, it possibly could he impro\ed, l»ut 1 haven't got much 
complaint to otTer in that respect. Of course, all otir w^age complaints — in the 
payment of wages we luive been handicapped considerably as a result of the 
decision 1 spoke of a moment tigo. 

Take Alameda County: Judg(‘ Ogden naidered that decision, and Immediately 
we were notitieil by the district attorney that we coidd not use his ollu'e any 
more for the collection of wage claims, so that mak(‘s it extrenady hard to do 
anything over there. "I'lie same thing api>lies In l^os Angeh's (kuinly. There 
the district attorney, on account of a similar decision, won't do anything for 
us either. They have, however, down tliere, a public defender that we refer all 
these ca.ses to, that we are tillable to assist, ami Ud him commence a civil action 
in their hehaif. San Diego docs fairly W(dl. Sacramento does very good. 

Commissioner C'ommons. What kind of work do you find that the claims come 
up, in fanning or construction camps, or wdint? 

Mr. McLaugitijn. ^'ery few’ farming conqdaints. Some, but very few. We 
have some com])laints with constrmdlon camps, but as a rule w hen a man quits 
on that jot) they give him his lime and he goes about his business and we don’t 
have so much trouble with them. We will have more particularly complaints 
of hotels and restaurants and dishwashers and waiters and work of that kind. 
The bulk of those complaints I have mentioned is in this city and Alametla 
County, the hulk of them. 

Commissioner Commons. The complaints then are not on account of large 
corporations? 

Mr. McLaughijn. Wo don’t have very many complaints that after Investiga- 
tion we find there Is much merit to against the big corporations. It is more 
the smaller employer. 

Commissioner (Commons. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You expres.sed the opinion in the early part of 
your testimony, in touching on the I. W. W. movement, that It consisted 
chiefly of so-called “ highbrow’s,” w’ho wanted to shock their friends with their 
radicalism and a handful of straggling workers. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I think you have rny testimony mixed with somebody else. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That was Mr. Scharrenberg. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was it Mr. Scharrenberg that made that state- 
ment. I thought it was you. How strong is the I. W, W. movement in Cali- 
fornia, from your observation? 
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^Ir. McLauohun. Well, if you jiiilKo fi’om the auiount of noise they make, 
you would think there was an awful lot of them, but I fall to see where there 
Is many of tlieiu. There is no record that anybody can get. There is thl.s 
about tliat : Tlie percentage of agitators I have found during the unemployed 
situation, I guess, is about 1 per cent, and they are largely Germans, and the 
balance of them follow along in the gang. They have nothing else to do; they 
are unemployed ; they are around to see the fun. That is tlie way the thing 
works out liere. As far as getting an idea of the membership of (lie I. W. W., 
I think it is impossible almost to give you any accurate tigure on that. I 
think their strength is greatly exaggerated. 

Commissions- Wkinstock. Do >ou think they are growing in the State of 
California in numbersV Is it an increasing or decreasing (piantity? 

Mr. McLaughlin. I am inclined to think it is increasing a little bit. I think 
it is increasing as a result of tlie unrest in the minds of n great many. You 
know you can’t blame them mucli. 1 believe the I. W. W. is possibly serving 
a pretty good jiurpose. Ih-otluT Scharrenberg outlined that awhile ago. They 
are giving the other fidlow something to think about. Tlie one organization that 
is standing between th(‘ emplojer and th<‘ destruction of property and every- 
thing else, is the American Fedm-ation of Labor, and he is trying to knock that 
doun. It will give him some food for tliought that he had Ixdter get down on 
the ground possibly and do business witli those lie can do business with. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You mean it is educating the employer to deal 
rather with the American Federation of Lalior tlian the I. W. W.? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Yc'S, sir. 

('ommissioner Wkinstock. You olTered two constructive^ .suggestions to the 
commission to help solve tills unrest jirobiem. One was tlu' construction of 
national highways at unattractive pav, so as not to take men awa> from 
legitimate avenues' of industry, and the other one was tliat of eompulsory sav- 
ings, Now, if .\our idea sliould be carried out and if it should be po.ssible to 
initiate a movemeut for tlie ronstruction of national liigliways at miallractive 
imy. what is liable to be the attitude of organized labor on the question of 
unattractive pav? Is not organizAHl labor likely to take tlie stand that the 
Government is establishing a low wage standard that is likely to be harmful 
to lalior generally? 

Mr. McLaughijn. Well, it is a question of wiiat you might consider a low 
wage. Tliere are a good many of us dilfer on tliat subject. I beliiwe a wage (►f 
.$2 a day, p(>s.sibly, the minimum wage established liy the Static of California, 
is a low wage. Some otlim* man miglit sav $2 a dav is a liigh wage. 

Commissioner Wkinstock, Take it with the unskilled lalior generally, that is, 
the labor we hnd In the camps and on the farm and highways, would $2 be re- 
gardtxl as unatti-n<-tlve pay by them? 

Mr. McIiAUGHLiN. It would be to keep himself on $2 a day, because he gets 
$2.25 or $2.50 on other jobs. 

Commissioner Wli.nstock. The testimony tliat lias been submitted by farmers 
is that tlie staiulard pay now in summer is a dollar and a half a day and iioard, 
and in winter, I tliink, somelldng less tlian that. Now, take the maximum; 
of course, there are exceptional cas<>s where they pay above tiiat, but that is 
the average or standard. If Unit is tiie standard in summer, wouldn’t $2 a day 
be, in fact, an attractive pay in winter in place of being an unattractive pay? 

^Ir, IMcTiAUGHLiN. T don’t think so. not willi the cost of living as it is. It 1ms 
alwaiys been the rule in construction camps timt tlie meals should be 25 cents. 
In times gone bv It was a little les.s, and now they are getting it up to 30 
and 35 cents, and tliey will tell yon that they can’t make any money at that. 
If a man pays 30 or 35 cents a meal be is not going to have a great deal left to 
clothe ami keep liimsolf on $2 a day. 

Commissioiier Wkinstock. You pointed out, ns T thought very effectively, 
tlmt the situation of luiilding highways during the winter months in order to 
absorb the surplus labor was not practicable, because highways could not be 
built In the winter except at almost prohibitive cost, on account of climatic 
conditions. Wouldn’t that apply to the building of national highways just as 
well? 

Mr. McTiAUoHLiN. Yes; but the National Government can better afford to 
meet the expense than cun the local community or State. 

Commissioiier Wkinstock. It w'ould be in the nature of a subsidy? 

Mr. McLaughijn. Exactly. 

Comnilssioner Wkinstock. Your idea is that the National Government could 
siibsldlil better than any one State? 
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Mr. McLaughlin. And it their duty to do it, iu my opiidoa. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I presume a further reason is. that if any one State 
attempted to do that the unemployed of all the other Slates would flock there 
and submerge them? * 

Mr. McIjAUGHUN. Yes. sir; particularly in California, wlu‘re they have a 
pleasant climate. 

CommissioiuT Weinstock. And if the Nation does it, it is spread over the 
(^ountrj V 

Mr. McLauoiilin. If the Nation does it, it is sprea<l over (lie country, and tin* 
woi'k could be started all over the country. 

(Jommissioner Wktnstock. On the (piestion of compulsory savings, your otluM* 
(onstrudive sugg<‘stion, have you thought of any elTcctive way of carrying that 
out? Have you thought of the machinery? 

IMr. McLAUuniuN. I haven’t, possibly, given it a great deal of thought; it is 
hazy with me. Po.ssihly It might Ix' work<‘d out in this fashion, and 1 think it 
slioiild be (ione, if done at all, by the Federal aulhorlties: That the (‘luployer 
should iio.ssibly pay 4 or 5 cents on (lie dollar, and the individual, sa> , ])ay 2 c('nts 
on the dollar or 4 cents on the dollar, whhdievcr the amount may be, that he 
w'ould have to turn in, this amount to lie dtxlucted from tin* individual, and the 
other amount contributed by the cmi)lo>er. ami these amounts wouhl be turned 
in to some department that would hold tlnun in resmwx*. suhj(‘ct to th(‘ call of the 
individual. That he would have .some kind of idem iticat ion. Or even a greater 
amount ])o.ssib1.v than that. That h(‘ would have sonu' svstem of identitic'ation 
whereby he could iirescnt it and get that money in any jiart of the country he 
might hapi>en to Ix' in. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Something like th(‘ postal-savings idea? 

Mr. McLacuhlin. Soundhing of tliat kiml. 

Commissioner W kin stock. You wouldn't make that voluntary, but com- 
pulsory? 

l\Ir. McLAtTiHi-iN. Well, that is, of cour.se, a big question. I am satisfied 
there would be a lot of ojiposition to It. but I think it is a iiuestioii of lu'liiing 
them ]irote( t themselves, that is all. Because T know this, that an awTul lot of 
them will work long (‘iiough on the job to get a staki' and thmi go to the nearest 
base of siqiply, the first town that has a sahxm, and lay tlxua' a short wlille get 
bj’ot o, and move on to lh(‘ mext place. That is what is o<‘curring da.v in and day 
out with a hd of tlnun. T vvoint to .say that (hat <lon't apply to soni<‘ of our 
foreigners. Take onr Italians and Creeks and Austrians; those men save mone> 
enough in the snmmer ,s(*ason to carry IIkmii ov(*r the wint(*r. They are not a 
burden during this parlieiilar ]K‘riod we arc' discuissing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who arc' — vvliat nationalities? 

Mr. McL viKiKijN. Oh, they are largc'ly of our o'vn i)C't>plc‘; many Cormans, 
mnn.v of them from onr island iios.sc'ssions, lu-ineipally Americans and Germans, 
I would say 

(kunmissioiier C viusetson. Wliat is the tc'mjceramental dilTerence lietvvec'ii the' 
Gc'rmans and Austrians? 

Mr. McTiVimiiLTN. I can’t ncc'oniit for it Nc'v c'rtlic'h'ss tlx'v do save tiieir 
money, and 1 had little trouble with tlicun 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think despite the fact tliat a system of com- 
pulsory savings would meet with opposition, tliat nc'vertlieless it ought to 
prevail? 

Mr. Mc’IiATJciHLiN. Yc'.s, sir; I am inclinc'd to say it slionld prevail. Something 
should he done' to compel these men to keej) enough of the' nioncw that (hey earn 
in the summer season to keep theun in the w inter season. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What machinery would yon furnish to make these 
collections? If it was compulsory, you would have to have some machinery to 
do It. 

Mr. McTiAUGHLiN. Tliat is n matter that would be workcxl out in detail liy tlie 
department having supervision, whether our Postal Servic'o or by compelling the 
employers to make a report ns this commission now compels them. Yonr com- 
mission exacts that now. don’t they? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlie industrial commission? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstcx^k. Why, no 

Mr. McLaughlin. Don’t the commission insist on their paying a certain per 
cent on industrial Insurance? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oh, on industrial insurance. Tliat is voluntary. 

Mr. McLaughun. I,knovv that, but they report that information to you. 
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C()imni8sioner Wein stock. For your information, it might be well to explain 
that in discussing this question of compulsory payment — that is done in Ger- 
many, where the Go\ernment collects from the employer and the employee and 
gives the cost of administration — In discussing that question with John Burns, 
labor cabinet minister of Great Britain, -his statement was tliat the Parliament 
had seriously considered the question of duplicating that system in England, 
but on investigation they found that the cost of collection would be so heavy 
and the enforcement of the law would be so difficult that they abandoned the 
system, and, I take it, if it is difficult to enforce it in England 

Mr. ;McLai caiT-iN. It \\ould l>e extremely <htlicult in a territory like this. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Where there is a great deal less respect for the 
law than in England, it would be almost impossible to do it in this country. 

Mr. McLaughlin. It would cost possibly a good deal more here. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. That is all. 

Commissioner Garkltson. Let nu' ask one qiu'stion of Mr. McLaughlin, 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson wouhl like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner GAiutETsoN. Do I gather from your attitude tliat you hold that 
if the' State assuim's a resjionsihility on behalf of a man that it also consistently 
can ussunu' the right of compelling him to become a party to it? 

Mr. McLAUGHLtN. Well, 1 don’t want you to take me too far on that. I object 
to being compelled to do an.\ thing. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Compulsory; does that convey any other meaning? 

Mr. McIjAUghlin. I think possibly .\ou conhl do that with a little education 
for a pcu’iod. Try and educate tliese num uj) to what is for thiur own best in- 
terc'sts ; but when you tell a person he has to do .something, atti'r he has belonged 
to the trades-union movement, he objects. 

eVunmissioner Gauretson. Don't the trades-union movement say that very 
thing? 

Mr. McLaughlin. He gives you that right A^llen lie takes his obligation. 

Commissioner Gaiiretson. What I want to get is, if your idea of tliis same 
allegianci' to tlie State carru's that with it? 

Mr. McLaughlin. No, sir; I don’t believe he would forfeit it as willingly to 
the State. The trade-union is doing more for him than the State at the present 
tune. 

(Commissioner Gauuetson. It would he dillieult, would it not, to make a com- 
pulsory plan of this kind effective, unless the p<»wor of tlie State is recognized 
to make him do it? 

Mr. McLaughlin. I will admit anything you attempt to do wall be difficult to 
enforce. 1 was only tr.\ing to give you my views on the subject. 

Commissioner Gaohetson. That is what w'e are trying to get. 

Mr. McLatuihlin. I have given \ou the best that I have. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Bogart. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HARRY R. BOGART. 

Mr. Thompson. Kindly give us your name and your Imsine.ss address. 

Mr. Bogart. Harry U. Bogart; 116 Lick Building, San Francisco. 

Mr. Tiu'Mpson. You are linancial seiTetury ol the Associated Charities of 
San Franci.sco? 

Mr. Bogart. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. How' long have you held that position? 

Mr. Bogart. I have been connected with the associated charities since the 
eartlKpiake and lire. 

Mr. Thompson. ITow’ many years is that, four or five years, now? 

IMr. Bogart. Seven >eafs. 

Mr. Thompson. Seven yeai’s. In tlu? work you lane had to do as such sec- 
retary, of course you have come in contact with the unemployment problem of 
this part of the country? 

Mr. Bogart. ]\Iorc or less. 

I\Ir. Thompson. More or less. From that, have you any views as to its cause 
and as to what might possibly be done to relieve the unemployment? 

Mr. Bogart. Well, I have thought a g(M>d deal of it ; probably have some sug- 
gestions that, if worked out with some other suggestions, might he of value. 

Mr. Thompson. You may either tell those generally, or you may answer the 
specific questions which were sent to you. 

(ffiainuan Walsh. If you cun state it generally, w^e would be glad to have 
you do itl^and as concisely as possible, Mr. Bogart. 
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Mr. Bogart. Well, Mr. Chairninn, I would rather answer the questions aei 
they were put down here. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. If you have Miought them out or written 
them out, why, please do that. 

Mr. Bogart. Give your opinion as to the cause of the periodical acuteness of 
the problem of unemployment. Of what importaiu-e are the following factors; 

Maladjustment: Well, that is a problem that in a climate like California is 
))retty hard to adjust, for the reason that our unemploye<l, as a rule, In Cali- 
fornia during the winter months are not all i)eople that h(*long to California. 
Wo get a great many from Oregon ; we get a great many from Utah. And In 
that way it is a pretty hard thing to adjust. 

The excess of the total supply of labor over demand : That was answered by 
the other one, because during the winter months in San Francisco we have a 
great many men that don’t belong there. We have men that go to the fish- 
eries — about 8,(X)0 of them that go to the fisheries in April and come back 
liere in October. We have men that work in the construction camps in Oregon 
that come here. We have them in Utah that come here because the clinuitle 
conditions in San P"rancisco are better than they are in the other States that 
they are leaving. 

The existence of a class which will not work: That is a very small class. 
There is a class of men that won’t work because they can’t. They are <lls- 
(jualitied, in fact, for the labor market. 

In my connection as secretary of the Cooperative Ernidoyment Bureau, half 
of the men that ap])ly to us there for meals and lodging are men that will work 
if they coiild get light work — work that tliey can possibly do; but about half 
of the men tlnit come down there, to send them out to labor work would be 
ab.solutely foolish, because almost r»0 per cent of the men can’t do it. I should 
say they are in that condition either from lack of nourishment or from disease 
of some sort. 

Existence of class which can not work: That has been increasing in San 
Francisco, us far as I have been able to find out. For instance, this is the first 
year in the (‘xistence of the city and county of San Francisco that our relief 
homo and our city and county hospitals have been filled at this time of the 
y(‘aT* There has nlwa>s be('n room for 100 to 150 men in our relief home in 
San Francisco at this time of the year, and there has not been a vacancy dur- 
ing the whole of this summer. 

Periodical and seiisonal variations in demand for labor: There is a greater 
demand for labor in San P''rancisco during the summer than there is in winter. 
I do not know of any way, unless as IMr. McLaughlin said, "work could be done 
on State highways. During the winter months that work on the State high- 
ways shouhl be held olf until the unemidoyment in tlie country, on the fruit 
ranches, farms, const miction camp.s, etc., slows down, and then put these men 
onto that sort of work. 

But there is another thing outside of that, conditions in California not allow- 
ing that( particularly in regard to the State law and the county law. They do 
not provide for i\ man to work that does not belong to the city or to the county 
or State. 

For Instance, in San Francisco, a man to work even in the sewer \vork, dig- 
ging sewers under contract, is supposed to be a citizen of San Franci.sco and 
a voter. The same way with California. You can not w'ork men on the high- 
ways of California iinh'ss he is a citizen of California; and 50 per cent of the 
men that we found last year in our unemployment Avork here were not men 
that belonged in California, but were residents of other States. 

Is the responsibility for unemployment social or individual? Well, 2 per 
cent is very conservative. The social conditions are easily the cause of un- 
employment. 

Is the extent of unemployment Increasing? Well, It is Increasing in the last 
two years. There is an increase in our work, both to the associated charities 
and the Cooperative Employment Bureau. In the last two years the associ- 
ated charities, through its own activities and the activities of the Cooperative 
Employment Bureau, have spent over $4.5,000, something that it could have ill 
afforded to do on account of its financial condition, because last year there 
were about twenty-three or four thousand dollars of its own money, besides 
money that was used by the city, by the citizens’ relief committee, useil on the 
unemployed ; but their money was used for the unemployed married man only, 
with a family. 
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(Uve your opinion as to tho character of men in the army of the unemployed : 
To what extent are^the following classes n>presented — men honestly out of 
work? Well, last winter ouf rejjistration showcii a little over 7,000, about 
7,078 men, and of that number prob:d)Iy Jibout 8,r>00 of them worked. The 
other 3,500 were always asking for free meals and free lodging. And 
that would have been carried on probably all during the winter if we hud not 
made a restriction that tin' man that did not work did not eat. We .so ar- 
ranged the registration card and tlie card of identification that we gave him 
that he could not get into tfle kitclien or Into the dining room for a meal unless 
hks registration card show’od that he had either applied for work or had b(?eu 
given four days’ W(trk. 

We found very soon after tliat our meals dropped just one-half. Those men 
that dropped out w'ere tlie num that formed Kelly’s army. Those w’ere the men 
that w^ere quartered at Fifth and Howard Streets and did not work at any 
time for the 20 cents an hour — just one-half of tliem. 

Men who w’on’t work: Well, there is a class of men who wmn’t work. For 
Instance, San Francisco County, the city of San Francisco, contributes about 
^125,000 a year to the man that begs on the street. That is an estimate of the 
police department, that thereMs that iniuh money collectwl by that class of 
men. They may call it work. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You mean men that receive alms that are handed 
out on the strcHd? 

Mr. liooART. Thai are handed out on the street. 

ComraisHloner Weinstock. One hundred and tw'enty-five thousand dollars a 
year? 

Mr. Booakt. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Distributed among how many men, approximately? 

Mr. lioGAitT. Well, I should say every day in San Francisco that there is in 
the neighborhood of from 100 tc) 125 begging on the strwts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That w’ould he a thousand dollars a year a man, 

Mr. Bogart, At this time of the year. At this time of the year there is that 
amount of men. I do not know' In the wintertime how many men there are, or 
how' many men that the police think get some of tlmt money, who go arourul 
from home to home, hut that was the estimate given by the police. 

Commissioner O’Connktx. What method have the police department of 
gathering those statistics? 

Mr, Bogart, I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have they a cash register .somewhere on the street 
corner ? 

Mr. Bogart, I do not know. It was simply a question that wo asked tlie 
police department, if tliey imd any idea of llie amount of money tlmt was col- 
lected In the city of — county of — San Francisco, and they said about .$125, (XX) a 
year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That was ju.st a guess. No method of scientifically 
getting at that, is there; is it possible? 

Mr. Bogart. I do not know that there would he any si'lentUlc method of get- 
ting at that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Lloes that include men and women? 

Mr. Bogart. We particularly aske<l for men. Our question to them was, 

What is the amount of money contrihuteil annually to the man that begs dti 
the street?" and the answer was, “Approximately $125,000 a year.” There are 
men in San Francisco tliut have been in San Francisco for years making $2, $3, 
and $4 a day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they professionals? 

Mr, Bogart. Y^es. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they get themselves up particularly In shape 
for tlmt sort of thing; butter up their faces, apparently, tie up their arm, 
or fix up their knee, or something like that — walk on their knee? 

Mr. Bogart. Well, no; they are really cripples. Take the hunchback, the 
man on crutches, the man with one arm off, an arm paralyzed, or some condi- 
tion of that sort. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it systematized; Is there an organized society of 
professional beggars, men w'ho hire men — make a specialty of that sort of thing? 

Mr. BoGAR'r. Well, there is^n town here Institutions tlmt go around from 
home to home, from store to store, and ask for donations and subscriptions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t mean societies. 

Mr. B«f art. I do not know what you call them ; I don’t know whether you 
call that begging. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. We have heard in the laji<er cities where there 
are men who make a profession of preparing men te l>ecome professional 
beggars. * 

Mr. Booakt. Nothing of that sort In San Francisco that I know of. 

Agitators: We had two or tiiroe agitators here last year that probably kept 
the 50 per cent that did not work lust year for the dollar and twenty ; kept them 
from working. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who were they? 

I\Ir. Bogart. I^Ir. Kelly, Mr. Thorn, and Mr. thick, and probably two or 
three others. I know there were two or threi' others, T can't reinemlaT their 
names, that advised the men not to work for the <lollnr and twenty a day 
whi(‘h was ottered them, not ns a wage, but as a relief measure. It was not 
off(‘red ; we told them when we started work that it was not offered to them 
as a wage. We offered it as a relu'f measure. We were not trying to mak(> 
that man work for that wagi‘. Just simply enough to ket'p him togi^ther, by 
giving the man four ilays’ work altogetlu'r a wei'k at .$1.20 a day, so that 
it would tide them over until tlu\v could get work. Not tint we wanted to do 
any work, for the fact of the mat tew Is, the work that was done with these men 
at $1.20 <x)ul(l have been done cheajKw at $3 a <lny according to the report 
of the board of public works, because they dal that by hand; they luid no 
cars or dump wagons or anything of that sort, and the work was done with 
men. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEia.. It wasn't a matter of economy to employ them 
for a $1.50 to $2 a day? 

!Mr. Booaut. According to the statement of the board of public works it 
was not; tlu'y could have done it cheaper for .$2 a day. They could have 
hud it (lone clieaper by contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean the cost piw culiic yard would be less? 

Mr. BoiiAUT. That is the n^jMwt made by the hoard of public works; yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Proceial. 

Mr. Bogakt. As I said before, there is a large class of men that are un- 
employable froiu the standixuul <»f labor. We have had men that come down to 
us In the last three and a half yoar.s — we have handled down at our Cooperative 
Employiiauit Bureau S,1S1 dilfenmt men — supplying them with their meals 
and lodgings and, whenever it was po.s.sihle, jilaclng them out in i>ermanen1 
employment. Of these 8,181 men 50 jier cent of them \ven‘ not til for 
laboring work ; neither wist tlu‘.\ fit for clerical work. A good deal of it was 
disease and a good di^al of it was lack of nourisliment — the sliH^pIng under- 
neath sidmvalks and 11 h‘ slee]>ing along llie railroad ti'acks, where they got 
all douliled up with rlieumatisin ov cripiiUxl in some way — absolutely im- 
I) 0 .ssihle for tlaan to us(‘ the iilck and .sho\(d or any hard work of that sort. 

But the State could put about 75 per cent of tlio.se men back on their feiT 
80 that they would make good lalxu-er.s, if th(\v had sucli a tiling as a State 
farm or a State — well, ye.s, a State farm wliere these men could be tauglit to 
do some sort of work tliat tliey could get after tliey go out of Ibere. 

For instance, the man that is picked up in tlie streets of San Francisco for 
vagrancy is given 20 or CO days at the county jail. Tlie tiiiu' he is out th(‘re 
at the jail he does not w'ork at all; he Ju.st lays around and smokes cigaretU‘S 
and has a good time at the jail, and (••nnes out in exactly the same position. 

If ho was put on a State farm instead of in the jail and taught to use the 
pick and slio\el, the pruning .of trei% or some sort of agricultural wmrk, and 
kept in there long enougli— until the suiierlnteruient or tiie instructor out 
there said tliat that man was aiile to go out and do agricultural work or 
pick-aiid-sliovel work — aliout 75 per cent of ttiem could be made respectable 
citizens and an addition to society. 

“ Give your opinion as to tlie elTect of tlie unemployed iieriods on Individ- 
uals. Are these periods factors in the physical and moral degeneration? ” 
Yes. Naturally a man Ix'ing out of employment for any length of time, it 
is going to reduce ids moral and pliysical welfare. If he hangs around, if he 
gets into a cheap lodging house or a cheap charitable place, wliere he gets 
no care or proper fooil, he gets in with a crowd of men that he is not in the 
habit of getting into ; he is going to go down the same as the 50 per cent of those 
other men that we handle down at the wood y^^rd. 

“ To what extent are discontent and .s(K'Ih 1 unrest traceable to unemploy- 
ment?” That is answered in almost the one above. The man that is unem- 
ployed for any lengtli of time of course is iliKcontenteil. I would be, or anyone 
else would be that vr^s out of a position foil* any length of time. He would get 
discontented with his cjmditlon. It Is natural. 
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“ Give your opinion of the following methods of alleviating or doing away 

'' FordblThrea^^^ of the^army of the unemployed: Well, I don’t believe 

tliat that would do any good. If they were 

don’t believe that they .should be broken up. I do think thi^, ond I thought it 
hist winter while this unemployed army wa.s walking up and down Market Street 
saving things that should not have been said; I think that they should have 
the on(‘S that said those things— taken out of the ranks and told to ge^ 
awav from there, not only by the city oEieials but by the men that vvere trying 

tO do a oortoln l.y ilu'ir man-hlnR up and down the streots. Thuro were 

things said last v inter that possibly should not have been said. 

Organized charity; Organized charity is not In a position to handle the unem- 
nloved problem— mner has been, only in a temporary way. It does a good deal 
of work^ It does about $10,000 or $18,000 of work— that is, the associated chari- 
ties does — every winter in taking care of them. . , , *. 

Cniiimisslonor O’Conneu,. fan ^ou tell us (lierc. Is Hint yuur tutul nmount of 

"*Mr, tloiiAET. Amongst ttie uneinployod, idde-Iiodied men tlmt would be nble 

*^'\''(inuh'ssioner'o'co\^^^ Wbut does It cost you t(] disfribute tbnt ; wbnt per 

^‘’sir Bouakt. tVoll, our nuditor's report for 1912 showed tbnt n little over 0 
per rent of the reeelpts of the nssooiated ebnrlties were us(>d for mbninistrntlnn 
nml Xle’d serW'C-everythlng that went into n<lininistrntlon. Th<. bnlnnee of 
it 01 per ei'iit — almost 01 per (*ent — was used for relief. 

’commissioner O’CoNNETL. That Is, of your entire income . i 

Mr Ilo( 5 AiiT. Yes. There is no more — it doesn’t cost any more to ndimnister 
tiio unemploved that we have here tlmn it does the rest of our work. 

Commissioner O’Connetj. It costs you about 9 per cent to distribnti ^our 
ineom<‘? 

(\)mmlssioner Gaiuietson'. Out of every dollar that you g('t in, 91 cents goes 
iiaek? 

Mr. Bogart. Goes Into relief. , ^ 

Commissioner G MtiucrsoN. For the I'oople to be lienetitiMl . 

Mr. Bog\rt. Yes, sir. Our auditor’s report shows that last Kar, and probably 

OonunTssl’nnor'fbuS Doo'^n't It roidly cost less to rcitcb the ummiployed 
than your otiier forms of work? 

:Mr.* Bogart. Yes. . , o 

Commissioner Garuetson. It comes largely to you . 

Mr Bog\rt. Yes. Our work aniongst our sick class costs a great deal more, 
localise the unoinployed fnmlly will come to us and they will be Rh-en there 
their relief rlRbt direct wllhont a lot of Investigation, which Is necessary with 

^'Ibfrm colonms •.re Uvo hinds of fnr.n colonies tbnt do good-thnt 

Is the one that I have spoken about to train tlie men to work. And then there 
Is'lhe other one. Tho.-e ni-e it groat many families in Snn h ranciseo and all oyer 
C'difornln— In fact in the UnUed States-who would pi-ohahly go out onto the 

'''T\;aU'Z.ror il.r^.‘::s‘m n^nd now wlnwo we have tnhe.. ^^Panlsh famines 
that were from in the Hawaiian Islands ; that came over liere from the Ha^^ aiian 
Islands on account of the long hours of work over there, and K<>t Into San Fran- 
cNco Tlierwere agricultural people in their own country. These families 
were taken down, their transportation paid, and money j 

their first two wwks’ provisions in Huntington, which is just outside ' 

Aneeles These families — there were 21 of them taken down there, and there 
are 18 of 1mm stiU there. That is two years ago. They are U there^nd 
thesffarmers for v liom they are working-it is in ^he beet-sugar Imlustry-^a^^ 
Mint thev haven’t luul a bettor class of workmen than these men with their faml 
lles^ V'-hey would not go away from there for anything. Some ^era are get- 
two Ld a half and three dollars a day, with the free rent of the r cot- 
tages, and enough ground to plant their own ^^^'Sehihles 

Thot Qhnws that if thev would go down there and do that on renteti giounu, 
or rathc?Tn wa5«., that It they had the oppor tunl y to go out 

on n 10 or 15 ^r 20 acre tract of land, they would more than likely go. And 
eve?y 00^61 those you get out ou a place of that sort youdessen the number of 
.unemployed in your city. ^ 
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Commissioner Garretson. Did you hour the testimony pf Mr. Liliontlial this 
morning? 

Mr. Bogart. I did ; yes, sir. ' 

Commissioner GARRi«rrsoN. Do you believe that the plan or Idea that he ad- 
vances is a tangible, practical one? 

Mr, Bogart. The one 

Commissioner Garretson. Land tenure. 

Mr. Bogart. Yes, I do. I tldnk it ought to be done. For Instance, we have 
now a committee composed of five or six different organizations working on a 
scheme for the temporarily unemployed this wint<‘r. That is Ji temporary jdan 
of relief. We have another one working with tlie idea in mind of establishing 
or getting the State to estal)llsh State emplo.vment bureaus. Tills committee 
has been working for two months, every Tliursday night, initting in a good deal 
of time on It. And we have discussed there at great hmgth, and liad somelxaly 
down from Sacramento to talk this farm colony over with u'^, and he has brought 
down a map showing the amount of available land In (-alifornia and wlu‘re it 
is located, etc. And it is very possible that within the lu'xt couple of months 
sgme sort of report will be ready to sliow what can be done on that land and 
the number of families that it will accommodate. 

Commissioner Garretson. Will you furnish a copy, when it is made, to the 
commission? 

Mr. Bogart. I can ; yi's. 

Commissioner Garretson. Very glad to have it. 

Mr. Bogart. Unemployment insurance: That is a problem that the secretory 
of the associated charities and myself have discussed a good deal. And we 
s('e a danger in it. We see a danger of tlie man that might and will probably 
take advantage of the fact that he will get a certain w'age or a certain sum of 
money if he does not work. Yet it might be a good one with the family man if 
ho was supposed to have paid into this unemployment fund a certain amount of 
money. For instance, if he was to pay in 7 cents on every dollar that he got, or 5 
cents on every dollar that h(‘ got, and the employ(T that he was working for at 
that time put in half of that amount, or 4 cents when he puts in 7 — that might 
possibly give the man the opportunity to tide himself over during the winter 
months. course that is something I am not able to answer very thoroughly 
now bt'cause we haven’t gone into it far enough. 

Labor exchanges: As I said before, a committee of five or six different organi- 
zations are trying to work out a plan similar to the one in operation in Wis- 
consin, a plan to handle the unemployed through a chain of employment 
buretius throughout the State, condmded hy the State. Because we tldnk, 
and it was one reason why we establlslu'd our cooperative employment bu- 
reau, we don’t think a man that wants wmrk should liave to i>ay for bis Job. A 
man is entitled to work without having to ]y,iy $2 or $2.50 for his job, if the job 
IS there for him to have. And that is one reason why we have been thinking and 
talking over these labor exchanges for the last two or tliree months. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlie wl«ler its field the more effective It would be? 

Mr. Bogart. Sure. If you can get the iuireaus all over tlie State, San Fran- 
cisco at times may need at lot of men that Stockton might have, and Fresno 
might have, and vl(*e versa. 

Commissioner Garretson. Or all over tlie Union? 

Mr. Bogart. Yes, sir. 

“ To what extent is the present employment-agency system responsible for 
unemployment? ” W(‘ll, I can’t say that it is responsible for very much nn- 
employement, yet at the same time it is, for this reason : W(* liave men come to 
ns — if we wore to pay the fees of men that could get jobs at tiie employment 
bureaus in San Francisco, it would require us to have a fund of about $4r)/)0() 
or $50,000 a year. Men come to us by the dozens saying: “I see a job at 
Brady’s I can got for $1.50 or .$2, and the transportation is free. It is a Job that 
1 can do. It is milking cows, or something of that sort. Can you give me the 
$1..50 or $2 fee?” We did that, but we had to quit after awldle because we 
found that we had a chain of men there that would bankrupt us. So I think 
if a free labor bureau was established, that that part of the unemployment 
would he stopped. 

Stricter regulation required: I think that the labor bureaus In San Francisco 
should be restricted a little more than they are. For instance, men are shipped 
nil over the country. They ship men from here to Nevada during the summer 
months. They ship men from Nevada to San Francisco, or the vicinity of 
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San Francisco, on contract work. There must be some reason in doing that, 
whether it is on account of the fee they get, or whether It is to keep these men 
going to and fro on account oJ^, getting tlieir fees, is another thing, Put I think 
that tlie enforcement of laws stricter than that what they are on the employ- 
ment otlice^s, and looking into their dealing.s more tiioronghly would be advisable. 

Are State or Federal labor exchanges advisable? Well, I have answered that 
in my one above. 

Suggest meliiods of dealing with the unemployed: There is not any method 
that I can suggest outside of the one that I have of the labor exchanges atid 
the State farms, and the State training schools, you might call them; outside 
of the one that has got to be handled tliis winter. Tliere is a problem that we 
are coming to face this winter, ami that was another reason that this committee 
has been working on tiie thing. We see it coining, and it is going to be almost 
the same qiu'stion thus wintiT as it was last winter, of getting these men to work 
for wliat we call a reli(*f measure and not a wmge. 

It will be impossilde in San Frjincisco at this time to raise a sufficient sum 
of money to put the men to work at more than 20 cents an hour. And I doubt 
whether wa^ are going to be able to rai.se money in San Fraiicisco to put tiie men 
to w’ork for that money, unless we get something through our city treasury. Last 
winter a man workisl four days at 20 cents an iioiir, six hours per day. lie 
wasn’t allowed to work the six days unless for some very good reason. If a 
captain of a jtolice station or somebody w'e knew and could rely on came in 
and said, “You iiave got so-and-so working on tliis job; he has got a wife and 
seven children,” w-ell, in tliat case we would give the man mure hours’ work, 
and tiie full six days in the w^eek. 

Commissioner Garretson. In otlier w^ords, you ba.sed it on subsistence instead 
of remuneration? 

Mr. Bogart. Yes; exactly. That is about all, Mr. Chairman. 

(’hairrnan Wat.sti. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Bonheim. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. BONHEIM. 

Mr. Tttomp.son. Mr. Bonheim, Mr. Welnstock wishes to ask you some ques- 
tions on tiie subje<‘t of unemployment ^ 

Mr. Boniikim. All riglit. 

Commissioner Garretson. Better get his name into the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Give the name. 

Mr. Thompson. You might give your name and address. 

Mr. Bonheim. A. Bonheim ; Sacramento. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business? 

Mr. Bonheim. IMercbant and banker. 

Mr. Thompson, llow long liave you been locutoil there? 

Mr. Bonheim. Thirty-eight years. 

Mr, Thompson. Thirty-eight years. All right, Mr. Welnstock. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. Have you any suggestion.s, Mr. Bonheim, that you 
can give this commission in tiie matter of dealing with the unemployed? 

Mr. Bonheim. Yes; but I can only go over the matter from the standpoint 
of Sacramento, not from that of San Francisco. 

We iiad tiie experience of aiiout 1,500 unemployed last year in January. 
The men that came at tliat time w^ore men who wanted to work, and finally 
after they w'ere given work on tiie levt'og of Sacramento they accepted it and 
worked faithfully. 

In March, T think it was in March, about 2,500 people came from San Fran- 
cisco, San Prancsico, of course, claimed that they did not send the 2,500 men 
to Sacramento, but they admitted that they sent the 2,500 men and paid their 
passage from San FraiK'i.sco to Oakland. Oakland in turn sent them to Benicia. 
Benicia sent them to Sacramento. Sacramento 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Bonheim, would you plea.se try to pitch your voic^e a 
little hlglier? 

Mr. Bonheim, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I can barely hear you, and I know the audience out here 
would like to hear you. 

Mr. Bonheim. Sacramento in turn sent them to a small towm of Roseville, 
which Is in Placer County right adjoining Sacramento; also to Woodland, 
Yolo County, And as a result the committee in Sacramento arrived at the 
conclusion that this was not a problem for a municipality to solve, but a 
problem the State and Nation In conjunction with each" other cooperating. 
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Now, the solution that I would offer would be to go to the National Govern- 
mont and ask the National Government to pass a new law giving to the tStato 
the privilege of clearing and farming, say, acres of land which ut 

present belong to the forest reserve. The ft»rest reserve, as I understand it, 
has in the neighborhood of 19,tXM),(XM) acres of land that is not lM*ing occnpleil 
and it is not for sale. The State or National (rovernment also has in tlu‘ 
neighborhood of 250, (XX) acres* or more of land, of United States lands, whicli 
arc held for purpo'^C's of settlement, which can be taken if peoi)le will live 
on tliera for three years and homestead them. Uut that land is not quite 
as good as the forest reserve land, which is about one-nftli of the State of 
(’alifornia, and the Stale of California has in the neighborhood of 158, (XX) 
square miles. Oin‘-fifth of that is forest reserve, and that would be in the 
neighborhood of ]f),(KK),000 acres. 

Now, all that California would reciulre would be In the neighborhood of 
5(1, (X)0 acres. That will riMpiire a law to give this land to the State of Cal- 
ifornia, or to the committee formed here for (hat purpose, under the super- 
vision of the railroad commission, say, or some (Jovernment commission to 
be appointed for that purpose. Tlie jiroblem must be divided into Uvo projx)- 
sltloiis. First, to take care of the niumiployed who move from town to town 
during the summer, who lind ample employment In HumnuT hut none in winter. 
Nowg clearing of lands is not farming, (^Hearing of lands cun he done in No- 
vember, Dix'emhor, January, February, and March, during the iieriod that is 
wet and rainy, and when the climate for outdoor w’ork is not quite as de- 
sirable as in summer. Clearing this land would mean to make it more valuable 
to the State, not wasting any money, not throwing away, as charity does, so 
and so much money, or wasting 9 or JO or 20 per cent in distributing, but every 
penny spi'Ut would moan im-reasing the value of the land through the clearing. 

Of course, this could he trieii with one or two or three thousand acres. 
After clearing a thousand acres the unenqiloyed, during those months, might 
tdso bo employed for fencing it. Some of the mountain land might be terraced. 
It is excellent land for growing peaches, apricots, and applies, but particularly 
oll\(‘S. IMie olive industry is a very profitable one. 

So that tlie question of employing the army of unemployed w'ould be solved 
by labor of that kind, which any man conhl do. Besides the lumber could be 
prcjcared. TIkm'o is unollier induslry. The w’ood could be cut and sold. Aft(T 
the iand is cleariMl and fenced, select good men wanting to fann but without 
means to cultivate it. These could be assigneil, say, to 20 acres of land. They 
could farm tliis tract and, for the time being, say for a period of five 
years, they would not lie required to make any payments whatsoever. After 
live years the cost plus the interest of tlie land would be charged to the farmer, 
and he would pay, say, at the rate of 5 per cent a year for 20 years, the cost 
of the land, Including interest, plus everything that was put on the land. 

If the State takes hold of the proposition, there is no need of issuing bonds. 
But If the State does not v\lsh to take care of the problem, it will he necessary 
to issue, say. $250, (XK) iii bonds and sell tliese to tlie merchants and bankers of 
the State. 

Following reasons would induce tlie capitalist to buy the bonds: First, it 
would be a matter of self-protection against a menaco that will grow and grow 
and grow from year to year. In place of asking the merchants to pay for the 
bonds in coin, we should ask them to furnish the imitei'ial which those men will 
require. For Instance, a lumber firm would furnish a certain amount of lum- 
ber to build houses. A hardware firm would furnish the locks, the nails, and 
whatever hardware would be required. Idie seed man 1o furnish secxls ; the 
nursery man to furnish the plants and the trees. In that way the system could 
be carried out with little cost and in a iiracticul manner. In dividing the land, 
in place of selling it in rotation, sell every alt(‘rnute 20-acre tract. Leave the* 
adjoining tract to the one sold vacant, enabling you to give the farmer em- 
ployment on the second tract, adding the exiienditure to the cost of the second 
tract, wdiich is being improved. 

Secondly, if the farmer w^as successful and wanted to increase his acreage, 
say, in 10 years, he would be able to get 20 acres adjoining 10 years later, mak- 
ing it possible for him to own 40 acres, which would he quite an advantage 
and inducement to exert himself. 

This Is the plan quickly outlined, and I think it is practical for the solution 
of the problem to a certain extent. The problem of the unemployed Is, of 
course, a serious question, and it requires considerable effort to meet it. I 
believe it can be met by giving the workingmen who move from week to week to 
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(lifT(^rent locutions simple Mork they can ilo — work which requires very little 
(•xr)erience and can bd taught by a superintendent in one or two hours. In 
addition establish State employment otlices. When these men arrive register 
them, stating their trade, their vocation, age, and capacity. As soon as the 
State employment offices can obtain a job for a blacksmith, send him immedi- 
ately to the place where he is needed, and in tliat way reduce the number of 
um'inployed from day to day. 

Commissioner Wktnstock. Has it been ascertained definitely how many acres 
of land the Federal Government has in reserve, for example, in the State of 
California? 

Mr. lioNTiEiM, Nineteen million acres. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Nineteen million acres? 

Mr. Ron HELM. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner Weinstock. IIow much of that land, so far as you know, is 
arable? 

Mr. Roniieim. I am told three-fourths of it. I wouldn’t want to state that 
positively. It would be necessary, perhaps, for the University of California to 
send two or three men from either Davisville or the agri(‘ultnral station to 
examine it and report on it. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. How far is that laml located from trans- 
portation? 

Mr. Bonheim. A good part of It is within easy reach. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it within easy reach of railroad facilities? 

Mr. Bonheim. The railroad facilities are within 10 to 20 inile^. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The idea, as I understand it, would be to have 
Congress set aside a certaiii portion of that laml? 

Mr. Bonheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Ami throw it open to settlement under the direc- 
tion of the State of (California? 

Mr. Bonheim. Fifty thousand acres. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Fifty thousand acres? 

Mr, Bonheim. Out of 19,(K)d.(KK). 

Commissioner Weinstock, That is, it is to itractically present the State of 
(hilifornia with 50, (KK) acres? 

Mr, Bonheim. Yes. 

Commi.ssloner Weinstock. Without compensation? 

Mr. Bonheim. They don’t ask any compensation now. Anyone can get this 
land by living on it for three years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the State of California in turn is to issue 
bonds aggregating $250, (XK)? 

Mr. Bonheim. Yes; they can; or a private corporation can issue bonds. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Issue bonds, say, of $250,000? 

Mr. Bonheim. Yes; by the State or a private corporation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And this ,$250,000 is to be used in what way? 

Mr. Bonheim. Partially as an inducement to settlers to build homes, but 
mainly to furnish them the material they require to build them, and add that 
to the value of their land. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This land is to be sold in small parcels to pros- 
pective colonists? 

Mr. Bonheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At what valuation? 

Mr. Bonheim. At whatever it costs the committi'e or th'' State to clear and 
prepare it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At actual cost? 

Mr. Bonheim. At actual co.st plus 6 per cent interest. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. To be paid back in small annual installments? 

Mr. Bonheim. In 20 annual installments. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Over a period of 20 years? 

Mr. Bonheim. Twenty-five ; the first five years no payments at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How are these colonists to be selected, by whom? 

Mr. Bonheim. They would have to be selected by a committee appointed for 
the purpose or by a commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you pick out only the fit? 

Mr. Bonheim. Only those that bear a good reputation and are sturdy and 
strong and are willing to work. The motto must be : “ Nothing without labor.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, ho\v are these moneys to be paid back by 
the colonisdf in their annual installments? 
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Mr. Bonheim. Either to the private coriwratlon which iasties the itonds or 
to the State, returnin.LC it to the State treasurer, if the Sta*te treasury advanced 
the money. ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. What wouhl prevent tliese coloiiNts from selliiij? 
out their holdings to some land grabber? 

Mr. Bonheim. There would he a clause in the original agreement that would 
prevent it. 

Commissioner Wfunstock. Well, if they want(‘d to dro]> ou(, what would 
they have to do with their holdings? 

Mr. Bonheim. Sell it to some one else — to the next coima-. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they would not he permitted to huy the 
adjoining property? 

Mr. Bonheim. No, not until after 10 years. They ha\e to ]u-ovo they are 
worthy of it. That gives the man an inducement to do good work and holds 
out some sort of a hope to Increase his acreage right close h.\. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, the first step, according to \our l(h‘a, as I 
gather it, is to employ the iinemployo<l in the clearing of this land? 

Mi\ Bonheim. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. INIost of this land, I take it, is wooded? 

Mr, Bonheim. A' os, sir. 

ConimissioiK'r Weinstock. And how would you support these workers, hy the 
clearing of the land? 

Mr. BoNHEni. Sale of the wood. 

Comndssioner Weinstock. Supposing that would Im‘ Insuilivienl ? 

Mr. Bonheim, Perhaps it would he necessary to furnish the farmers with 
lumber to Iniikl their homes, and if that was not snllicienl income, take it from 
the bonds that are issued for the time being. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean subsidize the imm? 

Air. T^>ONnETM. Wluit would you call subsidizing? 

Commissioner Weinstoi'k. Well, suppose the sale of the wood was not 
enongli to pay for clearing the land, would >ou take the hiilance necessary from 
the sale of bonds? 

Mr. Bonheim. AT's. 

Commissioner Weenshke Would >i(‘l(l a wage not to exceed a dollar 
ii da> ’’ 

Mr. Bonheim. A"es. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And suppose it costs a man. if he had a family, 
$2 to $2 50 a day to live, liow would you make up the difference between the 
dollar and the actual sum? 

Mr. Bonheim. From the sale of the bond.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y’'ou are really subsidizing in this case. 

Mr. Bonheim. I would only pay them a sufilclent amount to live on, a.s 
has been said here a number of times to-day. The idea Is to find something 
to do for the unemployed to bridge over a certain time during the year, and 
that wage should not be so attractive as to make them wish to retain the 
work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, hut ns I understand the plan as outlined, It 
Is not merely to bridge him over a period, hut the idea is to make these men 
pernxinent settlers there. 

Mr. Bonheim. That is the second class. That is, the members of the army of 
the unemployed, as it is named, are not men that would be likely to become 
farmers and remain permanent on the land. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oh, I .‘^ee. Then you differentiate and divide the 
unemployed into two classes? 

Mr. Bonheim. Two classes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A, those who are temporary workers, and who 
would be utilized to clear the land. 

Mr. Bonheim. Virtually blanket men — carry their own blankets and go from 
farm to farm and from town to town. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. And B, the class that would be chosen from the 
unemploy oil to become permanent .settlers. 

Mr. Bonheim, You asked the question liow they were to he selected. You 
could not select from the blanket men. You have to select from the sturdy, 
strong, and willing to work ; men who have a good reputation and want to farm. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Is this the scheme that the witness who preceded 
you had In mind? 

Mr. Bonheim. Yes;*I think so. 
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CommivSslon('r W>:instock. When he said it was under contemplation now? 

Mr. Konheim. I d/m’t think you can say it ts under contemplation. It is 
simply suhmltti'd to the Commonwealth Cluh, who have taken it up and con- 
sidered it, and have a meeting every Thursday night to discuss it. 

(%)mmissioner Weinstock. And, I presume, have worked out a plan on paper? 

Mr. Bonheim. Y(‘h. 

Commlssloru'r Weinstock. And your first st(‘p, T take it, would he to get 
congrt'sslonal acdion? 

lilr. Bonheim. No. 

Commlssioru'r Weinstock. To set aside this land? 

Mr. I’.oNHETM. No. Tlie first step would be to ask the University of Cali- 
fornia to scMid si'veral men out without expense to select land suitable for 
farming. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. 

IMr. Bonheim. Y('s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Assuming tiiev have done that, what would he 
the next step? 

Mr. lioNHETM. The next would h(‘ to iid(‘rest <mr Congressmen, our Senators, 
Secretary of tiie Interior, and the TTesident himself, who is very much interested 
in tlH‘ matter, to overcoihe the question by adopting proper legislation. 

Commissioner Weinstock, To get Federal action? 

Mr Bonheim. To g(‘t Federal a(*tion ; y(‘S. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. (kmgress having passed the proposed act, sets 
aside how many — .^lOO.OOi) acres? 

Mr. Bonheim. No; 50,000 acres. 

Commissioner Weinrtix’K. Fifty thousand acres? Then wliat would he the 
next stop after that ? 

Mr. Bonheim. The lU'xt st<‘p after that would he a dcH’ision by the State* 
M’hetlHU* the State wonlel undertake to take* care* of the financing e>f the plan. 

Commissioner WKiNSTeiCK. To tinanco it? 

:Mr Bonheim. To finance it. Or whether it would lie ne*e;essary to get a 
private corporation to de) so. Thit e‘ith(*r way it e*an ho done without great 
difficulty. 

Commissioner Wetnht<x*k. That is all. 

Commissione'i- (lAUUKTseiN, T want to ask one que*stion on that last pha.se — 
private-e*orporatlon financing. 

Mr. Bonheim. Excuse me*. Under the supervision of tlie railroad ceunmission 
or some Oovornment commission appointed 

Commissioner Gmiretson. Under wdiate*ver t(*rm 

Commissioner Weinstock. State supervision? 

Mr. Bonheim. Yes. 

Commissioner G.nrhkt.son. Yes. Under State supervision, anel men are chosen 
to go on there; failure results. he»cnuse it has, as far a.s my knowledge goes — 
that is an untried experiment. It is reasonable to assume, is it not, that there 
will be a large percentage of failures on the part of tho.se individuals chosen? 

Mr. Bonheim. You ask that? 

Commissioner G \rret.son. Yes; I w’as asking. 

Mr. Bonheim. I hardly think so, iiecaiise it is, you see, so extremely easy for 
them to meet their obligations that it is hardly possible to ever fail; hut if one 
man makes a failure there will he some one else to step in his shoes. 

Commissioner Garretron. Assume, though, that it might fail. I undersioo<I 
from your earlier testimony tiiat there is not to he an open market for this 
man to dispose of any equity or v(*sted right that may have grown up In him. 

Mr. Bonheim. No. Well, it wmiild be necessary to make an agreement with 
each farmer, and that agreement could be made in any way that the commission 
would see fit 

Commissioner Garretron. Yes. 

Mr. Bonheim. T wmuld not want to determine that to-day definitely. 

Commissioner G\rretron. Yon spoke of preventing the land-grabber? 

Mr. Bonheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretron. From getting Into the camp. 

Mr. Bonheim. Yes. 

Cyommissioner Garretron. If there w*ere a .sufficient number of failures, would 
not that land fall into this corrioration at charity prices? 

Mr. Bonhetm. Well, I can’t Imagine, I can’t agree with you, that there would 
be many failures, tt seems to me almost impossible that there could be failure. 
A man caff get 20 acres of land, say, for $1,200, that woUld include all Interest 
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and expenses, and only need to pay $60 a year. For first .five years frw, tlio 
first five years he makes no payments at all; after thelflrst five years he be- 
gins to make his payments. That Is for tlie purpose of giving the farim'r an 
(»pportuiut,y to get started. At the end of five years he oiiglit to he on his feet 

Commissioner VVeinstock. Nothing for interest for the first five >(;ars? 

Mr, liOMIETM. No. 

(\mmHssioner ^VKl^sTocK. The man wcmld have to make no paynumt at the 
stfirt? 

Mr. Ronhkim. None \\ hat.soev(‘r. 

(Commissioner Wfi.vstock. None wliatever? 

Mr. lioNiTKiM. No, sir. 

Commissioner (jARREthon. It is fair to assume that a eonsi<lerable percentage 
of tiie failures would not develop, miglit n<»l develop until aftiT the first five 
years was up. But even then, if any reasonable amount of lai>.ses did (K*(.‘ur, 
there would he quite a lot involved in it, wouldn’t the*re? 

Mr. Boniieui. No; I think not. Tlie siqK^rvision must lie so strict that there 
can he absolutely no jirofif to any organr/atmii wldcli iindertak(‘s it, or any 
wmrnission that is ap[)ointe(l ; there must he not a penny wasted, not a thing 
that would make it possible to he earntsl hy private corporations, by a memher 
of the eonioration or hy a memher of the commission. 

(kmimlssioner Carrktkon. Cr hy tlie corporation itself? 

Mr, Boniikim. Or hy the cor}>oration itself. 

(Commissioner (iARRKTsoN. No residuary interest? 

Mr. Boniikim. Absolutely none. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Waesh. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonhetm. You are quite wol(*ome. 

Chairman VVaesk. The commission will now stand adjounn^l until Moialay 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 8.50 o’ehx'k p. m., on this Saturday, the 20th day of August, 
1914, an adjonminent was taken until Monday, August ,81, 1014, at tlie hour 
of 10 o’clock a. in.) 

STATEMENT OF MR. F. H. AINSWOR'TH. 

Feder.vtion of Fedeuat, (fivii. Service Empeoyees, 

San I'ranmsco, <Jal., August SI, J91^. 
The Commission on Industrial Belations, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Sirs ; I am con.strained to address your honorable body In behalf of a clas.s 
of workers from whom, I Judge, you have had little if any testimony. I refer 
to the employees of the United States Government under the civil service. 
There is in this city an organization among such employees known a.s tho 
Federation of Federal Civil Service Kinployee.s, and tlie purixises of the 
organization ai'e to improve tho wnditiou of tlie civil service and to inijirove 
the condition of the workers, I will slate at the on.set that T lielieve tlnin? can 
l>e no substantial denial that these workers are part of the industrial population 
of the Uniteil States, and are entitled to all consideration accordeil workers 
employed by private enterpri.se. To illustnite what I mean, I will say that, 
although the machinery of employment for tlii.s throe hundred thousand or more 
group of workers Is under what is known as tho civil service, in practical 
operation their performance of duty and tlie standards by winch they are 
Judged are Utile different -from those of privale enterprise, noticeably those 
of large corporations. 

This body of workers, from an inilustrial standpoint, Inis a different relation- 
.sbip to its employer than that of tlie private employee and (employer, for 
the reason that said employer, the Government of the ilnlted States, does not 
wdsh to profit at the expense of the workers, and fundumerilally may he termed 
a beneficent and henovolenl employer. The reason flint tliese workers complain 
Is that incoiisislencies. inequalities, and irregularities ojierate to their detriment 
in many cases through no intentional fault of their ernidoyer, the United States 
Government, but owing to lack of knowledge and indifference. It is true, this 
body of workers does not have to protect Itself against the inclination (ff an 
employer who seeks to get as much profit as possible from the w'orker, but 
there is an element ajlong that line that works hardship ; that is where a sub- 
ordinate chief, seeking to make a record for himself as an efllclent and economic 
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cal adinlnistraior, almost invariably does so at the expens(‘ of the lowe'^t-puid 
and poorest equipped employee of the Government. When any plan for economy 
is discussed, almost invarlahlj the lowest-paid man has to face a reduction of 
waf?es or a lengthening of his hours of labor, and he has no appeal. 

I will not d\v(dl at greater length upon this general situation, but I shall take 
the liberty of citing one condition, which is a complete illustration in itself and 
which may j)e duplicated in other branches of the service, I am convinced, a 
great many times. 

I am inclosing herewith a number of letters constituting correspondence that 
I have had concerning a class of Government employees under the civil service 
known as customs guards. Some of tliese men are members of this organization 
and liave souglit, so far in vain, to receive some benefit by the act of March 15, 
3S9S (30 I'. S, Stat. 310), which provides that Sundays and holidays are ex- 
cepted from days of labor. As you will .see by the correspondence, the Treasury 
Department apparently is not familiar with the law, because in the letter of 
klay 2 the Assistant .Secretary of the Treasury states that the customs guards 
are required to work every day in tlie year excepting 14 days’ annual leave. 
Perhaps the most important part of tills correspondence will be found in the 
letter from the Civil Service Commission under date of July 23, 1914, in which 
it disclaims any responsibility for tlie enforcement of the laws and regulations 
which it publishes under its own name and also any ability to assure those wlio 
enter the Government service tliat the comlitions set forth in this publication 
shall be fulfilled. The Civil Service Commission disclaims any contractual rela- 
tion, and if the position of the Treasui‘y Department is correct there seems to 
be no obligation on tlie part of the Government eitlier to fulfill its contractual 
obligations, if, indeed, such exl.st, or to live up to the law as far as its rela- 
tionship to the civil-service enq'>loyees is concerned. Tins is regarded as a 
remarkable situation, and I am not sure that I interpret tiie commission’s letter 
correctly, becau.se I Ix'lieve tliat Congre.ss would resent the intimation that its 
laws were not to be enforced. 

This brings to my mind, and I submit it to the commission for such attention 
ns you think it merits, a plan which I have long doenaal feasible and wddeh is 
taking hold of the minds of the people, especially in this city. In the city of 
]a)S Angeles there is what is known as a public defender. No doubt the com- 
julssion is entirely familiar with the reasoning supiiorting the creiilion of such 
an otlice. There is a movement on foot to have one in tlds city, and from the 
resuits thus far obtained there is no question in my mind that the project will 
be of substantial service. I refer to that because my plan w'ould bi^ to create 
either a commission or a bureau, or possibly to extend the authority of the 
present Civil Service Commission, so that it would be the duty of the proper 
authority to report the nonobservance of a huv in a ca^e such as the one I have 
cited above. Tliere has been in my experience numerous instances wdiere those 
employees of the Government wdio laid neither ability nor infiuence have been 
unjusily dealt with, principally to justify tlic claim of some individual regard- 
ing his particular administrative ability. So that if it would be possible to 
create a bureau or commission, eitlier as an independent body or as a part of 
the Civil Service Commission, I believe a substantial reform could be accom- 
plished, which by permitting the civil-.ser\ ice employees to know that they 
might submit questions of this sort to it w^ould stimulate them to a more effective 
performance of their duties. 

Any information that tliis organization or its officers and members have will 
be at the servh'e of llie commi.ssion .should it desire to go into the subject. 

Kospectfully, 


F. H. Ain.sw*ortii, PrcsUlnit. 



EXHIBITS 


AINSWORTH EXHIBIT. 


April 1(3, 1014. 

The Secretary of the Tukasitry, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Dnriiic; sonio rcor^anizntlon of tlio cii^^toms dopnrtnionl nl tliW port 
certain condllions have arisen which ineinhers of tliis oriiiunlzation are interested 
in and wdiicli I therefore present for your consideration, llecently some chaiiKes 
have b{‘eu niadi‘ and some few positions abolished, owin^r, I 'im told, In part to 
the new tariff law, wliich does not recpilre as many duties to be collected and 
therefore not as many employees as the old one; further, that an effort was 
beins made alons all proper lines to economize in every legitimate manner. As 
one result of this policy a number of p4>sitions have been abolished, and amonj? 
them some known as “customs guards,’’ and, in addition, those sruards who have 
been retained are required to work in some instances 14 days without having a 
day off. 

The purpose of this inquiry is to ask whether the necessities of an economical 
administration require a man to w’ork eight hours a day for more than six days, 
when one day of rest should be given? It is my umlerstanding that in all the 
branches of the Government seiwice it is recognized that a man or woman should 
have one day off in seven, and I have no doubt that the jiarticular situation that 
I refer to has escaped the notice of those who have charge of the matter, because 
it is relatively of small Importance, and I tak(‘ this method of making the 
inquire and ask for such action as you deem proper. 

Kespectfully, 

F. II. Ainsworth, President, 


Capt. F. IT. Ainsw’orttt, 

San Francisco, Cal, 


Trexsiihy Department, 
Washington, Mag 2, lOUf, 


Sir: The departmeni is in receipt of your letter of the lOth ultimo, relative 
to the hours of service of the customs guards at San Francisco. 

Customs guards at present are required at all ports to be on duly for eight 
hours daily, seven days each week, except that they are allowed 14 days’ leave 
of absence each year. This has been (he rule for a number of years. While 
the department has under consideration the reailjustment of the force in such 
a manner ns to give each guard one day off each week, at the present time 
the appropriation available is not suflicient to permit such action to be taken. 

Respectfully, 


WM. ,T. MALUTUtN, 

Assistant Secretary. 


Hon. William J. ;Malburn, 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, I). C. 


Hay 12, 1014. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of INIay ‘2, 1914, 
No. 100()00/128, and I thank you for the information contained therein. The 
statement that customs guards are required to work eight hours daily seven 
days in the week throughout the year with the excei)tion of 14 days* 
leave is new to me, and I am surpriseil that such a condition exists. I appre- 
ciate that the duty which the department feels necessary to impose Is im- 
perative and that the^force is regulated by the apppropriation. Therefore I 
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s^hall lay tha mattor before this association In order to ascertain whether it 
win take any stem's b) ask for an increase in appropriation, in order that snf- 
llcierit employees may l>e Innal to allow one day off in seven. In this (‘onnec- 
tlon, may I ask yon wlufflier I may refer to your letter as autliority for the 
statement (iuoPmI rej?ardinK the duty expected? 

Kesp(*ctfully, 

I'k II. Ainswouttt, Prvsidenf. 


TltKASTUtV I)KPAnTMKNT, 
Wa.Hhirujton, Mai/ LkJ, 19 Vf. 

Tapi. F. II. Ainsworth, 

i<an Fninciaco, Cal. 

Sin; The department is in reeeipt of your letter of the 12th Instant, relative 
to tile hours of service of tlie customs jjuards at San Francisco. 

You are authorized to quote my hdtor of May 2, 1914, as authority for the 
statiMiient re^nn'din;j: the duties of these employee.s. 

IlesiK‘ctfully, 


S. Hamlin, Aaaistanf S^cervtary. 


June 15. 1914. 

United States Civil Service Commission, 

WaMdngion, D. C. 

Sirs; May I seek information for the benefit of the members of tliis organiza- 
tion and In an entirely helpful and in.stnictive manner with reference to a 
situation which has come to my notice? 

Owinp to the fact tiiat certain employees of the Government known as customs 
{xuards do not r(K;eiv(‘ one dav olT in s(>^en I addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury asking why thev should be reipiired to work lonjjer time than 
some other Government employees. In rejily I received a letter Rtntin^^ that the 
customs tfuards are re(]ulre<i to work at all port.s 8 lioui's a day, 7 days a week, 
exceTitlns that tliey have 14 days’ leave of absence each year. I aitain wrote him 
on May 12, asking for authority to u.se Ids letter, such permission being received 
under date of May 23. Cojiies of all corre.sixmdence are attacheil herewith. My 
purpose in addressing the eommi.ssion is to inquire ns to what regulation ha.s 
been autliorized to modify the act of March 15, 1898 (30 U. S. Stat., 310), 
es)iecially tliat portion which reads: 

“ Hereafter It shall be the duty of tlie heads of the several executive depart- 
ments in llio interest of the puidic .service to ri^quire all clerk.s and oth(‘r em- 
ployees of wliatever grade or class In tlieir resoective deiiartimmts not loss than 
seven hours of labor eacli day, creept Fiind(U)f< and dayn provided puhJio holi- 
days by hiiv or Hxcontivc orders.” 

T find tlio foregoing on page 15 of the Civil Service Act, Rules, and Executive 
Ordm’s amended to June 2, 1913. 

I also have the honor to inquire why “ customs guards ” are designated as sn(‘h 
in the appropriation hill, hut I do not find any reference to them in the manual 
of rivll-.servi(‘e examinations. 

Respectfully, 


F. H. Ainsworth, President. 


United State.s Civil Service Commission, 

Washington, I). C., June 25, 191Jf. 

Capt. F. H. Ainsworth, 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees, San Francisco, Cal. 

Sir; In response to your letter of June 15. 1914, yon are advised tiiat the civil- 
service act and rules, wliich in general define the province of this commission, 
do not touch upon such matters as the hours of labor to he required of civil- 
servlee employees, and the commission therefore does not take action in regard 
to tho.se matters, nor attempt to interpret the duty of the different departments 
with reganl to them, its responsibility being limited to tlie interpreting of the 
statutes bearing upon the question in relation to its own employees. It may be 
stateil, liowever, that the proviso following the portion of the statute which 
you quote from page 15 of the commission’s pamphlet containing the dvH- 
service^not and rules appears to empower the heads of departments to further 
extend the hoima of labor to be required. 
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In regard to your other question, you are advised that “customs guard ’’ is 
a rweut designution given to the position formerly knov^i *as customs walch- 
man, and is filled by appointment from the thir^ grade, subclericul examina- 
tions for the (‘iistoms servlcf*. 

By (Jirectlou of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 


.lonN A. McIlhenny, Prcsulent, 


FeDEUATION of FedEUAJ, (bviL yEKVK'E lOMPUiYEES, 

r<»t of Hull f’ranciHco, ,hi\y If, 101^. 
Unitfj) States Civil Smivice Commission, 

Washington, />. C. 

Gentlemen • I bog to acknowledge reci'ipt of your U'tti'r of June 25, 1914, 
advising in answer to my Inquiry concerning section 7 of the act of March 15, 
1808. that the commission has no authority to investigate or make imiuiry con- 
cerning the manner in which this section of the law is administered, 1 then'- 
fore inquire what steps the i-ommission would <k‘em proper where any em))lo>ee 
of the United States found that this act was not conformed to and who, as a 
consequence, was called upon to perform service different in character and for 
longer periods of time than his fellow, and to whom he slamld apply for nnlress. 

Perhaps it may be illuminating if I state in some d('tall the point of view 
from which this inquiry is made and my letter of June 15, 1014, was written. 

The Civil Service Commission, operating as an agent of the Federal (Jovern- 
ment, has from time to time announced that certain vacancies existed and tliat 
they would lx? tilled by examinations held under the auspices of the commission, 
and that those appointed would receive certain compensation and be eiujiloyiMl 
under certain conditions; in other wonls, the commission Issued a proposal for 
labor to he performed under ciTtain conditions. The coinrnls.slon also Issues from 
time to time ri'ports and pamphlets detinlng and outlining the comlllions of the 
civil service of the United States; tlius vheu any pia-son seeks enqiloyinent and, 
conforming to tlie requirements of the commission, pus.ses the m‘cessnry exami- 
nation and accepts employment he also is a party to the contract — the second 
party. If the United States through tlie (hvil Service Commission, the party of 
the hrst part to the contract, makes certain stipulations and uiWertnkes in ac- 
cordance with such stipulations to pay a ciMdaln remuneration to those who 
fill them, the employee, the party to the .siM'ond part, fultills his part of the con- 
tract by meeting the rtHiuirements. The.se juililicatlon.s of the Civil Sein ice 
Commission define in part the stipulations of tlie iiarty of the first part, Indi- 
cate how examinations slmll he held, how npixiintments shall be made, how 
promotions and demontions shall he made, how removals shall he made, how 
reinstatements and transfers shall he ma<le, and in considerable detail are sub- 
stantially the stipulations and roiiuirements of the party of the first part. 

One of tlH'se stipulations above referred to will be found on page 15 of a pub- 
lication entitled “ Civil Service Act. Ilules, and Fjxocvitivo Orders, etc., AinemUxl 
June 2, 1913.” This document quote.s a number of six-tlons of the law, notably 
the civil-.service act of 1883 and amendments tlxu'eto, all of which may reason- 
ably be regardixl as the contractual rixpilrenauits of the party of the first part. 
There are also definitions and limitations which the party of the second part — 
the employee — may properly expect to be observed wlien in bis favor as rigidly 
and as carefully as when in the Goverimuait’s favor. This detail is headeii 
“ Statutes affecting leaves of aiisenee and hours of labor,” and states as ffdlows : 

“ Sec. 7. * Hereafter it shall be the duty of the beads of the several 

executive departments, In the interest of the public service, to require of all 
clerks and other employees, of whatever grade or class, In tlieir respective de- 
partments, not les.s than seven hours of labor each day, excejit Sundays and 
days providwi public holidays by law or Executive order: Provided, That the 
heads of the departments may, by special order, stating the reason, further ex- 
tend the hours of any clerk or ernployiM? in their departments, respectively ; 
but in case of an extension it shall he without additional compensation: Pro- 
vided further. That the head of any department may grant thirty days’ annual 
leave with pay in any one year to each clerk or employee : And provided further, 
That where some member of the immeillate family of a clerk or employee Is 
afflicted with a contagious disease and requires the care and attendance of such 
employee, or where his or her presence In the department would jeopardize the 
health, of fellow clerk^ and in exceptional and meritorious cases, where a clerk 
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or (Mni)loy(‘o is poraonally ill, ami ^\l^o^o to limit the annual leave to thirty days 
in any oia* calendar year would work peculiar hardship, it may he extended in 
th(‘ discr<‘1ion of the head of tlie di'partment, with pay, not exceeding thirty 
days in suiy one case or in any one calendar year. 

“This s(‘cti(»n shall not la' construed to mean that so long as a clerk or em- 
ploy is l)orne Tipon the rolls of the dt'iairtnumt in excess of the time herein 
I)i-ovid('d for or granted that he or slie shail he entitled to pay during tlio period 
of such exces,siv(‘ ahsence, hut that tin' pay shall stop upon the expiration of the 
granted leave (30 Slat., 310, Mar. 13, ISOS).” 

'I'he first element of the statute is tliat all clerks and other employees of 
v\hate\(a‘ grade or class shall work not less than seven hours each day, a posi- 
tive' and mandatory condition wliicli is imposed on the part of the Government 
and, as far as the writer knows, rigorously liveil up to. This is clearly a 
reepilrement of the party of the first part Imposing a duty upon the party of 
the' second part, hut there is a suhstantial limitation to this part of the section, 
and Unit limitation is that Sundays and days provided as puhlie holidays by 
law or Executive order are ('xcepted. That is a iirovlsion in favor and for the 
l»rolection of the parly of the second part. Why is not the party of the second 
part mititled to the same protection in the inforceinent of the stipulation in his 
favor that tlu' party of tin; first part has? 33iere is a proviso attai'hed to the 
v\hole iniragraph, and that is that the heads of the d<>]>ar1ments by special 
order, this indicating by tlu' VNell-known rule of construction tlnit in the 
ahs('nce of special order the jiroviso shall not iiri'vail, may extend the hours of 
work of any clerk. TIkto is, however, no provmion authorizing the heads of 
(l(']>artments to direct tliose concerni'd to he employed on Sundays or holidays. 
Now’, it sei'ins to be clear from this act that Gongress had in mind a fixeil hourly 
value of labor, and by the term labor clerical as well as manual is meant, and 
also the intent not to demand labor on Sundays or holidays. There is no 
complicated wording involvt'd ; the statute is iilain — “six days a wei'k, not less 
than sevi'ii hours a day,” hut no work on Sundays or holidays. It is a well- 
known rule of construction that vvhi'n the tith' of a statute and the ti'xt set 
forth in plain terms the purpose of the act, no limitation amounting to a nullifi- 
cation can b(* sustained in a construction. So (hat, again referring to the con- 
tractual asiK'cl of the cave in this particular ri'spect. the party of the first part 
has said throujili Congri'ss that it demands not less than si'vi'n horns’ labor per 
diem of its emtiloyees for six days in the week, and, furthermore, that on special 
occasions or in emergi'ncies lu'ads of ih'partments may liy special order extend 
th(' hours of work, not, mark you, authorizing work on Sundays or holidays, 
but to ext (' 11(1 the liours I'ach day when labor is pi'rmitted, because it is 
obvious that Sunday.s and ladidays being excepted the hours of labor could not 
be applied to thi'se days. 

L('t us cont('mplate for a moment the statement of the Secretary of the 
Ti’easury rega-ding the ciisloms guards. Tie says that th(\v must work eight 
hours a day st veii days a we(‘k all the year around. Is this not a clear viola- 
tion of contract? (km there lie any room for difference of opinion on that 
linjposition? Has the S('<*r(‘tary of the Tn'asury or any authorized subordinate 
issm'd a special or(l('r exb'nding llu' lionrs of work in this case from seven to 
eiglit a day? If so, wlu'ix' (an sucli onh'r he found? Tlu'se ar(' all i)rop('r ques- 
tions hy the party of tlie si'cond lairt, liy wliich lie may ask for tlie same regard 
for his part of the contract as that which is paid to tlie party of the first part’s 
jiart of file contract. 

This act go('s on to provide that the liead of the department may grant 30 
days’ annual leave. In tlie case of tlie customs guards the head of the depart- 
nu'ut apparently deems that the public .service can spare only 15 days’ leave 
for this jiartlcular group of employi'es. This act also provides for certain ab- 
S('uce willi pay on account of sickru'ss, putting a limitation upon the total 
halve of about GO days; and it is tlie opinion of the writer tliat all the provi- 
sions of this act lu'relnabove nienlioned are fairly and ri'asonably kept by both 
parties to tlie contract, at leavt iiy tlie customs guards, who must work on Sun- 
days and holidays, cimtrary, it would si'ein, to tlie spi'citic mandate of this act, 

Tlie foregoing is argumentative in cliaracter and seeks to set forth the point 
of view from wliicli this commnnication is addix'ssed, and, liaving tliiis far dis- 
cussed (lie matter, I ask in a iK'ljifiil maniu'r fliat your honorable (Commission 
would indicate how’ tlie customs guard, for instance, or any other employei? 
wlio feels (hat lie is not having his part of the contract as carefully observed 
as to f»lie other party, may jiroci^ed in an orderly and resivectfiil manner to seek 
redress. 1 also further ask if your honorable body cun not be of some assistance 
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to such a person, so that he would not be In tlie position, if seeking redress, of 
being charged with insub<irdi nation or of seeking to disrupt discipline. The 
case is probably one of the best illustni^ions tliat has come within the 

writer’s knowledge of the helplessness of the employee to present the case in 
which it appears he is not receiving what he iniglit expt^ct to receive, as Indi- 
cated by tlie publications of the Cixil Service Commission when inviting men 
and women to take employment. To return to section 7 of the act of Mardi 15, 
1898, Is it not a fact that if the head of the department can ignore the expres- 
sion “ excei)t Sundays ami days provided imhlic Ijolidays by law or Executive 
order,” he can also ignore any otlier portion of this section? Those particular 
words have no preferential or limited slgniticance, and if an executive oihcer 
can leave these words out of the law wlien lie administers it, <-au lie not with 
equal Justice leave out any other words of any otlnu- law? And if lie does this 
where shall the employee who is concerned seek redress? 

♦ It will be seen in this controversy that the Se(*re(ary of the Treasury himself 
practically ignores this law. I low, then, shall tliese customs guards linve their 
part of the contract enforced? T have asked this question in sevcu’al forms to 
lead up to this proposition; Wouhl it not he a reasonable function of tlie Civil 
Service Commission, and I do not know that such is authorized, to come to 
the assistance of this particular group of g\ il-service employt^es and say to 
the honorable Secn^tary of the Treasury that his hdler and the s(*rvlce re<|ulre<l 
of tliese men are not in aecord with tlie law? These men tliemselvi's have one 
of several methods by ^^lli(h to approach the subject. They can associale them- 
selves togetluT and petition the Secndary of the Treasury; they can associate 
themselves together and petition Congress: or (hey can do this individunlly ; 
but it will not be necessary for me to state that for them to associate tbem- 
solves together is a thing imja’ohahle of accomplishment, because they are 
scattered over the United States and tliey have no imams of getting together. 
If they prepare individual rcmonstranci^s, are they not likely to he visited with 
some discipline for presuming to say that their I'hief, (lie head of tlie dejiart- 
meiit, does not obey the law? Tlie same line of argument a]>plies to the i)eti- 
tion to Congress. It is true, without doul)l, that if all the peojMe in the United 
States affected by this particular legislation could he assembled in one place 
they would very shortly prepare a nMnoiistrama* ami hack it up with substan- 
tial representation, but tliey are lielpless in (hat respect bccnuse scattered. 
They can not systematically ami intidligently either protest to tlie ’freasury 
Department or to Congress, and furthermore they are likely to lie met wltli 
this statement: ‘‘If you do not lik(‘ (lie pla<'(‘ why do you not resign?” But 
that is not a fair statement nor a tenalile positron for (be (lovernment to take. 
As I stated above, the Government h.-is entered into a fair contract witii tliese 
men, and It is as much incumbent upon (be Govcrmnent to fultill its part of 
the contract without pressure or petition by (lie party of the second jiart us 
it is for the party of the second part to fultill its duty conscimitiously and 
faithfully when not under the scrutiny of supervisory eyes; in oilier words, 
one of these customs guards, watching a vessel at night in stormy, cold weather 
when no one was near to detect him, and he should abandon his post and seek 
warmth and sliolter from the storm when lie w’as expected to he on dut>. he 
would be Justiliably censurable, altliougli no om* knew it, and I wisli to say 
that so far as my observation goes no more fultliful body of men sei’ve the 
United States to-day tiian this j)artieular group, whom 1 liave had oeeusion to 
see in many parts of tlie United States. That being the case, why should the 
United States, and the Treasury Department, not fultill its eontrak and allow 
tliem their Sundays and public holidays? 

I am not overlooking the argument about lli(‘ limitation of appropriations, but 
I held that to be no argument. If that argument is valid, and that section does 
not apply, the Secretury of tlie Treasury would lie justified in keeping these 
men — and, In fact, all the men he has — employed seven da> s a week, 10 hours a 
day, because there is work for tliem to perform. I take tiie position, how'ever, 
that the right of the immblest employee of the Government to ids pay and to 
his hours off duty is just as sacred and binding as the power and limitation of 
the appropriation for the enforcement of the law ; in other w'ords, if un employee 
enters tlie service with the understanding that he shall work not less than 
seven hours a day six days a w^eek and linve his Sundays to himself, he has 
Just as much right to have that provision rigidly guarded as the Government 
has to require that he perform 7, 8, 9, or 10 hours’ duty each day faithfully; 
and, on the other- band, I believe that the Government has no niore right to 
make him work an 3xtra day, when there is no legal authority for It, than he 
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would have to take an extra day’s pay out of the Treasury. I can not empha* 
size too forcibly the t^Kideney that is growing up in the Government service of 
administrative otticors. well Imyulin^? and conscientious in their efforts, to seek 
to make a record in efliciency and economy by demanding' longer hours and an 
ever-increasing amount of work from those in the service who are ill prepared 
to protect themsel^es; an<l I Ix'lieve your honorable body will agree with me 
that the contractual riglit of the employt^' should be just as fairly enforced by 
the Government through its administrative officers as the contractual right of 
the party of the first part. I know there are many emergencies and unusual 
situations which frequently require unusual hours and extra service, and I 
wdsh clearly to be understood as not discussing those conditions; but I refer to 
the fixed conditions which this customs- guard situation illustrates, which, I 
believe, is one that should be changed, and I earnestly ask the commission to 
take up the matter or Indicate how it believes the matter can be taken up, so 
as not to react upon these men themselves, so that they may have wiiat it seems 
to me they are entitled to under the law. 

ITiere is one last illustration — crude, it is true, but somewhat to the point — 
that I wish to make in this connection: When the Government or any other 
organization seeks transportation on a railroad train or swks to have freight 
luiuled on a railroad train it expects to pay the railroad company for the service 
renderiHl to destination; and indeed if a man buying a ticket in Washington to, 
say, Columbus. Ohio, over the INumsylvanla Railway, sougiit to travel 100 miles 
beyond (’olurabus the Pennsylvania Railway would not carry him because he 
was an agent of the Government unless he paid for it. When ihe Government 
buys shoes for the Army ft pays for every pair ; whim it buys horses for the 
Army it pays for every horse; when it buys armor plate for the Navy it pays 
for (‘very pound. Why should it not pay for the unit of labor that it pur- 
chases from its employees? If the Government contracts with a man to work 
seven hours a day six days a we(‘k and then asks him to work 10 hours a day, 
should he not be paid just as much as if the Government buys 80 miles of rail- 
road transportation from the Pennsylvania Railway and then pays for 20 miles 
extra when it has use for-it? 

Many clvll-s(‘rvlce employi'es, to my knowledge, have looked to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as a sort of protection, on the thf‘ory that being the arm of the 
Government through which th(\v ar(‘ einplo.vi'd and that which in many ways 
designates tlu'ir working conditions, it might wMth some degree of justice act 
as their protector, if such is not too strong a term, when thev have b(’‘en dis- 
criminated against. A great many times during my 20 years in the civil service 
have I heard the expression usimI, “ ^\'hy does not the Civil Service fkunmission 
make some effort to see th:it this or that law or regulation protecting our in- 
terests is enforced?” If the commission feels that it is powerless in this 
matter, would I be presuming in asking whetluT it would favor an amendment 
to the civil-service law clothing the commission with autliority to investigate 
cases of alleged lack of enforci^raent and some authority to require the enforce- 
ment? 

I wish at this time to tender to the commission any assistance or support 
that I may he alilo to give or that this organization mnv give, and to give 
assurance that these prohlems are the prohlmns of men and women and their 
dally exlstenc’e, and ask such assistance or advice as the commission may feel 
it can properly give, both on the general subicct discussed and on the par- 
ticular matter in hand. 


Resyiectfiilly, 


Frank H. Ainsworth, President 


United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., July 2S, 

Capt. P. H. Ainsworth, 

President Federation of Civil Service Employees, San Francisco, Cal 
Sir: In response to your letter of Jbly 11, 1914, continuing previous corre- 
spondence, you are advised that the mere fact that a statute, such as that affect- 
ing the hourk of labor of Government employees. Is quoted in one of its publi- 
cations does not make the commission resjmnsible for its interpretation and 
enforcement. The pamphlet containing the civil-service act and rules, to which 
you refer, contains much matter inserted from the statutes and opinions of the 
Attorney (general merely for the information of persons wl^o may wish to refer 
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to tnem in connection with certain civil-service matters. In its announcements 
of examinations also the commission merely states tli^ entrance salaries 
which the particular department or departments expect pay, along with any 
other matter furnished by tlie appointing otlicws for the ii’iformation of ap- 
plicants. It is in no way responsible as a party to the contract, as you suggest, 
that the expectations aroused by those stateiiK'nts sluill h(‘ realized by those 
appointed. As staled in a pnnious lelt«'r, the commission (’an not offer advice 
as to the proper otlice or ollicials to wliom to appeal to compel a def>artni('nt to 
comply with the hours-of-labor ])rovisions of the statutes wluai it is believed 
they are being violated in a certain case. As pre\iously exphiincHl, its province 
is in general d(‘fined and limit(sl by th(‘ civil-service act and ruh’s and the duties 
laid upon It by the FM'esident and Congress, and i( can not undertake to n'ctlfy 
alleged almses in dejiartmental administration which are believed to be in con- 
travention of other provisions of law. 

By direction of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 

J. H. McIlhenny, President. 

X 











